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^afTiflora.  113-^SSIFLOR  A,  or  Passion-flower  :  A  genus  of 
X  the  pentandria  ordVr,  l/clonginpr  to  the  gynandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  _S4th  order,  Cucwbitaceee.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous  ;  there  are  five  petals  ;  the  neftarium  a  crown  ; 
the  berry  is  pcdicillatcd.  There  are  near  30  different 
fpecies;  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  foreign  countries, 
■only  one  of  which  is  fufficiently  hardy  to  fucceed  well 
in  the  open  ground  here;  all  the  others  requiring  the 
fhelter  of  a  green-houfe  or  flove,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  moll  rtmarkable  are, 

» .  1  he  caerulca,  or  blue-rayed  common  palmattd 
J)affion-flower,  hath  long,  flender,  fliruliby,  purplifh- 
green  ftalks,  branchy,  and  afcending  upon  fupport  by 
their  clafpers  30  or  40  feet  hi^  h  ;  with  one  large  pal- 
mated  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the  axillas  large  fpread- 
ing  flowers,  with  whitifh-green  petals,  and  a  blue  ra- 
diated neftarium  ;  fuccceded  by  a  large,  oval,  yellow- 
ifh  fruit.    It  flowers  from  July  until  Oftober ;  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  confpicuous,  and  their  compo- 
fition  is  exceedingly  curious  and  beautiful.   The  gene- 
ral ftrufture  of  the  Angular  flowers  of  this  plant  is, 
they  come  out  at  the  axillas  on  pedunculi  about  three 
inchea  long,  which  they  terminate,  each  flower  having 
jufl;  clofe  under  the  calyx  a  three-lof  .ed  involucrum-like 
appendage  ;  a  five-lobed  calyx,  and  a  five-petalous  co- 
rollaj  the  fize,  figure,  and  colour  of  the  calyx,  &c.  the 
petals  arranging  alternately  with  the  calicinal  lobes  ; 
the  whole,  including  the  involucrum,  calyx,  and  corol- 
la, make  juft  13  lo!)es  and  petals,  all  expanded  flat: 
and  within  the  corolla  is  the  ncftarium,  compofed  of  a 
multitude  of  thread-like  fibres,  of  a  blue  and  purple 
colour,  difpofed  in  circular  rays  round  the  column  of 
the  frudlification  ;  the  outer  ray  is  the  longeft,  flat, 
and  fpreading  on  the  petah ;  the  inner  is  fliort,  ered, 
and  narrows  towards  the  centre ;  in  the  middle  is  an 
ereft  cylindric  club-fhaped  column  or  pillar,  crowned 
with  the  roundifli  germen,  having  at  its  bafe  five  hori- 
zontal  fpreading  filaments,  ctowned  with  incumbent 
yellow  anthers,  that  move  about  every  way  ;  and  from 
the  fide  of  the  gerracn  arife  three  flender  fpreading 
flyles,  terminated  by  headed  fl;igmas  :   the  germen 
afterwards  gradually  becomes  a  large  oval  flefhy  fruit, 
ripening  to  a   yellowifh  colour. — Thtfe  wonderful 
flowers  are  only  of  one  day's  duration,  generally  open- 
ing about  II  or  12  o'clock,  and  frequently  in  hot 
funny  weather  burfl:  open  with  elafticity,  and  continue 
fully  expanded  all  that  day  :  and  the  next  they  gradu- 
ally clofe,  afTuming  a  decayed-like  appearance,  and 
never  open  any  more  ;  the  evening  puts  a  period  to 
thtir  exiftence,  but  they  ate  fucceeded  by  ucw  ones 
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daily  on  the  fame  plant. — This  plant  and  flowers  are  Pamflora, 
held  in  great  veneration  in  fome  foreign  Catholic  coun- 

tries,  where  the  religious  make  the  leaves,  tendrils,   '^"^ 

and  different  parts  of  the  flower,  to  reprefcnt  the  in- 
fl:rument8  of  our  blefied  Saviour's  paflion  ;  hence  the 
name  pajjlflora. 

2.  The  incarnata,  incarnated,  orflefh  coloured  Ita- 
lian paiTion-flower,  hath  a  flrong  perennial  root ;  flen. 
der,  herbaceous  ftalks,  rifing  upon  fupport  fcsur  or  five 
feet  high  ;  leaves  compofed  of  three  fawed  lobes,  each 
leaf  attended  by  a  twining  tendril ;  and  at  the  axillas 
long  flender  peduncuh,  terminated  each  by  one  whitifh 
flower,  having;  a  greeniih  c  :Iyx,  and  a  red  iifh  or  purple 
radiated  nedtaiium,  furrounding  the  column  of  the 
fruftification,  which  fucceed  to  a  large,  round,  flefliy 
fruit,  ripening  to  a  beautiful  orange  colour.— The 
flowers  of  this  fpecies  arc  alfo  veiy  beautiful,  though 
of  fliort  duration,  opening  in  the  morning,  and  night 
puts  a  period  to  their  beauty  ;  but  they  nre  fucceeded 
by  a  daily  fupply  of  new  ones  — The  f^uit  of  thia  fort 
is  alfo  very  ornamental,  as  lipening  to  a  fine  reddifh 
orange  colour  ;  but  thcfe  rarely  attain  perfcdlion  here, 
unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  flove  ;  therefore 
when  there  is  fuch  accommodation,  it  hij^hly  merits 
that  indulgence,  when?  it  will  exhibit  both  flowers 
and  green  and  ripe  fruit,  all  at  the  fame  time,  in  a 
beautiful  manner. 

3.  The  vefpertilio,  or  bat's-wing  pafTion-flower,  hath 
flender,  ftriated,  branchy  ftalks  ;  large,  bilobate,  or 
two-lobed  leaves,  the  bafe  rounJilh  and  glandular, 
the  lobes  acute,  widely  divaricated  like  a  bat's  wings,' 
and  dotted  underneath  ;  and  axillary  flowers,  having 
white  petals  and  rays.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  have 
a  Angular  appearance,  the  two  lobes  being  expanded 
fix  or  feven  inches  wide,  refembling  the  wings  of  a  bat 
upon  flight ;  hence  the  name  'vefpertilio. 

As  all  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in 
this  country  they  are  moftly  of  a  tender  quality,  except 
the  firft  fort,which  fucceeds  very  well  in  the  full  ground 
in  a  warm  fituation  ;  only  their  young  branches  are 
fometimes  killed  in  very  fjtvere  winters ;  but  plenty  of 
new  ones  generally  rife  again  in  fpring  following  :  the 
others,  denominated/oTf  iiWj,  muft  always  be  retained 
in  rhat  repofitory. 

PASSION,  is  a  word  of  which,  as  Dr  Reid  ob- 
ferves,  the  meaning  is  not  precifcly  afc^r^ained  either 
in  common  difcourfe  or  in  the  writings  of  philofophers. 
In  its  original  import,  it  denotes  every  feeling  of  the* 
iT.ind  occafioned  by  an  cxtrinfic  caufe  ;  but  it'is  gene- 
rally ufed  to  fignify  feme  afitation  of  mind,  oppofed 
to  that  ftate  of  tranquillity  in  which  a  man  is  mod 

matter 
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Paffion.  mafter  of  himfelf.  That  it  was  thus  ufed  by  the 
—  »  —  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident  from  Cicero's  renderxng 
5r«9.f,  the  word  by  which  the  philofophers  of  Greece 
expreffed  it;  by  perturbatio  in  Latin.  In  this  fenfe  of 
the  word,  paflion  cannot  be  itfelf  a  dlftha  and  inde- 
pendent principle  of  aftion  ;  but  only  an  occafional  de- 
cree of  vehemence  given  to  thofe  difpofitions,  defires, 
and  affeaions,  which  are  at  all  times  prefent  to  the 
mind  of  man  ;  and  that  this  is  its  proper  fcnfe,  we  need 
n©  other  proof  than  that  paffion  has  always  been  con- 
ceived to  bear  analogy  to  a  ftorm  at  fea  or  to  a  tempeft 

in  the  air.  ,  p   i  •  i  t 

With  refpea  to  the  number  ot  pafGons  of  which  the 
mind  is  fufceptible,  different  opinions  have  been  held 
by  different  authors.  Le  Brun,  a  French  writer  on 
'  painting,  juftly  confidering  the  expreffion  of  the  paf- 
fions  as  a  very  important  as  well  as  difficult  branch  of 
his  art,  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  twenty,  of 
which  the  figns  may  be  expreffed  by  the  pencil  on 
canvafs.  That  there  are  fo  many  different  ftates  of 
mind  producing  different  efFeas  which  are  vifible  on 
the  features  and  the  ^reftures,  and  that  thofe  features 
and  geRures  ought  to  be  diligently  ftudied  by  the  artilt, 
are  truths  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  abfurd  to 
fionfidcr  all  thefe  different  ftates  of  mind  ^^pajfwns,  fince 
tranquillity  is  one  of  them,  which  is  the  reverfe  of 

paflion.  , 
•  The  common  divifion  of  the  paffions  int«  dejire  and 
mverfion,  hope  and  fear,  jey  and  grief,  love  and  hatred, 
has  been  mentioned  by  every  author  who  has  treated 
of  them,  and  needs  no  explication  ;  but  it  is  a  queflion 
of  fome  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  whether  thefe  different  paffions  be  each  a  degree 
of  an  original  and  innate  difpofition,  diftina  from  the 
eJifpofitioHS  which  are  refpeaively  the  foundations  of 
the  other  paffions,  or  only  different  modifications  of 
one  or  two  general  difpofitions  common  to  the  whole 

race.'  i   -u  i  • 

The  former  opinion  is  held  by  all  who  build  their 
fyftem  of  metaphyfics  upon  a  number  of  diflina  inter- 
nal fenfes ;  and  the  latter  is  the  opinion  of  thofe  who, 
with  Locke  and  Hartley,  rcfolve  what  is  commonly 
called  inftina  into  an  early  affociation  of  ideas.  (See 
Instinct),    That  without  deliberation  mankind  in- 
ftantly  feel  the  paffion  of  fear  upon  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger,  and  the  paffion  of  anger  or  rtfentment  upon 
the  reception  of  an  injury,  are  truths  which  cannot  be 
denied  :  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  feeds  of  thefe 
paffions  aie  innate  in  the  mmd,  and  that  they  are  not 
generated,  but  only  fweli  to  magnitude  on  the  profpea 
of  their  refpe6live  oljeas.    In  fuppoit  of  this  argu- 
ment,  it  has  been  ohferved  that  children,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  ilanger,  are  inflinaively  afraid  on 
beir  g  plared  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  and  that 
thisV^io"  contributes  to  their  fafety  long  before 
thev   cquire,  in  any  degree  equal  to  their  ncceffitics, 
the  exer -ife  of  their  rational  powers.  Deliperate 
anger,  caufed  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  in  part  founded  on  reafon  and  refleaiou  ;  but 
w:  ere  ang-r  impels  one  fnddenly  to  return  a  blow, 
evtn  without  thinking  of  doing  mifchief,  the  paffion 
laive.    In  proof  of  this,  it  i»  obfcrved,  that 
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iliftinaive  anger  is  frequently  raifed  by  bodily  pain, 
©cc::fioned  even  by  a  ilpck  or  a  ftone,  which  inftantly 
t«c<5i»€3  aa  objea  of  refeatmeot,  that  we  ^re  viokntly 


incited  to  crufh  to  atoms.    Such  condua  is  certainly  'affian, 
not  rational,  and  therefore  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  necef- 
farily  inftinaive. 

With  refpea  to  other  paffions,  fuch  as  the  lufl  of 
power,  of  fame,  or  ©f  knowledge,  innumerable  inflan- 
ces,  fays  Dr  Reid,  occur  in  life,  of  men  who  facrifice 
to  them  their  eafe,  their  pleafure,  and  their  health. 
But  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  men  fhould  facrifice 
the  end  to  what  they  defire  only  as  means  of  promot- 
ing that  end ;  and  therefore  he  feems  to  think  that 
thefe  paflions  muft  be  innate.  To  add  f^:rength  to 
this  reafoning,  he  obfcrves,  that  we  may  perceive 
fome  degree  of  thefe  principles  even  in  brute  animals 
of  the  more  fagacious  kind,  who  are  not  thought  to 
defire  means  for  the  fake  of  ends  which  they  have 
in  view. 

But  it  is  in  accounting  for  the  paffions  which  are 
difinterefted  that  the  advocates  for  innate  principles 
feem  moft  completely  to  triumph.    As  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  feel  the  paffion  of  pity  upon  the  profpea  of  a 
fellow-creature  in  diflrefs,  they  argue,  that  the  bafis 
of  that  paffion  muft  l)e  innate  ;  becaufe  pity,  being  at 
all  times  more  or  lefs  painful  to  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  is  felt,  and  frequently  of  no  ufe  to  the  perfon  wht> 
is  its  objea,  it  cannot  in  fuch  inflances  be  the  refult 
of  deliberation,  but  merely  the  exertion  of  an  original 
inflina.    The  fame  kind  of  reafoning  is  employed  to 
prove  that  gratitude  Is  the  exercife  of  an  innate  prin- 
ciple.   That  good  offices  are,  by  the  very  conftitution 
of  our  nature,  apt  to  produce  good  will  towards  the 
benefaaor,  in  good  and  bad  men,  in  the  favage  and  in 
the  civilized,  cannot  furely  be  denied  by  any  one  in 
the  leaft  acquainted  with  human  nature.  We  are  grate- 
ful not  only  to  the  benefaaors  of  ourfelves  as  indivi- 
duals, but  alfo  to  the  benefaaors  of  our  country  ;  and 
that,  too,  when  we  are  confcious  that  from  our  grati- 
tude  neither  they  nor  we  can  reap  any  advantage. 
Nay,  we  are  impelled  to  be  grateful  even  when  we 
h*ve  reafon  to  believe  that  the  objcfts  of  our  gratitude 
know  not  our  exiftence.    This  paffion  cannot  be  the 
effc^a  of  reafoning,  or  oF  affociation  founded  on  rea- 
foning ;  for,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thofe  mentioned,  there 
are  no  principles  from  which  reafon  can  infer  the  pro- 
priety  or  ufefulnefs  of  the  feeling.    That  puhllc  /p'lrii, 
or  the  affeaion  which  we  l^tar  to  ®ur  country,  or  to 
«ny  fuboidinate  community  of  which  we  are  members, 
is  founded  on  inftinft  ;  is  deemed  fo  certain,  that  the 
man  deftitute  of  this  affeaion,  if  there  be  any  fuch, 
has  been  pronounced  as  great  a  monfler  as  he  who  has 
two  heads. 

All  the  diftinterefted  paflions  are  founded  on  what 
philofophers  have  termed  benevolent  affeaion.  Inflead 
tiierefore  of  enquiring  into  the  origin  of  each  paflion 
feparately,  which  would  fwell  this  article  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  let  us  Ihlen  to  oae  of  the  fineft  writers  as  well  as 
ablefl  reafoners  of  the  age,  treating  of  the  origin  of 
benevolent  affeaion,       We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  f  Epyt 
principle  (fays  Dr  Reid  f),  t)  at  all  benevolent  z^ec-tbe aiU^^ 
ticns  aie  in  their  nature  agreeable  ;  that  it  Is  effential  ^^^^^^ 
to  them  to  defire  the  good  and  happlnefs  of  their  ob- 
jeas;  and  that  their  objea?  mull  therefore  be  beings 
capable  of  happlnefs.    A  thing  may  be  defired  either 
on  its  own  account,  or  as  the  mt-ns  in  order  to  fome-.. 
thing  elfe.    That  only  can  properly  be  called  an  ob- 
jcd  of  defire  which  is  defired  upon  its  own  account,; 

and 
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FalTion.  and  therefore  I  confMler  as  benevolent  thofc  afFefttons 
only  -which  defire  the  good  of  their  objeft  ultimately, 
and  not  as  means  in  order  to  fomething  elfe.  To  fay 
that  we  defire  the  good  of  others,  only  to  procure 
fome  plcafure  or  good  to  ourfelves,  is  to  fay  that 
there  is  no  benevolent  affedtion  in  human  nature. 
This  indeed  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  philofophers 
both  in  ancient  and  in  later  time«.  But  it  appears  as 
unreafonable  to  rcfolve  all  benevolent  alfedions  into 
felf-love,  as  it  would  be  to  refolve  hunger  and  thirfl; 
into  felf-love.  Thefe  appetites  are  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual.  Benevolent  affeftions 
are  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  fociety 
among  men ;  without  which  men  would  become  an 
cafy  prey  to  the  beafts  of  the  field.  The  benevo- 
lent affeftions  planted  in  human  nature,  appear  there- 
fore no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  human 
fpecics  than  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft."  In 
a  word,  pity,  gratitude,  friendfhip,  love,  and  patrio- 
tifm,  are  founded  on  different  benevolent  affeftions  ; 
which  our  learned  author  holds  to  be  original  part's  of 
the  human  conftitution. 

This  reafoning  has  certainly  great  force ;  and  if 
authority  could  have  any  weight  in  fettling  a  queftion 
of  this  nature,  we  know  not  that  name  to  which  greater 
deference  is  due  th»n  the  nane  of  him  from  whom  it 
is  taken.  Yet  it  muft  be  confefTed  that  the  philofo- 
phers, who  confider  the  affeftions  and  paffions  as  early 
and  deep-rooted  affociationsjfupport  their  opinion  with 
very  plaufible  arguments.  On  their  principles  we 
have  endeavoured  elfewherc  to  account  for  the  paffions 
of  fear  and  love,  (fee  Instinct  and  Love):  and  we 
may  here  fafely  deny  the  truth  of  what  has  been  ftated 
refpefting  fear,  which  feems  to  militate  againfl  that 
account.  We  have  attended  with  much  folicitude  to 
the  aftions  of  children ;  and  have  no  reafon  to  think 
that  they  feel  terror  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  till 
they  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  their  danger  in 
fuLa  fituations  by  their  parents  or  their  keepers.  Every 
perfon  knows  not  only  that  they  have  no  original 
or  inflinftive  dread  of  fire,  which  is  as  dangerous  to 
them  as  any  precipice ;  but  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  from  that  deflruftive  element  till 
they  ar«  either  capable  of  weighing  the  force  of  argu- 
ments, or  have  repeatedly  experienced  the  pain  of  be- 
ing burnt  by  it.  With  refpedt  to  fudden  refentment, 
we  cannot  help  confidering  the  argument,  which  is 
brought  in  proof  of  its  bein^  inflindlive,  as  proving 
the  contrary  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  Inftindl  is 
fome  myfterious  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  ex- 
citinj^  to  actions  of  beneficial  tendency  :  but  can  any 
benefit  arife  from  wrecking  our  impotent  vengeance  on 
a  ftock  or  a  ftone  ?  or  is  it  fuppofable  that  a  Being  of 
infinite  wifdom  would  excite  us  to  afiions  fo  extrava- 
gantly foolifh  ?  We  learn  from  experience  to  defend 
ourfelves  againfl  rational  or  fenfible  enemies  by  reta- 
liating the  injuries  which  they  inflift  upon  us ;  and 
if  we  have  been  often  injured  in  any  particular  man- 
ner, the  idea  of  that  injury  becomes  in  time  fo  clofely 
afTociated  with  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  con- 
ftantly  repelled,  that  wc  never  receive  fuch  an  in- 
juiy — a  blow  for  inflance — without  being  prompted 
to  mnke  the  ufual  retaliation,  without  reflciling  whe- 
ther the  objeft  be  fenfible  or  infenfible.  So  f»r  from 
-beln^  inftlndive  does  refentment  appear  to  us,  that 
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we  think  an,  attentive  obferver  may  eafily  perceive  Paffiom 
how  the  feeds  of  it  are  gradually  infufed  into  the  "^"^ 
youthful  mind  ;  when  the  child,  from  being  at  firfl  a 
timid  creature  fhrinking  from  every  pain,  learns  by  de- 
grees to  return  blow  for  blow  and  threat  for  threat. 

But  inflead  of  urging  what  appears  to  ourfelves  of 
moft  weight  againll  the  inflinftive  fyftem,  we  fhall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  a  differta- 
tion  on  the  Origin  of  the  Paffions  by  a  writer  whofe 
elegance  of  language  and  ingenuity  of  inveftigation  do 
honour  to  the  fchool  of  Hartley. 

**  When  an  infant  is  born  (fays  Dr  Sayers* ),  there  *  Di/quij;. 
is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  born  without 
ideas.  Thefe  are  rapidly  communicated  through  thej^f/^'fary" 
medium  of  the  fenfea.  The  fame  fenfes  are  alfo  tue 
means  of  conveying  to  him  pleafure  and  pain.  Thefe 
are  the  hinges  on  which  the  paffions  turn  :  and  till 
the  child  is  acquainted  with  thefe  fenfations,  it  would 
appear  that  no  paffion  could  be  formed  in  his  mind  ; 
for  till  he  has  felt  pleafure  and  pain,  how  can  he  de- 
fire any  objeft,  or  wifh  for  its  removal  ?  How  can  he 
either  love  or  hate  ?  Let  us  obferve  then  the  manner 
in  which  love  and  hatred  are  formed ;  for  on  thefe 
paffions  depend  all  the  reil.  When  a  child  endures 
pain,  and  is  able  to  dctedt  the  caufe  of  it,  the  idea  of  pain 
is  connefted  in  his  mind  with  that  of  the  thing  which 
produced  it;  and  if  the  objedl  which  occafioned  pain  be 
again  prefented  to  the  child,  the  idea  of  pain  afTociated 
with  it  arifes  alfo.  This  idea  confequently  urgea  the 
child  to  avoid  or  to  remove  the  objeft  ;  and  thus  arifes 
the  paffion  of  diflike  or  hatred.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  paffion  of  liking  or  love  is  readily  formed  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  from  the  affociation  of  pleafant  ideas 
with  certain  objefts  which  produced  them. 

The  paffions  of  hope  and  fear  are  flates  of  the 
mind  depending  upon  the  good  or  bad  profpedts  of 
gratifying  love  or  hatred  ;  and  joy  or  forrow  arifes 
from  the  final  fuccefa  or  difappointment  which  attends 
the  exertions  produced  by  love  or  by  hatred.  Out  of 
thefe  piffions,  which  have  all  a  perceptil  le  relation  to 
our  own  good,  and  are  univerfaliy  acknowledged  to  be 
felfiih,  all  our  other  paffions  are  formed." 

To  account  for  the  paffions  called  d'lfinterejled^  he 
obferves,  that  in  the  hiflory  of  the  human  mind  we 
find  many  inftances  of  our  dropping  an  intermediate 
idea,  which  has  been  the  means  of  our  connecting  two 
other  ideas  together;  and  that  the  affociation  of  thefe 
two  remains,  after  the  link  which  originally  united 
them  has  vanifhed.  Of  this  fadt  the  reader  will  find 
fufficient  evidence  in  different  articles  of  this  work 
(See  Instinct,  n°i9,  and  Metaphysics,  n''  loi): 
and,  to  apply  it  to  the  difinterefted  paffions,  let  us  fup- 
pofe, with  Dr  Sayers,  that  any  individual  has  done  to 
us  many  offices  of  kindnefs,  and  has  confequently  much 
contributed  to  our  happinefs ;  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
feek  with  fome  anxiety  for  the  continuance  of  thole 
pleafures  which  he  is  able  to  communicate.  But  wc 
fooH  difcern,  that  the  furtft  way  of  obtaining  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  friendly  offices  ia  to  make  them,  a* 
much  as  poffible,  a  fourcc  of  pleafure  to  himfelf.  We 
therefore  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  promote  hi» 
happinefs  in  return  for  the  good  he  has  conferred  up- 
on us,  that  thus  we  may  attach  him  to  us  as  much  as  we 
ate  able  Hitherto  all  is  plainly  feififh.  We  have  been 
evidently  endeav«uring,  for  the  fake  of  our  own  future 
A  2  grati- 
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Paflion.  gratification,  to  promote  the  happin.  fs  of  thisperfon  : 
— ""V^^  but  obferve  the  confequcnce.    We  have  thus,  bjr  con. 

templating  the  advantage  to  be  derived  to  ourfelv<8 
from  promoting  the  prof;)erity  of  our  friend,  learned 
to  aflbci^ite  a  fet  of  pleafant  ideas  with  his  happincfs ; 
but  the  link  which  has  uniteci  them  e^radually  cfcapes  ns, 
while  the  union  itfelf  remains.  Continuing  to  affoci- 
ate  pleafure  with  the  well-being  of  our  friend,  we 
endeavour  to  promote  it  for  the  fake  of  his  immediate 
gratification,  without  looking  farther ;  and  in  this 
way  his  happin.efs,  which  wag  firft  attended  to  only  as 
a  means  of  future  enjoyment,  finally  becorsies  an  end. 
Thus  then  the  paffion  which  was  originally  fclfiih,  ia 
at  length  dijlnterejed ;  its  gratification  being  com- 
pleted merely  by  its  fuccefs  in  promoting  the  happi- 
nefs  of  another." 

In  this  way  does  our  author  account  for  the  origin 
of  gratitude  ;  which  at  latt  becomes  a  habit,  and  flows 
fpontaneoufly  towards  every  man  who  has  either  been 
Oi  intended  10  be  our  benefnftor.  According  to  him, 
it  is  cafy  to  ol-iferve  alfo,  that  from  afleciating  plea- 
fure with  the  happinefs  of  an  individual  when  we  pro- 
cure it  ourfelves,  it  muft  of  coarfe  foon  follow,  that  we 
fhould  experience  pleafure  from  a  view  of  his  happi- 
nefs any  way  produced  ;  fuch  happinefs  raifing  at  all 
times  pleafant  ideas  when  it  is  prefented  to  our  minds. 
This  is  another  feature  of  a  difintcrefted  affcftion,  to 
feel  delight  from  the  mere  increafe  of  happinefs  in  the 
©hjeift  whom  we  love. 

*»  It  may  be  o!  jefted,  perhaps,  that  parents  feem  to 
have  an  injUnSive  difinterefted  love  of  their  offspring : 
but  furely  the  love  of  a  parent  (a)  for  a  new-born  in- 
fant is  not  ufually  equal  to  that  for  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years  old.  When  a  child  is  firft  born,  the  pro- 
fpefk  and  hopes  of  future  pleafure  from  it  are  fufficient 
to  make  a  parent  anxious  for  its  prcfervation.  As  the 
child  grows  up,  the  hope  of  future  enjoyment  from  it 
muft  increafe  :  hence  would  pleafure  be  affociated  with 
the  well-being  of  the  child,  the  love  of  which  would 
of  courfe  become  in  due  time  difinterefted." 

Our  author  does  not  analyfe  pity,  and  trace  ft  to  its 
fource  in  felfifhnefs  ;  but  he  might  eafily  have  done  it, 
and  it  has  been  ably  done  by  his  mafter.  Pity  or 
compaffion  is  the  uneafinefs  which  a  man  feels  at  the 
mifery  of  another.  It  is  generated  in  every  mind  du- 
ring the  years  of  childhood  ;  and  there  are  many  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  conftitution  of  children,  and  in  the 
mode  of  their  education,  which  make  them  particularly 
fufceptible  of  this  paflion.  The  very  appearance  of 
any  kind  of  mifery  which  they  have  experienced,  or 
of  any  figns  of  diftrefs  which  they  underftand,  excite 
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in  their  minds  painful  feelings,  from  the  remembrance  Paffl')fl. 
of  what  they  hnve  fuffered,  and  the  apprehenfion  of 
their  fuffering  it  again.  We  have  feen  a  child  a  year 
old  highly  entertained  with  the  nolfe  and  ftrugglei 
made  by  its  elder  brother  when  plunged  naked  into  9 
velTcl  filled  with  cold  water.  This  continued  to  be 
the  cafe  for  fnany  days,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to 
plunge  the  younger  as  well  as  the  elder  ;  after  which 
the  daily  entertainment  wys  foon  at  an  end.  The  little 
creature  had  not  been  itfelf  plunged  above  twice  till 
it  ceafed  to  find  divcrfion  in  its  brother's  fuifcrings.— 
On  the  third  day  it  cried  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  the 
bittereft  anguifli  upon  feeing  its  brother  plunged, 
tiiough  no  preparation  was  then  made  for  plunging 
itfelf :  but  furely  this  was  not  difinterefted  fyrapathy, 
but  a  feeling  wholly  fclfifh,  excited  by  the  remem- 
brance of  what  it  had  fuftered  itfelf,'  and  was  appre- 
_henfive  of  fuffering  again.  In  a  fhort  time,  however, 
the  painful  feelings  accompanying  the  fight  of  its  bro- 
ther's ftrugglee,  and  the  foun  J  of  his  cries,  were  couht- 
lefs  fo  affociated  with  that  fight  and  that  found,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  would  have  brought  the 
former  along  with  them,  even  though  the  child  might 
have  been  no  longer  under  apprehenfion  of  a  plunging 
itfelf.  This  affociation,  too,  would  foon  be  transferred 
to  every  boy  in  the  fame  circumftances,  and  to  fimilar 
founds  and  llruggles,  from  whatever  caufe  they  might 
proceed. 

Thus,  as  Dr  Hartley  obferves  ^,  "  when  feveral  §  Ohfer-va^ 
children  are  educated  together,  the  pains,  the  denials 
of  pleafure,  and  the  forrows  which  affecl  one,  gene- 
rally  extend  to  all  in  forae  degree,  often  in  an  equal 
one.  When  their  parents,  companioas,  or  attendants 
arc  fick  or  afflifted,  it  is  ufual  to  raife  in  their  minds 
the  nafcent  ideas  of  pains  and  miferies  by  fuch  words 
and  figns  as  are  fuited  to  their  capacities.  They  alfo 
find  thenifclves  laid  under  many  reftraints,  on  account 
of  the  ficknefs  or  affliction  of  others  ;  and  when  thefc 
and  fuch  like  circumftances  have  raifed  in  their  mrnds 
defircs  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their  own  internal  feel- 
ings, i.  e.  to  eafe  tht*  miferies  of  others,  a  variety  of 
internal  feelings  and  defires  become  fo  blended  and  af- 
fociated together,  as  that  no  part  can  be  diftinguilhed 
feparately  from  the  reft,  and  the  child  may  properly 
be  faid  to  have  compafiion.  The  fame  fources  of  com- 
paffion remain,  though  with  fome  alteration,  during 
our  whole  progrefs  through  life.  This  is  fo  evident,, 
that  a  reflefting  perfon  may  plainly  difcern  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  ef  his  compaffion  while  they  are  yet  the 
mere  internal  and,  as  one  may  fay,  felfilh  feelings  above* 
mentioned  ;  and  before  they  have  put  on  the  nature  of 

com- 


(a)  That  this  is  true  of  the  father  is  certain  ;  but  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  it  be  equally  true  of  the 
mother.  A  woman  is  no  fooner  delivered  of  her  infant,  than  file  carefles  it  with  the  utmoft  poffible  fondnefs» 
We  believe,  that  if  ftie  were  under  the  neceffity  of  making  a  choice  between  her  child  of  four  years,  and  her 
infant  an  hour  old,  fiie  would  rather  be  deprived  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  j  but  we  are  not  convinced 
that  this  would  proceed  from  a  lefs  degree  of  affediun  to  the  infant  than  to  the  child.  She  knows  that  the 
child  has  before  his  fourth  year  efcaped  many  dangers  which  the  infant  muft  encounter,  and  may  not  efcape  ; 
and  it  is  theiefore  probable  that  her  choice  would  be  the  refult  of  prudent  refleftion.  Though  we  are  not 
admirers  of  that  philofophy  wl'ich  fuppofes  the  human  mind  a  bundle  of  inftindls,  we  can  as  little  approve  of 
the  oppofite  fcheme,  which  allows  it  no  inftinds  at  all.  The  <^<>pyx  of  a  mother  to  her  new-born  infant  is  un- 
doubtedly inftinftive,  as  the  only  thing  which  at  that  moment  can  be  affociated  with  it  in  her  mind  is  the 
paui  flic  haa  fuffered  in  bringing  it  to  the  world. 
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corapaffion,  by  coahfcence  with  the  rsft.  Agreeably 
to  this  method  of  reafoning,  tt  may  be  ohfervcd,  that 
perfons  whofe  nerves  are  eafily  irritable,  and  thofe  who 
have  experienced  great  trials  and  afEiftions,  are  in  ge- 
neral more  difpofed  to  compnffion  than  others ;  and 
that  we  are  molt  apt  to  pity  others  in  thofe  difeafes  and 
calamities  which  we  either  have  felt  or  of  which  we 
apprehend  ourfelves  to  be  i»  danger." 

The  origin  of  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  is  thus 
traced  by  Dr  Sayers  :  "  The  pleafures  which  our 
country  affords  are  numerous  and  great.  \  The  wifh  to 
perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures,  includes 
the  wifli  to  promote  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try, without  which  many  of  them  would  be  loft.  All 
this  is  evidently  felfifh  ;  but,  as  in  the  progrcfs  of  gra- 
titude, it  finally  becomes  difinterefted.  Pieafant  ideas 
are  thus  ttrongly  connefted  with  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  after  the  tie  which  firft  bound  them  together 
has  efcaped  our  notice.  The  profperity  which  was  at 
firft  defirahle  as  the  means  of  future  enjoyment,  be- 
comes itfelf  an  end :  we  feel  delight  in  fuch  profperity, 
however  produced  ;  and  we  look  not  beyond  this  im- 
mediate delight.  It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  obf^jrve  in 
what  manner  a  general  and  difinterefted  benevolence 
takes  place  in  a  mind  which  has  already  received  plea- 
fure  from  the  happinefs  of  a  few  ;  the  tranfition  is  eafy 
towards  affociating  it  with  happinefs  in  gewral,  with 
the  happinefs  of  any  being,  whether  produced  by  our- 
felves or  by  any  other  caufe  whatever." 

From  this  reafoning,  our  author  concludes,  that  all 
our  paflions  may  be  traced  up  to  original  feelinsrs  of 
regard  for  ourfelves.  "  Thus  (in  the  forcibl^language 
of  a  learned  writer of  the  fame  fchool)  does  felf- 
love,  under  the  varying  appearance  of  natural  aff^eAion, 
domeftic  relation,  and  the  connexions  of  focial  habi- 
tude, at  firft  vs^ork  blindly  on,  obfcure  and  deep,  in 
dirt :  But  as  it  makes  its  way,  it  continues  rifing,  till  it 
emerges  into  light ;  and  then  fuddenly  expiring,  leaves 
behind  it  the  faireft  iffue,*' — benevolenc  affeclion. 

Self-love  forfook  the  path  it  firft  purfu'd, 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

Thus  have  we  ftated  the  two  oppofite  theories  rc- 
fpedling  the  origin  of  paffions  in  the  mind,  and  given 
our  readers  a  (hort  fpecimen  of  the  reafonings  by  which 
they  are  fupported  by  their  refpeAive  patrons.  Were 
we  called  upon  to  decide  between  them,  we  fhoulJ  be 
tempted  to  fay,  that  they  have  both  been  carried  to 
extremes  by  fome  of  their  advocates,  and  that  the 
truth  lies  In  the  middle  between^  them.  "  It  Is  impof- 
^,^^,^fible*  but  that  creatures  capuble  of  pieafant  and  pain- 
^(._ful  fenfations,  ftiould  love  and  choofethe  one,  and  dif- 
like  and  avoid  the  other.  No  being  who  knows  what 
happinefs  and  mifery  are,  can  be  fuppofed  Indiff"erent 
to  them,  without  a  plain  contradiftion.  Pain  Is  not 
a poJfthU  obje£l:  of  dcfire,  nor  happinefs  of  anjerjlon" 
To  prefer  a  greater  good  though  diftant,  to  a  lefs 
good  that  Is  prefent  ;  or  to  choofe  a  prefent  evil,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  future  evil — Is  Indeed  wife  and 
rational  condudl: ;  but  to  choofe  evil  ultimately,  Is  ab- 
folutely  Impoflible.  Thus  far  then  muft  be  admitted, 
that  every  being  pofleffed  of  fenfe  and  Intelleft,  necef- 
farily  dcfires  kis  own  good  as  foon  as  he  knows  what 
it  Is;  but  if  this  knowledge  be  not  innate,  neither  can 
the  defire.    Every  human  being  comes  into  the  world 
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with  a  capability  of  knowledge,  and  of  courfe  with  a  Paffion. 
capability  of  afFeftlons,  defires,  and  paflions ;  but  it  »  "•'  ■ 
feems  not  to  be  conceivable  how  he  can  aftually  love, 
or  hate,  or  dread  any  thing,  till  he  know  whether  it 
be  good,  or  ill,  or  dangerous.  If,  therefore,  we  have 
no  innate  ideas,  we  cannot  poflibly  have  innate  drfires 
or  averfions.  Thofe  who  contend  that  we  have,  feem 
to  think,  that  without  them  reafon  would  be  Infufiici- 
ent,  either  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or 
the  continuation  of  the  fpecles  ;  and  fome  writers  have 
alleged,  that  if  our  rsfFeftions  and  paflions  were  the 
mere  refult  of  early  aflTociations,  they  wrould  nccefl^arily 
be  more  capricious  than  we  ever  find  them.  But  thiu 
objiftion  feems  to  arife  from  their  not  rightly  undet- 
ftandlng  the  theory  of  their  antagonifts.  The  difci- 
ples  of  Locke  and  Hartley  do  not  fuppofe  it  poflible 
for  any  man  In  fociety  to  prevent  fuch  aflbciationa 
from  being  formed  in  his  mind  as  fhall  neceflarily  pro- 
duce dcfirea  and  averfions ;  far  lefs  do  they  think  it 
poflible  to  form  aflbciatlons  of  ideas  utterly  repugnant, 
fo  as  to  defire  that  as  good  which  his  fenfes  and  in- 
telled  have  experienced  to  be  evil.  Afl'ociations  are 
formed  by  the  very  fame  means,  and  at  the  very  fanxe 
time,  that  ideas  <>'-id  notions  arc  Imprefled  upon  the 
mind  ;  but  as  pain  is  never  raiftaken  for  pleafure  by 
the  fenfes,  fo  an  objeft  which  has  given  us  only  pain, 
i*  never  afltjclated  with  any  thing  that  makes  it  defi- 
rable.  We  fay  an  objeft  that  has  given  us  only  pain, 
becaufe  It  is  poflible  to  form  fuch  an  aflbciation  be- 
tween life  and  the  lofs  of  a  limb,  as  to  make  us  grate- 
ful to  the  furgeon  by  whom  it  was  amputated.  Aflb- 
ciatlons being  formed  according  to  the  fame  laws  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired,  it  by  no  means  follow* 
that  paflions  refulting  from  them  fliould  be  more  ca- 
pricious than  they  are  found  to  be  ;  and  they  certainly 
are  fufficiently  capricious  to  make  us  fufpeft  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  has  this  origin,  rather  than  that 
they  are  all  Infufed  into  the  mind  by  tlie  immediate 
agency  of  the  Creator.  If  man  be  a  being  formed 
with  no  innate  ideas,  and  with  no  other  inftinftive 
principles  of  aAion  than  what  arc  abfolutely  ncceflary 
to  preferve  his  exiftence  and  perpetuate  the  fpecles,  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  why  he  is  placed  In  this  world  as  in 
a  ftate  of  probation,  where  he  may  acquire  habits  oC 
virtue  to  fit  him  for  a  better.  It  is  likewife  eafy  to 
perceive  wtiy  fome  men  are  better  than  others,  and 
why  fome  are  the  flaves  of  the  moft  criminal  paflions. 
But  all  this  Is  unintelligible,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  feeds  of  every  paflion  are  innate,  and  that  man  u 
a  compound  of  reafon  and  of  inltinfts  fo  numerous 
and  various  as  to  fuit  every  circumftance  In  which  he 
can  be  placed. 

If  paflions,  whatever  be  their  origin,  operate  in- 
ftantaneoufly,  and  if  they  be  formed  according  to  fix- 
ed laws,  it  may  be  thought  a  queftlon  of  very  little 

importance  whether  they  be  Inftinftive  or  acquired  

This  was  long  our  own  opinion  ;  but  we  think,  that 
upon  maturer  refleftion  we  have  ften  reafon  to  change 
it.  If  paflions  be  the  refult  of  early  aflbciatlons,  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  that  no  improper  aflbciatlons 
be  formed  In  the  minds  of  children,  and  that  none  of 
their  unreafonable  defires  be  gratified.  Upon  this 
theory  it  feems  indeed  to  depend  almoft  wholly  upon 
education,  whether  a  child  ftrall  become  a  calm,  bene- 
volent, fteady,  and  upright  man ;  or  a  paffionate,  ca- 

priciousy 
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PalTioa.  prlci'ous,  felfidi,  tnifcreant.  By  teaching  him  to  refent 
every  petty  injury,  the  feeds  of  irafcibility  are  fown 
in  his  mind,  and  take  fuch  root,  that  before  the  age  of 
manhood  he  becomes  intolerable  to  all  with  whom  he 
mult  converfe.  By  exciting  numberlefs  defires  in  his 
youthful  mind,  and  inftantly  gratifying  them,  you 
make  him  capricious,  and  impatient  of  difappointmeHt; 
and  by  reprefcnting  other  children  as  ift  any  degree  in- 
ferior to  him,  you  infpire  him  with  the  hateful  paffion 
of  pride.  According  to  the  inftinflLve  theory,  edu-. 
cation  can  only  augment  or  diminifh  the  ftrength  of 
paffions  ;  according  to  the  other  theoiy,  it  is  the  fource 
•  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them.»  On  either  fup- 
pofition,  parents  fhould  watch  with  folicitude  over  the 
aftions  of  their  children ;  but  they  will  furely  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  be  doubly  watchful,  if  they  be- 
lieve, that  through  their  negleft  their  children  may  ac- 
quire hateful  paffions,  to  which,  if  properly  educated, 
they  might  have  remained  ftrangers  thro'  their  whole 
lives.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  folicitude 
fliould  begin  at  an  early  period  ;  becaufe  the  mind  is 
fufceptible  of  deep  aifociations  much  fooner  than  is 
fometimes  imagined.  Without  this  fufceptibility,  no 
language  could  be  learned;  and  there:^)re  a  child  by  the 
time  he  learns  to  fpeak,  may  have  planted  in  his  mind 
the  feeds  of  paffions,  on  the  juft  regulation  and  fubor- 
dination  of  which  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  hap - 
pinefs  of  mankind.  See  Moral  PIn/ofophy,  Part  I. 
Chap.  I,  &  2.  Part  HI.  n°  216. 

Passions  and  Emotions,  difFerence  between  them.  See 
JS MOTIONS  and  PaJJions. 

External  Signs  of  Emotions  and  Passions.  So  inti- 
mately connefted  are  the  foul  and  body,  that  every 
agitation  in  the  former  produces  a  vifible  effeft  up- 
on the  latter.  There  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  wonder- 
ful uniformity  in  that  operation ;  each  clafs  of  emotions 
and  paffions  being  invariably  attended  with  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  peculiar  to  itftlf,  Thefe  external 
-appearances,  or  figns,  may  not  imprt.perly  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  natural  language,  expreffing  to  all  be- 
holders emotions  and  paffions  as  they  arife  in  the 
heart.  Hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  are  difplayed  exter- 
nally :  the  charader  of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his 
face ;  and  beauty,  which  makes  fo  deep  an  imprcffion, 
is  known  to  rcfult,  not  fo  much  from  regular  features 
and  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good-nature,  goad- 
fenfe,  fprightlincfs,  fweetnefs,  or  other  mental  qua- 
lity, expreffed  upon  the  countenance.  Though  per- 
fc6l  flciil  in  that  language  be  rare,  yet  what  is  gene- 
rally knor/n  is  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  pnrpofes  of 
life.  But  by  what  means  we  come  to  underftani  the 
Isnguage,  is  a  point  of  fome  intricacy.  It  cannot  be 
"  by  fight  merely  ;  for  upon  the  moft  attentive  infpec- 
tion  of  the  human  vifage,  all  that  can  be  difcerned 
«rc,  fj-gurc,  colour,  and  motion,  which,  fingly  or  com- 
bined, never  can  reprefent  a  paffion  nor  a  fentiment: 
the  external  fign  is  indeed  vifible  ;  but  to  underftand 
its  meaning,  we  muft  be  able  to  connect  it  with  the 
paffion  that  caufee  it;  '  an  operation  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  eye-fight.  Where  then  is  the  inflruftor  to 
be  found  that  can  tinveil  this  fecret  connexion  ?  If 
we  apply  to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long 
and  diligent  obfervation,  we  may  gather,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with 
exprtfs  their  paffions  externally  :  but  with  refpeft  to 
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ftrangers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  ;  and  yet  wc  are  not  PaiGo*. 
puzzled  about  the  meaning  of  thefe  external  expref-  -""y  — 
fions  in  a  ftranger,  more  than  in  a  bofom-companion. 
Further,  had  we  no  other  means  but  experience  for 
underftanding  the  external  figns  of  paffion,  we  could 
not  expeft  any  uniformity,  nor  any  ^degree  of  flcill,  in 
the  bulk  of  individuals  :  yet  matters  are  fo  much  bet- 
ter ordered,  that  the  external  expreffions  of  paffion. 
form  a  language  underftood  by  all,  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned: 
We  talk  of  the  plain  and  legible  charafters  of  that 
language  ;  for  undoubtedly  we  are  much  indebted  to 
experience,  in  deciphering  the  dark  and  more  deUcate 
expreffions.  Whdre  then  fhall  we  apply  for  a  folution 
of  this  iatricate  problem,  which  feems  to  penetrate 
deep  into  human  nature  ?  Undoubtedly  if  the  mean- 
ing of  external  figns  be  not  derived  to  us  from  fight, 
nor  from  experience,  there  is  no  remainipg  fource 
whence  it  can  be  derived  but  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  fome  de-  Eig„t„„fj 
gree  of -confidence,  that  man  is  provided  by  nzlnrt  0/ eritlci/m 
with  a,  fenfe  or  faculty  that  lays  open  to  him  every 
paffion  by  means  of  its  external  expreffions.  And  we 
cannot  entertain  any  reafonablc  doubt  of  this,  when 
we  refleft,  that  the  meaning  of  external  figns  is  not 
hid  even  from  infants  :  an  infant  is  remarkably  affec- 
ted with  the  paffions  of  its  nurfe  expreffed  on  her 
countenance  ;  a  fmile  cheers  it,  a  frown  makes  it 
afraid  :  but  fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending 
danger  ;  and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend, 
unlefs  it  be  fenfible  that  its  nurfe  is  angry  ?  We  muft 
therefore  ^admit,  that  a  child  can  read  anger  in  ita 
nurfe's  face  ;  of  which  it  muft  be  fenfible  intuitively, 
for  it  has  no  other  mean  of  knowledge.  We  do 
not  affirm,  that  thefe  particulars  are  clearly  appre- 
hended by  the  child  ;  for  to  produce  clear  and  d,i{lindt 
perceptions,  refleftion  and  experience  are  requifite  : 
but  that  even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  muft  have  fome 
notion  of  its  l)eing  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  fhould  be  confcious  intuitively  of  a  paffion 
from  its  external  expreffions,  is  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  :  the  knowledge  of  that  language 
is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left  upon  experience; 
becaufe  a  foundation  fo  uncertain  and  precarious, 
would  prove  a  great  obftacle  to  the  formation  of  fo- 
cieties.  Wifely  therefore  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably 
to  the  fyflem  of  providence,  that  we  fhould  have  na- 
ture for  our  inftruftor. 

Such  is  the  philofophy  of  Lord  Karnes,  to  which 
o^jeftions  unanfwerable  may  be  made.  It  is  part  of 
the  inftinftive  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  which  his  Lord- 
fhip  has  carried  farther  than  ail  who  wrote  before  him, 
and  perhaps  farther  than  all  who  have  fucceeded  him 
in  this  department  of  fcience.  I'hat  a  child  intuitive- 
ly reads  anger  in  its  nurfe's  face,  is  f»  far  from  being 
true,  th?.t  for  fome  fhorc  time  after  birth  it  is  not  ter- 
rified by  the  rnoft  menacing  geftures.  It  is  indeed  ' 
abfolutely  incapable  of  fear  till  it  has  fuffered  pain, 
(fee  Instinct)  ;  and  could  we  con'lantly  carefs  it 
with  what  is  called  an  angry  lookt  it  would  he  cheered 
by  that  look,  and  frightened  at  a  fmile.  It  feels,  how- 
ever, the  e^eds  of  anger,  and  is  foon  capable  of  obfer- 
vlng  the  peculiarity  of  feature  with  vshich  that  paf- 
fion is  ufually  accompanied ;  aad  thefe  two  become  in 
a  fkort  time  fo  linked  together  in  its  tender  mind, 

that 
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IPaffion.   that  the  appearance  of  the  one  neceflarily  fuggefts  to  ^ 
"  V  '"^  it  the  reality  of  the  other. 

Sfcould  it  he  Lid  that  a  loud  and  fudden  noife 
_/larcles  a  child  inmediately  after  birth,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  infant  nmft  be  inftinftlveiy  afraid,  the  faft 
itiay  be  admitted,  without  any  neceffity  of  admitting 
the  inference.  The  nervea  of  an  infant  are  commonly 
very  irritable,  and  the  ftroni,'  impnlft-  on  the  auditory 
nerves  may  a^jitnte  its  whole  frame,  without  infpiring 
it  vith  the  paflion  of  fear.  The  loud  noife  is,  in  all 
probability  not  the  fip^n  of  approaching  danger,  bnt 
the  imn-ed'atc  c  iife  of  real  pain,  from  which  the  in- 
fant (hrinks:  as  it  would  from  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or 
the  fcorching  of  a  candle  But  we  have  faid  enough 
in  the  article  Immediately  preceding,  and  in  others 
-which  are  there  quoted,  to  Ihow  how  the  pafliona  may 
be  formed  by  alTotiations  even  in  early  infancy,  and 
yet  operate  as  if  they  were  inftindlive.  This  being 
the  cafe,  we  fhall  through  the  remainder  of  this  article 
fuffer  his  Lordfhip  to  fpeak  his  own  langttage,  with- 
out making  any  further  remarks  upon  it.  We  are 
induced  to  do  thia  for  two  reafons  ;  of  which  the  firfl 
is,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  probably  prefer  his 
theory  to  ours  ;  and  the  fecond  is,  that  his  ccnclufions 
refpefting  the  figns  and  language  of  paffion  hold 
equally  good  from  either  theory. 

We  perfeAly  agree  with  him,  that  manifold  and 
admirable  are  the  purpofes  to  which  the  external 
figns  of  paffion  are  made  fubfervient  by  the  Author 
of  our  nature; 

1.  The  figns  of  internal  a^^Itation  difplaycd  exter- 
nally to  every  fpeftator,  tend  to  fix  the  fignification 
of  many  words.  The  only  efFediual  means  to  afcertain 
the  meaning  of  any  doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
thing  it  reprefents  :  and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  words 
cxpreffive  of  things  that  are  not  objeds  of  external 
fenfe  ;  for  in  that  cafe  an  appeal  is  denied,  Paffr 
ftriftly  fpeakiruf,  .is  not  an  objeft  of  external  fenfe  : 
but  its  external  figan  are  :  and  by  means  ofHhefe  figns, 
paffions  may  be  u^-peaLd  to  wiih  tolerable  accuracy  : 
thus  the  words  ihat  deiiote  our  paffions,  next  to  thofe 
that  (denote  txtcrnal  oljefts,  have  the  mod  diftindl 
meaning.  Words  figaifying  internal  adtlon  and  the 
more  delicate  feelings,  are  lefs  diltinft.  This  defeat, 
with  regard  to  internal  adlion,  is  what  chiefly  occa- 
fions  the  intricacy  of  logic  :  the  terms  of  that  fcience 
are  far  from  being  fufficiently  afcertained,  even  after 

m^Ztfie.     much  care  and  labour  beflowed  by  an  eminent  writer* ; 

to  whom,  howeverj  the  world  is  greatly  indebted,  for 
removing  a  mountain  of  rubi)ifh,  and  moulding  the 
fubjedt  into  a  rational  and  corredt  form.  The  fame  de- 
fect is  remarkable  in  criticifm,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
jeft  the  moi-e  delicate  feelings ;  the  terms  that  denote 
thefe  feelings  being  not  more  diftindt  than  thofc  of 
logic. 

2.  Society  among  individuals  is  greatly  promoted 
by  that  univerfal  languaj^e.  Locks  and  geitures  give 
direft  accefs  to  the  heart  ;  and  lead  us  to  feledl,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  the  perfons  who  are  worthy  of  our 
confidence.  It  is  furprifing  how  quickly,  and  for  the 
moll  part  how  correctly,  we  judge  of  ch'aradler  from 
exiernal  appearance. 

3.  After  focial  intercoui-fe  is  commenced,  thefe  ex- 
ternal fii{nd,  which  diffufe  through  a  whole  aflernbly 
ihe  feeliags  of  each  individual,,  contribute  above  ail 
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ether  means  to  improve  the  focial  affedlions.  Lan-  Paflion. 
guage,  no  doubt,  is  the  moft  comprehenfive  vehicle  for 
communicating  emotions :  but  in  expedil^n,  as  well 
as  in  power  of  convidiori,  it  falls  fhort  or  the  figns 
under  confideration  ;  the  involuntary  figns  efpecially, 
which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where  the  counte- 
nance, the  tones,  the  geftures,  the  aftlons,  join  with 
the  words  in  communicating  emotions,  thefe  united 
have  a  force  irrefiftible.  Thus  all  the  pleafant  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  with  all  the  focial  and  vir- 
tuous affections,  are,  by  means  of  thefe  extcrniil  fign?, 
not  only  perceived,  but  felt.  By  this  admirable  con- 
trivance, converfation  .  becomes  that  lively  and  ani- 
mating amufement,  without  which  life  would  at  beLl 
be  infipid  :  one  joyful  couHtenance  fpreads  cheerful- 
nefs  inftantaneoufly  through  a  multitude  of  fpedtators. 

4.  Diffocial  paffions,  being  hurtful  by  prompting 
violence  and  mifchief,  are  noted  by  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  external  figns,  in  order  to  put  us  upon  our 
guard  :  thus  anger  and  revenge,  efpecially  when  fud- 
den, difplay  themfelves  on  the  countenance  in  legible 
charafters.  The  external  figns,  again,  of  every  paffion 
that  threatems  danger,  raife  in  us  the  paffion  of  fear  ; 
which  frequently  operating  without  reafon  or  refleftion, 
moves  us  by  a  fudden  impulfe  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger. 

5.  Thefe  external  figns  ar-e  remarkably  fubferviet^t 
to  morality.  A  painful  paffion,  being  accompanied, 
with  difagreeable  external  figns,  muft  produce  in  every 
fpeftator  a  painful  emotion  :  but  then,  if  the  paffion  be 
focial,  the  emotion  it  pi-oduces  is  attradlive,  and  con- 
nefts  the  fptdtator  with  the  perfon  who  fuffers.  Dif- 
focial paffions  only  are  produdtlve  of  repulfive  emo- 
tionr,  isvolving  the  fpeftator's  averfion,  and  frequently 
his  indignation.  This  artful  contrivance  makes  us  • 
cling  to  the  virtuous,  and  abhor  the  wicked. 

6  Of  all  the  external  figns  of  paffion,  thofe  of  af- 
fliction or  diftrcfs  are  the  molt  illuftrious  with  refpett 
to  a  final  caufe,  and  defervedly  merit  a  place  of  di- 
ftindion.  They  are  illuftrious  by  the  fingulsrity  of 
their  contrivance  ;  and  alfo  by  infpiring  fympathy,  a  ' 
paffion  to  which  human  fociety  is  indebted  for  its 
greateft  bieffing^  that  of  providing  reli^^^f  for  the  di- 
ttreffed.  A  fubjedt  fo  interefting  deferveo  a  kifurely 
and  attentive  examination.  The  conformity  of  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  his  external  eircumflances  is  in  every 
particular  wonderful :  his  nature  makes  him  prone  to 
fociety  ;  and  fociety  is  neceffary  to  his  well-being,  be- 
caufe  in  a  folitary  ilate  he  is  a  helplefs  being,  defti- 
tute  of  fupport,  and  in  his  diftrell'es  deflitute  of  re- 
lief :  but  mental  fupport,  the  fhlnlng  attribute  of 
fociety,  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  depen- 
dent upon  cool  reafon  ;  it  is  ordered  more  wifely,  . 
a;nd  with  greater  conformity  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  it  fhould  be  enforced  even  inftindtively  by  the 
paffion  of  fympathy.  Here  fympathy  makes  a  capital 
figure  ;  and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  means, . 
to  make  life  eafy  and  comfortable.  But  however  ef- 
fential  the  fympathy  of  others  may  be  to  our  well- 
being,  one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  could  be  raifed  by  external  figns  of  diflrefs  :  for  con- 
fiJering  the  analogy  •f  i«ature,  if  thefe  figns  be  agree- 
able, they  muft  give  birth  to  a  pleafant  emotion  lead- 
ing every  beholder  to  be  pleafed  with  hum;rn  woes :  i£ 
^ifa^regabk,  a§  they.undoi^btedly^rc;  ought  they  not 

jiaturally . 
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Paflion.  naturally  to  repel  the  fpedator  from  them,  in  order 
to  be  relieved  from  pain  ?  Such  would  be  the  reafon- 
ing  beforc'iiand  ;  and  fuch  would  be  the  efFeft  were 
man  purely  a  felfifli  being.  But  the  benevolence  of 
our  nature  gives  a  very  different  diredion  to  the  pain- 
ful paflion  of  fympathy,  and  to  the  defire  involved  in 
it:  inftead  of  avoiding  diftrefs,  we  fly  to  it  in  order 
to  aff'ord  relief ;  and  our  fympathy  cannot  be  other- 
wife  gratified  but  by  giving  al4  the  fuccour  in  our 
pQwcr.  Thus  asternal  figns  of  diltrefs,  though  difa- 
greeable,  are  attraflive  :  and  the  fympathy  they  in- 
fpire  is  a  powerful  caufe,  impelling  us  to  aff^ord  re- 
lief" even  to  a  ftrangcr,  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  re- 
lation. 

It  is  a  noted  obfervation,  that  the  deepeft  tragedies 
are  the  moll  crowded  :  which  in  an  overly  view  will  be 
thought  an  unaccountable  bias  in  human  nature.  Love 
of  novelty,  defire  of  occupation,  beauty  ofaftion,  make 
us  fond  of  theatrical  reprefentations  ;  and  when  once 
engaged,  we  muft  follow  the  fliory  to  the  conclufion, 
whatever  diftrefs  it  may  create.  But  wc  generally  be- 
come wife  by  experience  ;  and  when  we  forefee  what 
pain  we  (hall  fufi^.T  during  the  courfc  of  the  reprefen- 
t;ition,  is  it  not  furprifing  that  perfons  of  refleftion  do 
not  avoid  fuch  fpeftacles  altogether  ?  And  yet  one  who 
has  fcarce  recovered  from  the  diftrefs  of  a  deep  tragedy, 
refolves  coolly  and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  next, 
without  the  flighteft  obftru6lion  from  fclf-love.  The 
vhole  myflierj  is  explained  by  a  fingle  obfervation  : 
That  fympathy,  though  painful,  is  attraftive  ;  and  at- 
taches us  to  an  object  in  diftrefs,  inltead  of  prompting 
us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious  mechanifm  it 
is,  that  perfons  of  any  degree  of  fenfibility  are  attrac- 
ted by  affliftion  ftill  more  than  by  joy. 

To  conclude :  the  external  figns  of  paflion  are  a  ftrong 
indication,  that  man,  by  his  very  conftitution,  is  fra- 
med to  be  open  and  fincere.  A  child,  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  impulfes  of  nature,  hides  none  of  its 
emotions ;  the  favage  and  clown,  who  have  no  guide 
but  pure  nature,  expofe  their  hearts  to  view,  by  giving 
way  to  all  the  natural  figns.  And  even  when  men  learn 
to  differable  their  fentitnents,  and  when  behaviour  de- 
generates into  art,  there  ftill  remain  checks,  that  keep 
difllmulation  within  bounds,  and  prevent  a  great  part 
of  its  mifchievous  effedls :  the  total  fuppreflion  of  the 
voluntary  figns  during  any  vivid  paflion,  begets  the 
utmoft  uneafinefs,  which  cannot  be  endured  for  any 
confiderable  timfe  :  this  operation  becomes  indeed  lefs 
painful  by  habit ;  but  luckily  the  involuntary  figns 
cannot,  by  any  effort,  be  fupprefl'ed  nor  even  diflem- 
bled.  An  abfolute  hypocrify,  by  which  the  charafter 
is  concealed  and  a  fiftitious  one  afi'umed,  is  made  im- 
pra'51icable ;  and  nature  has  thereby  prevented  much 
harm  to  fociety.  We  mSy  pronounce,  therefore,  that 
N  'ture,  herfelf  fincere  and  candid,  intt^nds  that  man- 
kind (hould  prcferve  the  fame  character,  by  cultiva- 
ting fimplicity  and  truth,  and  baiiiftiing  every  fort  of 
dilfimulat'on  th?.t  tends  to  mifchief. 

Influence  of  Passion  iv'ith  refped  to  our  Pcrrsptinns, 
Opinions,  and  Belief.  So  intimately  are  our  perceptions, 
puflions,  and  aftions,  connected,  it  would  be  won- 
derful if  they  fhould  have  no  mi*  ual  influence.  That 
our  aftions  are  too  much  influenced  by  paflion,  is  a 
known  truth  ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  though  nut  fo 
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well  known,  that  paflion  hath  alfo  an  influence  upon  Ps/fion. 
our  perceptions,  opinions,  and  belief.  For  example,  — — y— 
the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and  things  are  generally 
diredied  by  affedtion;  An  advice  given  by  a  man  or  fi- 
gure hath  great  weight ;  the  fame  advice  from  one  in 
a  low  condition  is  defpifed  or  negledted  :  a  man  of 
courage  under-rates  danger  ;  and  to  the  indolent  the 
flighteft  obftacle  appears  unfurmountable.  All  thi» 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fimple  principle  of  aflb- 
ciation. 

There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known,  than 
that  tranquillity  and  fedatcnefs  are  the  proper  "ftate  of 
mind  for  accurate  perception  and  cool  deliberation  ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  we  never  regard  the  opinion  even 
of  the  wifeft  man,  when  we  difcover  prejudice  or  paf- 
fion  behind  the  curtain.  Paflion  hath  f\ich  influence 
over  us,  as  to  give  a  falfe  light  to  all  its  objefts.  A- 
greeable  paflions  prepoflefs  the  mind  in  favour  of  their 
objefts  ;  and  difagreeable  paflions,  not  lefs  againft  their 
objefts :  A  woman  is  all  periedtion  in  her  lover's  opi- 
nion, while  in  the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty  fhe  is  aukward 
and  difagreeable  :  when  the  pr.ffion  of  love  is  gone, 
beauty  vaniflies  with  it ;  — nothing  is  left  of  that  genteel 
motion,  that  fprightly  converiation,  thofe  numberlefa 
graces,  which  formerly,  in  the  lover's  opinion,  charm- 
ed all  hearts.  To  a  zealot  every  one  of  his  own  feit 
is  a  faint,  while  the  moft  upright  of  a  difl'erent  feil 
are  td  him  children  of  perdition  :  the  talent  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  friend,  is  more  regarded  than  prudent  condu6t 
in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  furprife  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  world  ;  our  opinions,  the  refult  frequent- 
ly of  various  and  complicated  views,  are  commonly  fd 
flight  and  wavering,  as  readily  to  be  fufceptible  of  a 
bias  from  paflion. 

With  that  natural  bias  another  circumftance  con- 
curs, to  give  paflion  an  undue  influence  on  our  opi- 
nions and  behef ;  and  that  is  a  ftrong  tendency  in  our 
nature  to  juftify  our  paflions  as  well,  as  our  actions, 
not  to  ocheis  only,  but  even  ta  ourfelves.  That  ten* 
dency  is  peculiarly  remarka'de  with  refpedt  to  difa- 
greeable paflions  :  by  its  influence,  objedts  are  magni- 
fied or  leflened,  ciicunaftances  fupplied  or  fupprefled, 
every  thing  coloured  and  difguifed,  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  juftification.  Hence  the  foundation  of  felf  deceit, 
where  a  man  impofes  upon  himfelf  innocently,  and 
even  without  fufpicion  ol'  a  i:ias. 

We  proceed  to  iiluftrate  the  foregoing  obfervations 
by  proper  examples. 

Gratitude,  when  warm,  is  often  exerted  upon  the 
children  ©f  the  benefactor  ;  efpecially  where  he  is  re- 
moved out  of  reach  by  death  or  abfence.  The  paffion 
in  this  cafe  being  exerted  for  the  fake  of  the  benefac- 
tor, requires  no  peculiar  exceflence  in  his  children  : 
but  the  praftice  of  doing  gool  to  thefe  children  pro- 
duces afleclion  for  them,  which  never  fails  to  advance 
them  in  our  efteem.  '  By  fuch  means,  ftrong  connec- 
tions of  affedlion  are  oiti.'n  formed  among  individuals, 
upon  the  flight  foundation  now  mentioned. 

Envy  is  a  paflion,  which,  being  altogether  unjufti- 
fiable,  cannot  be  excufed  but  by  difguifing  it  under 
fome  plaiifible  name.  At  the  fame  time,  no  paflion  is 
more  eager  than  envy  to  give  its  objedl  a  difagreeable 
appearance  :  it  magnifies  every  bad  quahty,  and  fixes 
on  the  moil  hua.bling  circumiUficcB  ; 

Caffiiis. 
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ratHtfn.,  ^     Cafius.  I  ,<^not  tcfi  wliat  you  and  otlier  mea 
"•v        Think  of  this  life  ;  but  far  my  fingle  felf, 
I  had  as  h'ef  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  myfelf. 
i  was  born  free  as  Caefar,  fo  were  you  ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  ^ell ;  ^nd  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  col  J  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gufty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  fliores, 
Cosfar  fays  to  «ie,  Dar'ft  thon,  C  ■fTitis,  »ov«r 
Leap  in  with  me  itito  this  angry  flood, 
And  fwim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plnnged  ih, 
And  bid  him  follow  ;  fo  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrcr.t  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lufty  finews  ;  throwing  it  afide. 
And  ftemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfr* 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  tlie  point  propoa'd, 
Csefar  cry'd,  Help  me,  CafTms,  ox  I  fink, 
i,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ance(lor> 
l)id  from  the  fiarnes  of  Troy  upon  his  (houlder 
The  old  Anchifes  bc^r  ;  fo  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
iDid  I  the  tired  Casfar :  and  tbls  man 
Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  CajTiits  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  ttinfb  bend  his  body 
if  Cjefar  carele'fsly  but  nod  on  him. 
ife  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ; 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  1  did  mark 
How  he  did  ^/liake.  ''Ti's  true,  this  god  did  fhake? 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 
And  that  fame  eye  whofe  btnd  doth  awe  the  world 
!DId  lofe  its  lufl;re  -:  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 
Ay,  and  that  tongue-of  his,  th;it  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  vn-ite  his  fpeechcB  in  their  book!*, 
Alas!  It  cry'd — Give'me  fome  driKk,  Titiniu3,~ 
As  a  fick  girl.  Yc  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  fuA  a  feeMe  temper  fhculd 
X^o  get  the  flart  of  the  majeftic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  aloire.     Jv/ius  Cxjar^  ad.  i-fe.  ^ 

Glo'fter,  inflamed  with  referitment  againll  his  fon 
Edgar,  could  even  force  himfelf  into  a  fnomentary 
•ccnvidlion  that  they  were  net  related  : 

O  ftrange  faften'd  villain  ! 
Would  he  deny  his  letter      I  never  got  him. 

King  LreaKy  a8  2./c^  3. 
When  by  great  fen  Ability  of  heart,  or  other  means, 
^rief  becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  ju- 
Itify  itfelf,  is  prone  to  magnify  the  caufe  ;  and  if  the 
teal  caufe  admit  not  of  being  magnified,  the  mind  feek« 
«  caufe  for  its  grief  in  Imagined  future  events  : 

Bujby.  Madam,  your  majcfiy  is  much  too  fad  : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  hj  afide  fdf-harming  heavinefs. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  difpofititDn, 

^een.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I  did  j  to  pleafc  myfcif. 
Vol. XIV.  Parti. 
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i  cannot  do  it.   Yet  I  know  no  cauJt  "IPaffum. 
Why  I  ^ould  wekowe  fuch  a  gucfl  as  grlePj  . 
'Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a  gueft 
As  my  fvveet  Ridiard  :  yet  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  Fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  tovv'rd  me  ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grievas, 
More  than  with  parting  frftin  my  lord  the  king. 

Richard  il.  a£l  2.fc. 

Refentment  at  full  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the 
'offender,  in  order  to  puaifh  him  ;  but  as  refentment, 
when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to  confcience,  the 
mind,  to  judify  its  paffion,  is  difoofed  to  paint  theft 
relations  in  the  blackeft  eoJonrs  ;  and  it  comes  at  \ik 
to  be  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  punlfhed  for 
their  own  demerits. 

Anger,  raifed  by  an  accidental  fbroke  upon  a  tendeJ: 
part  of  the  1x)dy,  is  fometimes  vented  upon  the  un- 
^efigning  caufe.  But  as  the  palton  in  that  cafe  is  ab- 
furd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  foKd  gratification  iw  pii- 
fli&ing  the  innocent,  the  fnind,  prone  to  juftify  as  well 
as  to  gratify  its  paflion,  deludes  itfeif  into  a  convic- 
tion of  the  aaion's  being  voluntary.  The  conviaion-, 
however,  is  but  momentary  ;  the  firfl:  rcfleaion  /hows 
it  to  be  erroneous :  and  the  paffion  vaniihcth  alraoft 
inftantaneoufly  with  the  convidion.  But  anger,  the 
rnoft  violent  of  all  pafTrons,  has  iHil  greater  influence? 
It  fometimes  forces  the  mind  to  perfonlfy  a  flock  or  a 
ftone  If  it  happen  to  occafion  bodily  pain,  and  even  to 
believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a  proper 
objeft  of  refentment.  And  that  wc  have  really  a 
mentai-y  conviaion  of  its  beifig  a  voluntary  agent, 
m aft  he  evident  from  con fidering,  that  without'^fuch 
conviaion  the  paffion  can  neither  be  juflified  nor  gra- 
tified ;  the  imagination  can  give  no  aid  ;  for  a  flock 
or  a  ftone  imagined  infenfible,  cannot  be  an  objea  of 
puniOiment,  if  the  mind  be  confclous  that  it  is  an  ima- 
gination  merely  without  any  reality  (a).  Of  fuch 
perfonification,  involving  a  convidion  of  rcility,  there 
is  one  illuftrious  inftance.  When  the  firfl:  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Hellefpont  was  deftroyed  by  a  ftorm, 
Xerxes  fell  Into  a  tranfport  of  rage,  fo  eXcefilve,  that 
he  commanded  the  fea  to  be  puniflied  with  300  ftripes; 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the 
following  words  to  be  pronounced :  «  O  thou  fait  and  HerodoK  ' 
bitter  water  !  thy  mafter  hath  condemned  thee  to  this  lib.  7/ 
punifliment  for  offending  him  without  caufe ;  and  is 
refolved  to  pafs  over  thee  in  defpite  of  thy  infolence  : 
with  reafon  all  men  negka  to  facrlfice  to  thee,  bccaufe 
thou  art  both  difafrecablc  and  treacherous." 

Shakefpeare  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the  ir- 
regular influence  of  paflion  in  making  us  believe  things 
to  be  otherwife  thaa  they  are.  King  Lear»  in  his  di- 
ftrefs,  perfonifies  the  rain,  wind,  and  thunder  ;  and  in 
order  t©  juftify  his  refentment,  believes  them  to  be  ta- 
king part  with  his  daughters : 

B  Lear. 


(a)  We  have  already  fliown  how  a  tnan  may  be  inftigated  to  wreck  his  vengeance  on  a  ftock  or  a  ftone 
^ithout  ever  confidenng  whether  it  be  fcnfiWe  or  infenfible  :  (See  Passion  )  If  the  florv  of  V^l  k  !  * 
U  may  have  confidered  the  fea  as  fenfible  and  animated,  without  dreaming  (hat  a  ftock  oTa  ftfne  rfo  Th^ 
fea  was  a  g«d  among  many  of  the  pagans,  and  wa«  confidered  as  fuch  by  Xcrxee,  or  he  could  not  W  at,! 
I)lauded  mea  for  not  facrificin|f  to  K.  °^ 


PAS  [ 

Pfiffion.       Lear.  Rumble  tKy  bellyful,  fplt  fire,  fpout  rain  I 
— "  V  ■  '  Kor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters. 
1  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindnefs  ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingv'oms,  cail'd  you  children  ; 
You  owe  me  no  fubfcrlptlon.    Then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleafure.— Here  1  Rand,  your  brave  j 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis'd  old  man  ! 
But  yet  1  cnll  you  fervile  minifters^ 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles  'gainft  a  head 
So  old  and  whicc  as  this.    Oh!  oh!  'tis  foul! 

Aa^  fc.  2. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  againft  his  favourite 
horfe  for  carrying  Bolingbroke,  is  led  into  the  con- 
viftion  of  his  being  rational  : 

Groom.  O,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  ftreets,  that  coronation-day. 
When  Bolingbroke  roik  on  Roan  Barbary, 
That  horfe  that  thou  fo  often  haft  beftrld, 
Th^t  horfe  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefl'ed. 

K.Rkh.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  tell  me,  gentle  friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  difdaln'd  the  gmund. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back ! 
That  jade  had  eat  bread  fram  my  royat  hand. 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble  ?  would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ufurp  his  back  ? 

Rubard  ll.aaS'/c- 

Hamlet,  fwelled  with  indignatioQ  at  his  mother's  fe- 
cond  marriage,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  leflen  the  time 
of  her  widowhood,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  being  a 
violent  circumftance  againft  her  ;  and  he  deludes  him- 
felf  by  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval  fhorter 
than  the  real  one  : 


Hamlet.- 


-That  it  fhould  come  to  this! 


But  two  months  dead;  nay,  not  fo  rnuch;  not  two — 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr:  fo  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  permitted  not  the  wind  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heav'n  and  earth  I 
Muft  I  remember — why,  fhe  would  hang  oB  him, 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  vyhat  it  fed  on  :  yet,  within  a  month  

Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman! 
A  little  month  !  or  ere  thofe  fhoes  were  old, 
With  which  (he  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears  why  fhe,  cv'n  (he — 

(O  heav'n  \  a  beaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
'  Wou'd  have  mourn'd  longer)  married  with  mine  uncle, 
My  father's  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  !  — 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flulhing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married  Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed!  to  poft 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets  ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come  to  good, 
But  break  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

Aa  I  .fc.  3. 

The  power  of  paffion  to  falfify  the  computation  of 
time  is  remarkable  in  this  iaftance;  becaufe  time,  which 
bath  an  accurate  meafure,  is  Icfa  obfesLuious  to  our 
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fire$  and  wl(hes,  than  objeds  which  have  no  precife  ^J^^'^ 
ftandard  of  lefs  or  more.  ""v— 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallowed  upon  very  {len- 
der evidence  ;  our  wifhes  magnify  the  prol-ability  of 
the  event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  the  relater  }  and 
we  believe  as  certain  what  at  beft  is  doubttul : 

Quel,  che  1'  huom  vede,  amor  11  fa  invifible 
E,  1'  invifibil  fa  veder  amore. 
Qtiefto  creduto  fu,  che  'I  mifer  fude 
Dar  facile  crcdenza  a'  quel,,  che  vuole. 

Or/and.  Furiof.  cant.  I./.  56. 

For  the  fame  reafoH,  bad  news  gain  alfo  credit  upon 
the  fli.-hteft  evidence  :  fear,  if  once  alarmed,  has  the 
fame  tffea  with  hope,  to  magnify  every  circumftance 
that  tends  to  conviftion.  Shakefpeare,  who  (how^s- 
more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  any  of  ourphi- 
lofophers,  hath  in  his  Cymheline  reprefented  this  bias 
of  the  mind ;  for  he  makes  the  perfon  who  alone  was^ 
aftefted  with  the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence  that  did 
not  convince  any  of  his  companions.  And  Othello  is 
convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity  from  circumftance* 
too  flight  to  move  any  perfon  lefs  intercfted. 

If  the  news  intcrcft  us  in  fo  low  a  degree  as  to  give 
place  to  reafon,  the  effeft  will  not  be  altogether  the 
fame  :  judging  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
the  ftoty,  the  mind  fettles  la  a  rational  conviftion  ci- 
ther that  it  is  true  or  not.  But  even  in  that  cafe,  the 
mind  is  not  allowed  to  reft  in  that  degree  of  convic- 
tion which  Is  produced  by  rational  evidence  :  if  the 
news  be  in  any  degree  favourable,  our  belief  is  ralfed' 
by  hope  to  an  improper  height ;  and  if  unfrwourable^. 
by  fear. 

This  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpeft  to  fu- 
ture events  :  if  a  future  event  be  either  much  wifhed 
or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails  to  augment  the  pro- 
bability beyond  truth. 

That  eafin-efs  of  belief,  with  refpeS  to  wonders  and 
prodigies,  even  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a 
ftrange  phenomenon  ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  following  propofition,  That  the  more 
fingular  any  event  is,  the  more  evidence  is  required  tp 
produce  belief:  a  familiar  event  daily  occurring,  being- 
in  itfelf  extremely  probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and. 
therefore  is  vouched  by  the  flightefl  evidence  ;  but  to 
overcome  the  improbability  of  a  ftrange  and  rare  event, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  the  very  ftrongeft  evi- 
dence is  required.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  won, 
ders  and  prodigies  are  fwallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon 
evidence  that  would  not  be  fufficient  to  afcertain  the 
raoft  famihar  occurrence.    It  has  been  reckoned  dlfii- 
cuh  to  explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind  ;  but  we  are 
now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  pafllon  up- 
on opinion  and  belief;  a  ftory  of  ghofta  or  fairies,  told 
with  an  air  of  gravity  and  truth,  raifeth  an  emctloa  of 
wonder,  and  perhaps  of  dread  ;  ;ind  thefe  emotions  im- 
pofing  on  a  weak  mind,  imprefs  upon  It  a  thorough 
conviftion^  contrary  to  reafc-n. 

Opinion  and  belief,  are  influenced  by  propenfity  aa 
well  as  by  paflion.  An  innate  propenfity  is  all  we  have 
to  convince  us  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  uni- 
form :  influenced  by  that  propenfity,  we  often  raflilj- 
think,  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  have  aa 
end  ;  and  in  natural  philofophy,  writers,  influeneed^by 
the  fame  propenfity,  fttetch  commonly  their  analbglcal 

reafoa-> 
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rcsfonin^^B  beyond  juft  bounds.    See  Metaphysics, 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  afFeftion  as 
■Well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftoiy  of  a  fine  lady 
find  a  curate  viewing  the  moon  through  a  telefcope  is 
n  pleafant  illuftration  J  "  I  perceive  (fays  the  lady) 
two  (hadows  inrlining  to  each  other  ;  they  are  certain- 
ly two  happy  lovt  is :"  "  Not  at  all  (replies  the  cu- 
rate), they  are  two  fteeples  of  a  cathedral." 

Language  of  Pashon.  Among  the  particulars  that 
compofe  the  focial  part  of  our  nature,  a  propenfity  to 
Communicate  our  opinions,  O'.ir  emotions,  and  every 
thing-  that  afFcils  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad  fortune  and 
injuftice  afFe£fc  us  greatly;  and  of  thefe  we  are  fo  prone 
to  complain,  that  if  we  have  no  friend  nor  acquaint- 
ance to  take  part  in  our  fufferings,  we  fometimes  utter 
our  complaints  aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to  li- 
ften. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  ftate  of 
mind.  A  man  immoderately  grieved,  feeks  to  affliCl 
himfelf,  rejefting  all  confolation  :  immoderate  grief 
accordingly  is  mute  ;  complaining  is  ftruggling  for 
confolation. 

It  is  the  wretch's  comfort  ftill  to  have 
Some  ftnall  referve  of  near  and  inward  wo, 
Some  unfufpc6ted  hoard  of  inward  grief. 
Which  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn, 
Aftd  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Bride,  a8  \  .fc.  i. 

Whea  grief  fubffdes.  It  then,  and  no  fooner,  finds  a 
tongue :  we  complain,  becaufe  complaining  is  an  ef- 
fort to  difburden  the  mind  of  its  diftrefs.  This  obfer- 
vation  is  finely  illuftrated  by  a  ftory  which  Herodotus 
records,  b.  3.  Cambyfes,  when  he  conquered  Egypt, 
made  Pfammeticus  the  king  prifoner ;  and  for  trying 
his  conftancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  dreffed  in  the 
habit  of  a  fiave,  and  to  be  employed  in  bringing  *'ater 
from  the  river ;  hii  fon  alfo  was  led  to  execution  with 
a  halter  about  his  neck.  The  Egyptians  vented  their 
forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations  :  Pfammeticus  only, 
with  a  downcaft  eye,  remained  filtnt.  Afterward 
meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  who,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  begging  alms, 
he  wept  bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Cambyfes, 
flruck  with  wonder,  demanded  an  anfwer  to  the  fol- 
lowing queftion  :  "  Pfammeticus,  thy  mafter  Camby- 
fes is  defirous  to  know,  why,  after  thou  hadft  feen  thy 
daughter  fo  ignominioully  treated,  and  thy  fon  led  to 
execution,  without  exclaiming  or  weeping,  thou  Ihouldft 
be  fo  highly  concerned  for  a  poor  man,  noway  related 
to  thee?"  Pfammeticus  returned  the  following  anfwer: 
**  Son  of  Cyrus,  the  calamities  of  ray  family  are  too 
great  to  lekve  me  the  power  of  weeping;  hue  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  a  companion,  reduced  in  his  old  age  to 
want  of  bread,  is  a  fit  fubjeft  for  lamentation." 

Surprife  and  terror  are  filent  paffions,  for  a  different 
reafon  :  they  agit  '.te  the  mind  fo  violently,  as  for  a 
time  to  fufpend  the  cxercife  of  its  faculties,  and  among 
others  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more 
loquacious  than  immoderate  grief.  But  when  thefe 
paffions  become  moderate,  they  fet  the  tongue  free, 
and,  like  moderate  grief,  become  loquacious.  Mode- 
rErte  love,  when  unfuccefsful,  is  vented  in  complaints ; 
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when  fuccefsful,  is  full  of  joy  exprefTed  by  words  and  Paflton. 
geftures.  "~~v 

As  no  paflion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted  exiflence, 
nor  beats  always  with  an  equal  pulfe,  the  language 
fuggcfted  by  paflion  is  not  only  unequal  but  frequent- 
ly interrupted  :  and  even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit 
of  paflion,  we  only  exprefs  in  words  the  more  capital 
fentiments.  In  fam.iliar  converfation,  one  who  vcntg 
every  fingle  thought,  is  juftly  branded  with  the  cha- 
rafter  of  loquacity  ;  becaufe  fenfible  people  exprefs  no 
thoughts  but  what  niake  fome  figure  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  we  are  only  difpofed  to  exprefs  the  ftrougeft 
impulfes  of  paflion,  efpecially  when  it  returns  with  ira- 
petuofity  after  interruption. 

It  is  elfewhere  obfcrved*  that  the  fentiments  ought  *  Sec  the 
to  be  tuned  to  the  paflion,  and  the  language  to  both  article  Stm- 
Elevated  fentiments  require  elevated  language  :  tender 
fentiments  ought  to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  foft 
and  flowing  :  when  the  mind  is  deprefled  with  any 
paflion,  the  fentiments  mufl;  be  exprefled  in  words  that 
are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  intimately  con- 
ned:ed  with  the  ideas  they  reprefent,  the  greateft  har- 
mony is  required  between  them :  to  exprefs,  for  ex- 
ample, an  humble  fentiment  in  high-founding  words, 
is  difagreeable  by  a  difcordant  mixture  of  feelings ; 
and  the  difcord  is  not  lefs  when  elevated  fentiments  arc 
drefled  in  low  words  : 

Vcrfibus  exponi  traglcis  res  comica  non  vult, 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyeftas. 

Herat.  Ars  poet.  I  89. 

This, however,  excludes  not  figurative  expreflion,  which, 
within  moderate  bounds,  commimicatts  to  the  fentiment 
an  agreeable  elevation.  We  are  fenfible  of  an  eff"eft  di- 
reftly  oppofite,  where  figurative  expreflion  is  indulged 
beyond  a  juft  meafure:  theoppofition  between  the  ex-, 
preflion  and  the  fentiment  makes  the  dil'cord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality. 

At  the  fame  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the  lan- 
guage of  every  paflion  :  pleafant  emotions,  which  ele- 
vate or  fwell  the  mind,  vsnt  themfelves  in  Itrong  epi- 
thets and  figurative  expreflion  ;  but  humbling  and  di- 
fpiriting  paffions  affeft  to  fpeak  plain  : 

Et  traglcus  pletumque  dolet  fermone  pedeftri. 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  ct  exul  uterque, 
Projicit  arapuUas  ct  fefquipedalia  verba. 
Si  curat  cor  fpeftantis  tetigifle  querela, 

Horat.  Ars  poet.  pj. 
Figurative  expreflion,  being  the  work  of  an  enlivened 
imagination,  cannot  be  the  language  of  anguiih  or  di- 
ftrefs. Otway,  fenfible  of  this,  has  painced  afccne  of 
diftrefs  in  colours  finely  adapted  to  the  fubjeft  :  there 
is  fcarce  a  figure  in  it,  except  a  fliort  and  natural  fi- 
mile  with  which  the  fpeech  is  introduced.  Belvldera, 
talking  to  her  father  of  her  hu&and  ; 

Think  you  faw  what  paft  at  our  lafl:  parting ; 
Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion. 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  fteps. 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaiing  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  ;  think  you  faw  his  one  hand 
Fix'd  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
Grafp'd  a  keen  threat'ning  dagger:  oh,  'twas  thus 
We  laft  crabrac'd,  when,  trembling  with  revenge. 

He 
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Paflion.    Jle  dragg'd  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bofom 
Piefented  liorriJ  death  ;  cry*d  out,  My  friends! 
Where  are  my  friends?  fwore,  wept,  rag'd,  threatenM, 
For  he  yet  lov'd,  and  that  dear  love  preferv'd  me  [lov'd ; 
To  this  lall  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  rvat  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  fhould  do  th'  unfriendly  office. 
If  1  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me  ; 
Fly  to  the  fenate,  fave  tbepromia'd  lives 

his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  facrifice. 

Venice  Preferv^d,  aS  ^. 

To  preftrve  the  forefald  refemblance  between  words 
and  their  meanin?r,  the  fentiments  of  aftive  and  hurry- 
inf^  psffions  ought  to  be  drelFed  in  words  where  fyl- 
Jables  prevail  that  are  pronounced  fhort  or  faft  ;  for 
thefe  make  an  impreffion  of  hurry  and  precipitatioTi. 
Bmotions,  on  the  other  hand,  that  reft  upon  their 
objefts,  pre  beft  exprefled  by  words  where  fyllables 
prevail  that  are  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A  perfon 
affefted  with  melancholy,  has  a  languid  and  flow  train 
©f  perceptions.  The  expreffion  beft  fuited  to  that  Hate 
of  mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  of  long,  but  of 
many  fyllables,  aboun  ^  in  the  compofition  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  following 
jpafi'age : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav'nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  £/oifa  to  Abelard. 

To  preferve  the  fame  refemblance,  another  circum- 
ilance  is  requifite,  that  the  language,  like  the  emo- 
tion, be  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or  uniform.  Calm 
and  fweet  emotions  are  btft  expreffed  by  words  that 
glide  foftly  :  furprife,  fear,  and  other  turbulent  paf- 
fions,  require  an  exprefllon  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  any  diligent  Inquirer  into  na- 
ture, that,  in  the  hurry  of  paffion,  one  generally  ex- 
jpreffes  that  thing  firft  which  is  moft  at  heart;  which  ia 
beautifully  done  in  the  following  paflage  : 

Me,  me;  adfura  qui  feci:  in  me  convertite fer rum, 
O  Rutuli,  mea  fraus  omnis.  JEneid.  ix.  427. 

Paflion  has  often  the  effcft  of  redoubling  words, 
the  better  to  make  them  exprcfa  the  ftrong  conception 
of  the  mind.  This  is  finely  imitated  in  the  following 
examples. 

 Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light ! 

And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  fo  frelh  and  gay ! 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains! 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures!  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here. — 

Paradlfe         b.-*m  2']l. 

 Both  have  finn'd  !  but  thou 

Againft  God  only;  1,  'gainft  God  and  thee: 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return  ; 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heav'n,  that  all 
The  fcntence,  from  thy  head  rensov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  fole  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  wo; 
Me!  pe!  only  juft  objeft  of  his  ire. 

Paradifs  Lojl^  b.x.  9  30. 

In  general,  the  language  of  violent  paflion  ought 
^  be  broken  aad  iiterrupted.  Soliloquies  otight  to  be 
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fo  in  a  peculiar  manner :  language  is  intea^ed  by  na-  Palfi^n. 
ture  for  fociety  ;  and  a  man  when  alone,  though  he  — y-^ 
always  clothes  his  thoughts  in  words,  feldom  gives  his 
words  utterance,  unlefs  when  prompted  by  fome  ftrong 
emotion  ;  and  even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals  only. 
Shakefpep.re's  foliloquies  may  be  juftly  ettabliftied  as  a 
model ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  model  more 
perfeft.  Of  his  many  incomparable  foHloquies,  the 
two  following  only  ftiall  be  quoted,  being  different  in 
their  manner. 

Hamlet.  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  folid  flefh,  would 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  !  [melt, 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fixM 
His  canon  'gainft  felf-flaughter !  O  God!  O  God! 
How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world! 
Fie  on't !  O  fie  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  feed:  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

Poflefs  it  merely.  That  it  fliould  come  to  this! 

But  two  months  dead!  nay,  not  fomuch;  not  two— 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  :  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.   Heav'n  and  earth ! 
Muft  I  remember — why,  Ihe  would  hang  on  hiin. 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  :  yet,  within  a  month  

Let  me  not  think— Frailty,  thy  name  is  JVsman! 
A  little  month!  or  ere  thefe  fhoes  were  old, 
With  which  flie  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears  why  ihe,  ev'n  fhe — — 

(O  heav'n!  a  beaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer—^)  married  with  mine 
uncle. 

My  father's  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 

Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  !  ■ 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flufliing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married — •  Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft' 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  flieets! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hoi  J  my  tongue. 

Humlttf  a£l  I .  fc. 

**  Ford.  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a  vifion?  is  this  a  dream? 
"  do  1  fleep  }  Mr  Ford,  awake  ;  awake,  Mr  Ford  ; 
**  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  bell  coat,  Mr  Fordi 
"  this  'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  hnen  and 
"  buck  ball<ets  ?  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  what 
"  I  am  ;  I  will  now  take  the  leacher ;  he  is  at  my 

houfe  ;  he  cannot  'fcapc  me  ;  'tis  impoflible  he 
"  fliould  ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purfe, 

nor  into  a  pepper-box.  But  lell  the  devil  th  it 
"  guides  him  (hould  aid  him,  I  will  ftarch  impoflible 
*'  places ;  tho'  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be 
"  what  1  would  not,  fliall  not  make  me  tame." 

Merry  Wives  of  Wmdjor,  a£l  '^'fc.  lajl. 

Thefe  foliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  c(^ies  of  na- 
ture :  in  a  paflionate  foliloquy  one  begins  with  think- 
ing aloud,  and  the  ftrongeft  feelings  only  are  ex- 
prefl"ed  ;  as  the  fpeaker  warms,  he  begins  to  imagine 
one  liftening,  and  gradually  flid^s  into  a  connedled 
difcourfe. 

How  far  diftant  are  foliloquies  generally  from  thefe^, 
modele  ?  So  far  indeed  as  to  give  difguft  inftead  o£ 
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Paffion.  pleafure.  The  firft  fcenc  of  Iphigem'a  in  Tauris  tlif- 
covers  that  princtfs,  in  a  foliloquy,  gravely  reporting 
to  herfelf  her  own  hiftory.  There  is  the  fame  impro- 
priety in  the  firft  fcene  of  Alceftes,  and  in  the  other 
introduftions  of  Euripides,  almoft  without  exception. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  ;  it  puts  one  in  mind 
of  a  moft  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  thnt  of 
making  every  figure  explain  itfelf  by  a  written  label 
ifTuing  from  its  mouth.  The  defcription  which  a  pa- 
rafite,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  (a3  2.  Jc.  2.)  gives 
of  himfelf,  makes  a  fprightly  foliloquy  :  but  it  is  not 
confiftent  with  the  rules  of  propriety  ;  for  no  man,  in 
his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind  and  upon  a  familiar  fubjeft, 
ever  thinks  of  talking  aloud  to  himfelf.  The  fame  oh- 
jedlion  lies  againft  a  foliloquy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the 
fame  author  (a3  i.  fc.  i.)  The  foliloquy  which 
makes  the  third  fcene  a£l  third  of  his  Htlcyra^  is  infuf- 
ferable  j  for  there  Pamphihis,  fobcrly  and  circumflan- 
tlally,  relates  to  himfelf  ?.n  adventure  which  had  hap- 
pened to  him  a  moment  be'ore. 

Corncille  is  unhappy  in  his-foliloquics  :  Take  for  a 
fpecimen  the  firft  fcene  of  Cinna. 

Racine  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  fame  refpefl.  His 
foliloquies  are  regular  harangues,  a  chain  completed  in 
every  link,  without  interruption  or  interval :  that  of 
Antiocbus  in  Berenice  (a<3  I.  7^-  2  )  refemblea  a  re- 
gular pleading,  wh^rc  the  parties  pro  and  con  dlfplay 
their  arguments  at  full  length.  The  following  folilo- 
quies are  equally  faulty  :  Bajazet,  a3  1.  fc.  7.  ;  Ml- 
thridatCy  aB  fc.  4.  ;  and  aS  ^.  fc.  5.  ;  Iph'igenia^ 
ea  4.  fc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interefting  fubjefts,  but 
Ttithoiit  any  turbulence  of  paffion,  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  continued  chain  of  thought.  If,  for  example,  the 
nature  and  fprightlinefs  of  the  fubjedl  prompt  a  man  to 
fpcak  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  ex- 
preflion  muft  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interrup- 
tion, as  in  a  dialogue  between  two  perfons  ;  which 
juftifies  Falftaff's  foliloquy  upon  honour  t 

**  What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with  Death,  that 
"  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  'tis  no  matter,  Honour  pricks 
*♦  me  on.  But  how  if  Honour  prick  me  off,  when  I 
"  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  honour  fet  a  leg  f  No.  Or 
**  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  cake  away  the  grief  of  a  weund  i 
**  No.  HoBour  hath  no  IkiU  in  furgery  then  ?  No. 
"  What  is  Honour  ?  A  word. — What  is  that  word  ho- 
*'  nour  ?  Air;  a  trim  reckoning. — Who  hath  it  ?  He 
"that  dy'd  a  Wediiefday,  Doth  he  feel  it?  No. 
"  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No  Is  it  infenfible  then  ?  Yea, 
"  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  hve  with  the  living  ? 
•*  No.  Why  ?  DetradlioQ  will  not  fuffer  it.  There- 
**  fore  I'll  none  of  it ;  honour  is  a  mere  fcutcheon : 
"  and  fo  ends  my  caiechifm." 

Fir/  Party  Henry  IV.  aS.  ^.fc.  2. 

And  even  without  dialogue  a  continued  difeourfe  may 
be  juftified,  where  a  man  reafons  in  a  foliloquy  upon 
an  important  fubjed  ;  for  if  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  be  at  all 
excufable  to  think  aloud,  it  is  necelTary  that  the  rea- 
foning  be  carried  on  in  a  chain  ;  which  juftifies  that 
admirable  fohloquy  in  Hamlet  upon  life  and  immor- 
tality, being  a  lerene  meditation  upon  the  moft  in- 
terefting of  all  fubjtdls.  And  the  fame  confidcration 
vili  juftify  the  foLloquy  that  ictroduecs  the  jih  a^t  of 
Addifon'8  Cate. 
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Language  oug'it  net  to  be  elevated  above  the  tone  faffioa; 
of  the  fentiment.  u — y"— » 

Zara.  Swift  as  occafion,  I 
Myfelf  will  fly  ;  and  earlier  than  the  rjorn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.    Now  'tis  late  ;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  paft  arriv'd,  which  feem'd 

To  fhakc  the  temper  of  the  king  Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  difeafe  a  monarch's  bed  ? 
Or  love,  that  late  at  night  ftili  lights  his  lamp, 
■  And  ftrikes  his  rays  through  dnflc,  and  folded  lids, 
Forbidding  reft,  may  ilretch  his  eyes  aw.^ke, 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 
I'll  try.  Mourning  Bride^  ad  2,-fc.  4. 

The  language  here  i«  undoubtedly  too  pompous  and. 
laboured  for  defcribing  fo  fimple  a  circumitance  as  ah- 
fence  of  deep.  In  the  following  paflage,  the  tone  of 
the  language,  warm  and  plaintive,  is  well  fuittd  to  the 
paflion,  which  is  recent  grief:  but  every  one  will  be 
fenfible,  that  in  the  laft  couplet  fave  one  the  tone  is 
changed,  r.nd  the  mind  fuddenly  elevated  to  be  let  fali'. 
as  fuddenly  in  the  laft  couplet : 

II  detefte  a  jamais  fa  coupable  vi£loire, 
II  renonce  a  la  cour,  aux  humains,  a  \a.  gloire ; 
Et  fe  fuiant  lui-mcme,  au  milieu  des  deferts, 
II  va  cacher  fa  peine  au  bout  de  I'univers  ; 
La,  foit  que  le  foleil  rendtt  le  juur  au  monde, 
Soit  qu'il fnit  fa  courfe  au  vajie  feine  de  I'onde^ 
Sa  voix  faifoit  redire  aux  echos  attendris, 
Ee  nom,  le  trifte  nom,  de  fon  malheureux  fils. 

Henriadcy  chant,  viii.  229. 

Eight  and  airy  language  is  unfuitable  to  a  fevere 
paffion. 

Imagery  and  figurative  expreflion  are  difcordant,  in 
the  higheft  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a  mother,  who 
is  deprived  of  two  hoprful  fons  by  a  brutal  murder. 
Therefore  the  following  pafTage  is  undoubtedly  in  a  bad 
tbfte: 

^leen.  Ah,  my  poor  princes!  ah,  my  tender  babesl. 
My  unblown  flowers,  new  appearing  fwcets  ! 
It  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  fixt  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Richard  IIL  a£l  4.  fc.  4. 

Afjaln : 

o 

K.  Philip.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Conjlance.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abfent  child, 
Eies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  partt", 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form  ; 
Then  have  I  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  John,  a8  ^.  fc.  g> 

Thoughts  that  turn  upon  the  expreflion  inftead  of 
the  fuhje£t,  comrr.only  called  a  play  of  luords,  being 
low  and  childiih,  are  unworthy  of  any  compofition,. 
whether  gay  or  ferious,  that  pretends  to  any  degree  of 
elevation. 

In  the  Amynta  of  Taflb,  the  lover  falls  into  a  mere, 
play  of  R'ords,  demaadiBg  how  he  who  had  loft  him-» 
felf;  c^uld  find  a  laiftrefs.         i^or  the  ^i^nic  reafon,. 
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Paflicn,  the  following  pafTage  In  Cornclllc  has  been  generally 
'""'v^  condemned  : 

Chimene.    Mon  pere  eft  inort,   Elvire,  et  la  pre- 
miere epee 

Dont  s'eft  armee  Rodrigue  a  fa  trame  coupee. 
Pletfrcz,  pkurez,  mes  yeux,  et  fondez-vous  en  eaux. 
La  raoietie  de  ma  vie  a  mis  I'autre  au  tombeau, 
Et  m'oblige  a  venger,  apres  ce  coup  funefte, 
Celle  que  je  n'ai  plus,  fur  celle  que  me  refte. 

To  die  is  to  be  banifh'd  from  myfelf  : 
And  Sylvia  is  myfelf:  banifli'd  from  her, 
is  felf  from  fclf;  a  deadly  banifhmeiit ! 

Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  a8  3.  fc,  3. 

Countefs.  I  pray  thee,  Lady,  have  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  engrofleft  all  the  griefs  aa  thine, 
Thou  robb'lt  me  of  a  moiety. 

^IPs  well  that  ends  well^  aS  3.  fc- 

K.  Henry.   O  my  poor  kingdom,  -fick  with  civil 
blows  \ 

When  tl-at  ray  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riet  is  thy  care  ? 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wildernefs  again, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  Part,  Henry  IV.  a£l  ^.  fc.  M. 

Cruda  AmarilH,  che  col  nome  ancora 
D'amar,  ahi  laflb,  amaramente  infegni. 

Paflor  Fido,  aB  \.fc.  Z. 

Antony,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Caefar  : 

0  world  !  thou  waft  the  foreft  of  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  tliee. 
How  like  a  deer,  ftricken  by  many  princes, 

Doft  thou  here  lie  !  Julius  Cafar^  aa  3.  fc.  7,. 

Playing  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  which  is  ftill 
worfe  than  a  pun,  is  the  meaneft  of  all  conceits.  But 
Shakefpeare,  when  he  defcends  to  a  play  of  words, 
is  not  always  in  the  wrong  ;  for  it  is  done  fometimes 
to  denote  a  pecidiar  charader,  as  in  the  following 
paffage : 

K.  Philip.   What  fay'ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the 
lady's  face. 

Lenvis.  1  do,  my  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond'rous  miracle  ; 
The  ftiadow  of  myfelf  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
Which  being  but  the  (hadow  of  your  fon. 
Becomes  a  fon,  and  makes  your  fon  a  ftiadow. 

1  do  proteft,  1  never  lov'd  myfelf 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfelf 
Drawn  in  the  fiatt'ring  table  of  her  eye. 

Faukonbrid^e.    Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of 
her  eye ! 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  ! 
And  quartcr'd  in  her  beart  J  he  doth  etpy 
Himfelf  Love's  traitor  :  this  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'ttl,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd  there  ftiould  be 
In  fuch  a  love  fo  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

King  Juhuy  aa  2.  fc  5. 

A  jingle  of  words  is  the  loweft  fpecies  of  that  low 
wit,  which  is  fcatce  fufiferable  in  any  cafe,  and  leaft  of 
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all  in  an  heroic  poem :  and  yet  Miltoft  In  fomc  Inftaa-  PafncKs 
CCS  has  defcended  to  that  puerility  :  <— i-y— 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  wo. 

 Begirt  th' Almighty  throne 

Befecching  or  befieging  

Which  tempted  our  attempt  

At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound. 

 — With  a  fhoiit 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 

One  fhould  think  it  unneceffary  to  enter  a  caveat 
againft  an  expreflion  that  has  no  meaning,  or  no  diftinA 
meanings  and  yet  fomcwhat  of  that  kind  may  be  found 
■even  among  good  writers. 

Sebaflian.  I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mould'ring  clay. 
For  if  you  give  it  tiHrial,  there  it  takes 
Pofleffion  of  your  earth  : 
If  burnt  and-fcatter'd  in  the  air  ;  the  windj 
That  ftrow  my  duft,  diffufe  my  royalty. 
And  fpread  me  o  er  your  clime  ;  for  wliere  one  atom 
•Of  mine  ftiall  light,  know  there  Sebaftian  rtigns. 

Drvden,  Don  Sebaflian  King  of  Portugal.,  aa  I. 

Cleopatra.  Noa',  what  news,  my  Charmion  ? 
Will  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forlake  me^ 
Am  1  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  do  I  live  ? 
Or  am  [  dead  ?  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwer. 
Pate  took  the  word,  and  then  1  liv'd  or  dy'd. 

Dryden,  All  for  LiOvCy  aS  2* 

If  {he  be  coy,  and  fcorn  my  nooie  fire, 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move ; 

Why,  i'U  enjoy  the  very  love, 
And  make  a  miitrcfs  of  my  own  dcfire. 

CowLKY,  poem  infcribed  "  The  Requeft.'* 

His  whole  poem  infcribed  My  Piaure  is  a  jargon  (£. 
the  fame  kind. 

 'Tis  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 

Not  men,  but  war  itfelf  is  overcome. 

Indian  ^een. 

Such  empty  expreifions  are  finely  ridiculed  in  th« 
Rehearftd. 

Was't  not  ui^uft  to  ravifh  hence  her  breath, 
And  in  life's  Head  to  leave  us  nought  but  death  ? 

Aa  4.  fc.  \. 

Passions,  in  medicine,  make  one  of  the  non- 
naturals,  »nd  produce  very  fenfible  efteds.  Joy,  anger, 
and  fear,  are  the  principal.  In  che  two  firft,  the 'fpirita 
are  hurried  with  too  great  vivacity ;  whereas,  in  feaf 
or  (iread,  they  are  as  it  were  curbed  and  concentrated : 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  have  a  very  bad 
etfea  upon  health  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  beft  to 
keep  them  within  bounds  as  much  as  poffiole,  and 
to  preferve  an  inward  ferenity,  cabnnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Passions,  in  painting,  are  the  external  exprefljons 
of  the  diff"erent  difpofitions  and  afFedions  of  the  mind; 
but  particularly  their  different  eft'eds  upon  the  feveral 
,  features  of  the  face  :  for  though  the  arms,  and  indeed 
every  part  of  the  body*,  ferve  bkewife,  by  their  quick,  , 
languid,  and  varioufly  diverfified  motions,  to  exprefs 
the  paflions  of  the  foul ;  yet,  in  painting,.thi8  difference  37. 
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Pafiions.  IS  moft  confpicuou3 1'n  the  face.  See  Painting,  p.  620. 

^       and  Drawing,  §  8.  " 

As  we  have  given  encrravings  of  Le  Brim's  drawings 
of  the  paflions,  we  fliall  here  fubjoin  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  each  of  thefe  heads.  See  Plates 
CCCLXXVlIi  and  CCCLXXIX. 

1 .  The  efFeils  of  attention  are,  to  maka  the  eye-brows 
fink  and  approach  the  fides  of  the  nofe  ;  to  turn  the 
eye-L  alls  toward  the  objeft  that  caufes  it ;  to  open  the 
mouth,  and  efpec  ially  the  tapper  part ;  to  dechne  the 
head  a  Kttle,  and  fix  it  without  any  other  remaikable 
alteration,' 

2.  Admlratton  caufes  but  little  agitation  in  the  mind, 
and  therefore  ahers  tut  very  little  the  parts  of  the 
face  ;  neverthelefs  the  eye-brqw  rifes  ;  the  eye  opens 
a  little  more  than  ordinary  ;  the  eye-ball  placed  equally 
between  the  eye  hds  appears  fixed  on  the  objeA  ;  the 
ir.outh  half  opens,  and  makes  no  fenfible  alteration  in 
the  cheeks. 

3.  The  motions  that  accompany  admiration  ivlth 
ajloni Pi  merit  are  hardly  dift'erent  from  thofe  o£  fimple 
admiration,  only  thej'  are  more  lively  and  ftronger 
marked  ;  the  eye-brows  more  elevated  ;  the  eyes  more 
open  ;  the  eye-ball  further  from  the  lower  eye-lid,  and 
more  fteadily  fixed  :  The  mouth  is  more  open,  and 
all  the  parts  in  a  much  ftronger  emotion. 

4.  Admiration  begets  efteem,  and  this  pro'Juces 
•veneration,  which,  when  it  has  for  its  objedl  fome- 
thing  divine  or  beyond  our  comprehenfion,  makes  the 
face  decline,  and  the  eye-brows  bend  down  the 
eyes  are  almoft  fliut  and  fixed  i  the  mouth  is  fhut. 
Thefe  motions  are  ger.tie,  and  produce  Iput  little  al- 
terations in  the  other  parts. 

5.  Although  rapture  has  the  fame  objeft  as  venera- 
tion, only  confidered  in  a  different  manner,  its  mo- 
tions are  not  the  fame  ;  the  head  inclines  to  the  left 
fide  ;  the  eye-balls  and  eye -brows  rife  direftly  up  ; 
the  mouth  half  opens,  and  the  two  corners  are  alfo  a 
little  turned  up  :  the  other  parts  remain  in  their  na.- 
tural  ftate. 

6.  The  paffion  of  dejtre  brings  the  eye-hrows  clofe 
together  an  3  forwards  toward  the  eyes,  which  are 
more  open  than  ordinary  ;  the  eye-ball  is  inflamed, 
and  places  itfelf  in  the  middl;  of  the  eye  ;  the  noftrils 
sife  up,  and  are  contrafted  towards  the  eyes ;  the 
mouth  half  opens,  and  the  fplrits  being  in  motion  give 
a  lively  glowing  colour. 

7.  Very  little  alteration  is  remarked  in-  the  face  of 
thofe  that  feel  within  therafelves  the-  fweetnefs  of  joyy 
or  joy  ivith  tranquil/ity.  The  forehead  is  ferene  ;  the  eye- 
brow without  motion,  elevated  in  the  middle  ;  the  eye 
pretty  open  and  with  a  laughing  air  ;.  the  eye-balllive- 
iy  and  Ihining  ;  the  corners  ot  thti  mouth  turn  up  a 
little  ;  the  compIexioH  is  lively  ;  the  cheeks  and  lipa 
are  red. 

8.  Laughter,  which  is  produced  by  joy  mixed  with 
furprife,  makes  the  eye-brows  rife  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  and  bend  towards  the  fides  of  the  nofe ; 
the  eyes  are  almoft  Ihut,  and  fometimes  appear  wet, 
or  fhed  tears,  which  make  no  alteration  in  the  face  ; 
the  mouth  half  open,  (hows  the  teeth  ;  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  drawn  back,  caufe  a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks, 
which  appear  fo  fwelled      to  hide  the  eyes  in  fome 
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meafure  ;  the  noftrils  are  open,  and  all  the  face  la  of  a  PalBons. 
red  colour.  — y— i 

9.  Mute  pain  makes  the  eye-brows  approach  one 
another,  and  rife  towards  the  middle ;  the  eye  ball  is 
hid  under  the  eye-brows ;  the  noftrils  rife  and  make 
a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  half  opens  and 
draws  back :  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are  agitated  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  pain. 

10.  Simple  bodily  pain  produces  proportionally  the 
Ame  motions  as  the  latt,  but  not  fo  ilrong :  The  eye- 
brows do  not  approach  and  rife  fo  much  ;  the  eye-ball 
appears  fixed  on  fome  'obje£t ;  the  noftrils  rife,  but 
the  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  are  lefs  perceivable  ;  the  lips 
aie  further  afunder  towards  the  middle,  and  the  mouthr 
is  half  open. 

1 1.  The  dejeflion  that  is  produced  by  fadnefs  makes- 
the  eye-brows  rife  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
more  than  towards  the  checks;  the  eye-ball  appears 
full  of  perturbation  the  white  of  the  eye  is  yellow  ;, 
the  eye-lids  are  drawn  down,  and  a  little  fwelled  ;  all 
about  the  eyes  is  livid  ;  the  noftiils  are  drawn  down- 
ward ;  the  mouth  is  half  open,  and  the  corners  are 
drawn  down  ;  the  head  carelefsly  leaning  on  one  of 
the  fhoulders  r  the  face  is  of  a  lead  colour ;  the  lipa 
pale. 

12.  The  alterations  that  iveeping  occafions  are  ftrong- 
ly  marked  :  The  eye-brows  fink  down  towards  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eyes  are  almoft  clofed, 
wet,  and  drawn  down  towards  the  cheeks  ;  the  no- 
ftrils fwelled  ;  the  mufcles  and  veins  of  the  forehead 
appear  ;  the  mouth  is  fhut,  and  the  fides  of  it  are 
drawn  down,  making  wrinkles  on  the  cheeks  ;  the  un-- 
der  lip  pnflied  out,  preffes  the  upper  one  :.  ell  the  face- 
is  wrinkled  and  contrafted  ;  its  colour  is  red,  efpe- 
cially  f.bcut  the  eye-brows,  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  the- 
cheeks. 

i7f.  The  lively  attention  to  the  misfortunes  of  ano- 
ther, which  is  called  compajjion,  caufes  the  eye-hrowsj^, 
to  fink  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eye- 
ball to  be  fixed  upon  the  objeft  ;  the  fides  of  the  no- 
ftrils next  the  nofe  to  be  a  little  elevated,  making- 
wrinkles  in  the  cheeks';  the  mouth  to  be  open ;  the 
upper  lip  to  he  lifted  up  and  thruft  forwards ;  the 
mufcles  and  all  the  parts  of  the  face  linking  down  and' 
turning  towards  the  ol  jfA  which  excites  the  paffion. 

14.  The  motions  /corn  are  hvely  and  ftrong  :  The 
forehead  is  wri,  kled  ;  the  eye-brow  is  knit  ^  the  fid& 
of  it  next  the  nofe  finks  down,  and  the  other  fide  rifea- 
very  much  ;.  the  eye  is  very  open,  and  the  eye-bnll  is 
in  the  middle  ;  the  noftrils  rife,  r.nd  draw  towards  the 
eyes,  and  make  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  moutK 
fliuts,  its  fides  finking  down,  and  the  under -lip  is 
puflied  out  beyond  the  upper  one. 

15.  An  objedl  defpifed  fo:ret{mes  caufes  horror^ 
and  then  the  eye-l)row  knits,  ar>d  finks  a  great  deal, 
more.  The  eye-ball,  placed  at  the  bottom' of  the  eye, 
is  half  covered  by  the  lower  eye  lid;  the  mouth  is 
half  open,  but  clofcr  in  the  middle  than  the  fides, 
w-hich  being  drawn  back,  makes  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  •> 
the  face  grows  pale,  and  the  eyes  become  livid  ;  the 
mufcles  and  the  veins  are  marked. 

16.  The  violence  of  terror  or  fright  alters  all  the, 
parts  of  the  face  ;  the  eye-brow  rifts  in  the  middle  ;. 

its- 
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F^oTn  its  muTcUs  are  marked,  fwdled,  preJTed  ona  agamft 
tlic  other,  and  funk  tow  arda  the  iiofe,  which  draws  up 
,  as  well  as  the  noftrils;  the  eyes  are  very  open;  the 
upper  eye  lid  is  hid  iinJer  the  eye-Lrow ;  the  white  of 
thi  eye  is  encorripaffed  with  red  ;  the  eye  ball  fixes  to- 
ward the  lower  part  of  the  eye  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
eye  lid  fwclls  and  becomes  livid  ;  the  mufcles  of  the 
nofe  and  cheeks  fwell,  and  thefe  lafl  terminate  in  a 
point  toward  the  fides  of  the  noftrils;  the  mouth 
is  very  open,  and  its  corners  very  apparent ;  the 
mufcles  and  veins  of  the  neck  ft  retched  ;  the  hair 
'ftands  on  end  ;  the  colour  of  the  fact,  that  is,  the  end 
t)i  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  eai-s,  and  round  the  eyes,  is 
pale  and  livid  ;  and  all  ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked. 

17.  TheelTefts  of  anger  {how  its  nature.  The  eyes 
feccome  red  and  inflamed  ;  the  eye-bali  is  flaring  and 
Sparkling ;  the  eye-brows  are  fometimes  elevated  and 
fometimes  funk  down  equally  ;  the  forehead  is  very 
much  wrinkled,  with  wrinkles  between  the  eyes  ;  the 
^moftrili  are  open  and  enlarged  the  lips  preffing  ai^ainft 
one  another,  the  under  one  rifing  over  the  upper  one 
leaves  the  corners  of  the  mouth  a  little  open,  making 
a  cruel  and  difdainful  grin. 

18.  Hatred  or  jealoufy  wl'iaklcs  the  forehead  ;  the 
•^ye-brows  are  funk  down  and  knit ;  the  eye-ball  is 
fialf  hid  under  the  eye-brow?,  which  turn  towards  the 
objeft ;  i:  fliould  appear  full  of  fire,  as  well  as  the  white 
of  the  eye  and  the  eye-lid  ;  the  noftrils  are  pale,  open, 
more  marked  than  ordinary,  and  drawn  backward  fo 
as  to  make  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  is  fo 
Ihut  as  to  fhow  the  teeth  are  cbfed  ;  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  are  drawn  hack  and  very  much  funk  ;  the 
mufcles  of  the  jaw  appear  funk  ;  the  colour  of  the 
face  is  partly  inflamed  and  partly  yeilewiih  ;  the  lips 
pale  or  livid. 

19.  As  defpa'tr  is  extreme,  its  motions  are  fo  likewife  ; 
the  forehead  wrinkles  from  the  top  to  ,the  bottom  ; 
the  eye-brows  bend  down  over  the  eyes,  and  pi-efs  one 
aac^her  on  the  fides  of  the  nofe  ;  the  eye  feems  to  be 
cn  fire,  and  full  of  blood  ;  the  eye-ball  is  difturbed, 
hid  under  the  tye-bix)w,  fparkling  and  usfixed  ;  the 
cyc-lid  is  fuelled  and  livid;  the  noftrils  are  large, 
©pen,  and  lifted  up  ;  the  end  of  the  nofe  finks  do*n; 
the  mufcles,  tendons,  and  veins  are  fwelledand  ftretch- 
ed  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks  is  large,  marked,  and 
narrow  towards  the  jaw  ;  the  mouth  drawn  backwards 
is  mote  open  at  ^e  fides  than  in  the  middle  ;  the  lower 
lip  is  large  and  turned  out ;  tliey  gnafli  their  Ittth  ; 
they  foam  ;  they  bite  their  lips,  which  are  pale  ;  as  is 
the  reft  of  the  face  ;  the  hair  is  ftrait  and  ftands  on  end. 

PjssioN-Floiuer.  See  Passiflora. 
PAsswN-Week,  the  week  immediately  preceding  the 
feftival  of  Eafter.;  fo  called,  becaufc  in  that  week 
our  Saviour's  palTion  and  death  happened.  The 
Thurfday  of  this  week  is  called  Maunday  Thurfday  ; 
the  Friday,  Good-Friday;  and  the  Saturday,  the  Great 

Sabbath.  ,      r  r 

PASSIVE,  in  general,  denotes  fomethmg  that  (uf- 
£ers  the  aftion  of' another,  called  an  agent  or  aalve 
toiver.  In  grammar,  the  verb  or  word  that  expreftes 
this  paiTion  is  termed  a  paftve  verb :  which,  in  the 
learned  languages,  has  a  peculiar  termination.;  as 
amor,  doceor,  &c.  in  Latin ;  that  is  an  r  is  added  to 
the  aaives  amo,  doceo  :  and,  in  the  Greek,  the  inflec- 
tion is  made  by  changing  *  into  o^*-' ;  as  Tu;r7«  Tv^h- 
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/««',  &c.  Sut,  m  tlie  modern  langaagefl,  the  paffrve  t^affif^ 
tnfleftion  is  performed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs, ' "  ** 
joined  to  the  participle  of  the  paft  tenie  4  as,  '*  I  am 
praifid,"  in  Latin  laudor,  and  in  Greek  E^-a-vtS/tiar,  or, 
**  I  am  loved,"  in  Latin  a.Tzor,  and  in  Greek  ti'^'-rf/Mi. 
Thus  it  appears^  that  the  auxiliary  verb  am,  ferves  to 
form  the  pa13ives  of  Englifli  verbs  :  and  the  fime  holds 
of  the  French  ;  as,  Je  fnis  loui,  '*  [  am  praifed  i"  /lii 
f//  /oue,*^  I  have  been  pralfe  l,"  &c.  See  Grammar. 

Passits  Tit/e,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
N°  clxxx.  30. 

Passive  Obedience^  a  political  doftrine  which  has 
been  much  mifreprefented,  and  is,  of  coutfe,  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  friends  of  freedom.  Some  nonjurors, 
in  the  end  of  the  laft  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
pafling  century,  imagining  that  monarchy  is  the  only 
Li  wful  form  of  government,  and  that  hereditary  mo- 
narchy is  the  only  lawful  fpecies  of  that  government, 
have  coupled  with  pafiive  obedience  the  ridiculous  no*, 
tion  of  a  di^'ine,  hereditary,  indefeafible  right  of  cer-" 
tain  families  to  govern  with  defpotic  fu»ay  all  othef 
families  of  the  fame  nation.  The  abfurdity  of  this  no- 
tion needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  but  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obfervc,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  paf- 
iive obedience. 

As  taught  by  the  ableft  reafoners,  who  think  that 
they  are  fupported  by  holy  fcripture,  palTive  obedi- 
ence is  as  much  a  dfjty  under  republican  as  under  mo.- 
narchical  governments  ;  and  it  means  no  more,  but  that 
private  individuals  are  hound  by  the  moft  folemn  mo- 
ral ties  not  to  rcfift  the  fupreme  power  wherefoever 
placed  in  any  nation.  The  fuj»reme  power  can  only 
be  the  leglfl  iture  ;  and  no  m-in  or  body  of  men,  who 
have  not  the  power  of  enaftinef  and  abrogating  laws 
can,  on  this  principle,  claim  pafiive  obedience  from  any 
fulijett.  Whether  the  principle  be  well  or  ill  found- 
ed, the  abfurdity  which  commonly  att-iches  to  t^e 
phrafc  pqfive  obedience^  originates  from  the  mift-<iken 
loyally  of  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
who  to  aggravate  the  illegal  ty  of  the  revolution,  \vt:re 
vpont  to  reprefent  James  II.  as  fupreme  over  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  of  courfe  over  all  law.  That 
fuch  reveries  were  foolifti,  we  need  no  other  evidence 
than  the  ftatute-book,  which  (hows,  that  in  the  office 
of  legiflation,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  are  co' 
or  'iinatc  ;  and  that  when  any  one  of  thefe  powers  fhall 
take  upon  itfelf  to  counteraft  the  other  two,  the  duty 
of  pafiive  obedience  will  oblige  the  fubjedt  to  fupport 
the  legiflature.  That  refiftance  to  the  legiflature,  if 
lawful  on  any  occafion,  can  be  fo  only  to  oppofe  the 
moft  violent  tyranny,  has  been  fhown  by  Mr  Hume 
with  great  cogency  of  argument,  and  is  indeed  a  pro- 
pofition  felf-evident.  That  it  can  never  be  lawful  on 
any  occafion,  Bifliop  Berkeley  endeaveured  to  prove  by 
a  chain  of  reafoning  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
break.  We  enter  not  into  the  controverfy,  but  re- 
fer our  readers  to  Hume's  Effayi  and  Berkeley's  Pafftvt 
Obedience  andNonreJiJlanee,  or,  as  it  was  intltled  by  a  late 
editor,  the  Meafure  of  Subm't/Jion  to  civil  Government, 
We  ftiall  oftly  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  aSive  and  paffive  obedience  ;  and  that  maity 
who  confider  themfelves  as  bound  on  no  a£count  what- 
ever to  refift  the  fupreme  power,  would  yet  fuffer  death 
rather  than  do  an  immoral  a6lIon  in  obedience  to  any 
law  of  earthly  origin. 

4  Pdssirn 
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PjiS&irS  Prayer^  among  the  m^iflk  d'tvtneSi  is  a  total 
•  fufpenfion  or  ligature  of  the  intelleftual  faculties  ;  in 
virtue  whereof,  the  foul  remains  of  itfelf,  and  as  to  its 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any  efFedls.  The  paffive  ftate,  according  to  Fenelon, 
is  only  paffive  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  contemplation  is, 
/.  e.  it  does  not  exclude  peaceable,  difintercfted  a£l3,  but 
only  unquiet  ones,  or  fuch  as  tend  to  our  own  intereft. 
In  the  paffive  Rate,  the  foul  has  not  properly  any  afti- 
vity,  any  fenfation,  of  its  own  :  it  is  a  mere  infinite 
flexibility  of  the  foul,  to  which  the  feebleft  impulfe  of 
grace  gives  motion. 

PASSOVER,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews,  infti- 
tuted  in  commemoration  of  their  coming  out  of  E- 
gypt ;  becaufe  the  night  before  their  departure,  the 
deftroying  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  -  firft-born  of 
the  Egyptians,  pafTed  over  the  houfes  ©f  the  Hebrews 
without  entering  therein,  becaufe  they  were  marked 
with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  which  was  killed  the 
evening  before,  and  which  for  this  reafon  was  called 
the  pafchal  Iamb.    This  feaft  was  called  pafcha  by  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans;  not  we  prefume  from  Tf^'^X'^ 
«<  I  fuff(^r,"  as  Chryfoftom,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian, 
fuppofe,  but  from  the  Hebrew  word  pefaph^  P^lfage, 
hap.    The  following  is  what  God  ordained  concern- 
ing the  pafTover  of  the  Jews,  (Exod.  xii.)  The 
month  of  the  coming  forth  from  Egypt  was  looked 
upon  from  this  time  to  be  the  firft  month  of  the  fa- 
ded or  ecclefiaflical  year,  and  the  fourteenth  day  of 
this  month,  between  the  two  vefpers,  that  is,  between 
the  fun's  decline  and  his  fetting  :  or  rather,  according 
to  our  manner  of  reckoning,  between  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the 
equinox,  they  were  to  kill  the  pafchal  lamb,  and  to  ab- 
ilain  from  leavened  bread.    The  day  following  being 
the  fifteenth,  counting  from  fix  o'clock  of  the  fore- 
going evening,  which  concluded  the  fourteenth,  was 
the  grand  feaft  of  the  palTover,  which  continued  feven 
days.    But  it  was  only  the  firft  and  the  feventh  day  that 
were  folemn.    The  lamb  that  was  killed  ought  to  be 
without  any  defe<^b,  a  male,  and  yeaned  that  year.  If 
TIG  lamb  could  be  found,  they  might  take  a  kid. 
They  killed  a  lamb  or  a  kid  in  every  family ;  and  if 
the  number  of  thofe  that  lived  in  the  houfe  was  not 
fufiicient  to  eat  a  lamb,  they  might  join  two  houfes 
together.    With  the  blood  of  the  pafchal  lamb  they 
fprinkled  the  door-pofts  and  lintel  of  every  houfe, 
that  the  deftroying  angel,  at  the  fight  of  the  blood, 
might  pafs  over  them,  and  fave  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren.   They  were  to  eat  the  lamb  the  fame  night  that 
followed  the  facrifice ;  they  eat  it  roafted,  with  un- 
leavened  bread,  and  a  fallad  of  wild  lettuce.  The 
Hebrew  fays  literally,  with  bitter  things,  as  fuppofe 
inuftard,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature  to  give  a  relifh. 
It  was  forbid  to  eat  any  part  of  it  raw,  or  boiled  in 
water,  nor  were  they  to  break  a  bone,  (Exod.  xii.  46. 
Numb.  ix.  12.  John  xlx.  36.) ;  and  if  any  thing  re- 
mained to  the  day  following,  it  was  thrown  into  the 
fire.    They  that  cat  it  were  to  be  in  the  pofture  of 
travellers,  having  their  reins  girt,  their  Ihoes  on  their 
feet,  their  ftaves  in  their  hands,  and  eating  in  a  hurry. 
But  this  laft  part  of  the  ceremony  was  but  little  ob- 
ferved,  at  leaft  it  was  of  no  obligation,  but  only  upon 
that  night'they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.    For  the 
whole  eight  days  of  the  paffover  no  Jeavened  bread 
YquXIV.  Part  i. 
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was  to  be  ufed ;  and  whoever  fhould  eat  any,  was  Paff^vcn 
threatened  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  With  regard  ^— v~" 
to  the  ceremonies  which  are  obfcrved  in  relation  to  the 
bread,  fee  the  article  Bread,  p  531.  col.  2. 

They  kept  the  firft  and  laft  day  of  the  feaft,  yet  fo 
as  th»t  it  was  allowed  to  drefs  vidluals,  which  waa 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath-day.    The  obligation  of 
keeping  the  paflbver  was  fo  ftrifl,  that  whoever  fhould 
ncgleA  to  do  it,  was  condemned  to  death,  (Numb.  ix. 
13.)    But  thofe  who  had  any  lawful  impediment,  as 
a  journey,  ficknefs,  or  any  uncleannefs,  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ;  for  example,  thofe  that  had  been  prefent 
at  a  funeral,  or  by  any  other  accident  had  been  defiled, 
were  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the  paffover  till  the 
fecond  month  of  the  ecclefiaftical  year,  or  to  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month  Jiar,  which  anfwers  to  April 
and  May,    It  was  thus  the  Lord  ordered  Mofes,  upon 
the  occafion  of  the  inquiry  of  fome  Ifraelites,  who 
bad  been  obliged  to  pay  their  laft  offices  to  fome  of 
their  relations,  and  who  being  thus  polluted,  were  not 
capable  of  partaking  of  the  pafchal  facrifice,  (2  Chr. 
xxK.  I,  2,  &c.)  The  modern  Jews  obferve  in  general  the 
fame  ceremonies  that  were  pradlifed  by  their  anceftors, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  paffover.    On  the  fourteenth 
of  Nifan,  the  firft-born  faft  in  memory  of  God's  fmit- 
ing  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyptians.    The  morning 
prayers  are  the  fame  with  thofe  faid  on  other  fefti- 
vals.    They  take  the  roll  of  the  pentateuch  out  of  the 
cheft,  and  read  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Numbers,  relating  to  the  paffover.  The 
matron  of  the  family  then  fpreads  a  table,  and  fets  on 
it  two  unleavened  cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb, 
a  fhoulder  boiled  and  another  roafted,  to  put  them  in 
mind  that  God  delivered  them  with  a  ftretched-out 
arm.    To  this  they  add  fame  fmall  fifties,  becaufe 
of  the  leviathan ;  a  hard  egg,  becaufe  of  the  ziz  ; 
fome  meal,  becaufe  of  the  behemoth,  (thefe  three  ani- 
mals being  appointed  for  the  feaft  of  the  eleft  in  the 
other  life) ;  and  peas  and  nuts  for  the  children,  to  pro- 
voke their  curiofity  to  afk  the  reafon  of  this  cere- 
mony.   They  likewife  ufe  a  kind  of  rauftard,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  mortar,  to  reprefent  their  ma- 
king bricks  in  Egypt.    The  father  of  the  family  fits 
down  with  his  children  and  flaves,  becaufe  on  this  day- 
ail  are  free.    Being  fet  down,  he  takes  bitter  herbs, 
and  dips  them  in  the  muftard,  then  eats  them,  and 
diftributes  to  the  reft.    Then  they  eat  of  the  Iamb, 
the  hiftory  and  inftitution  of  which  is  at  that  time  re- 
cited by  the  mafter  of  the  family.    The  whele  repaft 
is  attended  with  hymns  and  prayers.    They  pray  for 
the  prince  under  whofe  dominion  they  live,  according 
to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  7.),  <*  Seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  caufed  you  to  be  carried 
away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it :  for  in 
the  peace  thereof  ftiall  ye  have  peace."    See  the  article 
Feast,  &c.    The  fame  things  are  put  in  praftice  the 
two  following  days ;  and  the  feftival  is  concluded  by 
the  ceremony  habdala  or  diftintSlion.    This  ceremony 
is  performed  at  the  clofing  of  the  Sabbath  day,  at 
which  time  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  pronounces  cer- 
tain benediftions,  accompanied  with  certain  formali- 
ties, requefting  that  every  thing  may  fucceed  well  the 
week  following.    After  going  out  of  the  fynagogue, 
they  then  eat  leavened  bread  for  the  laft  time.  (Leo  of 
C  Modena, 
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PalTover,  Modena,  p.  lii.  c.  3.  and  the  Rabbins.)    VsThlle  the 
Paflport.  te,^,pie  was  {landing,  they  brought  their  lambs  thither, 
'  and  facriiiced  them,  offering  the  blood  to  the  prieft, 
who  poured  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.    The  paf- 
fover  was  typically  prediaive  of  Chrift  our  chriflian 
paifover,  ( i  Cor.  v.  7. )    As  the  deftroying  angel  paf- 
fed  over  the  houfes  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  paf- 
chal  lamb,  fo  the  wrath  of  GodpafTes  over  them  whofe 
foul  •  are  fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Chrlft.  The 
pafchal  lamb  was  killed  before  Ifrael  was  delivered,  fo 
it  is  nectffary  Chrifl  fhould  fufFer  before  we  could  be 
redeemed.    It  was  killed  before  Mofes's  law  or  Aa- 
ron's facrifices  were  enjoined,  to  fhow  that  deliverance 
comes  to  mankind  by  none  of  them  ;  but  only  the 
true  pafTover.  that  Lamb  of  God  flain  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  (Rom.  ill.  25.  Heb.  ix.  14.)  It 
was  killed  the  firfl  month  of  the  year,  which  pre- 
figured that  Chrift  fhould  fuffer  death  in  this  month, 
(John  xviii.  28.)  Tt  was  killed  in  the  evening,  (Exod. 
xii.  6.)    So  Chrift  fuffered  in  the  lafl  days,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  day,  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Heb.  i.  2.) 
At  even  alfo  the  fun  fets,  which  fhovvs  that  it  was  the 
Sun  of  Righteoufncfs  who  was  to  fuffer  and  die,  and 
that  at  his  paffion  unlverfid  darknefs  (hould  be  upon 
the  whole  earth,  (Luke  xxiil.  44.)    The  paffover  was 
roafled  with  fire,  to  denote  the  fharp  and  dreadful 
pains  which  Chrifl  fhould  fuffer,  not  only  from  men, 
but  from  God  alfo.    It  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter 
herbs,  not  only  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  then- 
bitter  bondage  in  Egypt,  but  alfo  to  typify  our  morti- 
fication to  fin,  and  rtadinefs  to  undergo  afHIAions  for 
Chrifl.  (Col.  i.  24.)    Many  erroneoufly  imagine,  that 
the  paffover  was  inflituted  in  memory  of  the  Ifraelites 
paffing  the  Red  Sea ;  though  it  is  certain  the  feaft 
was  held,  and  had  its  name,  before  the  Ifraelites  took 
a  ilep  of  their  way  out  of  Egypt,  and  confequently 
feveral  days  before  their  palling  the  Red  Sea.  Be- 
fides  the  paffover  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
firft  month,  there  was  a  fecond  paffover  held^  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  fecond  month  after  the  equinox,  in- 
flituted by  God  in  favour  of  travellers  and  iick  per- 
fons,  who  could  not  attend  at  the  firft,  nor  be  at  Je- 
rufalem  on  the  day.    The  Greeks,  and  even  forae  of 
the  catholic  dcaor.%  from  the  thirteenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nincteench,  chapters,  of  St  John,  take  occafion 
to  conclude,  that  Jefus  anticipated  the  day  marked 
for  the  paffover  in  the  law  ;  but  the  authority  of  three 
cvani^clifts  feems  to  evince  the  contrary.    See  Whit- 
by's Differtation  on  this  fubjea,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St  Mark.    F.  Lamy  fup- 
pofcp,  that  our  Lord  did  not  attend  at  the  paffover 
the  laft  year  of  his  life  ;  which  fentiment  has  drawn 
npon  him  abundance  of  oppofers.    F.  Hardouin  af- 
ferts,  that  the  Galileans  celebrated  the  paffover  on  one 
day,  and  the  jews  on  another. 

PASSPORT,  or  Pass,  a  licence  or  writing  ob- 
tained from  a  prince  or  governor,  granting  permiffion 
and  a  fafe  condiid  to  pafs  through  his  territories  with- 
out moleftatlon  :  Alfo  a  permiffion  granted  by  any 
ftate  to  navigate  in  fome  particular  fea,  without  hin- 
ierance  or  moleftatlon  from  it.  It  contains  the  name 
of  the  veflel,  and  that  of  the  matter,  together  with 
her  tonnage  and  the  number  of  her  crew,  certifying 
that  ftie  belongs  to  the  fubjeas  of  a  particular  ftate, 
and  requiring  all  pcrfon*  at  peace  with  that  ftate  to 
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fufFer  her  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  witliout  interrup.  Piffport 
tion. 

TheTioIation  of  fafe-conduas  or  paffports  exprefsly 
granted  by  the  king  or  by  his  ambaffadors  to  the  fub- 
jeas  of  a  foreign  power  in  time  of  mutual  war,  or 
committing  aas  of  hoftillty  agaiaft  fuch  as  are  in  ami- 
ty, league,  or  truce  witli  us,  who  are  here  under  a  ge- 
neral Implied  fafe-condua,  arc  breaches  ©f  the  public 
faith,  withQut  which  there  can  be  no  intercourfe  or 
commerce  between  one  nation  and  another  ;  and  fuch 
offences  may,  according  to  the  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  be  a  proper  ground  of  a  national  war.  And 
it  Is  enaaed  by  the  ftatute  31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4.  ftill 
In  force,  that  if  any  of  the  king's  fubjeas  attempt  or 
offend  upon  the  fea,  or  in  any  port  within  the  king's 
obeyfance,  or  againfi  any  ftranger  in  amity,  league,  or 
truer,  or  under  fafe-condua,  and  efpecially  by  at- 
tacking his  perfon,  or  fpolling  him,  or  robbing  him  of 
his  goods ;  the  lord-chancellor,  with  any  of  the  ju- 
ftices  of  either  the  king's-bench  or  common-pleas,  may 
caufe  full  reftltution  and  amends  to  be  made  to  the 
party  injured.  Pafquier  fays,  that  paffport  was  introduced 
for  pajfe -par-tout.    Balzac  mentions  a  very  honourable 
paffport  given  by  an  emperor  to  a  philofopher  in  thefe 
terms :  "  If  there  fee  any  one  on  land  or  fea  hardy 
enough  to  moleft  Pocamon,  let  him  confider  whether 
he  be  ftrong  enough  to  wage  war  with  Cjefar." 

Passport  is  ufed  llkewife  for  a  licence  granted  by 
a  prince  for  the  Importing  or  exporting  merchandizes, 
moveables,  &c.  without  paying  the  duties.  Merchants 
procure  fuch  paffports  for  certain  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties ;  and  they  are  always  given  to  ambaffadors  and 
minifters  for  their  baggage,  equipage,  &c. 

Passport  is  alfo  a  licence  obtained  for  the  Import- 
ing or  exporting  of  merchandizes  deemed  contraband, 
and  declared  fuch  by  tariffs,  &c.  as  gold,  filver,  pre- 
cious ftones,  ammunition  of  war,  horfes,  corn,  wool> 
&c.  upon  paying  duties. 

PASSUS,  among  the  Romans,  a  meafure  of  length, 
being  about  four  feet  ten  inches,  or  the  thoufan.ltft 
part  of  a  Roman  mile.  The  word  properly  fignifies, 
the  fpace  betwixt  the  feet  of  a  man  walking  at  aa 
ordinary  rate.    See  Measure. 

PASTE,  in  cookery,  a  foft  compofitlon  of  flour, 
wrought  up  with  proper  fluids,  as  water,  milk,  or  the 
like,  to  ferve  for  cafes  or  coffins,  therein  to  bake  meats, 
fruits,  &c.  It  is  the  hafis  or  foundation  of  pyes,  tarts, 
patties,  pafties,  and  other  works  of  paftry.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  confeaionary,  &c.  for  a  preparation  of  fome 
fruit,  made  by  beating  the  pulp  thereof  with  fome  fluid 
or  other  admixture,  into  a  foft  pappy  confiftenccs, 
fpreading  it  into  a  difh,  and  drying  it  with  fugar,  till 
it  becomes  as  pliable  as  an  ordinary  pafte.  It  is  ufed 
occafionally  alfo  for  making  the  crufts  and  bottoms  of 
pyes,  &c.  Thus,  with  proper  admixtures,  arc  made 
almond  pafte*,  apple  paftes,  apricot  paftes,  cherry, 
currant,  lemon,  plum,  peach,  and  pear  paftes. 

Paste  Is  llkewife  ufed  for  a  preparation  of  wheaten 
flour,  boiled  up  and  incorporated  with  water;  ufed  by- 
various  artificers,  as  upbolllercrs,  faddlers,  bookbinders, 
&c.  inftead  of  glue  or  fize,  to  fatten  orxement  their 
cloths,  leathers,  papers,  &c.  When  pafte  is  ufed  by 
bookbinders,  or  for  paper-hangings  to  rooms,  they  mix 
a  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth,  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  of 
powdered  refin  }  and  where  it  is  wanted  ftill  more  te- 
nacious 5,, 
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naclbiis,  gum  atabic  or  any  kind  of  fize  may  be  added,  beau  facrlfice  Iheir  beauty 
Pafte  may  be  preferved,  by  diffolving  a  little  fublimate, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  quart,  in  the  water 
employed  for  making  it,  which  will  prevent  not  only 
rats  and  mice,  but  any  other  kind  of  vermin  and  in- 
fefte,  from  preying  upon  it. 

Pastes,  in  the  glafs  trade,  or  the  imitation  or  coun- 
terfeiting of  gems  in  glafs,  fee  Gem,  p.  603. 

PASTEBOARD,  a  kind  of  thick  paper,  formed 
of  feveral  fingle  flieets  patted  one  upon  another.  The 
chief  ufe  of  pafteboard  is  for  binding  books,  making 
letter-cafes,  &c.    See  Paper. 

PASTERN  of  a  Horse,  in  the  manege,  is  the  di- 
Rance  betwixt  the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  coronet 
of  the  hoof.  This  part  (hould  be  fhort,  efpecially  in 
middle-fized  horfes  ;  becaufe  long  patterns  are  weak, 
and  cannot  fo  well  endure  travelling. 

FjSTERN-yoint,  the  joint  next  a  horfe's  foot. 

PASTIL,  or  Pastel,  among  painters,  a  kind  of 
pafte  made  of  different  colours  ground  up  with  gum- 
water,  in  order  to  make  Crayons. 

Pastil,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  dry  compofition  of  fwect- 
fmelling  refins,  aromatic  woods,  &c.  fometimes  burnt 
to  clear  and  fcent  the  air  of  a  chamber. 

PASTIME,  afport,  amufement,  or  diverfion.  Pa- 
ftimes  of  feme  kind  feem  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary, 
and  to  none  more  than  to  the  man  of  ttudy  ;  for  the 
moft  vigorous  mind  cannot  bear  to  be  always  bent. 
Conftant  application  to  one  purfult,  if  it  deeply  engage 
the  attention,  is  apt  to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  to  ge- 
nerate madnefs  ;  of  which  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  the  aftronomer  of  Johnfon,  are  two  ad- 
mirably conceived  inftances.  -But  though  paftime  is 
neceflary  to  relieve  the  mind,  it  indicates  great  frivo- 
lity when  made  the  bufinefs  of  life  ;  and  yet  the  rich 
and  the  great,  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  too  often  rove  from  paftime  to 
paftime  with  as  conftant  affiviuityas  the  mechanic  toils 
for  his  family,  or  as  the  philofopher  devotes  himfelf 
to  the  cultivation  of  fcience.  When  thofe  paftimes 
tend  to  give  elafticity  to  the  mind  or  ftrength  to  the 
body,  fuch  conduft  is  not  only  allowable,  but  praife- 
vorthy  ;  but  when  they  produce  effefts  the  reverfe  of 
thefe,  it  is  both  hurtful  and  criminal.  The  gaming- 
table, the  mafquerade,  the  midnight  affembly  of  any 
fort,  mutt  of  neceflity  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the 
mind  ;  and  yet  fuch  are  the  fafliionable  amufements  of 
the  prefent  day,  to  which  many  a  belle  and  many  a 
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their  health,  their  quiet, 

and  their  virtue. 

Far  different  were  the  paftimes  of  our  wifer  ancef- 
tors  :  Remote  from  vice  and  effeminacy,  they  were 
innocent,  manly,  and  generous  exercifes.  From  the 
ancient  records  of  this  country,  it  appears,  that  the 
fports,  amufements,  pleafures,  ind  recreations,  of  our 
anceftors,  as  defcribed  by  Fitz-Stephen  (a),  added 
ftrength  and  agility  to  the  wheels  of  ftate-mechanifni, 
while  they  had  a  direft  tendency  towards  utility.  For 
moft  of  thefe  ancient  recreations  are  rcfolvable  into  the 
public  defence  of  the  ftate  againft  the  attacks  of  a  fo» 
reign  enemy.  The  play  at  ball,  derived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, is  firft  introduced  by  this  author  as  the  common 
exercife  of  every  fchool-boy.  The  performance  was  in 
a  fieldj  where  the  refort  of  the  moft  fubftantial  and 
confiderable  citizens,  to  give  encouragement  and  coun- 
tenance to  this  feat  of  agiUty,  was  fplendid  and  nume- 
rous. The  intention  of  this  amufement  at  this  period 
of  time  was  to  make  the  juvenile  race  aflive,  nimble, 
and  vigorous ;  which  qualities  were  requifite  whenever 
their  afiiftance  ftiould  be  wanted  in  the  proteftion  of 
their  country.  The  next  fpecies  of  paftime  indeed 
does  not  feem  to  have  this  tendency ;  but  it  was  only, 
as  it  feems,  an  annual  cuftom :  This  was  cock-fighting. 
The  author  tells  us,  -that  in  the  afternoon  of  Shrove- 
Tuefday,  on  which  day  this  cuftom  prevailed,  they 
concluded  the  day  in  throwing  the  ball :  which  feems 
to  iniinuate,  that  the  cock-fighting  was  merely  in  con- 
formity to  ancient  ufage,  and  limited  only  to  part  of 
the  day,  to  make  way  for  a  more  laudable  perform- 
ance. We  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  although  this  au- 
thor is  entirely  filent  upon  this  head,  that  while  cock- 
fighting  was  going  en,  cock-throwing  was  the  fport 
©f  the  loweft  clafs  of  people,  who  could  not  afford  the 
expence  of  the  former  (b).  Another  fpecies  of  manly 
exercife  was  truly  martial,  and  intended  to  quality 
the  adventurers  for  martial  difcipline.  It  is  related  by 
Fitz  Stephen  thus:  Every  Friday  in  Lent,  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  comes  into  the  field  on  horfeback, 
attended  and  condufted  by  the  heft  horfemen ;  then 
march  forth  the  fons  of  the  citizens,  and  other  young 
men,  with  difarmed  lances  and  fhields ;  and  there 
pradtife  feats  of  war.  Many  courtiers  likewife,  when 
the  king  is  near  the  fpot,  and  attendants  upon  noble- 
men, do  repair  to  thefe  exercifes  ;  and  while  the  hope 
of  vidloty  does  inflame  their  minds,  they  fhow  by  good 
proof  how  ferviceable  they  would  be  in  martial  affairs.'* 
C  2  This 
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(a)  Otherwife  called  William  Stephanides,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
to  the  time  of  Richard  I.  He  wrote  a  Latin  treatife,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  feveral  paftimes 
which  were  countenanced  in  his  time.  Bale  in  his  writings  draws  a  pleafing  portrait  of  him.  He  is  Hkcwife 
flcetched  in  ftrong  and  forcible  outlines  of  praife  and  commendation  by  Leland.  Bale  fays  thus  of  him : 
*'  The  time  which  other  people  ufually  mifemployed  in  an  idle  and  frivoloas  manner,  he  confecrated  t©  in- 
quiries which  tended  to  increafe  the  fame  and  dignity  of  his  country  :  in  doing  which,  he  was  not  unworthy 
©f  being  compared  to  Plato;  for,  like  him,  he  made  the  ftudy  of  men  and  heaven  his  conftant  exer- 
cife." 

(b)  There  were  places  fet  apart  for  the  battles  of  thefe  animals,  as  at  this  day,  where  no  one  wps  admitted 
without  money.  Thefe  places,  or  pits  commonly  called,  were  fchools,  as  at  this  day,  in  which  people  were 
inftrufted  in  the  dcftrines  of  chance,  lofs  and  gain,  betting  and  wagers,  and  particularly  in  the  hberal  art 
oi  laying  tiuo  to  one.  Cock-throwing  has  been  laudably  afeolifhed  ;  for  it  was  a  fpecies  of  cruelty  towards  an 
innocent  and  ufeful  animal ;  and  fuch  a  cruelty  as  would  hare  kindled  compallion  in  the  heart  of  the  rankefl; 
i)arbarian. 
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l^aftlme.  'This  evWently  is  of  Roman  defcent,  and  Immediately 
^"—y^  brings  to  our  recoUeSion  the  Ludus  Trojtey  fuppofed  to 
be  the  invention,  as  it  was  the  common  exercife,  of 
Afcanius.  The  common  people,  in  this  age  of  maf- 
cuHne  manners,  made  every  amufement  where  ftrcngth 
was  exerted  the  fubjeft-matter  of  inftruftion  and  im- 
provement: inftrufted  to  exert  their  bodily  ftrength  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  country's  rights  ;  and  their 
minds  improved,  by  fuch  exertion,  into  every  manly 
and  generous  principle. 

In  the  vacant  intervals  of  Induftry  and  labour,  com- 
monly called  the  holy  days,  indolence  and  inaftivity, 
which  at  this  day  mark  this  portion  of  time,  were 
found  only  in  thofe  whofe  lives  were  diftempered  with 
age  or  infirraity.  The  view  which  Fitz-Stephen  gives 
us  of  the  Eafter-holydays  is  animated.  '*  In^  Eafter- 
holydays  they  fight  battles  upon  the  water.  A  fhield 
is  hanged  upon  a  pole,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftrcam.  A  boat  is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  violence  of  the  water  ;  and  in  the  fore- 
part thereof  ftandeth  a  young  man,  ready  to  give 
charge  upon  the  fhield  with  his  lance.  If  fo  be 
•that  he  break  his  lance  againft  the  fhield,  and  doth 
not  fall,  he  is  thought  to  have  performed  a  worthy 
deed.  If  without  breaking  his  lanct  he  runs  ftrong- 
ly  againft  the  fhield,  down  he  falleth  into  the  water  ; 
for  the  boat  is  violently  forced  with  the  tide  :  but  on 
each  fide  of  the  fhield  ride  two  boats,  furuifhed  with 
young  men,  who  recover  him  who  falleth  foon  as  they 
luay.  In  the  holydays  all  the  fummer  the  youths  are 
excrcifed  in  leaping,  dancing,  fhooting,  wreftling,  cafl:- 
ing  the  itonc,  and  pradlifing  their  fhields  }  and  the 
maidens  trip  with  their  timbrels,  and  dance  as  long  as 
they  can  well  fee.  In  winter,  every  holyday  before 
dinner,  the  boars  prepared  for  brawn  are  fet  to  fight, 
or  elfe  bulls  or  bears  are  baited." 

Thcfe  were  the  laudable  purfuits  to  which  leifure 
was  devoted  by  our  forefathers,  fo  far  back  as  the  year 
1 1 30.  Their  immediate  fuccefTors  breathed  the  fame 
generous  fpirit.  In  the  year  1222,  the  6th  year  «f 
Henry  III.  we  find,  that  certain  mailers  in  exercifes  of 
this  kind  made  a  public  profeflion  of  their  inftruftions 
and  difcipline,  which  they  imparted  to  thofe  who  were 
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defirous  of  attaining  excellence  and  vidory  in  thefc  Pafllrne, 
honourable  atchieveroents.     About  this  period,  the  *— ""v"— 
perfons  of  better  rank  and  family  introduced  the  play 
of  Tennis  (c)  ;  and  erected  courts  or  oblong  edifices 
for  the  performance  of  the  exercife. 

About  the  year  1253,  3^^^  J*^*"  f'f  Hen- 

ry III.  the  ^intan  wa^  a  fport  much  in  fafhion  in  al- 
moft  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  contrivance 
confiftcd  of  an  upright  poll  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  a  crofs  piece  of  wood, 
moveable  upon  a  fpindlc;  one  end  of  which  was  broad 
like  the  flat  part  of  an  halberd,  while  at  the  other  end 
was  hung  a  bag  of  fand.  The  exercife  was  perform- 
ed on  horfebaick.  The  mafterly  perlormance  was, 
when,  upon  the  broad  part  being  ftruck  with  a  lance, 
which  fometimes  broke  it,  the  aflailant  rode  fwiftly 
on,  fo  as  to  avoid  being  ftruck  ©n  the  back  by  the  bag 
of  fand,  which  turned  round  inftantly  upon  the  ftroke 
given  with  a  very  fwift  motion.  He  who  executed 
this  feat  in  the  moft  dexterous  manner  was  declared 
vidor,  and  the  prize  to  which  he  became  intitled  was 
a  peacock.  But  if,  upon  the  aim  taken,  the  contender 
mifcarried  in  ftriking  at  the  broadfide,  his  impotency 
of  flcill  became  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  fpce- 
tators. 

Dr  Plott,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire,. 
tells  us,  that  this  paftime  was  in  practice  in  his  time  at 
Deddington  in  this  county.  "  They  firil  (fays  this  au- 
thor) fixed  a  poft  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and 
then  placed  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  upon  the  top  of  it,, 
faftened  on  a  fpindle,  with  a  board  nailed  to  it  on  one 
end,  and  a  bag  of  fand  hangiiig  at  the  other.  Againll 
this  board  they  anciently  rode  with  fpears :  now  as- 1 
faw  it  at  Deddington  only  with  firong  ftaves,  whicli 
violently  bringing  about  the  bag  of  fand,  if  they  make 
not  good  fpeed  away,  it  ftrikes  them  in  the  neck  or 
fhoulders,  and  fometimes  perhaps  ftrikes  them  dowa 
from  their  borfes  ;  the  great  defign  of  the  fport  being 
to  try  the  agility  both  of  man  and  horfe,  and  to  break 
the  board  ;  which,  whoever  did,  was  accounted  con. 
queror  :  for  whom  heretofore  there  was  fome  reward 
always  appointed."  (d) 

Matthew  Paris,  fpeaking  of  this  manly  diverfion. 


(c)  The  word  Tennis  feems  to  owe  its  original  to  the  French  language  :  if  fo,  the  game  is  ©f  French  pro- 
duftion.  Yet  the  word  tenez  will  hardly  be  found  to  afibrd  incontrovertible  evidence  upon  this  fubjeft.  For 
the  holding  or  keeping  poffefiion  of  the  ball  is  no  part  of  the  game,  but  rather  a  circumftance  cafually  at- 
tending it;  fince,  during  the  performance  of  it,  the  ball  is  in  continual  motion,  fo  ther€  can  be  no  tene^i  at  thia 
jun£)ure.  Perhaps  a  place  in  France  called  Tennois  (as  there  is  a  town  which  differs  only  in  a  letter,  called 
Sennois,  in.  the  diftrift  of  Champagne)  was  the  place  where  the  balls  were  firft  made,  and  the  game  firft  in- 
troduced. 

(d)  This  was  certainly  an  exercife  derived  from  a  military  inftitution  of  the  Romans,  though  not  inftru. 
mentally  the  fame.  Whoever  confiders  the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  Roman  camps,  which  were  formed 
into  a  fquare  figure,  will  find  there  were  four  principal  gates  or  pafTages.  Near  the  ^/ejlorium,  or  Qu^asllor's 
apartment,  was  the  Forum.,  or  what  is  now  called  a  futtling-houfe,  and  from  being  near  the  Quieftor's  ftatioti 
called  ^xjlorium  forum.  At  this  part  was  a  fifth  gate  ^lintanuy  where  the  foldiers  were  inftrufted  in  the 
difcipline  of  the  Fa/aria,  which  was  to  aim  at  and  ftrike  their  javelins  againft  an  upright  poft  fixed  in  the 
ground,  as  a  kinlfl  prolujion  to  a  real  engagement  with  an  enemy.  By  the  frequent  praAice  of  this  exercife,. 
fometimes  called  exercitium  ad palum  by  Roman  writers,  the  foldiers  at  length  acquired  not  only  a  dexterity  and 
addrefs  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  but  a  conftant  and  regular  exaftnefs  in  the  direftien  of  them.  Titus 
Livfus  Fatavinus,  cap.  2.  Fancirollus  Rerum  Memoral.  lib.  ii.  tit.  21.  Fulturius  in  Augujlanis  Monumsntisylib.  li. 
P-  237- 

Upon  the  irruption  of  the  J^ri  into-  the  Roman  camps,  which  they  plundered,  fays  Livius,  ad  ^lajorium 
Jbrumi  quintanamque  pervsnerunt. 
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ftltne.  fays,  **  The  Lbndon  youths  made  trial  of  their  ftrength 
on  horfeback,  by  running  at  the  ^lintan  ;  in  doing 
which,  whoever  excelled  all  the  reft  was  rewarded  with 
a  peacock."  This  fport  is  continued  to  this  day  in 
"Wales  ;  and  being-  in  ufe  only  upon  noarriages,  it  may 
be  confidered  as  a  votive  paltime,  by  which  thefe  he- 
roic fpirits  fecm  to  wifh,  that  the  male  iffiie  of  fuch 
marriage  may  be  as  ftrong',  vigorous,  and  aftive,  as 
thofe  who  are  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  this  feftive  exertioii  of  manhood.  Virtuous  exer- 
cifes  of  this  kind  would  be  too  rude  and  barbarous  for 
the  attendants  on  pleafure  in  the  prefent  age.  The 
hand  would  tremble  at  the  weight  of  the  javelin  ;  and 
the  heart  would  pant  upon  the  apprchenfion  of  perfo- 
nal  infecurity.  While  thefe  exertions  of  triumphant 
prowefs  continued,  the  fordid  degeneracy  of  difpofi- 
tion,  the  fupplc  bafenefs  of  temper,  were  unknown  : 
for  the  love  of  country,  as  the  Roman  orator  has  vrife- 
ly  obferved,  included  ail  other  virtues.  But  if  we  guard 
the  palace  of  honour,  like  the  brazen  caftle  of  Danae, 
with  every  pofTible  fecurity,  importunate  corruption 
will  be  ever  waiting  at  the  gate,  to  feize  an  opportuni- 
ty of  intrufion.  Thefe  feats  of  honourable  conteft  v/cre 
fucceeded  by  the  gilded  banners  of  exhibition,  and  all 
the  long  train  of  dependents  in  the  intcreit  of  indo- 
lence :  iox  the  writers  of  thefe  times  inform  us,  that 
the  foft  pleafures  of  the  ftage  forced  the  pafTes  to  public 
favour  in  the  year  1391,  and  likewife  in  the  year  1409  ; 
fo  that  utility,  which  before  Itood  on  the  right  hand 
of  pleafure,  was  now  ordered  to  withdraw  for  a  feafon. 
The  drama,  it  feems,  was  attempted  by  a  fet  of  ufe* 
Itfs  and  infignificant  perfons  called  parijh-chrhs  ;  who, 
becaufe  they  had  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  ig- 
norantly  prefumed  that  this  included  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  knowledge.  Thci"ul)je6t  was  truly  ferious,  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  but  the  performance  mult  liave 
been  ludicrous.  It  was,  however,  honoured  with  the 
actendance  of  noble  perfonages  ;  and  royalty  itfelf 
deigned  to  caft  a  favourable  eye  upon  it,  for  the  king 
and  queen  were  prefent.  Thefe  interludes  lafted  no 
longer  than  the  time  requifite  for  the  former  cenfe- 
de racy  of  utihty  and  pleafqre  to  refume  its  powers  ; 
as  when  the  pliable  bow  by  being  too  much  bent  is 
put  out  of  lhape,  and  by  its  elafticity  recovers  its  for- 
mer pofition.  The  lance,  the  fhield,  the  ball,  and  the 
equtftrian  proc^flion,  came  forward  again,  and  put  the 
dramatic  ufurper  to  flight.  After  this  period,  thefe 
objefts  of  generous  pleafure  fetm  to  have  had  their  au- 
dience of  leave,  and  one  general  obje6l,  indeed  no  lefs 
manly  than  the  former,  to  have  filled  their  ftations, 
which  was  csrchery.  This  had  a  continuance  to  the 
reign  of  Charlts  I.  for  we  find  in  many  hofpitals  found- 
ed in  that  reign,  among  the  articles  of  benefadfion  re- 
corded upon  their  walls,  this  fingular  provilion,  arms 
for  the  boys^  which  fignified  bows  and  arrows. 
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There  are  many  places  at  this  day,  formerly  refort-  Paftime. 
ed  to,  for  the  praftice  of  this  noble  art,  diftinguiflied  ^"""V" 
by  appellations  which  indicate  their  ancient  ufage: 
fuch  as  Brentford  Butts,  Newington  Butts,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  denomination.  It  appears  from  33 
Hen.  VIII.  that  by  the  intrufion  of  other  pernicious 
games,  archery  had  been  for  a  long  time  difufed  ;  to 
revive  which  this  ftatute  was  made.  It  feems  that  the 
bows  of  the  beft  kind  were  made  of  yew ;  and  that 
this  wood  might  be  readily  obtained  for  this  purpofe, 
yew-trees  were  planted  in  churchyards.  The  fons  of 
thofe  only  who  were  perfons  of  fortune  and  fafhion,  if 
under  17  years  of  age,  were  permitted  to  ufe  fuch 
bows.  The  words  of  the  Itatute  are  fingular,  and  ran 
thus  :  *♦  No  perfon  under  feventeen  yeara,  except  he, 
or  his  father  or  mother,  have  lands  er  tenements  to 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  or  be  worth  in  value 
or  moveables  the  fum  of  forty  marks  fterling,  (hall 
fhoot  with  any  bow  of  yew,  which  fhall  be  bought  for 
him,  after  the  feall  cf  our  Lady  next  coming,  under 
the  pain  to  lofe  and  forfeit  fix  fiiiUings  and  eightpence.'* 
I'wo  obfervations  arife  here  upon  thefe  words.  One, 
that  the  yew-wood,  not  beiHg  fo  common  as  other 
wood,  might  probably  be  foon  found  deficient,  as  it 
was  the  beft  wood  for  making  bows,  if  not  reftrained 
in  the  ufe  of  it  to  particular  ages  and  perfons,  as 
young  people  wantonly  deftroy  what  is  put  into  their 
hands  for  ufeful  purpofes.  The  other  obfervation  is, 
that  the  age  of  17  is  by  this  ftatute  diftinguifiied  as 
the  age  of  difcretion,  when  young  people  are  more  at- 
tentive and  confiderate  in  things  of  private  concern  j 
an  age  in  thefe  times  which  few  ever  arrive  at,  and 
fome  never.  This  ftatute  makes  provifion  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  for  the  common  people  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  *♦  To  the  intent  that  every  perfon  may 
have  bows  of  mean  price,  be  it  ena6ted,  that  every 
bowyer  fhall,  for  every  bow  that  he  maketh  of  yew,  » 
make  four  other  bows,  meet  to  ftioot  with,  of  elm, 
wich,  hafill,  afli,  or  other  wood  apt  for  the  fame,  un- 
der pain  to  lofe  and  forfeit  for  every  fuch  bow  fo  lack- 
ing the  fum  of  three  fiiillings  and  fourpencc."  it 
feems  there  was  a  fpecies  of  yew  at  this  time  called 
e/i,  which  wood  was  ftronger  and  more  pliant  than  the 
common  yew  mentioned  in  this  ftatute,  and  the  price 
of  it  fixed.  *'  Moreover,  no  bowyer  ftiall  fell  or  put 
to  fale  to  any  of  the  king's  fubjefls,  any  bow  of  yew 
of  the  tax' called  s/i,  above  the  price  of  three  (hillings  • 
and  fourpence,  uruier  the  pain  to  forfeit  twenty  fhillings  ■ 
for  every  bow  fold  above  the  faid  price." 

From  thefe  feveral  confiderations  which  occur  in 
this  ftatute,  we  can  trace  three  refplendent  qualities, 
courage,  ftrength,  and  agility  ;  which  three  united, 
infpired  two  more,  generofity  and  magnanimity.  Up- 
on the  decline  of  this  and  other  polifhed  (e)  amufe- 
ments,  a  favag*  deformity  of  manners  fprung  up,  but 

fpangled 


(e)  How  widely  different  the  conceptions  of  politenefs  at  this  day  from  what  they  were  in  the  moft  re- 
fined ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  !  Thefe  two  ftates  agreed  in  fixing  the  ftandard  of  this  accomplifhment  upon 
the  fitnefs  and  propriety  of  things.  We  bend  to  an  arbitrary  impofture  of  language,  trufting  to  the  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  our  oppolite  Gallic  neighbours,  a«  if  this  ifland  was  at  all  times  to  be  the  foot-ball  of  that  conti- 
nent, fo  define  pohtenefs  in  its  ancient  and  true  fenfe,  it  is  a  manly  exertion  of  conduft,  founded  upon  every 
noble  and  virtuous  principle.  Gallic  pohtenefs  is  an  efttminate  impotence  of  demeanor,  founded  upon  fallacy., 
evafion,  and  every  infidious  artifice.    There  can  be  no  fecurity,  no  happinefs,  no  profperity,  awaiting  this- 

kingdonij 
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1?aftime.  fpanglei  here  and  there  with  the  opporite  character 
"■"""V™"'^  of  bzy  opulence,  which  began  now  to  ere£t  her  velvet 
Itandard  in  defiance  of  chalte  and  regular  manners. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  James  I.'s  reign,  military 
provvefa  feems  to  have  founded  a  retreat  {f).  He,  to 
gratify  the  importunity  of  the  common  people,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  obviate  his  own  fears  upon  a  refufal, 
publifhed  a  book  of  fports,  in  which  the  people  had 
been  fome  time  before  ufually  indulged  'bn  Sunday 
evenings,  hut  which  had  been  lately  prohibited.  Thefe 
Iports  confifted  of  dancing,  finging,  wreftling,  church 
alts,  and  other  prof-nations  of  that  day. 

Chatles,  his  fuccefTnr,  wifely,  in  the  very  entrance 
of  his  reign,  aboliihed  thcfe  fports.  The  aft  of  Charles 
itates  the  feveral  amufements  in  part  ;  by  which  we 
jTiay  conj'efture  what  was  the  remainder  as  ftated  in 
the  book  of  iports  by  James.  It  is  neceflary  to  tran- 
fciibe  that  part  of  the  aft  relating  to  this  fubjeft. 
*'  Fornfmuch  as  there  is  nothing  more  sxceptable  to 
God,  than  the  true  and  fincere  worfliip  of  Him,  and 
fervice  according  to  His  holy  will,  and  that  the  holy 
Jteeping  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
fervice  of  God,  which  in  many  places  of  this  realm 
hath  been,  and  now  is,  prophaned  and  neglefted  by  a 
diforderly  fort  of  people,  in  exercifing  and  frequenting 
■bear-baiting, bull-baiting,intcrludes,  and  common-plays, 
and  other  unlawful  exercifes  and  paftimes,  negleft- 
ing  divine  fervice  both  in  ttieir  own  parifhes  and  elfe- 
"where  :  Be  it  enafted,  that  fiom.  and  after  forty  days 
•next  after  the  end  of  this  feffion  of  parliament,  there 
Ihall  be  ho  meetings,  aflemblies,  or  concourfe  of  people, 
out  of  their  own  parifhes,  on  the  Lord's  day,  wichin 
this  realm  of  England,  or  any  the  dominions  thereof, 
for  any  fports  or  paftimes  whatfoever  :  nor  any  bear- 
baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays,  or 
iDther  unlawful  exercifes  or  paftimes,  ufcd  by  any  pei- 
fon  or  perfons  within  their  own  parifhes  :  and  that 
every  perfon  and  perfons  offending  in  any  of  the  faid 
premifes,  (hall  foreit  for  every  offence  the  fum  of  three 
IhilHngs  and  fourpence  ;  the  fame  to  be  employed  and. 
converted  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where 
iach  offence  (hall  be  committed."  All  this  was  perhaps 
proper,  and  ftiowed  the  diftinguifhed  piety  of  this  uh- 
fortunate  monarch.  But  in  this  age  likewife  ended  the 
manly  fjxjrts  of  Britons,  and  nothing  was  introduced 
that  could  compenfate  for  the  lofs. 

All  thefe  lufory  arts,  confidered  as  vehicles  of  plea- 
fure,  from  the  variety  of  their  inventions,  reprefent 
pleafure  as  a  fleecing  phantom  :  evincing  at  the  fame 
'time  the  flability  of  happinefs  as  fpringing  from  inter- 
•nal  order.  Even  reflex  afts,  pregnant  with  future 
hopes  of  folace  and  foeial  recreation,  have  more  true 
feelings  in  expeftancy  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
objcft  in  poffeflron.  Nay,  pleafure  is  fcimd  frequent- 
ly in  the  imagination  only  :  for  Ixion's  difappoint- 
rtient  frequently  awaits  us  when  we  advance  to  embrace 
this  Juno  of  our  defires. 
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Upoir  the  whole,  happinefe,  the  only  thing  of  in-  Paflin 
triulic  value,  muft  arife  in  the  heart,  and  be  fomething 
more  fohd  than  what  mere  amufement  ^can  pcffibly. 
fupply.  Amufements  or  paftimes  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered only  as  neceffary  relaxations  from  feverer  and 
more  ufeful  employment ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
they  may  be  folely  purfued ;  but  they  become  criminal 
when  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  bufmefs  of  life. 

PASTINACA,  the  Parsnep  ;  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
])lants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellata.  The  fruit  is  an  elliptical  com- 
preCTed  plane ;  the  petals  are  involuted  and  entire. 
There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the pajiinaca  fat'i'oa.y  or  garden-parfnep  : 
which  is  an  exceeding  fine  efculent  root.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  fow  ing  the  feeds  in  February  or  March,  in 
a  rich  mellow  foil,  which  muft  be  deep  dug,  that  the 
roots  may  be  able  to  run  deep  without  hinderance. 

It  is  a  common  praftice  to  fow  carrots  at  the  fame 
time,  upon  the  fame  ground  with  the  parfneps ;  and 
if  the  carrots  are  defigned  to  be  drawn  young,  there 
is  no  harm  in  it.  The  parfneps,  when  they  are  grown 
up  a  little,  muft  be  thinned  to  a  foot  diftance,  and 
carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds.  They  are  fineft  taftcd 
juft  at  the  feafon  when  the  leaves  are  decayed  :  and 
fuch  as  are  defirous  to  eat  them  in  fpring  ftiould  have 
them  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  preferved  in  fand. 
When  the  feeds  are  to  be  faved,  fome  very  ftrong  and 
fine  plants  fhould  be  left  four  feet  diftance  ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  ef  Auguft,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  feeds  will  be  ripe  :  they  mufl  then  be 
carefully  gathered,  and  dried  on  a  coarfe  cloth.  They 
fhould  always  be  fown  the  fpring  following ;  for  they 
do  not  keep  well. 

Hints  have  been  given  and  experiments  made  by 
agricultural  focietiea,  refpefting  parfneps,  in  order 
to  raife  them  for  winter  food  to  cattle.  It  has  long 
been  a  cuftom  in  feme  parts  of  Brittany,  to  fow  parf- 
neps in  the  open  field  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  firft  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions 
of  a  Society  inftituted  in  that  province,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  oeconomical  and  commercial  inte- 
refts  ot  their  country.  *'  It  is  of  great  importance 
(fay  they)  that  parfneps  fhould  be  univerfally  cultiva- 
ted ;  bccaufe  they  afford  an  excellent  and  wholefonre 
food  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 
may  be  ufed  to  great  advantage  to  fatten  them.  Our 
hogs  have  no  other  food  in  all  that  feafon,  and  our 
bullocks  and  oxen  thrive  well  upon  it.  Our  cows  fed 
with  parfneps  give  more  milk  than  with  any  other  win- 
ter fodder,  and  that  milk  yields  better  butter  than  the 
milk  of  cows  nourifhcd  with  any  other  fubftance.  Our 
horfes  fatten  with  this  food  ;  though  fome  pretend  that 
it  renders  them  lefs  mettlefome,  and  hurts  their  legs 
and  eyes.    Cattle  eat  thefe  roots  raw  at  fit  ft  fliced 
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kingdom,  fo  long  as  we  fawn  to  fafhions  that  difgrace  humanity,  and  to  manners  which  confift  of  more  than 
Punic  perfidy. 

(f)  It  hath  been  confidently  afierted  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  James  was,  during  his  whole  life,  ftruck  with 
terror  upon  the  fight  of  a  drawn  fword  ;  which  was  the  rcafon  of  his  great  unwiUingnefs  in  beftowing  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  For  at  this  junfture,  he  had  fuch  a  tremor  upon  him,  that  inftead  of  laying  the  fword 
upon  the  ftioulder  of  the  perfon  to  be  knighted;  he  frequently  would  be  obferved  almoft  to  thruft  the  point  of 
it  into  the  face  of  the  party  :  which  occafioned  thofe  about  him  to  affift  him  in  the  direftion  of  his  hand. 
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lengthwife  ;  and  when  they  begin  not  to  rellfh  them, 
they  are  cut  in  pieces,  put  into  a  large  copper,  preffed 
down  there,  and  boiled  with  only  fo  much  water  as 
fills  up  the  chafms  between  them.  They  then  eat  them 
very  greedily,  ani  continue  to  like  them."  See  Pa- 
nax and  Opopanax. 

PASTOPHORI,  amongil  the  ancients,  were  priefts 
whofe  office  it  was  to  carry  the  images,  along  with  the 
fhrines  of  the  gods,  at  folemn  feftivals,  when  they  were 
to  pray  to  them  for  rain,  fair  weather,  or  the  like.  The 
Greeks  had  a  college  of  this  order  of  priefts  in  Sylla's 
time.  The  cells  or  apartments  near  the  tempks,  where 
the  paftophori  lived,  were  called  pajlophoria.  There 
were  feveral  lodging-rooms  for  the  priells  of  a  fimilar 
kind  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

PASTORAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  relates 
to  fhepherds :  hence  we  fay,  patloral  life,  manners, 
poetry,  &c. 

Paftoral  life  may  be  confidered  in  three  different 
views;  either  fuch  as  it  no.v  a£lually  is  ;  when  the 
ftate  of  fhepherds  is  reduced  to  be  a  mean,  fervile,  and 
laborious  ftate  ;  when  their  employment'!  arc  become 
difagreeable,  and  iheir  ideas  grofs  and  low :  or  fuch 
as  wc  may  fuppofe  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  mere 
early  and  fimple  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  eafe  and 
abundance  ;  when  the  wealth  of  men  confi'led  chiefly 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  fhepherd,  thou^-h  unre- 
fined in  his  manners,  was  refpeAnble  in  his  ftate  :  or, 
laftly,  fuch  a3  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality 
be,  when,  to  the  eafe,  innocence,  and  fimplicity  of 
the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polil'hed  tafte, 
and  cultivated  manners,  of  modern  times.  O:  thefe 
three  ftates,  the  firft  is  too  grofs  and  mean,  the  laft 
too  refined  and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the  ground-work 
of  paftoral  poetry.  Either  of  thefe  extremes  ia  a 
rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  fnlit,  if  he  approach  too 
near  it.  We  fhall  be  difgufted  if  he  give  us  too  much 
of  the  fervile  employments  and  low  ideas  of  aftual 
peafants,  as  Theocritus  is  cenfured  for  having  fome- 
time?.  done  ;  and  if,  like  fome  of  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian writers  of  paftorals,  he  makes  his  fliepherds  dif- 
•courfe  as  if  they  were  courtier.s  and  fcholars,  he  then 
retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  fpirit  of  paftoral 
poetry. 

Pastor/il  Poetry.    See  Poetry,  Part  II.  SeA.  IV. 

PASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookery  which  is  chiefly 
taken  up  in  making  pics,  pafties,  cakes,  &c.  See  Paste. 

Dr  CuUen  obferves,  that  pafte  is  very  hard  and  in- 
digeftible  without  batter  ;  and  even  with  it,  is  apt  to 
produce  heart- burn  and  acefcency.  Perhaps  this  is 
increafed  by  the  burned  butter,  from  a  certain  feafibi- 
Hty  in  the  ftomach,  which  oecafions  all  empyreumatic 
©lis  to  be  long  retained,  and  fo  turn  rancefcent  and 
acid. 

PASTURE,  or  PAsruRE-Landt  is  that  referved 
for  feeding  cattle. 

Pafture-land  is  of  fuch  advantage  to  hufljandry,  that 
many  prefer  it  even  to  corn-land,  becaufe  of  the  fmall 
hazard  and  labour  that  attends  it ;  and  as  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  moft  of  the  profit  that  is  expefted  from 
the  arable  land,  becaufe  of  the  m.inure  aff"orded  by 
the  cattle  which  are  fed  upon  it.  Pafture  ground  is 
of  two  forts  ;  the  one  is  meadow  land,  which  is  often 
overflowed ;  and  the  other  is  upland,  which  lies  high 
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and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce  a  much  Pafture 
greater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not  '-~nr~' 
require  manuring  or  dreffing  fo  often :  but  then  the 
hay  produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the 
other ;  as  is  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  upland 
more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  mea- 
dows ;  though  the  latter  w^iU  make  the  fatter  and  lar- 
ger cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofe  which  are  brought  from 
the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincolnftiire.  But  where  people 
are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  will  give  a  much  larger 
price  for  fuch  as  hath  been  fed  on  the  downs,  or  in 
ihort  upland  pafture,  than  for  the  other,  which  is 
much  larger.  Befides  this,  dry  paftures  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed  all 
the  winter,  and  are  not  fo  fubje£l  to  poach  in  wet 
weather  ;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many  bad  weeds  pro- 
duced ;  which  are  great  advantages,  and  do  in  a 
great  meafure  recompenfe  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
crop. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  mea- 
dow land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed 
with  water,  and  given  direftions  for  draining  and  im- 
provini=r  low  pafture  land,  under  the  article  Meadow  ; 
therefore  fliall  not  repeat  that  here,  but  juft  men-- 
tion  fome  methods  for  improving  of  upland  pafture. 

The  firft  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  by  fen- 
cing it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four,  five, 
fix,  eight,  or  ten,  acres  each,  plantin.^  timber  trees 
in  the  hedge-rows,  which  will  fcreen  the  grafs  from 
the  dry  pinching  winds  of  March,  which  will  prevent 
the  grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  lands  ;  fo  that  if 
April  proves  a  dry  month,  the  land  produces  very 
little  hay  ;  whereas  in  the  fheltered  fields,  the  graf* 
will  begin  tn  grow  early  in  M-drch,  and  will  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the  rootS' 
of  the  grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to 
aflxjrd  a  tolerable  crop  if  the  fpring  fliould  prove  dry. 
But  in  fencing  of  land  the  inclofure  muft  not  be 
nvade  too  fmall,  efpecially  where  the  hedge-rows  are 
planted  with  trees  ;  becaufe,  when  the  trees  are  advan- 
ced to  a  confiderable  height,  they  will  fpread  over  the 
land  ;  and  where  they  are  ciofe,  will  renckr  the  grafe 
four  ;  £b  thac  inftead  of  being  of  an  advantage,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  to  make 
the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
foil,  or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  hath  been- 
deflroyed  by  rufhes,  bufties,  or  mole  hills.  Where  the 
furface  of  th<J  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  im- 
proved by  paring  itofi^,  and  burning  it ;  but  if  it  is  an 
hot  fandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie,  or  clay,  are 
very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it ;  but  tliis  Ihould  be 
laid  in  pretty  good  quantities,  otherwife  it  will  be  of 
little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  over-run  with  bulhes  or  ruflies,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  land  ta  grub  them; 
tip  towards  the  latter  part  of  fummcr,  and  after  they 
are  dried  to  burn  them,  and  fprtad  the  afhes  over  the 
ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains  ;  at  which  time 
the  furface  of  the  land  ft\ouId  be  levelled,  and  fown 
with  grafs- feed,  which  will  come  up  in  a  ftiort  time, 
an-.l  make  good  grafs  the  following  fpring.  So  alfo», 
when  the  Und  is  full  of  mok-hills,  thefe  ihonld  be  pa> 
red  ol^  and  either  burnt  for  the  afti^s,  or  fpread  im^- 
6  mediately 
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medlattly  on  the  groand  when  they  are  pared  off,  ob* 
fervlng  to  fow  the  bare  patches  with  grafs  feed  juft  as 
the  autumnal  rains  begin. 

Where  the  land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  roll  the  turf  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March  with  an  heavy  wood  roller  ;  always 
obferving  to  do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roller 
'may  make  an  impreffion  }  this  will  render  the  furface 
level,  and  make  it  much  eafier  to  mow  the  grafa  than 
when  the  ground  lies  in  hills  5  and  will  alfo  caufe  the 
turf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the  people  ufuaily 
term  a  good  bottom.  The  grafs  iikwife  will  be  the 
fwceter  for  this  hufbandry,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help 
to  deitroy  bad  weeds. 

Another  improvement  of  upland  paftures  is,  the 
feeding  of  them  ;  for  where  this  is  not  praftifed,  the 
land  mud  be  manured  at  leaft  every  third  year  ;  and 
■Vrhere  a  farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in  his  poffef- 
iion,  he  will  not  care  to  part  with  his  manure  to  the 
pafture.  Therefore  every  farmer  (hould  endeavour  to 
proportion  his  pafture  to  his  arable  land,  efpecially 
where  manure  is  fcarce,  otherwife  he  will  foon  find 
his  error  ;  for  the  pafture  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
profit  whioh  may  arife  from  the  arable  land. 

Whenever  the  upland  paftures  are  mended  by  ma- 
nure, there  Ihould  be  a  regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  a  proper  fort  of  manure  applied  :  as  for  in- 
ilance,  all  hot  fandy  land  Ihould  have  a  cold  manure  ; 
Jieat's  dung  and  fwine's  dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch 
lands  ;  but  for  cold  lands,  hoife  dung,  afhes,  and  other 
warm  manures,  are  proper.  And  when  thefe  are 
applied,  it  fliould  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  rains 
have  foaked  the  ground,  and  rendered  it  too  foft  to 
carton;  and  it  fliould  be  carefully  fpread,  breaking 
icU  the  clods  as  fmall  as  poffible,  and  then  harrowed 
■with  bufhes,  to  let  it  down  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs. 
When  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  feafon,  the 
yalns  in  winter  will  wafh  down  the  falts,  fo  that  the 
following  fpring  the  grafs  will  receive  the  advantage 
of  it. 

There  fliould  alfo  be  great  care  taken  to  defl:roy 
the  weeds  in  the  pafture  every  fpring  and  autumn  J 
for,  where  this  is  not  praftifed,  the  weeds  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  ground,  and 
t^iereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a  crop  of  weeds  as  will  foon 
overbear  the  grafs,  and  deftroy  it  ;  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  root  them  out  after  they  have  gotten  fuch 
pofleffion,  efpecially  ragwort,  and  fuch  other  weeds  as 
have  down  adhering  to  their  feeds. 

The  grafs  which  is  fown  in  thefe  upland  paftures 
feldom  degenerate,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good :  where- 
as the  low  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in  winter, 
in  a  few  years  turn  to  an  harfli  rufliy  grafs,  though  the 
upland  will  continue  a  fine  fwcet  graft  for  many  years 
-without  renewing. 

There  is  no  part  of  hufljandry  of  which  the  farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  paftures 
-moft  of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  old  pafture  is  plowed 
up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have  a  good  fward 
again  ;  fo  their  common  method  of  managing  their  land 
afterploughing,  is  to  fow  with  their  crop  of  barley  fome 
grafs  feeds  as  they  call  them  ;  that  is,  either  the  red 
clover,  which  they  Ihtend  to  ftand  two  years  after  the 
corn  is  taken  off  the  ground,  or  rye-grafs  mixed  with 
-trefoil  i  but  as  all  thefe  are  at  moft  but  biennial  plants. 
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whofe  roots  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  perfcdcd, 
fo  the  ground,  having  no  crop  upon  it,  is  again  plough- 
ed for  corn  ;  and  this  is  the  conftant  round  which  the 
lands  are  employed  in  by  the  better  fort  of  farmers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  prattide  of  tkeffc 
people,  it  is  certainly  poffible  to  lay  down  lands  which 
have  feeen  in  tillage  with  grafs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  th:t 
the  fward  fliall  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  natu- 
ral grafs,  and  of  as  long  duration.  But  this  is  never  to 
be  expedted  in  the  common  method  of  fowing  a  crop 
of  corn  with  the  grafs  feeds  ;  for,  wherever  this  has 
been  praftifed,  if  the  corn  has  fucceeded  well,  the 
grafs  has  been  very  poor  and  weak  ;  fo  that  if  the  land 
has  not  been  very  good,  the  grafs  has  fcarcely  been 
worth  faving  ;  for  the  following  year  it  has  produced 
but  little  hay,  and  the  year  after  the  crop  is  worth 
little,  either  to  mow  or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be  expeded 
to  be  otherwife,  for  the  ground  cannot  nourifh  two 
crops  ;  and  if  there  were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet 
the  corn,  being  the  firft  and  moft  vigorous  of  growth^ 
will  keep  the  grafs  from  making  any  confiderat;le  pro- 
grefs ;  fo  that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  and 
but  very  thin,  many  of  them  which  come  up  in  the 
fpring  being  deftroyed  by  the  corn  ;  for  whenever  there 
are  roots  of  corn,  it  cannot  be  expefted  there  fliould 
be  any  grafs.  Therefore  the  grafs  rauft  be  thin  ;  and 
if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart  to  fupply  the  grafs 
with  nourifliment,  that  the  roots  may  branch  out  after 
the  corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confiderable 
crop  of  clover ;  and  as  their  reots  are  biennial,  many 
of  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  perifli  foon  after  they  are 
cut ;  and  the  weak  plants,  which  had  made  but  little 
progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  of  the  crop 
for  the  fucceeding  year ;  which  is  many  times  not 
worth  ftanding. 

Therefore,  when  ground  is  laid  down  for  grafs, 
there  fliould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fown  with  the 
feeds ;  or  at  left  the  crop  fliould  be  fown  very  thin, 
and  the  land  fliould  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from 
weeds,  otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  firft,  and 
grow  fo  ftrong  as  to  overbear  the  grafs,  and  if  they 
are  not  pulled  up,  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  The  beft  fea- 
fon to  fow  the  grafs  feeds  upon  dry  land,  when  no 
other  crop  is  fown  with  them,  is  ftbout  the  middle  of 
September  or  fooner,  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain: 
for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen  fome 
good  (bowers  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  f©wn,  the  grafs 
will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  fufBcient  root- 
ing in  the  ground  before  winter  :  fo  will  not  be  in  dan* 
ger  of  having  the  roots  turned  out  of  the  ground  by 
froft,  efpecially  if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before  the 
froft  comes  on,  which  will  prefs  it  down,  and  fii 
the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots.  Where  this  hath  not 
been  praAifed,  the  froft  has  often  loofened  the  ground 
'{0  much,  as  to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs, 
and  done  it  great  damage ;  and  this  has  been  brought 
as  an  objeftion  to  the  autumnal  fowing  of  grafs  ;  but 
it  will  be  found  to  have  no  weight  if  the  above  direc- 
tion is  pradlifed  :  nor  is  there  any  hazard  of  fowing 
the  grafs  at  this  feafon,  but  that  of  dry  weather  after 
the  feeds  are  fown  ;  for  if  the  grafs  comes  up  well, 
and  the  ground  is  well  rolled  in  the  end  of  Oftober,  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  fward  will  be  clofely  joined 
at  bottom,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  expeded 
^  the 
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ths  fatrc  fiimmcr^  But  wbere  the  ground  cannot  be 
prepared  for  fowing  at  that  feafon,  it  may  be  perform- 
ed the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Majch,  according  to 
the  feafon's  bting  early  or  late;  for,  in  backward 
fpringR,  and  in  cold  land,  we  have  often  fowed  the 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  with  fuccefs  ;  but  there 
h  danger,  in  fowimjf  latr,  of  dry  weather,  and  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  land  is  ligfht  and  dry  ;  for  we  have  feen 
many  times  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  removed 
by  llrong  winds  at  that  feafon ;  fo  that  the  feeds  have 
been  driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field.  There- 
fore, whenever  the  feeds  are  fown  late  in  the  fprinjr, 
it  will  be  proper  to  roll  the  ground  well  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  fown,  to  fettle  the  furface,  and  prevent 
its  being-  rf  movei. 

The  forts  of  feeds  which  are  the  beft  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are,  the  beft  fort  of  upland  hay-fceds,  taken 
from  the  c!ean?ft  paftures,  where  there  are  no  had 
weeds ;  if  this  feed  is  fifted  to  clean  it  from  rubbifh, 
three  hufhels  will  be  fufBicient  to  fo*v  an  acre  of  land. 
The  other  fort  is  the  trifohum  pratenfe  album,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  names  nvh'ite  Dutch  doner,  or 
ivhlte  houeyfuckle  grafs.  Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will 
be  enough  for  one  acre  of  land.  The  grafs  feed  fhould 
be  fown  firft,  and  then  the  Dutch  clover-feed  may  be 
afterwards  u^wn  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, becanfe  the  clover  feeds  being  the  heavieft  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  confcqueutly  the  ground  will 
be  unequally  fown. 

When  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  fhould 
produce  many  weeds/thefe  fhould  be  drawn  out  before 
they  grow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  grafs ;  for  where 
this  has  been  neglefted,  the  weeds  have  taken  fuch" 
pofTeflion  of  the  ground  as  to  keep  down  the  grafs, 
and  ftarve  it ;  and  when  thefe  weeds  have  been  fufFer- 
ed  to  remain  until  they  have  fhed  their  feeds,  the  land 
has  been  lo  plentifully  ftockcd  with  them  as  entirely 
to  deftroy  the  grafs ;  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  husbandry  never  to  fuffer  weeds  to  grow 
on  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  at  proper 
diftances  atter  the  grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the 
grafs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  bottom  :  for,  as 
the  Dutch  clover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint 
of  the  branches  which  are  near  the  ground,  fo,  by 
preffing  down  of  the  Ralks,  the  roots  will  niat  fo  clofely 
together,  as  to  form  a  f  vard  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the 
whole  furface  of  the  ground,  and  form  a  green  carpet, 
an  !  will  better  rcfifl  the  drought.  For  if  we  do  but 
examine  the  common  paftures  in  fummer,  in  moft  of 
which  there  are  patches  of  this  white  honeyfuckle  grafs 
growing  naturally,  we  fhall  find  thefe  patches  to  be  the 
only  verdure  remaining  in  the  fields.  And  this,  the 
frrmers  in  general  acknowledge,  is  the  fwe^ft  feed  for 
all  forts  of  cattle  ;  yet  never  had  any  notion  of  propa- 
gati'ng  it  by  feeds,  nor  has  this  been  long  praftifed  in 
llngiand. 

As  the  white  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  very  beft  fort  to  fow,  where  paftures  are 
laid  down  to  remain  ;  for  as  the  hay-feeds  which  are 
taken  fiom  the  beft  paftures  will  be  compofed  of  va- 
rious forts  of  grafs,  fome  of  which  may  be  but  annual, 
and  others  biennial ;  fo,  when  thofe  go  off",  there  will 
be  many  and  large  patches  of  ground  left  bare  and  na- 
ked, if  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  white 
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clover  to  fpread  over  and  rovfr  the  land.  There 
fore  a  good  fward  can  never  be  expefted  where  this  is  p 
not  fown  ;  for  in  moft  of  the  natural  pafturesj  we  find 
this  plant  makes  no  fmall  fnare  of  the  fward  ;  audit  is 
equally  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing  natutally 
upon  gravel  and  clay  in  moft  parts  of  England  :  vi'hic'i 
is  a  plain  indication  how  eafily  this  plant  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  great  advantage  in  moft  forts  of  laud 
throughout  this  kingdom. 

Therefore  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  ha» 
been  in  tillage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  turf  again,  in 
tlie  ufual  method  of  hufbandry,  h,  from  the  farmers 
not  diftinguifl)ing  which  graffes  are  annual  from  thofe 
which  are  perennial :  for  if  annual  or  biennial  graffes 
are  fown,  thefe  will  pf  courfe  fonn  decay  ;  fo  that, 
unlefs  where  fome  of  their  feeds  may  have  ripened  and 
fallen,  nothing  can  be  expefted  on  the  land  but  what 
will  naturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  co- 
vetous  m.ethod  of  laying  down  the  ground  with 
a  crop  of  corn,  has  occafioned  the  general  failure 
of  increafing  the  pafture  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  now  much  more  vaknlile  than  any  arable 
land. 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  be- 
fore diredled,  and  broujifht  to  a  good  . fward,  the  way 
to  preferve  it  good  is,  by  conftantly  rollng  the  ground 
with  an  heavy  roller,  every  fptingand  autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  direfted.  This  piece  of  hufbandry  isrnrely 
praftifed  by  farmers  ;  but  thofe  who  do,  find  their  ac- 
count in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.  Ano- 
ther thing  fliould  alfo  be  carefully  performed,  which  is, 
j^to  cut  up  docks,  dandelion,  knapweed,  and  all  fuch  bad 
weeds,  by  their  roots  every  fpring  and  autumn ;  this  will 
increafe  the  quantity  of  good  grafs,  and  preferve  the  pa- 
ftures in  beauty.  Drefling  of  thefe  paftures  every 
third  year  is  alfo  a  good  piece  of  hufbandry;  for  other, 
wife  it  cannot  be  expedcd  the  ground  fhould  continue 
to  produce  good  crops.  Befides  this,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  change  the  feafons  of  mowing,  and  not  to  mow 
the  fame  ground  every  year,  but  to  mow  one  feafon 
and  feed  the  next ;  for  where  the  ground  is  every  vear 
mown,  it  muft  be  conftantly  dreffed,  as  are  moft  of  the 
grafs  grounds  near  London,  otherwife  the  ground  will 
be  foon  exhaufted. 

PATtECI,  in  mythology,  images  of  gods  which 
the  Phcmicians  carried  on  the  prows  of  their  crallies. 
Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  calls  them  ■ra.luiy.oi.  The  word  is 
Phcs  nician,  and  derived  from  peth'ica,  i.  e.  t'ltulus.  See 
Bocchart's  Chanaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  Bat  Scaliger  docs 
not  agree.  Morin  derives  it  from  ^ifi»»'-©',  monkey,  this 
animal  having  been  an  objeA  of  worfhip  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  hence  might  have  been  honoured  by 
their  neighbours.  Mr  Elfner  has  obferved,  that  He- 
rodotus does  not  call  the  patssci  gods  ;  but  that  they 
obtained  this  dignity  from  the  liberality  of  Htfychius 
and  Suidas,  and  other  anciei\t  lexicographers,  who 
place  them  at  the  ftern  of  fhips  ;  whereas  Herodotus 
placed  them  at  the  prow.     Scaliger,  Bochart,  and 

Selden,  have  taken  fome  pains  about  this  fubjett  

Mr  Morin  has  alfo  given  us  a  learned  tiiffertation  on 
this  head  in  the  Memoires  de  I' Acad,  des  Infer ipt.^  iff 
Belles  Lettres,  torn.  i.  ^  but  Mr  Elfner  thinks  it  de- 
feilive  in  point  of  evidence. 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  of  South  America, 
comprehending  all  that  country  extending  from  Chili 
I>  and 
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Patagonia,  and  Paracfuay  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  South  A- 
— '  merica  ;  that  i^,  from  35'^  almofl  to  54°  of  latitude: 
being  furronn  '.ed  by  the  countries  juft  mentioned, 
the  South  and  North  Seas,  and  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, which  fcparate  it  from  the  ifland  called  Ttrrd  del 
I'uego,  an.l  extend  about  1 16  leagues  in  length  from 
f«a  to  fea,  but  only  from  a  league  to  three  or  four 
in  breadth. 

This  country  had  the  name  of  Te>-ra  Magellanka, 
from  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portnguefe  officer  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Catholic  king,  who  is  reported  to  have 
failed  through  the  llraits  thit  alfo  bear  his  name,  from 
the  North  to  the  South  Sea,  in  the  year  1519. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  the  Andes,  which  are  co- 
vered with  fnow  a  grent  part  of  the  year,  traverfing  the 
country  from  north  to  fouth,  the  air  is  faid  to  be  much 
colder  than  in  the  north  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude.  Towards  the  north,  it  is  faid  to  be  covered 
with  wood,  and  flored  with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
large  tirr.ber  ;  whereas,  to  the  fouthward,  not  fo  much 
r.s  a  fm^-le  tree  fit  for  any  mechanical  purpofe  Is  to  be 
feen  :  yet  there  is  good  pafturc,  and  incredible  numbers 
of  wild  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  which  were  firft 
brought  hither  by  the  Spaniards,  and  have  incrcafed 
amazingly.  Frefli  water,  we  are  told  by  feme  writers, 
IS  very  fcarce  ;  b'Jt  if  that  were  really  the  cale,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  the  prtfent  inhabitants  and  fuch 
multitudes  of  cattle  could  fubfift.  The  eaft  coaft  is 
moftly  low  land,  with  few  or  no  good  harbours  :  one  of 
the  heft  is  Port  St  Julian. 

Patagonia  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes; 
as  the  Paragons,  from  which  the  country  takes  its 
■name  ;  the  Pampas,  the  Coffares,  &c.  of  whom  we 
know  very  little.  Only  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of 
former  voyagers,  lately  confirmed  by  Commodore  Byron 
and  his  crew,  and  the  teftimonies  of  other  navigators, 
that  fome  of  them  are  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  and  clo- 
thed with  flcins ;  but  it  woiold  feem  that  there  are 
others  who  go  almoft  quite  naked,  notwithftan'Jing  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate.  Some  of  them  alfo,  that 
live  about  the  Straits,  if  wc  may  credit  the  navigators 
who  have  palled  that  way  into  the  South  Sea,  are  per- 
feft  favages  :  but  thofe  with  whom  Commodore  Byron 
and  his  people  converfed,  are  reprefented  as  of  a  more 
gentle,  humane  difpofition  ;  only,  like  other  favages, 
they  live  on  fifh  and  game,  and  what  the  earth  pro- 
duces fpontaneoully. 

The  Spaniards  once  built  a  fort  upon  the  Straits, 
and  left  a  garrifon  in  it,  to  prevent  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation  psffing  that  way  into  the  South  Sea :  but 
moft  of  the?  men  perifhed  by  famine,  whence  the  place 
obtained  the  name  of  Port  Famwe;  and  no  people  have 
attempted  to  plant  colonies  here  ever  fince. 

About  the  middlt  of  the  Strait  is  promontory  call- 
ed Cape  Froi/arJ,  which  is  the  muft  foulherly  on  the 
continent  of  South  America. 

On  the  coafls  of  Patagonia  he  a  great  number  of 
jflan  Js,  or  clufters  of  iflands.  On  the  weft  coalls  arr  the 
iflan  is  Maidre  de  Dios,  Santa  Trinidad,  Santa  Cr\rz, 
the  ifles  of  the  Chunians  and  Huillans,  the  Sirmientos, 
and  many  others  ;  to  the  number  of  ^'o  in  all,  as  fome 
fay  Of  thofe  on  the  fouth  coatt,  the  moft  confi- 
dcrable  are  Terra  del  Fuego^  and  Slaten  Land.  See 
thefe  articles. 

A  vaft  deal  has  been  £aid  refpeding  the  ftature  of 
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the  Patagonlans,  by  pcopU  of  different  natlona,  and  Patagonr*^ 
on  various  occafions.  We  fliall  infcrt  the  following  let- """^ 
tcr  from  Mr  Charles  Cl  irke,  who  was  on  board  By- 
ron's fhip  in  1764,  and  gave  this  account  to  Dr  Mat- 

"  We  had  not  got  above  10  or  12  leagues  Into  the 
ftralts  of  Magellan,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  before 
we  faw  feveral  people,  fome  on  horfebnck,  fome  on  foot, 
upon  the  north  fhore  (continent),  and  with  the  help  of 
our  gLfles  could  perceive  them  beckoning  to  us  to 
come  on  fhore,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferved  to  each 
otlier,   that  they  feemed  to  be  of  an  extraordinary 
fize  :  However,  we  continued  to  ftand  on,  and  fhoul.l 
have  pafled  without  taking  the  leaft  farther  notice  of 
of  them,  could  we  have  proceeded  ;  but  our  breeze  dy- 
ing away,  ^\nd  the  tide  making  againll  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  anchor  ;  when  the  Commodore  oi'dered  his 
boat  of  12  oars,  and  another  of  fix,  to  be  hoifted  out, 
manned  and  armed.    In  the  firft  went  the  Commb- 
dore,  in  the  other  Mr  Cummins,  our  firft  lieutenant, 
and  myfelf.    At  our  firft  leaving  the  ftiip,  thr.ir  num- 
ber did  not  exceed  40;  but  as  wc  ap:^roached  the  ft>ore,. 
we  perceived  them  pour-ng  down  from  all  quarters, 
fome  galloping,  others  running,  all  making  ufe  of 
their  utmoft  expedition.    Thty  coUefted  themfelves 
into  a  body  juft  at  the  place  we  fteered  ofi"  for.  Whers 
we  had  got  within  12  or  14  yards  of  the  beach,  wc 
found  it  a  difagieeable  flat  fhore,  with  very  large 
flones,  which  we  apprehended  would  injure  the  boats ; 
fo  looked  at  two  or  three  different  places  to  find  the 
moft  convenient  for  landing.    They  fuppofed  we  de- 
ferred coming  on  ftiore  through  apprehenfions  of  dan- 
ger from  them  ;  upon  which  they  all  threw  open  the 
flcins  which  were  over  their  fhoulders,  which  was  the 
only  clothing  they  had,  and  confequently  the  only 
thing  they  could  fecret  any  kind  of  arms  with,  and 
many  of  them  lay  down  clcfe  to  the  water's  edge. — ■ 
The  Commodore  made  a  motion  for  them  to  go  a 
little  way  from  the  water,  that  we  migfit  have  room 
to  land,  which  they  immediately  complied  with,  and 
withdrew  30  or  40  yards ;  we  then  landed,  and  form- 
ed each  man  with  his  muflcet,  in  cafe  any  violence 
fliould  be  offered.    As  foon  as  wc  were  forir>ed,  the  • 
Commodore  went  from  us  to  them,  then  at  about  20 
yards  diftance  :  they  feemed  vaftly  happy  at  his  going 
among  them,  immediately  gathered  round  him,  and 
made  a  rude  kind  of  noife,  which  I  believe  was  their 
method  of  finging,  as  their  countenances  befpoke  it  a 
fpecies  of  jollity.    The  Commodore  then  made  a  mo- 
tion to  them  to  fit  down,  which  they  did  in  a  circle, 
with  him  in  the  middle,  when  Mr  Byron  took  fome 
beads  and  ribbons;  which  he  had  brought  for  that  pur- 
pofe, ai)d  tied  about  the  womens  necks,  with  which 
they  feemed  infinitely  pkafed.    We  were  ftruck  with 
the  greateftaftonifhment  at  the  fight  of  people  of  fuch 
a  gigantic  ftature,  notwithftanding  our  previous  no- 
tice with  glaffes  from  the  fhip.    Their  body  was  in- 
crcafed, by  the  time  we  got  in  there,  to  the  number  of 
50U,  men,  women,  and  children.    The  men  and  wo- 
men both  rid  in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  women  h?.d  a 
kind  of  belt  to  clofe  their  fli ins  round  the  waift,  which 
the  men  had  not,  as  theirs  were  only  flung  over  their 
fhoulders,  and  tied  with  tws  little  flips,  cut  from  the 
fkin,  round  the  neok.  At  the  time  of  the  C^mmodore'^s 
motion  for  them  to  retire  farther  up  the  beach,  they 
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Patagonia,  all  difmounted,  and  turned  their  horfea  loofe,  which 
were  gende,  and  flood  very  quietly.  The  Consmodore 
having  difpofed  of  all  his  prefcnts,  and  fatisficd  his  cu- 
riolity,  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  but  they  were  vaftly 
anxious  to  have  him  go  up  into  the  country  to  eat 
with  them.  That  they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them 
to  eat,  we  could  very  well  underftand  by  their  motion, 
but  their  language  was  v/ho!Iy  unintelligible  to  us. — 
There  was  a  very  great  fmoke  to  which  they  pointed 
about  a  mile  from  us,  where  there  muft  have  been  fe- 
veral  fires ;  but  fome  intervening  hills  prevented  our 
feeing  any  thing  but  the  fmoke.  The  Commodore 
returned  the  compliment,  by  inviting  them  on  board 
the  fhip  ;  but  they  would  not  favour  him  with  their 
company  ;  fo  we  embarked,  and  returned  to  the  (hip. 
We  were  with  them  near  two  hoars  at  noon-day, 
within  a  very  few  yards,  tho'  none  had  the  honour  of 
fliaking  hands  but  Mr  Byron  and  Mr  Cummins  ; 
however,  we  were  near  enough,  and  long  enough  with 
thera  to  convince  our  fsnfes,  fo  far  as  not  to  be  cavil- 
led out  of  the  very  exiftence  of  thofe  -fenfes  at  that 
time,  which  forae  of  our  countrymen  and  friends  would 
abfolutely  attempt  to  do.  They  are  of  a  copper  co 
Jour,  with  ion^  bla^rk  hair,  and  iome  of  them  are  cer 
tainly  nine  feet,  if  they  do  not  exceed  it.  The  Com- 
modore, who  is  very  near  fix  feet,  could  butjutt  reach 
the  top  of  one  of  their  heads,  which  he  attempted  on 
tip-toes,  and  there  were  ftveral  taller  than  him,  on 
whum  the  cxperimc^nt  was  tried.  They  are  prodigi- 
ous ftout,  and  as  well  and  as  proportionally  made  as 
ever  I  faw  people  in  my  life.  That  they  have  fome 
kind  of  arms  among  them,  is,  I  think.  indi{;ju!:^le, 
from  their  taking  methods  to  convince  U'.i  they  ha  J.  none 
at  that  time  about  them.  The  women,  I  think,  bear 
much  the  fame  proportion  to  the  men  as  our  Europeans 
do;  there  was  har.'Iy  a  tn  p  there  Icfs  than  eight  feet, 
moil  of  them  confiucrably  more.  The  women,  I  be- 
lieve, run  from  feven  and  au  half  to  eight  feet. — 
Their  horfes  were  ftout  and  bony,  but  not  remarkably 
tall ;  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  from  15  to  15!-  hands. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  dog?,  about  the  fize  or 
a  middling  pointer,  with  a  (ox  nofe.  They  continu 
td  on  the  beach  til!  we  got  ')nder  way,  which  was 
two  hours  after  wc  goc  on  board.  I  beheve  they 
had  fome  exp-  cistlons  of  our  ret'uning  again  ;  but  as 
foon  as  they  faw  us  getting  off,  they  betook  themfelves 
to  fhe  country. 

"  The  country  of  Patagonia  is  rather  hilly,  though 
rot  reiiaark^^bly  fo.  You  have  here  4nti  there  a  ridge 
of  hilln,'  but  no  very  high  ones.  We  lay  fome  time  at 
Port  De'ijre,  which  is  not  a  great  way  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Strjsits,  where  we  trtverfed  the  country 
many  miles  round.  Wc  foui)d  fire-brands  in  different 
pla«v^s,  which  convinced  us  there  hid  been  people,  and 
we  luppofe  ctitm  to  have  been  the  P^tagoni^ns  The 
foil  is  fandy,  [;roduces  nothing  :  ut  a  coarfe  harfh  grafs, 
and  a  few  fmall  fhruhs,  of  which  Sir  John  Naborough 
remarked,  he  could  not  find  one  of  fize  enou^^h  to 
make  ibe  helve  of  a  hatchet ;  which  obforv.ition  we 
found  very  ju ft.  It  was  fome  Cme  in  the  winter  we 
made  this  vifit  to  our  gigantic  frifrn-^s.  I  am  deb.irred 
being  fo  particular  as  T could  wifh,  from  the  lofs  of 
my  journds,  which  were  demanded  by  their  Lurd- 
ft.ips  of  the  Admiralty  immediately  upon  our  le- 
turn." 
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That  the  whole  of  this  account  is  true,  we  cannot  Pata^-onfa, 
afTert ;  but  that  the  writer  has:  been  milled  in  fome  re-  — — v~~^ 
fpedts,  and  mifinformed  with  reg?jd  to  fome  of  his 
fads,  is  at  leift  probable :  for  Captain  Wallis,  who 
went  out  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  after  Byron's  re- 
turn, gives  a  different  turn  to  many  of  the  obferva- 
tions ;  and  with  refpeA  to  the  ftatuie  of  the  people, 
he  differs  very  materially.  We  fiiall  give  the  following 
epitome  of  his  remarks  on  what  occurred  to  liim  — He 
had  three  (hips  with  him,  which  entered  the  Straits  ori 
the  i6th  December  1766,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  a 
b^y  fouth  of  Gape  Virgin  Mary,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately accotfed  by  a  whole  troop  of  Patagonians, 
who  made  figns  for  them  to  come  on  Ihore.  The  Cap- 
tain, having  made  previous  difpofitions  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  men  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  manned  all  the  boata 
belonging  to  the  three  fliips,  and  with  a  party  of  ma« 
rines  landed  on  the  beach  where  thofe  giants  had  af- 
fembled.  The  commaBviers  of  the  three  fliips,  and 
raolt  of  their  officers,  were  of  this  party.  On  their 
leaping  afliore,  the  Indians  feemed  to  welcome  them  ; 
and  bein:^r  by  figns  dcfired  to  retreat,  they  all  fell  back, 
and  made  room  for  the  marines  to  form.  When  they 
were  drawn  up.  Captain  Wallis  advanced,  and  by  figns 
directed  the  Indians  to  feat  themfelves  in  a  femicircle, 
which  they  readily  underftood  and  obeyed.  He  then 
dirtributed  among  them  knives,  fciflars,  buttons,  beads, 
combs,  and  particularly  ribbons,  with  which  he  com- 
phmented  the  women,  who  received  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pleafure  and  refpeft.  He  then  gave  them  to 
undent  and  that  he  had  Hill  more  valuable  articles  to 
beftow,  2nd  fhowed  them  axes  and  bill-hooks  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  pointed  to  fome  gsunicoes  and  oftriches, 
intimating  that  he  expc<vted  fome  of  thofe  in  return  : 
but  they  citlv/r  did  not,  or  would  not,  underftand  him; 
fo  that  no  traffic  took  place. 

The  whole  company  that  were  affembled  on  this 
occafion,  had  CHch  a  horfe,  with  a  faddle  find  bridle. 
The  faddle  had  a  fert  of  Rirrups,  and  the  bridle  wag 
made  of  thongs  of  le«ther  very  well  put  together,  for 
the  purpofe  of  guiding  the  horfes.  The  women,  as  well 
as  the  men,  rode  aftriile.  Tbz  men,  in  general  wore 
each  a  wooden  fpur  ;  hut  one  of  them  had  a  l.~irge 
pair  of  Spanilh  fpurs,  brafs  ftirrups,  and  a  Sp.dnifh  fci- 
mitar.  Their  horfes  were  nimVie  and  fpinted,  but 
fmall  in  proportion  to  their  riders,  feerningly  not  above 
14  hands  high.  Their  dogs  were  of  the  Spanifli  breed. 
1  he  Captain,  having  purpofely  provided  himfelf  with 
meafuring  rods,  found  that  the  called  man  among  them 
meafiured  only  fix  feet  feven  inches  high  ;  fevtral  were 
within  an  inch  or  two  as  tali  ;  but  the  ordinary  fize  was 
from  fivt  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet.  It  is  pity  that 
none  of  our  voyagers  thought  of  meafuiing  the  whole 
fize  of  one  of  thofe  gigant:c  men.  They  tell  us,  in- 
deed, that  they  are  well  made,  that  they  are  propor- 
tionally large,  and  that  tbey  ?.re  ro:)uLl  and  bony  ; 
but  they  give  us  no  criterion  to  ju  Jge  of  their  bulk, 
nor  one  intfance  ot  their  extraordinary  ftrenj^th.  As 
they  are  reprefented  not  only  pe-iceab'e,  but  remirk- 
aldy  tradable,  fonie  tricJs  might  have  beea  m  ide  of 
the  weight  tney  could  have  lifted,  and  how  mu-h  they 
C'."»uld  exceed  in  that  Tffpccl  the  'Ivongel^:  man  in  the 
fhips.  This,  in  a  great  n.eafure,  would  have  determi- 
ned the  point,  which  is  yet  icit  cloubtitil  by  the  diffe- 
rent relations  that  are  given  by  the  diff^renc  voyagers 
X>  2  who 
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a-ronia.  vvho  have  feen  thefe  people,  no  two  of  them  agreeing 
"y^^  in  the  fame  defcription.  All  agree,  however,  that 
their  hair  is  black,  and  harAa  like  briltles  ;  that  they 
are  of  a  dark-c®pper  colour,  and  that  their  features  are 
rather  hanufome  than  ugly  ;  that  they  clothe  them- 
felves  decently  with  the  Mm  of  gaunicoes  ;  that  they 
paint  themfclves  varioufly ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
pedt,  that  by  that  variety  they  diftinguifh  their  tribes. 
Thcfe  feen  by  Commodore  Byron  vpere  painted  round 
both  eyes,  no  two  of  theni  alike.;  thofe  feen  by  Cap- 
tain WalHs  had  only  a  red  circle  round  the  left  eye  ; 
and  thofe.  feen  by  Bougainville  had  no  circle  round 
the  eyes,  but  had  their  cheeks  painted  red.  This 
may  account  for  the  different  reports  of  voyagers  con- 
cerning their  ilature  :  it  is  not  impoflible,  nay,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  they  may  vary  in  thi«  particular, 
according  to  their  tribes ;  as  is  feen  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  one  clan  of  the  Campbells  is  re- 
markably tall,  and  another  of  the  Frafcrs  remarkably 
fhort.  Were  it  not  for  fome  fuch  natural  difcrimina- 
tioH,  there  could  not  be  fo  wide  a  difference  in  the  de- 
fcript^onj  of  gentlemen,  who,  having  no  ends  to  ferve 
cither  in  falfifying  one  another's  reports,  or  in  impoling 
upon  the  public,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  miftake  will- 
fully. 

One  remarkable  obfervation  made  by  our  voyagers 
muft  not  be  omitted  ;  and  that  is,  that  though  our 
people  could  diftinguifh  but  one  word  of  their  language, 
which  the  Englifh  pronounce  chewow,  and  the  French 
Jhawa,  yet  the  Fatagonians  could  repeat  whole  fen- 
tencefi  alter  our  men  more  diflinftly  than  almoft  any 
European  foreigner  of  what  nation  foever.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  lingular,  as,  among  che  iflanders  between 
the  Tropics,  it  was  hardly  polTiblc  to  make  them  arti- 
culate any  of  our  words.  Sydney  Parkinfon,  in  a  fpe- 
cimen  he  has  given  us,  fays,  that  though  the  Englifh 
remained  at  Otaheitee  three  months,  the  nearefl  the 
natives  could  approach  the  found  of  Cooie  was  Toote  ; 
Banks i  Opane;  Solander,  Tolano;  Gore,  Tonuara;  Monk- 
houfe,  Mata  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  whereas  the  Fatago- 
nians prefently  got  by  heart  this  fencence  of  invitation, 
Come  q/hore,  Englt/hmen  !  which  they  fhowed  they  well 
underflood,  by  repeating  it  afterwards  whenever  the 
fhips  came  fo  near  the  fliore  as  to  be  within  calL 

Another  very  remarkable  particular  is,  that  they 
had  none  of  the  charadters  of  4  ferocious  people;  th.ere 
was  no  ofFenfive  weapon  among  them,  except  the  fci- 
initar  already  mentioned.  The  men,  indeed,  had  a 
kind  of  fling,  which  they  ufe  in  hunting,  confifting  of 
two  round  ftones  of  about  a  pound  weight  each,  con- 
nefted  together  by  a  thong.  Thefe  ftones  were  fa- 
llcned  to  the  extremities  of  the  thong ;  and,  when 
they  threw  them,  they  held  one  ftone  in  the  hand,  and 
fwung  the  other  about  the  head.  *•  I'hey  are  fo  ex- 
pert in  the  management  of  this  double-headed  fhot 
(fays  the  writer  of  the  voyage),  that  they  will  hit  a 
mark  not  bigger  than  a  fhilling  with  both  thefe  ftones 
at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  yards ;  but  their  method  of 
availing  themfelves  of  ^heir  dexterity  againft  the  guan- 
icoe  and  oftrlch  is,  to  fling  the  ftones  fo  as  to  entangle 
their  legs,  by  which  means  they  arc  retarded  in  their 
flight,  and  eafily  overtaken.  Bougainville  fpeaks  of 
thefe  flings  as  common  among  other  Indian  nations  in 
South  America  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
this  afTert.ion  confirmed  by  any  ^ther  voyager. 
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Thefe  people  certainly  drefs  differently  as  well  as  Patason' 
paint  differently  ;  for  the  drefs  defcribed  by  Bougain-  ^^l^^ 
ville  is  very  unlike  the  drefs  ©f  thofe  feen  by  the  Eng- 
lilli  voyagers.  Captain  Wallis  invited  fome  of  them 
on  board  his  fhip :  but,  among  all  the  wonders  that 
were  fhown  them,  none  feemed  to  attrafil  their  notice 
f®  much  as  the  looking-glaffes  :  they  looked  in  the 
glaffes  and  at  each  other  ;  they  laughed  and  gazed, 
and  gazed  again  and  laughed  ;  in  fhort,  there  Wiia  no 
end  to  their  merriment  when  in  pofTeflion  of  this  article 
of  curiofity.  They  eat  whatever  was  given  them,  but 
would  drink  nothing  but  vi'ater.  In  this  they  differ 
from  all  the  tribes  of  InJisns  in  North  America,  who 
are  immoderately  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors.  They 
admired  the  European  fheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  ;  but 
did  not  feera  over-dellroas  of  any  thing  they  faw  ex- 
cept clothes.  When  the  marines  were  exercifed  to  en- 
tertain them,  they  appeared  difconcerted  ;  an  old  man 
among  them  made  figns,  by  ftriking  his  breafl,  and 
tumbling  ^own  and  lying  as  if  he.  had  been  dead  upon 
deck,  that  he  knew  the  efreft  of  their  guns ;  and  none 
of  them  feemed  eafy  till  the  firing  was  over.  When 
the  Captain  had  fatisfied  his  own  curiofity,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  theirs,  he  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  fie 
was  going  to  fail,  and  that  they  muft- depart ;  which 
they  were  very  unwilling  to  do.  However,  having 
given  each  of  them  a  canvas  bag,  with  fome  needles 
ready  threaded,  a  knife,  a  pair  of  fciffars,  a  few  beads, 
a  comb,  and  a  looking-glafs,  he  difmifTed  them,  with 
great  reluffance  on  their  part,  particularly  on  that  of 
the  old  man's,  v/ho  by  very  figniiicant  figns  expreffed 
his  defire  to  flay  till  funfet. 

PATAGONULA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  and  of  the  pcntandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  chara6lers  are  thefe :  the  cup  is  an  extremely 
fmall  pcrianthium,  divided  into  five  fegments,  and  re- 
mains after  the  flower  is  fallen  ;  the  flower  confifts  of 
a  fingle  petal,  with  almoft  no  tube,  the  margin  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  acute  oval  fegments ;  the 
ftamina  are  five  filaments  of  the  length  of  the  flower ; 
the  antheras  fimple  ;  the  germen  of  the  piftil  is  oval 
and  pointed  ;  the  ftyle  is  flender  and  flightly  bifid,  its 
ramifications  are  alfo  bifid  ;  this  is  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  ftamina,  and  remains  when  the  flower  is  fallen; 
the  ftigmata  are  fimple  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  and  point- 
ed capfule,  ftanding  on  a  large  cup,  made  up  of  five 
long  fegments  emarginated  or  rimmed  round  their 
edges  ;  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  yet  unknown  ;  but 
the  conftruftion  of  the  cup,  in  which  the  capfule  ftands, 
is  alone  a  fuflicient  diftindlion  for  this  genus.  There 
is  but  a  fingle  fpecies. 

FATAN,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  between  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Faha.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Mahometans  and  partly  Gentoos; 
but  they  are  all  very  voluptuous.  The  air  is  wholefome, 
though  very  hot  ;  and  they  have  no  feafons  but  tl>e 
winter  and  fummer.  The  former  is  more  properly  the 
rainy  feafon  ;  and  contains  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January.  The  woods  are  full  of  ele- 
phants and  many  wild  animala.  Some  voyagers  pre- 
tend that  this  ("ountry  is  governed  by  a  queen,  who 
never  marries,  but  may  have  as  many  gallants  as  fhe 
pleafcs.  They  have  fome  trade  with  the  Chinefe;  and 
the  principal  town  is  of  the  fame  namt,  which  is  onje 
7: 
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atan  of  the  flrongeft  in  thefe  parts,  having  a  well  defended 
tt„  harbour. 

Patan,  a  town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul; 
it  is  very  little  known.  E.  Long.  109.  o.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

PATAVINITY,  among  ciitics,  denotes  a  peculi- 
arity of  Livy's  diftion;  derived  from  Patavium  or  Pa- 
dua, the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  but  wherein  this  pata- 
vinity  conlifts,  they  are  l^y  no  means  agreed. 

Afinius  Poliio,  according  to  Qiiintilian,  taxed  Livy 
with  patavinity.  But  what  he  meant  by  this  cenfure 
we  believe  no  man  can  fay.  Morhof  believes  it  to  be 
a  Angular  turn  of  expreffion,  and  fome  phrafes  peculiar 
to  the  Paduefe.  All  we  certainly  know  about  it  is, 
that  it  w:i&  a  fault  in  the  language  of  Livy,  not  in  the 
ftntiments  or  manners.  In  all  probability,  it  is  one  of 
thofe  delicacies  that  are  loft  in  a  dead  language.  Dan. 
Georg.  Morhof  publidied  a  treatife  De  Patamuitate  Li- 
•viana,  at  Kiel,  in  1685,  where  he  explains,  very  learned- 
ly, the  urbanity  and  peregrinity  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

PATARA,  (Livy,  Mela)  ;  the  capital  of  Lycia, 
to  the  e<ill  of  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Xanthus ;  famous 
for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  thence  called  Pa- 
tareuSf  three  fyllables  only;  but  Pataraus,  (Horace). 
For  the  fix  winter  months,  Apollo  gave  anfwers  at  Pa- 
tara  ;  and  for  the  fix  fummer  at  Delos,  (Virgil,  Ser- 
vius):  thefe  are  the  Lyt^i^  Sories  of  Virgil.  The  town 
was  fituated  in  a  peninfula,  called  Liciorum  Cherfonefus, 
(Stephanus).  Afts  xxi.  i.  St  Paul  in  his  paffage 
tiom  Philippi  to  Jerufalem,  came  to  Miletus,  hence  to 
Coos,  then  to  Rhodes,  and  from  Rhodes  to  Patara ; 
where  having  found  a  (hip  that  was  bound  for  Phoeni- 
cia, he  went  on  board  and  arrived  at  Jerufalem,  to  be 
at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft. 

PATAVIUM  (Tacitus,  Strabo),  a  town  of  the 
Tranfpadana,  fituated  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Medoacus  Minor ;  founded  by  Antenor  the  IVojan, 
(Mela,  Virgil,  Seneca);  Patavini,  the  people,  (Livy); 
who  hirafelf  was  a  native,  and  by  Afinius  PoUio  char- 
ged with  pacivinity.  h!ovf  Padua^  in  the  territory  and  to 
the  weft  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  12.15.  N.  Lat.  45.  30. 

PAT  AY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Or- 
leannois,  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Enghfh  in 
1429,  and  where  Joan  of  Arc  did  wonders.  E.  Long. 
1.43.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform,  refem- 
bling  what  is  called  an  horfe's  Jhoe. 

PATEE,  or  Pattee,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs,  fmall  in 
the  centre,  and  widening  to  the  extiemities,  which  are 
very  broad, 

PATELLA,  or  Knee-pan,  in  anatomy.  See 
there,  n"  59. 

Patella,  or  Limpet,  a  genus  of  infedls  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea  ;  the  animal  being 
of  the  fnail  kind.  The  fhells  are  of  that  clafs  which 
is  called  univalves;  they  have  no  contour,  and  are  in 
the  form  of  little  pointed  cones.  They  are  always  at- 
tached to  fome  hard  body.  Their  fummit  U  fome- 
times  acute,  fometimes  obtufe,  flatted,  turned  back, 
or  perforated.  The  rock  or  other  hard  body  to  which 
they  are  always  found  adhering,  ferves  as  a  kind  of 
fecond  or  under  fhell  to  preferve  them  from  injury  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  Aldrovandus  and  Rondelet  have 
claffed  them  among  the  bivalves;  but  in  this  error  they 
have  not  been  followed  by  any  other  writer,  Fabius 
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Columna  diftlnguinics  four  forts  of  the  lepaa  or  lim-  PateHa. 
pets  :  iepas  vulgaris^  a  fort  very  common  at  Naples,  of 
an  oval  figure  and  afh- colour.  Lepas  major  exotic  a, 
which  comes  from  Spain,  the  fiiell  is  hard,  thick,  and 
ribbed  in  angle?,  and  the  rim  is  denticulated.  The 
lepas  agrea,  or  fylvejlris,  which  is  a  fmall  fiiell,  irregu- 
larly oval,  of  an  afh  colour,  marked  with  radii  and 
zones  crofling  each  other,  and  perforated  at  the  top 
by  an  aperture  which  ferves  the  fi/h  for  a  vent.  And 
Xht  patella  regalis,  quia  regis  menfa  fit  digtia;  this  is  of  a 
mother- of-pe  irl  colour  within,  and  is  ribbed  and  per- 
forated in  many  places :  thefe  (hells  have  been  found 
on  the  back  of  the  fea  tortoife,  or  turtle,  and  on  a 
large  pinna  marina.  The  diltinguifliing  mark  or  charac- 
teriilic  of  the  lepas  is  10  have  but  one  convex  fhell,  which 
adheres  by  its  rim  to  a  rock,  or  fome  other  hard  fub- 
ftance.  I'here  are  36  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
principally  diftinguifhed  by  peculiarities  in  their  ihcUs. 
Of  fome  of  thefe  fhells  we  havq  given  engravings  in 
Plate  CCCLXXXII.  of  which  we  add  the  following 
defcription  : 

The  limpet  marked  x.  has  large  yellow  furrows 
and  ridges  from  the  centre  to  tlie  circumference,  which 
is  indented ;  the  eye  is  perfeftly  white,  and  fhaped 
liked  a  nipple. 

That  marked  2.  is  perfeftly  fmooth,  but  radiated 
with  brown  ftreaks,  and  perforated  in  the  fummit. 

Fig.  3.  is  ribbed,  and  indented  at  the  circumfe- 
rence ;  its  coat  is  fpotted  with  brown,  in  a  zig-zag, 
form,  and  its  eye  is  of  a  ruby  colour. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  fmall  brown  fhell,  the  ribs  or  ftria;  ©f 
which  are  armed  with  fmall  white  points. 

Fig.  5.  is  ftriated  with  radii,  reaching  from  the  eye 
to  the  circumference,  which  are  crolTed  by  other 
Itreaks  nearly  parallel  to  the  circumference  ;  it  is  of 
the  ufual  colour,  and  its  eye  is  perforated. 

Fig,  6.  This  is  white,  fliaped  fomething  like  an 
hand-bell,  and  has  within  a  protuberance  fomewhat 
refembling  a  clapper. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  feven-fided  limpet,  divided  at  each  angle 
by  ridges  from  the  fummit,  which  form  a  ftar  on  a 
white  ground,  variegated  with  black  fpots. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  fmall  rib!)ed  fhell,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  rough  ;  it  has  a  chamber,  and  a  beak-fafhioned  eye 
placed  at  one  of  its  extremities. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  fineft  fhell  of  this  fpecies :  its  fize, 
the  line  mother-of-pearl  colour  on  the  in  fide,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  red  fpots  without,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  tortoife-ffieli,  give  it  the  pre-emience  over 
all  others.     It  is  called  the  Torioije  [hell  buckler. 

The  wild  limpet,  or  patella  fera,  is  a  name  very  im- 
properly applied  by  Rondilitius  and  Aldrovand  to  the 
aures  marine?.,  ox  concha  veneris,  which  certainly  is  not  of 
the  patella  kind. 

Patella,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Infeds,  a  name  given 
by  Lifter  and  other  autkors  to  a  little  huflc  or  fhellj 
found  on  the  bark  of  the  cherry,  plum,  rofe,  and 
other  trees,  containing  an  animal  within,  and  ufeful 
in  colouring.  Thefe  patellae  are  of  the  form  of  globes, 
except  when  they  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  are  for  the 
moft  part  of  a  fhining  chefnut  colour.  The  huflc  it- 
felf  ftrikes  a  very  fine  crimfon  colour  on  paper,  and 
within  it  is  found  a  white  maggot  which  is  of  no  va- 
lue :  this,  in  time,  batches  into  a  very  fmall  but  beai>- 
tiful  bee.  The  fiic  of  this  tec  is  about  half  that  of  an 
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•ant.  They  have  a  fting  like  bees,  and  three  fpots  placed  deities 


in  a  triangle  on  the  forehead,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
^  eyes.  They  are  of  a  blsck  colour,  and  have  a  large  round 
whitifh  or  pale  yellow  fpot  on  the  back.  The  upper  pnir 
of  wings  are  (haded  and  fpotted,  but  the  under  pair  are 
clear.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  (hells  or  hulks 
in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  colour  they  yield  might 
not  be  ufcfnl.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  deepeft 
coloured  huflcs  afford  the  fineft  and  deepeft  purple : 
they  muft  be  uled  while  the  animal  in  them  is  in  the 
maggot  form  ;  for  when  it  is  changed  into  the  bee 
ftatc  the  fliell  is  dry  and  colourlefs.  Lifter,  who  firft 
obfervcd  thefe  patellae,  went  fo  far  on  comparing 
them  with  the  common  kermcs,  as  to  alFert  that  they 
were  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  produftion  :  but  his 
account  of  their  being  the  workmanftiip  of  a  bee,  to 
•preferve  her  young  maggot  in,  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  true  hiftory  of  the  kermcs  ;  for  that  is  an  infeft 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  He  has  in  other  inftances 
been  too  juftly  cenfured  for  his  precipitr:ncy  of  judg- 
ing of  things,  and  perhaps  has  fallen  into  an  error  by 
means  of  it  here.  It  is  very  poflihle  thzt  thefe  patcHx 
may  be  the  fame  fort  of  animals  with  the  kcrmes,  but 
then  it  produces  its  young  within  this  fticll  or  hulk, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  ikin  of  the  body  of  the 
mother  animal ;  but  as  there  are  many  flics  whole 
•worms  or  maggots  are  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  it  may  be  that  this  little  bee  may  love  to  lny 
its  egg  in  the  I)ody  of  the  proper  infe£l,  and  the  mag- 
got hatched  from  that  egg  may  eat  up  the  proper  pro 
peny,  and,  undergoing  its  own  natural  changes  there, 
iifue  out  at  length  in  form  of  the  bee.  This  may 
have  been  the  cafe  in  fome  few  which  Dr  Lifter  e<. 
amined  ;  and  he  may  have  been  miiled  by  this  to  fup- 
pofe  it  the  natural  change  of  the  infedf. 

PATEN^r,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
•ftands  open  or  expanded  :  thus  a  leaf  is  faid  to  he  pa- 
tent, when  it  ftands  almoft  at  right  angles  with  the 
-ftalk. 

Patent,  or  Letters  'Patent.    See  Letter. 

PATER  NOSTER,  the  Lord's  Prayer^  fo  called  from 
the  two  firft  words  thereof  in  Latin. 

Patrr  Nofter,  ifl  -nds  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
•fea,  fo  c  died  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  rocks, 
which  failors  have  likened  to  the  beads  with  which 
the  Papifts  tf  11  their  pattr-noller.  They  abound  in  corn 
«nd  fruits,  and  are  very  po-  ulous. 

P/iTER  Patratus,  was  tie  name  of  the  firft  and  prin- 
cipal perfon  the  colhge  of  heralds  calhd  Feaales.  Some 
i"ay  tlie  Pater  Patratus  was  a  conftant  officer  and  per- 
petual chief  of  that  !.ody  ;  and  others  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  a  temporary  minifter,  eltdted  upon  account 
of  making  pe-.,ce  or  denouncing  war,  which  were  both 
done  by  him.    See  Feciales. 

PATERA,  among  antiquaries,  a  gobkt  o  ve^ el 
ufed  by  the  Ron.ans  in  their  fai  riiiccn  ;  wherein  they 
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and  frequently  in  the  hands  of  princes,  to  Pater 
m  irk  the  facerdotal  authority  joined  with  the  impe- 
rial, &c. 

Hence  F.  Joubert  obferves,  that  befide  the  patera,, 
there  is  frequently  an  altar  upon  which  the  patera  feema 
to  be  pouring"its  contents. 

The  patera  was  of  gold,  filver,  marble,  hrafs,  glaf?, 
or  earth  ;  and  they  ufed  to  indole  it  in  urns  with  the 
afhes  of  the  deeeafedi  aster  it  had  ferved  for  the  liba- 
tions ©f  the  wine  ?.nd  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

The  patera  is  an  ornament  in  architecture,  frequent- 
ly fe^n  in  the  Doric  freeze,  and  the  tympans  of 
arches  ;  and  tbey  arc  fometimes  ufed  by  themfelves,  to 
ornament  a  fpace ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  common  to 
hang  a  ftring  of  hu&s  or  drapery  over  thtm  :  fome- 
times  tliey  are  much  inriched  with  fohage,  and  have  a 
mailt  or  a  head  in  the  centre. 

PATERCULUS  (Caius  Vellelus),  an  ancient  Ro- 
man  hillorian,  who  fiourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caefar,  was  born  in  the  ye-ir  of  Rome  735.  His  ancc- 
ftors  were  illuftrious  for  their  merit  and  their  offi- 
ces. His  grandfather  efpoufed  the  party  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero,  the  emperor's  fat>.er ;  but  being  old  and 
inlirrn,  and  not  able  to  accompany  N-ro  when  he  re- 
tired from  Naples,  he  ran  himlelf  through  with  his 
fword.  His  father  was  a  foldier  of  rank  and  fo  waj 
Paterculus  himfelf.  He  was  a  military  tribune  wht-n 
CaiusCasfar,  agrandfon  of  Auguftus,  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  in  an  ifland  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  in  the  year  7^3.  He  commanded  the  ca- 
valry  in  Germany  under  Tiberius  ;  and  accompanied 
that  prince  fur  nine  years  fucceffively  in  all  his  expe- 
ditions. He  received  honour  .blc  rewards  from  him  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  preferred  to  any  higher 
dignity  than  the  prcetorn:iip.  The  praifes  he-  beftows 
upon  Sejanus  give  fome  probabihty  to  the  conjedure, 
tliat  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  tricnd  of  this  favourite, 
and  confequently  that  he  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 
His  death  is  placed  by  Mr  Dodwel!  in  the  year  of  Rome 
784,  when  he  was  in  his     th  year 

He  wrote  an  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hiftory  in 
two  books,  which  is  vtry  tuiious.  His  pnrpofe  was 
only  to  deduce  things  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  time  wherein  he  lived  ;  but  he  began  his  work  with 
things  previous  to  thtit  memorable  era  :  for,  though 
tlie  beginning  of  his  firft  book  Is  w?inting,  we  yet  find 
in  wh-'t  remains  of  it,  an  account  of  many  cities  more 
sncient  than  Rome.  He  promifed  a  larger  hiftory ; 
and  no  doubt  woujd  have  executed  it  well  T  for  during 
his  miktary  expeditions  he  had  fecn,  a>  he  tells  us,  the 
provinces  of  ]  hracc,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Afia  Mmor, 
and  other  more  eafterly  regions ;  efpecially  upon  the 
fhores  of  the  Euxme  fea,  which  had  furnifhed  his  mind 
with  much  entertaining  and  ufeful  knowledge.  In  the 
Abridgement  which  we  have,  many  particulars  are  i  ela- 
ted that  are  nowhere  elfe  t©  be  found  ;  and  this  mr.kes 


•offered  th  ir  <  onfccrated  meats  to  the  gods,  and  .vhere-    it  the  more  viiluable.    The  ftyle  of  Pacerculu?,  tho.ugh 

mifcra'^ly  dif^uiftd  through  the  car<^lcfrnefso>  tranlt  ri- 
bers,  and  impoffible  to  i,e  reftored  to  purity  for  want 
of  manufcripts,  is  yet  manifeftly  worthy  of  his  a^^e, 
wnich  was  the  time  of  pure  Latinity.  The  yreateft 
excellence  of  this  hiftorian  hes  in  his  manntr  of  com- 
mending and  blaming  thofe  he  fpeaks  of ;  which  he 
dots  in  the -fineft  terms  and  n.oll  delicate  cxprelTions. 
He  is,  however,  condemned,  and  indeed  wiih  the 

greatcft 


with  they  m?dc  libations.  Set  Sacrifice  anJ  Liba- 
tion. 

The  word  is  Latin,  form  !  from  pateo,  *'  I  am 
open;"  quo  i patent^  '*  beCiiule  it  hiS  a  great  aperture;" 
in  contradiftlncSion  to  bonks,  &c.  which  have  o;;ly 
narrow  necks,  or  whofe  aperture  is  kfs  than  t'.e  body 
of  the  vclTcl. 

On  medals  the  patera  is  ken  m  the  i>(ind.  of  ieveral 
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cuius  grcatcft.  reafon,  for  his  partiality  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
II  .  guftus  ;  and  for  makin-T  the  moft^extravagant  eulogiesj 
not  only  upon  Tit>erius,  but  even  upon  his  favourite  Se- 
Janus  :  whom,  though  a  vile  and  cruel  mon'ler,  Pater- 
culus  celebrates  as  one  of  the  moft  excelltnt  perfons  the 
Roman  commonwealth  had  produced.  LipOus,  though 
he  praifes  him  in  other  refpefls,  yet  cenfures  him  moft 
feverel)'  for  his  infincerity  and  partiaHty.  "  Velleius 
Patcrculus  (fays  he)  raifes  ray  indignation  :  he  repre- 
fents  Sejanus  as  endowed  with  all  good  qualities.  The 
impudence  of  thlshiftorian  !  But  we  know  that  he  was 
born,  and  died,  to  the  deftrn£lion  of  mankind.  After 
many  commendations,  he  concludes,  that  Livia  was  a 
woman  more  rcfi-mbling  the  gods  than  men:  and  a;  to 
Tiberius,  he  thinks  it  a  crims  to  fpeak  otherwife  of  him 
than  as  of  an  immortal  Jove.  What  fincere  and  honeft 
mind  can  bear  this  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  artfully 
does  he  everywhere  conceal  the  great  qualities  of  CiC- 
far  Germanicu-  !  how  obliquely  doen  he  ruin  the  repu- 
tation of  Agriopina  and  others,  whom  Tiberius  was 
thought  to  hate  !  In  fhort,  he  is  nothing  but  a  court- 
proftitute.  You  wnll  fay,  perhaps,  it  was  unfife  to 
fpeak  the  truth  ac  thofe  times  :  1  grant  it ;  but  if  he 
could  not  write  the  truth,  he  ought  not  to  have  writ- 
ten lies;  none  are  called  to  account  for  filence."  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  has  made  a  very  juft  remark  upon  this 
ccctfion  :  '*  {"he. fame  fault  'Oiys  he)  may  be  obfetved 
in  many  others,  who  have  written  the  hiilory  of  their 
©wn  times,  with  a  defign  to  be  publiflied  while  they 
lived." 

It  is  ftrange,  that  a  work  fo  elegant  ?,nd  worthy  to 
be  prefcrved,  and  of  which,  I)y  reafon  of  its  fhortnefs, 
copies  might  be  fo  eafily  taken,  fhould  have  been  fo 
near  being  loft.  One  m«nufcript  only  has  had  the  luck 
to  be  found,  as  well  of  this  author  among  the  Latins 
a«  of  Hefychiua  among  the  Grueks  :  in  which,  fays  a 
f!;reat  critic  of  our  own  nation,  The  faults  of  the 
fcribcb  are  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  defcdls  fo  be- 
yond all  redrefs,  that  notwithft«nding  the  pains  of  the 
learned  and  moft  acute  critics  for  two  whole  centuries, 
thefe  books  ftill  arc,  und  are  like  to  continue,  a  mere 
heap  of  errors."  No  ancient  author  but  Prifcian  makes 
mention  of  Paterculus  :  the  moderns  have  done  him  in- 
finitely more  juilice,  and  have  illuftrated  him  with  notes 
and  commentaries  He  was  firft  pabliftied,  from  the 
manufcript  of  Morbac,  by  Rhenanus,  at  Bafilin  i  (;20: 
afterwards  by  Lipfius  at  Leyden  in  158 1  ;  then  by 
Gerard  Voliius  in  163^1;  next  by  Boeclerusat  Straft)urg 
in  1642  ;  then  by  Th)  fius  and  others ;  and,  iaftly,  by 
Peter  Burman  at  Leyden,  1719}  ih  8vo.  To  the  Ox- 
ford e 'ition  in  1693,  8vo,  were  prefixed  the  Annales 
Vellelani  of  Mr  Dodwell,  wh'ch  ftiow  deep  learning  and 
a  great  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

PATH,  in  general, denotes  the  conrfc  or  track  mark- 
ed out  or  run  over  by  a  body  in  motion. 

For  the  path  of  the  moon,  &c.  fee  Astronomy, 
^  359,  3<io. 

PATHETIC,  whatever  relates  to  the  paffions,  or 
that  is  proper  to  excite  or  awake  them.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  pajjiun  or  emotion.  See 

Passion 

Pathetic,  in  mufic,  fomething  very  moving,  ex- 
prcffive,  or  p^flionate  ;  capable  of  exciting  pity,  com- 
paiEon,  anger,  or  other  paffions.  Thus  we  fpeak  of 
the  pathetic  ityJe,  apathetic  figure, pathetic  fong,  &c. 
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The  chromatic  genus,  with  its  greater  and  LUer  femi'- 
tones,  either  afcending  or  defcending,  is  very  proper 
for  the  pathetic ;  as  is  alfo  an  artful  m.anagenient  of 
dif.ordu ;  with  a  variety  of  motioHS,  now  briflc,  now 
lan;»u:fhing,  now  fwift,  no-.v  flow. 

Nieuwentyt  fpeaks  of  a  mufician  at  Venice  who  fo 
excelled  in  the  pathv^iic.  that  he  was  able  to  play  any 
of  his  auditors  into  diftraftion  :  he  favs  alfo,  that  the 
jcTcat  means  he  made  ufe  of  was  the  variety  of  mo- 
tions, &:c. 

PAJHOGNOMONIC,  among  phyficians,  <in  ap-- 
pellation  for  a  fymptom,  or  concourfeof  fvmptoms,  that 
are  inftparablc  from  a  diftemper,  and  are  found  in  that 
only,  and  in  no  other. 

PATHOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine  which  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  difeafes,  their  caufes  and  fymp« 
toms.    See  Medicine. 

PATHOS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying  paf- 
fion. 

PATHROS,  a  city  and  cantea  of  E^ypt,  of  which, 
the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  make  mention; 
Jerem.  xliv.  i.  15.  Ezek.  xxix,  14.  xxx.  14.  We  do 
not  very  well  know  its  fituation,  though  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  the  gengtaphcr  fpeak  of  it  by  the  naa-ie  of 
Phaturis  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Ifaiah  (xii.  2.)  calls  it  Pathros  ;  and  it  is  the  country 
of  the  Pathrufim,  the  pofterity  of  Mizraim,  of  whonti 
Mofes  fpeaks.  Gen.  x.  14.  Ezekiel  threatens  them 
with  an  entire  ruin.  The  Jews  retired  thither  not- 
w'ithftnnding  the  remonftrances  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  the 
Lord  faye  by  Ifaiah,  that  he  will  bring  them  back 
from  thence. 

PATIENCE,  that  calm  and  unruffled  temper  with 
which  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life,  from  a  con- 
vlftion  that  they  arc  at  leaft  permitted,  if  not  fent,  by 
the  beft  of  Beings,  who  makes  all  things  work  toge- 
ther for  good  to  thofe  who  love  and  fear  him. 

The  evils  by  which  life  is  embittered  may  be  redu- 
ced to  thefe  four  :  i.  Natural  evils,  or  thofe  to  which, 
we  are  by  nature  fubjefk  as  men,  and  as  perifliable 
animals.  The  greatell  of  thefe  are,  the  death  of  thofe 
whom  we  love,  and  of  ourfelves.  2.  Thofe  from  which 
we  might  be  exempted  by  a  virtuous  and  prudent 
conduft,  but  which  are  the  infeparable  confequences 
of  imprudence  or  v;ce,  which  we  fhall  call  punifhments ; 
as  infamy  proceeding  from  fraud,  poverty  from  prodiga- 
lity, debility  and  riifeafe  from  intemperance.  3.  Thofe 
by  which  the  fortitude  of  the  good  are  exercifed  ;  fucli 
as  the  perfecutions  raifed  ag^inft  them  by  the  wicked. 
To  thefe  may  be  added,  4.  The  oppofition  againft 
which  we  muft  perpetually  ftruggle,  arifmg  from  the 
diverfity  of  fentiments,  manners,  and  charafters  of  the 
perfons  among  whom  we  live. 

Under  all  thefe  evils  patience  is  not  only  necefTarjr 
but  ufeful :  it  is  neceffary,  becaufc  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  it  a  duty,,  and  to  murmur  againft  natural 
events  is  to  affront  providence  ;  it  is  ufeful,  becaufe  it 
renders  our  fufFerings  lighter,  ftiorter,  and  Icfs  dan- 
gerous. 

Is  your  reputation  fuUied  by  invidious  calumples  I 
rejoice  that  your  charadter  cannot  fuffer  but  by  falfe 
imputations.  You  are  arraigned  in  a  court  of  judi- 
Co^ture,  and  are  unjuftly  condemned:  paffion  has  in- 
fluenced both  your  profecutor  and  your  judge,  and  you 
cannot  forbear  repining  that  you  fufFer  although  in- 
8  nogcnt*. 
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.yatlcnee.  nceent.  But  would  it  have  been  better  thnt  yon 
^  fhould  have  fuffered  beingr  guilty  ?  Would  the  greateft 
misfortune  that  csn  befal  a  virtuous  man  be  to  you  a 
confolatiou  ?  The  opulence  of  a  villain,  the  elevated 
llation  to  which  he  is  raifed,  and  the  honours  that 
nre  paid  to  him,  excite  your  jealoufy,  and  fill  your 
hofom  with  rcpininga  and  regret.  What  !  fay  you, 
rrre  riches,  dignity,  and  power,  refervcd  for  fuch 
wretches  as  this?  Ceafe  thefe  groundlefs  murmurs.  Tf 
the  polfeffions  you  regrtt  were  real  benefits,  they  would 
be  taken  from  the  wicked  and  transferred  to  you. 
■  Whrit  would  you  fay  of  a  fuccefsful  hero,  who,  having 
delivered  his  country,  ihould  complain  tiiat  his  fervices 
were  iil  requited,  becaufe  a  few  fupar-plums  were  dif- 
tributed  to  fome  children  in  hi'^  preftnce,  of  which  they 
had  not  offered  him  a  (hare  ?  Ridiculous  as  this  would 
appear,  your  complaints  are  no  better  founded.  Has 
the  Lord  of  all  no  reward  to  confer  on  you  but  perifli- 
able  riches  and  empty  precarious  honour  ? 

It  is  fancy,  not  the  reafon  of  things,  that  makes 
life  fo  uneafy  to  us.  It  is  not  the  place  nor  the  con- 
dition; but  the-  niind  alone,  that  can  make  any  body 
happy  or  nniferable. 

He  that  vf.lues  himfelf  upon  confcience,  not  opinion, 
never  heeds  reproaches.  When  we  are  evil  fpoken  of, 
if  we  have  not  deferved  it,  we  are  never  the  worfe  ;  if 
we  have,  we  fhould  mend. 

Tiberius  the  Rom.an  emperor,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  afted  in  moft  things  like  a  truly  generous, 
good  natured,  and  clement  prince.  All  flanderous 
reports,  libelo,  and  lampoons  upon  him  and  his  admi- 
niftration,  he  bore  with  extraordinary  patience  ;  faying, 
*<  That  in  a  free  ftate  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of 
every  man  ought  to  be  free and  when  the  fenate 
would  have  proceeded  againft  fome  who  had  publifhed 
libels  againft  him,  he  would  not  confent  to  it ;  faying, 
"  Wc  have  not  time  enough  to  attend  to  fuch  trifics : 
if  you  once  open  a  door  to  fuch  informations;,  you  will 
be  able  to  do  nothing  tlfe  ;  for  under  that  pretence 
every  man  will  revenge  himfelf  upon  his  enemies  by 
accufing  them  to  you."  Being  informed  that  one  had 
fpoken  detraftingly  of  him  :  "  If  he  fpeaks  ill  of  me," 
'fays  he,  "  1  will  give  him  as  good  an  account  of  my 
words  and  aftions  as  I  can  ;  and  if  thr.t  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  I  will  fatisfy  myfelf  with  having  as  bad  an  opi- 
nion of  him  as  he  has  of  me."  Thus  far  even  Tibe- 
rius may  be  an  example  to  others. 

-  len  will  have  the  fame  veneration  for  a  perfon  that 
fufFers  adverfity  without  dejeftion,  as  for  demoliihed 
temples,  the  very  ruins  whereof  are  reverenced  and 
adored. 

A  virtuou'?  and  well-difpofed  perfon,  is  like  to  gof)d 
metal ;  t'ne  more  he  is  fired,  the  more  he  is  refined  ; 
the  more  he  is  oppofed,  the  more  he  is  approved  : 
wront's  may  well  try  him  and  touch  him,  but  caUiiot 
imp.int  in  him  any  falfe  ftamp. 

The  man  therefore  who  poffelTes  this  virtue  (patience), 
in  this  an, pie  ftnfe  of  it,  ftands  upon  an  eminence,  and 
fees  human  things  below  him  :  the  tempeft  indeed  may 
ix-ach  him  ;  but  he  ftands  fecure  .nd  coUefiecl  againft 
it  upon  the  bsfis  of  confcious  virtue,  which  the  fevereft 
ilorms  can  feldom  ftiake,  and  never  overthrow. 

Patience,  however,  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  fenfibility,  which,  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
is  to  be  cherifhed  by  thofe  who  underftand  and  wilh  to 
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maintain  the  dignity  of  their  nature.  To  fe«l  for 
others,  difpofes  us  to  exerclfe  the  amiable  virtue  cf 
charity,  which  our  religion  indifpenfably  requires. 
It  conftitutes  that  enlarged  benevolence  which  pla- 
lofophy  inculcates,  and  which  is  indeed  compre- 
hended in  Chriftian  charity.  It  is  the  privilege 
and  the  ornament  of  man  ;  and  the  pain  which  it 
caufes  is  abundantly  recompenfed  by  that  fweet  fenfa- 
tion  which  ever  accompanies  the  exercife  of  bcae'- 
ficence. 

To  feel  our  own  mifery  with  full  force  is  not  to  be 
deprecated.  Affliftion  foftens  and  improves  the  heart. 
Tears,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  figure,  fertilize  the  foil 
in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And  it  is  the  remark  of 
one  vvho  underftood  human  nature,  that  the  facultie? 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  feehngs  of  the  heart,  nrc 
meliorated  by  adverfity. 

But  in  order  to  promote  thefe  ends,  our  fufferings 
muft  not  be  permitted  to  overwhelm  us.  We  muft 
oppofe  them  with  the  arms  of  reafon  and  religion  ;  and 
to  exprcfs  the  idea  in  the  language  of  the  phiiofopher, 
as  well  as  the  post,  of  Nature,  every  one,  while  he  it 
compelled  to  feel  his  misfortunes  like  a  man,  fiiouid 
refolve  alfo  to  bear  them  like  a  man. 

Refign'd  in  ev'ry  ftate. 
With  patience  bear,  with  prudence  pufti,  your  fate  ; 
By  fuffering  well  our  fortune  we  fubdue, 
Fly  when  ftie  frowns,  and  when  ftie  calls  purfuc. 

PATIGUMO  (a  corruption  of  the  words  pate-de. 
gu'mauve )  ;  the  name  of  a  fort  of  pafte  or  cakes  much 
ufed  on  the  centinent  as  an  agreeable  and  ufeful 
remedy  for  catarrhal  defluxions,  and  fuppofecf  by 
Dr  Percival  to  confift  of  gum-arabic  combined  with 
fugar  and  the  whites  of  egrgs  (fee  the  article  Hunger, 
p.  715,  col.  I.)  But  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
powdered  fubftance  of  the  marflimallow  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  compofition. 

PATIN  (Guy),  profefibr  of  phyfic  In  the  royal  col- 
lege of  Paris,  was  born  in  1602.  He  made  his  way 
into  the  world  merely  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  be!n«j 
at  firft  correflor  of  a  printing-houfe.  He  was  a  m  ui 
of  great  wit  and  erudition  :  he  fpoke  with  the  gravity 
of  a  Stoic,  but  his  cxpreffions  were  very  fatirical.  He 
hated  bigotry,  fuperftitton,  and  knavery  ;  had  an  up- 
right foul,  and  a  well-difpofed  heart.  He  was  a  moft 
tendt.r  father,  courteou'^  to  every  body,  and  polite  in 
the  hioheft  degree.  He  di<."d  in  1672,  and  did  not 
owe  his  reuutation  to  any  writings  publirtied  in  his  life- 
time upon  phyfic  ;  but  his  letters  which  appeared  after 
his  death  have  rendered  his  nam,e  very  famous.  He 
left  a  fon  mentioned  in  the  enfuing  article. 

Pat  IN  (Charles),  who  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world,  and  exceUed  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1633  ;  and  made  fo  furprifing  a 
progrefs,  that  he  maintained  thefes  in  Greek  snd  La- 
tin, on  all  parts  of  philofophy,  in  1647.  He  ftudied 
the  law  in  compliance  to  an  uncle,  and  was  admitted 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  could  not- 
lay  cifide  that  of  ph\fic,  for  which  he  always  had  an 
inclination.  He  therefore  quitted  the  law,  and  devfted 
himfelf  to  phyfic;  in  which,  after  taking  the  dodor's 
degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  praftice  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.    In  i6;6  he  was 

appointed 
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tkul.  appointed  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  Padua ;  and  three 

years  after  was  created  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1 694.  His  works  are  many,  and  well 
known  to  the  learned  world.  His  wife  too,  and  his 
daughters,  were  authoreffes. 

PATKUL  (John  Reinhold),  was  horn  of  a  noble 
family  in  Livonia,  a  northern  province  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  The  Livonians  having  been 
ftript  of  their  privileges,  and  gre'at  part  of  their  eftates, 
by  Charles  XI.  Patkul  was  deputed  to  make  their 
complaint ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  eloquence  and 
courage,  that  the  king,  laying  his  hand  upon  hia 
fhoulder,  faid,  *  You  have  fpoken  for  your  country  as 
a  brave  man  fhould,  and  I  efteem  you  for  it.' 

Charles,  however,  who  added  the  bafenefs  of  hypo- 
crify  to  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant,  was  determined  to 
punifh  the  zeal  and  honefty  which  he  thought  fit  to 
commend  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  caufed  Patkul 
to  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  condemned 
to  die.  Patkul,  however,  found  means  to  efcape  into 
Poland,  where  he  continued  till  Chailes  was  dead.  He 
hoped  that  his  fentence  would  have  been  then  reverfed, 
as  it  had  been  declared  unjuft  even  by  the  tyrant  that 
procured  it :  but  being  difappointed  in  this  expefta- 
tion,  he  appHed  to  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  and  fo- 
licited  him  to  attempt  the  conqueft  »f  Livonia  from 
the  Swedes  ;  which,  he  faid,  might  be  eafily  effedled, 
as*  the  people  were  ready  to  [hake  off  their  yoke,  and 
the  king  of  Sweden  was  a  child  incapable  of  compel- 
ling their  fubjeftion. 

A  uguftus  poifcffed  himfelf  of  Livonia  in  confequence 
of  this  propofal;  and  afterwards,  when  Charles  XII. 
entered  the  province  to  recover  it,  Patkul  commanded 
In  the  Saxon  army  againft  him.  Charles  was  viftori- 
ous  ;  and  Patkul,  fome  time  afterwards,  being  difguft- 
ed  at  the  haughty  behaviour  of  General  Fleming,  Au- 
guftus'8  favourite,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Czar, 
with  whom  Auguftus  was  in  ftrift  alliance,  and  a  little 
before  Charles  compelled  Auguftus  to  abdicate  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  his  fubjeds  to  elett  Staniflaus 
in  his  ftead.  The  Czar  fent  Patkul,  with  the  title  of 
his  ambaffador,  into  Saxony,  to  prevail  with  Auguftus 
to  meet  him  at  Grodno,  that  they  might  confer  on  the 
(late  of  their  affairs.  This  confeience  took  place  ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Czar  went  from  Grodno 
to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Aftracan.  As  foon  as  the  Czar 
was  gone,  Auguftus,  to  the  farprife  of  all  Europe,  or- 
dered Patkul,  who  was  then  at  Drefdcn,  to  be  feized 
as  a  ftate  criminal.  By  this  injurious  and  unprece- 
dented adlion,  Auguftus  at  once  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  and  weakened  his  own  interefl ;  for  Patkul 
was  not  only  an  ambaffador,  but  an  ambaffador  from 
the  only  power  that  could  afford  him  protection.  The 
caufe,  however,  was  this :  Patkul  had  difcovered  that 
Auguftus's  miuifters  were  to  propofe  a  peace  to  Charles 
upon  any  terms  ;  and  had  therefore  formed  a  defign  to 
be  beforehand  with  them,  and  procure  a  feparate  peace 
between  Charles  and  his  new  mafter  the  Czar.  The 
defign  of  Patkul  was  difcovered  ;  and,  to  prevent  its 
fuccefs,  Auguftus  ventured  to  feize  his  perfon,  affuring 
the  Czar  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  haa  betrayed  them 
both. 
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Auguftus  was  foon  after  reduced  to  beg  a  peace  of  Patkul 
Charles  at  any  rate  ;  and  Charles  granted  it  upon  ccr- ' 
tain  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  he  ftiould  de- 
hver  up  Patkul.    This  condition  reduced  Auguftus  to 
a  very  diftrefsful  dilemma  :  the  Czar,  at  this  very  time, 
reclaimed  Patkul  as  his  ambaffador;  and  Charles  de- 
manded, with  threats,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  his 
hands.    Auguftus  therefore  contrived  an  expedient  by 
which  he  hoped  to  fatisfy  both  :  he  fent  fome  guards 
to  deliver  Patkul,  who  was  prifoner  in  the  caflje  of 
Konigftein,  to  the  Swedifh  troops ;  but  by  fecret  or- 
ders, privately  difpatched,  he  commanded  the  governor 
to  let  him  efcape.    The  governor,  though  he  received 
this  order  in  time,  yet  difappointed  its  intention  by  his 
villainy  and  his  avarice.    He  knew  Patkul  to  be  very 
rich  ;  and  having  it  now  in  his  power  to  fuffcr  him  to 
efcape  with  impunity,  he  demanded  of  Patkul  a  large 
fum  for  the  favour :  Patkul  refufed  to  buy  that  liberty 
which  he  made  no  doubt  would  be  gratuitoufly  re- 
ftored,  in  confequence  of  the  Czar's  requifition  and  re- 
monftrance  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Swediih  guards 
arrived  with  the  order  for  his  being  delivered  up  to 
them.    By  this  party  he  was  firft  carried  to  Charles's 
head  quarters  at  Albranftadt,  where  he  continued 
three  months,  boimd  to  a  ftake  with  a  heavy  chain  of 
iron.     He  was  then  conduced  to  Caiiinir,  where 
Charles  ordered  him  to  be  tried  ;  and  he  was  by  his 
judges  found  guilty.  His  fentence  depended  upon  the 
king;  and  after  having  been. kept  a  prifoner  fome 
months,  under  a  guard  of  Mayerfeldt's  regiment,  un- 
certain of  his  fate,  he  wa>,  on  the  8th  of  September 
1707,  towards  the  evening,  delivered  into  the  cuftody: 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Nicholas  Hielra.     On  the  next  day,  the  29th,  the  co- 
lonel took  the  chaplain  of  his  regiment  afule,  and  tell- 
ing him  that  Patkul  was  to  die  the  next  day,  ordered 
him  to  acquaint  him  with  his  fate,  and  prepare  him  for 
it.  About  this  very  time  he  was  to  have  been  married 
to  a  Saxon  lady  of  great  quality,  virtue,  and  beauty  ;  a 
circumftance  which  renders  his  cafe  ftill  more  affeftino-. 
What  followed  in  confequence  of  the  colonel's  order 
to  the  minifter(A)  will  be  related  in  his  own  words. 

'*  Immediately  after  evening  fervice  I  went  to  his 
prifon,  where  I  found  him  lying  on  his  bed.  The  firft 
compliments  over,  I  entered  upon  the  melancholy  duty 
of  my  profeffion,  and  turning  to  the  officer  who  had 
him  in  charge,  told  him  the  colonel's  orders  were, 
that  1  ftiould  be  alone  with  his  prifoner.  The  officer 
having  withdrawn,  Patkul  grafping  both  my  hands 
in  his,  cried  out  with  moft  affecting  anxiety  and  di- 
ftrefs,  My  dear  paftor !  what  are  you  to  declare  ? 
v/hat  am  I  to  hear  ?  I  bring  you,  replied  J,  the  fam^ 
tidings  that  the  prophet  brought  to  king  Hezekiah, 
Set  thine  houfe  in  order,  for  thou  mujl  die.'  To  morrow  by 
this  time  thou  (halt  be  no  longer  iu  the  number  of  the 
living !  At  this  terrible  warning  he  bowed  him- 
felf upon  his  bed,  and  burft  into  tears.  I  attemptei 
to  comfort  him,  by  faying  that  he  muft,  without  a!] 
doubt,  have  often  meditated  on  this  fu!  jcdt  :  Yes, 
cried  he,  I  know,  alas !  too  well,  that  we  rauft  ail 
die  ;  but  the  death  prepared  for  me  will  be  cruel  and 
infupportable.  I  aflurcci  him  that  the  manner  of  hi» 
E  deatk 


(a)  The  name  of  this  clergyman  was  Lorens  Hagar. 
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tota'ly  unkvown  ;  But,  btlievinfir  afliftance,  and  intrented  mc,  for  the  love  of  Go<i,  to  bor- 
row whatever  Tim  I  could.  I  procured  him  400,000  " 
crowns  ;  50,000  of  which,  the  very  next  y,  he 
fquandtred  on  trinkets  and  jewela,  which  he  ^(ave  in 
pn  fents  to  fome  of  hi?  women.  I  told  him  ;  lainly  my 
thout/hts  of  the  matter  j  and  \  y  my  importunity  pre- 
vailed, that  the  Jews  ftionld  take  back  their  toys,  ^nd 
return  the  money  they  had  Leen  paid  for  therm.  The 
ladies  were  tnraped  ;  and  he  fwore  that  1  fhoii'.d  ori; 
time  or  other  fuffer  fur  what  I  had  done  ;  there  in- 
deed he  kept  his  word  ;  would  to  God  he  had  aiwiiyt 
done  fo  with  thofe  he  employed  !'  1  now  left  him  for 
a  fnort  tiine,  and  at  ftven  in  the  evening  I  returned  ; 
and  the  o{i<:er  being  retired,  he  'accofted  me  with  a 
fiiiiling  air,  and  an  appearance  of  much  tranquillity, 
'  Welcome,  dear  fir,  the  weight  that  lay  heavy  on  my 
heart  is  removed,  and  I  already  feel  a  fenfible  change 
wrought  in  my  mind.  I  am  ready  to  die  :  death  is 
more  eligible  than  the  folitude  of  a  long  imprifonment. 
Would  to  heaven  only  that  the  kind  of  it  were  lefs 
cruel.  Can  you,  my  dear  fir,  inform  me  in  wh  it  man- 
ner I  am  to  fuffer  ?  1  anfwcred,  that  it  had  not  been 
communicated  to  me  ;  but  that  I  imagined  it  would 
pafs  over  without  noifc,  as  only  the  colonel  and  my- 
itlf  had  notice  of  it.  *  That  (replied  he)  1  elleem  as 
a  favour  ;  but  have  you  fcen  the  fentcnce  ?  or  mud  I 
die,  without  being  either  heard  or  condemned  .''  My 
appreheufions  are  of  lieing  put  to  intolerable  toitures.* 
I  comforted  him  in  the  kindeil  manner  I  could  ;  but. 
I  he  was  his  own  bed  comforter  from  the  Word  of  God, 
wit!.i  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted  ;  quoting. 
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-'—y-—'  that  he  would  be  prepared  for  it,  [  was  fure  his  foul 
would  be  received  into  the  num'  er  of  happy  fpirits. 
Here  he  rofe  up,  ,and  foldjng  his  hands  together, 
Merciful  Jtfus  !  let  me  thtn  die  the  de.'^th  of  the 
righteous  !  A  little  after,  with  his  fscc  inclined  totl;e 
wall,  where  Hood  ids  bed,  he  broke  out  into  this  fo- 
liloquy  :  Auguilu^  !  O  Augullus,  v.'hat  mull  be  thy 
lot  one  day  !  Mjft  thou  not  anfwer  fur  all  the  crimes 
thou  had  committed  ?  He  then  obferved  that  he  was 
driven  out  from  his  country,  by  a  fcr.tence  againd  his 
life,  pronoun.-ed  for  doing  what  the  king  himfclf  en- 
couraged him  to  do,  faying  to  him  one  day  in  terms 
of  much  kindncfs,   *  Patkul,  maintain  the  rights  of 
your  country  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  with  all  the 
fpirit  you  :ire  capable  of,'    That  flying  into  an  ene- 
my's country  was  alfo  unavoidable,  as  the  country  of 
En  ally  would  not  have  a3"orded  him  protetlion  ;  but 
that  he  was  in  S  *xony  a- wretched  exile,  not  a  coun- 
fellor  or  advifer  ;  that  before  his  arrival  every  thing 
was  already  planned,  the  alliance  with  Mufccvy  figned, 
and  the  mtafures  with  Denmark  agreed  upon,    '  My 
inclination  (faid  he,  after  a  paufe)  were  always  to  ferve 
Sweden,  though  the  contrary  opinion  has  prevailed. 
The  eledlor  of  Brandenburiif  owed  his  title  of  king  of 
PruJJia  to  the  fervices  1  did  him  ;  and  when,  in  re- 
compenfe,  he  would  have  given  me  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  I  thanked  him,  and  rejefted  the  offer  ; 
adding,  that  the  reward  1  mod  wifhed  for  was  to  re- 
gain the  king  of  Sweden's  favour  by  his  interreffioii. 
This  he  promifed,  and  tried  every  pbflible  method  to 
fucceed,  but  without  fuccefs.    After  this  I  la!)oured 
fo  much  for  the  intered  of  the  late  emperor  in  his 
Spanifli  affairs,  that  I  brought  about  what  fcarce  any 
other  man  could  have  effcdtcd.    The  emperor  as  an 
acknowledgment  gave  me  an  affignment  for  50,000 
crowns,  which  I  humbly  laid  at  his  feet,  and  only  im- 
plored his  imperial  majeity's  recommendation  of  me  to 
my  king's  favour  :  this  rtqued  he  immediately  grant- 
ed, and  gave  liis  orders  accordingly,  but  in  vain.  Ytt, 
not  to  lofe  ?.ny  opportunity,  I  went  to  Mofcow  while 
the  Swedifh  amljaffadors  were  at  that  court  ;  but  even 
the  mediation  of  th?  Czar  had  no  efi'ed.    Aftir  that 
I  diftributed  among  the  SwedHh  prifoneis  at  Mofcow 
at  lead  a 00,000  crowns,  to  fliow  the  ardent  deiire  I 
had,  by  all  ways,  to  legain  the  favour  of  their  fovc- 
»eign.   Would  to  heaven  I  had  been  equally  in  earned 
to  obtain  the  grace  of  God.' — At  thefe  words  another 
ihower  of  tears  fell  from  hid  eyes,  and  he  remained 
ioT  fome  moments  fdent,  and  overwhelmed  with  gritf. 
1  ufed  my  bed  endeavours  to  comfort  him  with  the 
affurance  that  this  grace  would  not  be  denied  him, 
provide  1  he  fpejit  the  few  hours  dill  left  in  earnellly 
imploring  it ;  for  the  door  of  heaven's  mercy  was  never 
(hut,  though  that  of  men  mipht  be  cruelly  fo-    '  This 
(replied  he),  this  n  my  confolation  ;  for  thou  art  God 
and  not  man  to  be  an  ^ry  for  ever.'  He  then  inveighed 
bitterly  againd  Augudus,  and  reproached  himfelt  for 
having  any  connexion  with  a  wretch  who  was  wholly 
dedituce  of  all  faith  and  honour,  aft  atheid,  without 
piety,  and  without  virtue.    '  While  he  was  at  War- 
few  (faid  he),  and  heard  the  kfcg  was  advancing  to  at- 
tack hitr.,  he  found  himfelf  ejitre.'Yiely  diftrefied.  He 
was  abfolufely  without  money,  and  therefore  obliged 
to  diCmifs  fome  of  his  troops.   He  had  recourfe  to  my 


among  many  other  palfagt-s,  ths  following  in  Greek, 
We  mujl  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  many  tri' 
bulations.  He  then  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  ii.- 
treated  me  to  write  down  what  he  ihiould  dlftate.  I 
did  fo,  as  follows  : 

*  Tejiamentum,  or  my  lajl  ivill  as  to  the  difpojition  of 
my  effeds  after  my  death.  —  1.  His  majedy  King  An- 
gudus,  having  fird  examined  his  confcicnce  thoroughly, 
will  be  fo  jud  as  to  pay  back  to  ray  relations  the  ium 
he  owes  me;  which,  be^.'g  liquidated,  will  amount  to 
50,000  crowns  ;  snd  as  uiy  relations  are  here  in  the 
fervi -e  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  will  probably  obtain 
it  for  them.' 

"  At  this  he  faid,  let  us  dop  here  a  little  ;  I  will 
quickly  return  to  tinilh  this  will  ;  but  now  let  us  ad- 
orefs  ourfelves  to  God  by  prayer.     Prayers  being  end- 
ed, '  Now  (cried  he)  I  find  mvfelf  yet  better,  yet  in 
a  qiueter  frame  of  mind  :   Oh  }  were  my  death  lefg 
dreadful,  with  what  pleafure  would  1  expiate  my  guilt 
by  embracing  it  i —Yes  (cried  he,  alter  a  paufe],  I 
have  friends  in  d  ffcrent  places,  who  will  weep  over 
my  deplorable  fate.   What  will  the  mother  of  the  king 
of  PrulTu  fay     What  will  be  the  grief  of  the  Counted 
L.cvolde  who  attends  on  her?  But  w*hat  thoughts  mult 
arife  in  the  bofom  of  her  to  whom  my  faith  is  pUghtedf 
Unhappy  woman  !  the  news  of  my  death  will  be  fatal 
to  her  peace  of  mind.    My  dear  pador,  may  1  ven- 
ture to  beg  one  favour  ot  you  ?'    I  affured  him  he 
might  command  every  fervice  in  my  power.    '  Have 
the  goodnefs  then  (faid  he,  prtffmg  my  hand),  the 
moment  I  am  no  more,  to  write — Alas  !  how  will  you 
fet  about  it  ?  a  letter  to  Madam  Einfeidelern,  the  lady 
I  am  promifed  to — Let  her  know  that  I  die  her's  ; 
inform  her  fully  of  my  uiihappy  fate  I  Send  her  my 
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laft  and  eterrial  farewell  My  death  is 
graceful ;  but  my  manner  of  meeting  it  will,  I  hope, 
by  heaven's  and  your  afliftance,  render  it  holy  and 
bltfled.  This  news  will  be  her  only  ccnfolation.  Add 
farther,  dear  Sir,  that  I  thanked  her  with  my  lateft 
I  reath  for  the  fincere  affeition  {lie  bore  me  :  May  fhe 
live  long  and  h«ppy  :  This  is  my  dying'  with  '—I  gave 
him  my  hand  in  promife  that  I  would  faithfully  per- 
form all  he  defired. 

"  Afterwards  he  took  up  a  book  :  '  This  (faid  he) 
18  of  my  own  writing.  Keep  it  in  remembrance  of 
me,  and  rss  a  proof  of  my  true  regard  for  religion.  I 
could  wifh  it  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  kingf,  that  he  may  be  convinced  with 
what  little  foundation  1  have  been  accufed  of  atheifm.' 
Taking  it  from  his  hp.nd,  1  afTurcd  him  that  my  colonel 
would  not  fail  to  prefent  it  as  fcoo asopportunityoffertd. 

"I'he  reft  of  his  time  was  employed  in  prayer,  which 
he  went  through  with  a  veiy  fervent  ckvotion.  On  the 
30th  of  September  I  was  again  with  him  at  four  in 
the  morning.  The  moment  he  heard  me  he  arofe, 
end  rendering  thank?  to  God,  afTured  me  he  had  not 
flcpt  fo  foundly  for  a  long  time.  We  went  to  prayers; 
and  in  truth  his  piety  and  devout  frame  of  mind  were 
worthy  of  admiration.  About  fix  he  faid  he  would 
begin  ids  confeffion,  be(^ore  the  din  and  clamcuv  of  ths 
people  wit!. out  could  rife  to  ddturb  his  thoughtf.  He 
then  kneeled  down,  and  went  thioiigh  his,  confeffion 
in  a  manner  truly  edifying,  'i'he  fun  beginning  to  ap- 
pear above  the  horizon,  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
faying,  Saluefejia  dies'.  ♦  This  is  my  wedding-day.  I 
looked,  alas!  for  another,  but  this  is  the  happier  ;  for 
to-day  (hall  my  foul  be  introduced  by  her  heavenly 
bridegroom  into  the  afTen.hly  of  the  bleifed !'  He  then 
aflctd  me,  whether  I  yet  knew  in  what  way  he  was 
to  die  ?  I  anfwered,  that  I  did  not.  He  conjured  me, 
by  the  facred  name  of  Jefus,  not  to  forfake  him  ;  for 
that  he  (hould  find  in  my  company  fome  confolation 
even  in  the  midil  of  tortures.  Calling  his  eye  on  t!ie 
paper  that  lay  on  the  tab'e,  '  This  will  (faid  he)  can 
never  be  finifhed  '  I  aflced  him,  whether  he  would 
put  his  name  to  wh;it  was  already  written  ?  *  No  (re- 
plied he,  with  a  deep  figh),  I  will  write  that  hated 
name  no  more.  My  rebtionji  will  find  their  account 
in  another  place  ;  falute  them  from  me.'  He  then  ad- 
drefTed  himfcif  again  to  Go  1  in  prayer^  and  continued 
liis  devotions  till  the  lieutenant  entered  to  conduAhim 
to  ihe  coach.  He  wrapped  himfelf  tip  in  his  cloak, 
and  went  forward  a  great  pace,  guarded  by  ico  horfe- 
men.  Being  arrived  r.t  the  place  of  fxecut'on,  we 
found  it  furrounded  by  30c  foot  fiildiers  ;  but  at  the 
fight  of  tiie  ftakcs  and  wheels,  his  horror  is  not  to  be 
defcribed.  Clafping  me  in  his  arms,  '  Beg  of  God  (lie 
excl-nmed)  that  my  foi  l  may  not  be  thrown  into  de- 
jpair  amidft  thefe  tortuies  !  I  corr  forte  i ,  I  adjured 
him,  to  fix  his  thoughts  cn  the  death  of  Jcfus  Cluill;, 
who  for  ovu-  fins  was  ngiltd  to  a  crois. 

Being  now  on  the  fpot  wliere  he  u  as  to  fufTer, 
he  bid  the  executioner  to  do  his  duty  v/eli,  and  put 
into  his  hands  fome  money  whicli  got  ready  for 
that  purpofe.  He  then  ilretthed  himfelf  out  upon 
the  u  heel  ;  and  while  ihey  were  llripping  him  naked, 
he  begged  me  to  pray  that  God  woald ;  have  inercy 
on  him,  artd  bear  up  his  foul  in  agony.  •:  I  did  fo;  and 
turning  to  all  the  fpeclaiors,  faid  to  them,  Brethren , 
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In  truth  dif-  join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  unhappy  man.  *  Yes 
(cried  he),  alTifl  me  all  o.f  you  with  your  fuppllcations 
to  heaven.'  Flere  the  executioner  gave  him  the  firil 
iUoke.  His  cries  were  terrible  :  '  O  Jefus !  Jefus ! 
have  mercy  upon  me.'  This  cruel  fcenc.  vi'ns  much 
lengthened  out,  and  of  the  utr.ioft  horror  ;  for  as  the 
headfiran  had  no  flcill  in  his  bufinefs,  the  unhappy 
vi6tim  re'-eived  upwards  of  15  feveral  blows,  with  each 
of  which  were  intermixed  the  moft  piteous  gronns  and 
invocations  of  the  name  of  God.  At  length,  after  two 
ftrokes  given  on  the  breaft,  his  flrength  and  vbice  fail- 
ed him.  In  a  faltering  dying  tone,  he  was  juft  heard 
to  fay,  '  Cut  off  mv  head  !'  tn  1  the  executioner  (liil 
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lingering,  he  S .nfelf  placed  his  head  cn  the  frafPold  : 
After  four  ftrokes  with  an  hatchet,  the  liend  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  body,  and  the  body  quartered.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Patkui." 

ChnrlesXIL  ha^  been  very  generally  and  feverely 
cenfured  for  not  pardoning  him,  snd  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  vindicite  tlie  fovereign.  Yet  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  Patkui  was  gu  Ity  of  a  mu-^h  greater 
crime  than  that  which  drew  u;->on  him  the  difpleafure 
of  Chailes  XI.  He  incited  foreign  povvers  to  attack  his 
country  when  under  the  govei  nmeni  of  ahoy,  hopingf, 
as  he  faid  himfelf,  that  it  would  in  inch  citcumftances 
become  an  eafy  conqueft.  He  was  therefore  a  rebel' 
of  the  worft  kind  ;  and  where  is  the  abfolute  monirch 
th'  t  is  ready  to  pardon  fuch  unnatural  rebellion  \  Let 
it  be  rememl^ered,  coo,  that  Charles,  among  whofc 
faults  no  other  iiifiance  of  cruelty  has  been  numbered, 
certainly  thought  that,  in  ordering  the  execution  of 
Patkui,  he  was  difcharging  his  duty.  That  monarch, 
it  is  known,  believed  in  the  pcffibdity  of  difcovering 
the  philofopher's  ftone.  Patkui,  when  under  fentencc 
of  death,  contrived  to  im.pofr  fo  far  upon  the  fenate  at 
Stockholm,  as  to  j;erfuade  them  that  he  bar!,  in  their 
prefence,  converted  into  gold  a  qu  '.nticy  of  bafer  m,e- 
tal.  An  account  of  this  experiment  was  tranfmitted 
to  the  king,  accompanied  with  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jefty  for  the  life  of  fo  valuable  a  fuhje^  ;  but  Charles, 
blending  magnanimity  vnth  hii  fcvcrity,  replied  with 
indignation,  that  he  would  not  grant  to  intereft  what 
he  had  refufed  to  th.'  calls  of  humanity  and  the  intrea- 
ties  of  triend/hip. 

P.ATMOS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Spora  les  (Dio- 
nyfius)  ;  30  miles  in  coir.pafs  ( Pliny  ;  concerning  which 
we  read  very  little  in  authors.  It  was  rendered  famoirs 
by  the  exile  of  St  John  and  the  Revelation  ihowed  him 
there  The  greateft  part  of  interpreters  think  that 
St  John  wrote  them  in  the  fame  place  during  the  two 
years  of  his  exile  ;  but  nth^'rs  think  that  he  did  not 
commit  thtm  to  writing  till  after  hi^  return  to  Ephe- 
fus.  The  ifland  of  Patmios  is  between  the  ill  md  of  Ica- 
ria  and  the  promontory  of  Mil  tus.  Nothing  has  done 
it  more  honour  than  to  have  b  en  the  place  of  the  ba- 
nifhnvent  of  St  John.  It  i  ;  now  c.ile  !  Paano,  or  PaC' 
linOf  or  Pii/mo/,  or  Pahnofa.  Its  circuit  is  five  and 
twenty  or  tiairty  miles.  It  h:;s  a  city  called  Put^ 
niosy  with  a  harbour,  and  fome  monafteries  of  Greek 
monks.  It  is  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
It  is  confidierable  for  its  harbours  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
derive  little  benefit  from  them,  becaule  the  corfaira 
have  obliged  them  to  quit  the  town  and  retire  to  a  hill 
on  which  St  John's  convent  ftands.  This  convent  is  a 
citadel  confifting  of  fereral  irregular  towers,  and  is  a 
E  2  fub- 
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fubftantial  building  feated  on  a  very  ft*ep  rock.  The 
whole  ifland  is  very  barren,  and  without  wood ; 
however,  it  abounds  with  partridges,  rabbits,  quails, 
turtles,  pigeons,  and  fnipes.  All  their  corn  does 
not  amount  to  looo  barrels  in  a  year.  In  the 
whole  ifland  there  are  fcarce  500  men  :  but  there 
are  above  20  women  to  one  man,  who  expeft  that 
all  ftrangers  who  land  in  the  ifland  fhould  carry 
fome  of  them  away.  To  the  memory  of  St  John  is  an 
hermitage  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  not  above  eight  paces  long  and  five  broad. 
Over  head  they  ftiow  a  chink  in  the  rock,  through 
which  they  pretend  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  diftated  to 
St  John.    E.  Long.  26.  84.  N.  Lat.  37.  24. 

PATNA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
where  the  Englifh  have  faftories  for  faltpetre,  borax, 
and  raw  iilk.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
har,  a  dependency  of  Bengal,  in  the  empire  of  Indo- 
ftan,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  country,  400  miles  eaft  of 
Agra.  It  extends  feven  miles  in  length  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. — 
Mr  Rennel  gives  ftrong  renfons  for  fuppofing  it  to  be 
the  ancient  Palibothra.  The  town  is  large  and 
populoua,  but  the  houfes  are  built  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other.   E.  Long.  85.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  25. 

PATOMACK,  a  large  river  of  North  America,  in 
Virginia,  which  rifes  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  fe- 
parates  Virginia  from  Maryland,  and  falls  into  Chefa- 
peak  bay.  It  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  near  200  miles. 

PATONCE,  heraldry,  is  a  crofs,  flory  at  the 
ends  ;  from  which  it  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  ends, 
inftead  of  turning  down  hkc  9.  fleur-de-lis,  are  extend- 
ed fomewhat  in  the  pattee  form.    See  Flory. 

PATR^,  a  city  of  Achaia.  This  place  was  vifit- 
ed  by  Dr  Chandler,  who  gives  the  following  account 
of  it.  *'  It  has  been  often  attacked  by  enemies,  taken, 
and  pillaged.  It  is  a  confiderable  town,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fea,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  which  has 
its  fummit  crowned  with  a  ruinous  caftle.  This  made 
a  brave  defence  in  1447  again  ft  Sultan  Morat,  and 
held  out  until  the  peace  was  concluded,  which  firll 
rendered  the  Morea  tributary  to  the  Ttnks.  A  dry 
fl<it  before  it  was  once  the  port,  which  has  been  cho- 
ked with  mud.  It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
only  an  indifferent  road  for  veffcls.  The  houfe  of  Ni- 
cholas Paul,  Efq;  the  Englifh  conful,  fteod  on  part  of 
the  wall  either  of  the  theatre  or  the  odeum.  By  a 
fountain  was  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  infcription.  We 
faw  alfo  a  large  marble  buft  much  defaced  ;  and  the 
French  conful  fliowed  us  a  coUcftion  of  medals.  We 
found  nothing  remarkable  in  the  citadel  It  is  a  place 
of  fome  trade,  and  is  inkabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  by 
Turks  and  Greeks.  The  latter  have  feveral  ohurches. 
Gne  is  dedicated  to  St  Andrew  the  apoftle,  who  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  there,  and  is  of  great  fanftity.  It 
had  been  recently  repaired.  The  fite  by  the  fea  is 
fuppofed  that  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.  By  it  is  a  foun- 
tain. The  air  is  bad,  and  the  country  round  about 
over-run  with  the  low  fhrub  called  glycyrrhi%a  or  li- 
quorice." 

Of  its  ancient  flate,  the  fame  author  fp«aks  thus : 
♦*  Patrae  affifted  the  iEtolians  when  invaded  by  the 
'Caul&  untJer  JSrenniis ;  but  afterwards  was  uafortu- 
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nate,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  almoft  aban- 
doned. Auguftus  Cajfar  reunited  the  fcattered  citi- 
zens, and  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  fetthng  a  portion 
of  the  troops  which  obtained  the  viftory  of  A6lium, 
with  other  inhabitants  from  the  adjacent  places.  Pa- 
tras  rcflourifhed  and  enjoyed  dominion  over  Naupaftus, 
OEanthea,  and  feveral  cities  of  Achaia.  In  the  time 
of  Paufanias,  Patrae  was  adorned  with  temples  and  por- 
ticoes, a  theatre,  and  an  odeum  which  was  fuperior  to 
any  in  Greece  but  that  of  Atticus  Herodes  at  Athens. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
^fymnetes,  in  which  was  an  image  preferved  in  a 
cheft,  and  conveyed,  it  was  faid,  from  Troy  by  Eury- 
pylus ;  who,  on  opening  it,  became  difordered  in  his 
fenfes.  By  the  port  were  temples ;  and  by  the  fea, 
one  of  Ceres,  with  a  pleafant  grove  and  a  prophetic 
fountain  of  unerring  veracity  in  determining  the  event 
of  any  illnefs.  After  fupplicating  the  goddefs  with 
incenfe,  the  fick  perfon  appeared,  dead  or  living,  in  a 
mirror  fufpended  fo  as  to  touch  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter. In  the  citadel  of  Patrae  was  a  temple  of  Diana 
L^phria,  with  her  ftatue  in  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs  of 
ivory  and  gold,  given  by  Auguftus  Caefar  when  he 
laid  wafte  Calydon  and  the  cities  of  JEtolia  to  people 
NicopoHs.  The  Patrenfians  honoured  her  with  a  year- 
ly feftival,  which  is  defcribed  by  Paufanias  who  was  a 
fpeftator.  They  formed  a  circle  round  the  altar  with 
pieces  of  green  wood,  each  16  cubits  long,  and  within 
heaped  dry  fuel.  The  folemnity  began  with  a  moft 
magnificent  proceffion,  which  was  clofed  by  the  virgin- 
prieltefs  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  flags.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  city  and  private  perfons  offered  at  the  al- 
tar fruits,  and  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  viftims,  wild- 
bqars,  flags,  deer,  young  wolves,  and  beafts  full  grown ; 
after  which  the  fire  was  kindled .  He  relates,  that  a 
bear  and  another  animal  forced  a  way  through  the 
fence,  but  were  recondufted  to  the  pile.  It  was  not 
remembered  that  any  wound  had  ever  been  received  at 
this  ceremony,  though  the  fpeftacle  and  facrifice  were 
as  dangerous  as  favage.  The  number  of  women  at 
Patrae  was  double  that  of  the  men.  They  were  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  a  manufafture  of  flax  which  grew  in 
Elis,  weaving  garments,  and  attire  for  the  head." 

PATRANA,  or  Pastrana,  a  town  of  New  Ca- 
ftile  in  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated 
between  the  rivers  Tajo  and  Tajuna,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  45.  N.  Lat.  40.  26. 

PATRAS,  an  ancient  and  flourifliing  town  of  Eu- 
ropean  Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  a  duchy,  with 
a  Greek  archbilhop's  fee.  It  is  pretty  large  and  po- 
pulous ;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  one-third  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  four  fynagogues.  There  are  feveral 
handfome  mofquea  and  Greek  churches.  The  Jews 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  filk,  leather,  honey,  wax, 
and  cheefe.  There  are  cyprcfs  trees  of  a  prodigiouft 
height,  and  excellent  pomegranates,  citrons,  snd  oran- 
ges. It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
it  is  juft  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  feated 
in  E.  Long.  21.  45.  N.  Lat.  38.  17. 

PATRlCA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  towards  the 
fea-coaft,  and  eight  miles  eaft  of  Oftia.  About  a 
mile  from  this  place  is  a  hill  called  Monte  de  Livano^ 
which  fome  have  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Lavinium 
founded  by  iflneas. 

PATRES 
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See  Conscript  and  Se-  bablc  that  the  patriarchs  were  of  the  Aaronic  or  Le-  Patriarch.^ 
vitical  race ;  the  tribe  of  Judah  being  at  that  time  too 
much  depreffed,  and  too  obnoxious  to  the  Romans  to 
be  able  to  affume  any  external  power.  But  of  what- 
ever  tribe  they  were,  their  authority  came  to  be  tery 
confiderable.  Their  principal  bufinefs  was  to  inftruft 
the  people ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  inftituted  fchools 
in  feveral  cities.  And  having  gained  great  reputation 
for  their  extraordinary  learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  they 
might,  in  time,  not  only  bring  a  great  concourfe  of  other 
Jews  from  other  parts,  as  from  Egypt  and  other  weft- 
em  provinces  of  their  difperfion,  but  likewife  prove  the 
means  of  their  patriarchal  authority's  being  acknowledg- 
ed there.  From  them  they  ventured  at  length  to  levy  « 
kind  of  tribute,  in  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  their 
dignity,  and  of  the  officers  (a)  under  them,  whofe  bu- 
finefs it  was  to  carry  their  orders  and  declfions  through 
the  other  provinces  of  their  difperfion,  and  to  fee  them 
puHftually  executed  by  all,  that  fome  fhadow  of  union 
at  leaft  might  be  kept  up  among  the  weftern  Jews. 
They  likewife  nominated  thedoAors  who  were  to  pre- 
fide  over  their  fchools  and  academies ;  and  thefe  were 
in  procefs  of  time  ftylcd  chiefs  and  princes.,  in  ®rder  to 
raife  the  credit  of  that  dignity,  or  to  imply  the  great 
regard  which  their  d'fciples  were  to  pay  to  them.  Thefe 
chiefs  became  at  length  rivals  of  the  patriarchs ;  and 
fome  of  them  poffelTed  both  dignities  at  once;  an  ufur- 
pation  which  caufed  not  only  great  confuiion  amongft 
them,  but  oftentimes  very  violent  and  bloody  conteils. 
However,  as  the  Jewifh  Rabbies  have  trumped  up  a 
much  older  era  for  this  patriarchal  dignity,  and  have 
given  us  a  fucceffion  of  them  down  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, in  which  it  was  aboHftied,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
give  our  readers  the  fubftance  of  what  they  have  writ- 
ten of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  order  of  men;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  fhow  them  the  abfurdity  and  falfehood 
of  that  pretended  fucceffion  to  this  ima_ginary  dignity. 

According  to  them,  the  firft  patriarch  was  Hillel, 
furnamed  the  Babylonian,  becaufe  he  was  fcnt  for  from 
thence  to  Jerufalem  about  loo  years  before  the  ruin 
of  their  capital,  or  30  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
to  decide  a  difpute  about  the  keeping  of  Eafter,  which 
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NATOR. 

PATRIARCH,  Patriarcha,  one  of  thofe  firft 
fathers  who  lived  towards  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  who  became  famous  by  their  long  lines  of  defcend- 
ants.  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  tv/eWe 
fons,  are  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  Seth, 
Enoch,  &c.  were  antediluvian  patriarchs, 

The  authority  of  patriarchal  government  exifted  in 
the  fathers  of  families,  and  their  firft-born  after  them, 
exercifing  all  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  authority 
in  their  refpeftive  houfeholds  ;  and  to  this  govern- 
ment, which  lafted  till  the  time  of  the  Ifraelites  dwell 
ing  in  Egypt,  fome  have  afcribed  an  abfolute  and  de- 
fpotic  power,  extending  even  to  the  punifhment  by 
death.  In  proof  of  this,  is  produced  the  curfe  pro- 
nounced by  Noah  upon  Canaan  (Gtn.ix.  25.);  but  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  affair  Noah  feems  to  have 
afted  rather  as  a  prophet  than  a  patriarch.  Another 
inftanceof  fuppofed  defpotio  power  is  Abraham's  turn- 
ing Hagar  and  Ifhmael  out  of  his  family  (Gen.  xxi.  9, 
&c.)  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  thought  to  furnifh  evidence 
of  any  fingular  authority  vefted  in  the  patriarchs,  as 
fuch,  and  peculiar  to  thofe  ages.  The  third  inftance 
brought  forward  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  that  of  Jacob's 
denouncing  a  curfe  upon  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xlix. 
7.),  which  is  maintained  by  others  to  be  an  inftance  of 
prophetic  infpiration  more  than  of  patriarchal  power. 
The  fourth  inftance  is  that  of  Judah  with  regard  to 
Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.)  ;  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
remarked,  that  Jacob,  the  father  of  Judah,  was  ftill 
living ;  that  Tamar  was  not  one  of  his  own  family  ; 
and  that  fhe  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  the  punife- 
ment  pf  which  was  death  by  burning ;  and  that  Judah 
©n  this  occafion  might  fpeak  only  as  a  profecntor. 

On  the  vutole,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which 
of  thefe  opinions  are  moft  agreeable  to  truth.  Men 
who  believe  the  origin  of*  civil  government,  and  the 
obligation  to  obedience,  to  arife  from  a  fuppofed  ori- 
ginal contraft,  either  real  or  implied,  will  be  naturally 
led  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  :  and 
thofe  again  who  efteem  government  to  be  a  divine  in- 
ftitution,  will  be  as  apt  to  raife  that  authority  to  the 
higheft  pitch  that  either  reafon  or  fcripture  will  per- 
mit them.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  authority  exifted 
in  fathers,  and  defcended  to  their  firft-born,  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  neither  unnatural  nor  im- 
probable to  imagine,  that  the  idea  of  hereditary  power 
and  hereditary  honours  was  firft  taken  from  this  cir- 
cumftance.  But  whether  authority  has  defcended 
through  father  and  fon  in  this  way  to  our  times,  is  a 
circumftance  that  cannot  in  one  inftance  be  aflerted, 
and  can  be  denied  in  a  thoufmd.  The  real  fource  of 
the  dignity  and  of  the  authority  of  modern  times 
feems  to  have  been,  llciil  in  the  art  of  war,  and  fuccefs 
in  the  condudl  of  conquefts. 

Jewi/Jj  Patriarch,  a  dignity,  refpefting  the  origin 
of  which  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  j^arned 
authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hi!lory  think,  that  the  firft 
appearance  and  inftitution  of  thofe  patriarchs  happened 
lixider  Ncrva  the  fucceffor  of  Domitian.    It  feems  pro- 


on  that  year  fell  out  on  the  Sabbath-day  ;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  his  wife  decifion  that  he  was  raifed  to 
that  dignity,  which  continued  in  his  family  till  the 
faid  fifth  century.  He  was  likewife  looked  upon  as  a 
fecond  Mofes,  becaufe  he  lived  like  him  40  years  in  ob- 
fcurity,  40  more  in  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
fanftity,  and  40  more  in  poffeffion  of  this  patriarchal 
dignity.  They  make  him  little  inferior  to  that  law- 
giver in  other  of  his  exctllencies,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
authority  he  gained  over  the  whole  Jewifh  nation.  The 
wonder  will  be,  how  Herod  the  Great,  who  was  fo 
jealous  of  his  own  power,  could  fufFer  a  ftranger  to  be 
raifed  to  fuch  a  height  of  it,  barely  for  having  decided 
a  difpute  which  muft  in  all  likelihood  have  been  ad- 
judged by  others  long  before  that  time. 

However,  Hillel  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Simeon, 
whom  many  Chriftians  pretend  to  have  been  the  vene- 
rable old  perfon  of  that  name,  who  received  the  di- 
vine infant  in  his  arms.    The  Jews  give  him  but  a 

very - 


(a)  Thefe  were  caUcd  ^pojlqli  or  Le0k 
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Patriarch,  very  obfciire  patriarchate  ;  though  the  authors  above 
^•'—-V'—'  quoted  make  him,  moreover,  chi'tf  of  the  fanhedrim  ; 

and  Epiphaniiw  fays,  that  the  prieftly  tribe  hated  him' 
fo  inuch  for  giving  fo  ample  a  teflimony  to  the  divine 
child,  that  they  denied  him  con)rnon  burial.  But  it 
is  kardiy  credible  that  St  Luke  fhould  have  fo  care- 
lefsly  paffed  over  his  two-fold  dignity,  if  he  had  been 
really  poffefTed  of  them,  and  have  given  him  no  higher 
title  than  tlii-'t  of  a  jiifh  and  devout  man. 

He  wa?  fucceeJed  by  Jochanan,  not  in  right  of  de- 
fcei;t,  but  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  which  the  Rab. 
bic?,  according  to  cuftom,  hsve  raifed  to  fo  furprifiu'T 
a  iicight,  that,  according  to  them,  if  the  whole  heavens 
were  paper,  all  the  trees  in  the  world  pens,  and  all  the 
m.n-!  writers,  they  would  not  fuffice  to  pen  down  all 
his  leflbns.  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  two  years, 
according  to  fome,  or  five  according  to  others  :  and 
was  the  perfon  who,  o'jf>^rving  the  gates  of  ti  e  temple 
to  open  of  their  own  accord,  cried  out,  "  O  temple, 
temple  !  why  art  thou  thus  moved  !  We  know  that 
thou  art  to  be  deflroyed,  feeing  Zechariah  hath  fore- 
told it,  faying,  '  Open  thy  gates,  O  Lehanus,  and  let 
the  flames  confunie  thy  cedats."  Upon  this  he  is  fur- 
ther reported  to  have  complimented  Vefpalian,  or  ra- 
ther, ss  fome  have  correfted  the  ftory,  Titus,  wiih  the 
title  of  iUgy  affuring  him  that  it  was  a  royal  perfon 
who  was  to  dcftroy  that  edifice  ;  on  which  account 
tliey  pretend  that  general  gave  him  leave  to  remove 
the  fanhedrim  to  Japihne. 

The  Jewifh  writers  add,  that  he  likewife  erefted  an 
academy  there,  which  fubfifted  Hill  the  death  of  Aki- 
ba  ;  and  was  likewife  the  feat  of  the  patriarch  ;  and 
confifted  of  300  fchools,  or  clafTes  of  fchohrs.  Ang- 
thcr  he  ereded  at  Lydda,  not  far  from  Japhne,  and 
where  the  Chriflians  have  buried  their  famed  St 
George.  He  lived  120  years,  and  being  a/l<;ed,  what 
he  had  done  to  prolong  his  life  ?  he  gave  this  wife  an- 
fwer  ;  I  never  made  water  nearer  a  houfe  of  prayer  than 
four  cubits  :  I  never  diAruifed  my  name  :  I  have  taken 
care  to  celt!, rate  all  fcftlvals  :  and  my  mother  hath 
even  fold  my  head  ornaments  to  buy  wine  enough  to 
make  me  merr7  on  fuch  days  ;  and  left  me  at  her 
death  300  hoglhe^ds  of  it,  to  fanflify  the  Sab'  ath. — 
The  dtidtors  that  flouriHied  in  his  time  were  no  lefs 
confKlerable,  both  for  their  number  and  charafter ; 
pirticularly  the  famed  llabbi  Chanina,  of  whom  the 
Bath  Col  wT.s  hes.rd  to  fay,  th;!t  the  world  was  pre- 
fetved  for  the  fake  of  him  ;  and  R.  NicoJemus,  whom 
they  pretend  to  have  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  fan,  like 
another  Jofhua. 

He  was  fucceedtd  by  Gamaliel,  a  man,  according 
to  tiitm.,  of  unfufferable  priv'e  ;  and  yet  of  fo  univer- 
fal  authority  over  ail  the  Jews,  not  only  m  the  weit, 
hut  over  the  whole  world,  that  the  very  monarchs  fuf- 
fered  his  Uwn  to  be  o}>eyed  in  their  dominions,  not 
one  of  them  offering  to  obilrucl:  the  execution  of  them. 
In  his  days  flouri<hed  Sanniei  the  Lefa,  who  compofed 
a  prayer  full  of  the  Uittcr^ft  cinfcs  againil  heretics, 
1  y  wiiich  they  mean  the  Chriftiaiis  ;  and  which  ars 
ftill  in  ufc  to  this  day.  Gamah'el  was  no  lefs  an  tne- 
my  to  them  ;  snd  yet  both  have  been  challenged,  the 
former  as  the  celebrated  mailer  0/  our  great  apoitle, 
the  other  as  his  difciple  in  his  unconverted  fhte. 

Simon  n.  his  fon  and  fuccefTor,  v/as  the  firfl  mar- 
tyr who  died  during  the  fie^e  of  Jcrufalem.  TiiC 
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people  fo  regretted  his  death,  that  an  order  wai  given,  Paf^ia^ 
inftead  of  10  bumpers  of  wine,  which  were  ufually 
drank  at  the  funetal  of  a  faint,  to  drink  [3  at  his,  on 
account  of  his  martyrdom.  Thefe  bumpers  were  in 
time  muktplied,  they  tell  us,  to  fuch  fhameful  hcig-ht, 
that  the  fanhedrim  was  forced  to  make  fome  new  re- 
gulations to  prevent  th.t  abufe. 

Thefe  are  the  patriarchs  which,  the  Rabbies  tell  us, 
preceded  the  deftruAion  of  the  temple  ;  and  we  need 
no  farther  confutation  of  this  pretended  dignity,  thau 
the  filence  of  the  facred  hiftorians,  who  not  only  raaks 
not  the  leaft  mention  of  it,  but  affure  u«  all  along  that 
they  were  the  high-prieits  who  prefided  in  the  fanhe- 
drim ;  and  before  whom  all  cafes  relating  to  the  Jewifh 
religion  were  brought  and  decided.  It  was  the  high- 
pried  who  examined  and  condemned  our  Saviour;  that 
condemned  St  Stephen  ;  that  forbad  the  apoftles  to 
preach  in  Chrift's  name  ;  and  who  fat  as  judge  on  the 
great  apoftlc  at  the  head  of  that  fupreme  court.  The 
f4mc  may  be  urged  from  Jofephus,  who  muit  need* 
have  known  and  mentioned  tiiie  precended  dignity,  if 
any  huh  there  had  been  ;  and  yet  is  fo  far  frorn  taking 
the  leail  notice  of  it,  that,  like  the  evangelilis,  he  pla- 
ces the  pontiffs  alone  at  the  head  of  all  the  Jewifh  af- 
fairs ;  and  names  the  high-prielL  An  .nus  as  having  the 
care  and  direftion  of  the  war  againfl  the  Romans  ;  — 
which  is  an  evident  proof  that  there  were  then  no  fuch 
patriarchs  in  being. 

To' all  this  let  us  add,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
fuch  remarkable  fucccfhon,  the  Talmudills  would  have 
prefervcd  it  to  future  ages  ;  whereas,  neither  they,  nor 
any  of  the  ancient  autliorj  of  the  Jewifh  church,  make 
any  mention  of  it  ;  but  only  fome  of  their  dodors, 
who  have  written  a  ccmliderable  tim.e  after  them,  as  of 
writers  to  whom  httle  credit  can  be  given  in  points  of 
this  nature;  tfpecially  as  there  are  fuch  unfurmount- 
able  contradictions  between  them,  as  no  authors  ei- 
ther Jewifh  or  Chriflian  have,  with  all  their  pains,  been 
hitherto  able  to  reconcile. 

Their  fucceihon,  according  to  the  generality  of 
thoie  rabbies,  ftands  as  folio ws  : 

i.Hillel  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  fon  of 
Hillel.  3.  Gamaliel  the  fon  of  Simeon.  4.  Sime- 
on 11.  the  fon  of  Garnahel  5.  Gamaliel  II.  the  foa 
of  Simeon  II.  6.  Simeon  III.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel  II. 
7.  Judah  the  fon  of  Simeon  lil.  8.  Gamaliel  II f. 
the  fon  of  Judah.  9.  Judaii  II.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel 
III.  10.  Hillel  II.  fon  of  Judah  H.  11.  Judah  III. 
fon  of  Hillel  11.  12  Hillel  ill.  fon  of  Judah  III. 
13.  Gamaliel  IV.  fon  of  Hillel  HI. 

According  to  Gants  i  zemach  DaviJ,  who  hath 
reduced  them  to  10,  they  are, 

1.  Hillel  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  fon  of 
Hillel.  3.  Rabb  Gamaliel  Re  bona.  4.  R-  Simeon 
the  fon  of  Gam  diel.  5.  Rabban  Gamaliel  his  fon. 
6.  R.  Jehudah  the  prince.  7.  Hillel  the  prince,  his 
fon.  y.  Rabban  Gamaiicl  the  Gid.  9.  Simeon  III, 
lo.  R.  Judah,  Nafii  or  prince. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their 
ilrll  rif^  was  in  Nerva's  time,  however  much  Jewifh 
pride  may  have  prompted  them  to  iallif"y,  and  to  aflert 
tiieir  origm  to  have  been  more  ancientthan  it  really  was. 
Nor  li;jve  the  Jews  been  faithful  in  giving  an  account 
o^"  the  authoricy  of  thefe  men.  They  have  txngj^era- 
iC'i  their  power  beyond  all  bounds,  for  the  purpofe  of 

repelling 
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repelling  the  arguments  of  ChriAi&ns  :  for  theJr  power  not  appear  t^iat  the  dig^nity  of  patriarch  way  appro-  Patnarchs. 

was  certainly  more  fliowy  than  fuuftantiii].    In  time,  priated  to  the  five  grand  fees  of  Rorre,  Conftantinople,  '  ^r—~* 

however,  they  certainly  impofed  upon  the  people  ;  Alexandria,  Anticch,  and  JeruA.lern,  till  after  the 

and  what  power  they  did  pofifcfs  (wiiich  the  Ilonnans  countil  of  Chalcedon  in  451  ;  for  when  the  council  of 

enly  allowed  10  he  In  religion:*  matters,  or  in  fuch  as  Nice  regulated  the  limits  and  prerogatives  of  the  three 

were  connefied  with  rehgion  ■  they  t  xercifed  with  great  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  it  did 

rigour.    Their  pecuniary  demands,  in  particular,  be-  not  give  th?m  the  litk-  of  p:^.triarcbs,  though  it  al'owed 

came  very  exorbitant  ;  and  <va8  the  taufe  of  their  fup-  them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges  thertof  ;  thus 

preflion  in  the  year  429.  when  the  council  of  Conflantinople  adjudged  the  fe- 

Patriarchs,  among  Chriflians,  are  ecclefiaftic.  l  cond  place  to  the  biOiop  of  Confbntinople,  who  till 

dignitaries,  or  hifhops,  fo  cEiled  from  their  paternal  then  was  only  a  fuffrag'.n  of  Heraclea,  it  faid  nothintf 

authority  in  the  church,  1  he  power  of  patriarchs  was  f»f  the  patriarchate.     Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  found 

rot  the  fame  in  all,  but  diflFcrcrf  accerding  to  the  dif-  in  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Chaicedon,  wheuby 

fcrent  culloms  of  countries,  or  the  pleafures  of  kings  and  the  fifth  place  is  affi^ned  to  the  bifhop  of  Jcrufah,-rn  ; 

councils.    Thus  the  patriarch  of  Conflantino;_le  grew  nor  did  thefc  five  patriarchs  govern  all  the  churches, 
to  be  a  patriarch  over  the  patriarclis  of  Ephefus  and       Thtro  were  befides  many  independent  chiefs  of  dio- 

Caefarea,  and  ws*  called  the  acvmenkal  and  univerfal  cefes,  vvlio,  far  fronn  owning;  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 

patriarch;  and  tfie  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  fonse  grand  patriarchs,  called  themfelves  patriarchs ;  fuch  as 

prerogatives  which  no  other  patriarch  but  himlelf  en-  th;;t  of  Aquile-a  ;  nor  was  Carihaj.;'e  ever  fubjcft  to  the 

joyed,  fuch  £s  ilie  right  of  confecrating  an.',  appro-  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Moiheirn  *  imagines  that  the  *  Ecckf. 

ving  c^ery  fingle  bifliop  under  his  jurifdiSlion.  bifhops,  who  ei;joyed  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  ^ift-^^^' 

The  patriarchate  has  been  ever  ellcemed  the  fupreme  over  the  reft  of  their  order,  were  diftinguiihed  by  the^'  ^ 

dignity  in  the  church:  the  Lifhop  had  only  imder  him  Jewifh  title  of  patriarchs  in  the  fourth  century.  Tlie 

the  territory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bifhop  ;  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  gradually  increafed,  till, 

metropolitan  fuperintended  a  province,  and  had  tor  about  the  clofe  ot  the  fifth  ccnturj",  all  affairs  of  moment 

fuflVagans  the  bifhops  of  his  orovuice  ;  the  primate  was  within  the  conipafs  of  their  patr  arc'iate  came  before 

the  chief  of  what  was  then  calkd  ^dmefe  (a),  and  had  them,  either  atfirft  hand  or  by  appeals  from  the  metro- 

feveral  metropolitans  uncicr  him  ;  and  the  patriarch  had  politans.    They  confecrated  bifhops  ;  affembled  yearly 

under  him  ftveral  dioccfe?,  compofing  one  exarchate,  in  council  the  clergy  of  their  refpeftive  dif^:ri6l3;  pro- 

and  the  primates  themfelves  were  under  hiin.  nrunced  a  decifive  judgment  in  thofc  cafes  wliere  ac- 

Ufiier,  Pagi,  De  Marca,  and  Morinus,  attribute  the  cufations  wi  re  brought  againfl  bifhop-  ;  and  appointed 
eflablifhmtnt  of  the  grand  patriarchates  to  the  apofUes  vicars  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
themfelves;  who,  in  their  opinion,  according  to  the  the  prefervation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter 
deicription  of  the  world  then  given  by  gcoi  ,  |.lu ic,  provinces,  in  fhort,  nothing  was  done  without  con- 
pitched  on  the  three  principjil  citirs  in  the  thri-L-  p.iiis  iultinglhem;  and  their  decrees  v\  ere  executed  with  the 
cf  the  known  world;  viz.  Rc^me  in  Europe,  Antioch  fame  regularity  snd  refpeft  as  thofe  of  the  princes, 
in  Afia,  and  Alexandria  in  Africa:  and  thus  formed  It  dcferves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  autho- 
a  trinity  of  pafriarchs.  Other^i  mc'.intain  that  the  name  rity  of  the  patriarclis  was  not  acknovdedged  tbrou'j;h 
patriarch  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  couni.il  all  the  provinces  without  exception.  Several  dilhitis, 
of  Nice  ;  and  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  patriarchs  both  m  the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires,  were  exempted 
End  primates  were  con^^oundtd  together,  as  being  all  from  theit  jurifdiftion.  The  Latin  church  h^d  no  patii- 
tqually  chiefs  of  diocties,  and  equ,  liy  fuperior  to  me-  archs  till  the  fixth  century  ;  and  the  churches  of  Gau', 
tropolitr.ns,  who  were  only  chiefs  of  provinces.  Hence  Britain,  &c.  were  never  iubjett  to  the  authority  of  thi; 
Socrates  gives  the  title  patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of  patriarch  of  Rome,  whofe  authority  only  extended  to  the 
diocefes,  and  reckons  ten  of  them.    Indeed,  it  docs  lubuibicary  provinces,    'i  here  was  no  primacy,  no  cx- 
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(a)  The  word  dioceic  was  then  of  very  d'fferent  innport  from  what  it  bears  no'^'.  Under  the  artici?  Epis- 
copacy, it  was  o:  fi^rved,  that  the  firit  founders  of  churches  regulated  th.cir  extent  uni  the  juriflidlion  of  their 
bifhops  by  the  divificns  of  the  Roman  empire  into  civil  jurifdiftions.  One  of  thefe  divifions  v/as  into  provinces 
and  diocefes.  A  province  comprifed  the  cities  of  a  whole  regrion  fubjeAed  to  the  authority  of  one  chi^f 
magiflrate,  who  refidtd  in  the  metropolis  or  chief  city  of  the  province.  A  diocefe  was  a  Hill  larger  diftti<£t, 
comprehending  within  it  fever.^l  provinces,  fubjedil  to  the  controul  of  a  chief  magiflrate,  whofe  refidence  wai 
iii  the  metropolis  of  the  diocefe.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifliops  of  the  Chriflian  church  was  eflablifhed  upon 
this  model.  Tl  e  authority  of  a  private  bifliop  extended  only  over  the  city  in  which  he  refided,  together  with 
the  adjacent  villages  and  furrounding  tratt  of  country.  This  diilrift  was  called  ^afo'^'oi,  though  it  compre- 
hended many  parifkcs  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  that  word.  Under  Arcadius  and  Honorius  the  empire  was 
divided  into  thirteen  diocefes:  I.  The  Oriental  diocefe,  containing  fifteen  provinces;  2.  The  diocefe  of 
Egypt,  fix  provinces;  3.  The  Afiatic  diocefe,  ten  provinces;  4.  The  Pontic  diocefe,  ten  provinces;  5.  I'he 
diocefe  of  1  brace,  fix  provinces  ;  6.  The  diocefe  of  Macedonia,  fix  provinces  ;  7.  The  diocefe  of  Decia,  five 
provinces;  8.  The  Italic  diocefe,  feventeen  provinces ;  9.  The  diocefe  of  lUyricum,  fix  provinces;  10.  The 
diocefe  of  Africa,  fix  provinces  ;  1 1.  The  Spaniih  diocefe,  feven  provinces ;  12.  The  Galilean  diocefe,  feven- 
teen provinces ;  13.  l"he  Britannic  diocefe,  five  provinces.  Each  of  thefe  provicces  cortiprehended  nsany 
st«^^oix»«ij  and  each  sret^wxi**  many  modern  pariflies.    See  Bingham'' s  Oripnes  Sacra,  Book  ix. 
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Pdtriarohal  archate  nor  pati  larchate,  owned  here ;  but  the  bifhops, 
with  the  metropolitans,  governed  the  church  in  com- 
mon. Indeed,  after  the  name  patriarch  became  frequent 
in  the  weft,  it  was  attributed  to  the  bifhops  of  Bourges 
and  Lyons  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  firft  lignification,  viz. 
as  heads  of  diocefes.  Du  Cange  fays,  that  there  have 
been  fome  abbots  who  have  borne  the  title  of  patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHAL  cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that 
where  the  fhaft  is  twice  croffed  ;  the  lower  arms  being 
longer  than  the  upper  ones. 

PATRICIAN,  a  title  given,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  the  defcendants  of  the  hundred,  or,  as  fome 
■will  have  it,  of  the  two  hundred  firft  fenstors  chofen 
by  Romulus  ;  and  by  him  called  patresy  "  fathers." 
Roraulua  eftabliftied  this  order  after  the  example  of 
the  Athenians ;  who  were  divided  into  two  clalfes, 
viz.  the  i^'cclpt^a;  patrtc'tosy  and  hiJ.o]iK»v(  populares. 
Patricians,  therefore,  were  originally  the  nobility  ;  in 
oppofition  to  the  plebeians.  They  were  the  only  per- 
fons  whom  Romulus  allowed  to  afpire  to  the  magillra- 
cy  ;  and  they  exercifed  all  the  functions  of  the  prieft- 
hood  till  the  year  of  Rome  495.  But  the  cognizance 
and  charafter  of  thefe  ancient  families  being  almoft 
loft  and  extinguiftied  by  a  long  courfe  of  years,  and 
frequent  changes  in  the  empire,  a  new  kind  of  patri- 
cians were  afterwards  fet  on  foot,  who  had  no  pre- 
ten lions  from  birth,  but  whofe  title  depended  entirely 
en  the  emperor's  favour.  This  new  patriciate,  Zoici- 
mus  tells  us,  was  erefted  by  Conftantine,  who  confer- 
red the  quality  on  his  counfellors,  not  becaufe  they 
were  defcended  from  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  fenate, 
but  becaufe  they  were  the  fathers  of  the  republic  or 
of  the  empire.  This  dignity  in  time  became  the 
higheft  ©f  the  empire.  Jiiltinian  calls  it  fummam  digni- 
tatem. In  efF.;6t,  the  patricians  feem  to  have  had  the 
precedence  of  the  confulares,  and  to  have  taken  place 
before  them  in  the  fenate  ;  though  F.  Faber  aflerts  the 
contrary.  What  confounds  the  qtleftien  is,  that  the 
two  dignities  often  met  in  the  fame  pcrfon  ;  becaufe 
the  patriciate  was  only  conferred  on  thofe  who  had 
gone  through  the  firft  offices  of  the  empire,  or  had 
been  confuls.  Pope  Adrain  made  Charlemagne  take 
the  title  of  patrician  before  he  afl'umed  the  quality  of 
emperor  ;  and  other  popes  have  given  the  title  to  other 
kings  and  princes  by  reafon  of  Its  eminence. 

Patrician  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  often  conferred 
on  men  of  the  firft  quality  In  the  time  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.    S'ee  Thane. 

Patrician  DeU'ies,  Palricil  D'ti,  In  mythology,  were 
Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  ;-.nd  the  Earth. 

Patricians,  In  ecclefiaftical  writers,  were  ancient 
feftaries,  who  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  :  thus  called  frcnn  their 
founder  Patricius,  preceptor  of  a  Marcionite  called 
Symmachus.  His  diftinguifiiing  tenet  was,  that  the 
fubftance  of  the  flefh  is  not  the  work  of  God,  but. 
that  of  the  devil ;  on  which  account  his  adherents  bore 
an  implaciible  hatred  to  their  own  flefli ;  which  fome- 
times  carried  them  fi  far  as  to  kill  thernfelves.  They 
were  alfo  called  Tatianites,  and  made  a  b»"anck  of 
ti  e  Encratit^. 

PATRICK  (St),  the  apoille  of  Ireland,  and  fe- 
cond  blfliop  of  iL-  .t  country.  He  was  born  April  5th 
A.  D.  373,  of  a  good  family,  at  Kirk  Patrtc  near 


Dumbarton,  in  what  is  now  called  Scotland,  but  then 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Britain. —  ' 
HIg  baptifmal  name  Suceath,  fignifies,  In  the  Britlfh 
language,  "  valiant  in  war."  On  fome  Inroad  of 
certain  exiles  from  Ireland  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
carried  Into  that  kingdom,  where  he  continued  fix 
years  In  the  fervice  of  Milcho,  who  had  bought  him 
of  three  others,  when  Patric  acquired  the  new  name  of 
Cothra'tg,  or  Ceathar-Tigh,  i.  four  families.  In  this 
time  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Irlfti  language,  and 
at  laft  made  his  efcape,  and  returned  home  on  board  a 
fhip.  About  two  years  after,  he  formed  a  defign  of 
converting  the  Irifh,  either  in  confequence  of  a  dream, 
or  of  refleftion  on  what  he  had  obferved  during  his 
acquaintance  with  them.  The  better  to  qualify  him- 
felf for  this  undertaking,  he  travelled  to  the  continent, 
where  he  continued  35  years,  purfuing  his  ftudies  un- 
der the  direftlon  of  his  mother's  uncle  St  Martin,  bi- 
fhop  of  Tours,  who  had  ordained  him  deacon  ;  and 
after  his  death  with  St  German,  biftiop  of  Auxerrc, 
who  ordained  him  prieft,  and  gave  him  his  third  name 
Ma<wn  or  Magtnim. 

An  ancient  author,  Henrlcus  Antlfioderenfis,  who 
wrote  a  book  concerning  the  miracles  of  St  German, 
confiders  it  as  the  higheft  honour  of  that  prelate  to  have 
been  the  inftruftor  of  St  Patrick  :  "  As  the  glory  of  a 
father  ftiines  in  the  government  of  hiij  fons,  out  of  the 
many  difciples  in  religion  who  are  reported  to  have  been 
his  fons  in  Chrlft;  fuffice  It  briefly  to  mention  one  by  far 
the  moft  famous,  as  the  feries  of  his  aftions  ftiows,  Pa- 
trick the  particular  apoftle  of  Ireland,  who  being  under 
his  holy  difciphne  1  8  years,  derived  no  little  knowledge 
in  the  infpired  writings  from  fiich  a  fource.  The  moft 
godly  divine  pontifi^,  confidering  him  alike  diftinguifti- 
ed  iti  religion,  emiwent  for  virtue,  and  ftedfaft  In  doc- 
trine ;  and  thinking  it  abfurd  to  let  one  of  the  beft  la- 
bourers remain  inaftive  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  re- 
commended hini  to  Celeftlne,  Pope  of  Rome,  by  hi« 
preftiyter  Segetius,  who  was  to  carry  to  the  apoftolic 
fee  a  teftimonial  of  ecclefiaftical  merit  of  this  excel- 
lent man.  Approved  by  his  judgment,  fupported  by 
his  authority,  and  confirmed  by  his  bleffing,  he  fet 
out  for  Ireland  ;  and  being  pecuHarly  deftined  to  that 
people  as  their  apoftle,  inftru61:ed  them  at  that  time  by 
his  doftiine  and  miracles ;  and  now  does  and  will  for- 
ever difplay  the  wonderful  power  of  his  apoftleOiIp." 
Laftly,  Pope  Celefllne  confccrated  him  biftiop,  and 
give  him  his  moft  familiar  name  Patricius,  expreflive 
of  bis  honourable  defcent ;  and  to  give  luftre  and 
weight  to  the  commiffion  which  he  now  charged  him 
with  to  convert  the  Irifti.  Palladius  had  been  here  a 
year  before  him  on  the  fame  defign,  but  with  Uttle 
fuccefs  :  the  faints  Kieran,  Ailbe,  Declan,  and 
Ibar,  were  precurfors  both  to  Palladius  and  Patrick. 
But  the  great  office  of  apoftle  of  Ireland  was  referved 
for  our  prelate,  who  bmded  in  the  country  of  the  Evo- 
leln,  or  at  WIcklpw,  A.  D.  441.  Plis  firft  convert 
was  Sinell,  ei^>hth  In  defcent  from  Cormac  king  of 
LeInfter  ;  but  not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Ulfter,  where  he 
founded  a  church  (afterwards  the  famous  abbey  of 
Saul,  in  the  county  of  Down),  remarkable  for  its  po- 
fition,  being  made  out  of  a  barn,  and  its  greateft 
length  reaching  from  north  to  fouth.  After  labouriag 
feven  years  indefatigably  in  his  great  work,  he  return- 
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ffiftrttlc.  'e5  to  Britain,  Vfliich  he  delfvercd  from  the  hcrefies  of 
PelaG^Ius  and  Arius;  engac^ed  feveral  eminent  perfons 
to  affift  him  ;  vlfited  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  he  con- 
verted in  440,  when  the  bifhoprit  was  founded ;  and, 
A.  D.  448,  returned  to  the  fee  of  Armagh  (a  ),  which 
lie  had  founded  three  years  before ;  and  rn  1 3  years 
imore  completed  the  converfion  of  the  whole  ifland  (fe ). 
After  giving  an  account  of  his  commifSon  at  Rome,  he 
once  more  returned  hither,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of 
liis  life  between  the  monafteries  of  Armagh  and  Saul, 
•fuperlntending  and  enforcing  the  great  plan  of  doftri'rte 
and  difcipli'ne  which  he  had  eftabKlhed.  After  ha- 
ving eftablifhed  fchool?,  or  an  academy  here,  he  clofed 
his  life  and  miniftry  at  Saul  a!)bey,  in  the  l2cth  year 
of  his  age,  March  17.  A.  D.  493,  and  was  baried  at 
Down  afterwards,  in  the  fame  grave  with  St  Briget 
and  St  Columb,  in  tile  fame  place.  Jlefpcfting  his 
tui  ial-place,  however,  there  have  been  great  difpute«  5 
and  It  has  bfen  as  great  a  fubjefl  of  debate  with  the 
religious,  as  Homer's  birth-place  w^s  formerly  among 
the  cities  of  Greece.  Thofe  of  Down  lay  claim  to 
it,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  verfes  : 

Thefe  three  in  Down  lie  In  tomb  one, 
Brigct,  iPatricius,  and  Columba  pious. 

Thofe  of  Glafteribury  in  England,  from  the  old  fno- 
numents  of  their  church  :  And  fome  Scots  af- 
firm him  to  have  been  both  born  and  buried  among 
them  at  Glafgow.  His  genuine  works  were  coll'efted 
and  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware,  1656.  His  imme- 
diate fucceffor  in  this  fee  was  St  Binen  or  Begnus. 

Order  of  St  PATRICK,  atl  Inftitution  which  took  place 
in  Ireland  In  the  year  1783.  On  the  fifth  of  Febru- 
ary, in  that  year,  the  king  ordered  letters-patent  to 
be  pafted  under  the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, for  creating  a  fociety  or  brotherhood,  to  be  called 
Inlghts  of  the  lllujlrtous  order  of  St  Patrick,  of  which  his 
^najefty,  his  heirs,  and  'fucceffors,  fliall  perpetually  be 
fovereigns,  and  his  raajefty's  lieutenant-general  and 
general-governor  of  Ireland,  &:c.  for  the  time  being, 
•fhall  ofEciate  as  grand-mafters  ;  and  alfb  for  appointing 
Prince  Edward,  and  feveral  of  the  prime  nobility 
of  Ireland,  knights  companions  of  the  taid  illuftrioiis 
order. 

Patrick  (Simon),  a  very  learned  Engllfii  bifli^p, 
was  bo-rn  at  Gainfborough  in  Lincolnfhire  in  1626. 
in  1644  he  was  admitted  into  Queen's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  into  holy  orders.  After  bcin;;  for 
fome  time  chaplain  to  Sit  Walter  St  John,  and  vicar  of 
Vol. :^IV.  Parti. 


the  church  at  Battirfea  In  Surry,  he  was  preferred  ta  Pa^rlA, 
the  redory  of  St  Paul's,  Covent-gardcn,  in  London, 
w'hcre  he  continued  ail  the  time  of  the  plague  in  166-  '~~'v-*^ 
among  his  parifhioners,  to  their  great  comfort.  Iq 
1668  lie  publiHied  his  Friendly  Debate  between  a  Con- 
formift  and  a  Nonconformift.    This  was  arfwered  by 
thcDiffenters,  w'aom  he  had  much  exafperated  by  it  ; 
but  by  his  moderatidn  and  candour  toward  them  after- 
wards, they  were  perfedly  recoficiled  to  him,  and  he 
brought  over  many  of  them  to  the  communion  of  the 
eftabliflied  church.    In  1678  he  was  made  dean  of 
Peterborough,  where  he  was  much  beloved.  In  1682, 
Dr  Lewi's  de  Moulin,  who  had  been  a  biftory  prgfef- 
for  at  Oxford,  and  written  many  bitter  books  again?*; 
the  church  of  England,  fent  for  Dr  Patrick  upon  his 
fick  bed,  and  made  a  folemn  declaration  of  his  regret 
on  that  account,  which  he  figned,  and  it  was  publifh- 
ed  after  his  death.    Duripg  the  reign  of  King  James- 
the  dean's  behaviour  Ibowed  that  he  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  Protellant  religion  ;  for  which  he 
ventured  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  by  preaching  and 
•writing  again  ft  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
1687  he  publifhed  a  prayer  compofed  for  that  difficult 
time,  when  perfecution  was  expcfted  by  all  who  ftood 
firm  to  their  religion.    The  year  after  the  Revolution, 
the  dean  was  appoi^ited  bifhop  of  Ghichener,  and  was 
employed  with  others  cf  the  new  bifhops  to  fettle  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  Ireland.    In  1691  he  was 
tranflatcd  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  In  the  room  of  the  de- 
prived Bifhop  Turner.   He  died  in  1707,  after  having 
publifhed  various  works ;  emong  which  the  mofl  di- 
ftlnguifhcd  ate  his  Paraphrafes  and  CoQimentarles  oa 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  three  volumes  folio.  Thefe,  with 
Lowth  on  tbe  Proverbs,  Arncid  on  the  Apocrypha, 
and  WhiJtby  on  the  New  Teftament,  make  a  regular 
continued  commentiiry  in  Englifh  on  all  the  facred 
books. 

PATRIMONY,  a  right  or  eftate  inherited  by 
perfon  from  his  anceftors. 

The  term  patrimony  has  been  alfo  given  to  church- 
tflates  or  revenues  ;  in  which  fenfe  authors  ftill  faj-v, 
the  patrimony  of  the  chtirch  of  Rimini,  Milan,  &c. 
The  church  of  Rome  hath  patrimonies  in  France,  A- 
frica,  Sicily,  and  msny  other  countries.  To  create 
the  greater  refpect  to  the  eftates  belonging  to  the 
church,  it  was  ufual  to  give  their  patrimonies  the  names 
of  the  faints  they  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  :  thus 
the  «ftate  of  the  church  of  Ravenna  was  called  the  pa- 
trimmy  cf  £t  jpoUinarius  ;  that  of  Milan,  the  patrimony 
F  of 


(a)  At  Armagh  St  Patrick  founded,  A.  D.  445  or  44%  a  priory  of  Auguftinc  canons,  dedicated  to  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  much  enriched  by  the  archhifhops ;  reftored  by  Iraar  O  Hcdegan  in  the  12th  century.  It 
was  granted,  A.  D.  1 6 1 1 ,  to  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  knight  St  Patrick  alfo  founded  there  a  houfc  of  canoncflea 
«)f  the  fame  order,  under  his  fifler  Lupita,  called  Templena  jirfn,  or  the  "  ho'ufe  of  miracles." 

We  are  told,  that  Artnagh  was  made  a  metropolitical  fee  in  honour  of  Sc  Patrick  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
it  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  not  only  by  bifhops  and  priefts,  but  alfo  by  kings  and  biftops,  as  the  ve- 
nerable Bede  inforfns  iie. 

(b)  There  is  a  cave  In  the  county  of  Donegal  or  Tir-connel,  near  the  fource  of  the  Liffey,  which,  it  Ib 
pretended,  was  dug  by  Uly'lTesv  in  order  t©  hold  convcrfaiions  with  infernals.  The  prefent  inhabitants  call 
it  Elian  «'  Fradatory^  or  the  *'  Ifljind  of  Purgatory,  and  Patrick's  Purgatory."  I'hey  affirm,  with  a  pious 
credulity,  that  St  Patrick  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  or  fome  abbot  of  that  name,  obtained  of  God  by  his  earncft 
prayers,  that  the  pains  and  torments  which  await  the  wicked  after  this  life  might  be  here  fct  forth  to  view., 
in  order  the  more  eafily  to  recover  the  Irifh  from  their  finful  Hate  and  heathenifh  errors. 
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Patriotlfm.  oj  St  Amhrofe;  and  the  eftates  of  the  Roman  church 
'••^"^r— ~  were  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  in  Mriizzoy  the 
patr'tmmy  of  St  Peter  in  Sicily,  and  the  like.  ^ 

XVhat  is  nov/  called  St  Peter's  patrimony  is  only  the 
duchy  of  Callro,  and  the  territory  of  Orvictto.  See 
Castro,  &c. 

PATRIOTISM,  a  love  of  one's  country,  which  is 
one  of  the  nobleft  paffions  that  can  warm  and  animate 
the  human  breaft.  It  includes  all  the  limited  and 
particular  affeftions  to  our  parents,  children,  friends, 
neighbours,  fellow-citizens,  and  countrymen.  It  ought 
to  dired  and  limit  their  more  confined  and  partial 
aftlons  within  their  proper  and  natural  bounds,  and 
^;tver  let  them  encroach  ©n  thofe  facred  and  firft  re- 
gards we  owe  to  the  great  public  to  which  we  belong. 
Were  we  folitary  creatures,  detached  from  the  rell  of 
mankind,  and  without  any  capacity  of  comprehending 
a  public  intereft,  or  without  affe£lion8  leading  us  to 
defire  and  purfue  it,  it  would  not  be  our  duty  to  mind 
it,  nor  criminal  to  negleft  it.  But  as  we  are  pnrts  of 
the  public  fyftem,  and  are  not  only  capable  of  taking 
in  large  views  of  its  Interefts,  but  by  the  (Irongeft  af- 
feftions  conncAed  with  it,  and  prompted  to  take  a 
lhare  of  its  concerns,  we  are  under  the  moft  facred 
ties  to  profecute  its  fecurity  and  welfare  with  the  ut- 
moft  ardour,  efpecially  in  times  of  public  trial. 

*'  Zeal  for  the  public  good  (fays  Mr  Addifon)  is  the 
charafteriftic  of  a  man.  of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  and 
muft  take  place  of  pleafur€s,profits,and  all  other  private 
gratifications  :  that  whofoever  wants  this  motive,  is  an 
open  enemy,  or  an  inglorious  neuter  to  mankind,  in  pro- 
'  portion  to  the  mifapplied  advantages  with  which  na- 
ture and  fortune  have  bleffed  him."  This  love  of  our 
country  does  not  import  an  attachment  to  any  parti- 
cular foil,  climate,  or  fpot  of  earth,  where  perhaps  we 
firft  drew  our  breath,  though  thofe  natural  ideas  are 
often  affociated  with  the  moral  ones;  and,  like  ex- 
ternal figns  or  fymbols,  help  to  afcertain  and  bind 
them ;  but  it  imports  an  aff^ftion  to  that  moral  fy- 
ftem or  community,  which  is  governed  by  the  fame 
laws  and  magiftrates,  and  whofe  fevcral  parts  are  vari- 
oufly  connefted  one  with  the  other,  and  all  united 
upon  the  bottom  of  a  common  intereft.  Wherever 
this  love  of  our  country  prevails  in  its  genuine  vigour 
and  extent,  it  fwallows  up  all  fordid  and  felfifh  re- 
gards;  it  conquers  the  love  of  eafe,  power,  pleafure, 
and  wealth;  nay,  when  the  amiable  partialities  of 
friendfhip,  gratitude,  private  affeaion,  or  regards  to  a 
family,  come  in  competition  with  it,  it  will  teach  us 
to  facrifice  all,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rights,  and 
promote  and  defend  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  our 
country.  To  purfue  therefore  our  private  interefts  in 
fubordination  to  the  good  of  our  country  ;  to  be  ex- 
amples in  it  of  virtue,  and  obedient  to  the  laws ;  to 
choofe  fuch  reprcfentatives  as  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
beft  friends  to  its  conftitution  and  Uberties  ;.  and  if  we 
have  the  power,  to  promote  fuch  laws  as  may  improve 
and  perfeft  it ;  readily  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
for  advancing  its  profperity ;  cheerfully  to  contribute 
to  its  defence  and  fupport ;  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  fi^r 
it : — thefe  are  among  the  duties  which  every  man,  who 
has  the  happinefs  to  be  a  member  of  our  free  and  Pro- 
teftant  conftitution,  owes  to  his  country. 

The  conftitution  of  man  is  fuch,  that  the  moft  felf- 
Ifh  paflions,  if  kept  within  their  proper  bounds,  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  the  public  good.    There  in 
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no  paffion  of  more  general  utility  than  patriotifm  ;  but  Patriot! 
its  origin  may  unqueftionably  be  termed  felfijh.  The 
love  of  one's  relations  and  friends  is  the  moft  natural 
expanfion  of  felf-love  :  this  aff"eclion  connefts  itfelf 
too  with  local  circumftances,  and  fometimes  cannot 
eafily  be  feparated  from  them.  It  often  varies,  as  relar 
tionfhip  or  place  varies ;  but  acquires  new  power  when 
the  whole  community  becomes  its  objed.    It  w^as 
therefore  with  Angular  propriety  that  the  poet  faid, 
**  Self-love  and  focial  are  the  fame."    Under  the  ar- 
ticle Calais  we  have  already  given  the  outlines  of j?^ 
the  tranfaftions  of  its  fiege  by  Edward  III.  during H;/^. -f.''^* 
which  the  inhabitants  difplayed  a  degree  patriotifm 
truly  wonderful.    Hiftory  fcarcely  contains  a  more 
diftinguifhed  inftance  of  true  patriotic  viriufe  than  on 
this  occafion.    We  ftiall  therefore  give  a  fuller  account 
of  this  Remarkable  affair,  as  one  of  the  beft  examples 
that  can  poflibly  be  felefted  of  the  virtue  we  have 
been  explaining.  The  inhabitants,  under  Count  Vienne 
theirgallant  governor, made  anadmirabledefenceagainft 
a  well  difcipiined  and  powerful  army.  Day  after  day  the 
Englifh  eftefted  many  a  breach,  which  they  repeatedly 
expecl-ed  to  ftorm  by  morning  ;  hut,  when  morning' ap- 
peared,  they  wondered  to  behold  new  ramparts  raifed 
nightly,  ereded  out  of  the  ruins  which  the  day  had 
made.    France  had  now  put  her  fickle  into  her  fe- 
cond  harveft  fince  Edward  with  his  viftorious  army 
fat  down  before  the  town.    The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  intent  on  the  iflue.    The  Englifh  made  their  apr 
proaches  and  attacks  without  remiflion  ;  but  the  citi- 
zens were  as  obftinate  in  repelling  all  their  efforts. 
At  length,  famine  did  more  for  Edward  than  arms. 
After  the  citizens  had  devoured  the  lean  carcafes  of 
their  half-ftarved  cattle,  they  tore  up  old  foundations 
and  rubbifli  in  fearch  of  vermin :  they  fed  on  boiled 
leather,  and  the  weeds  of  exhaufted  gardens ;  and  a 
morfel  of  damaged  corn  was  accounted  matter  of  lux- 
ury.   In  this  extremity  they  refolved  to  attempt  the 
enemy's  camp.    They  boldly  faUied  forth  ;  the  Eng- 
lifti  joined  battle  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  defperate  en 
gagement.  Count  Vienne  was  taken  prifoner  ;  and  the; 
citizens,  who  furvived  the  {laughter,  retired  within 
their  gates.    On  the  captivity  of  their  governor,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Euftace  Saint  Pierre,  the, 
mayor  of  the  town,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of  exalt- 
ed virtue.    Euftace  foon  found  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  capitulating,  and  offered  to  dehver  to  Ed' 
ward  the  city,  with  all  the  pofleffions  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  provided  he  permitted  them  to  de- 
part with  life  and  Hberty.    As  Edward  had  long  fince 
expefted  to  afcend  the  throne  of  France,  he  was  ex- 
afperated  to  the  laft  degree  againft  thefe  people,  whofs 
fole  valour  had  defeated  his  warmeft  hopes  ;  he  there- 
fore determined  to  take  an  exempla.-y  revenue,  though 
he  wiflied  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty.    He  an- 
fwered  by  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  that  they  all  deferved 
capital  puniftiment,  as  obftinate  traitors  to  him,  there 
true  and  notable  fovereign  •,  that,  however,  in^  hia 
wonted  clemency,  he  confented  to  pardon  the  bulk  of 
the  plebeians,  provided  they  would  deliver  up  to  him 
fix  of  their  principal  citizens  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  as  vidtlms  of  due  atonement  for  that  fplrit  of 
rebellion  with  which  they  had  Inflamed  the  common 
people.    AH  the  remains  of  this  defolate  city  were 
convened  in  the  great  fquare  ;  and  like  men  arraigned 
at  a  tribunal  from  whence  there-  was  no  appeal,  expe(ft- 
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triotlfm,  ed  with  tbrohbing  hearts  the  fentence  of  their  con-  few,  but  full,  my  fon ;  the  vidlim  of  virtue  has  re?ch-  Patrlotirn^- 
queror.  When  Sir  Walter  had  declared  his  mefTage,  ed  the  utmoft  purpofe  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who  — v~~-^ 
confternation  and  pale  difmay  was  impreffed  on  every  next,  my  friends  ?  This  is  the  hour  of  heroes. — Your 
face  :  each  looked  upon  death  as  his  own  inevitable  kinfraan,  cried  John  de  Aire !  Your  kinfman,  cri- 
lot ;  for  how  fliotUd  they  defire  to  be  faved  at  the  price  ed  Jamea  Wiffant !  Your  kinfman,  cried  Peter  Wif- 
propofed  ?  Whom  had  they  to  deliver  up,  fave  parents,  fant  !  — "  Ah!  (exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  burlb- 
brothers,  kindred,  or  valiant  neighbours,  who  had  fo  ing  into  tears),  wJiy  was  I  not  a  citizen  of  Calais  ?" 
often  expofed  their  lives  in  their  defence  ?  To  a  loner  The  fixth  vidtim  was  ftill  wanting,  but  was  quickly 
and  dead  filence,  deep  fighs  and  groans  fucceeded,  till  fupplied  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  were  nou'  enr^ulouss 
-Euftace  Saint  Pierre  afcending  a  little  eminence,  thus  of  fo  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  oF  the  city 
addreffed  the  affembly  :  "  My  friends  and  fellow-  were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  fix 
citizens,  you  fee  the  condition  to  which  we  are  redu-  prifoners  into  his  cuftody.  He  ordered  the  gates  to 
ced  ;  we  muft  either  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  our  cruel  be  opened,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  cou- 
■auil  enfnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender  in-  du6l  the  remaining  citizens  with  their  families  through 
fants,  our  wives,  and  chafte  daughters,  to  the  b'oody  the  camp  of  the  Englifh.  Before  they  departed,  bow- 
•and  brutal  lulls  of  the  viofating  foldiery.  We  well  ever,  they  defired  permiflion  to  take  their  laft  adici 
know  what  the  tyrant  intends  by  his  fpecious  offers  of  their  deliverers. — What  a  parting  !  what  a  fcene  ! 
of  mercy.  It  does  not  f-itiate  his  vengeance  to  make  they  crowded  with  their  wives  and  children  about 
'US  merely  miferable,  he  would  alfo  make  us  criminal  :  St  Pierre  and  his  fellovv-prifcners.  They  embraced, 
he  would  make  us  contemptible  ;  he  will  grant  us  life  they  clung  around,  they  fell  proflrate  before  them, 
on  no  condition,  fave  that  of  our  being  unworthy  of  They  groaned  ;  they  wept  aloud  ;  and  the  joint  chi- 
it.  Look  about  you,  my  friends,  and  fix  your  eyes  mour  of  their  mourning  pafTed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
on  the  perfon  whom  you  wi(h  to  deliver  up  as  the  vie-  and  was  heard  throughout  the  camp.  At  length  Saint 
•tims  of  your  own  fafety.  Which  of  theff;  would  you  Pierre  and  his  fellow  vidlims  appeared  under  the  con- 
appoint  to  the  rack,  the  ax,  or  the  halter  ?  Is  there  any  duA  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  guard.  All  the  tents  of 
here  who  has  not  watched  for  you,  who  has  not  fought  the  Englifh  were  inftantly  emptied.  The  foldiers 
for  you,  who  has  not  bled  for  you  ?  Who,  through  poured  from  all  parts,  and  arranged  themfelves  on 
the  length  of  this  inveterate  fiege,  has  not  fuffered  fa-  each  fide  to  behold,  to  contemplate,  to  admire  this 
tigues  and  miferies  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than  death,  little  band  of  patriots  as  they  paffed.  They  murmur- 
that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to  days  of  peace  and  ed  their  applaufe  of  that  virtue  which  they  could  not 
profperity  ?  Is  it  your  prefervers,  then,  whom  you  but  revere  even  in  enemies  ;  and  they  regarded  thofe 
would  deftine  to  dettruftion  ?  You  will  not,  you  can-  ropes  which  they  had  volantarily  affumed  about  their 
not,  do  it.  Jullice,  honour,  humanity,  make  fuch  a  necks  as  enfigns  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
treafon  impoffible.  Where  then  is  our  refource  ?  Is  Britifh  Garter.  As  foon  as  they  had  reached  the 
there  any  expedient  left,  whereby  we  may  avoid  guilt  royal  prcfence,  "  Mauny  (fays  the  king),  are  thefe  the 
«nd  infamy  on  one  hand,  or  the  defol.ition  and  hor-  principal  inhabitaHts  of  Calais  ?"  »*  They  are  (fays 
rors  of  a  facked  city  on  the  other  ?  There  is,  my  Mauny ) ;  they  are  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Ca- 
fricnds,  there  is  one  expedient  left ;  a  gracious,  an  ex-  lais,  they  are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  lord, 
<:ellent,  a  god-hkc  expedient !  Is  there  any  here  to  if  virtue  has  any  (hare  in  the  aft  of  ennobling." 
whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life!  Let  him  offer  him-  *'  Were  they  delivered  peaceably,  (fays  Edward)? 
felf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  of  his  people !  he  fhall  Was  there  no  refittance,  no  commotion  among  the 
not  fail  of  a  bleffed  approbation  from  that  power,  who  people  ?"  "  Not  in  the  leaft,  my  lord.  They  are 
offered  up  his  only  Son  for  the  falvation  of  mankind."  felf-delivered,  felf-devoted,  and  come  to  offer  up  their 
He  fpoke — but  an  univerfal  filence  eafued.  Each  ineflimablc  heads  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  ran - 
man  looked  round  for  the  example  of  that  virtue  and  fom  of  thoufands." 

magnanimity  in  others,  which  all  wifhed  to  approve  in  The  king,  who  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  length 

•fchcmfelves,  though  they  wanted  the  refolution.    At  and  difficulty  of  the  fiege,  ordered  them  to  be  carried 

•length  Saint  Pierre  refumed  :  *'  It  had  been  bafe  in  away  to  immediate  execution  ;  nor  could  all  the  re- 

me,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  any  matter  of  da-  monilrances  and  intreaties  of  his  courtiers  divert  him 

mage  to  others,  which  I  myfelf  had  not  been  willing  from  his  cruel  purpofe.    But  what  neither  a  regard 

to  undergo  in  my  own  perfon.    But  I  held  it  unge-  to  his  own  intereft  and  honour,  what  neither  the  dic- 

nerous  to  deprive  any  man  of  that  preference  and  efti-  tales  of  juflice,  nor  the  feelings  of  humanity,  could 

mation,  which  might  attend  a  tirfl  offer  on  fo  fignal  efFeft,  was  happily  accomplifhcd  by  the  more  powerful 

an  occafion  :  for  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  here  influence  of  conjugal  affcftion.    The  queen,  who  was 

as  ready,  nay,  more  zealous  for  this  martyrdom  than  I  then  big  with  child,  being  informed  of  the  particulars 

can  be,  however  modefty  and  the  fear  of  imputed  often-  rcfpefting  the  fix  vidims,  flew  into  her  huflsand's  pre- 

tation  may  withhold  them  from  being  foremoft  in  ex-  /ence,  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees  before  him,  and, 

iiibiting  their  merits.    Indeed  the  flation  to  which  with  teats  in  her  eyes,  befought  him  not  to  flain  his 

the  captivity  of  Count  Vienne  has  unhappily  raifed  chara6ler  with  an  indelible  mark  of  infamy,  by  com- 

me,  imports  a  right  to  be  the  firft  in  giving  my  life  mitting  fuch  a  horrid  and  barbarous  deed.  Edward 

for  your  fakes,    I  give  it  freely,  I  give  it  cheerfully,  could  refufe  nothing  to  a  wife  whom  he  fo  tenderly 

Who  comes  next  J    Your  fon  !  exclaimed  a  youth,  loved,  and  efpecially  in  her  condition  ;  and  the  queen, 

not  yet  come  to  maturity.    Ah,  my  child  !  cried  St  not  fatisfied  with  having  faved  the  lives  of  the  fix 

Pierre  ;  I  am  then  twice  facrificed. — But  no — I  have  burghers,  condufted  them  to  her  tent,  where  fhe  ap- 

rather  begotten  ihee  a  fecond  time. — Thy  years  are  plauded  their  virtue,  regaled  them  with  a  plenti- 
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ful  repaft,  and  having  made  them  a  prtfent  of  mo- 
ney  and  clothes,  fent  them  back  to  their  fellow-citi- 
/ens. 

The  love  of  their  country,  and  of  the  public  good, 
feems  to  have  been  the  predominant  pafiion  of  the 
Spsrtans.    Pedaretua  having  miffed  the  honour  of  be- 
ir/g  chofen  one  of  the  thiee  hundred  who  had  a  certain 
rank  of  diftin£lion  in  the  city,  went  home  extreciely 
J>Lt>drcl''s    pleafcd  and  fatisfied  ;  faying,  "  He  was  overjoyed  there 
X'/eo/Ly  were  three  hundred  men  in  Sparta  more  honourable 
crgus.       jIj^j,  hinifelf." 

The  patriotif:n  of  the  Roraana  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  juftly  admired.   We  ftiall  content  ourfelves  at 
preient  with  the  following  example;  a  zealap-d  patrio- 
tic devotion  fimilar  to  which  is  perhaps  fcarcely  equal- 
led, and  certainly  is  not  fxceeded,  in  hiftory. 
J)/9«.  lib.        Rome,  under  the  confuls  Casfo  P"abius  and  T.  Vir- 
vlii.  p.  570.ginius,  had  feveral  wars  to  fiiftain,  lefs  dangerous  than 
t'"0«^''-efome,  againi  the  ^qui,  Volfci,  and  Veientes. 
V,  i.'p.  366, '^'^  P^''  ^  incurfions  of  the  laft,  it  would 

have  been  nectfTary  to  have  eftabli(hed  a  good  garrifon 
upon  their  frontiers  to  keep  them  in  awe.  But  the 
commonwealth,  exhautted  of  money,  and  menaced  by 
abundance  of  ether  enemies,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
provide  for  fo  many  different  cares  and  expences.  The 
iamily  of  the  Fabii  fhowed  a  generofity  and  love  of 
their  country  th.it  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages. 
They  applied  to  the  fenate,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
conful  demanded  as  a  favour  that  they  would  be  pleafed 
to  transfer  the  care  and  expences  of  the  garrifon  ne- 
cefTary  to  oppofe  the  enterprizes  of  the  Veientes  to 
their  houfe,  v?hich  required  an  affiduous  rather  than  a 
numerous  body,  promifing  to  fupport  with  disunity 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  in  that  poft.  Every 
body  wf  8  charmed  with  fo  noble  and  unheard-of  an 
offer;  and  it  was  accepted  with  great  acknowledgment. 
The  news  fpread  over  the  whole  city,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  Fabii.  Every  body  praifed,  every 
body  admired  and  extolled  them  to  the  fkies.  "  If 
there  were  two  more  fuch  families  in  Rome,"  faid  they, 
*'  the  one  might  take  upon  them  the  war  againfl  the 
"Volfci,  and  the  other  againft  the  JEqui,  whilfl  the 
commonwealth  remained  quiet,  and  the  forces  of  par- 
ticulars fubdued  the  neighbouring  flates." 

Early  the  next  day  the  Fabii  fet  out,  with  the  con- 
ful at  their  laead,  robed,  and  with  his  infignia.  Never 
was  there  fo  fmall,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  illuftrious, 
an  army  feen ;  for  which  we  have  the  aHthority  of 
Liivy.  Three  hundred  and  fix  foldiers,  all  patricians, 
and  of  the  fame  family,  of  whom  not  one  but  might 
be  judged  worthy  ef  commanding  an  army,  mnrch 
againft  the  Veii  full  of  courage  and  alacrity,  under  a 
captain  of  their  own  same,  Fabius.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  body  of  their  friends  and  client?,  animated 
by  the  fame  fpirit  and  zeal,  and  aftuated  only  by 
great  and  noble  views.  The  whole  city  flocked  to  fee 
fo  fine  a  fight ;  ptaifed  fhofe  generous  foldiers  in  the 
highefl  terms ;  and  promifed  thefti  confulfhipa,  tri- 
umphs, and  the  moft  glorious  rewards.  As  they 
paffed  before  the  capitol  and  the  other  temples,  every 
body  implored  the  gods  to  take  them  into  their  pro- 
te&ion  ;  to  favour  their  departure  and  undertaking, 
and  to  afford  them  a  fpecdy  and  happy  return.  But 
thofe  prayers  were  not  heard.  When  they  arrived 
near  the  river  Crimera,  which  is  not  far  from  Veii; 


they  built  a  fort  upon  a  very  rough  and  ilcep  moun-  PirtibK 
tain  for  the  fecurity  of  the  troops,  which  they  fur-.  ^'^f''P» 
rounded  with  a  double  foiie,  and  flanked  with  fevctal 
towers.    This  fettlement,  which  prevented  the  enemy 
from  cultivating  their  ground,  and  ruined  their  com- 
merce with  ftranger,*!,  incommoded  them  extremely. 
The  Veientes  not  finding  themfelves  flrong  enough  to 
ruin  the  fort  which  the  Romans  had  ereded,  applied 
to  the  HlHrurians,  who  fcnt  them  very  confidetable 
aid.    In  the  mean  time  the  Fabii,  encouraged  by  the 
great  fuccefs  of  their  incurfions  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, made  farther  progrefs  every  day.    Their  exceflive 
boldnefs  made  the  fietrurians  conceive  thoughts  of 
laying  ambufcades  for  them  in  feveral  places.  During 
the  night  they  felzed  all  the  eminences  that  command- 
ed the  plain,  and  found  means  to  conceal  a  great 
number  of  troops  upon  them.    The  next  day  they 
difperfed  more  cattle  about  the  country  than  they  had 
done  before.     The  Fabii  being  apprized  that  tlie 
plains  werd  covered  vich  flocks  and  heids,  and  defend- 
ed by  cnly  a  very  fmall  number  of  troops,  they  quitted 
their  fort,  leaving  in  it  only  a  fufficient  number  to 
guard  it.  The  hopes  of  a  great  booty  quickened  their 
march.    They  arrived  tX  the  phice  in  order  of  battle ; 
and  were  preparing  to  nttack  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  latter,  who  had  their  orders,  fled 
without  flaying  till  they  were  charged.    The  Fabii.,. 
believing  themfelves  fecure,  feized  the  fhepherds,  and 
were  preparing  to  drive  away  the  cattle.    The  Hetru- 
rians  then  quitted  their  fkulking  places,  and  fell  upon 
the  Romans  from  all  fides,  who  were  moft  of  them 
difperfed  in  purfuit  of  their  prey.    All  they  could  do 
was  to  rally  immediately  ;  and  that  they  could  not 
effedl  vi'ithout  great  difficulty.    They  foon  faw  them- 
felves furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  fought  like  lionsj. 
felling  their  lires  very  dear.  But  fin^.ing  that  they  could 
not  fuftain  this  kind  of  combat  long,  they  drew  up  in  a 
wedge,  and  advancing  with  the  utmoft  fury  an.l  impe- 
tuofity,  opened  themfelves  a  paflage  through  the  enemy 
that  led  to  the  fide  of  the  mountain.    When  they 
came  thither,  they  halted,  and  fought  with  frefh  cou- 
rage, the  enemy  leaving  them  no  time  to  rcfpire.  A3 
they  were  upon  the  higher  ground,  they  defended 
themfelves  with  advantage,  notwithft:inding  their  fmall 
number ;  and  beating  down  the  enemy,  who  fpared  no 
p^ins  in  the  attack,  they  made  a  great  flau^hter  of 
them.    But  the  Veientes  having  gained  the  top  of  the 
mountain  by  taking  a  compafs,  fell  fuddenly  upon 
them,  and  galled  them  exceedingly  from  above  with  a 
continual  fhower  of  darts.    The  Fabii  defended  them- 
felves to  their  laft  breath,  and  were  all  killed  to  a  man. 
The  Roman  people  were  highly  affefled  with  the  lofs 
of  this  illuftrious  band  of  patriots.    The  day  of  their 
defeat  was  ranked  amongft  their  unfortunate  days, 
called  uefajlty  on  which  the  tribunals  were  fhut  up,  and 
no  public  aftair  could  be  negociated,  or  at  leaft  con- 
cluded.   The  memory  of  thefc  public- fpirited  patri- 
cian?, who  had  fo  generoufly  facrifieed  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,.  could  not  be  too  ' 
much  honoured. 

PATRIPASSIANS,  patripassiani,  in  church- 
hiftory,  a  Chriftian  feft,  who  appeared  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fecend  century  ;  fo  called,  from  their 
afcribing  the  pafiion  to  the  Father;  tor  they  alTerted 
the  unity  of  God  in  fugh  a  manner  as  to  deftroy  all  di= 
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tus,  ainaiom  «f  pn-fons,  and  to  make  the  Fathei-  and  Son  to  prevent  cliforders,  or  any  number  of  people  fiorn  J^^^^'l^^ 

'i-    precifely  the  lame ;  in  which  they  *vtre  followed  by  afTemUing  together :  they  arc  to  fee  the  hghts  in  the  jJJ^^^Ji;^ 

the  Sabellians  and  others.     The  author  and  hem  of  fohiicrs  barracks  put  out,  and  to  take  up  all  the  folJiera 

the  Patripafliuns  was  Praxeas,  a  philofopher  of  Phrygia  they  fiud  out  of  theh  quarters.    Sometimes  patrols 

in  Afia.     Swedenbourg  and  his  foliowei-s  feem  to  hold  confift  of  an  officer  and  30  or  40  men,  a3  well  infantry 

'   the  Gime  faith.  as  cavalry  ;  but  then  the  enemy  is  generally  near  at 

PATROCLUS,  a  Grecian  chief  at  the  Trojan  hand,  an.l  confequently  the  danger  greater, 
war.    He  was  the  fon  of  Menoetius,  by  Sthenele,       PATRON,  among  the  Ro.uans,  was  an  appellation 

f       whom  fome  call  PhUomela  or  Pohmela.    The  murder  given  to  a  mailer  who  had  freed  his  Have.    As  loon  as 

of  ClyfonymuF,  the  fon  of  Amphidamas,  by  accident,  the  relation  of  miller  expired,  that  of  patroR  began  : 

I in  the  time  of  his  youth,  made  him  fiy  from  Opus,  for  the  Romans,  in  giving  their  Haves  their  freedom, 

where  his  father  reigned.    He  went  to  the  court  of  did  not  dcfpoil  themfelves  of  all  rights  and  privileges. 

Peleus  king  of  Phthia.  He  was  cordially  received,  and  in  them  ;  the  law  flill  fubjefted  them  to  confiderable 

contracted  the  moft  intim;ite  f.iendfliip  with  Achilles  fervices  and  duties  towards  their  patrons,  the  negled 

the  king's  fon.  When  the  Grceka  went  to  the  Trojnn  -of  which  was  very  feverely  puniHicd. 
war,  Patr  oclus  went  with  them  at  the  exprefs  defire  of       Patron  waa  alfo  a  name  which  the  people  of  Rome 

\      his  father,  who  had  vifited  the  court  of  Peleus  ;  and  he  gave  to  fome  great  man,  undtr  whofe  protcdion  they 

f      accordingly  embarked  wiih  ten  fhips  from  Phthia.  He  ufually  put  themfelves  ;  paying  him  all  kinds  of  honour 

was  the  conftant  companion  of  Achilles  ;  lodged  in  the  and  refped,  and  dennuiinacing  themfelves  bis  clients  ; 

1        fame  tent ;  and  when  he  refufed  to  appear  in  the  field  vvhile  the  patron,  on  his  lide,  granted  them  his  credit 

;      -of  battle,  becaufe  he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  and  proteftion.   They  were  therefore  matually  attach- 

Patroclus  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  abfence  ed  and  mutually  obliged  to  ea;h  other ;  ai:d  by  this 

was  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  the  Greeks.    At  laft,  means,  in  confequence  of  reciprocal  ties,  all  thofe  fedi- 

however,  Neftor  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  tions,  je«loufies,  ?ni  auimofuies,  which  are  fometimes 

war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear  in  his  ar-  the  effea  of  a  difierence  of  rank,  were  prudently 

'        niour.    The  bravery  of  Patroclus,  together  with  the  avoided:  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  advile 

terror  which  the  fight  of  the  arms  of  Achilles  infpired,  his  clients  in  points  of  law,  to  manage  their  fuics,  to- 

foon  routed  the  vidorious  armies  of  the  Trojans,  and  take  care  of  them  as  of  his  own  children,  and  fccure 

obliged  them  to  fly  to  the  city  for  fafcty.    He  would  their  peace  and  happinefs.    The  clients  were  to  affill 

have  broken  down  the  walls  ;  but  Apollo,  who  inte-  their  patrons  with  money  on  feveral  occ.ifions  ;  to  ran- 

Ttfted  himfelffor  the  Trojans,  oppofed  him;  and  Hec-  fora  them  or  their  children  when  taken  in  war;  to 

tor,  at  the  inftigation  of  that  god,  difmounted  from  contribute  to  the  portions  of  their  daughters;  and  to 

his  chariot  to  attack  him  as  he  attempted  to  (trip  one  defray,  in  part,  the  charges  of  their  pubhc  employ- 

of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  flain.    This  engagement  meats.  They  were  never  to  accufe  each  other,  or  take 

was  obilinate  ;   but  Patroclus  was  at  length  om--  contrary  fides ;  and  if  either  of  them  was  convided  of 

powered  by  the  valour  of  Hedor,  and  the  interpofition  having  violated  this  law,  the  crime  was  equal  to  that 

of  Apollo.    His  arms  became  the  property  of  the  of  treafon,  and  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill  the  offen- 

conqueror  ;  and  Heftor  would  have  fevered  his  head  der  with  impunity.    This  patronage  was  a  tie  as  effec- 

from  his  body  had  not  Ajax  and  Menelaus  prevented  tual  as  any  confangulnity  or  alliance,  and  had  a  won- 

it.   His  body  was  at  laft  recovered,  and  carried  to  the  derful  efFed  towards  maintaining  union  and  concord 

Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  received  it  with  the  among  the  people  for  the  fpace  of  600  years ;  during 

loudcll  lamentations.  His  funerals  were  obferved  with  which  time  we  6nd  no  diflenfions  nor  jealoufies  be- 

the  greateft  foltmnity.    Achilles  facrificed  near  the  tween  the  patrons  and  their  clients,  even  iu  the  times 

burning  pile  twelve  young  Trojans,  four  of  his  horfes,  of  the  republic  when  the  populace  frequently  mutinied 

and  two  ot  his  dogs  ;  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  againlt  thofe  who  were  moll  powerful  in  the  city, 
the  exhibition  of'funeral  games,  in  which  the  conque-       Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  faint  whofe 

rors  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles.    The  death  name  a  perfon  bears,  or  under  whofe  protedion  he  is 

of  Patroclus,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  gave  rife  to  new  put,  and  whom  he  takes  particular  care  to  invoke;  or 

events.    Achilles  forgot  hi's  refentment  againft  Aga-  a  faint  In  whofe  name  a  church  or  order  is  founded, 
niemnon,  and  entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of       Patron,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  is  a  per- 

his  friend;  and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  fon  who,  having  the  advowfon  of  a  parfonage,  vica- 

llaughter  of  Heftor,  who  had  more  powerfully  kindled  rage,  or  the  like  fpiricual  promotion^  belongirig  to  his 

his  wrath  by  appearing  nt  the  head  of  the  Trojan  armies  manor,  hath  on  that  account  the  gift  and  difpofitiori 

in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken  from  the  body  of  of  the  benefice,  and  may  prefent  to  it  whenever  it  be- 

Patroclus.  The  patronymic  of  Adlorides  is  often  appli-  comes  vacant.    The  patron's  right  of  difpofing  of  a 

€d  to  Patroclus,  becaufe  Ador  was  father  to  Menoetius.  benefice  originally  arifes  either  from  the  patron  ©r 

PATROL,  In  war,  a  round  or  march  made  by  the  his  ancefton-,  &c.  being  the  founders  or  builders  of 

guards  or  watch  in  the  night  time,  to  obferve  what  the  church;   from  their  having  given  lands  for  the 

pafles  in  the  ftreets,  and  to  fecure  the  peace  and  tran-  maintenance  thereof ;   or  from  the  church's  being 

quillity  of  i.  city  or  camp.    The  patrol  generally  con-  built  on  their  ground  ;  and  frequently  from  all  three 

fifts  of  a  body  of  five  or  fix  men,  detached  from  a  body  together. 

on  guard,  and  commanded  by  a  ferjeant.  PATRONAGE,  or  Advowson,  a  fort  of  incor- 

They  go  every  hour  of  the  night,  from  the  beating    poreal  hereditament,  confifting  in  the  right  of  prefcH- 
•f  the  tattoo  until  the  reveille  :  they  are  to  walk  in  the    tation  to  a  church  or  ecclefiaftical  benefice.  Ad. 

AreetB  in  garrifons,  and  ail  over  the  carop  in  the  field,  vowfoR;  axlvocatio,  fignifies  in  dkntekm  nciperet  ths.- 
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Patj-fnagf.  taking  into  proteaf  on  ;  and  therefore  la  fynonymous 
"     "with  patronage,  patronatm:  and  he  who  has  the  right 
Blaclftone"!  of  advowfoH  is  Called  the  patron  of  the  church.  For 
Comrmnta-  when  ItJfds  of  manors  firft  built  churches  on  their  own 
demefnes,  and  appointed  the  tithes  of  thofe  manors  to 
be  paid  to  the  officiating  minifters,  which  before  were 
given  to  the  clergy  in  common  (from  whence  arofe  the 
divifion  of  parifnes),  the  lord  who  thus  built  a  church, 
and  endowed  it  with  gkbe  or  land,  hafl  of  common 
right  a  power  annexed  of  nominating  fucli  minifter  as 
he  pleafed  (provided  he  were  canonically  qualified)  to 
officiate  in  that  cl^iurch,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
efluower,  maintainer,  or,  in  one  worJ,  che  patron. 

AdvowfonR  are  either  advovvfons  appaidant,  or  ad- 
vowfons  in  grofs.  Lords  of  manors  being  originally 
the  only  founders,  and  of  pourfe  the  only  patrons,  of 
churches,  the  right  of  patronage  or  prefentation,  fo 
long  as  it  continues  annexed  to  the  poffeffion.of  the 
mannr,  as  fome  have  done  from  the  foundation  of  the 
church  to  this  day,  is  called  an  aclvoivfon  appendant  7 
and  it  will  pnfs,  or  be  conveyed,  together  with  the 
manor,  aS  incident  and  appendant  thereto,  by  a  grant 
of  the  manor  only,  without  adding  any  other  words. 
But  where  the  property  of  the  advowfon  has  been 
once  feparated  from  the  property  of  the  manor  by  legal 
conveyance,  it  is  called  an  advo'wfon  ingrofs^  or  at  large, 
and  never  can  be  appendant  any  more  ;  but  it  is  for 
the  future  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  its  owaer,  and  not 
to  his  manor  or  lands. 

Advowfons  are  alfo  either  prefentatlve^  collative^  or 
donative.  An  advowfon  prefentative,  is  where  the 
patron  hath  a  right  of  prefentation  to  the  bifhop  or 
ordinary,  and  moreover  to  demand  of  him  to  inftitute 
his  clerk  if  he  finds  him  canonically  qualified  :  and 
this  is  the  moft  ufual  advowfon.  An  advowfon  colla- 
tive,  is  where  the  bifhop  and  patron  are  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  :  in  which  cafe  the  bifhop  cannot  prefent 
to  himfelf ;  but  he  does,  by  the  one  aft  of  collation, 
or  conferring  the  benefice,  the  whole  that  is  done  in 
common  cafes,  by  both  prefentation  and  inftitution. 
An  advowfon  donative,  is  when  the  king,  or  any  fub" 
je£l  by  his  licence,  doth  found  a  church  or  chapel, 
End  ordains  that  it  fhall  be  merely  in  the  ^ift  or  dif- 
pofal  of  the  patron  ;  fubjeft  to  his  vifitation  only,  and 
not  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  vefted  abfolutely  in 
the  clerk  by  the  patron's  deed  of  donation,  without 
prefentation,  inftitution,  or  indudion.  !  his  is  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  the  only  way  of  conferring 
ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  England  ;  the  method  of  in- 
ftitution by  the  bifhop  not  being  eftahliflied  more 
early  than  the  time  of  Archbifhop  Becket  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  U.  and  therefore,  though  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  in  a  letter  to  Becket,  feverely  inveighs 
againft  the  prava  confuetudo,  as  he  calls  it,  of  inveili- 
ture  conferred  by  the  patron  only,  this  however  fhows 
what  was  then  the  common  ufage.  Others  contend 
that  the  claim  ©f  the  bifhops  to  inftitution  is  as  old 
as  the  firft  planting  of  Chriftianity  in  this  ifland  ; 
and  in  proof  of  it  they  allege  a  letter  from  the  Eng. 
lifh  nobility  to  the  pope  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third,  recorded  by  Matthew  Paris,  which  fpeaks  of 
prefentation  to  the  bifhop  as  a  thing  immemorial. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that,  where  the  benefice  was 
to  be  conferred  on  a  mere  layman,  he  was  firft  pre- 
lented  to  the  biftiqp  in  order  to  receive  ordination, 
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who  wa3  at  liberty  to  examine  and  refufe  him  :  bilt  Pa 
where  the  clerk  was  already  in  orders,  the  living  was  ' 
iifually  vefted  in  him  by  the  fole  donation  of  the  pa- 
tron  ;  till  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  when 
the  pope  and  his  biiliops  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  feodal  dominion  over  ecclefiaftical  benefices, 
and,  in  confequence  of  that,  began  to  claim  and  exer- 
clfe  the  right  of  inftitution  univerfally,  as  a  fpecies  of 
fpiritual  inveftiture. 

However  this  may  be,  if,  as  the  law  now  ftands, 
the  true  patron  once  waves  this  privilege  of  donation, 
an  1  prcfents  to  the  biftiop,  and  his  clerk  is  admitted 
and  inftituted,  the  advowfon  is  now  become  for  ever 
prefentative,  and  ihail  never  be  donative  any  more. 
For  thefe  exceptions  to  general  rules  and  common 
right  ate  ever  looked  upon  by  the  law  in  an  un- 
favourable view,  and  conflrued  as  ftrictly  as  poffihle. 
If  therefore  the  patron,  in  whom  fuch  peculiar  right 
refidcs,  does  once  give  up  that  right,  the  law,  which 
loves  uniformity,  will  interpret  it  to  be  done  with  an 
intention  of  giving  it  up  for  ever ;  and  will  therefore 
reduce  it  to  the  flandard  of  other  ecclefiaftical  livings. 
See  further,  Law,  Part  111.  Se£l.  v.  N-*  clix.  5 — 10. 

Arms  of  Patronage^  in  heraldry,  are  thofe  on  the 
top  of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fubjeftion  and  depen- 
dence: thus  the  city  of  Paris  lately  bore  the  fleurs-dc-lia 
in  chief,  to  Ihow  htr  fubje£l:ion  to  the  king ;  and  the 
caivj'nals,  on  the  top  of  their  arms,  bear  thofe  of  the 
pope,  who  gave  them  the  bat,  to  fhow  that  they  are 
his  creatures. 

PATRONYMIC,  among  grammarians,  is  appli  d 
to  fuch  names  of  men  or  women  as  are  derived  from 
thofe  of  parents  or  anceftors. 

Patronymics  are  derived,  i.  From  the  father;  as 
Pelides,  /.  e.  .\chilles  the  fon  of  Peleus.  2.  From 
the  mother  ;  as  Philyrides,  i.  e.  Chiron  the  fon  of 
Philyra.  3.  From  the  grandfather  on  the  father's 
fide  ;  as  ^acides,  i.  e.  Achilles  the  grandfon  of  ^a- 
CU8.  4.  From  the  grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide  ; 
as  Atlantiades,  i.  e.  Mercury  the  grandfon  of  Atlas. 
And,  5.  From  the  kings  and  founders  of  nations ;  as 
Romulidas,  z.  e.  the  Romans,  from  their  founder  king 
Romulus. 

The  termination  of  Greek  and  Latin  patronymics 
are  chiefly  four,  viz.  des,  of  which  we  have  examples 
above  ;  as,  as  Thaumantias,  /.  e.  Iris  the  daughter  of 
Thauraas  i  is,  as  Atlantis,  i  e.  Eleftra  the  daughter 
of  Atlas  ;  and  ne,  as  Nerine,  the  daughter  of  Nereus. 
Of  thefe  terminntions  des  is  mafculine  ;  and  as,  is,  and 
ne,  feminine  :  des  and  ne  are  of  the  firft  declenfion,  as 
and  is  of  the  third. 

The  Ruffians,  in  their  ufual  mode  of  adf^refs,  never 
prefix  any  title  or  appellation  of  refpedl  to  their  names; 
but  perfons  of  all  ranks,  even  thofe  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion,  call  each  other  by  their  Chriftian  names,  to 
which  they  add  a  patronymic.  Thefe  patronymics 
are  formed  in  fome  cafes  by  adding  Vitch  (the  fame 
as  our  Fitz,  as  Fitzherbert,  or  the  fon  of  Herbert) 
to  the  Chriftian  name  of  the  father ;  in  others  by  Of 
or  Ef ;  the  former  is  applied  only  to  perfons  of  condi- 
tion, the  latter  to  thofe  of  inferior  rank.  I'hus, 

Ivan  Ivanovitch,  Ivan  Ivanof,is  Ivan  the  fon  of  Ivan: 
Peter  Alexievitch,  Peter  Alcxeof,  Peter  the  fon  of 
Alexey. 

The  female  patronymic  is  Efna  or  Ofna,  as  Sophia 

Alex- 
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Alexeefna,  or  Sophia  the  daughter  of  Alexey ;  Maria 
Ivanofna,  or  Maria  the  daughter  of  Ivan. 

Great  families  are  alfo  in  general  diftinguifhed  by 
a  furnamc,  ai  thofe  of  Roraanof,  Galitzin,  Shereme- 
tof,  &c. 

PATROS,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
appears  from  the  context  to  be  meant  of  a  part  of  E- 
gypt.  Bocchart  thinks  it  denotes  the  Higher  Egypt : 
the  Septuagint  tranflate  it  the  country  of  Pathure;  in 
Pliny  we  have  the  Nomas  Phaturttes  in  the  Thebais  ;  in 
Ptolemy,.  Pa^/jiym,  probably  the  metropolis.  From  the 
Hebrew  appellation  Patros  comes  the  gentilitious  name 
Pathrujim,  Mofes. 

PATRU  (Oliver),  a  connfellor  in  parliament,  and 
dean  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1604.  He  ha;l  an  excellent  faculty  both  of  fpeaking 
and  writing.  Upon  his  admiffion  into  the  French 
academy  in  1640,  he  made  an  oration  of  thanks,  that 
gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of  admilfory  fpeeches,  which 
are  ftill  in  ufe  in  that  fociety.  Mr  de  Vaugilas  owns 
himfelf  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  affiftance  in  com- 
pofmg  his  remarks  on  the  French  tongue,  of  which 
he  was^by  far  the  greatefl  matter  in  France  ;  fo  that 
be  was  confulted  as  an  oracle  by  all  the  beft  writers  of 
that  nation. 

Patru  was  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  for  thofe  of  the  head  :  was  honeft,  generous, 
fincere  ;  and  prefcrved  a  gaynefs  of  character,  which 
no  ill- fortune  could  alter  or  afFe£l.  For  this  famous 
advocate,  in  fpite  of  all  his  great  talents,  lived  almofl 
in  a  ftate  of  indigence.  The  love  of  the  belles  lettres 
made  him  neglect  the  law  ;  and  the  barren  gloiy  of 
being  an  oracle  to  the  beft  French  writers  had  more 
charms  for  him,  than  all  the  profits  of  the  bar.  Hence 
he  became  fo  poor,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  neccflity 
of  felling  his  books,  which  feemed  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life  ;  and  would  aftually  have  fold  them  for  an 
under-price,  if  Boileau  had  not  gencroufly  advanced 
him  a  larger  fum,  with  this  further  privilege,  that  he 
fhould  have  the  ufe  of  them  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
death  was  preceded  by  a  tedious  illnefs,  during  which 
he  received  a  prefent  of  500  crowns  from  Colbert,  as 
a  mark  of  the  eftecm  which  the  king  had  for  him. 
He  died  the  16th  of  January  1681.  The  prodigious 
care  and  exaftnefs  with  which  he  retouched  and  fiinfhed 
every  thing  he  wrote,  did  not  permit  him  to  publifh 
much.  His  mifcellaneous  wejrks  were  printfid  at  Paris 
in  1670,  4to;  the  third  edition  of  which,  in  1714, 
4to,  was  augmented  with  feveral  pieces.  They  con- 
fift  of  Pleadings,  Orations,  Letters,  Lives  of  fome 
©f  his  Friends,  Remarks  upon  the  French  ivanguage, 
&c. 

PATTANS,  Patans,  or  Afghans,  a  very  war- 
like race  of  men,  who  had  been  fcbjeds  of  the  vaft 
empire  of  Boehara.  They  revolted  under  their  go- 
vernor Abftagi,  in  the  10th  century,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  empire  of  Ghizni  or  Gazna.  In  the 
Diflertation  prefixed  to  vol.  HI.  of  Dow's  Hiftory, 
we  have  this  account  of  the  Pattans. 

"  They  are  divided  into  diftinft  communities,  each 
©f  which  ia  governed  by  a  prince,  who  is  confidered 
by  his  fubjefts  as  the  chief  of  their  blood,  as  well  as 
their  fovcreign.  They  obey  him  without  reluftance, 
as  they  derive  credit  to  their  family  by  hia  greatncfs. 
They  attend  him  in  hia  wars  wi;h  the  attachnienc 
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which  children  have  to  a  parent ;  and  his  government,  Pattans 
though  fevere,  partakes  more  of  the  rigid  difcipline  of 
a  general  than  the  caprice  of  a  defpot.  Rude,  like " 
the  face  of  their  country,  and  fierce  and  wild  as  the 
ftorms  which  cover  their  mountains,  they  are  addic- 
ted to  incurfions  and  depredations,  and  delight  in 
battle  and  plunder.  United  firmly  to  their  friends  in 
war,  to  their  enemies  faithlefs  and  cruel,  they  place 
juftice  in  force,  and  conceal  treachery  under  the  name 
of  addrefs." 

The  empire,  which  took  its  rife  from  the  revolt  of 
the  Pattans,  under  a  fucccflion  of  warlike  princes  rofa 
to  a  furprifing  magnitude.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
I  ith  century,  it  extended  from  Ifpahan  to  Bengal, 
and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jaxertes,  which  comprehends  at  leaft  half  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Afia.  They  had  fled  to  the  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  Perfia,  that  they  might  cfcape  the 
fword,  or  avoid  fubmitting  to  the  conquerors  of  In- 
dia ;  and  there  they  formed  their  ftate,  which  the  Mo- 
guls were  never  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue.  Indeed 
they  fometimes  exe.cifed  depredations  on  the  adja« 
cent  countries ;  nor  was  it  poffible  for  the  Moguls  ei- 
ther to  prevent  it  or  to  extirpate  them.  They  wer© 
fenfible  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  delicious  plains 
would  only  ferve  to  rob  them  of  that  hardinefs  they 
contrafted  in  the  hills  to  which  they  were  confined  5 
they,  theiefore,  for  a  long  time  gave  no  indications  of 
a  defire  to  exchange  them  for  more  pleafing  abodes,  or 
a  more  acceffilsle  fituation.  This  enabled  them  to 
brave  the  vidtorious  army  of  Nadir  Shah,  whofe  troops 
they  quietly  fuffered  to  penetrate  into  Hindoftan,  and 

waited  his  return  with  the  fpoils  of  that  country.  

They  then  harafled  his  army  in  the  ftraits  and  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  and  proved  themfelves  fuch  abfolutc 
matters  of  the  paftes,  that  they  forced  him  to  purchafe 
from  them  his  paflage  into  Perfia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  they  had 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  adjoining  province  of  Kan- 
dahar J  and  fuch  was  the  imbecility  of  the  Perfian  em- 
pire at  that  time,  that  many  other  provinces  and  tri- 
butary ftates  were  alfo  induced  to  revolt.  When  the 
king  or  fliah  of  that  time,  whofe  name  was  Hujeiriy 
oppofed  the  growing  power  of  this  warlike  people, 
he  was  totally  defeated,  and  Ifpahan  was  befieged  and 
obliged  to  furrender,  after  having  fuffered  dreadful  ca- 
lamities, to  an  army  confifting  of  only  30,000  men. 
In  confequence  of  this,  they  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion  in  Perfia,  and  fubjedied  it  to  themfelves.  This 
fovereignty,  however,  they  only  held  for  feven  years 
and  2 1. days,  having  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  enterpri- 
fing  fpirit  of  Kouli  Khan,  or  Nadir  Shah.  See  Per- 
sia, and  in  the  Appendix  Afghans. 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Gaf- 
cony  and  territory  of  Bearne,  with  a  parliament,  a 
mint,  and  a  cattle.  "  The  city  of  Pan  (fnys  Wraxal*)  *  Tour 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  m  hiftory,  fince  it  was  the  Frunu. 
birth-place  of  Henry  iV.  That  immortal  prince  was 
born  in  the  cattle,  then  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  kings 
of  Navarre.  It  ftands  on  one  of  the  moft  romantic 
and  fingular  fpots  I  have  ever  feen,  at  the  wett  end  of 
the  town,  upon  the  brow  of  a  rock  which  terminates 
perpendicularly.  Below  runs  the  Gave,  a  river  or  ra- 
ther a  torrent  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  iidaur.    On  the  other  lide,  about  two 
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Willea  off,  1^  a  ridge  of  hills  covered  with  vineyards, 
which  produce  the  famous  Vin  de  jforengotit  fo  much 
admired ;  and  beyond  all,  at  the  diftance  of  nine 
leagues,  appear  the  Pyrenees  themfelveg,  coverinp^  the 
horizon  ft  cm  eaft  to  wefi,  and  bounding  the  profpetEl. 
The  caille,  though  now  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  is  ftill  ha- 
bitable ;  and  the  apartments  ai^  hung  with  tapeflry, 
faid  to  be  the  work  of  Jnne  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
jnotRer  of  Henry  IV.  Gallon  IV.  Count  de  Foix, 
who  irianicd  Leonora  htirefs  of  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
liegan  the  edifice  in  1464',  but  his  fucceffor  Henry 
d'Albret  completed  and  enlarged  it  about  the  year 
J  5 1 9,  when  he  made  choice  of  the  city  of  Pau  for  his 
tefidence,  and  where,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  he  held  his  little  court.  In  a  chamber,  which 
by  its  fize  was  formerly  a  room  of  flate,  is  a  fine  v^'hole 
length  portrait  of  that  Jitte  queen  of  Navarre  whom  I 
have  ju  11  mentioned.  Her  drefs  is  very  fplendid,  and 
■ycfembks  thofe  in  which  our  Ehzabeth  is  ufually  paint- 
td.  Her  head-drefs  is  adorned  with  pearls;  round  her 
■jieck  flie  wears  a  ruff ;  and  her  arms,  which  arc  like- 
wife  covered  v.'ith  pearls,  are  c(»ncealed  by  her  habit 
'quite  down  to  the  wrift.  At  her  waift  hangs  by  a 
chain  3  miniature  portrait.  The  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  play  on  the  (irines  of  a  guittar;  and  in  her  left 
flie  holds  an  embreidered  handkerchief.  The  pointer 
has  drawn  her  as  young,  yet  not  in  the  firft  bloom 
of  youth.  Her  features  are  regular,  her  countenance 
thin,  but  rather  inclining  to  long;  the  eyes  hazel,  and 
the  eye-brows  finely  arched.  Her  nofe  is  well-formed 
"though  large,  and  her  mouth  pretty.  She  wa«s  a  great 
princefs,  of  high  fpirit,  and  undaunted  magnanimity. 
Her  memory  is  noTrevered  by  the  French  hiftorians, 
becaufe  (he  was  the  pVoteftrefs  of  the  Huguenots  and 
the  friend  of  Cologni ;  but  the  aftiohs  of  her  life  evince 
her-idiftingui(hed  merit. 

"  In  one  of  the  adjoinirtg  chambers,  is  another  por- 
trait of  Henry  IV.  himfelf  when  a  boy ;  and  on  the 
"fccond  floor  is  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  born. 
The  particulars  of  his  birth  are  in  themfelves  fo  curi- 
ous, and  28  relating  to  fo  great  and  good  a  prince,  are 
iTo  peculiarly  interclMng,  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  for- 
give my  enumeratirtg  them,  even  though  you  fiiould 
have  feen  them  elfewhere*^His  mother  Jane  had  al- 
ready loft  two  fony,  the  duke  de  Beaumont  and  the 
count  de  Marie.  Henry  d'Albret,  her  father,  anxious 
to  fee  an  heir  to  his  dominions,  enjoined  her  (when 
fhe  accompanied  her  hufband  Anthony  of  Bourbon  to 
the  wars  of  Picardy  againft  the  Spaniards),  if  (he  pro- 
ved with  child,  to  return  to  Pau,  and  to  lie-in  thcre» 
as  he  would  himfelf  fuperintend  the  education  of  the 
infant  from  the  moTient  of  its  birth.  He  threatened 
to  difinherit  her  if  Ihe  failed  to  colmply  with  this  in- 
jundion.  The  princefs,  in  obedience  to  the  king*s 
command,  being  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
quitted  Compiegne  in  the  end  of  November,  traverfed 
all  France  in  15  days,  and  arrived  at  Pau,  where  (he 
was  deUvered  of  a  fon  on  the  13th  December  1553. 
She  had  always  been  defirous  to  fee  her  father's  will, 
which  he  kept  in  a  golden  box ;  and  he  promifed  to 
-fnow  it  to  her,  provided  (he  admitted  of  his  being  pre- 
fent  at  her  delivery,  and  would  during  the  pains  of  her 
labour  fing  a  fong  in  the  Bearnols  language.  Jane 
3ied  courage  enough  to  perform  this  unufual  requcft  \ 
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and  the  king  being  called  on  the  firft  news  of  h<r  Ifl-  ? 
nefs,  (he  immediately  fung  a  Bearnois  fong,  beginning, 
•  Notre  Dame  du  bout  du  pont,  aidez  nioi  en  cette  ^ 
heure.' — As  (he  finifhed  it,  Henry*  wan  born.  The^g^ 
king  inftantly  performed  his  promife,  by  giving  her /A'.  J 
the  box,  together  with  a  gohkn  chain,  which  he  tied  ■^^''^i* 
about  her  neck ;  and  taking  the  infant  into  his  own 
apartment^  began  by  making  him  fwaliow  fome  drops 
of  wine,  and  rubbing  his  lips  with  a  root  of  garlic. 
They  ftill  (how  a  tortoife-(hell  which  ferved  him  for  a 
cradle,  and  is  preferved  on  that  account.    Several  of 
the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Navaire  refided  and  died  in 
the  caftle  of  Pau.    Francois  Phoebus,  who  afcended 
the  throne  in  1479,  died  here  in  1483." 

Psu  is  a  handfome  city>  well  built,  and  contains  near 
6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  modern  place,  having  owed 
itsexiftence  entirely  to  the  caftle,  and  to  the  reficNnce 
of  the  kings  of  Navarre.    W.  Long.  o.  4.  N.  Lat.  43* 

PAVAN,  or  Pavane,  a  grave  dance  ufed  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  borrowed-  from  them  ;  wherein  the 
performers  made  a  kind  of  wheel  or  tail  before  each 
other,  like  that  of  pavoy  a  peacock  ;"  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  The  pavane  was  formerly  in  great 
repute  ;  and  was  danced  by  gentlemen  with  cap  and 
fword  ;  by  thofe  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by 
princes  with  their  mantles,  and  by  the  ladies  with  their 
gown  tails  trailing  on  the  ground.  It  was  called  the 
grand-bally  from  the  folemnity  with  which  it  was  per- 
formed.  To  moderate  its  gravity,  it  was  ufual  to  ia* 
troduce  feveral  flouriflies,  paiTades,  capers,  &c.  by  way 
of  epifodes.  Its  tablature  or  fcore  is  given  at  large 
by  Thoinot  Arbeau  in  his  Orchefographia. 

PAVETTA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
ftia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  J 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
der, Stellata.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funne!- 
(haped  above  :  the  (ligma  carved  j  the  berry  difper- 
mous. 

PA VI A,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Italy^ 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  of  the  Pavefan, 
with  an  univcrfity  and  bifliop's  fee.  It  was  anciently 
called  Ticirtum,  from  Its  fituation  bH  that  river,  and  lies 
20  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Milan.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Longohardic  kingdom,  and  is  ftill 
remarkable  for  the  broadnefs  of  its  ftreets,  the  beauty 
and  richncfs  of  fome  of  its  churches,  and  for  its  uni- 
verfity,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  for  feveral  other 
literary  inftituti^ns.  Here  is  a  biihop's  fee,  which  was 
once  the  richell  m  Italy,  but  is  now  dependent  on  the 
pope  ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  city  is  gone  to  decay^ 
its  trade  being  ruined  through  the  exadtions  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  few  objefts  within  it  worth  the  public 
attention  belong  to  the  clergy  or  monks  ;  and  the 
church  and  convent  of  the  Carthufians  are  inexprefllhly 
noble,  the  court  of  the  convent  being  one  of  the  fineft 
in  the  world,  and  furrounded  by  a  portico  fupported 
by  pillars,  the  whole  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  ii 
defended  by  ftrong  walls,  large  ditches,  good  ramparts, 
excellent  baftions,  and  a  bridge  over  the  river  Tafin. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  ftrong  caftle,  where  the 
duke  of  Milan  wa3  wont  to  refide.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  caftlcs,  and  fome  colleges.  II 
was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1706;  by  the 
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Trench  m  T755;  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  174c ; 
'  -    bnt  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1746.  E.  Lone:,  o.  c. 
N.  Lat.  4?  TO.  ^  ^  ^ 

PAVILION,  HI  archi'teaure,  fignlfies  a  kind  of 
turret  or  building,  ufually  infulatcd,  and  contained  un- 
der a  fingle  roof ;  fometimes  fquare,  and  fometimes  in 
form  of  a  dame;  thus  called  from  the  refemblance  of  its 
roof  to  a  tent. 
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and  whence  they  derive  the  name  by  which  they  are 
diftinguifhed  ;  as, 

1.  Pehhle-pa-omg,  which  is  done  with  ftones  colleded 
from  the  fea-beach,  moftly  brought  from  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey :  they  are  veiy  durable,  indeed 
the  moit  fo  of  any  ftone  ufed  for  this  pupofc.  They  arc 
ufed  of  various  fizes,  but  thofe  which  are  from  fix  to 
mne  inches  deep,  are  efteemed  the  moft  ferviceable. 


n„  T  r       •        ,r       .  .  ""-Lito  uccii,  are  eiieemea  tne  mott  lerv  ceahle 

Pavihona  are  fometimes  alfo  projedrng  pieces,  in  the    When  they  are  about  three  inches  deep    hey  are  deno 

thereof;  fome.    minated  holders  or  honolers  ;  thefe  are^uffd  Uptw 


times  the  pavilion  flanks  a  corner,  in  which  cafe  it  is 
called  an  angular  pavilion.  The  Louvre  is  flanked 
with  four  pavilions  :  the  pavilions  are  ufually  higher 
t  han  the  reft  of  the  building.  There  are  pavilions  built 
in  gardens,  commonly  called  fummer-houfes,  pleafure- 
houfes,  &c.  Somecaftles  or  forts  confift  only  of  a  fingle 
pavilion. 

Pavilion,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  a  tent  raifed 
«n  pofts,  to  lodge  under  in  the  fummcr-time 


'    — »**v. ^  uaviiiu 

court-yards,  and  other  places  not  accuftomedto  receive 
carriages  with  heavy  weights ;  when  laid  in  geometri- 
cal  fagurcs,  they  have  a  very  pleafing  appearance. 

2.  Ragpavmg  was  much  ufed  in  London,  but  is  ve- 
ry inferior  to  the  pebbles ;  it  is  dug  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maidltone  m  Kent,  from  which  it  has  the  name  of  A^^n- 
tijh  rag-Jone  ;  there  are  fquared  ftones  of  this  material 
tor  paving  coach-tracks  and  foot- ways. 

3.  Purbeck  pltchens  ;  fquare  ftones  ufed  in  footways  j 


p^.,„  ^     •    ir  r  ,.  :      "   .  J  /-'"'^'?«J- ;  iquare  itones  uled  in  tootwavs  1 

from  fix  to  ten  inches  fquare,  and  about  five  inches 
deep. 

^.  Squared  paving,  for  diftinftion  by  fome  callei 
Scotch  pavmg,  becaufe  the  firft  of  the  kind  paved  is 


Pavilion,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  covering  in  form 
of  a  tent,  which  inverts  or  wraps  up  the  armories  of 
divers  kings  and  fovereigns,  depending  only  on  God 
and  their  fword. 

The  pavilion  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  top,  which 
is  the  chapeau,  or  coronet ;  and  the  curtain,  which 
makes  the  mantle. 

None  but  fovereign  monarchs,  according  to  the 
French  heralds,  may  bear  the  pavilion  entire,  and  in 
all  its  p  .rts.  Thofe  who  are  eledlive,  or  have  any 
dependence,  fay  the  heralds,  muft  take  off  the  head, 
and  retain  nothing  but  the  curtains. 

Pavilions,  among  jewellers,  the  underfides  and 
corners  of  the  brilliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet. 

PAVING,  the  conftrudlion  of  ground- floors,  ftreets 
or  highways,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  con- 
veniently walked  upon.  In  Britain,  the  pavement  of 
the  grand  Itreets,  &c.  are  ufually  of  flint,  or  rubble- 
ftone;  courts,  ftables,  kitchens,  halls,  churches,  &c. 
are  paved  with  tiles,  bricks,  flags,  orfire-ftone;  fome- 
times with  a  kind  of  free-ftone  and  rag-ftone. 

In  fome  ftreets,  e.  gr.  of  Venice,  the  pavement  is  of 
bnck:  churches  fometimes  are  paved  with  marble,  and 
fometimes  vi^ith  mofaic-work,  as  the  church  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  In  France,  the  public  roads,  ftreets,  courts, 
&c.  are  all  paved  with  grcs  or  gritt,  a  kind  of  free- 
llone. 

In  Amllerdam  and  the  chief  cities  of  Holland,  they 
call  their  brick  pavement  the  hurgher-mojlers  pavement^ 
to  diftmguifh  it  from  the  ftone  or  flint  pavement,  whieh 


tne  manner  that  has  been  and  continues  to  be  paved 
came  from  Scotland  ;  the  firft  was  a  clear  clofe  ftone* 
called  blue  nvhynn,  which  is  now  difufed,  becaufe  it  ha« 
been  found  inferior  to  others  fince  introduced  in  the 
order  they  are  hereafter  placed. 

5.  Granite,  a  hard  material,  brought  alfo  from  Scot, 
land,  of  a  leddilh  colour,  very  fuperior  to  the  blue 
whynn  quarry,  and  at  prefent  very  commonly  ufed  in 
London. 

6.  Guernfey,  which  is  the  beft,  and  very  much  in 
ufe  ;  It  IS  the  fame  ftone  with  the  pebble  before  fpokea 
of,  but  broken  with  iron  hammers,  and  fquared  to  any 
dimenfions  required  of  a  prifnaoidical  figure,  fet  with  its 
fmallcft  bafe  downwards  The  whole  of  the  forecroins- 
paving  Ihould  be  bedded  and  paved  in  fmall gravel. 

7.  Purbeck  paving,  for  footways,  is  in  general  got  in 
large  furfa.  es  about  2\  inches  thick  ;  the  blue  fort  is 
the  hardeft  and  the  beft  of  this  kind  of  paving. 

^.Torkfmre paving,  is  an  exceeding  good  material 
tor  the  fame  purpofe,  and  is  got  of  almoft  any  dimen- 
fions of  the  fame  thicknefs  as  the  Purbeck.  This  ftoue 
Will  not  admit  the  wet  to  pafs  through  it,  nor  is  it  af, 
fefted  by  the  froft. 

9-  ^yt'gate,  or  fire-Jlone  paving,  is  ufed  for  hearths, 
ftoves,  ovens,  and  fuch  places  as  are  liable  to  great 
heat,  which  does  not  afi'ea  the  ftone  if  kept  dry. 
10.  NeivcaJIefags,  are  ftones  about  two  feet  fquare, 


.fuaii,  takes  up  ™Mdie  of  .he  ft.et,  a'^d  whi^h  and  ,v 'orrrs  z^:^:^::^::;:::! 

dXerf„?;h:^pr4e:wt''fr'''"'^^  the,a.'foJ„hat  aT.Ltort 


Pavements  of  free-ftone,  flint,  and  flags,  in  ftreets, 
&c.  are  laid  dry,  i.e.  in  a  btd  of  fand;  thofe  of  courts* 
ftables.  ground-rooms,  &c.  are  laid  in  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  fand;  or  in  lime  and  cement,  efpecially  if  there  be 
vaults  or  cellars  underneath.  Some  mafons,  after  lay- 
ing a  floor  dry,  efpecially  of  brick,  fpread  a  thin  mor- 
tar over  it;  fweeping  it  backwards  and  forwards  to  fill 
up  the  joints.  The  feveral  kinds  of  pavement  are  a« 
various  as  the  materials  qF  which  they  are  compofed. 
Voiu.  XIV.  Part  L  ^  ^ 


11.  Portland  paving,  with  ftone  from  the  i/Iand  of 
Portland  ;  this  is  fometimes  ornamented  with  black 
marble  dots. 

12.  Sivediand  paving,  is  a  black  flate  dug  in  Lei- 
cefterfhire,  and  looks  well  for  paving  halls,  or  in  pjirty- 
coloured  paving. 

I  ^.  Marble  paving,  is  moftly  variegated  with  diffe- 
rent marbles,  fometimes  inlaid  in  mpfaic. 

14.  FlfH  br'id ^avingt  done  with  brick  laid  in  fand, 
G  mortar. 


Pavinr. 
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F..;nr,   mortar,  or  groutc,  as  »h.n  liquid  Km.     poured  into    protomartyr  St  Steph™  was  fton.d,  Saul™  not  on- 


Paul. 


the  joints.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  i  -j  j 

15.  Brick  on-edge paving,  done  with  brick  laid  edge- 
wife  in  the  fame  manner.  •  1 

16.  Bricks  are  alfo  laid  flat  or  edgewife  m  herring- 

7.  Bricks  are  alfo  fometimes  fet  endwife  in  fand, 
mortar,  or  groute.  . 

18.  Paving  is  alfo  performed  with  paving  bricks. 

19.  With  ten  inch  tiles. 

20.  With  foot  tiles. 

21.  With  clinkers  for  ftables  and  outer  offices. 
12.  With  the  bones  of  animals,  for  gardens,  &c. 
And,  23.  We  have  knob-paving,  with  large  gravel- 

ftones,  for  porticoes,  garden-feats,  &c. 

Pa'rements  of  churches,  &c.  frequently  confilt  ot 
flones  of  feveral  colours  ;  chiefly  black  and  white,  and 
of  feveral  forms,  but  chiefly  fquares  and  lo«enges,  art- 
fully difpofed.'  Indeed,  there  needs  no  great  variety 
®f  colours  to  make  a  furprifing  diverfity  of  figures  and 
arrangements.  M.  TrucKet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Acaderov,  has  fliown  by  the  rules  of  combina- 
tion that  two  fquare-ftones,  divided  diagonally  into 
two  colours,  may  be  joined  together  chequerv^ife  64. 
different  ways:  which  appears  furprifing  enough ;  hnce 
two  letters  or  figures  can  only  be  combined  two  ways. 

The  reafon  is,  that  letters  only  change  their  fituation 
with  regard  to  the  fira  and  fecend,  the  top  and  bot- 
tom remaining  the  fame;  but  in  the  arrangement  of 
thffe  ftones,  each  admits  of  four  feveral  fituations,  m 
each  whereof  the  other  fquare  may  be  changed  16 
times,  which  gives  64  combinations. 

Indeed,  from  a  farther  examination  of  thefe  64  com- 
binations, he  found  there  were  only  32  different  figures, 
each  figure  being  repeated  twice  in  the  fame  lituation, 
though  in  a  different  combination  ;  fo  that  the  two 
only  differed  from  each  other  by  the  tranfpofition  of 
the  dark  and  light  paits.  r       .  -u  f 

PAUL,  formerly  named  Saul,  was  of  the  tribe  ot 
Benjamin,  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a  Pharifee  by 
proteflion  ;  firft  a  perfccutor  of  the  church,  and  after- 
wards a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  apoftle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles    It  is  thought  he  was  born  about  two  years  be- 
fore"our  Saviour,'  fuppofing  that  he  lived  68  years,  as 
we  read  in  a  homily  which  is  in  the  fixth  volume  of 
St  Chrvfoftom's  works.    He  was  a  Roman  citizen 
(Aas  xxii.  27.  28.),  becaufe  Auguftws  had  given  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  aJJ  the  freemen  of  Tarfus,  in 
confideration  of  their  firm  adherence  to  his  'nterelts. 
His  parents  fent  him  early  to  Jerufalem,  where  heftu- 
died  the  law  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  a  famous  doftor 
rid  xxii.  3.)    He  made  very  great  progrefs  in  his 
ftudies,  and  his  life  was  always  blamelefs  before  men; 
beine  very  zealous  for  the  whole  obfervation  of  the 
hw  of  Mofes  {td.  xxvi.  4,  5-)         ^is  «al  earned  him 
too  far  ;  he  perfecuted  the  church,  and  infulted  Jefiis 
Chrift  in  his  members  (i  Tim.  i.  13.)  ;  and  when  the 


ly  confenting  to  his  de?.th,  but  he  even  Itood  by  and 
tcok  care  of  the  clotties  of  thofe  that  ftoned  him 
(Aas  vii.  58,  59.)  This  happened  in  the  33'l_yea>: 
of  the  common  era,  fomc  time  after  our  Saviour  a 

death.  .  .  „ 

At  the  time  of  the  perfecution  that  was  railed  againtt 
the  church,  after  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  Saul  was 
one  of  thofe  that  (bowed  moft  violence  in  diltreffing 
the  believers  (Gal.  i.  13.  and  Ads  xxvi.  11.)    He  en- 
tered  into  their  houfes,  and  drew  out  by  force  both 
men  and  women,  loaded  them  with  chains,  and  fent 
them  to  prifon  (Adsviii.  3.  and  xxii.  4.)    He  even 
entered  into  the  fynagogues,  where  he  caufed  tnofe  to 
be  beaten  with  rods  that  believed  in  Jefus  Chrilt,  com- 
pelling them  to  blafpheme  the  name  of  tlx  Lord. 
And  having  got  credentials  from  the  high-pneft  Caia- 
phas,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  to  the  chiet  Jews  of 
Damafcus,  with  power  to  bring  to  Jerufalem  all  the_ 
Chriftians  he  fliould  find  there,  he  went  away  full  of 
threats,  and  breathing  nothing  but  blood  (Ads  ix.  i, 
2  3,  &c.)    But  as  he  was  upon  the  road,  and  now 
drawing  near  to  Damafcus,  all  on  a  fudden  about  noon, 
he  perceived  a  great  light  to  come  from  heaven,  which 
encompaffcd  him  and  all  thofe  that  were  with  him. 
This  fplendor  threw  them  on  the  ground  ;  and  Saul 
heard  a  voice  that  faid  to  him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
fecuteft  thou  me  ?"   It  was  Jefas  Chrift  that  fpoke  to 
him.  T«  whom  Saul  anfwered,  "  Who  art  thou,  Lord?'* 
And  the  Lord  replied  to  him,  "  I  am  Jefus  of  Naza- 
reth whom  thou  perfecuteft;  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
.againft  the  pricks."    Saul,  all  in  confternation,  aflted, 
*'  Lord,  what  is  it  that  thou  wouldft  have  me  do  ?" 
Jefus  bid  him  arife  ani  go  to  Damafcus,  where  the  will 
of  the  Lord  fliould  be  revealed  to  him. 

Saul  then  rofe  from  the  ground,  and  felt  that  he 
was  deprived  of  fight ;  but  his  companions  led  him  by 
the  hand,  and  brought  him  to  Damafcus,  where  he 
continued  three  days  blind,  and  without  taking  any 
nourifhment.    He  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a  Jew  named 
Judas.  On  the  thii-d  day,  the  Lord  commanded  a  dif- 
ciple of  his,  named  Ananias,  to  go  to  find  out  Saul,  to 
lay  his  hands  upon  him,  and  to  cure  his  blindnefs. 
And  as  Ananias  made  excufes,  faying  that  this  man 
was  one  of  the  moft  violent  perfccutors  of  the  church, 
the  Lord  faid  to  him,  Go  and  find  him,  becaufe  this 
man  is  an  inftrument  that  I  have  chofcn,  to  carry  my 
name  before  the  Gentiles,  before  kings,  and  before  the 
children  of  Ifrael;  for  I  will  fhow  him  how  many  things 
he  muft  fuffer  for  my  name.    Ananias  went  therefore, 
and  found  Saul,  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  reftored 
him  to  his  fight;  then  rifing,  he  was  baptized,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  Holy  Ghoft.    After  this  he  continued 
feme  days  with,  the  difciples  that  were  at  Damafcus, 
preaching  in  the  fynagogues,  and  proving  that  Jefus 
was  the  Mefllah  (a)  •         1  •  \ 

From  Damafcus  he  went  Into  Arabia  (Gal.  1.  17.), 

probably 


r  r   1-  of  C.rV  ■>  uxrse   and  bv  fuch  means,  furnifhes  one  of  the  moft  complete 

(a)  The  converfion  of  fuch  a  man  at  fuch  a  V"^^' J"^^^^,  ^^elid  That  Saul,  from  being  a  zealous 
proVs  that  have  ever  been  given  of        divine  orig^^^^^^  our  holy    h,  on      ^  ^^^^^^  g  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

perfecutor  of  the  difciples     P"*'  ^  have  been  converted  in  the  mira. 

Jerted  without  overturning  the  credit  of  all  biftory.    rte  muft  tnereiore         u  ^^^^^ 
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t,robably  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Damafcue,  being  ftine,  from  whence  he  came,  probably  by  fea,  mto  hia 

then  under  the  government  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia ;  own  country  Tarfus  m  Cihc.a. 

Ind  h.ving  remained  there  for  a  little  while,  he  return-  There  he  continued  about  five  or  fix  yea^s,  f  om 

ed  to  Damafcus,  where  he  began  again  to  preach  the  the  year  of  Chnft  37  to  the  year  43  V^^f^fX; 

Kofpel.    The  Jews  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  progrefs  bas  coming  to  Aniioch  by  the  order  of  the  apoftles, 

lhat  the  Rofpel  made  here;  and  fo  refolved  to  put  him  and  there  having  found  many  Chnftians.  went  to  Tar- 

to  death f  and  they  gained  to  their  fide  the  governor  fus  to  fee  Saul,  and  brought  him  wuh  h.m  to  Ant. 

of  Damafcus,  who^vi  to  aoprehend  him.  and  to  de-  och  (Afts  xi  20.  25,  26.)  ; -here  they  contmued  to. 

Hver  him  to  hem.  Gf  this  Saul  had  early  notice  ;  and  gether  a  whole  year   preachuig  to  and  inftruamg  the 

knowing  that  the  gate,  of  the  city  were  guarded  night  faithful.    Dunng  th.  tm.e,  there  happened  a  grea 

and  day  to  prevent  him  from  making  his  efcapc,  he  famme  m  Judea  (z^.  tb   27,  28  &c.),  and  the  Lhri- 

was  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  balket.    And  coming  ftians  of  Antioch  having  made  lome  colkaions  to  af- 

toTerufalem  to  fee  Peter  (Gal.  i.  38.),  the  difciples  were  fift  their  brethren  at  Jcrufalem,  they  made  choice  of 

Ifriid  to  have  any'correfpondencf  with  him,  not  believ-  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  ^^'^^^  ^f^^.f  ^ 

ing  him  to  be  a  convert.  But  Barnabas  having  brought  They  arrived  there  in  the  year  of  Chnft  44  .  and  ha- 

him  to  the  apoftles,  Saul  related  to  them  the  manner  v.ng  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  comm.fiion,  they  re- 

«f  his  converfion.  and  all  that  had  followed  in  confe-  turned  again  to  Antioch.     They  had  not  been  chere 

cuence  of  it.    Then  he  began  to  preach  both  to  the  long  before  God  warned  them  by  the  prophets  he  had 

Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  fpoke  fo  them  with  fuch  in  this  church,  that  he  had  appointed  them  to  carry 

ftrength  of  argument,  th.t  not  being  able  to  withftand  his  word  into  other  places.    1  hen  the  church  betook 

him  fn  reafoning,  they  refolved  to  kill  him.    For  this  themfelves  to  fafting  and  praying  and  the  prophet, 

reafon,  the  brethren  brought  him  to  Caefarea  of  Pale-  Simeon,  Luciu.,  and  Manaen,  laid  their  hands-on 

culous  manner  in  which  he  himfelf  faid  he  was,  and  of  courfe  the  Chriftian  rehgion  be  a  divine  revelation  ; 
or  rmTft  havrbren  either  an  impoftor,  an  enthufiaft,  or  a  dupe  to  the  fraud  oi  others.  There  is  not  another 

H  he'was'f  impoftor,  who  declared  what  he  knew  to  be  falfe,  he  muft  have  been  induced  to       that  part 
bv  fome  motive  :  (See  Miracle).    But  the  only  conceivable  motives  for  religious  impofture  are,  the  hopes 
-of  arandn.  on  's  temporal  intereft,  credit,  or  power;  or  the  profped  of  gratifying  fome  paffion  or  appetite 
°nder  the  amhority  of^the  new  religion.    That  none  of  thefe  could  be  St  Paul',  motive  tor  profcffing  he 
faith  of  ChrTft  c  ucified,  is  plain  frorfi  the  fiate  of  Juiaifm  and  Chriftianity  at  the  period  of  his  forfaking  the 
forlr  atr  mbracinc.  the  latter  faith.    Thofe  whom  he  left  were  the  difpo  ers  of  wealth   of  dignity,  ot 
power  Tn  fiTdea  :    thofe  to  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men,  opprelTed   and  kept  from  all  means  of  in., 
p^ov  ng  the    fort  mes.    The  certain  confequence  therefore  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Chnftianity  was  the  lofs 
notTnly  of  all  that  he  polTefTed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more  ;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  perfeoute  the 
ChrrfttL  he  hal  hope^s  rifing  almoft  to  a  certainty  oi  making  his  fortune  by  the  f^^^^^ ^l^f ,  ^ 
the  head  of  the  J  wi(h  ftate,  to  whom  nothing  could  fo  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal  which  he  had  (hown 
n  that  perfectuion     As  to'  credit  or  reputation,  could  the  fcholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gam  either  by  beco- 
miiS  a  tead  r  in  a  college  of  fifhermen  ?  Couid  he  flatter  himfelf,  that  the  doftriues  which  he  taught  would, 
Shfr  in  or  outof  Ju]ea,^ohim  honour,  when  he  knew  that  "  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  humbling _  block, 
'nd  to  the  Greek,  Llifhnefs  ?"   Was  it  then  the  love  of  power  that  induced  h,m  to  make  this  great  change 
Power  .  ove^  whom  ?  over  a  flock  of  fl.cep  whom  he  himfelf  had  affifted  to  deftroy,  and  whofe  very  Shepherd 
h^Td  lately  been  murdered!    Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  fome  hcent.ous  paffion,  under  the 
autho  ty  of  the  ^ew  religion,  that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  rel  gion  !    This  cannot  be  alleged  ;   or  his 
wr  tin"    breathe  nothing- but  the  Urideft  morality,  obedience  to  magiftrates  order,  and  governmeii^.  with  the 
utlft  abhorrence  of  all  Hcentioufnefs,  idlenefs.  or  loofe  behaviour,  under  the  doke  of  religion.  We  nowhere 
reT  n  h  s  works  that  faints  are  above  moral  ordinances  ;  that  dominion  is  founded  m  grace  ;  that  monarchy 
s  de  poti^wWch  oug^  to  be  aboLfhed  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  ; 
hat  there  is  no  difference  in  moral  aftions  ;  that  any  impulfes  of  the  mind  are  to  dired  us  ugainft  the  light 
of  our      fon  and  the  laws  of  nature  ;  or  any  of  thofe  wicked  tenets  l,y  which  the  peace  of  fociety  has  been 
len  d  fturbed.  and  the  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  ad  under  the  fandion  of  divine 
r  tektion     H   makes  no  diftinftions  like  the  impoftor  of  Arabia  in  favour  of  b.mfdf ;  nor  does^any  part  o 
hil  l  fe,  either  before  or  after  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  bear  any  mark  of  a  libertine  d.fpohtion  As 
amor^rthe  Tews,  fo  among  the  Chriltians.  his  comverfation  and  manners  were  Llamekfs.-It  has  been  fometimes 
creaed  toihTother  apoftles,  by  thofe  who  were  refolved  not  to  credit  their  teftimony,  that   having  been 
Sy  engaged  with  Je^fus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged,  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  credit,  and  froin 
havinl  gone  too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  fame  profeffions  after  his  death  ;  bu  this  can  by  no  means  be 
faid  o^f  St  Paul.    On  the  contrary,  whatever  for.  «  there  may  be  in  that  way  ot  reafoning,  it  a    tends  to  con- 
vince  us.  that  St  Paul  mutt  nailally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy  to  Chrut  Jelus.    It  /..j  were  en- 
eaded  on  one  fide,      was  as  ftrongly  engaged  on  the  other.     If  ib.me  withhdd  thern  from  changing  fide^ 
S  more  ought  it  to  have  ftop^i  him  ;'  who  from  his  f«perior  education  f ^^^^  ^ 

fenfible  to  that  kind  of  fhame  th*n  the  mean  and  .ilhttrale  hfiiermcn  of  Gahkc.    ;he  only  other  difference 
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tlcm,  and  fent  them  to  preach  whither  the  Holy 
'  Gheft  Ihould  condud  them.  And  it  was  probably  a- 
bout  this  time,  that  is,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  44, 
that  Paul  being  wrapt  up  into  the  third  heaven^  faw 
there  ineffable  things,  and  which  were  above  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  man  (zCor.xii.  2,  3^  4,  and  Afts  xiii.  4, 
5>  6,  &G.) 

SaiU  and  Barnabas  went  firft  into  Cyprus,  where 
they  bea^an  to  preach  in  the  fynap^on-ues  of  the  Jews. 
When  they  had  gone  over  the  whole  ifland,  they  there 
found  a  Jewifh  magician  called  Bar-jefus,  who  was  with 
the  proconful  Sergius  Paulas  ;  and  wh©  refifted  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  proconful  from  em- 
bracing Chriftianity :  whereupon  St  Paul  ftruck  him 
with  blindnefs ;  by  which  miracle  the  proconful,  being 
an  eye-witnefs  of  it,  was  converted  to  the  Chriftian 
•faith. 

Fram  this^converfion,  which  happened  at  the  city 
of  Paphos,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  45,  many  think,  that 
the  apoftle  firft  began  to  bear  the  name  of  Pau/,  which 
St  Luke  alvvays  gives  him  afterwards,  as  is  fuppofed  in 
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memory  of  hi§  t&tivertiog  Sergius  Paulua.  Some  be- 
lievc  that  he  changed  his  name  upon  his  own  conver- 
fion  ;  and  Ghryfoftom  will  have  this  change  to  take 
place  at  his  ordination,  when  he  received  hismiffion  at 
Antioch  ;  while  others  fay,  he  took  the  name  Paul 
©nly  when  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  :  and, 
finally,  fevcral  are  of  opinion,  that  he  went  by  the 
names  of  both  Sau/  and  Pau/,  like  many  other  Jews 
who  had  one  Hebrew  name  and  another  Greek  or  La- 
tin one. 

From  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  St  Paul  and  his  company 
went  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  John  Mark  left 
tliem,  to  retarn  to  Jerufalem  :  but  making  no  ttay  at 
Perga,  they  came  to  Antioch  in  Pifidia;  where  going 
into  the  fynagot^ue,  and  being  defired  to  fpeak,  St  Paul 
made  them  a  long  difcourfe,  by  which  he  ftiowed,  that 
Jefus  Chrift  was  the  Meffiah  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
and  declared  by  John  the  Baptift  ;  that  he  had  been 
unjuftly  put  to  death  Ly  the  malice  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Jews ;  and  that  he  rofe  again  the  third  day.  They 
heard  him  very  attentively  ;  and  he  was  defired  to  dif- 

courfe 


was,  that by  quitting  their  Matter  after  his  death,  might  have  preferved  themfelves ;  whereas  by 
■quittmg  the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  certainly  brought  on  his  own  deftruftion.  ' 

As  St  Paul  was  not  an  impoftor,  fo  it  is  pbin  he  was  not  an  enthiifiaft.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy  ie. 
'-tierance,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthufiafm  is  compofed  ;  but  from  all  thefe,  except  the  firlt 
the  apoftle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  That  he  had  great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jevv  and  when 
a  Chnftian,  m  mamtaming  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  he  was-  at  all  times  fo  much, 
mafter  of  his  temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  "  become  all  things  to  all  men,"  with  the  moft  phant 
condefcenfion,  bending  his  notions  and  manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would  permit  ;  a  conduft 
compatible  neither  with  the  ftiffnefs  of  a  bigot  nor  with  the  violent  impulfes  of  fanatical  dtlulion.  That 
he  was  not  melancholy,  is  plain  from  his  condud  in  embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could '  fuffgeft 
to  efcape  danger  and  ftiun  perfccution,  when  he  could  do  it  without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the 
honour  of  his  God.  A  melancholy  enthufiaft  courts  perfecution  ;  and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afflias  him 
felf  with  abfurd  penances  ;  but  the  holinefs  of  St  Paul  confifted  only  in  the  fimplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  irt 
the  unwearied  performance  of  his  apoftolical  duties.  That  he  was  ignorant,  no  man  will  allege  who  is  not 
■grofsly  ignorrint  himfclf ;  for  he  appears  to  have  been  mafter  not  only  of  the  Jewifh  learning,  but  alfo  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  and  to  have  been  very  converfant  even  with  the  Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous 
js  plain  from  his  having  refifted  the  evidence  of  all  the  miracles  performed  on  earth  by  Chrift,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  were  afterward  worked  by  the  apoftks ;  to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  lived  in  Jerufalem,  he  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  a  ftranger.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man  that  ever  hved,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  all  that  we  fee  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  repiefents  himfelf  as  the  leaft  of  the 
apoftles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apoftle.  He  fays  that  he  is  the  chief  of  finners  ;  and  he  prefers,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  umverfal  benevolence  to  faith,  and  prophecy,  and  miracles,  and  aU  the  gifts  and  graces  with 
which  he  could  be  endowed.  Is  this  the  hinguage  of  vanity  or  enthufiafm  i  Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to 
his  own  rchgious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the  fpirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  ? 

Having  thus  fliown  that  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor  nor  an  enthufiaft,  it  remains  only  to  be  inquired 
'whether  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others :  but  this  inquiry  needs  not  be  long,  for  who  was  to  deceive 
him  ?  A  few  illiterate  fifiiermcn  of  Galilee  ?  It  was  moral/y  impofiible  for  fuch  men  to  conceive  the  thought 
of  turning  the  moft  enlightened,  of  their  opponents,  and  the  cruelleft  of  their  perfecutors,  into  an  apoftle,  and 
to  do  this  by  a  fraud  in  the  very  inftant  of  his  greateft  fury  againft  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they 
have  been  fo  extravagant  as  to  conceive  f.ich  a  thought,  it  was  phyfically  impoffible  for  them  to  execute  it  in 
the  manner  m  which  we  find  his  converfion  to  have  been  effedcd.  Could  thty  produce  a  light  in  the  air 
which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than  the  fun  }  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from  out  of  that  light  which 
were  not  heard  by  the  reft  of  the  company?  Could  they  make  him  bhnd  for  three  days  after  that  vifion,  and 
then  make  fcales  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  reftore  hitn  to  fight  by  a  word  I  Or,  could  they  make  him  and 
•thofe  who  travelled  with  him  believe,  that  all  thefe  things  had  happened,  if  they  had  not  happened?  Moft  un- 
queftionably  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  this. 

Since  then  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor,  an  enthufiaft,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  ic  follows, 
that  his  converfion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is  a  divine  revelation.  See  J .yttUton'] 
m/er-oations  on  the  C^merfton  of  St  Paul ;  a  treatife  to  which  it  has  been  truly  faid,  that  infidelity  has- 
»ever  been  able  to  fabricate  a  fpeeious  anfwcr,  and  of  which  this  note  is  a  vary  fhort  and  imperfe^ 
afcmdgcmenL, 
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■Pattl-  courfe  again  on  the  fame  fubjedt  the  next  Sabbath-day  ; 
and  feveral,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  followed  them, 
to  receive  particular  inftruftions  more  at  leifure.  On 
the  Sabbath  day  followinnf,  almoft  all  the  eity  met  to- 
gether to  hear  the  word  of  God:  but  the  Jews,  feeing 
thje  concourfe  of  people,  were  moved  with  envy  at  it ; 
oppofed,  with  blafphemies,  what  St  Paul  faid  ;  and 
not  being^  able  to  bear  the  happy  progrefs  of  the  gof- 
pel  in  this  country,  they  r?;'"ed  a  perfecution  againft 
the  two  apoftles  :  whereupon  Paul  and  Barnabas,  fha- 
king  off  the  duft  upon  their  feet  againft  them,  came 
from  Antioch  in  Pifidia  to  Iconium.  Being  come  thi- 
ther, they  preached  in  their  fynaejogue,  and  converted 
a  great  number,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  God 
confirmed  their  commiffion  by  a  great  number  of  mi- 
racles (Aftsxiv.  I,  2,  &c.)  In  the  mean  time,  the 
unbelieving^-  JewB,  having  incenfed  the  Gentiles  againft 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  threatening  to  Itone  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Lyftra  and  Derbe,  ci- 
ties of  Lycaonia,  where  they  preached  the  gofpel.  At 
Lyftra,  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his 
mother's  womb.  This  man  fixing  his  eyes  on  St  Paul, 
the  apoftle  bid  him  rife,  and  ftand  upon  his  feet : 
whereupon  he  prefently  rofe  up,  and  walked;  the  peo- 
ple, feeing  this  miracle,  cried  out,  that  the  gods  were 
defcended  among  them  in  the  fhape  of  men.  They  call- 
ed Barnabas  yupiter,  and  Paul  Mercury^  becaufe  of  his 
eloquence,  and  being  the  chief  fpeaker.  The  prieft  of 
Jupiter  brought  alfo  garlands  and  bulls  before  the  gate, 
to  offer  facrifices  to  them :  but  Paul  and  Barnabas 
tearing  their  clothes,  and  cafting  themfelves  into  the 
middle  of  the  multitude,  cried  out  to  them,  Friends, 
what  do  you  do  ?  we  are  men  as  well  a^  yourfelves ; 
and  we  are  preaching  to  you  to  turn  away  from  thefe 
vain  fuperftitions,  and  to  worfliip  only  the  true  God, 
who  has  made  heaven  and  earth.  But  whatever  they 
could  fay,  they  had  much  ado  to  reftrain  them  from 
offering  facrifices  to  ihem. 

In  the  mean  time,  fome  Jews  of  Antioch  in  Pifidia 
and  of  Iconium  coming  to  Lyftra,  animated  the  people 
againft  the  apoftles.  They  ftoned  Paul,  and  drew  him 
©ut  of  the  city,  thinking  him  to  he  dead.  But  the  dif- 
ciples  gathering  together  about  him,  he  rofe  up  among 
them,  entered  cigain  into  the  city,  and  the  day  after 
left  it  with  Barnabas  to  go  to  Dcrbe.  And  having  here 
preached  the  gfcfpel  alfo,  they  returned  to  Lyftra,  to  Ico- 
nium, and  to  Antioch  of  Pifidia.  Pafiing  tferouirhout 
Pifidia,  they  came  to  Pamphylia,  and  having  preached 
the  word  of  God  at  Perga,  they  went  down  into  At- 
talia.  l-rom  hence  they  fet  fail  for  Antioch  in  Syria, 
from  whence  they  had  departed  a  year  before.  Being 
arrived  there,  thty  afiembled  the  church  together,  and 
told  them  the  great  things  God  had  done  by  their 
means,  and  how  he  had  opened  to  the  Gentiles  a  door 
cf  falvation  ;  and  here  they  tontlnued  a  good  while 
tvith  the  difciples. 

St  Luke  does  not  Inform  us  of  the  aftionsofSt 
Paul  from  the  45th  year  of  Chrift  to  the  time  of  the 
council  at  Jerufalera,  which  was  held  in  the  5cth  year 
©f  Chrift.  Thfre  is  great  likehhood  that  it-  was  du- 
ring this  interval  that  St  Paul  preached  the  gofpel 
from  Jeiufalem  to  Illyricum,  as  he  informs  us  in  his* 
epiftle  to  the  Romans  (xv.  19.)  ;  and  this  without 
making  any  ftay  in  thofe  places  where  others  had 
^reached  before  him.    He  ibes  not  acquaint  us  witk 
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the  particulars  of  thefe  journeys,  nor  with  the  fuccefi  Fatrl. 
of  his  preaching  ;  but  he  fays  in  general,  that  he  had  ^— "-v"" 
fuffered  more  labours  than  any  other,  and  had  endured 
more  prifons.  He  was  often  very  neardcath  itfelf,  fome- 
times  upon  the  water  and  fometimes  among  thieves. 
He  run  great  dangers,  fometimes  from  the  Jews  and 
fometimes  among falfe  brethren  and  perverfe  Chriftians ; 
he  was  expofed  to  great  hazards,  as  well  in  the  cities 
as  in  the  deferts :  he  fuffered  hunger,  thirft,  naked- 
nefs,  cold,  faftings,  watchings  (2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 27.), 
and  the  fatigues  infeparable  from  long  journeys,  which 
were  undertaken  without  any  profpe<ft  of  human  fuc- 
cour  ;  in  this  very  different  from  the  good  fortune  of 
others  who  lived  by  the  gofpel,  who  received  fubfiS.- 
cnce  from  thofe  to  whom  they  preached  it,  and  who 
were  accompanied  always  by  religious  women,  wha 
miniftered  to  them  in  their  necelTary  occafions.  He 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  preach  gratis,  working 
with  his  hands  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any 
one  (1  Cor.  ix.  i—  15.)  ;  for  he  had  learned  a  trade, 
as  was  ufual  among  the  Jews,  which  trade  was  to  makq 
tents  of  leather  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  that  go  to  war 
(Afts  xviil.  3.) 

St  Paul- and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch  when, 
fome  perfons  coming  from  Judea  (Afts  xv.  i,  2,  &c.) 
pretended  to  teach,  that  there  was  no  falvation  with- 
out circumcifion,  and  without  the  obfervation  of  the 
other  legal  ceremonies.  Epiphanius  and  Philafter  fajf, 
that  he  that  maintained  this  was  Cerinthus  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Paul  and  Barnabas  withftood  thefe  new  doc- 
tors ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the 
apoftles  and  elders  at  Jerufalem  about  this  queftion. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  ;  and  being  arrived 
at  Jerufalem,  they  reported  to  the  apoftles  the  fubjedt 
of  their  commiffion.  Some  of  the  Pharifees  that  had 
embraced  the  faith,  afferted,  that  the  Gentiles  that 
were  converted  ought  to  receive  circumcifion,  and  ta 
obfervethe  left  of  the  law.  But  the  apoftleuand  elders- 
affembling  to  examine  into  this  matter,  it  was  by  them, 
decreed,  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  but  only  to  avoid  idolatry,  fornica- 
tion,- and  the  eating  of  things  ttrangled,  and  blood. 

St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  then  fent  back  to  An- 
tioch with  letters  from  tlie  apoftles,  which  contained- 
the  decifion  of  the  queftion,  and  the  refolution  of  that- 
auguft  affembly.  ""l  he  apoftles  alfo  deputed  Judc  fur- 
named  Barjahas  and  Silas,  who  were  principal  bre- 
thren, to  go  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
give  their  teftimony  alfo  of  what  had  been  decreed  ,at 
Jerufalem.  Being  arrived  at  Antioch,  they  affcmblcd 
the  faithful,  read  to  them  the  apoftles  letter,  and  ac- 
quainted them,  that  it  had  been  refolved  to  difcharge 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Some 
time  after  this,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  and  join- 
ing himfelf  to  the  converted  Gentiles,  he  lived  with- 
them  without  fcruple  ;  but  fome  brethren  happening- 
to  arrive  there  from  Jerufalem,  he  feparated  himfelf 
from  the  Gentile  converts,  and  did  no  longer  eat  with 
them  :  for  which  conduct  St  Paul  publicly  cenfured 
him  (Gal.  ii.  n — 16.)  St  Paul  {  'id.  ii.  2,  3,  &c.)  itji; 
the  fame  journey  to  Jerufalem  declared  openly  to  t^e 
faithful  thej-e  the  doftrine  he  preached  among  the- 
Gentiles  ;  and  befides,  difcourfed  of  it  in  private  among 
the  chief  of  them  in  prefencc  of  Barnabas  and  Titus. 
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Paul.  St  Peter,  St  James,  and  St  John,  with  whom  he  had 
thefe  converfations,  coiili  find  nothing  either  to  be 
added  or  amended  in  fo  pure  and  fo  found  a  doftrlne 
and  demeanour.  They  faw  with  joy  the  grace  that 
God  had  given  him  ;  they  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  appointed  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  St  Pe- 
ter had  been  of  the  ciroumcifion.  They  concluded  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  (hould  continue  to  preach  among 
the  Gentiles ;  and  only  recommended  to  them  to  take 
care  concerninir  the  coUcftions  for  the  poor  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  exhort  the  converted  Chriftlnns  among  the 
Gentiles,  to  aflift  the  faithful  brethren  in  Judea,  who 
were  in  necefiity  ;  whether  it  were  becaufe  they  had 
fold  and  diftributed  their  goods,  or  becaufe  they  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  ( Heb.  x.  54.) 

After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  continued  fome  days 
at  Antioch,  St  Paul  propofed  to  Barnabas  to  return 
•  and  vifit  the  brethren  through  all  the  cities  wherein 
they  had  planted  the  go fp el,  to  fee  in  what  condition 
they  were.  Barnabas  confented  to  the  propofal ;  but 
infifted  upon  taking  John  Mark  alona;  with  them. 
This  was  oppofcd  by  Paul,  which  proiuced  a  fepara- 
tion  between  them  Barnal^as  and  John  Mark  went 
together  to  Cyprus ;  and  St  Paul,  making  choice  of 
Silas,  crofTed  over  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  came  to  Derbe, 
and  aferwards  to  Lyflra  (A6ls  xvi.  1,  2,  &c.)  Here 
they  found  a  difciple  called  Timothy,  whom  St  Paul 
took  with  him,  and  circumcifed  him  that  he  might 
not  offend  the  Jews  of  that  country.  When  there- 
fore they  had  gone  over  the  provinces  of  Lycaonia, 
Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  the  Holy  Ghoft  Would  not  al- 
low them  to  preach  the  gofptl  in  the  proconfidar 
Afia,  which  contained  ionia,  ^Eolia,  and  Lydia.  They 
therefore  went  on  to  Myfia,  and  coming  to  Troas,  St 
Paul  had  a  vifion  in  the  night.  A  man,  habited  like 
a  Macedoni&n,  prefented  himfelf  before  him,  and  faid, 
Pafs  into  Macedonia  and  come  and  fuccour  us.  Im- 
snediately  he  fet  out  on  this  journey,  not  doubting  but 
that  Cod  had  called  him  into  this  country. 

Embarking  therefore  at  Troas,  they  failed  to  Nea- 
polis.  Thence  they  came  to  Philippi,  where  upon  the 
fabbath  day  they  went  near  the  river  fide,  where  the 
Jews  had  a  place  of  devotion,  and  where  they  found 
fome  religious  women,  among  whom  was  Lydia,  who 
was  converted  and  baptized,  and  invited  the  apoftle 
and  his  company  to  lodge  at  her  houfe.  Another  day, 
as  they  went  to  the  fame  place  of  devotion,  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  maid  fervant  poflelTed  with  a  fpirit  of 
divination,  who  followed  St  Paul  and  his  company, 
crying  out,  that  thefe  men  were  the  fervants  of  the 
iRoft  high  God,  who  declared  to  the  world  the  way 
of  falvation.  This  fhe  did  for  feveral  days  together  ; 
at  laft  St  Paul,  turning  himfelf  towards  her,  faid  to 
the  fpirit,  I  command  thee  in  the  name  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  come  out  of  the  body  of  this  woman  :  upon 
which  it  immediately  left  her.  But  the  mailers  of  this 
damfel,  who  made  much  money  by  her,  drew  Pauland 
.  Sila;-  before  the  magiftrates,  and  accufed  them  of  at- 
'tempting  to  introduce  a  new'rtligion  into  the  city. 
For  this  thf  magiftrates  ordered  them  to  be  whipt  with 
rods  upon  the  back  and  fhoulders,  and  afterwards  fent 
them  to  prifon. 

Towards  midnight,  as  Paul  and  Silas  were  finging 
hymns  and  praifes  to  God,  on  a  fudden  there  was  a 
great  earthquake,  fo  that  the  foundations  of  the  pri- 
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fon  were  fhaken,  and  all  the  doors  flew  open  Et  the  Paul, 
fame  time,  and  the  fetters  of  the  prifoners  buril:  a  fun-  — -v— 
der.  The  gaoler  being  awakened  at  this  noife,  and 
feeing  all  the  doors  open,  he  drew  his  fword  with  an  in- 
tention to  kill  himfelf,  imaginin  jr  that  all  the  prifoners 
had  made  their  efcape.  But  Paul  cried  out  to  him, 
that  he  fhould  do  himfelf  no  mifchief,  for  they  were 
all  fiife.  Then  the  gaoler  entering  and  finding  all  the 
prifoners  there,  he  brouvht  out  Paul  and  Silas  from 
this  place,  aflcing  them  what  he  muft  do  to  be  faved  ? 
Paul  and  Silas  inftrufting  him  and  all  his  family,  gave 
them  baptifm.  After  this  the  gaoler  fet  before  them 
fomething  to  eat ;  and  when  the  mortving  was  come, 
the  magiftrates  fent  him  word  that  he  might  releafe 
his  prifoners,  and  let  them  go  about  their  bufinefs. 
But  Paul  returned  this  anfwer  to  the  magiftrates ;  Ye 
have  publicly  whipped  irs  with  rods,  being  Roman  ci- 
tizens ;  ye  have  thrown  us  into  prifon  ;  and  now  ye 
would  privately  difmifs  us  :  But  it  fhall  not  be  fo,  for 
you  yourfelves  fliall  come  to  fetch  us  out.  The  ma- 
giftrates hearing  that  they  were  Roman  citizens,  came 
to  excufe  themfelves  ;  and  having  brought  them  out 
of  prifon,  thej  defired  them  to  depart  out  of  their 
city.  Paul  and  Silas  went  firft  to  the  houfe  of  Lydia, 
where  having  vifited  and  comforted  the  brethren,  they 
departed  from  Philippi. 

Then  palling  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia, 
they  came  to  1  helfalonica  the  capital  city  of  Mace- 
donia, where  the  Jews  had  a  fynagogue  (Afts  xvii.  i, 
&c.)  Paul  entered  therein,  according  to  his  cuftom, 
and  there  preached  the  gofpel  to  them  for  three  Sab- 
bath days  fuccefiively.  Some  Jews  and  feveral  profe- 
lytes  believed  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  united  themfelves  to 
Paul  and  Silas  :  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  JeWa 
being  led  away  by  a  falfe  zeal,  raifed  a  tumult  in  the 
city,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  Jafon  where  St  Paul 
lodged.  But  not  finding  him  there,  they  took  Jafoh 
and  led  him  before  the  magiftrates,  where  they  accu- 
fed  him  of  harbouring  in  his  houfe  people  that  were 
difobedient  to  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor,  and  who 
affirmed  that  there  was  another  king  befides  him,  one 
Jefus  whom  they  preached  up.  But  Jafon  having 
given  fecurity  to  anfwer  for  the  people  who  were  ac- 
cufed,  he  was  difmilTed  to  his  own  houfe  ;  and  the 
night  following  the  brethren  condud^ed  Paul  and  Silas 
out  of  the  city,  who  went  to  Berea,  where  they  began 
to  preach  in  the  fynagogue.  The  Jews  of  Berea 
heard  them  gl  idly,  and  many  of  them  were  converted; 
as  alfo  feveral  of  the  Gentiles  and  many  women  of  di- 
ftinAion  that  were  not  Jewelfes. 

Ttie  Jews  of  i'helfdonica  being  informed  that  Paul 
and  Silas  were  at  i'erea,  came  thither  and  animated 
the  mob  againft  them  ;  fo  that  St  P  iul  was  forced  to 
withdraw,  leaving-  Silas  and  Timothy  at  Berea  to 
finifti  the  work  he  had  fo  happily  be.  un.  Thofe  who 
conducted  St  Paul  embarked  along  with  him,  and 
brought  him  as  far  as  Athens  (Theod.  in  i  ThelTi!.), 
where  he  arrived  in  the  fiity-fecond  year  of  Jifus 
Chrift.  As  foon  as  he  was  got  thither,  he  fent  ack 
thofe  that  had  brought  him,  with  orders  to  tell  Silas 
and  Timothy,  that  he  defired  them  to  follow  him  to 
Athens  as  foon  as  poflible.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
went  into  a  fynagogue  of  the  Jews  and  preached  to 
them  as  often  as  he  had  opportunity  ;  and  difputing 
with  the  philofophers  who  were  frequent  in  that  plac«. 
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they  at  laft  brought  him  before  the  Areopasrus,  accu- 
fing  him  of  introducing  a  new  reli.^ion.  St  Paul  be- 
ing come  before  the  judges,  pleaded  in  hi.s  own  de- 
fence, that  among  other  marks  of  fuperftition  which 
he  had  found  in  that  city,  he  had  obferved  an  altar  in- 
fcribed,  To  the  unknown  God."  Tt  was  therefore 
this  God  whom  they  confeffed  that  they  knew  not, 
that  he  came  to  make  known  to  them.  Afterwards 
he  fpoke  to  them  of  God-  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  the  fuperintendence  of  a  providence,  of  the 
laft  judgment,  and  of  the  refiirreaion  of  the  dead.  But 
after  they  had  henrd  of  the  refurreflion,  fome  made 
fuorn  of  him,  and  others  defired  to  hear  him  another 
time.  However  fome  of  them  embraced  the  Chnftian 
faith,  of  which  number  was  DIonyfius  a  fenator  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  a  woman  called  Damaris,  and  feveral 
others  with  them. 

St  Timothy  came  from  Berea  to  Athens  according 
to  the  requeft  of  St  Paul,  and  informed  him  of  the 
perfecution  with  which  the  Chriftians  of  Theffalenica 
were  then  afflifted.  This  obhged  the  apoftle  to  fend 
him  into  Macedonia,  that  he  might  comfort  them  and 
keep  them  ftedfaft  ( i  ThefTal.  iii.  1,2,  &c. )  After  this 
St  Paul  left  Athens  and  went  to  Corinth,  where  he 
lodged  with  one  Aqulla  a  Jew,  and  by  trade  a  tent- 
maker  (Afts  xviii.  I,  2,  &c.)  With  this  Aquila  the 
apoftle  worked,  as  being  of  the  fame  trade  himfelf. 
But,  however,  he  did  not  negleft  the  preaching  of  the 
gofpel,  which  he  performed  every  day  in  the  fyna- 
gogue  ;  fhowing  both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  that 
Jefiis  was  the  Mefliah.  There  he  made  feveral  con- 
verts;  and  he  tells  us  himfelf  (i  Cor.  i.  14 — i']-  and 
xvi.  15.)  that  he  baptized  Stephanus  and  his  whole 
houfe,  with  Crifpus  and  Gaius.  About  the  fame  time 
Silas  andTimothy  came  to  Corinth, and  acquainted  him 
with  the  goodftate  of  the  faithful  at  ThefTalonica;  and 
loon  after  this,  he  wrote  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  ThefTa- 
lonians,  which  is  the  firft  of  all  the  epiftles  that  he 
wrote  ;  and  not  long  after  he  wrote  his  fecond  epiftle 
to  that  church.  ^ 

St  Paul,  now  finding  himfelf  encouraged  by  the 
prefence  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  went  on  with  the 
work  of  his  miniftry  with  new  ardour,  declaring  and 
proving  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  true  Mefliah.  But  the 
Jews  oppofing  him  with  blafphemous  and  opprobrious 
words,  he  Ihook  his  clothes  at  them,  and  faid,  "Your 
I  lood  be  upon  your  own  head  ;  from  henceforth  I 
fhall  go  to  the  Gentiles."  He  then  quitted  the  houfe 
of  Aquila,  and  went  to  lodge  with  one  Titus  Juftus, 
who  was  originally  a  Gentile,  but  one  that  feared 
God.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lord  appeart^d  to  St 
Paul  in  a  vifion,  t©ld  him,  that  in  Corinth  he  had 
much  people  ;  and  this  was  the  reafon  why  the  apoftle 
continued  there  eight  months. 

But  Gallio  the  pro-conful  of  Achaia  being  at  Co- 
rinth, the  Jews  of  that  city  rofe  up  againft  Paul  and 
carried  him  before  Gallio,  accufmg  him  of  attempting 
to  introduce  a  new  religion  among  them  :  however, 
Gallio  fent  them  away,  telling  them  he  would  not 
meddle  with  difputes  that  were  foreign  to  his  office. 
Paul  continued  fome  time  longer  at  Corinth  ;  but  at 
latt  he  fet  out  for  Jerufalem,  where  he  had  a  mind  to 
be  prefent  at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft.  Before  he  went 
on  fhipboard,  he  cut  off  his  hair  at  Cenchrea,  becaufe 
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he  had  completed  his  vow  of  Nazaritefhip,  in  which 
he  had  engaged  himfelf.  He  arrived  at  Ephefuswith 
Aquila  and  Prifcilla,  from  whence  he  went  to  C?efarea 
of  Paleftine;  and  thence  to  Jerufalem.  Here  having 
performed  his  devotions,  he  came  to  Antioch,  where 
he  ftayed  fome  time  ;  and  then  paffing  from  thence, 
he  made  a  progrefs  through  all  the  churches  of  Gala- 
tia  and  Phrygia  fucceflively  ;  and  having  gone  over  the 
higher  provinces  of  Afia,  he  returned  to  Ephefus, 
where  he  abode  three  years ;  that  is,  from  the  year 
of  Chrift  54  to  the  year  57  (Ads  xix.  i,  2,  &c.) 

St  Paul  having  arrived  at  Ephefus,  he  found  there 
fome  difciples  that  had  been  initiated  by  ApoUos, 
who  had  only  baptized  them  with  the  baptifm  of  John. 
St  Paul  inftrudied  them,  baptized  them  with  the  bap- 
tifm of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  laid  his  hands  on  them ; 
whereupon  they  received  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  gifts  of 
languages  and  of  prophecy.    The  apoftle  afterwards 
went  into  the  fynagogue,  and  preached  to  the  Jews 
for  three  months,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that 
Jefus  Chrift  was  the  MelTiah  :  but  as  he  found  them 
very  obftinate,  he  feparated  himfelf  from  them,  and 
taught  daily  in  the  fchool  of  one  Tyrannus.    He  per- 
formed there  feveral  miracles,  infomuch,  that  the  linen 
that  had  but  touched  his  body,  being  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  fick,  they  were  prefently  cured  of  their 
difeafes,  or  dehvered  from  the  devils  that  pofl'tfTed 
them.    He  alfo  fuffered  much  there,  as  well  from  the 
Jews  as  from  the  Gentiles  ;  and  he  himfelf  informs  us 
(i  Cor.  XV.  31,  32.),  that  after  the  manner  of  men  he 
fought  with  beafts  at  Ephefus  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
he  was  cxpofed  to  wild  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre,  fo 
that  it  was  expected  he  fhould  have  been  devoured  by  ' 
them  ;  but  God  miraculoufly  delivered  him  :  though, 
fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fight  here  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  fcuffle  he  had  with 
Demetrius  the  filver  fmith  and  his  companions,  who 
were  difappointed  in  their  attempt  of  putting  the 
apoftle  to  death.    It  was  during  his  abode  at  Ephe- 
fus  that  the  apoftle  wrote  his  epiftle  to  the  Gala- 
tians. 

After  this  St  Paul  propofed,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  pafs  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  Jerufalem,  faying, 
that  after  he  had  been  there,  he  muft  alfo  fee  Rome  ; 
and  having  fent  Timothy  and  Eraftus  before  to  Ma- 
cedonia, he  tarried  fome  time  in  Afia.  During  this 
time,  he  received  intelligence  that  domeftic  troubles 
had  rifen  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  that  abufes 
had  begun  to  creep  in  ;  which  made  him  refolve  to 
write  his  firft  epiftle  to  that  church. 

Soon  after  this,  taking  leave  of  the  difciplfS;  he 
departed  for  Macedonia  (Aftsxx.  i,  2,  &c.)  He  em- 
barked at  Troas,  took  Timothy  with  him,  and  toge- 
ther pafTcd  into  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  12  and  \'n. 
^ — 15.)  Titus  came  thither  to  bim,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  good  effefts  that  his  letter  had  produ- 
ced among  the  Corinthians  ;  and  told  him,  that  the 
coUedlions  that  had  been  made  by  the  church  ofCorinth 
for  the  faithful  in  Paleftine  were  now  ready  ;  which 
engaged  Paul  to  write  a  fecond  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians. St  Paul,  having  pafTed  through  Macedonia, 
came  into  Greece  or  Achaia,  and  there  continued 
three  uionths.    He  vifited  the  faithful  of  Corinth  ; 

and 


Paul. 


you  may  fpeak  to  them  yonrfelf,  and  undeceive  them. 
Moreover  do  this,  that  your  aftions  nnay  verify  your 
words :  join  yoirfelf  to  four  men  that  are  here,  and 
who  have  taken  upon  them  a  vow  of  Nazariteiliipf 
and  that  you  may  fhare  in  the  merit  of  their  aftion, 
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and  having  received  their  alm^,  as  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  returning  into  Macedonia,  he  wrote  his  epittle 
to  the  Romans. 

At  la  ft  he  left  Greece  and  came  into,  Macedonia, 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  58,  intending  to  be  at  Jerufalem 

at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft.    He  ftaid  fome  time  at  Phi-  contribute  to  the  charge  of  their  purification,  and  pu- 

lippi,  and  there  celebrated  the  feaft  of  the  pafTover.  rify  yourfelf  alfo,  that  you  may  offer  with  'them  the 

From  hence  he  embarked  and  came  to  Troa?,  where  offerings  and  facrifices  ordained  for  the  purification  of 

he  continued  a  week.    On  the  firft  day  of  the  week  a  Nazarite.    See  Nazarite. 

the  difciples  being  afTtmbled  to  break  bread,  as  St  Paul       St  Paul  exaAly  followed  this  advice  of  St  James, 

was  to  dfpart  the  day  following,  he  made  a  difco«rfe  and  on  the  next  day  went  into  the  temple,  where  he 

to  them  which  held  till  midnight.    During  this  time  declared  to  the  priefts,  that  in  feven  daysthefe  fourNa- 

»  young  man  called  Eutychus,  happening  to  fit  in  a  zarites  would  complete  their  vow  of  Nazaritefhip  ;  and 

window  and  fall  afleep,  fell  down  three  ftories  high,  that  he  would  contribute  his  fhare  of  the  charges, 

and  was  killed  by  the  fall.     St  Paul  came  down  to  But  towards  the  end  of  thefe  feven  days,  the  Jews  of 

him,  and  embraced  him,  and  reftored  him  to  life  again.  Aha  having  feen  him  in  the  temple,  moved  all  the 

Then  he  went  up  again,  broke  bread  and  eat  it,  and  people  agamft  him,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out 

continued  his  difcourfe  till  day-break,  at  which  time  "  Help,  ye  Ifraelrtes,  this  is  he  that  teaches  every 

he  departed.    Thofe  of  his  company  took  fhip  at  where  agamiWhe  law,  and  againft  the  temple,  and  has 

Troas;  but  as  for  himfelf  he  went  on  foot  as  far  as  brought  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  profaned  this 

AfTos,  otherwife  called  Jpollonia,  and  then  embarked  holy  place."    At  the  fame  time  they  laid  hold  on  him 

jilong  with  them  at  Mitylene.    From  hence  he  came  fhut  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and  would  have  killed 

to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephe-  him,  had  not  Lyfias  the  tribune  of  the  Roman  garri- 


for  he  had  not  time  to  go  to 
kfirous  of  being  at  Jerufalem 


fus  came  to  fee  hirr 
them,  becaufc  he  was 
at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft 

When  thefe  elders  were  arrived  at  Miletus,  St  Paul 
difcouifed  with  them,  and  told  them  that  he  was  go- 
ing  to  Jerufalem  without  certainly  knowing  what 
Ihould  happen  to  him  ;  however  he  did  not  doubt  hut 
that  he  had  much  to  fuffer  there,  fince  in  all  cities  the 
Holy  Ghoft  had  given  him  to  underftand,  that  chains 
nnd  afHiftions  waited  for  him  at  Jerufalem.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  declared  to  them,  that  all  this  did  not  terrify 
him,  provided  he  could  but  fulfil  his  miniftry.  After 
having  exhorted  them  to  patience,  and  having  prayed 
along  with  them,  he  went  on  board,  going  Itraight  to 
Coos,  then  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara  (Adsxxi. 
I,  2,  &c.),  where  finding  a  fhip  that  was  bound  for 
Phoenicia,  they  went  on  board  and  arrived  fafe  at 
■Tyre.  Here  they  made  a  ft  op  for  feven  days,  and 
then  going  on,  they  arrived  at  Ptolemais,  and  thence 
at  Casfarea,  where  they  found  Philip  the  evangelift, 
who  was  one  of  the  feven  deacons.  While  St  Paul 
tvas  there,  the  prophet  Agabus  arrived  there  alfo  from 
Judea  ;  and  having  taken  St  Paul's  girdle,  he  bound 
his  own  hands  and  feet  with  it,  faying,  "  1  hus  fhall 
the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  bind  the  man  that  owns  this 
girdle,  and  ftiall  deliver  him  up  to  the  Gentiles.'"  But 
St  Paul's  conftancy  was  not  fhaken  by  all  thefe  pre- 
diftions,  and  he  told  them,  that  he  was  ready,  not  on« 
iy  to  fuffer  bonds,  but  death  itfelf,  for  the  name  of 
Chrift. 

AVhen  he  was  come*  to  Jerufalem,  the  brethren  re- 
ceived him  with  joy  ;  and  the  day  following  he  went 
to  fee  St  James  the  lefs,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  at  whofe 
houfe  all  the  ciders  affembled.  Paul  gave  them  an  ac- 
count of  what  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  by 
his  miniftry.  '1  hen  St  James  informed  him,  that  the 
converted  Jews  were  llrangely  prejudiced  againft  him, 
hecaufe  they  were  informed  he  taught  the  Jews  that 
lived  among  the  Gentiles  and  out  of  P.lcftine,  that 
they  ought  to  renounce  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  no 
longer  circumcife  their  children.  Therefore,  continued 
■fit  James,  we  mull  afTemble  them  here  together,  where 


fon  there  run  to  his  refcue,  taken  him  out  of  their 
hands,  and  brought  him  into  the  citadel.  St  Paul 
being  upon  the  fteps,  defired  the  tribune  to  fuffer  him 
to  fpeak  to  the  people,  who  followed  him  thither  in  a 
great  multitude.  The  tribune  permitted  him,  and 
St  Paul,  making  a  fign  with  his  hand,  made  a  fpeech 
in  Hebrew  (Adts  xxii.),  and  related  to  them  the  man- 
ner of  his  converfion,  and  his  milfion  from  God  to  go 
and  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  At  his  mentioning  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jews  began  to  cry  out,  "  Away  with 
this  wicked  fellow  out  of  the  world,  for  he  is  not  wor- 
thy  to  live." 

Immediately  the  tribune  made  him  come  into  the 
caftle,  and  ordered  that  he  ftiould  he  examined  by 
whipping  him,  in  order  to  make  him  confefs  the  mat- 
ter why  the  Jews  were  fo  incenfed  againft  him.  Be- 
ing now  bound,  he  laid  to  the  tribune,  *'  Is  it  lawful 
for  you  to  whip  a  Roman  citizen  before  you  hear  him?" 
The  tribune  hearing  this,  caufed  him  to  be  unbound, 
and  calling  together  the  priefts  and  the  fenate  of  the 
Jews,  he  brought  Paul  before  them,  that  he  might 
know  the  occafion  of  this  tumult  of  the  people.  Then 
Paul  began  to  fpeak  to  them  to  this  purpofe,  (Ada 
xxiii.)  :  Brethren,  1  have  lived  in  all  good  confcience 
befoie  God  until  this  day."  At  which  words.  Ana- 
nias,  fon  of  Ncbedeus,  vkio  was  the  chief-prieft, 
ordered  the  by-ftandcrs  to  give  him  a  blow  in  the  face. 
At  which  St  Paul  faid  to  him,  "  God  ftiall  fmite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall ;  for  fitteft  thou  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commandeft  me  to  be  fmitten  contrary 
to  the  law  ?"  Thofe  that  were  prefent  faid  to  him, 
"  Revileft  thou  God's  high-pricft  ?"  St  Paul  excufcd 
himfelf  by  faying,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  the 
high-prieit,  "  For  it  is  written,  thou  fhalt  not  fpeak 
evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  Then  perceiving  that 
part  of  the  aflembly  were  Sadducees  and  part  Phari- 
fees,  he  cried  out,  "  Brethren,  I  am  a  Pharifee,  the 
fon  of  a  Pharifee  ;  of  the  hope  and  refurreftion  of  the 
dead  I  am  called  in  queftion." 

Then  the  affembly  being  divided  in  interefts  and 
opinions,  and  the  clamour  increafing  more  and  more, 
the  tribune  orderwl  the  foldiers  to  fetch  him  away  out 
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Paul.  c?f  the  aflembly,  and  bring  him  into  the  caftle.  The 
following  night  the  Lord  appeared  to  Paul,  and  faid 
to  him,  "  'I'ake  courage,  for  as  you  have  bore  teili- 
mony  of  me  at  Jerufalem,  fo  muft  you  alfo  at  Rome." 
The  day  following,  more  than  40  Jews  engaged  them- 
felves  by  an  oath,  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had 
killed  Paul.  They  came,  therefore,  and  made  known 
their  deiign  to  the  priefts  and  chiefs  of  the  people, 
faying  to  them,  "  To-morrow  caufe  Paul  to  appear 
before  you,  as  if  you  would  inquire  more  accurately 
into  his  affair,  and  before  he  can  come  to  you,  we  will 
lie  in  wait  for  him  and  kill  him."  But  St  Paul,  being 
informed  of  this  confpiracy  by  his  fifter's  fon,  ac- 
quainted the  tribune  with  it ;  who  gave  orders  that 
the  night  following  he  fhould  be  fent  to  Casfarea,  to 
Felix  the  governor,  who  had  his  ordinary  refidencc 
there.  Felix  having  received  letters  from  Lyfias,  and 
being  informed  that  St  Paul  was  of  Cilicia,  he  told 
him  he  would  hear  him  when  his  accufers  fhould  ar- 
rive. 

Five  days  after,  Ananias  the  high-prleft  and  fome 
of  the  fenators  came  to  Cscfarca,  bringing  with  them 
Tertulius  the  orator,  to  plead  againft  Paul.  Teriul- 
lus  accufed  him  of  being  a  feditious  perfon,  a  difturber 
of  the  public  peace  ;  one  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  fe<?t  of  Nazarenes,  and  who  made  no  fcruple 
even  to  profane  the  temple,  (iJ.  xxiv. )  But  St  Paul  ea- 
ifily  refuted  thefe  calumnies,  and  defied  his  accufers  to 
prove  any  of  the  articles  they  had  exhibited  againft 
him  :  he  ended  his  difcourfe  by  faying,  *'  That  for  the 
doftrine  of  the  refurreftion  from  the  dead,  his  adver- 
faries  would  have  him  condemned."  Felix  put  off  the 
further  hearing  of  this  caufe  till  another  time  ;  and, 
fome  days  afterwards,  came  himfelf  with  his  wife  Dru- 
filU  to  hear  Paul ;  and  being  in  hope*  that  the  apo- 
flle  would  purchafe  his  freedom  with  a  fum  of  money, 
he  ufed  him  well,  often  fent  for  him,  and  had  frequent 
conveifationa  with  him. 

Two  years  having  pa  (fed  thus  away,  Ft-llx  made 
way  for  his  fucccffbr  Portius  Fcltus  ;  but  being  will- 
ing to  oblige  the  Jews,  he  left  Paul  in  prifon.  Feflus 
being  come  to  Jerufalem,  the  chief  priefts  defired  to 
fend  for  Paul,  with  a  dcfign  to  fall  upon  him  by  the 
way.  But  Feftus  told  them,  they  might  come  to  Cas- 
farea,  where  he  would  do  them  juftice.  Hither  the 
Jews  came,  and  accufed  Paul  of  feveral  crimes,  of 
whieh  they  were  able  to  prove  nothing,  (ul.  xxv,) 
Feftus  then  propofed  to  the  apoftle  to  go  to  Jerufa- 
lem, and  be  tried  there  ;  but  he  anfwered,  "  That  he 
was  now  at  the  emperor's  tribunal,  where  he  ought  to 
be  tried  ;  and  that  he  appealed  toCasfar  :"  whereupon 
Feftus,  having  conferred  with  his  council,  told  him, 
that  therefore  to  Casfsr  he  Ihould  go. 

Some  days  after.  King  Agrippa  and  his  wife  Bcre- 
■nice  coming  to  Casfarea,  defired  to  hear  Paul ;  who 
pleaded  his  caufe  with  fuch  ability,  that  Agrippa  ex- 
claimed, **  Almoft  thou  perfuadeft;  me  to  be  a  Chri- 
ftian."    See  Agrippa. 

As  foon,  therefore,  ais  it  was  refolvedto  fend  Paul  into 
It=ily,  he  was  put  on  board  a  ftiip  at  Adramyttium,  a 
city  of  Myfia;  and  having  paffed  over  the  feas  of  Cilicia 
Pamphylia,  they  arrived  at  Myra  in  Lycia,  where, 
having  found  a  fliip  that  was  bound  for  Italy,  they 
^^•ent  on  board,  (id.  xxvii. )  But  the  feafon  being  far 
advanced  (for  it  was  at  leaft  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
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ber),  and  the  wind  proving  contrary,  they  with  much 
difficulty  arrived  at  the  Fair  Haven,  a  port  in  the  ifle 
of  Crete.  St  Paul  advifed  tliem  to  winter  there  :  how- 
ever, others  were  of  opinion  they  had  better  go  to  Phe- 
nice,  another  harbour  of  the  fame  ifland  ;  but  as  they 
were  going  thither,  the  wind  drove  them  upon  a  little 
ifland  called  C/aucIa,  where  the  mariners,  fearing  to 
ftrike  upon  fome  bank  of  fand,  they  lowered  their 
maft,  and  furrendered  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.    Three  days  after  this,  they  threw  overboard 
the  tackling  of  the  ftiip.    Neither  fun  nor  ftars  had 
appeared  now  for  14  days.  In  this  extreme  danger,  an 
angel  appeared  to  St  Paul,  and  affuted  him,  that  God 
had  given  him  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  /hip  with 
him ;  which  were  in  all  276  fouls.    St  Paul  told  them 
of  his  vifion,  exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  and  pro- 
mifed  them  that  they  fhould  all  come  alive  into  an 
ifland ;  and  that  the  vcfTel  only  ftiould  be  loft.  On 
the  14th  night  the  feamen  call  out  the  lead,  and 
thought  by  their  founding  that  they  approached  near 
to  fome  land.  They  were  attempting  to  fave  themfelves 
by  going  into  the  boat ;  but  St  Paul  told  the  centurion 
and  the  foldiers,  that  except  the  failors  continued  in 
the  fhip,  their  lives  could, not  be  faved.    Then  the 
foldiers  cut  the  ropes  of  the  boat,  and  let  her  drive. 
About  day-break,  St  Paul  perfuaded  them  to  take 
fome  nouriftiment,  affiiring  them  that  not  a  hair  of 
their  heads  ftiould  perifti.    After  his  example,  they 
took  fome  food,  and  when  they  had  eat,  they  lighten- 
ed their  vefTel,  by  throwing  the  corn  into  the  fea. 
Day  being  come,  they  perceived  a  fhore,  where  they 
refolved,  if  pofTible,  to  bring  the  fhip  to.    But  the-vef- 
fel  having  ftruck  againft  a  neck  of  land  that  run  out 
into  the  fea,  fo  that  the  head  remained  fixed,  and  the 
ftern  was  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  the  fol- 
diers, fearing  left  any  of  the  prifoners  fhould  make  their 
efcape  by  fwimming,  were  for  putting  them  all  to  the 
fword.    But  the  centurion  would  not  fuffcr  them,  be- 
ing willing  to  fave  Paul ;  and  he  commanded  thofe  that 
could  fwim  to  throw  themfelves  firft  out  of  the  veffel  ; 
and  the  reft  got  planks,  fo  that  all  of  them  came  fafe 
to  ftiore.    Then  they  found  that  the  ifland  was  called 
Melha  or  Alalia  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  received 
them  with  great  humanity,  (Ads  xxvii.  i,  2,  3,  &c.) 

They  being  all  very  wet  and  cold,  a  great  fiie  was 
lighted  to  dry  them  ;  and  Paul  having  gathered  up  a 
handful  of  fticks,  and  put  them  upon  the  fire,  a  viper 
leaped  out  of  the  fire,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand.  Then 
the  barbarous  people  faid  to  one  another,  «'  Without 
doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer;  and  though  he  has  been 
faved  from  the  (hipwreck,  yet  divine  vengeance  ftill 
purfues  him,  and  will  not  fuffcr  him  to  live."  But 
Paul,  ftiaking  the  viper  into  the  fire,  received  no  in- 
jury from  it.  The  people,  feeing  this,  changed  their 
opinion  of  him,  and  took  him  for  a  god  ;  which  opi- 
nion of  tlieirs  svas  more  confirmed,  by  his  curing 
the  father  of  Publius,  the  chief  man  cf  the  ifland,  of 
a  fever  and  bloody-flux.  After  this  miracle,  they  all 
brought  out  their  tick  to  him,  and  they  were  healed. 
See  Melita. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  they  embarked  agtin  ; 
and  arrived,  firft  at  Syracufe,  then  at  Rhcgium,  and 
laflly  at  Puteoli.  Here  St  Paul  found  fome  Chriftians, 
who  detained  him  for  feven  days ;  then  he  fet  out 
for  Rome.  The  brethren  of  this  city,  having  been  In-  ' 
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formed  of  St  Paul's  arrival,  came  out  to  meet  him  as 
far  as  Appii-forum,  and  the  Three  Taverns.  And 
when  he  was  come  to  Rome,  he  was  allowed  to  dwell 
where  he  pleafed,  having  a  foldier  to  guard  him,  who 
was  joined  to  him  with  ^  chain.  Three  days  after- 
wan!s,  St  Paul  defired  the  chief  of  the  Jews  there  to 
come  to  him.  He  related  to  them  in  what  manner 
he  had  been  feized  ia  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  the 
neceflity  he  was  under  of  appealing  to  Caefar.  The 
Jews  told  him,  that  as  yet  they  had  received  no  infor- 
mation about  his  affair;  and,  as  for  Chriftianity,  they 
knew  nothing  of  it,  but  only  that  it  was  fpoken 
againft  everywhere  ;  however,  that  they  fhould  be 
very  willing  to  have  fome  account  of  that  doftvine 
from  him.  A  day  was  appointed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
when  St  Paul  preached  to  them  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  God,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  from 
Mcfes  and  the  prophetSj  that  Jefus  was  the  Mefliah. 
Some  of  them  believed  what  he  had  faid  to  them, 
while  others  difbi'lieved  ;  fo  that  they  returned  from 
him  divided  among  themfelves. 

Paul  dwelt  for  two  whole  years  at  Rome,  from  the 
year  of  Chrift  6i  to  the  year  63,  in  a  lodging  that  he 
hired  :  where  he  received  all  that  came  to  him,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  rcligioa  ©f  Jefus 
Chrift,  without  any  interruption. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  for 
©ur  guide,  in  compiling  the  hiftory  of  St  Paul ;  what 
we  fhall  add  hereafter,  will  be  moftly  taken  from 
his  own  Epiftles.  His  captivity  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  religion  ;  for  he  co<n- 
rerted  fevtral  perfons  even  of  the  emperor's  court, 
(Philip,  i.  12 — 18.  and  iv.  22.)  The  Chriftians  of 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  hearing  that  St  Paul  was  a 
pr'foner  at  Rome,  fcnt  Epaphroditus  their  bifhop  to 
him,  to  bring  him  money,  and  otherwife  to  aflift  him 
in  their  name,  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Eptphroditus  fell  fick  at 
Rome  ;  and  when  he  went  back  to  Macedonia,  the 
apoftle  fent  by  him  his  Epiftle  to  the  Philippians. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  St  Paul  was  deli- 
vered from  his  prifon,  and  difcharged  from  the  accu- 
fation  of  the  Jews,  There  is  great  probability  that  they 
durft  not  appear  againft  him  before  the  Emperor,  as 
not  having  fufficient  proof  of  what  they  laid  to  his 
charge.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  thet  he  was 
fet  at  liberty,  after  having  been  two  years  a  prifoner 
at  Rome,  He  wrote  alfo,  during  this  imprifonment, 
his  Epiftles  to  Philemon  and  the  Coloffiang, 

He  was  ftill  in  the  city  Rome,  or  at  lead  in  Ita- 
ly', when  he  wrote  his  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  St 
Paul,  having  got  out  of  prifon,  went  over  Italy  ;  and, 
according  to  fome  of  the  fathers,  pafled  into  Spain  ; 
then  into  Judea ;  went  to  Ephefus,  and  there  left  Ti- 
mothy (Heb.  xiii.  24.  and  1  Tim.  i.  3,)  ;  preached 
in  Crete,  and  there  fixed  Titus,  to  take  care  to  culti. 
▼ate  the  church  he  had  planted  in  that  place.  Pro- 
bably he  might  alfo  vifit  the  Philippians,  according  to 
the  promifc  he  had  made  them,  (Phil.  i.  23,  26.  and 
ii.  24.)  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  it  was  from  Macedo- 
nia tliat  he  wrote  the  Eirft  EpiHle  to  Timothy. — 
Seme  time  after,  he  wrote  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Crete  ;  he  dt fires  him  to  come  to  Nicopolis,  from 
whence,  probably,  he  fent  this  letter.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, that  is,  the  63th  year  of  the  Chrillian  era,  the 
apoftle  went  into  Afia,  and  came  to  Troas,  (2  Tim. 
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iv.  13.)  Thence  he  went  to  vifit  Timothy  at  Ephe-  P-i 
fus,  ani  from  that  to  Miletus,  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  Laltly, 
he  went  to  Rsme  ;  and  St  Chryfoftom  fays,  that  it 
was  reported,  that  having  converted  a  cup-bearer  and 
a  concubine  of  Nero,  this  fo  provoked  the  Emperor, 
that  he  caufed  St  Paul  to  be  apprehended,  and  clap- 
ped into  prifon.  It  was  in  this  laft  place  of  confine- 
ment that  he  wrote  his  Second  Epiftle  to  Timathy, 
which  Chryfoftom  lookn  upon  as  the  apoitle's  laft  te« 
ftament.    See  Timothy  and  Titus. 

This  great  apoftle  at  laft  confummated  his  martyr- 
dom, the  29th  of  June,  in  the  66th  year  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  by  having  his  head  cut  off,  at  a  place  called 
the  Salvian  Waters.  He  was  buried  on  the  way  of 
Oftium,  and  a  magnificent  church  was  built  over 
his  tomb,  which  is  in  being  to  this  day.  Calmet^s 
Dla.  &c. 

Paul  (St),  Cave  or  Grotto  of,  in  the  ifland  of  Mal- 
ta, where  St  Paul  and  his  company  took  ftielter  from 
the  rains,  when  the  viper  faftened  on  his  aim.  Upon 
this  fpot  there  is  a  church  built  by  the  famed  A- 
lof  de  Vignacourt,  grand-mafter  of  the  order,  in  the 
year  1606,  a  very  handfome,  though  but  a  fmall,  ftiuc- 
ture.  On  the  altar-piece  is  a  curious  painting,  repre- 
fenting  the  apoftle's  ftraking  off  th;?  viper,  furrounded 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  in  attitudes  of  admi- 
ration and  furprife,  and  in  the  old  Maltefe  garb  ;  and 
the  whole  very  well  executed.  On  the  top  of  the 
painting  is  the  following  infcription  : 

Vipera  ignis  afta  calorc  fruftra  Pauli 
Manum  invadit  ;  is  infulae  benedicens 
Anguibus  &  herbia  adimit  omne  virus. 
M.DC.V. 

Paul,  firft  blfhop  of  N?.rbonn«,  or  Scrgius  Paulas^, 
the  proconful,  converted  and  made  biftiop  by  St  Paul, 
was  defcended  from  ene  of  the  beft  families  of  Rome. 
It  is  faid  the  (apoftle  called  himfelf  Paul^  from  his 
name.  The  Spaniards  will  have  him  to  be  their 
apoftle,  which  is  not  improbable  ;  and  it  is  faid  he 
died  a  martyr  at  Narbonne. 

Paul  V.  by  birth  a  Roman,  was  firft  clerk  of  the 
chamber,  and  afterwards  nuncio  to  Clement  VI H.  in 
Spain,  who  honoured  him  with  a  cardinal'^  hat.  He 
was  advanced  to  the  papal  chair  the  16th  of  May 
1605,  after  Leo  XI.  The  ancient  quarrel  between 
the  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidio-ris,  which  in  for- 
mer times  had  occafioned  fo  much  bloodftied,  revived 
in  the  reign  of  this  pontiff.  The  fenate  of  Venice  had 
condemned  by  two  decrees,  1.  The  new  foundations 
of  monatteries  made  withouttheir  concnrrenre.  2.  The 
alienation  of  the  eftates  both  ccclefiaftical  ;!nd  fecular. 
The  firft  decree  paffed  in  1603,  and  the  fecond  »»> 
1605.  About  the  fame  time  a  canon. tnd  abbot,  ac~ 
cufed  of  rapine  and  mtirder,  were  arrefttd  by  order  of 
the  fenate,  and  delivered  over  to  the  feculnr  court  j- 
a  circumftance  which  could  not  fail  to  give  offen -t  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  Clement  VIII.  thought  it  pro- 
per to  diffemble  or  take  no  notice  of  the  affair  ;  but 
Paul  V.  who  had  managed  the  Genocfc  upon  a  fimij 
lar  occafion,  flattered  himfeU  with  the  hopea  that  the 
Venetians  would  be  equally  pliant.  However,  he  was 
difappointed  ;  for  the  fenati  maintained  that  they  held 
their  power  to  make  laws  of  God  only  ;  and  therefore 
they  refufcd  to  revoke  their,  decrees  and  deliver  up  th& 
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Paul     ecclefiaftical  prifoners  into  the  hands  of  the  nuncio,  as 
the  pope  demanded.  Paul,  provoked  at  this  behaviour, 
excommunicated  the  doge  and  fenate  ;  and  threaten- 
ed to  put  the  whole  ttate  under  an  interdift,  if  fatls- 
faftion  was  not  given  him  within  the  fpace  of  24 
hours.    The  ftnate  diJ  no  more  than  proteft  againlt 
this  menace,  and  forbid  the  pubh'cation  of  it  through- 
out their  dominions.    A  numler  of  pamphlets,  from 
both  fides,  forn  announced  the  animofity  of  the  two 
parties.    The  Capuchins,  the  Theahns,  and  Jefuits, 
were  the   only  religious  orders  who  obferved  the 
interdia.    The  fenate  /hipped  them  all  off  for  Rome, 
and  the  Jefuits  were  banifhed  for  ever.    Meantime  iiis 
holinefs  was  preparing  to  nuke  the  refraftory  republic 
fubmit  to  his  fpiritual  tyranny  by  force  of  arms.  He 
levied  troops  againft  the  Venetians  ;  but  he  foon  found 
his  defign  baulked,  as  the  caufe  of  the  Venetians  ap- 
peared to  be  the  common  caufe  of  all  princes.  He 
had  reaourfe,  therefore,  to  Henry  IV.  to  fettle  the 
differences':  and  this  prince  had  all  the  honour  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.    His  ambafladors  at  Rome  and  Venice  be- 
gan the  negociatlon,  and  Cardinal  de  Joyeufe  finifhed 
it  in  1607.    It  was  agreed  upon,  th»t  this  cardinal 
ihould  declare  at  his  entry  into  the  fenate,  that  the 
cenfures  of  the  church  were  to  be  taken  off,  or  that 
he  would  rcmeve  them  ;  and  that  the  doge  fhould 
at  the  fame  time  furrender  to  him  the  deeds  of  revo- 
cation and  proteft.    It  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  all  the 
religious  who  were  banifhed,  except  the  Jefuitsi,  fhould 
be  reftored  to  their  former  privileges.    In  fane,  the 
Venetians  promifed  to  fend  an  ambafTa^ior  extraordi- 
nary to  Rome,  in  order  to  thank  the  pope  for  the  fa- 
vour he  had  done  them  ;  but  they  wowld  not  allow 
the  legite  to  fpcak  of  his  holinefs  granting  them  ab- 
folution.   Paul  was  wife  enough  to  overlook  the  whole 
matter,  but  endeavoured  to  put  nn  end  to  another  dif- 
pute,  which  had  been  long  agitated  in  the  congregations 
ile  auxitiis.    He  caufed  it  to  be  intimated  in  form  to  the 
difputants  and  counfellors,  that,  as  the  congregations 
were  now  rtiffolved,  it  was  his  exprefs  order  that  the 
contending  parties  fhould  no  longer  continue  to  cen- 
fure  one  another.    Some  authors  have  affirmed  that 
Paul  V.  had  dra.vn  out  a  bull  againft  the  doftrine  of 
Molins,  which  only  wanted  to  be  pioraulged  ;  but 
for  this  i&6t  there  appears  to  be  no  other  evidence 
than  the  draught  of  this  bull,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  end  of  the  hiltory  of  the  above-mentioned  con- 
gregations,   Paul  was  ftrongly  foliclted,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  the  imihaculate  conception  of  the  holy  •virgin  an 
article  of  faith.   He  contented  himfeif  with  barely  for- 
bidding the  contrary  dcftrine  to  be  pubHcly  taught, 
that  he  might  not  offend  the  Dominicans,  who,  at  that 
time,  maintained  that  fhe  was  conceived,  hke  other  hu- 
man creatnres,  in  original  fin.   His  holinefs  afterwards 
applied  himfeif  t©  the  embellifhing  of  Rome,  and  was 
at  great  pains  to  coUeft  the  works  of  the  n^oft  eminent 
painters  and  engravers.    Rome  is  indebted  to  him  for 
its  moft  beautiful  toantains,  efpecially  that  where  the 
water  fpouts  out  from  an  antique  vafe  taken  from  the 
thermae  or  bot  baths  of  Vefpafian,  and  that  which 
they  call  aqua  Paola,  an  ancient  work  of  Auguftus, 
reftored  by  Paul  V.    He  brought  water  into  it  bv  an 
■aqueduft  35  miles  in  length,  after  the  eximpTe  of 
fiixtus  V.   He  completed  the  frontifpiece  of  St  Peter, 
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and  the  msgnificent  palace  of  Mount  Cavallb.  He 
applied  himfeif  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  recover- 
ing and  repairing  ancient  monuments,  which  he  made 
to  advsnce,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  them  would  ad- 
mit, the  honour  of  Chriftianity  ;  as  appears  .*^rom  an 
elegant  infcription  placed  upon  a  column  of  porphyry, 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  bearing  a  beauti- 
ful ftatue  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  fide  of  the  church  of 
St  Mary  the  elder  : 

"  Impura  falfi  templa 
Quondam  numinis 
Jubentc  moefla  perferebam  Casfare  : 
Nunc  lasta  veri 
Perferens  matrem  Dei 
Te,  Paule,  nullis  obticebo  fxculls." 

His  pontificate  was  honoured  with  feveral  illuftrious^ 
embaffies.  The  kings  of  Jspan,  Congo,  and  other 
Indian  princes,  fent  ambaffadors  to  him.  He  took 
care  to  fupply  them  with  miffionaries,  and  to  found 
bifhopricks  in  thefe  countries  newly  brought  over  td 
the  faith.  He  fhowed  the  fame  attention  to  the  Ma- 
ronites  and  other  eaftern  Chriftians.  He  fent  legates 
to  different  orthodox  princes,  both  to  telHfy  his  efteem 
for  them,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  zeal  for  re- 
ligion. He  died  the  23th  of  January  1621,  aged  69  ; 
after  having  confirmed  the  French  Oratory,  the  Urfu- 
lines,  the  Order  of  Charity,  and  fome  other  inftitu- 
tions.  Bold  in  his  claims,  but  of  narrow  views,  he 
diftinguifhed  himfeif  more  by  his  piety  tnd  knowledge 
than  by  his  politics.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  he 
never  paffed  a  fingle  day  of  his  popedom  without  cele- 
brating Bjafs.  He  enjoined  all  the  rehgious  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  ftudies  to  have  regular  profeffors  for 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic ;  if  there  were 
any  among  themfelves  properly  qualified  ;  or  if  that 
was  not  the  cafe,  to  take  the  affiftance  of  laymen  for 
that  piirpofe,  until  there  were  fome  of  their  own  order 
who  had  learning  enough  to  inftrudl  their  brethren. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  carry  this  decree  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  indeed  it  was  always  very  impeifedtly  ob- 
ferved. 


name,  before  he  entered 
Peter  Sarpi,  was  born  aft 
His  father  followed  mer- 
fucccfs,  that  at  his  death 


Paul  (Father),  whofe 
into  the  monaitic  life,  was 
Venice,  Auguft  14.  1552. 
chandife,  but  with  fo  httle 

he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided  for;  but  under  the 
care  of  a  mother  whofe  piety  was  likely  to  bring  the 
blcfling  of  providence  upon  them,  and  whofe  wife  con- 
duit fupplied  the  v^ant  of  fortune  by  advantages  of 
greater  value.  Happily  for  young  Sarpi  fhe  had  a 
brother,  mafter  of  a  celebrated  fchool,  under  whofe 
diredion  he  was  placed  by  her.  Here  he  loft  no  time, 
but  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  fir!l  rate, 
with  unwearied  application.  He  was  born  for  ftudy, 
having  a  natural  averfion  to  plcafure  and  gaiety,  and 
a  memory  fo  tenacious  that  he  could  repeat  30  verfes 
upon  once  hearing  them.  Proportionable  to  his  capa- 
cify  wasbis  progrefs  in  literature:  at  13,  having  made 
Jiimfelf  mafter  of  fchool  learning,  he  turned  his  Itudies 
to  philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered  upoa 
logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who,  though  a  ce- 
lebrated mafter  of  that  fcience,  confeffed  himfeif  in  % 
very  httle  time  unable  to  give  his  pupil  any  farther  in- 
ftrudionSi 
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^  As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites,  his 
fcholarwas  induced  by  his  accquaintance  with  him 
to  engage  in  the  fame  profeflion,  though  his  uncle  and 
his  mother  reprefented  to  him  the  hardfhips  and  au- 
fterities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  advifed  him  with 
great  zeal  agiiinft  it.  But  he  was  fteady  in  his  re- 
fohitions,  and  in  1566  took  the  habit  of  the  order, 
being  then  only  in  his  14th  year,  a  time  of  life  in  moft 
perfons  v^^ry  improper  for  fuch  engagements,  but  in 
liim  attended  with  fuch  maturity  of  thought,  and  fuch 
a  fettled  temper,  that  he  never  feemed  to  regret  the 
choice  he  then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a 
fohmn  pubhc  prcfeffion  in  i57t« 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites  held  at  Mantua, 
Paul  (for  fo  we  (hall  now  call  him)  being  then  only 
20  years  old,  diftinj',ui(hed  himfelf  fo  much  in  a  pu- 
blic difputntion  by  his  genius  and  learning,  that  Wil- 
liam duke  of  Mantua,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  fo- 
licited  the  confent  of  his  fuperiors  to  retsin  him  at  his 
court,  and  not  only  made  hirn  public  profeflbr  ot  di- 
vinity in  the  cathedral,  and  reader  of  cafuillical  divi- 
nity and  canon  law  in  that  city,  but  honoured  him 
with  many  proofs  of  his  efteem.  But  Father  Paul 
finding  a  court  life  not  aj.^reeahle  to  his  ttmper,  quit- 
ted it  two  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  his  beloved 
privacies,  being  then  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,' Hebrew,  and  Chr.ldec  languages,  but 
with  philofopliy,  the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil 
law,  all  parts  of  natural  philofophy,  and  chemiiiry 
itfelf ;  for  his  ?.pplication  was  un intermitted,  his  head 
clear,  his  apprehenfion  quick;  and  his  memory  re- 
tentive. 

Being  made  a  prieil  at  22,  he  was  diHinguinied  by 
the  illuilrious  Cardinal  Borromeo  with  his  confidence, 
and  employed  by  him  on  many  occafions,  not  without 
the  envy  of  perfons  of  lefs  merit,  who  were  fo  far  ex- 
afpcraced  as  to  lay  a  charge  againfl  him  before  the  In- 
quifition,  for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved 
from  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  ;  but  the  accuf.ition 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Akcr  this 
he  paffed  fucceiTively  through  the  dignities  of  his  order, 
of  which  he  was  chofen  provincial  for  the  province  of 
Venice  at  26  years  of  age  ;  and  difcharged  this  poft 
with  fuch  honour,  that  in  1579  he  was  appointed,  with 
two  others,  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  ftatutes 
for  his  nnler.  This  he  executed  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
and  when  his  office  of  provincial  was  expired,  he  re- 
tired for  three  years  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental  pliilofophy  and  anatomy,  in  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  fonie  ufeful  difcoveries.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  his  employm.ent  h<-  applied  himfelf  to  his  fludies 
with  fo  extenfive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  brant  h  of 
knowledge  untouched.  By  him  Acquapendente,  the 
great  anatomift,  confefTes  that  he  was  informed  how 
vifion  is  peformtd  ;  and  there  are  proofs  that  he  was 
not  a  flranger  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He 
frequently  converfed  upon  aftronomy  with  mathemati- 
cians, upon  anatomy  with  furgeons,  upon  medicine 
with  phyficians,  and  with  chemifls  upon  the  analyfis 
of  metals,  not  as  a  fuperfirial  inquirer,  but  as  a  com- 
plete maffer.  He  was  then  chofen  procurator  general 
of  his  order  ;  and  during  his  refidence  at  Rome  was 
greatly  efleemed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  contraAtd  an 
intimate  friendfhip  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine  and  other 
eminent  perfons. 

Eut  the  hours  of  rcpofe,  that  he  employed  fo  well, 
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were  interrupted  by  a  new  information  In  the  Inquifi-  P 
tion  ;  where  a  former  acquaintance  prodiiced  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  cyphers,  in  which  he  faid,  "  that  he 
detefled  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  no  preferment  wa» 
obtained  there  but  by  diflioneft  means."  This  accu- 
fation,  however  dangerous,  was  paffed  over  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation  ;  but  made  fuch  impreffions  on 
that  court,  that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a  bifhopric 
by  Clement  VIII.  After  thefe  difficulties  were  fur- 
mounted,  F.  Paul  again  retired  to  his  folitude  ;  where 
he  appears,  by  fome  writings  drawn  up  by  him  at  that 
time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  more  to  improve- 
ments in  piety  than  learning.  Such  wae  the  care  w  ith 
which  he  read  the  fcriptures,  that,  it  being  his  cuff  om 
to  draw  a  line  under  any  paffsge  which  he  intended 
more  nicely  to  confider,  there  was  not  a  fingle  word 
in  his  New  Teftament  but  was  underlined.  The  fame 
marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Teflament, 
Pf  Jter,  and  Breviary. 

But  the  moft  active  fcene  of  his  life  began  about  the 
year  1611;;  when  Pope  Paul  V.  exafperated  by  fome 
deci-ees  of  the  fenate  of  Venice  that  interfered  with 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid  the  whole  ftate 
under  an  interdift.  The  fenate,  filled  with  inisigna- 
tion  at  this  treatment,  forbad  the  bifhops  to  receive 
or  publifh  the  pope's  bull ;  and,  convening  the  redors 
of  the  churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
fervice  in  the  acouflomed  manner,  with  which  mott  of 
thern  readily  complied  :  but  the  Jefuits  and  fome 
others  refafing,  were  by  a  folemn  cditf  expelled  the 
ftate.  Both  parties  having  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  their  ablefl  writers  to  defend  their  rHe-dures. 
On  the  pope's  fide,  among  others.  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
entered  the  liflw,  and,  with  his  confederate  authors^ 
defended  the  papal  claims  with  great  fcurrility  of  ex- 
prelfion,  and  very  fophii'f iral  reafonings  ;  which  were 
confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologias  in  m.uch  more 
decent  language,  and  with  much  greater' folidity  of 
argum.ent.  On  this  occafion  F.  Paul  was  mofl  emi- 
nently diftinguiflied  by  hia  Defence  of  the  Rights  o£ 
the  fupreme  Magiffrate,  his  Treat ife  of  Excommuni- 
cation, tranflated  from  Gerfon,  with  an  Apology,  and 
other  writings ;  for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  In- 
quificion  at  Rome  5  but  it  may  be  eafiiy  imagined  that 
he  did  not  obey  the  fummons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adverf^rie?,  were  at  leafl  fuperior 
to  them  in  the  juflice  of  their  caufe.  The  propofi- 
tlons  m.aiutained  on  the  fide  of  Rome  were  thefe  : 
That  the  pope  is  inveffed  with  all  the  authority  of 
heaven  and  earth  :  that  all  princes  are  his  v.ffjls,  and 
that  he  may  annul  their  laws  at  pleafure  :  that  kings 
miy  appeal  to  him,  as  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the 
whole  earth  :  that  he  can  difcharge  fubjefts  fro/a  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  fovereign  :  that  he  may  depofe 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  it  the 
good  of  the  church  requires  it :  that  the  clergy  are 
exempt  from  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not  account- 
^  able  to  them  even  in  cafes  of  high-treafon  :  th*t  the 
"  pope  cannot  err  :  that  his  decifions  are  to  be  received 
and.obeyed  on  pain  of  fin,  though  all  the  world  fiiould 
judge  them  to  be  talfe  :  that  the  pope  is  God  upon 
earth  :  that  his  fentence  and  that  of  God  are  the  fame: 
and  that  to  call  bis  power  in  queflion  is  to  call  in 
queftion  the  power  of  God  :  maxims  ec^ually  fhocking, 
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^vth  weak,  pernicious,  and  abfurd  ;  which  did  not  require 
the  abilities  or  learning  of  F.  Paul  to  demohftfate  their 
falfehood  and  deftruftive  tendency.  It  may  be  eafily 
imagined  that  fuch  principles  were  quickly  overthrown, 
and  that  no  court  but  that  of  Rome  thought  it  for 
its  intereft  to  favour  them.  The  pope,  therefore,  find- 
ing his  authors  confuted  and  his  caufe  abandoned,  was 
willing  to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty;  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accommodated 
upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Venetians. 
But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were,  though 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the  Romans 
from  the  benefit  of  it :  fome,  upon  different  pretences, 
were  imprifoned  ;  fome  fent  to  the  galleys  ;  and  all 
debarred  from  preferment.  But  their  malice  was 
chiefly  aimed  agaiaft  F.  Paul,  who  foon  found  the 
effects  of  it  ;  for  as  he  was  going  one  night  to  his 
convent,  about  fix  months  after  the  accommodation, 
he  was  attacked  by  five  ruffians  armed  with  flilettoes, 
who  gave  him  no  lefs  than  fifteen  ftabs,  three  of  which 
wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  left  for 
dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio, 
and  were  afterwards  received  into  the  pope's  domi- 
nions ;  but  were  purfued  by  divine  juftice,  and  all,  ex- 
cept one  man  who  died  in  prifon,  perifhed  by  violent 
deaths. 

This,  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life,  obliged  him 
t-o  confine  himfelf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in 
writing  the  Hift;ory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;  a  work 
unequalled  for  the  judicious  difpofition  of  the  matter, 
and  artful;  texture  of  the  narration  ;  commended  by 
Dr  Burnet  as  the  completefl;  model  of  hiftorical  wri- 
ting ;  and  celebrated  by  Mr  Wotton  as  equivolent  to 
any  produftion  of  antiquity ;  in  which  the  reader 
finds  "  liberty  without  licentioufnefs,  piety  without 
hypocrify,  freedom  of  fpeech  without  ner^leil  of  de- 
cency, feverlty  without  rigour,  and  extenfive  learning 
without  oftentation." 

In  this,  and  other  works  of  lefs  confequence,  he 
fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1622,  when  he  was  feized  with'a  cold  and 
fever,  which  he  negledled  till  it  became  incurable.  He 
languiflied  more  than  twelve  months,  which  he  fpent 
almoft  wholly  in  a  preparation  for  his  pafTage  into 
eternity  ;  and  am.ong  his  prayers  and  afpirations  was 
often  heard  to  repeat,  "  Lord  !  now  let  thy  fervant 
depart  in  peace."  On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January 
of  the  next  year,  he  rofe,  weakjas  he  was,  to  mafs,  and 
went  to  take  his  repaft  with  the  reft  ;  but  on  Monday 
was  feized  with  a  weaknefs  that  threatened  immediate 
death  ;  and  on  Thurfday  prepared  for  his  change,  by 
receiving  the  viaticum,  v/ith  fuch  marks  of  devotion  as 
equally  melted  and  edified  the  beholders.  Through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  illnefs  to  the  laft  hour  of  his 
life  he  was  confultcd  by  the  fenate  in  pubhc  affairs, 
and  returned  anfwers  in  his  greateil  weaknefs  with 
fuch  prefence  of  mind  as  could  only  arife  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  innocence. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
pafiionof  ourbleffed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of  St  John's 
gofpel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that  week,  and  fpoke 
of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  and  his  confidence  in 
his  merits.  As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the 
brethren  of  his  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  laft 
prayers,  with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoughts, 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  thefe  words,  Paul 
EJlo  perpefHUy  "  Mayeft  thou  laft  for  ever  ;"  which  wag  pjyjj[^3jj, 
underftood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  profperity  of  his  .\  .  ] 
country.  Thus  died  F.  Paul,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his 
age  ;  hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  moft  formidable 
enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  his  abili- 
ties, and  by  the  good  for  his  integrity.  His  detefta- 
tion  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  church  appears 
in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this  memorable 
paffagc  of  one  of  his  letters  :  "  There  is  nothings 
more  effential  than  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jefuits. 
By  the  ruin  of  the  Jefuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and 
if  Rome  is  ruined,  religion  will  reform  of  itfelf."  He 
appears,  by  many  paffages  in  his  life,  to  have  had  a 
high  efteem  for  the  church  of  England  ;  and  his  frieiid 
F.  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted  all  his  notions,  made 
no  fcruple  of  adminlftering  to  Dr  Duncombe,  an  Eng- 
lifla  gentleman  that  fell  fick  at  Venice,  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  Common  Prayer  which 
he  had  with  him  in  Italian.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  the  public  charge,  and  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment was  erefted  to  his  memorial. 

Paul,  in  fea  language,  is  a  fliort  bar  of  wood  or 
iron,  fixed  clofe  to  the  capftern  or  windlas  of  a  fhip, 
to  prevent  thofe  engines  from  rolling  back  or  giving 
way  when  they  are  employed  to  heave  in  the  cable,  or 
otherwife  charged  with  any  great  effort. 

PAULIANISTS,  Paulianist^,  a  fed  of  here-" 
tics,  fo  called  from  their  founder  Paulus  Samofatenus," 
a  native  of  Samofata,  elecled  blfliop  of  Antloch  In  262. 
His  doftrlne  feems  to  have  amounted  to  this  :  that  the' 
Son  anJ  the  Holy  Ghoft  exift  in  God  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  aftivity  do  in  man  ; 
that  Chrift  was  born  a  mere  man  ;  but  that  the  reafon  or 
vvifdom  of  the  Father  defcended  into  him,  and  by  him 
wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  inftrutled  the  na- 
tions;  and,  finally,  th;\t,  on  account  of  this  union  of 
the  Divine  Word  with  the  man  Jefus,  Chrift  might, . 
though  improperly,  be  called  God.  It  is  alfo  fald, 
that  lie  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  &c.  ;  for  which  reafon  the  council  of  Nice 
ordered  thofe  baptized  by  him  to  be  re-baptized. 

Being  condemned  by  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus  in  a 
council,  he  abjured  his  errors,  to  avoid  depofition  ; 
but  foon  after  he  refumed  them,  and  was  adlually  de- 

pofed  by  another  council  in  269.  He  may  be  ,con« 

fidered  as  the  father  of  the  modern  Soclnians ;  and 
his  errors  are  feverely  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  whofe  creed  differs  a  little  from  that  now  ufed, 
under  the  fame  name,  in  the  church  of  England.  The 
creed  agreed  upon  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  with  a  view 
to  the  errors  of  Paulus  Samofatenus,  concludes  thus  : 

Tivhvc   uvait/xari^it  i  \aSi>kiy.n  xact  ar'xrIoKix.ti  fK-<Knirix.'  -  " 

*'  But  thofe  who  fay  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  born,  the  ca- 
tholic and  apoftollc  church  anathematizes."  To  thofe 
who  have  any  veneration  for  the.  council  of  Nice  this 
muft  appear  a  very  fevere,  and  perhaps  not  unjuft,  cen- 
fure  of  fome  other  modern  fefts  as  well  as  of  the  So- 
clnians. 

PAULICIANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manlchees, 
fo  called  froni  their  founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Armlnian, 
in  the  feventh  century  ;  who,  with  his  brothei  John, 
both  of  Samofata,  formed  this  fe6t :  though  others 
H  3  are 
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Pauliciana.^  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  thus  called  from  another 
»  Paul,  an  Amienian  by  birth,  who  lived  under  the  reign 
of  Juftinian  IT.  In  the  feventh  century  a  zealot  called 
Conftantine  revived  this  drooping  feft,  which  had  fuf- 
fered  much  from  the  violence  of  its  adverfaries,  and 
was  ready  to  expire  under  the  feverity  of  the  imperial 
edifts,  and  that  zeal  with  which  they  were  carried  in- 
to execution.  The  Paulicians,  however,  by  their  num- 
ber, and  the  continuance  of  the  emperor  Nicephorus,, 
became  formidable  to  all  the  Eaft. 

But  the  cruel  rage  of  perfccution,  which  had  for 
fome  years  been  fufpended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates  and 
Lee  the  Armeniart,  who  inflifted  capital  puniihment 
on  fuch  of  the  Paulicians  as  refufed  to  return  into  the 
bofom  of  the  church.  The  emprefs  Theodora,  tuto- 
refs  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  in  845,  would  oblige 
them  either  to  be  converted  or  to  quit  the  empire  : 
upon  which  feveral  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and 
more  retired  among  the  Saracens ;  but  they  were  nei- 
ther all  exterminated  nor  baniflied. 

Upon  this  they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Sara- 
cens; and  choofmg  for  their  chief  an  officer  of  the 
greateft  refolution  and  valour,  whofe  name  was  Carbeas, 
tliey  declared  againll  the  Greeks  a  war  which  was 
carried  on  for  fifty  years  with  the  greateft  vehemence 
and  fury.   During  thefe  commotions,  fome  Paulicians, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century,  fpread  abroad 
their  doctrines  among  the  Bulgarians;  many  of  them,, 
either  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
their  opinions,  or  from  a  natural  defire  of  flying  from 
the  perfecution  which  they  fufFered  under  the  Grecian 
yoke,  retired,  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  formed  fettlements  in 
other  countries.    Their  firll  migration  was  into  Italy  ; 
whence,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  font  colonies  into, 
almoft  all  the  o;her  provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed 
gradually  a  confiderable  number  of  religious  affemblies, 
who  adhered  to  their  doftrine,  and  who  were  after- 
wards perfecuted  with  the  utm.oft  vehemence  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs.    In  Italy  they  were  called  Palarini, 
from  a  certain  place  called  Pataria,  being  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Milan,  where  they  held  their  affemblies  ;  and 
Gathari  or  Gazari,  from  Gazaria,  or  the  I^effer  Tar- 
tary.    In  France  they  were  called  yllbigenfes,  though 
their  faith  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Albi/xenfes 
whom  Proteflant  writers  generally  vindicate.  (See  Al- 
HiGENSEs  ).  The  lirft  religious  affembly  the  Paulicians 
had  formed  in  Europe  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered 
at  Orleans  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of  Robert,  when 
many  of  them  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
ancient  Paulicians,  according  to  Photius,  expreffed  the 
utmofl  abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  doftrine.  The 
Greek,  writers  cnmprife  their  errors  under  the  fix  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  1.  They  denied  that  this  inferier 
and  vifible  world  is  the  production  of  the  fupreme 
Being  ;  and  they  diflinguilli  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  human  bodies  from  the  mofl  high  God  who 
dwells  in  the  heavens :  and  hence  fome  have  been  led 
to  conceive  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Giiollics 
rather  than   of  the  Manichseans.      2.  They  treated 
contemptuoufly  the  Virgin  Mai^  ;  or,  according  to 
the  ufual  manner  of  fpeaking  among  the  Greeks,  they 
refufed  to  adore  and  worfiiip  her.       Thoy  refufed  to 
celebrate  the  inftitutian  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  4.They 
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loaded  the  crofs  of  Chrift  with  contempt  and  reproach ; 
by  which  we  are  only  to  underftand,  that  they  refufed 
to  follow  the  abfurd  and  fuperftitious  praftice  of  the  . 
Greeks,  who  paid  to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crofs: 
a  certain  fort  of  religious  homage.  5.  They  rejedled, 
after  the  example  of  the  greateft.  part  of  the  Gnoftics,, 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  looked  upon, 
the  writers  of  that  facred  hiftory  as  infpired  by  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  not  by  the  fupreme  God. 
6.  They  excluded  prefbyters  and  elders  from  all  part 
in  the  adminillration  of  the  church. 

PAULINA,  a  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Satumius) 
governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibe-. 
rius.  H'Cr  conjugal  peace  was  diftui-bed,  and  violence 
was  offered  to  her  virtue,  by  a  young  man  named 
Mundus,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  had  caufed 
her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  Ifis  by  means  of  the 
priefts  of  that  goddefs,  who  declared  that  Auubi* 
wiflied  to  communicate  to  her  fomething  of  moment. 
Saturnius  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  wife ;  and  the  temple  of 
Ills  was  overturned,  and  Mundus  banifhed, &c. — There 
was  befides  a  Paulina,  wife  of  the  philofopher  Seneca. 
She  attempted  to  kill  herfelf  when  Nero  had  ordered, 
her  hufband  to  die.  The  emperor,  however,  prevent- 
ed her  ;  and  fhe  lived  fome  few  years  after  in  the  great- 
ell  melancholy. 

PAULINIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2  jd  or- 
der, Trihtlata:,  Its  charadlers  are  thefe  :  the  flowers- 
has  a  permanent  empalement,  compofed  of  four  fmall 
oval  leaves  ;  it  has  four  oblong  oval  petals,  twice  the 
fize  of  the  empalement  :  and  eight  fhort  ftamina  with 
a  turbinated  germen,  having  three  fhort  fleiider  flyles, 
crowned  by  fpreading  ftigmas  ;  the  germen  turns  to  a 
lar^e  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  almoft  oval  feed.  Linnaeus  reckons  feven» 
and  Miller  nine,  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

PAULINUS,  a  bifhdp  who  flourifhed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  7  th  century.  He  was  the  apoftle  of  York- 
fliire,  having  been  the  firft  archbifhop  of  York,  'i  his 
dignity  feems  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about  the 
year  626.  He  built  a  church  at  Almonbury,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  St  Alban,  where  he  preached  to  and 
converted  the  Brigantes.  Camden  mentions  a  crofs 
at  Dewfborough,  which  had  been  ereded  to  him  with 
this  infcription,  Pauliniis  hie  pradicavit  el  celebravit. 
York  was  fo  fmall  about  this  time,  that  there  was  not 
fo  much  as  a  fmall  church  in  it  in  which  King  Edwin 
could  be  baptized.  Conftantius  is  faid  to  have  made 
it  a  bifliopric.  Pope  Honorius  made  it  a  metropolitan 
fee.  We  are  told  that  Pauhnus  baptized  in  the  river 
Swale,  in  one  day,  10,000  men,  befides  women  and 
children,  on  the  firft  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chri- 
ftianity,  befides  many  at  Halyftone.  At  Walftone,  in 
Northumberland,  he  baptized  Segbert  king  of  the 
Eaft  Saxons.  Bede  fays,  "  Paulinas  coming  with 
the  king  aud  queen  to  the  royal  manor  called  Ad-Gebrin 
(now  Yeverm),  ftaid  there  36  days  with  them,  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  catechizing  and  baptizing. 
In  all  this  time  he  did  nothing  from  morning  to  night 
but  inftru£l  the  people,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all 
the  villages  and  places,  in  the  dodrine  of  Chrift  and 
falvation ;  and,  after  they  were  inftrufted,  baptizing 
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t'lCTi  m  tlic  ueighbouririg  river  Glen."  According 
to  the  £<me  Bede,  ^*  he  preached  the  word  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lindiffi  ;  and  fir!l  converted  the  e;overnor  of 
"the  city  of  LindocoUfna,  whofe  name  was  Bkcca,  with 
all  his  family.  In  this  city  he  built  a  ftone  church  of 
exquifite  workmanHiip,  whofe  roof  being  ruined  by 
long  negleft  or  the  violence  of  the  enernvj  only  the 
walls  are  now  ftandiug,"  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
founded  a  ciUegiate  chuich  of  prebends  near  Southwell, 
in  Nottingharafhirc,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  church  he  is  faid  to  have  built  when  he  baptized 
the  Coritani  in  the  Trent. 

PAULO  (Marco),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  fon 
to  Nicholas  Paulo,  a  Venetian,  who  went  with  his 
brother  Matthew,  about  the  year  1255,  to  Conftanti, 
rople,  in  the  reign  of  Baudoin  II.  Nicholas,  at  his 
departure,  left  his  wife  big  with  child  ;  and  fhe  brought 
to  the  world  the  famous  f^Iarco  Paulo,  the  fubjeft  of 
this  memoir.  The  two  Venetians,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  empsror,  crofled  the  Black  Sea,  and  travelled 
into  Armenia ;  whence  they  pafTed  over  land  to  the 
court  of  Barka,  one  of  the  greateft  lords  of  Tartary, 
who  loaded  them  with  honours  This  prince  having 
been  defeated  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  Nicholas  and 
Matthew  made  the  bed  of  their  way  through  the  de- 
ferts,  and  arrived  at  the  city  where  Ivublai,  grand 
khan  of  the  Tartars,  refided.  Kublai  was  entertained 
with  the  account  which  they  gave  hiiii  of  the  European 
manners  and  cuftoms  ;  and  appointed  them  ambaffadors 
to  the  pope,  in  order  to  demand  of  his  hoiinefs  a  hun- 
dred mlflionaries.  They  came  accordingly  to  Italy, 
obtained  from  the  Roman  pontiff  two  Dominicans, 
the  one  an  Italian  the  other  an  Afiatic,  and  carried 
along  with  them  young  Marco,  for  whom  Kublai  ex- 
preffed  a  lingular  afFeftion.  This  young  man,  having 
learned  the  different  dialefts  of  Tartary,  was  employed 
in  emballles  which  g:;ve  him  the  opportunity  of  tra- 
vcrfiog  Tartary,  China,  and  other  eaftern  countries. 
At  lenffth,  after  a  refidence  of  feventeen  years  at  the 
court  of  the  grand  khan,  the  three  Venetians  returned 
to  their  own  country,  in  the  year  1295,  with  immenfe 
fortunes.  A  fhort  time  after  his  return,  Marco  ferving 
his  country  at  fea  againft  the  Genoefe,  his  galley,  in 
a  great  navr.l  engagement,  was  funk,  and  himfelf  taken 
prifoner,  and  carried  to  Geno?.  He  remained  there 
many  years  in  confinement ;  and,  as  well  to  amufe  his 
melancholy  as  to  grJitify  thofe  who  defired  it  from 
him,  he  fent  for  his  notes  from  Venice,  and  compofed 
the  hifloiy  of  his  own  and  his  father's  voyages  in  Ita- 
lian, under  this  title,  Dtlle  maraviglie  del  mondo  da  lui 
vtdute,  &c.  ;  the  firfl  edition  of  which  appeared  at 
Venice,  in  8vo,  1496.  His  work  was  tranflated  into 
different  languages,  and  infcrted  in  various  coUeflions. 
The  editions  mofl:  efteemed  are  the  Latin  one  pub- 
lifhed  by  Andrew  MuUcr  at  Cologne,  in  410,  1671  ; 
and  that  in  French,  to  be  found  in  the  coUeftion  of 
voyages  pablifhed  by  Bergeron,  at  the  Hague,  1735, 
in  2  vols  4to.  In  the  writings  of  Marco  Paulo,  there 
ace  feme  things  true  and  others  highly  incredible.  It 
13  indeed  difficult  to  believe,  that  as  foon  as  the  grand 
khan  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  two  Venetian 
merchants,  who  were  come  to  fell  theriaca  (or  treacle) 
at  his  court,  he  fent  before  them  an  efcort  of  40,000 
men,  and  afterwards  difpatched  thefe  Venetians  am- 
tsa/Eadors  ta  the  Pope,  to  befeech  his  hoiinefs.  to  fen^i 
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him  a  hundred  m'fiionaries.    It  is  equally  difRc^uIt  to  Paulu*, 
believe  that  the  pope,  who  doubtlcfs  had  «n  ardent  zeal  ^ 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  inftead  of  a  hundred,    ,  * 
fhould  have  fent  him  only  two  mlflionaries.  There 
are  therefore  fomc  errors  and  exaggerations  in  Marco 
P  iulo's  narrative  ;  but  many  other  things  which  were 
afterwards  verified,  and  which  have  been  of  fervice  to 
fu«iceeding  travellers,  prove  that  in  feveral  refpe».^s  his 
relation  is  valuable.  He  not  only  gave  better  accounts 
of  China  than  had  been  before  received  ;  but  likewifit: 
furnifhed  a  defcription  of  Japan,  of  many  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Eail  indies,  of  M  idagafcar,  nnd  the  coafts  of 
i^frica  ;  fo  that  from  his  work  it  might  he  eafily  col- 
lefted,  that  a  direfl  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Indies  was 
not  only  poffible,  but  prafticable.    It  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  that,  ia  the  0]>inion  of  the  authors  of 
the  Unlverfal  Hiftory,  vv'h'.it  he  wrote  from  his  owir 
knowledge  is  both  curious  and  true,  fo  that  where  he 
has  erred  bis  father  ani  unole  muft  have  deceived  him. 
PAULUS  -(Emilius.    Sec  JEmilws  Pau/us. 
PAVO,  the  PEACOCK,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  galiinte.     The  head  is  co- 
vered with  feathers  which  bend  backA-ards;  the  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  vtry  long,  and  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  eyes  of  ditierent  colours.    Latham  enu- 
merates eight  fpecies : 

I.  The  criftatus,  or  common  peacock  of  Y^n^WQx  Latbam't- 
authors,  has  a  compreiTed  creft  aud  folitary  fpurs. —  Synopfts  o^' 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  turkey  ;  the  length 
from  the  tip  ojf  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  being 
three  feet  eight  inches.  The  bill  is  nearly  two  inches 
long,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour.  The  irides  are  yellow. 
On  the  crown  there  is  a  fort  of  creft,  compofed  of  24 
feathers,  which  are  not  webbed  except  at  the  ends, 
w-hich  are  gilded  green.  The  fhafts  are  of  a  whitiiW- 
colour  ;  and  the  he.id,  neck,  and  breaft,  are  of  a  green 
gold  colour.  Over  the  eye  there  is  a  ftreak  of  white,, 
and  beneath  there  is  the  fame.  The  back  and  rump 
are  of  a  green  gold  colour,  gloffed  over  with  copper  : 
the  feathers  are  diftinft,  and  lie  over  ea.:h  other 
like  fhells.  Above  the  tail  fprings  an  inimitable- 
fet  of  long  beautiful  feathers,  adorned  with  a  varie- 
gated eye  at  the  end  of  each  ;  thefe  reach  confidcrabiy 
beyond  the  tail  ;  and  the  longeil  of  them  in  many 
birds  are  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  This  beauti- 
ful tirin,  or  tail  as  it  is  falfely  called,  may  be  expand- 
ed quite  to  a  perpendicular  upwards  at  the  will  of  the 
bird.  The  true  tail  is  hid  beneath  this  group  of  fea- 
thers,  and  conlifts  of  18  grey  brown  featheirs,  one  foot 
and  a  half  long,  marked  on  the  fules  with  rufous  grey; 
the  fcapulars  and  leffer  wing  coverts  are  reddifh  cream- 
colour,  variegated  with  black  :  the  middle  coverts  deep 
blue,  gloffed  with  green  gold  :  the  greateft  and  baftard 
wing  rufous  :  the  quills  are  alfo  rufous  j  fome  of  them 
Variegated  with  rufous,  blackifh,  and  green :  the  belly 
and  vent  are  greenifli  black  :  the  thighs  yellowifh  :  the 
legs  ftout ;  thofe  of  the  male  furniflied  with  a  fl.rong  fpur 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  colour  of  them^ 
grey  brown." 

The  female  is  rather  lefs  than  the  male;  The  train- 
is  very  fhort,  being  much  fhorter  than  the  tail,  and- 
fcarcely  longer  than  its  coverts  }  neither  are  the  feathers- 
furniftied  with  eyes.  The  creft  on  the  head  is  fimilar- 
to  that  on  the  head  of  the  male  :  the  fides  of  the  head 
have  a  greater  pgirtion  of  white  :  the  throat  and  neck* 
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the  reft  of  the  body  and  wings  are  cinete- 
the  breaft  is  fringed  with  white  :  the  bill' 
;  the  irides  are  lead-colour :  the  legs  are  as 
in  the  male  ;  but  the  fpur  is  generally  wanting,  though 
in  fome  birds  a  rudiment  of  one  is  feen.  In  fome  male 
birds,  all  the  wing  coverts  and  fcapulars  are  of  a  fine 
deep  blue  green,  very  gloffy  ;  but  the  outer  edge  of 
the  v\'ing  and  quills  are  of  the  common  colour. 

This  bird,  now  fo  common  in  Europe,  is  of  eaftern 
origin,  being  a  native  of  intiia.  They  are  found  wild 
in  the  iflands  ot  Ceylon  and  Java  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  at  St  Helena,  at  Barbuda,  and  other  Weft  India 
illands.  They  arc  not  natural  to  China  ;  but  they  are 
found  in  many  places  of  Afia  and  Africa.  They  are, 
however,  nowhere  fo  large  or  fo  line  as  in  India,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  from  whenre,  by 
degrees,  they  have  fpread  into  all  parts,  increafing  in 
a  wild  ftate  in  the  warmer  climes ;  but  wanting  fome 
care  in  the  colder  regions.  In  ours,  this  bird  does 
not  come  to  its  full  plumage  till  the  third  year.  The 
female  lays  five  or  fixgreyifh  white  eggs  ;  in  hot  cli- 
mates 20,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  turkey.  Thefe,  if  let 
alone,  fhe  lays  in  fome  fccret  place,  at  a  diftance  from 
the  ufual  refort,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
male,  which  he  is  ape  to  do  if  he  find  them.  The  time 
of  fitting  is  from  27  to  30  days.  The  young  may  be 
fed  with  curd,  chopped  leeks,  barley-meal,  &c.  moi- 
ftened  ;  and  are  fond  cf  grafhoppers,  and  fome  other 
infefts.  In  five  or  fix  months  they  will  feed  as  the  old 
ones,  on  wheat  and  barley,  with  what  elfe  they  can  pick 
up  in  the  circuit  of  their  confinement.  They  fcem  to  pre- 
fer the  moft  elevated  places  to  rooft  on  during  night  ; 
fuch  as  high  trees,  tops  of  lioufes,  and  the  like.  Their 
cry  is  loud  and  inharmonious  ;  a  perfect  contraft  to 
their  external  beauty.  They  are  caught  in  India,  by 
carrying  lights  to  the  trees  where  they  rooft,  and  ha- 
ving painted  reprefentations  of  the  bird  prefented  to 
them  at  the  fame  time  ;  when  they  put  out  the  neck 
to  look  at  the  figure,  the  fportfman  flips  a  noofe  over 
the  head,  and  fecures  his  game  (a).  In  moft  ages 
they  have  been  efteemed  as  a  f  dutary  food.  Horten- 
fius  gave  the  example  at  Home,  where  it  was  carried 
to  the  higheft  luxury,  and  fold  dear  (b)  :  and  a  young 
pea-fowl  is  thought  a  dainty  even  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  life  of  this  bird  is  reckoned  by  fome  at  about 
25  years  ;  by  others  100. 

2.  The  variegated  peacock,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  common  and  white  peacock; 
and  of  courfe  varies  very  confiderably  in  colour. 

3.  Tiie  white  peacock  is,  as  its  name  imports,  en- 
tirely white,  not  excepting  even  the  eyes  of  the  train, 
which  it  is  neverthelefs  eafy  to  trace  out.  This  va- 
riety is  in  Latham's  opinion  more  common  in  Eng- 
land than  eifewhere.  We  are  informed  by  the  fame 
author,  that  two  inftances  have  occurred  to  him- of  the 


females  of  this  fpecies  having  the  external  marks  of  the 
plumage  of  the  male. 

4.  The  pavo  muticus  is  about  the  fize  of  the  crefted 
peacock  ;  but  the  bill  is  larger  and  afti-coloured  :  the 
irides  are  yellow,  and  round  the  eyes  is  red  ;  on  the 
top  of  the  head  is  an  upright  creft  four  inches  long, 
and  (haped  fomewhat  like  an  ear  of  corn.  The  colour 
is  green  mixed  with  blue.  The  top  of  the  neck  and 
head  are  greenilh,  marked  with  fpots  of  blue,  which 
have  a  ftrtak  of  white  down  the  middle  of  each  :  the 
back  is  greenifh  blue  :  the  breaft  is  blue  and  green 
gold  mixed  :  the  belly,  fides,  and  thighs  ate  afti-colour, 
in*rked  with  black  fpots,  ftreaked  with  white  on  the 
belly:  the  wing  coverts  and  fecondaries  are  not  unlike  the 
back  :  the  greater  quills  are  green,  tranfvetfely  barred 
with  black  lines,  but  growing  yellowilh  towards  the 
ends,  where  they  are  black :  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
fewer  than  thofe  of  the  common  peacock,  but  much 
longer  than  the  tail  ;  they  are  of  a  chefnut  brown,  with 
white  fliafts,  and  have  at  the  end  of  each  a  large  fpot 
gilded  in  the  middle,  then  blue,  and  furrounded  with 
green  :  the  legs  are  afh-col©ured,  and  not  furnifhed  with 
fpurs,  or  they  have  been  overlooked  by  thofe  who  have 
feen  them. 

The  female  is  fmaller  than  the  male ;  and  differs  in 
having  the  belly  quite  black,  and  the  upper  tail  co- 
verts much  ftiorter  :  the  tail  is  green,  edged  with  blue, 
and  white  fhafts.  It  inhabits  Japnn,  and  is  only  known 
to  Europe  by  means  of  a  painting,  fent  by  the  empe- 
ror of  Japiin  to  the  pope. 

So  beautiful  a  fpecies  of  birds  as  the  peacock  could 
not  long  remain  a  ftranger  in  the  more  diftant  parts  in 
which  they  were  produced  ;  for  fo  early  as  the  days 
of  Solomon,  we  find,  among  the  articles  imported 
in  his  Tarfhifti  navies,  apes  and  peacocks.  A  mo- 
narch fo  convetfant  in  all  branches  of  natural  hifto- 
ry,  "  who  fpoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, even  unto  the  hy flop  that  fpringeth  out  of  the 
wall  ;  who  fpoke  alfo  of  beafts  and  of  fowl,"  would 
certainly  not  negleft.  furnifhing  his  officers  with  in- 
ftru£iions  for  coUedllng  every  curiofity  in  the  coun- 
tries they  voyaged  to,  which  gave  him  a  knowlcd.fc 
that  diftinguiflied  him  from  all  the  princes  of  his  time. 
,/ElIan  relates,  that  they  were  brought  into  Greece 
from  fome  barbarous  country  ;  and  that  they  weie  held 
in  fuch  hijjh  efteem,  that  a  male  and  female  were  va- 
lued at  Athens  at  1000  drachmae,  or  32  1.  58.  lo  d. 
Their  next  ftcp  might  be  to  Samos  ;  where  they  were 
prefcrvcd  about  the  temple  of  Juno,  being  the  birds  fa- 
cred  to  that  goddefs  ;  and  Gellius,  in  his  Nodes  Attiaey 
c.  16.  commends  the  excellency  of  the  Saminn  pea- 
cocks. It  is  therefore  probable,  that  they  were 
brought  there  originally  for  the  pur[)oft:s  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  afterw  ards  cultivated  for  the  ufes  of  luxury. 
We  are  alfo  told,  when  Alexander  was  iu  India,  he 

found 


(a)  Tavernier's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  57,  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on- both  fides  of  the  Ganges  catch 
them  with  a  birdlime,  prepared  from  the  milky  juice  of  two  forts  of  trees  {feus  relig'wfa  Inclica.  —  'L'\n.)^ 
boiled  with  oils  into  a  confiftence  ;  whiiih  proves  "fufficiently  tenacious  to  entangle  them,  or  the  largeft  birds. — 
jpbil.  Tranf.  vo\.         p.  376. 

(b)  They  muft  have  been  in  plenty  notwithftanding,  or  the  Emperor  VitelHus  could  not  have  got  fufficicnt 
for  his  large  difh,  called  the  Buck/er  of  Minerva,  which,  hiftory  fays,  was  filled  with  the  livers  of  icari,  tongueg 
of  flamingoes,  and  brains  of  pheafants  and  peacocks. 
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found  vaft  numbers  of  wild  onee  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Hyarotis  ;  and  was  fo  ftruck  with  their  beauty,  as 
to  appoint  a  fevcrc  puniflimcnt  on  any  perfon  that  kill- 
ed them. 

Peacocks  crefts,  in  ancient  times,  wd-e  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  kisgs  of  England.  Ernald  de  Ac- 
lent  was  fined  to  king  John  in  140  palfries,  with  fack- 
buts,  lorains,  gilt  fpurs,  and  peacocks  crefts,  fuch  as 
would  be  for  his  credit.    See  Plate  CCCLXXXI. 

5.  The  pavo  bicalcaratus,  is  larger  than  the  common 
phcafaiit.  The  bill  is  black,  but  from  the  noftrils  to 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red.  The  irides  are  yel- 
low. The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  fuf- 
ficiently  long  to  form  a  creft,  of  a  dull  brown  colour. 
The  fpace  I)etween  the  bill  and  eyes  is  naked,  with  a 
few  fcattered  hairs  :  the  fides  of  the  head  are  white  : 
the  neck  is  bright  brown,  ftriated  acrofs  with  dufky 
brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  back,  fcapulars,  and 
wing  covertSj  are  dull  brown,  dotted  with  paler  bro.vn 
and  yellowini ;  befides  which,  each  feather  is  marked 
near  the  end  with  a  roundifh  large  fpot  of  a  gilded 
purple  colour,  chang"-  g  into  blue  and  green  in  diffe- 
rent lights  :  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  arc 
dotted  with  white:  all  the  under  parts  are  brown,  ftri- 
ated tranfverfely  with  fdack  :  the  quills  are  dufky  ;  the 
fecondaries  are  marked  with  the  fame  fpot  as  the  reft; 
o{  the  wing :  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  longer  than 
the  tail,  and  each  marked  at  the  end  with  a  foot  like 
the  wing  feathers,  each  of  which  is  furrounded  firft 
with  a  circle  of  black,  and  ultimately  with  an  orange 
one  :  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown,  and  on  the 
back  part  of  etch  leg  are  two  fpurs,  one  above  the 
other. 

The  female  is  a  third  fmaller  than  the  male.  The  head, 
xieck,  and  under  parts  are  brown  ;  the  head  fmooth  : 
the  upper  parts  are  alfo  brown,  and  the  feathers  mark- 
ed with  a  dull  blue  fpot,  furrounded  with  dirty  orange: 
the  feathers  which  cover  the  tail  are  fimilar  ;  but 
marked  at  the  end  with  an  obfcure  dull  oval  fpot  of 
blue  :  the  legs  have  no  fpurs. 

This  fpecies  u  of  Chinefe  origin,  and  fome  of  them 
have  been  brought  from  China  to  England  alive,  and 
have  been  for  fome  time  in  the  poffeflion  of  Dr  James 
Monro.  The  male  is  now  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum, 
in  the  fineft  prefervatien. 

Sonnerat  obferves,  that  the  bird  from  whence  his 
defcription  was  taken  had  two  fpurs  on  one  leg,  and 
three  on  the  other.  This  muft  furely  be  a  lufus  na- 
iura ;  efpecially  as  he  fays,  it  is  the  fame  as  that  in 
Ed'w,  pi.  67. 

6.  The  pavo  tibetanus,  is  about  the  fizc  of  a  pinta- 
do, being  about  two  feet  and  nearly  two  inches  long. 
The  bill  i«  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  cinere- 
ous :  the  irides  are  yellow  :  the  head,  neck,  and  under 
parts  are  afh  coloured,  marked  with  blackifh  lines: 
the  wing  coverts,  back,  and  rump,  are  grey,  with  fmall 
white  dots ;  befides  which,  on  the  wing  coverts  and 
back  are  large  round  fpots  of  a  fine  blue,  ch-rfuging  in 
different  lights  to  violet  and  green  gold  :  the  quills 
and  upper  tail  coverts  nre  alfo  grey,  marked  with  black- 
ifh  lines  ;  the  quills  have  two  round  blue  fpots  on  each, 
like  thofc  of  the  coverts  ;  on  the  outer  webs,  and  on 
each  tail  feather,  there  are  four  of  the  fime,  two  on 
each  fide  the  web  ;  the  middle  coverts  are  the  longeft, 
the  others  ftiorten  by  degrees  :  the  legs  are  grey,  fur- 
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lii/hcd  with  two  fpurs  behind,  like  the  laft  fpeciCJ  : 
the  claws  are  blackifti.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
kingdom  of  Thibet.  The  Chinefe  gire  it  the  name  of 
Ch'm-tchvr;'-Kht.. 

Pavo,  in  ichthyology.    See  PpAcocK-Ji/h. 

Pavo,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphcre,  unknown  to  the  aticitnts,  and  not  vifible 
in  our  latitude.  It  confifts  of  1 4  ftars,  of  which  the 
names  and  fituations  arc  as  follow  : 

7q 


The  eye  o f  the  peacock 

In  the  brcaft 

In  the  right  wing 

In  the  middle 

In  the  root  of  the  tail,  firft 

5- 


10. 


fecond 
third 
fourth 
fifth 
fixth 

feventli 
laft 


Longitud 


Latitude 
South. 


24  41 
18  41 


42 
53 

42 

55 
1 1 

49 
39 

22 
7 

21  II 


336 
51I46 

38145 
2  8|44 
24:44 

11I41 
2239 

337 
3438 
■7:38 

54^40 
4441 


48 
7:5'^ 


1 1 

56 

52 
29 

6 

37 
3 

10 
54 
3 

9 
28 
6 
49 


18 
21 

34 

8 

13 

9 
23 
46 

'4 

36 

28 
2 
3 
7 


In  the  right  foot 

In  the  left  foot  9  43 

See  Astronomy,  n°  406 

PAVOR,  a  Roman  deity,  whofe  worfhip  was  intro- 
duced by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  who,  in  a  panic,  vowed  a 
fhrine  to  him,  and  one  to  Pallor,  Palenefs  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  found  on  the  coins  of  that  family. 

PAURiEDASTYLiE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  perfeft  cryftals  with  double  py- 
lamids,  and  no  intermediate   column,  compofed  of 

12  planes,  or  two  hexangular  pyramids  joined  bafe  to 
bafe. 

PAUSANIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  in 
which  were  folemn  games,  wherein  nobody  contend- 
ed but  free-born  Spart.ins ;  in  honour  of  Paufanias 
the  Spartan  general,  under  whom  the  Greeks  over- 
came the  Perfians  in  the  famous  battle  of  Platsea, 

PAUSANIAS,  a  Spartan  king  and  general,  who 
fignalized  himfclf  at  the  battle  of  Plar^a  againft  the 
Perfians.  The  Greeks,  very  fenfible  of  his  fervices, 
rewarded  his  merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  fpoils  taken 
from  the  Perfians.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
command  the  Spartan  armies,  and  he  extended  his 
conquefts  in  Afia;  but  the  haughtinefs  of  his  behavi- 
our created  him  many  enemies;  and  the  Athenians 

foon  ol^tained  a  fuperiority  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  ■ 

Paufanias,  diffatisfied  with  his  countrymen,  offered  to 
betray  Greece  to  the  Ptifians,  if  lie  received  in  iiiar- 
riage  as  the  reward  of  his  perfi  !y  the  daughter  of 
their  king.  His  intrigues  were  difcovered  by  means 
of  a  young  man  who  was  intruded  with  his  letters  to 
Perfia,  and  who  refuf  d  to  go,  on  recoUeding  that  fuch 
as  had  been  employed  in  that  office  before  had  never  re- 
turned. The  letters  were  given  to  the  Ephori  of  Spar- 
ta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Paufanias  was  thus  difcovered. 
He  fled  for  fafety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva  ;  and  as  the 
fanftity  of  the  place  fcreened  him  from  the  violence 
I  of 


Pav« 

ii 

Paufaaiat. 
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Paufanias  of  his  puffuers,  the  facred  building  was  furrounded 
Peace     ^'^^^  heaps  of  ftones,  the  firft  of  which  was  carried  there 

\  '  '  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the  unhappy  man.  He 
was  ftarved  to  death  in  the  temple,  and  died  about 
474  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  There  was  a  fe- 
ftival  and  folemn  games  inftituted  to  his  honour,  in 
which  only  free-born  Spartans  contended.  There  was 
alfo  an  oration  fpoken  in  his  praife,  in  which  his  ac- 
tions were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle  ofPlattea, 
and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.    See  Pausania. 

Pausanias,  a  learned  Greek  hiftorian  and  ora- 
tor, in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reign  of  Antoni- 
nus the  philofopher,  was  the  difciple  of  Hetodus  At- 
ticus.  He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Greece  ;  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  great 
age.  He  wrote  an  excellent  defcription  of  Greece, 
ip  ten  books ;  in  which  we  find  not  only  the  fitua- 
tion  of  places,  but  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  and 
every  thing  mod  curious  and  worthy  of  knowledge. 
Abbe  Gedoin  has  given  a  French  tranflation  of  it,  in 
2  vols  4to. 

PAUSE,  a  flop  or  ceffation  in  fpeaking,  finging, 
playing,  or  the  like.  One  ufe  of  pointing  in  gram- 
mar is  to  make  proper  paufes,  in  certain  places. — 
There  is  a  paufe  in  the  middle  of  each  verfe  ;  in  an 
hemiftich,  it  is  called  a  re^  or  repofe.  See  Poetry, 
and  Reading. 

PAW,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  paw  the 
ground,  when,  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  painful,  he 
does  not  reft  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurt 
hinafelf  as  he  walks. 

PAWN,  a  pledge  or  gage  for  furety  of  payment  of 
faoney  lent.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived  a  pugno,  quia  res 
qucf  p'tgnori  datitur,  pugjio  Del  manu  iraduntur.  The 
party  tiiat  pawns  goods  hath  a  general  property  in 
them  ;  they  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that  hath 
them  in  pawn  for  any  offence  of  his,  nor  be  taken  in 
execution  for  his  debt  ;  neither  may  they  otherwife  be 
put  in  execution  till  the  debt  for  which  they  are  pawn- 
ed is  fatisfied. 

If  the  pawn  is  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he 
18  not  anfwcrable  ;  though  if  the  pawnee  ufe  the  thing, 
as  a  jewel,  watch,  &c.  that  will  not  be  the  worfe  for 
wearing,  which  he  may  do,  it  is  at  his  peril ;  and 
if  he  is  robbed,  he  is  anfwerable  to  the  owner,  as  the 
ufing  oc  afioned  the  lofs,  &c. 

If  the  pa.vn  is  of  fuch  a  nature  that  the  keeping  is 
a  charge  to  the  pawnee,  as  a  cow  or  a  horfe,  &c.  he 
may  milk  the  one  and  ride  the  other,  and  this  fhall 
go  in  recompence  for  his  keeping. 

Things  which  will  grow  the  worfe  by  ufing,  as  ap- 
parel, &c.  he  may  not  ufe. 

PE  ^,  in  botany.    See  Pisum. 

PE;\CE  (Temple  of),  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
which  was  confuined  by  fire  A.  D.  191  ;  produced,  as 
fome  writers  fuppofe,  by  a  flight  earthquake,  for  Jio 
thuntler  was  heard  at  tfie  time.  Dio  Caffius,  how- 
ever, fuppofes  that  it  began  in  the  adjoining  houfcs. 
Be  that  ?s  it  will,  the  temple^  with  all  the  furrounding 
buildings,  were  reduced  to  afhes.  That  magnificent 
ftrufture  had  been  raifed  by  Vtfpafian  after  the  de- 
firuftion  of  JeruLlem,  and  enriched  with  the  fpoils  and 
Qrn.iments  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews.  The  ancients 
fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  the  moft  ftately  buildings  in  Rome, 
Xhere  men  of  learning  ufed  to  hold  theix-  aflemblies, 
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and  lodge  thciV  writings,  as  many  others  dcpofited  Pea 
their  jewels,  and  whatever  elfe  they  efteemed  of  great 
value.  It  was  likewife  made  ufe  of  as  a  kind  of  ma- 
gazine for  the  fpices  that  were  brought  by  the  Roman 
merchants  out  of  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  fo  that  many 
lich  perfons  were  reduced  to  beggary,  all  their  valuable 
elfefts  and  treafures  being  confumed  in  one  night, 
with  the  temple. 

PEACH,  in  botany.    See  Amygdalus. 

PEACOCK,  in  ornithology.    See  Pavo. 

PEACOCK-FiJh.  Pinna  ani  radi'ts  55,  caudali  falcata. 
The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  various  colours  ;  the  fin  of 
the  anus  has  55  ftrcaks,  and  its  tail  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent.  The  head  is  without  fcales  ;  it  is  brovm 
upon  the  upper  part,  yellow  above  the  eyes,  and  of  a 
filver  colour  on  the  fides.  The  back  is  round,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  blue  ftreaks  in  a  ferpentine 
form  ;  and  the  belly  bright  as  filver.  The  fins  of  the 
breaft  are  round,  and,  like  thofe  of  the  belly,  have  a 
yellow  ground  with  a  grey  border  ;  that  of  the  back 
is  of  a  violet  colour  ;  that  of  the  anus  is  ftr»w  colour- 
ed ;  and,  lafi;ly,  that  of  the  tail  is  yellow  on  the  fif!es, 
red  towards  the  middle,  and  bordered  with  a  deep 
blue.    We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  its  length.  # 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fifii  found  only  in  the  In- 
dian feas,  and  therefore  called  the  Indian  peacock  JiJJj ; 
which  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  language  of  Linnaeus  : 
Pavo  pinna  caudali  forcipata  :  fpinis  dorfalibui  1 4  : 
vcello  caruleo  pone  oculos.  It  has  the  fin  of  its  tail 
forked;  14  fharp  points  or  prickleB  on  the  back,  w'th 
a  round  blue  ftreak  iichind  the  eyes. 

The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  an  elliptical  form  ;  the 
head  is  covered  with  fcales  to  the  tip  of  the  fnout ; 
the  two  jaws  are  armed  with  long  and  fharp  teeth ;  the 
ball  of  the  eye  is  black,  and  the  iris  of  a  white  colour, 
with  a  mixture  of  green.  At  the  infcrtion  of  the  fins 
of  the  belly  is  found  a  bony  fubflance.  The  head, 
back,  and  fides,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  lefs 
deep,  and  covered  with  lines  or  ftreaks  of  fky  blue. 
Thefe  colours  are  fo  agreeably  mixed,  that  they  re- 
femble  the  elegance  of  the  peacock's  tail. 

PEAK  OF  Derbyshire,  a  chain  of  very  high 
mountains  in  the  county  of  Derby  in  England,  famous 
for  the  mines  they  contain,  and  for  their  remarkable 
cavetns.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  are  Pool'ff- 
hole  and  Elden-hole.  The  former  is  a  cave  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hill  called  CoUmofs,  fo  narrow  at  the  en>. 
trance  that  palTengers  are  obliged  to  creep  on  all-fours  ; 
but  it  foon  opens  to  a  confiderable  height,  extending 
to  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  roof  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  an  ancient  cathedral.  By  the  petrify- 
ing water  continually  dropping  in  many  parts  of  the 
cave  are  formed  a  variety  of  curious  figures  and  rcpre- 
fentations  of  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art.  There 
is  a  column  here  as  clear  as  ala?)after,  which  is  called 
The  ^een  of  Scots  Pillar^  becaufe  Queen  Mary  \t  faid 
to  have  proceeded  thus  far  when  fhe  vifited  the  cavern. 
It  feems  the  cuviofity  of  that  princefs  had  led  her 
thus  far  into  this  dark  abode  ;  and  indeed  there  are 
few  travellers  who  care  to  venture  farther;  but  others, 
determined  to  fee  the  end  of  all,  have  gone  beyond  it. 
After  fliding  do^wn  the  rock  a  little  way,  is  found  the 
dreary  cavity  turned  upwards :  following  its  courfe, 
and  climbing  from  crag  to  crag,  the  traveller  arrives  at 
a  great  height,  till  the.  rock,  clofiug  over  his  head 
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•eak.  on  all  fides,  puts  an  end  to  any  further  fubterraneous 
journey;  Juft  at  turning  to  defcend,  the  attention  is 
caught  by  a  chafm,  in  which  h  feen  a  candle  glim- 
mering at  a  vaft  depth  underneath.  The  guides  fay, 
that  the  light  is  at  a  place  near  Mary  Q_ueen  of  Scots 
pillar,  and  no  lefs  than  80  yards  below.  It  appears 
frightfully  dtep  indeed  to  look  down  ;  but  perhaps 
does  not  meafure  any  thing  like  what  it  is  faid  to  do. 
If  a  piftol  is  fired  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  pillar,  it  will 
make  a  report  as  loud  as  a  cannon.  Near  the  extre- 
mity there  is  a  hollow  in  the  roof,  called  the  Need/e's 
Eye  ;  in  which  if  a  candle  is  placed,  it  will  reprefent  a 
ftar  in  the  firmanent  to  thofe  who  are  below.  At  a 
little  diftance  from  this  cave  is  a  fmall  clear  ftreatn 
confifting  of  hot  and  celd  water,  fo  near  each  other, 
that  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  fame  hand  may  be 
put,  the  one  into  the  hot  water  and  the  other  into 
the  cold. 

Elden-hole  is  a  dreadful  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  which,  before  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century, 
was  thought  to  be  altogether  unfathomable.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  poor  man  was  let  down 
into  it  for  200  yards  ;  but  he  was  drawn  up  in  a  fren- 
zy, and  foon  after  died.  In  1682,  it  was  examined  by 
Captain  Collins,  and  in  1699  by  Captain  Sturmy,  who 
publifhed  their  accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  The  latter  defcended  by  ropes  fixed  at  the  top 
of  an  old  lead-ore  pit,  four  fathoms  almoft  perpendicu- 
lar, and  from  thence  three  fathoms  more  obliquely,  be- 
tween two  great  rocks.  At  the  bottom  of  this  he 
found  an  entrance  into  a  very  fpacious  cavern,  from 
whence  he  defcended  along  with  a  miner  for  25  fa- 
thoms perpendicular.  At  laft  they  came  to  a  great 
river  or  water,  which  he  found  to  be  20  fathoms 
broad  and  eight  fathoms  deep.  The  miner  who  ac- 
companied him,  infifted  that  this  water  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  the  fea  ;  but  the  Captain  difproved  this 
aflertion,  by  remaining  in  the  place  from  three  hours 
flood  to  two  hours  ebb,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  water.  As  they 
walked  by  the  fide  of  this  water,  they  obferved  a  hol- 
low in  the  rock  fome  feet  above  them.  The  miner  went 
into  this  place,  which  was  the  mouth  of  another  cavern ; 
and  walked  for  about  70  paces  in  it,  till  he  juft  loft 
fight  of  the  Captain.  He  then  called  to  him,  that  he 
had  found  a  rich  mine ;  but  immediately  after  came 
running  out  and  crying,  that  he  had  feen  an  evil  fpi- 
rit ;  neither  could  any  perfuafions  induce  him  to  re- 
turn. The  floor  of  thefe  caverns  is  a  kind  of  white 
ftone  enamelled  with  lead  ore,  and  the  roofs  are  en- 
crufted  with  fliining  fpar.  On  his  return  from  this 
fubterraneous  journey,  Captain  Sturmy  was  feized  with 
a  violent  headach,  which,  after  continuing  four  days, 
terminated  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  fliort 
time. 

Several  years  ago  this  cavern  was  vifited  by  the  late 
Mr  James  Fergufon  :  who  tells  us,  that  it  confifts  of 
two  hollows  one  over  another  ;  but  that  the  mouth  of 
the  lowermoft  is  now  flopped  up  by  planks  of  timber 
laid  acrofs  it,  on  which  is  a  heap  of  ftones  thrown  in 
at  the  upper  mouth  with  a  defign  to  fill  up  the  cavern 
entirely  ;  which,  however,  will  probably  be  never  ac- 
compliflied  on  account  of  its  vaft  fize. 
Peak  of  Tenertffe.    See  Teneriffe. 


PEAN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a  coat  af 
arms  is  fable,  and  the  powderings  or. 

PEAR,  in  botany.    See  Pyr. us. 

PEAR-Glafs.    See  Vitrea  Lacryma. 

PE  ARCE  (Dr),  lord  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  the 
fon  of  a  diftillerin  High  Holborn.  He  married  Mifs 
Adams,  the  daughter  of  a  diftiller  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  confiderable  fortune,  who  lived  with 
him  52  years  in  the  higheft  degree  of  connubial  hap. 
pinefs.  He  had  his  education  in  Wcftminfter  fchool, 
where  he  was  diftinguiftred  by  his  merit,  and  elefted 
one  of  the  king's  fcholars.  In  1710,  when  he  was  20 
years  old,  he  was  eleftcd  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  at  the 
univerfity,  he  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with  lighter 
compofitions,  fome  of  which  are  inferted  in  the  Guar- 
dian and  Spectator.  In  17 16,  he  publifticd  his  edi- 
tion of  Cicero  de  Oratore^  and,  at  the  defire  of  a  friend, 
luckily  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Parker  (af- 
terwards Earl  ©f  Macclesfield),  to  whom  he  was  a 
ftranger.  This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
ture fortune;  for  Lord  Parker  foon  recommended  him 
to  Dr  Bentley,  mafter  of  Trinity,  to  be  made  one  of 
the  fellows  ;  and  the  dotlor  confented  to  it  on  this 
condition,  that  his  lordfliip  would  promife  to  unmake 
him  again  as  foon  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  give  him 
a  living.  In  171 7,  Mr  Pearce  was  ordained  at  the 
age  of  27  ;  having  taken  time  enough,  as  he  thought, 
to  attain  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  facred  office. 
In  1 718,  Lord  Parker  was  appointed  chancellor,  and 
invited  Mr  Pearce  to  live  with  him  in  his  houfe  as 
chaplain.  In  1719,  he  was  inftituted  into  the  reftory 
of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Eflcx  ;  and  in  1720,  intb 
that  of  St  Bartholomew,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
woxth.  ^00  \.  per  annum.  In  1723,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor prefented  him  to  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  His 
Majefty,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  was  applied  to  in 
favour  of  St  Claget,  who  was  then  along  with  him  ; 
and  the  doftor  aftually  kifieJ  hands  upon  the  occa- 
fion  :  but  the  chancellor,  upon  the  king's  return,  dif- 
puted  the  point,  and  was  permitted  to  prefent  Mr 
Pearce.' — Mr  Pearce  foon  attracted  the  notice  and 
efteem  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations  and  of  the 
greateft  abilities.  Befide  Lord  Parker,  he  could  rec- 
kon amongft  his  patrons  or  friends,  Lord  Maccles- 
field, Mr  Pulteney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath),  arch- 
bifhop  Potter,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
and  other  illuftrious  perfonages. — In  1724,  the  de- 
gree of  dodtor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by 
archbiftiop  Wake.  The  fame  year  he  dedicated  to  his 
patron,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  his  edition  of  Lnn- 
ginus  on  the  SuMime,  with  a  new  Latin  vtrfion  and 
notes. 

When  the  church  of  St  Martin's  was  rebuilt,  Dr 
Pearce  preached  a  fermon  at  the  confecration,  which 
he  afterwards  printed,  and  accompanied  with  an  effay 
on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  temples,  traced  from  the 
rude  ftones  which  were  firft  ufed  for  altars  to  the  noble 
ftrufture  of  Solomon,  which  he  confiders  as  the  firft 
temple  completely  covered.  His  obfervations  on  tha't 
building  which  is  called  the  Temple  of  Dagon  removes 
part  of  the  difficulty  which  prefents  Itfelf  in  the  narra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  uhich  Samfon  deftroyed  It. 

The  deanery  of  Winchefter  bCvOmin^  vacant,  Dr 
I  2  Pearce 
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Pear-ce.  pcarc^  was  appointed  dean  in  1759;  and  In  the  year    ton,  occafioncd  by  the  dod^or'a  letter  to  Waterland, 

on  the  publication  of  hia  treatife,  intitled,  Scripture 


1744  he  was  elefted  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of 
convocation  for  the  province  of  Canterbury.  His  friends 
now  began  to  think  of  him  for  the  epifcopal  dignity  ; 
but  Mr  Dean's  language  rather  declined  it.  However, 
after  feveral  difficulties  had  been  tlarted  and  removed, 
he  confented  to  accept  the  bifhcpric  of  Bangor,  and 
promifed  Lord  Hard  wicke  to  do  ic  with  a  good  grace. 
He  accordingly  made  proper  acknowledgments  of  the 
royal  goovinefs,  and  was  confecrated  Ft!^.  12.  1748. 
Upon  the  declining  Hate  of  health  of  Dr  WiIcock<i, 
bii'hop  of  Rochefter;  the  biOiop  of  Bangor  was  feveral 
times  applied  to  by  archbirtiop  Herring  to  accept  of 
Rochefter,  and  the  deanery  of  Wettmin'ier,  in  exchange 
for  Bangor  ;  but  the  bifhop  then  hrit  fignified  his  de- 
lire  to  obtTin  leave  to  refign  and  retire  to  a  private 
life.  His  lordfhip,  however,  upon  being  prefTed,  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon.  —  "  My  1  ord  (faid 
he  to  the  Duke  of  NewcalUs),  your  grace  offers  thefe 
dignities  to  me  in  fo  generous  and  friendly  a  manner, 
that  I  promifc  you  to  accept  them."  Upon  the  death 
of  Bifhop  Wilcocks  he  was  accordingly  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  Rocheilcr  and  deanery  of  Wellminiler  in 
1756.  Bilhop  Slierlock  died  in  1 761,  and  Lord  Bath 
offered  his  intereft  for  getting  the  bifliop  of  Rochefter 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  dioccfe  of  London  ; 
tut  the  bifbop  tcvJ  his  lordfliip,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  be  bifhop  of  London  or  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury. 

In  the  year  1763,  his  lorJfhip  being  73  years  old, 
and  finding  himfelf  lefs  fic  for  ihe  bufinefs  of  his  lia- 
tions  as  biihop  and  dean,  intormed  his  friend  Lord 
Bath  of  his  intention  to  refign  both,  and  live  In  a  re- 
tired manner  upon  his  private  fortune.  Lord  Bath 
undertook  to  acquaint  his  majefty  ;  who  named  a  day 
and  hour,  when  the  bilhop  was  admitted  alone  into  the 
clofet.  He  told  the  king,  that  he  wifhed  to  havefome 
interval  between  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs  and  eternity; 
and  dcfired  his  majefty  to  cionfult  proper  perfons  about 
the  propriety  and  legahty  of  his  refignation.  Li  about 
two  months  the  king  informed  him,  that  Lord  Mans- 
field faw  no  obj.6lion  ;  and  that  Lord  Northington, 
who  had  been  doubtful,  on  farther  confideration 
thought  that  the  requcft  might  be  complied  with. 
Unfortunately  for  the  bifhop.  Lord  Bath  applied  for 
Bilhop  Newton  to  fucceed.  This  alarmed  the  minl- 
ftry,  who  thought  that  no  dignities  fhould  be  obtain- 
ed but  through  their  hands.  They  therefore  oppofed 
the  refignation  ;  and  his  majefty  was  informed  that  the 
bilhops  difliked  the  defign.  His  majefty  fent.  to  him 
again;  and  at  a  third  audience  told  him,  that  he  muft 
think  no  more  of  refi^ning.  The  biftiop  replied,  "  8ir, 
I  am  all  duty  and  fubmiffion ;"  and  then  retired. 

In  1768  he  obtained  leave  to  refign  the  deanery  ;  in 
1773,  he  loft  his  lady  ;  and  after  fome  months  of  ling- 
ering decay,  he  died  at  Little  Enling,  June  29.  1774. 

This  eminent  prelate  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  every 
part  of  his  life  by  the  virtues  proper  to  his  ftation. 
His  literary  abilities,  and  application  to  facred  and 
philological  learning,  appear  by  his  works  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  on  occafion  of  the  biihop  of  Rochefter'a 
commitment  to  the  Tower,  2d  edit.  1722.  Miracles 
ef  Jefua  vindicated,  1727  and  1728.  A  review  of  the 
text  of  Milton,  1733.  Two  letters  agaiuft  Dr  Middle- 


Vindlcatedy^  3  edit.  1752.  And  fince  his  death,  a  com- 
mentary with  notes  on  the  fourEvangelills  and  the  Ads 
of  the  Apoftles,  together  with  a  new  tranfl^ition  of  St 
Paul's  firft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinth'ans,  with  a  para- 
phrafe  and  notefi,  have  been  pubiiihed,  with  his  lif«j 
prefixed,  from  original  MSS.  in  2  vols  410. 

The  following  charaaer  of  this  excellent  bi/hop  wa* 
pubiiihed  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1775,  and 
wat  written,  as  we  are  toh',  by  a  ciintemporary  and 
friend.  "  The  world  has  not  loft  for  many  years  a 
more  refpedlable  member  of  fociety  than  the  late  Dr 
Pcarce  ;  nor  the  clergy  a  more  pious  and  learned  pre- 
late. In  his  younger  days,  be'ore  he  became  a  gra- 
duate, he  pubiiihed  that  excellent  edition  of  Longinus, 
Hill  admired  afid  quoted  by  the  beft  critics.  What  is 
faid  of  Longinus  himfelf  by  our  excellent  Englifb 
poet,  is  as  appli<.able  to  the  editor :  '  He  is  himfelf 
the  great  fublime  he  draws  ;'  for  very  few  of  his  order 
ever  arrived  to  that  perfedioii  in  eloquence,  for  whicb 
he  was  fo  juftly  eelebr;;ted.  His  didlicn  w:\s  fimple,  ner- 
vous, and  flowing;  his  fentiments  werejuft  and  fublime  j 
more  fublime  than  the  heathen  critic,  in  proportion, 
to  the  fuperior  fublimity  of  the  Chriftian  revelation. 
Yet  he  was  never  puffed  up  with  the  general  applaufcs 
of  the  world,  but  of  an  humble  deportment,  refem- 
bling  the  meek  Jefus  as  far  as  the  weaknefs  of  human 
nature  can  refemble  a  charafter  without  fin.  Hi* 
countenance  w^s  ?dways  placid,  and  difplayed  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  heart,  If  his  extcnfive  charity  had  not 
proved  it  to  a  demonftration.  PL's  thirft  of  knowledge 
prompted  him  to  3  very  ftudious  life,  and  that  render- 
ed both  his  complexion  and  conftitution  delicate  ;  yet 
It  held  out  by  the  bleffing  of  Providence  beyond  the 
85th  year  of  his  age;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
confidcring  the  midnight  lamp  had  caft  a  pi^lenefs  over 
his  complexion:  yet  with  all  his  learning  and  know- 
ledge, his  humility  and  modefty  reftrained  him  from 
many  publications,  which  the  world  may  hope  for  from 
his  executors  ;  one  particularly  in  divinity,  which  has 
been  the  object  of  his  contemplation  for  many  years 
paft.  With  a  view  to  complete  that  v^'ork,  and  to  re- 
tire from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  he  ftrup:gled  fo  hard 
to  refign  his  bifliepric,  &c.  After  pofTefliiig  the  efteetn 
and  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him  for  a  long  feriea 
of  years,  either  as  reftor  of  a  very  large  parifh,  or  as  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  he  has  left  the  world  In  tears; 
and  gone  to  receive  the  infinite  reward  of  his  piety 
and  virtue  " 

PEARCPI,  in  ichthyology.  See  Perca. 
The  pearch  aftbrds  good  fport  for  the  angler.  The 
beft  time  for  their  biting  is  when  the  fpring  Is  over, 
and  before  the  heats  of  fummer  come  on.  At  this 
time  they  are  very  greedy;  and  the  angler,  with  good 
management,  may  take  at  one  ftanding  all  that  are 
In  the  hoU,  be  they  ever  fo  many. 

The  proper  baits  are  a  minow  or  young  frog  ;  but 
the  worm  called  the  brandlings  well  fcoured.  Is  alfa 
excellent  at  all  times  of  the  year.  When  the  pearch 
bites,  he  fhould  always  have  a  great  deal  of  time  al. 
lowed  him  to  fwallow  the  bait. 

The  pearch  will  bite  all  day  long.  If  the  weather  be 
cloudy  ;  but  the  beft  time  is  from  eight  to  ten  In  the 
morning,  and  from  three  till  fix  in  the  afternoon. 

The 
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The  pcarch  is  very  abftemious  in  winter,  and  will  ftl-    of  a  pigeon's  egg 
dom  bite  in  this  feafon  of  the  year;  if  he  dots  at  all, 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day  :  at  which  time  indeed 
all  fi(h  bite  bed  at  that  feafon. 

If  the  bait  be  a  minow,  which  is  the  bait  that  af- 
fords moft  diverfion  to  the  angler,  it  mud  he  fadened 
to  the  hook  alire,  hy  putting  the  hook  throiiiirh  the 
upper  lip  or  back- fin  ;  it  muft  be  kept  at  about  mid- 
water,  and  the  float  muft  be  a  quill  and  a  cork,  that 
the  minow  alone  mny  not  he  able  to  fink  it. 

The  line  muft  be  of  fiik,  and  ftrong  ;  and  the  hook 
armed  with  a  fmall  and  fine  wire,  that  if  a  pike  (hould 
take  the  bait,  as  is  not  unfrcquc-ntly  the  cafe,  he  may 
le  taken.  The  way  to  carry  the  m'nows  or  fmall 
gudgeons  alive  for  baits  is  this  :  A  tin  pot  is  to  be 
provided,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  and  filled  with  water  ; 
atid  the  M\  bein^  put  in  this,  th-e  w.iter  is  to  be  chan- 
ged once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  hole?,  with- 
oxit  taking  oft'  the  lid  at  any  time,  except  when  the 
bait  is  to  be  taken  out. 

A  fmall  calling  net,  made  forthefe  little  fiPn,  (hould 

be  taken  out  with  the  pearch- tackle  ;  and  one  or  two 

caftg  of  this  will  take  baits  enough  for  the  day,  with- 
out any  farther  trouble.    When  the  bait  is  a  frog, 

the  hook  is  to  be  faflened  to  the  upper  part  of  the 

leg.    The  beft  place  fer  the  fifhing  for  pearch  is  in 

the  turn  of  the  water  near  fome  gravelly  fcour.  A 

place  of  this  kind  being  pitched  upon,  it  fhould  be 

baited  over- night  with  lobworms  chopped  to  pieces  ; 

and  in  the  morning,  on  going  to  it,  the  depth  h  to  be 

regularly  plumbed,  and  then  the  hook  is  to  be  baited 

with  the  worm  or  other  bait ;  and  as  it  drags  along, 

the  pearch  will  foon  feizc  upon  it. 

PR/iRcn-Glue,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  ghie,  nf  re- 
markable ftrength  and  purity,  made  from  tlu  fcins  of 

pearches. 

PEARL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard,  white,  fhining 
body,  ufuiUy  loundifti,  found  in  a  teftaceous  fifli  re- 
ferabling  an  oyfter. 

Pearls,  though  efteemed  of  the  number  of  gems  by 
our  jewellero,  and  highly  valued,  not  only  at  this  time 
but  in  all  ages,  proceed  only  from  a  diftemper  in  the 
creature  that  produces  them,  analogous  to  the  bezoars 
and  other  ftony  concretions  in  feveral  animals  of  other 
kinds. 

The  fifh  in  which  thefe  are  ufually  produced  is  the 
Eall  Indian  peail-oyfter,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
Befides  this  fhell,  there  are  many  others  that  are  found 
to  produce  pearls ;  as  the  common  oyfter,  the  mufcle, 
and  feveral  others  ;  the  pearls  of  which  are  often  very 
good  ;  but  thofe  of  the  true  Indian  berberi,  or  pearl- 
oftyer,  are  in  general  fuperior  to  aU.  The  fmall  or 
feed-pearls,  alfo  called  ounce  pearls^  from  their  being 
fold  by  the  ounce  and  not  by  tale,  are  vaftly  the 
moft  numerous  and  common  :  but,  as  in  diamonds, 
among  the  multitudes  of  fmall  one?,  there  are  fmaller 
numbers  and  larger  found,  fo  in  pearls  there  are  larger 
and  larger  kinds  ;  but  as  they  incrcafe  in  fize,  they 
are  proportionably  lefe  frequent ;  and  this  is  one  rea- 
fon  of  their  great  price.  We  have  Scotch  pearls  fre- 
quently as  big  as  a  little  tare,  fome  as  big  as  a  large 
pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean  ;  but 
thefe  are  ufually  of  a  bad  ftiape,  and  of  little  value  in 
proportion  to  their  weight.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had 
a  pearl  perfeft  in  its  fnape  and  colour,  and  of  the  fize 
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The  fineft,  and  what  I«  called  the 
true  ftiiapc  of  tlie  pearl,  is  a  perfect  roimd  ;  but  if  ' 
pearls  of  a  confiderable  fize  are  of  the  ihape  of  a  pear, 
F-v?  is  not  unfrequently  the  cafe,  they  are  not  lefs  va- 
lued, ab  they  fcrve  ior  e:.r  rings  and  other  ornaments. 
Their  colour  ought  to  be  a  pure  white  ;  and  that  not 
a  de  U.1  and  lif'kfs,  but  a  clear  and  brilliant  ons  :  they 
muft  be  perfectly  free  from  any  foulnefs,  fpot,  or  ftaiu  ; 
and  their  furfaces  muft  be  naturally  fmooth  and  glofty; 
for  they  bring  their  natural  poliih  with  them,  which 
art  is  not  able  to  improve. 

All  pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  ftiell,  and 
confift  of  a  number  of  coats  fpread  with  perfeft  regu- 
larity one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  feveral 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  the  feveral  ftrata  of  the 
ftones  found  in  the  blidders  or  ftomachs  of  animals, 
only  much  thinner. 

Manner  of  Fijhing  for  Pearls  in  the  Eajl  Indies. — 
There  are  two  feafons  for  pearl-fiftiing  :  the  firft  is  in 
March  and  April,  and  the  Lift  in  Auguft  and  Septem- 
ber ;  and  the  more  rain  there  fails  in  the  year,  the 
more  plentiful  are  thefe  fiftieries.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  feafon  there  are  fomctimes  250  barks  on  the 
banks ;  the  larger  bark?  have  two  divers,  and  the 
fmaller  one.  As  foon  as  the  barks  arrive  at  the  place 
where  the  fifti  lie,  and  have  caft  anchor,  each  diver 
binds  a  ftone,  fix  inches  thick  and  a  foot  long,  under 
his  body  ;  which  ferves  him  as  a  ballaft,  prevents  his 
being  driven  away  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  and 
enables  him  to  walk  more  fteadily  under  the  waves. 
They  alfo  tie  another  very  heavy  ftone  to  one  foot,  by 
which  they  are  very  fpeedily  fent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fea :  and  as  the  oyfters  are  ufually  firmly  faftcned  to 
the  rocks,  they  arm  their  hands  with  leather  mittens, 
to  prevent  their  being  wounded  in  pulhng  them  vio- 
lently off ;  but  this  taft<  fome  perform  with  an  Iron 
rake.  In  the  laft  place,  each  diver  carries  dov/n 
with  hini  a  large  net  in  the  manner  of  a  fack>  tied  to 
his  neck  by  a  long  cord,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
faftened  to  the  4ide  of  the  bark.  This  net  is  to  hold 
the  oyfters  gatheied  from  the  rock,  and  the  cord  ia 
to  pull  up  the  diver  when  his  bag  is  full,  or  when  he 
wants  air. 

In  this  equipnge  he  fomecimes  precipitates  him- 
felf  fixty  feet  under  water  ;  and  as  he  has  no  time  to 
lofe,  he  no  fooner  arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  he  be- 
gins to  run  from  fide  to  fide,  tearing  up  all  the  oy- 
fters he  meets  with,  and  cramming  them  into  bis  bud- 
get. 

At  whatever  depth  the  divers  are,  the  light  is  fo- 
great,  that  they  eafily  fee  whatever  pafles  in  the  fea  ; 
and,  to  their  great  confternation,  fometimes  perceive 
mpnftrous  fifhes,  from:  which  all  their  addrefs  la  mud- 
dying the  water,  &c.  will  not  always  fave  them,  but 
they  unhappily  become  their  prey  :  and  of  all  the 
dangers  of  the  fifhery,  this  is  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  ufual.  The  beft  divers  will  keep  under  water 
near  half  an  hour,  and  the  reft  do  not  ftay  lefs  than  a 
quarter.  During  this  time  they  hold  their  breath 
without  the  ul'e  of  oils  or  any  other  Hquors ;  only 
acquiring  the  habit  by  long  praftice.  When  they 
find  themfelves  ftraitened,  they  pull  the  rope  to 
which  the  bag  is  faftened,  and  hold  fa  ft  by  it  with 
both  hands  :  when  thofe  in  the  bark,  taking  the  fig- 
nal,  heave  them  up  into  the  air,  and  unload  them  of 
1  their 
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^g^^^-    their  fifh  ;  which  is  fometimes  500  oyflers,  and  fome- 
"    ""'times  not  above  50.    Some  of  „the  divers  need  a  mo- 
ment's refpite  to  recover  bteath;  others  jump  in  again 
inftantly,  continuing  this  violent  exercife  without  in- 
termiffion  for  feveral  hours. 

On  the  fliore  they  unlond  their  barksj  and  lay  their 
oyiiers  in  an  infinite  number  of  little  pits  dug  in  the 
find  four  or  five  feet  fqt'iare,  raifing  heaps  of  fand 
over  them  to  the  height  of  a  man  ;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion they  are  left  till  the  rain,  wind,  and  fun,  have 
obliged  them  to  open,  which  foon  kills  them  :  upon 
this  the  flefh  rots  and  dries,  and  the  pearls,  thus  difen- 
gagcd,  fall  into  the  pit  on  their  taking  out  the  fhells. 
After  clearing  the  pits  of  the  greffer  filth,  they  fift 
the  fand  feveral  times  in  order  to  find  the  pearl ;  but, 
whatever  care  they  take,  they  always  lofe  a  great 
many.  After  cleaning  and  drying  the  pearls,  they 
are  paffed  through  a  kind  of  fieve,  according  to  their 
fizes ;  the  fmalleft  are  then  fold  as  feed-pcarls,  and 
the  reft  put  up  to  auftion,  and  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder. 

Though  thofe  ornaments  are  met  with  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  the  mofl  efteemed  have  always  been 
thofe  of  Afia  and  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Madura,  which  lies  on  the  eail  of  Mala- 
bar, there  are  many  pearl  fiflieries.  Tutukurin  or 
Tutucorin  is  the  principal,  it  not  the  only,  city  on 
Jilod.  VnhA^^  filhery  coaft.  At  the  time  the  Portuguefe  were 
Jii^.  matters  in  thefe  parts,  the  taking  of  oyftess  in  the 
Ilraits  betwixt  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  tiie  conti- 
tent,  was  ftyled,  byway  of  excellence,  the  fijhery,  and 
very  defervedly  ;  for  though  fome  prefer  the  pearls 
taken  near  the  ifland  of  Baharen  in  the  Perfian  gulf, 
and  thofe  likewife  found  on  the  coaft  of  China  at 
Hainan,  yet  it  might  be  very  eafily  proved,  from  the 
comparifon  of  the  annual  amoun^  of  thofe  fiflieries 
within  this  period,  that  they  were  very  feldoci  fupe- 
rior  to  this  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  It  was  one 
of  the  wifeft  points  in  the  Portuguefe  policy,  that, 
though  they  were  really  in  poffeffion  of  this  beneficial 
commerce,  yet  they  chofe  to  diflemble  it,  and  took 
•all  imaginable  precautions  in  order  to  make  the  natives 
believe  that  they  were  perfedly  free,  and  that  their 
interpofition  was  not  fo  much  the  effefts  of  authority 
•as  of  good-will ;  it  was  for  this  reafon  that  they  never 
pretended  to  ere<3:  any  fort  either  at  Tutucorin  or  at 
Calipatnam,  two  towns  upon  the  continent,  from 
whence  moft  of  the  fifliers  and  their  barks  came,  and 
that  they  fuffcred  the  ancient  cuftoms  to  take  place. 

The  feafon  of  the  fiflrery  was  the  latter  end  of  April 
or  beginnincf  of  May,  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes 
later,  according  to  the  weather.  The  direftion  of  it 
was  lefi  entirely  to  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  call- 
ed the  «(5i^;  and  the  Portuguefe,  in  quality  of  the 
proteftors  of  the  fea,  fent  two  frigates  to  defend 
the  fiihing  vefTels  from  the  Malabi.r  and  Maldive  pi- 
rates. The  time  which  this  pearl-fi(hing  lalled  was 
about  a  fortnight,  of  the  beginning  of  which  the  naik 
gave  public  notice;  and,  the  day  being  come,  there 
repaired  to  the  place  afligned  feveral  thoufands  of 
people  of  all  fexes  and  ages,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
htx  of  fifhing  vefTcls,  and  divers  from  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred to  a  thoufand  or  more.  Upon  a  fignal  given 
.the  bouts  put  to  fea  ;  and,  having  chofe  their  proper 
,ftations,  the  divers  plunged  and  brought  up  the  oy- 
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ftcrs  in  little  balkets  upon  their  heads ;  with  which 
the  boats  being  fufficiently  laden,  they  were  carried 
on  fhore,  where  the  people  who  remained  there  for 
that  purpofe  buried  them  in  the  fand,  till,  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  the  fi(h  was  corrupted  and  confumed,  and 
the  pearls  eafily  taken  out.  The  whole  conduA  of 
the  firft  day's  fifliery  belonged  to  the  naik  ;  and,  af- 
ter that  deduftion,  what  was  caught  every  day  was 
fcparated,  and  particularly  diftinguifhed,  but  went  to 
the  common  profit.  The  whole  number  of  the  people 
employed  at  iea  and  on  fiiore  amounted  frequently  to 
50,000  or  60,000  fouls ;  and  the  pavilions  aad  tents 
fet  up  for  their  accommodation  made  a  fine  appearance 
at  a  diftance.  When  the  pearls  were  extrafted,  cleanfed, 
and  dried,  they  palTed  them  through  a  kind  of  fieves, 
by  which  their  fizes  were  diftinguiflied.  When  all 
was  over,  the  naik  appointed  a  time  and  place  for  the 
public  market ;  in  confequence  of  which  there  was  a 
kind  of  fair,  that  lafted  commonly  from  the  clofe  of 
June  till  the  beginning  of  September.  The  fmalleft, 
which  are  what  we  call  feed  pearly  they  fold  by  weight, 
and  all  the  reft  according  to  their  refpedive  fizes  and 
beauty,  from  a  few  (hillings  up  to  ten  or  twenty 
pounds,  and  fometimes  more  a-piece  ;  but  there  were 
few  buyers,  except  the  Portuguefe  merchants,  who, 
bringing  ready  money,  had  got  bargains,  and  thus  all 
parties  were  pleafed.  The  Portuguefe  alTumed  the 
protedion  of  this  fifhery  very  foon  after  they  fettled  in 
the  Indies,  and  held  it  till  the  year  1658,  when,  in 
confequence  of  their  lolTes  in  Ceylon  and  elfewhere, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  remain- 
ed in  poffeffion  of  it  ever  fince. 

The  Dutch  have  changed  this  method,  as  we  arc 
informed  by  a  perfon  very  well  acquainted  with  their 
affairs.  The  courfe  into  which  they  have  put  it  is,  in 
few  words,  this :  the  camp  is  fometimes  held  on  the 
coaft  of  Madura,  upon  the  continent ;  fometimes  on 
the  ifland  of  Manar,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  notwithftanding,  follow  the  example  of 
the  Portuguefe,  and  lay  claim  to  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  proteftors  of  the  fifhery,  in  which  quality  their 
commiffary  is- ever  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  the  naik 
or  fovereign  of  the  country,  who  is  alfo  the  rajah  of 
Tanjour.  The  oyfters  caught  every  day  are  put  up  in 
tuns  or  barrels,  of  which,  when  a  certain  number  are 
full,  they  put  them  up  to  fale  by  way  of  auftion  ;  and 
the  merchants  bid  according  as  they  have  an  opi- 
nion of  the  oyfters  for  the  feafon  :  buTThe  midille 
price  is  between  30  and  40  fliillings  fterling  per  caflc. 
When  a  merchant  has  bought  fuch  a  lot  as  this,  he 
cairies  it  to  his  quarters;  and  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  he  proceeds  to  opening  the  oylters,  but  al- 
ways  in  the  air,  for  the  ftench  is  fo  great  as  to  be  al- 
nioil  inlupportable.  They  open  them  over  tubs,  into 
which  they  pour  what  comes  out  of  the  oyfter,  as  alfo 
that  muddy  water  that  remains  in  the  caflc  ;  next 
they  draw  it  out  into  cullenders  of  feveral  fizes, 
and  at  length  perhaps  they  find  four  or  five  fhillings 
worth  of  pearls,  fometimes  to  the  value  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds;  fo  that  it  is  a  perfed  lottery,  by 
which  fome  few  becoming  rich,  it  betrays  numbers 
into  beggary.  Tills  pearl- fifliery,  we  are  told,  brings 
the  Dutch  company  an  annual  tribute  of  20,00c  1. 

There  are  a  variety  of  rivers  great  and  fmall  In 
Eaftcrn  Tartary  conladcrable  for  pearl-fifhery ;  but 
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rl.  thefe  pearls,  thougfh  much  efteemed  by  the  Tartars, 
would  be  little  valued  hy  Europeans,  on  account  of 
their  defefts  in  (h?r<e  and  colour  The  Emperor 
Kang-hi  had  feveral  chaplets  or  ftrings  of  thefe  pearls, 
ea.h  containing  ico,  which  were  very  large,  and  ex- 
aftly  matched.  There  are  many  rivulets  in  Livonia 
which  produce  peails  almoft  equal  in  fize  and  clear- 
nefs  to  the  Oriental  ones.  There  are  feveral  fiflieries 
both  on  theeaftern  and  weftern  coafts  of  Africa  ;  the 
inoft  confjderable  of  which  lie  round  fome  fmall  iflanda, 
cver-agaiiift  the  kingdom  of  Sofal^i  ;  but  the  people 
thus  employed,  inftead  of  expofing  the  oyfters  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  which  would  induce  them  to  open, 
lay  them  upon  the  embers  ;  by  which  abfurd  method, 
thofe  pearls  which  they  catch  contr?.6l  a  dull  kind  of 
rednefs,  which  robs  them  of  their  natural  luftrc  as 
well  as  of  their  value.  Pearl  fifhmg  is  performed  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  ;  both  being  equally 
expert.  In  the  fea  of  CaHfbrnia  alfo  there  are  very 
rich  pearl-fif-Teries.  In  Japan  likcwife  there  are 
found  pearls  of  great  price.  Pearls  are  met  with  m 
all  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
low  part  of  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix  named  Biiharen^ 
adjoining  to  the  Perfian  Gulf.  They  are  likewife 
found  on  the  low  coall  about  Gunibroom  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Perfian  Gulf;  and  many  of  the  finelt 
kind  are  met  with  on  the  coafts  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  moft  plentiful  in  the  Baharen,  between  the  coaft 
of  Arabia  Felix  and  Ormus,  whence  they  arc  trai;f- 
ported  to  Aleppo,  then  fent  to  Leghorn,  and  then  cir- 
culated through  Europe. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  fuppofed,'  that  pearls 
are  found  in  a  kind  of  oyfters  ;  and  fuch  the  pearl 
fifhes  are  called  in  part  of  the  above  account  extrafted 
from  the  Univerfal  Hiftory;  but  Mr  Bruce  abfo'utely 
denies  this,  and  informs  us  that  tl'cre  is  no  fuch  fifh 
as  an  oyfter  to  be  met  with  in  the  Red  Sea  in  particular. 
They  are  indeed  found  in  bivalve  (hells,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds  commonly  fought  after  by  the  pearl 
filhers,  Oneoftliefe  is  a  kind  of  mufrle  now  very 
rare  ;  but  whether  more  plentiful  formerly  than  at 
prefent  is  not  known  ;  they  are  principally  found  in  the 
north  end  of  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Egyptian  fide  ; 
and  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  the  only  place  in 
which  he  ever  met  with  them  was  about  Cofl'iir,  and 
to  the  northward  of  it,  where  there  was  an  ancient 
port  called  Myos  Hermosy  *'  which  (fays  Mr  Bruce) 
commentators  have  called  the  port  of  the  Moufe, 
when  they  Ihould  have  tranflated  it  the  harbour  of  the 

The  fecond  fort  of  fhell  is  called  Pinna.  It  is 
broad  and  femicircular  at  the  top,  decreafing  gradually 
until  it  turns  (harp  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  hinge 
is.  The  outfide  is  rough  and  figured,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  fometimes  three  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tremely brittle ;  the  infide  lined  with  that  beautiful 
fubllance  called  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl. 

The  third  kind  of  Pearl-fhell  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  faid  to  bear  any  refemblance  to  the  oyfler  ; 
though  even  this  is  evidently  of  a  different  genus. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  writings  of  Linnaeus  by 
Richard  Pulteney,  M.  D.  p.  42.  it  is  faid  that  Linnaeus 
made  a  remarkable  difcovery  relating  to  the  genera- 
tion of  pearls  :  in  the  river  pearl-mufcle  ( mya  marga- 
mtifera)  a  fliell  .fiHa  found  in  feveral  rivers  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  ;  that  this  fifh  will  bear  removal 
remarkably  well ;  and  that  in  fdme  places  they  form 
refervoirs  for  the  puipofe  of  keeping  it,  and  taking 
out  the  pearl,  which  in  a  certain  period  will  be  re- 
newed again.  The  difcovery  was  a  method  which 
Linnaeus  fotmd  of  putting  thefe  mufcles  into  a  ftate  of 
producing  pearls  at  his  pleafure,  though  the  final 
effedl  did  not  take  place  for  feveral  years ;  but  that  in 
five  or  fix  years  after  the  operation,  the  pearl  would 
have  acquired  the  fize  of  a  vetch.  Dr  Pulteney  re- 
grets that  WT  are  unacquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  Linnasus  accomplilhed  this  extraordinary  ope- 
ration, which  was  confidered  as  important,  fince  it  is 
certain  the  author  was  rewarded  with  a  munificent' 
premium  from  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  colours  of  pearls  are  different  according  to  the 
fhells  In  which  they  are  found.  The  firft  kind  often 
produces  thofe  of  a  fine  lhape  and  excellent  luftre, 
but  feldom  of  that  very  fine  colour  which  enhances 
their  price.  The  fecond  kind  produces  pearls  having 
the  reddifh  call  of  the  inner  faell  of  the  pinna,  called 
mother  of  pearl ;  which  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Reaumur,  that  the  pearls  are  formed  from  the  gluti- 
nous fluid  whi.h  makes  the  firfl  rud/rnents  of  the  fhell; 
and  this  kind  of  pearl  is  found  to  be  more  red  as  it  is 
formed  nearer  the  broad  part  of  the  fhell,  which  is 
redder  than  the  other  end.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  pearl  found  in  this  fhell  is  the  pen'im  or pentnim 
of  Scripture  ;  and  that  this  name  is  derived  from  its 
rednefc).  "  On  the  contrary  (fays  he),  t!;e  word 
pinna  has  been  idly  imagined  to  be  derived  from  penna^ 
a  feather  ;  as  being  broad  and  round  at  the  top, 
and  ending  at  a  point,  or  like  a  quill  below.  The- 
Englifh  tranfktion  of  the  Scripture,  .erroneous  and  in- 
accurate in  many  things  more  material,  tranflates  this 
peninim  by  rubies,  without  any  foundation  or  authority 
but  becaufe  they  were  bioth  red,  as  are  bricks  er  tiles, 
and  many  other  things  of  bafe  materials.  Tlie  Greeks 
have  tranflated  it  literally  />/«<7  or  pinna,  and  the  fhell 
tJiey  call  pinn'icus ;  and  many  places  occur  in  Strabo, 
Theoplirailus,  Elian,  and  Ptolemy,  which  are  men.' 
tioncd  as  famous  for  this  kind  of  pearl.  I  fhould  ima- 
gine alfo,  that  by  Solomon  faying  it  is  the  moft  pre- 
cious of  all  produAions,  he  means  that  this  fpecies  of 
pearl  was  the  mod  valued  or  the  beft  known  in  Judaea ; 
for  though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  excellency  of 
pearls  was  their  whitenef^,  yet  we  know  that  the  pearl* 
of  a  yellowifh  caft  are  thofe  efteemed  in  India  to  this 
day,  as  the  peninim  or  reddifli  pearl  was,  in  Judea  in 
the  days  of  Solomon.  In  Job,  where  all  the  variety 
of  precious  ftones  are  mentioned,  the  tranflator  is  forced, 
as  it  were  unwillingly,  to  render  peninim  pearls,  as  ke 
ought  indeed  to  have  done  in  many  other  places  where 
it  occurs." 

The  third  fort  of  fhell  produces^pearls  of  extrem.e 
whitenefs,  which  Bochart  fays  are  called  darra  or  dor  a 
in  Arabic  ;  which  feems  to  be  a  general  term  for  ail 
kinds  of  pearls  in  Scripture,  whereas  the  peninim  is  one. 
in  particujar.  But  though  the  charadler  of  this  pearl 
be  extreme  whitenefs,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  there 
are  fhades  or  differences  of  it.  The  cleareft,  he  fays, 
are  thofe  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  the  pearls  of  India  have 
the  colour  of  the  flakes  or  divifions  of  the  lapis  fpe« 
cularis.   The  luoft.  excellent  are  thofe  like  a  foUition. 
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of  alum,  limpid,  milky-llke,  and  even  with  a  certain 
almoft  imperceptible  caft  of  a  fiery  colour.  Theo- 
phraftiis  tells  us,  that  thefe  pearls  are  tranfparent,  as 
the  defcription  of  PIiHy  would  lead  us  to  imagine ; 
hut  it  is  not  fo :  and  if  they  were,  it  is  apprehended 
they  would  lofe  all  their  beauty  and  value,  and  approach 
too  much  to  glafs.  The  value  of  thefe  conimoditiea 
depends  upon  their  fize,  regularity  of  form,  whether 
round  or  not,  weight,  fmoothnefs,  colour,  and  the 
different  Ihades  of  that  colour.  The  pearl  Hfhers  fay, 
that  when  the  fhell  is  fmooth  and  perfed,  they  never 
expedl  to  find  any  pe  .rls,  but  always  do  fo  when  it 
has  begun  to  be  deformed  and  diflorted.  Hence  it 
would  feem,  that  as  the  tlfh  turned  older,  the  vefTels 
containing  the  juice  for  forming  the  (hell,  and  keeping 
it  in  its  vigour,  ^;rew  weak  and  ruptured  ;  and  thence, 
from  this  juice  accumulating  in  the  fifh,  the  pearl  was 
formed,  and  the  fliell  brought  to  decay,  as  fuppofed  by 
Mr  Reaumur.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be 
known  by  the  form  of  che  fhell  whether  the  pearl  is 
large  or  fmall ;  and  thus  the  fmaller  ones  being  thro  Afn 
back  into  the  fea,  a  conftant  crop  of  large  pearls  might 
!)e  obtained. 

Pliny  fays  that  pearls  are  the  moft  valuable  and  ex- 
cellent of  all  precious  ftoiies  ;  and  from  our  Saviour's 
comparing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  pearl,  it  would 
feem  that  they  really  were  held  in  fuch  high  eftima- 
tion  at  that  time.  Mr  Bruce,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  extraordinary  value  was  put  only  upon  the 
very  large  kind  ;  of  which  we  arc  told,  that  ServiHa, 
the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  prefented  one  to  Ctefar 
of  the  value  of  50,000!.  of  our  money  ;  and  Cleopatra 
diffolved  one  worth  250,0001,  in  vinegar,  which  fhe 
drank  at  a  fupper  with  Mark  Antony. 

It  is  generally  faid  that  the  pearl  fhells  grow  on 
rocks,  which,  together  with  the  method  of  catching 
them,  we  have  already  mentioned.  Some  fay  they 
are  taken  with  nets :  from  whence  Mr  Bruce  contra- 
verts  the  idea  of  their  growing  on  rocks  ;  for  no- 
body, he  fays,  would  employ  nets  to  gather  fiih  from 
among  rocks.  He  tells  us,  that  all  kinds  of  them 
are  found  in  the  deeped  and  ftillcft  water,  and  fofteft 
bottom  ;  the  parts  of  moft  of  them  beii  g  too  fine  to 
bear  the  agitation  of  the  fea  among  the  rocks.  It  is 
obfervcd  that  they  produce  the  moft  beautiful  pearls 
in  thofe  places  of  the  fea  where  a  quantity  of  frefh 
water  falls.  "  Thus  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  in  the  Red  Sea, 
they  ate  always  moft  efteemed  th.it  were  fifhed  from 
Suakern  foulhward,  that  is,  in  the",  parts  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  country  anciently  called  Berber'ia  and  A%a' 
mia  ;  on  the  Arabian  Coaft,  near  the  ifland  Camaran, 
where  there  is  abundance  of  frefh  water ;  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Fooflit.  As  it  is  a  fifli  that  delights  in  repofe, 
I  imagine  it  avoids  this  part  of  the  Gulf,  as  lying 
open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  agitated  by  variable 
winds." 

Mr  Bruce  mentions  a  mufcle  found  in  the  fait 
fprings  of  the  Nubian  defert ;  in  many  of  which  he 
found  thofe  excrefcenees  which  might  be  called  pearls. 
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but  all  of  them  ill  formed,  foul,  and  of  a  bad  colour,  Pe 

though  of  the  fame  confiftcnce,  and  lodged  in  the' 
fame  part  of  the  body  as  thofe  in  the  fea.  «'  The 
mufcle,  too  (fays  our  author),  is  in  every  refpeft  fimi- 
lar,  I  think  larger.  The  outer  fl<in  or  covering  of  it 
is  of  a  vivid  green.  Upon  removing  this,  which  is  the 
epidermis,  what  next  appears  is  a  beautiful  pink, 
without  glofs,  and  feemingly  of  a  calcareous  nature. 
Below  this,  the  mother-of-pearl,  which  is  undermoft, 
is  a  white  without  luftre,  partaking  much  of  the  blue 
and  very  little  of  the  red  ;  and  this  is  all  the  difference 
I  obferved  between  it  and  the  pearl-bearing  mufcle  of 
the  Red  Sea." 

"  In  Scotland,  efpecially  to  the  northward  (a),  i« 
all  rivers  running  from  lakef;,  there  are  found  mufclet 
that  have  pearls  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  though 
ffcldom  of  large  fize.  They  were  formerly  tolerably- 
cheap,  but  lately  the  wearing  of  real  pearls  coming 
into  fafhion,  thofe  of  Scotland  have  increafed  in  price 
greatly  beyond  tlieir  value,  and  fuperior  often  to  the 
price  of  oriental  ones  when  bought  in  the  eaft.  The 
reafon  of  this  is  a  demand  from  London,  where  they 
are  aftually  employed  in  work,  and  fold  as  oriental. 
But  the  excellency  of  all  glafs  or  pafte  manufaftory, 
it  is  likely,  will  keep  the  price  of  this  article,  and  the 
demand  for  it,  within  bounds,  when  every  lady  has  it 
in  her  power  to  wear  in  her  ears,  for  the  price  of  fix- 
pence,  a  pearl  as  beautiful  in  colour,  more  elegant  in 
form,  lighter  and  eafier  to  carry,  and  as  much  bigger 
as  fhe  pleafes,  than  the  famous  ones  of  Cleopatra  and 
Serviha.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  eaft,  the 
fmooth  and  perfed  fliell  rarely  produces  a  pearl ;  the 
crooked  ai>d  diftorted  ftiell  feldom  wants  ©ne. 

The  mother-of-pearl  raanufadory  is  brought  to  the 
greateft  perfedion  at  Jerufalem.  The  moft  beautiful 
fhell  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  peninim  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  any 
large  pieces  of  workmanfhip  ;  whence  that  kind  named 
dora  is  moft  ufually  employed  ;  and  great  quantities  of 
this  are  daily  l^rought  from  the  Re.1  Sea  to  Jerufalem. 
Of  thefe,  all  the  fine  works,  the  crucifixes,  the  wafer- 
boxes,  and  the  beads,  are  made,  v/hich  are  fent  to  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  the  New  World,  and  produce  a 
return  incomparably  greater  than  the  llaple  of  the 
greateft  manufadory  in  the  Old. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
pearl  fifli.  Mr  Bruce  fays,  that,  as  far  as  he  has  ol  ferved, 
they  are  all  fhick  upright  in  the  mud  by  an  extremity; 
the  mufcle  by  one  end,  the  pinna  by  the  fmall  fharp 
point,  and  the  third  by  the  hinge  or  fquare  part  which 
projeds  from  the  round.  *'  In  fhallow  and  clear 
ih-eams  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  I  h  ive  feen  fmall  furrows  or 
tracks  upon  the  fandy  bottom,  by  which  you  could 
trace  the  mufcle  from  its  laft  ftation  ;  and  thefe  not 
ftraight,  but  deviating  into  traverf(-s  and  triangles, 
like  the  courfe  of  a  fhip  in  a  contrary  wind  laid  down 
upon  a  map,  probably  in  purfuit  of  food.  The  gene- 
ral belief  is,  that  the  mufcle  is  conftantly  ftationary  in 
a  ftate  of  repofe,  and  cannot  transfer  itfelf  from  place 

to 


(a)  There  has  been  in  thefe  parts  (i.  e.  at  Perth)  a  very  great  fifhery  of  pearl  got  out  of  the  frefh-watcr 
mufcles.  From  the  year  1761  to  1764,  10,000 1.  worth  were  fent  to  London,  and  fold  from  los.  to  1 1.  163. 
per  ounce.  We  were  told  that  a  pearl  had  been  taken  there  that  weighed  33  grains.  But  thia  fifhery  is  at 
prcfent  exhaufted,  from  the  avarice  of  the  undertakers:  it  once  extended  as  far  as  Loch-Tay. 
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'esrl.  to  place.  This  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  one  of  thofe 
fafts  that  are  miflaken  for  want  of  fufficient  pains  or 
opportunity  to  make  more  critical  obfervations.  Ochers, 
finding  the  firft  opinion  a  falfe  one,  and  that  they  are 
endowed  with  power  of  changing  place  h"ke  other  ani. 
^mals,  have,  upon  the  hme  foundation,  gone  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  fo  far  as  to  attribute  fwiftn.'^s  to 
them,  a  property  furely  inconfiftent  with  their  being 
fixed  to  rocks.  PKny  and  Solinus  fay  that  the  mufcles 
have  leaders,  and  go  in  flocks  ;  and  that  their  leader  is 
endowed  with  great  cunning  to  proteft  himfelf  and  his 
flock  from  the  fifliers  5  and  that,  when  he  is  taken, 
the  others  fail  an  eafy  prey.  This,  however,  we  may 
juftly  look  upon  to  he  a  fable  ;  fome  of  the  n,oft  accu- 
late  obfervers  having  difcovered  the  motion  of  the 
inufcle,  which  indeed  is  wonderful,  and  that  they  lie 
in  beds,  which  is  not  at  all  fo,  have  added  the  reft,  to 
make  their  hillory  complete."  Our  author  informs 
us,  that  the  mufdes  found  in  the  fait  fprings  of  Nubia 
likewife  travel  far  from  jiome,  and  are  fometimes  fur- 
prifed,  by  the  ceafing  of  the  rains,  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  their  beds  than  they  have  ftrength  and  moifture 
to  carry  them.  He  afTures  us,  that  none  of  the  pearl- 
fi(h  are  eatable  ;  aad  that  they  are  the  only  fifli  he  faw 
in  the  Red  Sea  that  cannot  be  eattn. 

Artificial  Pearls.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
take  out  ftains  from  pearls,  and  to  render  the  foul 
opaque- coloured  ones  equal  in  luftre  to  the  oriental. 
Abundance  of  proceffes  are  given  for  this  purpofe  in 
books  of  fecrets  and  travels  ;  but  they  are  very  far 
from  anfwering  what  is  expedled  from  them.  Pearls 
may  l)e  cleaned  indeed  from  any  external  foulnefles  by 
wafhing  and  rubbing  them  with  a  little  Venice  foap 
and  warm  water,  or  with  ground  rice  and  fait,  with 
ftarch  and  powder-blue,  plafter  of  Paris,  coral,  white 
vitriol  and  tartar,rcuttle-bone,  pumice-ftone,  and  other 
fimilar  fubftances ;  but  a  ftain  that  reaches  deep  into 
the  fubftance  of  pearls  is  impoflible  to  be  taken  out. 
Nor  can  a  number  of  fmall  pearls  be  united  into  a  mafs 
fimilar  to  an  entire  natural  one,  as  fome  pretend. 

There  are,  however,  methods  of  making  artificial 
pearls,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  with  diflSculty  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  beft  oriental.  The  ingredient  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  was  long  kept  a  fecret ;  but  it  is  now 
difcovered  to  be  a  fine  filver  hke  fubftance  found  upon 
the  under  fide  of  the  fcales  of  the  blay  or  bleak  fi/h. 
The  fcales,  taken  cfF  in  the  ufual  manner,  are  waflied 
and  rubbed  with  frefh  parcels  of  fair  water,  and  the 
feveral  hquors  fufFered  to  fettle :  the  water  being  then 
poured  off,  the  pearly  matter  remains  at  the  bottom, 
of  the  confidence  of  oil,  called  by  the  French  eftnce 
d'orient.  A  little  of  this  is  dropped  into  a  hollow  bead 
of  bluifh  glafs,  and  fliaken  about  fo  as  to  line  the  inter- 
nal furface ;  after  which  the  cavity  is  filled  up  with 
wax,  to  give  fohdity  and  weight.  Pearls  made  in  this 
manner  are  diftinguiihable  from  the  natural  only  by 
their  having  fewer  blemiflies, 

AIother-qf-PpARL,  the  fhcll,  not  of  the  pearl  oyfter, 
but  of  the  mytllus  margarefifera.    See  Mytilus. 

PEARL-AJh,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  prepared 
chiefly  in  Germany,  Ruffia,  and  Poland,  by  melting 
the  f;ilt3  out  of  the  afhes  of  burnt  wood ;  and  having 
reduced  them  again  to  dry^efs,  evaporating  the  moi- 
fture, and  calcining  them  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a 
furnace  moderately Jiot.  The  goodnefs  of  pearl-aflaes 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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muft  be  diftingulfhed  by  the  uniform  and  white  ap- 
pearance  of  them  :  they  are  neverthelefs  fubjeft  to  a 
common  adulteration,  not  enfy  to  be  diftlnguilhed  by 
the  mere  appearance,  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of 
common  fait.  In  order  to  find  out  this  fraud,  take 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fufpefted  fait ;  and  after  it  has 
been  fofcened  by  lying  in  the  air,  put  it  over  the  fire 
m  a  fliovcl :  if  it  contains  any  common  fait,  a  crackling 
and  kind  of  flight  explofion  will  take  place  as  the  fait 
grows  hot. 

PearUifliea  are  much  ufed  in  the  manufafture  of 
glafs,  and  require  no  preparation,  except  where  very 
great  tranfparency  is  required,  as  in  the  cafe  of  looking- 
glafs,  and  the  beft  kind  of  window-glafs.  For  this 
purpofe  diffolve  them  in  four  times  their  weiglit  of 
boiling  water  :  when  they  are  difl'olved,  let  the  folutfon 
be  put  into  a  clean  tub,  and  fuffered  to  remain  tliere 
24  hours  or  more.  Let  the  clear  part  of  the  fluid  be 
then  decanted  off  from  the  fediment,  and  put  beck  in- 
to the  iron  pot  in  which  the  folution  was  made ;  in 
this  let  the  water  be  evnporated  till  the  falts  bcVft 
perleaiy  dry.  Keep  thofe  that  are  not  defigned  for 
immediate  ufe  in  ftone  jars,  wellfecured  from' moifture 
and  air. 

Mr  Kirwan,  who  has  tried  a  courfe  of  experiments 
on  the  alkaline  fubftances  ufed  in  bleaching,  &c.  (fee 
Itilh  Tranf.  for  1789),  tells  us,  that  in  100  parts  of 
the  Dantzick  pearl-afli,  the  vegetable  alkali  amounted 
to  fomewhat  above  63.    His  pearl-afh  he  prepares  by 
calcming  a  ley  of  vegetable  afhes  dried  into  a  fait  to 
whitenefs.   In  this  operation,  he  fays,  «  particular  care 
Ihould  be  taken  that -it  ftiould  not  melt,  as  the  extrac- 
tive matter  would  not  be  thoroughly  confumed,  and 
the  alkali  would  form  fuch  a  union  with  the  earthy 
parts  as  could  not  eafily  be  diffolved."  He  has  added 
this  caution,  as  Dr  Lewis  and  Mr  Doflie  h?ve  innd 
vertently  direfted  the  contrary."     We  apprehend, 
however,  that  here  is  a  little  inaccuracy  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  for  pearl-afti,  but  for  the  unrefined  pot-afh 
that  thefe  gentlemen  direfted  fufion.    The  faft  fg* 
that  the  American  pot-alhes,  examined  by  them,  had 
unqueftionably  fuffered  fufion  :  which  was  effeded  in 
the  fame  iron  pot  in  which  the  evaporation  wi;8  finifti- 
ed,  by  rather  increafing  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs  :  by  this  management,  one  of  the  moft  trouble- 
fome  operations  in  the  whole  manufadure,  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  hard  fait  from  the  veffels  with  hammers  and 
chiffels,  was  avoided  ;  and  though  the  extraaive  matter 
was  not  corfumed,  it  was  burnt  to  an  iudiffoluble 
coal ;  fo  that  the  fait,  though  black  itfelf,  produced 
a  pale  or  colon rlefs  folution,  and  was  uncommonly 
ftrong.    Mr  Kirwan  has  alfo  given  tables  of  the  quan- 
tities of  afties  and  fait  obtaine  j  from  different  vege- 
tables; and  he  concludes  from  them,  r.  »*  That  in 
general  weeds  yield  much  more  afties,  and  their  afties 
much  more  fait,  than  woods ;  and  that,  confequently 
as  to  faksof  the  vegeta'  le  alk  li  kind,  neither  Ameri- 
ca, Tnefte,  nor  the  northern  countries,  poffefs  any 
advantage  over  us.    2.  That  of  all  weeds,  fumitary 
producen  moft  ialt,  and  next  to  it  wormwood  ;  but  if 
we  attend  only  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  a  given  weight 
of  afties,  the  aflies  of  wormwood  contain  moft,  Tri. 
folium  fib  rinum  alfo  produces  more  aflaes  and  fait  than 
fern."    Sec  Potash, 

PEARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  Englilh  biftiep 


Pearfon. 
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Pearl  r,n, 
Peafant. 


In  trie  T7th  century,  was  born  at  Snoring  in  1613. 
After  his'  education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  enter- 
ed into  holy  orders  in  1639,  and  was  the  fame  year  col- 
lated to  the  prebend  of  Netherhaven  in  the  church  of 
Sarum.  in  1640  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord 
keeper  Finch,  and  by  him  prefented  to  the  living  of 
Torrington  in  Suffolk.   In  1650  he  was  made  minifter 
of  St  Clement's,  Eaft-cheap,  in  London.  In  1657,  he 
and  Mr  Gunning  had  a  difputc  with  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholics upon  the  fubjeft  of  fchifm  ;  a  very  unfair  ac- 
count of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1638  Some 
time  after,  he  publifhed  at  London  An  Expofition  of 
the  Creed,  in  folio,  dedicated  to  his  pai  ifhioners  ef  St 
Clement's,  Eaft  cheap,  to  whom  the  fubftance  of  that 
excellent  work  had  been  prer  ched  feveral  years  before, 
and  by  whom  he  had  been  defired  to  make  it  public. 
The  fame  year  he  likewife  publifhed  The  Golden  Re- 
inalns  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr  John  Hales"  of  Eton  ; 
to  which  he  prt  fixed  a  preface,  containing,  of  that  great 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  for  many  years, 
a  chatader  drawn  with  great  elegance  and  force.  Soon 
after  the  Reftoration,  he  was  prefented  by  Juxnn,  then 
tifhop  of  London,  to  the  redtory  of  St  Chriftopher's 
in  that  city  ;  created  dodlor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
in  purfuance  of  the  king's  letters  mandatory  ;  in  Railed 
prebendary  of  Ely;  archdc.con  of  Surry;  and  made 
miifter  of  Jefus  college  in  C:  mbridge  :  all  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1660.    March  ajth  1661,  he  was 
appointed  Margaret  profeffor  of  divinity  in  that  uni- 
verfity  ;  and,  the  firft  day  of  the  enfuing  year,  was  no- 
minated one  of  the  commifiloners  for  the  review  of 
the  liturgy  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy.  ^  April 
34th  1662,  he  was  admitted  mafter  of  Trinity  col- 
lege in  Cambridge  ;  and,  in  Auguft,  refigned  his 
redory  of  St  Chriftopher's  and  prebend  of  Sarum. — 
In  1667  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.    In  1672  he  publifhed  at  Cambridge,  in  4to, 
FindicU  Ep'tftolarum  S.  Ignatii,  in  anfwer  to  Monf. 
Daille  ;  to  which  is  fubjoined,  Ifaaci  Vojfn  epiftoU  diia 
adverfus  DavuL-m  Blondellum.    Upon  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  Wilkins,  Peatfon  was  appointed  his  fuccef- 
for  in  the  fee  of  Chefler,  to  which  he  was  confecrated 
February  9th  1672-3.     In   1682,  his  Jnna/es  Cypri- 
anici,  Jive  tre^erim  annorum,  quihus  S.  Cyprian,  inter 
Chriflianos  verjatus  ejiy  hijloria  chronohgica,  was  publifh- 
ed at  Oxford,  with  Fell's  edition  of  that  Father's 
works.    Pearfon  was  difabled  from  all  public  fervice 
by  ill  health  a  confiderable  time  before  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Chcfter,  July  i6th  1686. 

PEASANT,  a  hind,  ©ne  whofe  bufmefs  Is  In  rural 

labour.  1.,  r  l 

It  is  amongft  this  order  of  men  that  a  philofopher 
would  look  for  Innocent  and  ingenuous  manners.  The 
fituatlon  of  the  pcafantry  is  fuch  as  fecludes  them  from 
the  devaftations  of  luxury  and  licentioufnefs  ;  for  when 
the  contagion  has  once  reached  the  recefles  of  rural 
retirement,  and  corrupted  the  minds  of  habitual  inno- 
cence, that  nation  has  reached  the  fummit  of  vice,  and 
is  haftcning  to  that  decay  which  has  always  been  the 
cffeA  of  vlci«ua indulgence.  The  peafantryof  this  coun- 
try ftlll  In  a  great  meafure  retain  that  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners and  ruftic  innocence  which  ought  to  be  the  cha- 
lafterlftic  of  this  order  of  fociety  ;  and,  In  many  parta, 
their  condition  is  fuch  as,  were  all  Its  advantages  fuf- 
icieatly  kaowa,  would  create  envy  in  the  minda  of 


thofe  who  have  tolled  through  life,  amldH  the  butlle 
of  the  w^orld,  in  queft  of  that  happinefs  which  it  could  " 
not  confer. 

0  forlmatos  nimium,  fua  Jl  bona  norlntf 
^gricolas.   Virgil. 

In"  other  countries  the  peafants  do  not  enjoy  the 
fame  liberty  as  they  de  in  our  own,  and  are  confe- 
quently  not  fo  happy.  In  all  feudal  governments 
they  are  abjcft  flaves,  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  fome 
petty  defpot.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Poland,  where 
the  native  peafants  were  fubjeft  to  the  moft  horrid 
flavery,  though  thofe  defcended  of  the  Germans,  who 
fettled  In  Poland  during  the  reign  of  Boleflaus  the 
Chafte  and  Caffimir  the  Great,  enjoyed  very  diilingulfh- 
ed  privileges.  Amongft  the  native  flaves,  too,  thole 
of  the  crown  wer^  in  a  better  condition  than  thofe  of 
individuals.    See  Poland. 

The  peafants  of  Ruffia  (Mr  Coxe  tells  us)  are  a 
hardy  race  of  men,  and  of  great  bodily  ftrength-  Their 
cottages  are  conftiuited  with  tolerable  propiiety,  after 
the  manner  of  thofe  in  Lithuania ;  but  they  are  very 
poorly  furnlfhed.    The  peafants  are  greedy  of  money, 
and,  as  the  fame  author  informs  us,  fomewhat  incli- 
ned to  thieving.    They  afF  :  i  horfes  to  travellers,  and 
ad  the  part  ©f  coachmen  and  poftilions.    "  In  their  , 7. 
common  Intercourfe  they  are  remarkably  polite  to'velsinto 
each  other  :  they  take  off  their  cap  at  meetim:^ ;  bow'""''^^^ 
ceremonioufly  and  frequently,  and  ufually  exchange  a  ^ 
falute.  They  accompany  their  ordinary  difcourfe  with^^^ri. 
mucli  aftion,  and  innumerable  geftures ;  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly fervile  in  their  exprefiions  of  deference  to 
their  fuperlors  :  in  accotting  a  perfon  of  confequence, 
they  proftrate  themfelves,  and  even  touch  the  ground 
with  their  heads.    We  were  often  flruck  at  receiving 
this  kind  of  eaftern  homage,  not  only  from  beggars, 
but  frequently  from  children,  and  occafionally  frora 
fome  of  the  peafants  themfelves. 

"  The  peafants  are  well  clothed,  comfortably  lodged, 
and  feem  to  enjoy  plenty  of  wholefome  food.  Their 
rye-bread,  whoje  blacknefs  at  firft  difgufts  the  eye, 
and  whofe  fourncfs  the  tafte,  of  a  delicate  traveller, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  appetite  ;  as  I  became  re- 
conciled to  it  from  ufe,  I  found  it  at  all  times  no 
unpleafant  morfel,  and,  when  feafoned  with  hun- 
ger. It  was  quite  delicious :  they  render  this  bread 
more  palatable,  by  ftuffing  It  with  onions  and  groats, 
carrots  or  green  corn,  and  feafoning  it  with  fweet  oil. 
The  rye-bread  Is  fometimeii  white,  and  their  other  ar- 
ticles of  food  are  eggs,  fait  fifh,  bacon,  and  mufh- 
rooms;  their  favourite  didi  is  a  kind  of  hodge  podge, 
made  of  fait,  or  fometimes  frefh  meat,  groats,  rye- 
flour,  highly  feafoned  with  onions  and  garlick,  which 
latter  ingredients  are  much  ufed  by  the  Ruffians.  Be- 
fides,  mufhrooms  are  i'o  exceedingly  c®mmon  in  thefe 
regions,  as  to  form  a  very  efTentlal  part  of  their  provl- 
fion.    I  feldom  entered  a  cottage  without  feeing  great 
abundance  of  them  ;  and  in  paffing  through  the  nfjar- 
kets,  I  was  often  aftonilhed  at  the  prodigious  quantity 
expofed  for  fale  :  their  variety  was  no  lefs  remarkable 
than  their  number ;  they  were  of  many  colours,  a- 
mongft  which  I  particularly  noticed  white,  black, 
brown,  yellow,  green,  and  pink.    The  common  drink 
of  the  peafants  is  quafs,  a  fermented  liquor,  fomewhat 
like  fweet-wort,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye 
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or  barley-ttieal ;  and  deemH  an  excellent  antlfcorfjutic.  fubjeaa.    Jhc  hardinefa  of  the  peafants  arifes  in  a 

They  are  extremely  fond  of  whifky,  a  fpirituous  lu  great  meaiure  from  their  mode  of  education  and  way  « 

cuor  dilliUcd  from  malt,  which  the  pooreft  can  occa-  of  life,  and  from  the  violent  changes  and  great  ex- 

fionallv  command,  and  which  their  inclination  olteu  tremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed. 
-    -    ■!            -                    r  >.  «  The  peafants  of  Finland  difter  widely  from  the 


leads  them  to  ufe  to  great  cxcefs." 

Thefc  people  are  extremely  backward  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  though,  where  they  have  much-intercourfc 
with  other  nations,  this  does  not  appear,  and  there- 
fore does  not  proceed  from  natural  imbility  ;  indeed 
■we  have  already  given  an  inllance  of  one  peafant  of 
Rufiia,  who  feems  to  poffefs  very  fuperior  talents.  Sec 
Neva. 

The  drefe  of  thefe  people  is  well  calculated  for  the 
•climate  in  which  they  live  :  they  are  particularly  care- 
ful of  their  extremities.  On  their  legs  they  wear  one 
or  two  pair  of  thick  worfted  ilockings  ;  and  they  en- 
velope Iheir  legs  with  wrappers  of  coarfe  flannel  or 
cloth  feveral  feet  in  length,  and  over  thefe  they  fre- 
•quently  c^raw  a  pair  of  boots,  fo  large  as  to  receive 
their  bulky  contents  with  eafe.  The  lower  fort  of 
people  are  grofsly  ignorant  ;  of  which  we  (hall  give  a 
•very  furprifing  inliance  in  tiie  words  of  Mr  Coxe  : — 
*'  In  many  families,  the  father  marries  his  fon  while  a 
boy  <.f  feven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old,  to  a  girl  of  a 
mort  iidvanced  age,  in  oider,  as  it  is  faid,  to  procure 
an  able  bodied  woman  for  the  doraeilic  fervice  :  he 
cohabits  with  this  perfon,  now  become  his  daughter- 
in-l:i\v,  and  frequently  has  feveral  children  by  her. 
In  my  progrcfs  through  Rufiia,  I  obfervcd  in  fome 
cottage's,  as  it  were,  two  miitreffes  of  a  family;  one  the 
peafarit's  real  wife,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  other,  who  was  nominally  the  fon's 
wife,  but  in  reality  the  father's  concubine.  Thefe  ia- 
ceftuous  mprriages,  fandified  by  inveterate  cuRom,  and 
permitted  by  the-parilh-prietts,  were  formerly  more 
common  than  they  are  at  prefent  ;  but  as  the  nation 
becomes  more  refined,  and  the  priefts  fomewhat  more 
enlightened  ;  and  as  they  have  lately  been  difcountc- 
nanced  by  government,  they  are  daily  falling  into  dif- 
ufe  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  no  longer  tolera- 
ted (a)." 

The  peafants  of  RulTia,  like  thofe  of  Poland,  are 
tlivided  into  thofe  of  the  crown  and  thofe  of  indivi- 
duals ;  the  firfl  of  which  are  in  the  heft  condition  ;  but 
all  of  them  undergo  great  hardfhips,  being  fubjed  to 
the  defpotic  will  of  fome  cruel  overfeer.  They  may 
obtain  freedom,  i.  By  manumiffiofi  on  the  death  of 
their  mafter,  or-otherwife  :  2.  By  purchafe  ;  and,laftly. 
By  ferving  in  the  army  or  navy.  The  Emprefs  has 
Tcdreffed  lomc  of  the  grievances  of  this  clafs  of  her 


Ruffians  in  their  look  and  drefs :  they  had  for  the 
moll  part  fair  complexions,  and  many  of  them  red  hair: 
they  (have  their  beards,  wear  their  hair  parted  at  the 
top,  and  hanging  to  a  confiderable  length  over  their 
fhoulders  (b).  We  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that 
they  were  in  general  more  civilized  than  the  Ruffians  ; 
and  that  even  in  the  fmallcft  villages  we  were  able  to 
procure  much  better  accommodations  than  we  ufuall)r 
met  wich  in  the  largeft  towns  which  we  had  hitherto 
vifited  in  this  empire." 

The  peafants  of  Sweden  (Mr  Coxe  informs  us)  are 
more  honell  than  thofe  in  Ruffia  ;  in  better  condition, 
and  poffefling  more  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  both 
with  refpedl  to  food  and  furniture.  '*  They  are  well 
clad  in  ftrong  cbth  of  their  own  Weaving.  Their 
cottages,  though  built  with  wood,  and  only  of  one 
ftory,  are  comfortable  and  commodious.  The  roorfi 
in  which  the'family  fleep  is  provided  with  ranges  of 
beds  in  tiers  (if  1  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf ),  one  abovij 
the  other  :  upon  the  wooden  teftcrs  of  the  beds  in 
which  the  women  lie,  are  placed  otheis  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  men,  to  which  they  afcend  by  means  of 
ladders.  To  a  perfon  who  has  juft  quitted  Germany, 
and  been  accuftomed  to  tolerable  inns,  the  Swedifh 
cottages  may  perhaps  appear  miferable  hovels ;  to  me, 
who  had  been  long  ufed  to  places  of  far  inferior  ac- 
commodation, they  feemcd  almoft  palaces.  The  tra^ 
veller  is  able  to  fiiocure  many  conveniences,  and  par- 
ticularly a  fep;;rate  room  from  that  inhabited  by  the 
family,  which  could  feldom  be  obtained  in  the  Polifli 
and  Ruffian  villages.  During  my  courfe  through  thofe 
two  countries,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  which  feldom 
occurred,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  and  even  then 
not  always  completely  equipped  ;  but  the  pooreft  huts 
of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in  this  article  of  com- 
fort; an  evident  proof  that  the  Swedifh  peafints  are 
more  civilised  than  thofe  of  Poland  and  Ruffia. — « 
After  having  witneffed  the  flavery  of  the  peafants  in 
thofe  two  countries,  it  was  a  pleafing  fatisfadion  to 
find  myfelf  again  among  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where 
there  is  a  more  equal  divifion  of  property  ;  where 
there  is  no  vaffalage  ;  where  the  lov/eft  order  enjoy  a 
fecurity  of  their  perfons  and  property  ;  and  where  the 
advantages  rcfulting  from  this  right  are  vifible  to  the 
comraoneft  obferver." 

K  2  The 


(a)  «'  The  truth  of  this  faa,  which  fell  undet  my  own  obfervation,  and  which  I  authenticated  by  repeated  inqui- 
ries from  all  ranks  of  people,  is  ftill  funher  confirmed  by  the  following  paftage  in  the  Antidote  to  the  Journey 
into  Siberia,  although  the  author  gives  another  reafon  for  thofe  early  marl-iagcs.  *  The  peafants  and  common 
people  not  only  marry  their  fons  at  14  and  15  years  of  age,  but  even  at  eight  or  nine,  and  that  for  the  fake  of 
having  a  workwoman  the  more  in  the  perfon  of  the  fon's  wife  :  By  the  fame  rule,  they  tiy  to  keep  their  daugh- 
ters fmgle  as  lon^  as  p ofTible,  becaufe  they  don't  choofe  to  lofe  a  workwoman.  Thefe  premature  marriages  arc 
of  very  little  ufe^to  the  ftate ;  for  which  reafon,  methods  to  get  the  better  of  this  cuftom  have  been  fought 
for,  and,  I  hope,  will  foon  take  place  :  the  biftiops  are  attentive  to  prevent  thefe  marriages  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  have  of  late  fucceedcd  greatly  in  their  endeavours.  It  is  only  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  provinces  m 
Ruffia  that  ftill  retain  this  bad  cuftom." 

(b)  The  Ruffians  have  generally  dark  complexions  and  hair  :  they  alfo  wear  their  beards,  and  cut  the* 
feair  ftort. 
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^  The  peafants  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  all  in 
a  very  tolerable  condition ;  not  fubjeft  to  the  undifpu- 
ted  controul  of  a.  hireling  mafter,  they  are  freemen, 
and  enjoy  in  their  feveral  ftations  the  bleflxngs  of  free- 
dom. In  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  a  great  part  of 
Gern\any,  they  are  legally  flaves,  and  faffer  all  the 
miferies  attending  fuch  a  condition.  In  Spain,  Sa- 
voy, and  Italy,  they  are  little  better.  In  France, 
their  fituation  was  fuch  as  to  warrant  the  firft  Re- 
volution ;  but  by  carrying  matters  too  far,  they  are 
now  infinitely  worfe  than  they  were  at  any  former 
period. 

•  PEAT,  a  well  known  inflanimahle  fubftance,  ufed 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  fuel.  There  are  two 
fpecies  : 

1.  A  yellowifh-brown  or  black  peat,  found  in  moor- 

ifli  grounds  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Germany.  

When  frefh,  it  is  of  a  vifcid  confiftence,  but  hardens 
by^  expofure  to  the  air.  It  confifts,  according  to  Kir- 
wan,  of  clay  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  pyrites  ; 
fometimes  alfo  it  contains  common  fait.  While  foft, 
it  is  formed  into  oblong  pieces  for  fuel,  after  the  py- 
ritaceous  and  ftony  matters  are  feparated.  By  dillil- 
lation  it  yields  water,  acid,  oil,  and  volatile  alkali  ; 
the  afhes  containing  a  fmall  proportion  of  fixed  alkali ; 
and  being  either  white  or  red  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  pyrites  contained  in  the  fubftance. 

The  oil  which  is  obtained  from  peat  has  a  very  pun- 
gent tafte ;  and  an  empyreumatic  fmell,  lefs  fetid 
than  that  of  animal  fubftances,  more  fo  than  that 
of  mineral  bitumens  :  it  congeals  in  the  cold  into  a 
pitchy  mafs,  which  liquefies  in  a  fmall  heat :  it  readily 
catches  fire  from  a  candle,  but  burns  lefs  vehemently 
than  other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  out  upon  remo- 
ving the  external  flame  ;  it  diffolves  almoft  totally  in 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine  into  a  dark  brownifh  red  li- 
quor. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  found  near  Newbury  ia 
Berkfhire.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the 
year  1757,  we  have  an  account  of  this  fpecies;  the 
£u!-)fl:ance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Peat  is  a  compofition  of  the  branches,  twigs,  leaves, 
and  roots  of  trees,  with  grafs,  ftraw,  plants,  and 
weeds,  which  having  lain  long  in  water,  is  formed  into 
a  mafs  fo  foft  as  to  be  cut  through  with  a  iharp  fpade. 
The  colour  is  a  blacki{h  brown,  and  it  is  ufed  in  many 
places  For  firing.  There  is  a  ftratum  of  this  peat  on 
-eacl'.  fide  the  Kennet,  near  Newbury  in  Berks,  which 
is  fiom  about  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  many 
miles  long.  The  depth  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  from  one  foot  to  eight.  Great  numbers  of 
entire  trees  are  found  lying  irregularly  in  the  true  peat. 
They  are  chiefly  oaks,  alders,  willows,  and  firs,  and 
appear  to  have  been  tors  up  by  the  roots  :  many  horfcs 
heads,  and  bones  of  feveral  kinds  of  deer  ;  the  horns 
of  the  antelope,  the  heads  and  tuflcs  of  boars,  and  the 
heads  of  beavers,  are  alfo  found  in  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  an  urn  of  a  light  brown  colour,  large  enough 
to  hold  abeut  a  gallon,  was  found  in  the  peat-pit  in 
Speen  moor,  near  Newbury,  at  about  10  feet  from 
the  river,  iind  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  neigh 
.bouring  ground.  Juft  over  the  fpot  where  the  urn  was 
found,  an  artificial  hill  was  raifed  about  eight  feet  high ; 
'Vand  as  this  hill  confiiled  boti:  of  peat  and  earch,  it  is 
evident  that  the  peat  was  older  than  the  urn.  From 
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the  fide  of  the  river  feveral  femicircular  ridges  are  Peat,^ 
drawn  round  the  hill,  with  trenches  between  them. 
The  urn  was  broken  to  (liivers  by  the  peat-diggers 
who  found  it,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  critically*  exami- 
ned  ;  nor  can  it  be  known  whether  any  thing  was  con., 
tained  in  it. 

With  peat  alfo  may  be'claffed  that  fu'ufl:anee  called 
ia  England  ft;one-turf ;  which  hardens  after  its  firft  ex- 
pofure to  the  air,  but  afterwarls  crumbles  down. — 
The  other  common  turf  confifts  only  of  mould  inter- 
woven with  the  roots  of  vegetables  ;  but  when  thefe 
roots  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  or  in  large  pioportion, 
they  form  the  worft  kind  of  turf.  "  Although  it  may 
appear  incredible  (fays  M.  Magellan),  it  is  neverlhelefs 
a  real  faft,  that,  in  England,  pit- turf  is  aJvantageoiiily 
employed  in  Lnncafhire  to  fmelt  the  iron-ore  of  that 
county.  Mr  Wilkinfon,  brother-in-law  to  Dr  Prieft- 
ley,  makes  ufe  of  pit-turf  in  his  large  fmelting  fur- 
naces.  I  have  feen  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr  S.  More, 
fecretary  to  the  Society  ©f  Arts,  a  kind  of  black  tal- 
low, extraded  by  the  faid  Mr  Wilkinfon  from  pit- 
turf.  It  was  very  foft,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  con« 
fiftence  with  butter.  It  burnt  very  rapidly,  with  a 
fmoky  flame  in  the  fire  ;  but  the  fmell  was  vtry  difa- 
greeable,  like  that  of  pit-turf."  The  great  caufe  of 
the  differences  of  peat  moft  likely  arifcs  from  the  dif- 
ferent mineral  admixtures.  Some  forts  of  peat  yield 
in  burning  a  very  difagreeable  fmell,  which  extends 
to  9  great  diftance  ;  whilft  others  are  inofi'enfive. — 
Sonie  burn  into  grey  or  white,  and  others  into  red  fer- 
rugineous  aflies.  The  afhes  yield,  on  elixation,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait,  with  fometimes  one  and  fome- 
times another  fait  of  the  neutral  kind. 

The  fmoke  of  peat  does  not  preferve  or  harden  flefhr 
like  that  of  wood  ;  and  the  foot,  into  which  it  con- 
denfesj  is  more  difpofed  to  liquefy  in  moift  weather. 

Peat  aflies,  properly  burnt  for  a  manure,  are  noble 
improvers  both  of  corn  and  grafs  land :  but  the  fub- 
ftance from  which  they  fliould  be  got  is  an  under  ftra- 
tum of  the  peat,  where  the  fibres  and  roots  of  the 
earth,  &c.  are  well  decayed.  Indeed  the  very  heft  are 
procured  from  the  loweft  ftratum  of  all,  This  will 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  very  ftrong  aflies,  in  colour 
(when  firft  burnt)  like  vermilion,  and  in  tafte  veiy  fait 
and  pungent.  Great  care  and  caution  fliould  be  ufed 
in  burning  thefe  aflies,  and  alfo  in  prefcrving  them  af- 
terwards. The  method  of  burning  them  is  much  the 
fame  as  burning  charcoal.  The  peat  muft  be  colledlw 
ed  into  a  large  heap,  and  covered  fo  as  not  to  flame 
out,  but  fuffered  to  confume  flowly,  till  the  whole 
fubftance  is  burnt  to  an  afli.  The  aflies  thus  burnt  are 
held  in  moft  efteem  ;  but  the  peat-aflies  burnt  in  com- 
mon firing  are  in  many  places  ufed  for  the  fame  purpo- 
fes,  and  fold  at  the  fame  prices. 

Peat  aflies  are  found  excellent  in  fweetening  four 
meadow  land,  deftroying  ruflies,  and  other  bad  kinds 
of  grafs,  and  in  their  fteati  producing  great  quantities 
of  natural  grafs.  They  burn  great  quantities  of  ^ieat- 
aflies  in  fomc  parts  of  Berkfliire  and  Lancafliiie,  and 
efteem  them  one  of  the  beft  dreffings  for  their  fpring 
crops. 

The  fulphureous  and  faline  particles  with  which  the 
aflies  abound  have  a  moft  happy  effed  in  promotino- 
vegetation  ;  and  if  ufed  with  difcretion,  the  increafe 
procuicd  by  them  is  truly  wonder&U, 
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All  afhes  are  of  a  hot,  fiery,  cauftic  nature:  tkey  muft 
therefore  be  ufed  with  caution.  With  refpedl  to  peat- 
afhe.j,  almoft  the  only  danger  proceeds  from  laying  them 
on  in  too  great  quantities  at  improper  feafons.  No- 
thing can  be  better  than  they  are  tor  dreflins  low  damp 
meadows,  laying  to  the  quantity  of  from  filteen  to 
twenty  Wincheller  bufhels  on  an  acre  :  it  is  beft  to  fow 
them  by  hand,  as  they  will  -then  be  more  regulnrly 
fpread.  This  fhould  be  done  in  January  or  February 
at  lateft,  that  the  afhes  may  be  wafhed  in  towards  the 
rrots  of  the  grafs  by  the-firft  rains  that  fall  in  the 
fpr.ng. 

If  tbey  were  fpread  more  forwar-!  in  the  year,  and 
a  fpeedy  rain  fhould  not  fucceed,  being  hot  in  their 
natuve,  they  would  be  apt  to  I  urn  up  the  grafs,  in- 
ftead  of  doing  it  any  fervice.  The  damper  and  ititfcr 
the  foil,  the  more  peat  alhes  fhould  be  laid  on  it  ;  but 
in  grafs  lands  the  quantity  fhould  never  exceed  thirty 
Winchefter  buihels,  and  on  light  v^arm  lands  lefs  than 
half  that  quantity  is  fully  fufficient. 

On  wheat  crops  thefe  aflies  are  of  the  greateft  fer- 
vice, but  they  muft  be  laid  or;  with  tb.e  utmofl:  difcre- 
tion.  Were  they  to  be  fpread  in  any  quantity  before 
the  winter,  after  the  fowing  the  corn,  they  would  make 
the  wheat  too  rnnk,  and  do  more  harm  than  good  ; 
was  the  fpreadiny;  this  manurcj  on  the  contrary,  defer- 
red till  the  fpring,  the  corn  could  not  poffibly  during 
the  winter  feafon  be  benefited  by  it.  About  the  be 
ginning  of  November,  before  the  hard  frofts  fet  in, 
feems  to  be  the  proper  feafon  for  this  purpofe  :  and  ic 
will  !)e  found  necefTaiy  to  fow  on  every  acre  of  heavy 
clayey  wheat  land  about  ei^ht  Winchefter  bufhels  of 
thefe  afhes  ;  on  lighter  Wcirmer  lands  in  wheat,  four 
will  be  fufficient  for  this  feafon.  The  winter  drefling 
is  thought  by  practical  farmers  to  be  of  great  fervice  : 
trifling  as  the  quantity  may  feem,  it  warms  the  root 
of  the  plants,  brings  it  moderately  forward,  prefcrves 
its  verdure,  and  difpofts  it  to  get  into  a  growing  ftate 
the  firft  fine  weather  after  Chriftmas. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  on  heavy  lands  in  wheat,  another  dreffing 
of  aflies,  by  fowing  of  them  on  every  acre  eight  bufhels 
more,  will  do  much  good  ;-  on  light  lands,  in  this  fe- 
cond  dreffing,  fix  buihels  may  be  allowed. 

Thefe  allies  laid  on  in  the  fpring  are  of  the  greateft 
fervice,  without  any  probability  of  danger  :  if  rain 
falls  within  a  few  days  after  the  dreffing  is  laid  on,  it 
is  waOied  in,  and  has  a  happy  effect  on  the  fucceeding 
crop,  co-operating  with  the  manure  that  was  laid  on 
in  rsovember  ;  if,  ©n  the  contrary,  dry  weather  for  a 
long  continuance  fucceeds,  the  firlt  winter-drcffing  has 
its  full  efFecl,  and  the  quantity  laid  on  in  the  fpring  is 
in  fadl  fo  fmall,  that  there  is  very  little  probability  of 
its  burning  or  hurting  the  crop.  This  excellent  manure 
is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in  the  turnip  hufbandry  on  many 
accounts,  particularly  as  it  much  contributes  to  preferve 
the  young  crop  from  being  devoured  by  the  fly. 

But  one  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from 
thefe  aihes,  not. yet  rtientioned,  i-s  the  very  great  fer- 
vice they  are  of  to  every  kind  of  artificial  pafture. 

Saintfoin  receives  great  benefit  From  this  manure, 
and  fo  does  clover,  rye -grafs,  and  trefoil,  provided  it 
is  laid  on  with  difcretion  :  the  proper  feafon  is  about 
the  month  of  February  The  quantity  muft  be  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  foil ;  but  it  ought 


fcarcely  In  any  Inftance  to  exceed  thirty  Winchefter 
bufhels.  Clover,  with  the  help  of  this  manure,  grows 
with  great  luxuriance,  infomuch  that  there  have  often 
been  two  large  crops  of  hay  from  the  fame  field  in  a 
year,  and  good  autumn  feed  afterwards.  They  have  an 
excellent  effeft  on  tares  or  vetches  :  to  peafe  they 
feem  to  be  hurtful. 

The  effects  of  this  maniire  will  be  vlfible  at  leaflr 
three  years,  nor  does  it,  like  fome  others,  leave  the 
land  in  an  impoverifhed  ftate,  when  its  virtues  are  ex- 
haufted  and  fpent.  Peat-afhes  are  not,  however,  fo 
certain  a  manure  for  barley  and  oats  as  for  the  winter 
corn  :  for  as  thefe  are  quick  growers,  and  occupy  the 
land  but  a  few  months,  this  warm  manure  is  often  apt 
to  pufh  the.m  forward  too  fcift,  and  make  them  run  too 
much  to  coarfe  ftraw,  yielding  only  a  lean  immature 
grain.  Oats,  however,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged 
by  it  as  barley. 

Peat-afhes  approach,  in  their  efFefts  on  the  fcveral 
crops  on  which  they  are  laid,  to  coal-foot ;  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  that  is  ufed  of  foot  will  be  fuf- 
ficient of  the  afhes,  as  they  are  in  a  much  ftronger  de- 
gree impregnated  with  a  vegetative  power ;  and  they 
are  befiJes  in  moft  places  eaficr  procured  in  quantities, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Peat-afhes  are  almoft,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
a  general  manure  fuited  to  every  foil.  On  celd  clay 
they  warm  the  too  compaft  particles,  difpofe  it  to  fer- 
ment, crumble,  and  of  courfe  fertilize,  and,  in  fine, 
not  only  aflift  it  in  difclofing  and  difpenfing  its  great 
vegetative  powers,  but  alfo  bring  to  its  aid  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  ready  prepared  aliment  for  plants.  On 
light  lands  thefe  afhes  have  a  different  effect :  here  the 
pores  are  too  large  to  be  aftefted,  or  farther  feparated 
by  the  falts  or  fulphur  contained  in  them.;  but,  being 
clofely  attached  to  the  furfacts  of  the  large  particles 
of  which  this  earth  is  generally  compofed,  this  manure 
difpofes  them,  by  means  of  its  faks,  to  attraft  the 
moifture  contained  in  the  air  :  by  this  operation,  the 
plants  which  grow  on  thefe  porous  foils  are  prevented 
from  being  fcorched  up  and  burnt  ;  and  if  they  want, 
which  they  generally  do,  more  nourifhment  than  the 
land  is  of  itfelf  capable  of  affording,  this  is  readily 
and  abundantly  fupplied  by  this  ufeful  manure.  In 
large  farms  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  all  the  home-field* 
rich  and  well  mended  by  the  yard  dung,  &c.  whereas 
the  more  diftantlands  are  generally  poor,  impoveriflied, 
and  out  of  heart,  for  want  of  proper  manure  being  ap- 
pliei  in  time.     See  Chemistry,  n'^  1448. 

PE^  UCIER,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  V/iur 
flow,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Head,  and  by  fome  of  the 
French  writers,  to  the  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  /ati^. 
THUS  colli  ;  and  by  others  delrahens  quadratus,  and  quadra- 
tus  genx.  Santorini  has  called  the  part  of  this  which 
arifes  from  the  cheek  mufculus  rtforius  novus  ;  and  fome 
call  the  whole  platyfma  myoides. 

PEBBLES,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  foffils,  diftin» 
guifticd  from  the  flints  and  hom.ocroa  by  their  hal- 
ving a  variety  of  colours.  Thefe  are  defined  to  be 
ftones  compofed  of  a  cryftalline  matter  debafed  by 
earths  of  various  kinds  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  then 
fubjeft  to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variegations,  ulually 
formed  by  incruftation  round  a  central  nucleus,  but 
fometimes  the  cfTed  of  a  fimple  concretion  ,  and  veined 
liiie  tne  agates,  by  the  difpoiition  which  the  motion  of 
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TebWes.  the  ililid  thi?y  were  formed  in  gave  their  differently  co 

^■""V""^  loured  fubftances. 

The  variety  of  pebbles  is  fo  great,  that  an  hafty  de> 
fcriber  would  be  apt  to  make  almoll  as  many  fpecies  aS 
he  faw  fpeciiiicno.  A  careful  examination  will  teach 
us,  however,  to  diilinguifh  them  into  a  certain  number 
©f  eflentially  different  fpecies,  to  which  all  the  reft  may 
be  referred  as  accidental  varieties.  When  we  find  the 
fame  colourE,  or  thofe  refulting  from  a  mixture  of  the 
fame,  fuch  as  nature  frequently  makes  in  a  number  of 
ttr-nes,  we  (hall  eafily  be  able  to  determine  that  thefe 
are  all  of  them  the  fame  fpecies,  though  of  different 
Appearances  ;  and  that  whether  the  matter  be  difpofcd 
of  in  one  or  two,  or  in  20  crufts,  laid  regularly  round 
-a  nucleus  ;  or  thrown  irregularly,  without  a  nucleus, 
into  irregular  lines  5  or  laftly,  if  blended  into  an  uni- 
form mafs. 

Thefe  are  the  three  ftates  in  which  every  pebble  ia 
found  ;  for  if  it  has  been  naturally  and  rej^ularly  form- 
-ed  by  incruftation  round  a  certain  nucleus,  we  find  th;>t 
always  the  f  me  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  crufis  not 
lefs  re"-ular  and  certain.  If  the  whole  has  been  more 
haftily^ formed,  and  the  refult  only  of  one  fimple  con- 
cretion, if  that  has  happened  while  its  different  fub- 
ftances were  all  moiii  and  thin,  they  have' blended  to- 
fi-ether  and  made  a  mixed  mafa  of  the  joint  colour  of 
them  all.  But  if  they  h:;-'e  been  fom.-thing  harder 
when  this  has  happened,  and  too  far  concreted  to  dif- 
fufe  wholly  among  one  another,  they  are  found  thrown 
together  into  irregular  veins.  Th.efe  are  the  natural 
differences  of  all  the  pebbles;  and  having  regard  to 
thefe  in  the  feveral  variegations,  all  the  known  pebbles 
may  be  reduced  to  34  fpecies. 

In  all  the  ftrata  of  pebfcles  there  are  coniUntly 
found  fome  which  are  broken,  r.nd  of  which  the  piect:8 
lie  very  near  one  another  ;  but  as  bodies  of  fuch  hard- 
fiefs  could  not  be  broken  without  fome  confiderable 
violence,  their  prefent  fituation  feems  to  indicate  that 
Xhey  have  fuffered  that  great  violence  in  or  near  the 
places  where  they  now  lie.  Bcfide  thefe,  we  often 
meet  with  others  which  have  as  plainly  bad  pieces  bro- 
ken off  from  them,  though  thofe  pieces  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;  whence  it  feems  equally  plain,  that  what- 
ever has  been  the  caufe  of  their  fraaure,  they  have 
been  brought  broken,  as  we  find  them,  from  fome 
ether  place,  or  elfe  that  the  pieces  broken  from 
ihem  muft  at  fome  time  or  other  have  been  carried 
from  this  place  to  fome  other  diitant  one. 

Several  of  thefe  broken  pebbles  have  their  edges  and 
corners  fo  (harp  and  even,  that  it  feems  evident  they 
hever  can  have  been  toffed  alx)Ut  or  removed  fince  the 
frafture  v\'as  made  ;  and  others  have  their  fides  and 
corners  fo  rounded,  blunted,  and  worn  away,  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  roughly  moved  and  rolled  about 
among  other  hard  bodies,  either  with  great  violence, 
or  for  a  very  long  continuance  ;  fince  fuch  hard  bodies 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
.  we  now  fee  them  without  long  friftion.  It  may  be 
fuppofed  bv  fome,  that  thefe  ftoncs  never  were  brokeii, 
but  have  been  naturally  formed  of  this  fliape  ;  but  it 
will  be  eafily  feen,  by  any  one  who  accurately  furveys 
their  veins  or  coats,  which  furround  the  nucleus,  like 
the  annular  circles  of  a  tree,  that  they  muft  have  been 
originally  entire ;  and  this  will  be  the  more  plain  if 
ihey  are  compared  with  a  ftone  broken  by  art.  Such 


pebbles  as  are  found  in  ftrata  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  are  much  more  brittle  than  thofe  which  lie  in 
deeper  ftrata  ;  and  the  more  clear  and  tranfpartnt  the 
fand  i>.  which  is  found  among  pebbles,  the  more  beau- 
tiful the  pebbles  are  generally  obftrved  to  be. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  ftones,  and  their  difpofition  in  the 
earth,  is  a  fubjedt  of  great  wonder  ;  and  may  ferve 
as  one  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence in  the  difpofition  of  all  natural  holies.  The 
furface  of  the  earth  is  compofed  of  vegetable  mould, 
made  up  of  different  earths  mixed  with  the  putrid  re- 
mains of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  pro- 
per texture  and  compages  for  condufting  the  moiiliTrc 
to  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  Under  this  are  laid 
the  fands  and  pebbles  which  ferve  as  a  fort  of  drain  to 
can  y  off  the  redundant  moifture  deeper  into  the  earth, 
where  it  may  be  ready  to  fupply  the  place  of  what  h 
conftantly  rifing  in  exhalations  ;  and  left  the  ftrata  of 
fand  ftiould  be  too  thick,  it  is  common  to  find  thin 
ones  of  clay  between,  which  ferve  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
deftent  of  the  moifture,  and  keep  it  from  pafiing  off 
too  foon  ;  and  left  thefe  thin  ftrata  of  clay  fhould  yield 
and  give  way,  and  by  their  foftnefs  when  vs^etted  give 
leave  to  the  particles  of  fand  to  blend  themfelves  with, 
and  even  force  their  way  through  them,  there  are  found 
in  many  places  thin  coats  of  a  poor  iron  ore,  placed 
regularly  above  and  btlowthe  chy;  and  by  thefe  mcanj 
not  only  ftrtngthcHing  r.nd  fupporting  the  clny,  but 
effettually  keeping  the  fand  from  making  its  v^-ay  into 
it.  There  are  many  people  of  opinion,  that  the  fwal* 
lowing  of  pebbles  is  very  beneficial  to  health,  in  help* 
ing  the  flomach  to  digeft  its  food;  and  a  pchhlc-poffet 
is  an  old  woraa^i's  medicine  in  the  coHc  in  many  p?.rt8 
of  England.  They  ufually  order  the  fmall  white  ftonea 
to  be  picked  out  of  gravel  walks  for  this  purpcfe,  and 
eat  them  in  large  quantities  in  fome  fort  of  fpoon  meat, 
of  which  iTiilk  is  an  ingredient. 

The  thing  that  has  given  occafion  to  this  praAIce 
feems  to  have  been,  that  people  obferve  the  birds  to 
pick  up  the  gravel,  and  that  they  are  never  well  unlefa 
they  have  fiequeat  recourfe  to  this  to  help  their  di- 
geftion  :  but  this  is  no  fimilar  cafe  at  all,  for  the  giz* 
z.ird  or  ftomach  of  a  bird  is  made  very  ftrong,  becaufe 
the  creature  hath  no  teech  to  chew  its  food  ;  and  this 
gizzard  is  lined  with  a  rough  coat,  by  the  help  ol  which 
and  thefe  ftones  the  food  they  fwallow  whole  is  fo 
ground  as  to  yield  its  juices  to  the  nourifhmcnt  of  the 
animal.  But  the  ftomach  of  man  is  formed  fo  very 
differently,  that  it  can  never  require  thofe  afliftances  to 
the  comminution  of  food.  Many  people  have,  however, 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow  not  only  thefe  fmall 
white  ftones,  but  large  pebbles,  even  to  the  fize  of  a 
walnut  each  ;  and  thefe  will  often  pafs  fafely  ;  and  peo- 
ple who  have  long  accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow 
them,  boaft  of  receiving  no  injury  from  them  :  we  catt 
never  know,  however,  that  the  death  of  fuch  perfons 
is  not  owing  to  them  at  laft  ;  and  as  they  can  do  no 
good,  it  is  beft  always  to  avoid  them.  There  are,  in- 
deed, inftances  on  record  in  which  they  have  uft- 
doubte.Uy  done  much  mifchief. 

PECARY,  in  zoology.    Sec  Tajacu. 
PECCANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
humours  of  the  body,  when  they  offend  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality,  i.  e.  when  they  are  either  morbid,  or  in 
too  great  aj3undance6  Moft  difcafes  arife  from  peccant 
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hem    humours,  which  are  either  to  be  corrcAed  by  altera- 
tives and  fpecifics,  or  clfc  to  be  evacuated. 

PECHEM,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by 
the  modern  Greek  writers  to  the  root  called  behem  by 
Avicenna  and  Serapion.  Many  have  been  at  a  lofs  to 
know  what  this  root  pcchem  was  ;  but  the  virtues 
afcrihed  to  it  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  behcm  of 
the  Arabians  ;  its  defcription  is  the  fame,  and  the  divi- 
fion  of  it  into  white  and  red  is  alfo  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  behem.  Nay,  the  word  pechem  is  only  farmed  of 
'  behem  by  changing  the  b  into  zp,  which  is  very  com- 
mon, and  the  afpirate  into  x,  or  ch^  which  is  as  com- 
mon. Myrepfus,  who  treats  of  this  root,  fays  the 
fame  thing  that  the  Arabian  Avicenna  fays  of  behem, 
.  namely,  that  it  was  the  fragir^ents  of  a  woody  root, 
much  corrugated  and  wrinkled  on  the  furface,  which 
was  owing  to  its  being  fo  moid  whilft  frefh,  that  it  al- 
ways fhrunk  greatly  in  the  drying. 

PECHYAGRA,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  the 
gout  afFcAing  the  elbow. 

PECHYS,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  anatomical  writers 
fcr  the  elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  fome  medi- 
cal writers  for  the  fcurvy. 

PECK,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  four  of  which  make 
a  buihel. 

Peck  (Francis),  was  born  at  Stamford  in  Lin- 
cohifhire,  May  4th  1692,  and  educated  at  Cumbridgc, 
vhere  he  took  the  degrees  of  B,  and  M.  A.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  firft  is  a 
poem,  intitled,  "  Sighs  on  the  Death  of  queen  Anne 
printed  probably  about  the  time  of  her  death  in  1714. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  printed  "  to  t^kos  "AnoN ; 
or  an  Exercife  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to 
the  Creator  of  the  World  ;  writt^in  in  the  eXprefs 
words  of  the  facred  text,  as  an  Attempt  to  fliow 
the  Beauty  and  SubUmity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
1716,  8vo."  In  1721,  being  then  curate  of  King's 
Clifton  in  Northamptonfliire,  he  ilfued  propofals  for 
printing  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  his  native 
town,  which  was  publifV.ed  in  1727,  in  folio,  under 
the  title  ©f  "  Academ'ia  tertta  /Inglicana  ;  or  the  An- 
tiquarian Annals  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
and  Northamptonfhires  ;  containing  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Univerfity,  Monafterles,  Gilds,  Churches,  Chapels, 
Hofpitals,  and  Schools  there,  &c."  infcribed  to  John 
Duke  of  Rutland.  This  work  was  haftened  by  "  An 
ElTay  on  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  Stamford, 
1726,  4to,"  written  by  Francis  Hargrave,  who,  in  his 
preface,  mentions  the  difference  which  had  arifen  be- 
tween him  ani  Mr  Peck,  on  account  of  the  former's 
publication  unfairly  foreftalling  that  intended  by  the 
latter.  Mr  Peck  is  alfo  therein  very  roughly  treated, 
on  account  of  a  fmall  work  he  had  formerly  printed, 
intitled,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Stamford  Bull-running." 
Mr  Peck  had  before  this  time  obtained  the  reftory 
ef  Godeby  near  Melton  in  Leicciterniire,  the  only 
preferment  he  ever  enjoyed.  In  1729,  he  printed  on 
a  fmglc  (heet,  "  Queries  concerning  the  Natural  Hi- 
ftory and  Antiquities  of  Leicefterfhire  and  Rutland," 
which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  1 740  ;  but  al- 
though the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the  work  was 
very  confiderable,  yet  it  never  made  its '  appearance. 
In  1732  he  publiflied  the  firft  volume  of  "  Dejidcrata 
Curiofa ;  or,  a  Colle^^ion  ©f  divers  ficarce  and  curiou3 


Pieces  relating  chiefly  to  Matters  of  Engli(h  Hiftory  ; 
confifting  of  choice  trafts,  memoirs,  letters,  wills, 
epitaphs,  &c.  tranfcribed,  many  of  them,  from  the 
originals  themfelves,  and  the  r^ft  from  divers  ancient 
MS.  copies,  or  the  MS.  collations  of  fundry  famous 
antiquaries  and  other  eminent  perfons,  both  of  the 
laft  and  prefent  age  :  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  poffible, 
digeftedinto  order  of  time,  and  illuftrated  with  ample 
notes,  contents,  additional  difcourfes,  and  a  complete 
index."  Tlii-s  volume  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Williara 
Manners,  and  was  fellovved,  in  1735,  by  a  fecond  vo- 
lume, dedicated  to  Dr  Reynolds  i^ilhop  of  Lincoln. 
In  1735  Mr  Pec-k  printed  in  a  4to  pamphlet,  "  A 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  difcourfes  written  both: 
for  and  againft  popery  in  the  time  of  King  James  II. 
containing  in  the  whole  an  a -count  of  457  books  and 
pamphlets,  a  great  number  of  them  not  mentioned  ia 
the  three  former  catalogues  ;  with  references  after 
each  title,  for  the  more  fpeedy  finding  a  further  ac- 
count of  the  faid  difcourfes  r.nd  their  authors  in  fun- 
dry  writers,  and  an  alphabetical  hft  of  the  writers- 
on  each  fide.'^  In  1739  he  was  the  editor  of  '*  Nine- 
teen Letters  of  the  truly  reverend  and  learned  Henry 
Hamniond,  D.  D.  (luthor  of  the  Annotations  on  the 
New  Teftament,  &c,)  written  to  Mr  Peter  Stain- 
no'igh  and  Dr  Nathaniel  Angelo,  many  of  them  on 
curious  fu'-jeds,  &c.'  Thefe  were  printed  from  the 
originals,  commuuicaled  by  Mr  Robert  M'Hrfden  arch- 
deacon of  N.ittingham,  and  Mr  John  Worthin;!,ton. 
The  next  year,  1740,  produced  two  volumes  iri  4to, 
one  of  them  intitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ac- 
tions of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three  pane- 
gyiics  of  him  written  in  Latin;  the  firft,  as  faid,  by 
Don  Juan  Roderiguez  de  Saa  Menefes,  Conde  de 
Penguiao,  the  Portugal  ambalTador ;  the  fecond,  as 
affirmed  by  a  certain  Jefult,  the  lord  ambaffador's 
chaplain  ;  yet  both,  it  is  thought,  compofed  by  Mr 
John  Milton  (Latin  fecretary  to  CromwcU);  as  v/as 
the  third  ;  with  an  Englifh  verfion  of  each  The- 
whole  illuftrated  with  a  large  hiftorical  preface  ;  maqy 
fimilar  paftages  from  the  Paradife  Loft,  and  other 
works  of  Mr  John  Milton,  and  notes  from  the  belt 
hiftorians.  To  all  which  is  added,  a  colle6lion  of  di- 
vers curious  hiftorical  pieces  relating  to  Cromwell, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  remarkable  perfons  (af- 
ter the  manner  of  De/iJerata  Curiofa,  v.  i.  and  ii.)'* 
The  other,  "  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  poetical- 
Works  of  Mr  John  Milton  ;  with,  firft,  an  examination 
of  Milton's  ttyle ;  and  fecondly,  explanatory  and 
critical  notes  on  divers  paflages  in  Milton  and  Shake- 
fpeare,  by  the  editor.  Thirdly,  Baptiftes ;  a  facred 
dramatic  poem  in  defence  of  liberty,  as  written  In 
Latin  by  Mr  George  Buchanan,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
IHh  by  Mr  John  Milton,  and  firft  publifhed  in  1 64 1,, 
by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Fourthly,  the 
Parallel,  or  Archbiftiop  Laud  and  Cardinal  Wolfey 
compared,  a  Vifion  by  Milton.  Fifthly,  the  Legend 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  knt.  chief  butler  of" 
England,  who  died  of  poifon,  anno  1570,  an  hifto- 
rical poem  by  his  nephew  Sir  Thomas  Throckmor- 
ton, knt.  Sixth,  Herod  the  Great,  by  the  editor. 
Seventh,  the  Refurre6lion,  a  poem  in  imitation  of 
Milton,  by  a  friend.  And  eighth,  a  Difcourfe  on  the 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  by  Milton  ;  with  prefaces, 
and  notes.'*   Thefs  were  the  laft  publications  which? 
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lie  gave  tKe  world.  When  thefc  appeared,  he  had  in 
contemplation  no  lefs  than  nine  different  works  ;  but 
whether  he  had  not  met  with  encouragement  for  thofe 
which  he  had  already  produced,  or  whether  he  was 
rendered  incapaWe  of  executing  them  by  reafon  of  his 
dcch'ning  health,  is  uncertain  ;  but  none  of  them  ever 
were  made  public.  He  concluded  a  laborious,  and, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  an  ufeful  life,  w  holly  devoted  to 
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of  tha  peden,  we  have  already  treated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Jntmal  BIotion,  which  fee  p.  41 1.  col.  2. 

The  peftens,  fuch  as  the  fole  peaen,  the  ducal  man. 
tie  peften,  the  knetted,  and  others,  fcem  to  be  in  ge- 
neral inhabitants  of  the  Indian  feas;  fome  of  them  fre- 
quent  thofe  of  Africa  and  the  South  Seafi.  The  moft 
rem c;rkable  fpecies  is  the  maximus  or  great  fcallop,  be- 
ing th€  fame  with  what  Barbut  calls  the  ducal-mantle 


antiquarian  purfults,  Aug.  13th  1743,  at  the  age  of  peElen.   It  has  14  rays,  very  prominent  and  broad,  and 


61  years 

PECORA,  in  zoology,  the  fifth  order  of  the  clafs 
mammaha,  in  the  Linnean  fyPiem.    See  Zoology. 

PECQUET  (John),  was  a  phyfi  cian  in  Dieppe, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  wris  phyfician  in  or- 
tliuary  to  the  celebrated  Fouquet,  whom  he  entertain- 
ed at  his  fpare  hours  with  fome  of  the  mpfl:  amufmg 
experiments  in  natural  philofuphy.  f  .'e  acquired  im- 
mortal honour  to  himfelf  by  the  difcovery  of  a  lafteal 
vein,  which  conveys  the  chyle  to  the  heart  ;  and 
which  from  his  name  is  called  le  Refenvo'ir  de  Pecquet. 
This  difcovery  was  a  frefh  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  though  it  met  with  oppofition 
from  many  of  the  learned,  particularly  from  the  fa- 
mous Riolau,  who  wrote  a  treatlfe  againft  the  author 
of  it,  with  this  title.:  Adverfus  Pecquetum  Iff  Pscqucti- 
anos.  The  only  works  which  we  have  of  Pecquet, 
are,  l.  Experimenta  norm  Anatom'ica^  publifhcd  at  Paris, 
1654  2.  A  Diflertation,  De  Thoracis  LaBe'is,  pub- 
lifhed  at  Amfterdam,  1661.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
lively  and  active  genius ;  but  his  fprightlinefs  fome- 
times  led  him  to  adopt  dangerous  opinions.    He  re- 


ftriated  both  above  and  below.  They  are  rugged  and 
imbricated  with  fcales.  They  grow  to  a  larre  fize  ; 
are  found  in  beds  by  themfelves  ;  are  dredged'up,  and 
barrelled  for  fale.  The  ancients  fay  that  they  have  a 
power  of  removing  themfelves  from  place  to  place  by 
vail  fprings  or  leaps.  This  (hell  v/as  ufed  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  as  a  food.  Wlien  dreiTed  with  pep- 
per and  cummin,  it  was  taken  medicinally.  Tlic  fcal- 
lop was  commonly  worn  by  pilgrims  on  their  hat,  or 
the  cape  of  their  coat,  as  a  mark  that  they  had  croffcd 
the  fea  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  fome  dillant 
objeft  of  devotion. 

The  name  peBen  feems  to  have  been  given  to  thefe 
animals,  from  the  longitudinal  ftrise  witli  which  their 
furface  is  covered,  which  refemble  fomewhat  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  Greek  name  "th,-.  Br 
the  general  charader  of  this  Ihell,  it  evidently  include* 
cockles  as  well  as  fcallops,  which  are  the  pedlens  with- 
out ears,  and  having  lefs  flat  or  elated  fhells.  They  are 
called  by  all  authors  by  a  name  which  is  only  a  d^\Tn\. 
nutiwe  peSen,  peaunculus.  The  having  ears  indeed 
is  the  com.mon  mark  of  diftinftion  between  the  peftens 


he  migfit  have 
public. 

PECTEN,  the  Scallop  ;  a  genus  of  fhell-firti,  the 
characters  of  v^^hich  are  thefe  :  The  animal  is  a  tethys  ; 
the  fnell  bivale  and  unequal  ;  the  hinge  toothlefs,  ha 


employed  to  the  advantage  of  the    fcallops,  which  have  no  ears,  and  others  as  univerf dly 

allowed  to  be  peduncles  or  cockles  which  have.  Hence 
then  appears  the  error  of  Lifter,  who  made  them  two 
diltind  genera,  and  gave  the  ears  and  the  equal  con*. 

vexity  of  both  (hells  as  the  great  charafteriftics  of  them: 
ving  a  Imad  ovated  hollow.  1  his  fliell-fifh  is  one  of  the  which,  though  they  be  good  marks  to  diftinguilh  the 
fpinners,  having  the  power  of  fpinning  threads  like  the  fpecies  by,  are  far  from  being  fo  unalterable  as  to  found 
mufcles :  but  they  are  much  fhorter  and  coarfer  than    different  genera  upon. 


even  thofe  of  that  fifh  ;  fo  that  they  can  never  be 
wrought  into  any  kind  of  work  like  the  longer  and 
finer  threadfi  of  the  pinna  marina.  The  ufe  of  the  threads 
which  are  fpun  by  the  fcallop  is  to  fix  the  creature  to 
any  folid  body  near  its  fhell.  All  thefe  proceed,  as  in 
the  mufcle,  from  one  common  trunk.  It  is  an  evident 
proof  that  the  fiOi  has  a  power  of  fixing  itfelf  at  plea- 
fure  to  any  folid  body  by  means  of  thefe  threads,  that 
after  ftorms  the  fcallops  are  often  found  toffed  n-pon 
rocks,  -vvhere  there  were  none  the  day  before  ;  and  yet 


Barbut,  we  have  feeq,  ranks  the  peftens  under  the 
genus  oftrea  ;  but  he  fays,  that  though  the  generic 
charader  of  the  hinge  agrees  in  both,  the  animal  inha- 
biting the  pedens  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
oyfter  ;  for  which  reafon  Linnaeus  has  divided  the  ge- 
nus into  feftions.  The  peftines  by  fome  are  efteemed 
as  delicious  a  food  as  the  oyfter.  They  differ  very  ma- 
terially in  a  variety  of  circumftances.  The  peftens,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  fail  on  the  furface  of  the 
water;  and  befides,  if  they  are  attacked  by  a  foe,  they 


thefe  are  fixed  by  their  threads,  as  well  as  thofe  which  let  down  the  membrane  which  nature  has  provided  them 

had  remained  ever  fo  long  in  their  place.    They  form  for  a  fail,  and  drop  fo  the  bottom.  *«  Behold  (faya  Bar- 

thcir  threads  in  the  very  fame  manner  which  the  mufcle;  but)  thefplendorof  the  pedines,  which  rival  the  glowing 

only  their  or^an  which  fcrves  for  fpinnin^r  is  fhorter,  colours  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  as  numerous  as 

and  has  a  wider  hollow,  whence  the  threads  are  nt^ef-  they  are  beautiful,  flirting  from  place  to  place,  and 

farily  thicker  and  fhorter.  may  well  be  called  the  papiliones  of  the  ocean.  What 

Mr  Barbut  divides  the  genus  oftrea  into  four  fami-  fu;)erior  qualities  does  not  the  peftines  enjoy  above 

lies  ;  which  he  thus  names  according'  to  their  charac-  the  oftrea  edulis,  which,  conftantly  confined  to  its  na- 

ters.   1.  The  winged  equilateral  peftens.  2.  The  pec-  tive  bed,  feems  wholly  deftined  to  afford  food  to  other 

tens,  that  have  one  ear  inwardly,  fpring  by  being  ci-  creatures,  not  having  any  means  of  defence,  but  its 

liated.    3.  The  peftens  that  have  their  valves  more  flielly  caftle,  which  is  frequently  attacked  and  ftormed 

gibbous  on  cne  fide  than  on  the  other.    4.  The  rough  by  its  numerous  enemies  ?  This  creature  is  not  only 

ones,  commonly  called  oyjiers.  Of  the  locomotive  powers  ufeful  to  man  as  a  dainty  food,  but  the  fliell  being  le- 

3  vigated 
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vi'gate'!  Into  a  fubtle  powder,  is  employed  as  an  abfor- 
bent  in  heart  burns  zni  other  like  complaints  arifing' 
from  acidities  in  the  firft  palTages  ;  the  hollow  fhells 
are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  containinif  more  than 
the  thinner  fljt  ones,  of  the  fine  white  earth,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  outer  rough  coat,  which  lad  is  found 
to  be  confiderahly  iirtpref  nated  with  fea-falt." 

The  grand  mark,  of  diilinftion  between  the  peftens 
and  oy flier  feems  to  be  the  locomotive  faculty.  It 
wss  long  fuppofed,  that  the  oyfter  pofTeffed  no  power 
of  motion,  that  it  always  remained  in  the  phce  in 
which  nature  or  accident  had  placed  it,  and  tlat 
its  life  differed  little  from  that  of  vegetables.  Expe- 
rience, however,  ha»  taught  us  to  rejeft  thefe  prema- 
ture conclufions.  Wc  (hall  here  lay  before  our  read- 
ers at  length,  though  perhaps  a  little  out  of  its  place, 
what  Abbe  Dicquemare  has  obferved  with  refpeil:  to 
this  circumftapce,  the  conclufions  of  whofe  remarks  we 
have  given  in  another  place.  See  An'tmai  Motion^ 
p.  41 1,  col.  2. 

Faffing  one  day  ffays  the  Abbe)  along  the  fea- 
fliore,  I  obferved  an  oyfter  lying  in  a  fhallow  place, 
and  ejedling  with  confiderable  force  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  toat,  if  this  hap- 
pened at  a  fufficient  depth,  the  refittanct  of  the  water 
would  have  forced  the  oyller  from  its  place.  ']'o  be 
fatisfied  of  this,  I  took  feveral  middle  fized  oyfters 
•with  a  light  fliell,  and  placed  them  on  a  fmooth  hori- 
xontal  furface,  in  a  fufficitut  quantity  of  pure  fea-wa- 
tcr.  Some  hours  elapfed,  and  the  night  came  on  be- 
fore any  thiny^  remarkable  appeared  ;  but  next  day  I 
found  one  of  the  oyfters  in  a  place  and  fituation  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  which  I  had  lert  it  ;  and  as  nothlnor 
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motion,  art  exerted  in  vain.  It  is  probable,  however,  PeAe», 
that  they  have  the  faculty  of  operating  their  own  re-  v""" 
lier  from  thefe  circumftances,  and  -that  they  may  be  ac- 
cidentally affifted  by  other  bodies.  It  muft,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  th»t  the  means  of  relief  cannot  be 
numerous  or  confiderable  in  fuch  as  are  attached  to 
other  oyfters,  to  a  body  heavier  than  themfelves,  or  ta 
a  rock;  but  fuch  fituations  sre  the  moft  uncommon 
in  the  oytter-beds  th»t  I  am  acquainted  with  on  the 
French  coafts  in  the  Channel.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  very 
angular  or  heavy  fiiell  may  be  fufficient  to  render  an 
oyikr  immoveable.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe  with 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  obliged  by  worms,  or  other 
more  formidable  enemies,  fo  to  increafe  their  fhelb  as 
to  make  them  thick  aad  unwieldy.  But  we  do  not 
know  whether  thefe  animals,  in  unfavourable  circum- 
Uances,  may  not  be  afele  to  fupply  thofe  mancKuvres 
that  I  have  mentioned  by  others  that  I  have  not  a» 
yet  been  able  to  obferve.  An  oyfter  that  has  never 
been  attached,  i-Liay  fix  itfelf  by  any  part  of  the  mur- 
gin  of  either  of  its  valves,  and  that  margin  will  become 
the  middle,  or  nearly  fo,  if  the  oyiier  is  young.  I 
would  not  be  furprifedj that  ©yrters,  which  have  been 
fixed  to  a  rock  from  the  beginning,  fhould  be  able  to 
detach  themfelves.  I  have  feen  thera  operate  upon 
t'heir  Iheils  in  fo  many  different  ways,  and  with  fuch 
admirable  contrivance,  when  thofe  fhells  have  be^ 
pierced  by  their  enemies  (among  whom  1  mult  ie 
rtnked),  that  1  do  not  think  it  at  all  impoffible  for 
them  to  quit  the  place  to  which  they  are  attached.  It 
will  e«fi!y  be  imagined  how  delicate  and  difficulc.fuch 
obfervations  and  experiments  rauft  be,  confidering  the 
fenfibility  of  the  animal,  the  delicacy  of  its  organs,  the 


could  hivc  difcompofed  it,  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  tranfparency  of  the  matter  that  forms  the  layers  of  its 

it  had  moved  by  its  own  powers.    I  continued,  how-  (hells,  the  opacity  of  the  Oiells  themfelves,  the  vlciffi- 

ever,  to  attend  my  charge  ;  but,  as  If  they  meant  to  tildes  of  the  fea,  and  the  feafons.  Sec.     But  it  was  of 

conceal  their  fecrct,  the  oyflers  always  operated  in  my  ufe  to  fliow,  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  generally 

sbfence.  Atlaff,  -is  I  was  exploring  the  coail  of  Lower  entertained  by  the  learned  as  well  as  by  fifhermen, 

Normandy,  I  perceived  in  an  oyfler-bed  one  of  them  oyflers  are  endowed  w'th  a  locomotive  faculty,  and  by 

cbaTiging  place  pretty  quickly.    On  my  return,  there-  what  means  that  faculty  is  exerted.     1  mull  add,  that 


fore,  to  Havre,  t  made  new  difpofitiont*  to  difcover 
the  means  by  whrich  the  motions  of  oyftei's  are  per- 
formed, and  I  AKXceded.  This  animal  ejefts  the  wa- 
ter by  that  part  of  the  fhell  which  is  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  thv  hinge;  it  can  alfo  throw  it  out  at  the  fides, 
at  each  extremity  of  the  hinge,  or  even  from  the  whole 
optning  at  once.  For  this  jjurpofe,  it  can  vary  the 
aftion  of  its  internal  mcchanifm  ;  but  the  foft  parts 
are  not  the  only  organs  that  perform  this  funftion  ; 
in  certain  cafes  the  fhells  affiil  in  forcing  out  the 
water. 

♦*  When  an  oyRer  thus  fuddenly,  forcibly,  and  re- 
peatedly, fquirts  forth  a  quantity  of  water,  it  repiilfea 
thofe  of  its  enemies  that  endeavour  to  infinuate  thcm- 


thofe which  firft  fhowed  me  thefe  motions,  were  brouo-ht 
from  the  coafts  of  Bretagne,  put  into  a  bed  at  La 
Hogue,  then  at  CourfeuUe,  whence  they  were  carried 
to  Havre;  and  that,  as  all  thefe  tranfportations  were 
made  in  a  dry  carriage,  the  oyfters  could  not  be  in 
perfed  vigour.  It  was  neceffary  alfo  to  fhow,  that 
thefe  animals  have  much  more  fenfacion  and  more  in- 
dui'try  than  is  generally  attributed  to  them. 

*'  It  is  not  often  that  a  fagacious  o!?ferver  of  nature 
is  feduced  from  his  objeft  by  the  pride  of  appearing 
above  it,  or  the  defire  of  generaliz'  tion.  To  think  of 
grafping  the  whole  of  nature,  when  we  are  unable  to 
conlider  in  the  whole  the  firft  and  mofl  interefting  of 
her  kingdoms,  is  a  vain  iiinfion.    Yet  feme  have  en- 


felves  within  the  fhells  while  they  are  open  :  but  this    deavoured  to  confound  the  kino-dorr.s,  while  they  have 

taken  the  liberty  of  dividing  the  higheft  of  them  into 
beings  differently  animalized.  Under  the  pretence  of 
having  a  better  idea  of  it,  they  lopped  off  all  the  ex- 
tremities; that  is  to  fay,  they  rid  themfelves  of  every 
thing  they  were  not  well  acquainted  with,  or  that 
threw  difiiculties  in  their  way.  This,  to  be  fure,  was. 
very  convenient,  but  very  unfuitub'e  to  the  proceed- 
ing" of  an  enlarged  mind,  and  very  unfit  to  inform  m 
with  regard  to  the  osconomy  of  nature.  The  organi. 
zation  of  the  oyfter,  though  very  diiferent  from  thit 
i-i  with 


is  cife6la-:il  only  againft  its  weakeft  fees;  for  there  aie 
f();-!!e  fo  formidable  by  their  ftrength  or  their  addrefs, 
that  a  great  number  of  oyfters  perifh  in  this  way.  Th* 
animal,  therefore,  endeavours  with  all  its  force  to  repel 
them  ;  it  does  more,  it  retreats  backwards,  or  ftarts 
jifide  in  a  hiteral  direffion.  All  of  them,  however,  are 
not  placed  in  circumftancea  favourable  for  thefe  mo- 
tions, '.rhey  are  often  fituated  in  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
between  flones,  or  among  other  oyfters,  fome  in  fand, 
and  fome  in  mud  ;  f«  that  their  ftrength,  or  povs^ers  of 
Vol.  XiV.  Part  I. 
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Feftoral  with  which  we  are  beft  acquainted,  may  be  Compre- 
II      hended  under  our  confiderations  of  the  animal  oeco- 
^ Peculiar,  ^omy  in  general.    Thofe  authors  are  not  fo  enli£;ht- 
'•""''V^  gjj^j  as  thi^y  imagine,  who  reprefent  the  oyfter  as  an 
animal  deprived  of  fenfation,  as  an  intermediate  being 
between  animals  and  vegetables,  as  a  plant,  and  even  in 
fome  rtfpefts  as  inferior  to  a  plant,    it  is  thus  that 
the  oyfter  has  Keen  made  a  foundation  for  many  an  ab- 
furd  hypothefis  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  animals. 
But  let  us  quit  the  confidcration  of  thcfe  faithlefa  pic- 
tures, and  attend  to  the  original. 

"  The  oyfter  Is  confo.ious  of  its  exiftence,  and  con- 
fcious  alfo  that  fomething  exifls  exterior  to  iifelf.  It 
choofes,  it  rejefls  ;  it  varies  its  operations  with  judge- 
ment, according  to  circumftances  ;  it  defends  itfelf  by 
means  adequate  and  complicated  ;  it  repairs  its  lofles  ; 
and  it  can  be  made  to  change  its  habits.  Oyfters  new- 
ly taken  from  places  which  the  fea  had  never  left,  in- 
confiderately  open  their  fhella,  lofe  the  water  they  con- 
tain, and  die  in  a  few  days  :  but  thofe  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  fame  place,  and  thrown  into  beds  or 
refervoirs  from  which  the  fea  occafionally  retires,  where 
they  are  incommoded  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  by  the 
cold,  or  where  they  areexpofed  to  the  injuries  of  man, 
karn  to  keep  themfelves  clofe  when  they  are  abandon- 
ed by  the  water,  and  live  a  much  longer  time."  See 

OsTREA. 

PECTORAL,  a  facerdotal  habit  orveftment,  worn 
by  the  Jewifh  high-priefi:.  The  Jews  called  it  Hhofchtn, 
the  Greeks  >-oyiov,  the  Latins  rationale  and  pe3ora/e, 
and  in  our  verfion  of  the  Bible  it  is  called  hreajlplatc. 
It  confifted  of  embroidered  ftufF,  about  a  fpan  fquare, 
and  was  worn  upon  the  breaft,  fet  with  twelve  precious 
ftones,  ranged  in  four  rows,  and  containing  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  It  was  fattened  to  the  flioulder 
by  two  chains  and  hooks  of  gold.  God  himfelf  pre- 
fcribed  the  form  of  it.    See  Breastplate. 

Pectorale,  a  breaflplate  of  thin  brafs,  about  1 2  fin- 
gers fquare,  worn  by  the  poorer  foldiers  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  who  were  rated  under  tooo  drachmas.  See 

LORICA. 

Pectoral,  an  epithetfor  medicines  good  in  difeafes 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

PECTORALIS,  in  Anatomy,  See  there,  Ta^/^ 
of  the  Mufcles. 

PECULATE,  in  civil  law,  the  crime  of  embezzling 
the  public  money,  by  a  perfon  intrufted  with  the  re- 
ceipt, management,  or  cuftody  thereof.  This  term  is 
alfo  ufed  by  civilians  for  a  theft,  whether  the  thing  be 
public,  fifcal,  facred,  or  religious. 

PECULIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a  particu- 
lar parifh  or  church  that  has  jurifdiAion  within  itfelf 
for  granting  probates  of  wills  and  adminiftrations,  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  or  biftiop's  courts.  'I'he  king's 
chapel  is  a  royal  pecuHar,  exempt  from  all  fpiritual  ja- 
rifdiftion,  and  referved  to  the  vifitatlon  and  immediate 
government  of  the  king  himfelf.  There  is  likewife  the 
archbifhop's  peculitir  :  for  it  is  an  ancient  privilege  of 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  wherever  any  manors  or 
advowfons  belong  to  it,  they  forthwith  become  exempt 
from  the  ordinary,  and  are  reputed  peculiars :  there 
are  57  fuch  peculiars  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

Befides  tliefe,  there  are  fome  peculiars  belonging  to 
deans,  chapters,  and  prebendaries,  which  are  only  ex- 
Cir.pted  from  the  jurifdidioa  of  the  archdeacon;  thefe 
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are  derl\fed  from  the  bi/hop,  who  may  vifit  them,  and  PecuT'm 
to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal. 

Court  of  Peculiars,  is  a  branch  of,  and  annexed  to, 
the  court  of  arches.  It  has  a  jurifdiftion  over  all  ~ 
thofe  parifhes  difperfed  through  the  province  of  Can. 
tcrbury  in  the  midft  of  other  diocefes,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  ordinary's  jurifdiftion,  and  fubjeft  to  the  me- 
tropolitan only.  All  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  arifing  with- 
in thefe  peculiar  or  exempt  jurifdiftions,  are  originally 
cognizable  by  this  court :  from  which  an  appeal  lay 
formerly  to  the  pope,  but  now  by  the  ftat.  25  H.  VIII. 
c.  19.  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

PECULIUM,  the  ftock  or  eftate  which  a  perfon, 
in  the  power  of  another,  whether  male  or  female,  either 
as  his  or  her  flave,  may  acquire  by  his  induftry.  Roman 
flaves  frequently  amafled  confiderable  fums  in  this  way. 
The  word  properly  fignifies  the  advanced  price  which 
a  flave  coul  \  get  for  his  mailer's  cattle,  &c.  above  the 
price  fixed  upon  them  by  his  mafter,  which  was  the 
flave's  own  property. 

In  the  Romifli  church,  pecuHum  denotes  the  goods 
which  each  religious  referves  and  pofTeffes  to  himfelf. 

PEDALS,  the  largeft  pipes  of  an  organ,  fo  called 
bccaufe  played  and  flopped  with  the  foot.  The  pedals 
are  made  fquare,  and  of  wood  ;  they  are  ufually  13  in 
number.  They  are  of  modern  invention,  and  ferve  to 
carry  the  founds  of  an  odiave  deeper  than  the  reft. 
See  Organ. 

PEDAGOGUE,  or  Pjedagogue,  a  tutor  or  ma- 
fter, to  whom  is  committed  the  difcipline  and  dire£tion 
of  a  fcholar,  to  be  inftrufted  in  gram.mar  and  other 
arts.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ^".iSoiv  a,yo>yoq, 
puerorum  duSior,  "  leader  of  boys." 

M.  Fieury  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
pcedagcgus  to  flaves  appointed  to  attend  their  children,  • 
lead  them,  and  teach  them  to  walk,  &c.  The  Romans 
gave  the  fame  denomination  to  the  flaves  who  were 
intrufted  with  the  care  and  inftruction  ©f  their  chil- 
dren. 

PEDANT,  afchoolmafter  or  pedagogue,  who  pro- 
ff  ffes  to  inftruft  and  govern  youth,  teach  them  the  hu- 
manities, and  the  arts.    See  Pedagogue. 

Pedant  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  rough, *]npoliflied  man  of 
letters,  who  makes  an  impertinent  ufe  of  the  fciencer,, 
and  abounds  in  uhfeafonable  criticifms  and  obferva- 
tions. 

Dacier  defines  a  pedant,  a  perfon  who  has  more  read- 
ing than  good  fenfe.    See  Pedantry. 

Pedants  are  people  ever  armed  with  quibbles  and 
fyllogifms,  bre?.th8  nothing  but  difputation  and  chi- 
canery, and  purfue  a  propofition  to  the  laft  limits  of 
logic. 

Malebranche  defcribes  a  pedant  as  a  man  full  of  falfe 
erudition,  who  makes  a  parade  of  his  knowledge,  and 
is  ever  quoting  fome  Greek  or  Latin  author,  or  hunt- 
ing back  to  a  remote  etymology. 

St  Evremont  fays,  that  to  paint  the  folly  of  a  pedant, 
we  muft  reprefent  him  as  turning  all  converfation  to  fome 
one  fcience  or  fubjesSlhe  is  beft  acquainted  withal. 

There  are  pedants  of  all  conditions,  and  all  robes. 
Wicquefort  fays,  an  ambalTador,  always  attentive  to 
formalities  and  decorums,  is  nothing  clfe  but  a  politi- 
cal pedant. 

PEDANTRY,  orPEDANTisM,  the  quality  or  man* 
ner  of  a  pedant.    See  Pedant. 

To 
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To  fwell  up  little  and  low  tKings,  to  make  a  vain 
fiiow  ot"  fcience,  to  heap  up  Greek  and  Latin,  without 
judgnnent,  to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  differ  from  us 
about  a  paflage  in  Suetonius  or  other  ancient  authors, 
er  in  the  etymology -of  a  word,  to  ftir  up  all  the  world 
againft  a  man  for  not  admiring  Cicero  enough,  to  be 
interefted  for  the  reputation  of  an  ancient  as  if  he  were 
our  next  of  kin,  is  what  we  properly  call  pedantry. 

PEDARIAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  fenators 
who  fignified  their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  with  their 
tongues^;  that  is,  fuch  as  walked  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whofe  opinion  they  approved  of,  in  divifions  of 
the  fenate. 

Dr  Middletoa  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
word.  He  fays,  that  though  the  magiftrates  of  Rome 
had  a  right  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  fenate  both  du- 
ting  their  office  and  after  it,  and  before  they  were  put 
upon  the  roll  by  the  cenfors,  yet  they  had  not  pro- 
bably a  right  to  fpeak  or  debate  there  on  any  queftion, 
at  leaft  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic.  For  this 
feems  to  hsve  been  the  original  diflinftion  between  them 
and  the  ancient  fenators,  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
formule  of  the  confiilar  edift,  fent  aliroad  to  fummon 
the  fenate,  which  was  addreffcd  to  all  fenators,  ynd  to 
all  thofe  who  had  a  ri  j^ht  to  vote  in  the  fenate.  From 
this  diftinftioD;  thofe  who  had  only  a  right  to  vote 
were  called  in  ridicule  pedarian  ;  becaufe  they  fignified 
their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tongues,  and  upon 
every  divifion  of  the  fenate  went  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whofe  opinion  they  approved.  It  was  in  allu- 
fion  to  this  old  cuftom,  which  feems  to  have  been 
wholly  dropt  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  repu'olic,  that 
the  mute  part  of  the  fenate  continued  ftill  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  pedarians,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  who 
in  giving  an  account  to  Atticus  of  a  certain  debate 
and  decree  of  the  fenate  upon  it,  fays  that  it  was 
made  with  the  eager  and  general  concurrence  of  the 
pedariana,  though  againft  the  authority  of  all  the  con- 
fulars. 

PED  ATURA,  a  term  ufed,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
for  a  fpace  or  proportion  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 
fet  out.  This  word  often  occurs  in  writers  on  mili- 
tary affairs:  as  in  Hyginus  de  CaHrametatione  we  meet 
•with  meminer'tmus  itaque  ad  computationem  cohortis  equitata 
mUliarM  pedaturam  ad  m'tllelrecentos  fexaginta  dart  debere; 
which  is  thus  explained  :  The  pcdatura,  or  fpace  al- 
lowed for  a  cohors  equitata  or  provincial  cohort,  con- 
fifling  of  both  liorfe  and  foot,  could  not  be  the  fame 
as  the  pedatura  of  an  uniform  body  of  infantry,  of  the 
fame  number,  but  muft  exceed  it  by  360  feet ;  for  the 
proportion  of  the  room  of  one  horfeman  to  one  foot 
foldier  he  affigns  as  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

PEDERASTS,  the  fame  with  Sodomites. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architedure,  the  loweft  part  of 
an  order  of  columns,  being  that  part  which  fuftains  the 
column,  and  ferves  it  as  a  foot  or  ftand.    See  Co- 

tUMN. 

PEDIiEAN,  in  Grecian  antiquity.  The  city  of 
Athens  was  anciently  divided  iflto  three  different 
part' ;  ©ne  on  the  defcent  of  an  hill ;  another  on  the 
fea-fhore;  and  a  third  in  a  plain  between  the  other 
two.  I'he  inhabitants  of  the  middle  re^^ion  were 
called  nt-Jjaai,  Pediaans,  formed  from  ■^oStov,  "  plain," 
or  "  flat;"  or  as  Ariftotle  will  have  ic,  Pediaci.,-  thofe 
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of  the  hill,  Diacrlans ;  and  thofe  of  the  (here,  S»a- 
ralians.  ^ 
Thefe  quarters  ufually  compofed  fo  many  different 
faftions.  Pififtratus  made  ufe  of  the  Pediccans  againft 
the  Diacrians.  In  the  time  of  Solcn,  when  a  form 
of  government  was  to  be  chofen,  the  Diacrians  chofe 
it  democratic  ;  the  Pediasans  demanded  an  arittocra- 
cy  ;  and  the  Paralians  a  mixed  government. 

PEDICLE,  among  botanifts,  that  part  of  a  ftalk 
which  immediately  fullains  the  leaf  of  a  flower  or  a 
fruit,  znd  is  commonly  called  a  foot/ialk. 

PEDICULUS,  the  Louse,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  infeAs  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  It  has  fix 
feet,  two  eyes,  and  a  fort  of  fting  in  the  mouth  ;  the 
feelers  are  as  long  as  the  thorax  ;  and  the  belly  is  de- 
prefTed  and  fublobated.  It  is  an  oviparous  animal. 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  man  alone,  but  infeil  other 
animals,  as  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  even  fiOies  and 
vegetables  ;  but  thefe  are  of  peculiar  fpecied  on  each 
animal,  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  each,  fome 
of  which  are  different  from  thofe  which  infeft  the  hu- 
man body.  Nay,  even  infeds  are  infefted  witli  vermin 
which  feed  on  and  torment  them.  Several  kinds  of 
beetles  are  fubje6t  to  lice  ;  but  particularly  that  kind 
called  by  way  of  eminence  the  loujy  beetle.  The  lice  or 
this  are  vv-ry  numerous,  and  will  not  be  fhook  off.  The 
earwig  is  often  infefted  with  lice,  juft  at  the  fet- 
ting  on  of  its  head  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  fhuiing  like 
mites,  but  they  are  much  fmaller  ;  they  are  round- 
backed,  flat-bellied,  and  have  long  legs,  particularly 
the  foremoft  pair.  Snails  of  all  kinds,  but  efpecially 
the  large  naked  forts,  are  very  fubjeft  to  lice  ;  which 
are  continually  feen  running  about  them,  and  devour- 
ing them.  Numbers  of  little  red  lice,  with  a  very 
fmall  head,  and  in  fhape  refembling  a  tortoife,  are  of- 
ten feen  about  the  legs  of  fpiders,  and  they  never  leave 
the  animal  while  he  lives  ;  but  if  he  is  killed,  they  aU 
moft  inftantly  forfake  him.  A  fort  of  whitifh  lice  is 
found  on  humble-bees;  they  are  alfo  found  upon  ancs^ 
and  fiflies  are  not  lefs  fubjeft  to  them  than  other  ani- 
mals. 

Kircher  tells  us,  that  he  found  lice  alfo  on  flies,  and 
M.  dc  la  Hire  has  given  a  curious  account  of  the  crea- 
ture which  he  found  on  the  common  fly.  Having  oc- 
cafion  to  view  a  living  fly  with  the  microfcope,  he  ob- 
ferved  on  its  head,  back,  and  fhoulders,  a  great  nuin- 
ber  of  fmall  animab  crawling  very  niaibly  about,  and 
often  climbing  up  the  hairs  which  grow  at  the  origin 
of  the  fly's  legs.  He  with  a  fine  needle  took  up  one  of 
thefe,  and  placed  it  before  the  microfcope  ufed  to  view 
the  animalcules  in  fluids.  It  had  eight  legs  ;  four  on 
each  fide.  Thefe  were  not  placed  very  diftant  from 
each  other  ;  but  the  four  towards  the  head  were  fepa- 
rated  by  a  fmall  fpace  from  the  four  towards  the  tail. 
The  feet  were  of  a  particular  ftrufture,  being  compo- 
fed of  feveral  fingers,  as  it  were,  and  fitted  for  taking 
feft  hold  of  any  thing  ;  but  the  two  neareft  the  head 
-  were  alfo  more  remarkable  in  this  particular  than  thofe 
near  the  tail ;  the  extremities  of  the  legs  for  a  little 
way  above  the  feet  were  dry  and  void  of  flefh  like  the 
legs  of  birds,  but  above  this  part  they  appeared  plump 
and  flefhy.  It  had  two  fmall  horns  upon  ita  head, 
formed  of  feveral  hairs  arranged  clofely  together  ;  and 
therewere  fomeother  clufters  of  hairs  by  the  fide  of  thefe 
L  2  horns^ 
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feiicMlm.  horns,  but  they  ha«i  not  the  fame  figure  ;  and  towards  upper  part  of  the 
the  origin  of  the  hinder  itgs  there  were  two'other  fiich 
clufters  of  haire  which  took  their  origin  at  the  middle 
of  the  back.  The  whole  creature  was  of  a  br  ight  yel- 
lowifh  red  ;  the  legs,  and  all  the  body,  except  a  large 
fpot  in  the  centre,  were  perfeftly  tranfparent.  In  fize, 
he  computed  it  to  l^e  about  xoV  ot^i  P^^rt  of  the  head  of 
the  fly  ;  and  he  ojsferves,  that  fuch  kind  of  vermin  are 
rarely  found  on  flies, 

The  loufe  which  infefts  the  human  body  makes  a 
very  curious  appearance  through  a  microfcope.  It  has 
fuch  a  tranfparent  flicU  or  flcin,  that  we  are  able  to 
difcover  more  •f  what  paffes  within  its  body  that  in 
moft  other  living  creatures.  It  has  naturally  three  di- 
vifions,  the  head,  the  breaft,  and  the  tail  part.  In 
the  head  appear  two  fine  black  eyes,  with  a  horn  that 
has  five  joints,  and  is  furrounded  with  hairs  ftanding 
before  each  eye  ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  or  fnout 
there  is  a  pointed  projecting  part,  which  ferves  as  a 
(heath  or  cafe  to  a  piercer  or  fucker,  which  the  crea- 
ture thrulh  into  the  flcin  to  draw  out  the  blood  and 
.  humours  which  are  its  deftined  food ;  for  it  has  no 
mouth  that  opens  in  the  common  way.  This  piercer 
or  fucker  is  judged  to  be  700  times  fmaller  than  a 
hair,  and  is  contained  in  another  cafe  within  the  firft, 
and  can  be  drawn  in  or  thruft  out  at  pleafure.  The 
breaft  is  very  beautifully  marked  in  the  middle  ;  the 
flfin  is  tranfparent,  and  full  of  little  pits  ;  and  from 
the  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs,  each  having  five 
joints,  and  their  flcin  all  the  way  refembling  firagreen, 
except  at  the  ends  where  it  is  fmoother.  Each  lee  is 
terminated  by  two  claws,  vi^hich  are  hooked,  and  "are 
of  an  unequal  length  and  fize.  Thefe  it  ufes  as  we 
would  a  thumb  and  middle  finger  ;  and  there  are  hairs 
between  thefe  claws  as  well  as  all  over  the  legs.  On 
the  back  p-art  of  the  tail  there  may  be  difcovered  fome 
ring-like  divifions,  and  a  fort  of  marks  which  look 
like  the  ftrokes  of  a  rod  on  the  human  flvin  ;  the  belly 
looks  like  fhagreea,  and  towards  the  lower  end  it  is 
very  clear,  and  full  of  pits  :  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  there  are  two  femicircuhr  parts  all  covered  over 
■with  hairs,  which  ferve  to  conceal  the  anus.  When 
the  loufe  moves  its  legs,  the  motion  of  the  mufcles, 
which  all  unite  in  an  oblong  dark  fpot  in  the  middle  of 
the  breaft,  may  be  diftinguifhed  perfeftly,  and  fo  may 
the  motion  of  the  mnfcies  of  the  head  when  it  moves 
its  horns.  We  may  likewife  fee  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  are  white,  with 
■  the  pulfe  regularly  beating  in  the  arteries.  But  the 
moft  furprifing  of  all  the  fights  is  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  guts,  which  is  continued  all  the  way  from  the 
llomach  down  to  the  anus. 

If  one  of  thefe  creatures,  when  hungry,  be  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  will  thruft  its  fucker  into 
the  fkin,  and  the  blood  which  it  fucks  may  be  feeti 
paffing  in  a  fine  ftream  to  the  fore-part  of  the  head  ; 
where,  falling  into  a  roundifti  cavity,  itpafles  again  in 
a  fine  ftream  to  another  ciicular  receptacle  in  the 
middle  of  the  head ;  from  thence  it  runs  through  a 
fmall  veffel  to  the  breaft,  and  then  to  a  gut  wliich 
reaches  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  where  in  a  curve 
it  turns  again  a  little  upward  ;  in  the  breaft  and  gut  the 
blood  is  moved  without  intermiflion,  with  a  great 
force  ;  efpecially  in  the  gut,  where  it  occafions  fuch  a 
,CQntrd61ion  of  the  gut  as  is  very  furprifing.-  In  the 
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rooked  afcending  gut  above-men-  Pedicu' 
tloned,  the  propelled  blood  .ftands- ftill,  and  feems  to 
undergo  a  feparation,  feme  of  it  becoming  clear  and 
waterifh,  while  other  black  particles  are  pufhed  for^ 
ward  to  the  anus.  If  a  loufe  is  placed  on  its  back, 
two  bloody  darkifh  fpots  appear  ;  the  larger  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  lefier  towards  the  tail ;  the 
motions  of  which  are  followed  by  the  pulfation  of  the 
dark  bloody  fpot,  in  or  over  which  the  white  bladder 
feems  to  lie.  This  motion  of  the  fyftole  ani  di^ftole 
is  beft  feen  when  the  creature  begins  to  grow  weak  ; 
and  on' pricking  the  white  bladder,  which  feems  to  be 
the  heart,  the  creature  inftantly  dies.  The  lower  dark 
fpot  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  excrement  in  the  gut. 

Lice  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  hermaphrodites  :  but 
this  is  erroneous  ;  for'Mr  Lieuwenhoeck.  obftrrved,  that 
the  maleij  have  ftinga  in  their  tails,  which  the  femriles 
have  not.  And  he  fuppofes  the  fraartinnr  pain  which 
thofe  creatures  fijmetimes  give,  to  be  owin  r  to  their 
ftinging  with  thefe  ftings  when  made  unealy  by  pref- 
fure  or  otherwife.  He  fays,  that  he  felt  little  or  no 
pain  from  their  fuckers,  though  fix  of  them  were  feed- 
ing on  his  hand  at  once. 

In  order  to  knovv  the  true  hiftory  and  manner  oft 
breeding  of  thefe  creatures,  Mr  Lieuwenhoeck  put  two 
female  lice  into  a  black  flocking,  which  he  wore  night 
and  day.  He  found,  on  examination,  th«t  in  fix  days 
one  of  them  had  laid  above  50  eggs  ;  and,  upon  dif- 
fering it,  he  found  as  many  yet  remaining  in  the 
ovary  :  whence  he  concludes,  thac  in  12  days  it  would 
have  laid  100  eggs.  Thefe  eggs  HEturaily  hatch  in 
fix  days,  and  would  then  probably  have  produced  ifo 
malesj  and  as  many  females  ;  and  thefe  females  coming 
to  their  full  growth  in  18  days,  might  each  of  them 
be  fuppofed  after  12  days  more  to  lay  100  eggs; 
which  eggs,  in  fix  days  more,  might  produce  a  young 
brood  of  5000  :  fo  that  in  eight  weeks,  one  loufe  may" 
fee  5000  o!  its  own  defcendents. 

Signior  Rhsdi,  who  has  more  attentively  obferved 
thefe  animals  than  any  other  author,  has  given  feveral 
engravings  of  the  different  fpecies  of  lice  foun  i  on  dif- 
ferent animals.  Men,  he  obferves,  are  fubjedt  to  twa 
kinds  ;  the  common  loufe  and  the  crab-loufe.  H« 
obferves  alfo,  that  the  fize  of  the  lice  is  not  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  animal  which  they  infeft  j; 
fince  the  ftarling  has  them  as  large  as  the  fwan. 

Some  kinds  of  conftitutioos  are  more  apt  to  breed, 
lice  than  others  :  and  in  fome  places  of  different  de- 
grees of  heat,  they  are  certain  to  be  deftroyed  upon 
people  who  in  other  climates  are  over-run  with  them. 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  Oviedo,  that  the  Spaniffi  fail- 
orSi  who  are  generally  much  afflidled  with  lice,  always 
lofe  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  their  voy- 
ages to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  have  them  again  on  their 
returning  to  the  fame  degree.  This  is  not  only  true  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  of  all  other  people  who  make  tlia 
fame  voyage  ;  for  though  they  fet  out  ever  fo  loufy, 
tjjey  have  not  one  of  thofe  creatures  by  the  time  they 
come  to  the  tropic.  And  in  the  Indies  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  loufe  about  the  body,  thouglj  the 
people  be  ever  fo  nafty.  The  fail)rs  contii-me  free 
from  thefe  creatures  till  their  return  ;  but  in  going 
back,  they  ufually  begin  to  be  loufy  after  they  arrive 
at  the  latitude  of  the  Madeira  iflands.  The  extreme 
fweats,  which  the  working  people  naturally  fall  into 
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las  between  the  latitude  of  Madeira  and  the  TndleS;  drown 
and  deftroy  the  lice  ;  and  have  the  kme  effcft  as  the 
i-nbbin£T  over  the  loufy  heads  qF  children  with  butter 
and  oil.  The  fweat,  in  thefe  hot  climates,  is  not  rank 
33  in  Europe,  and  therefore  it  is  not  apt  to  breed  lice  ; 
but  when  people  return  into  latitudes  where  they 
fweat  rank  again,  their  naflinefs  fubjefts  them  to  the 
fame  vifit^.tions  of  thefe  vermin  as  hefore.  The  people 
in  general  in  the  Indies  are  very  fubjecft  to  lice  in  their 
heads,  tho'  free  from  them  on  their  bodies.  The  reafon 
of  thia  is,  that  their  heads  fweat  lefs  than  their  bodies, 
{ind  they  take  no  care  to  comb  and  clean  them.  Fhe 
SpaniOi  negroes  wafli  their  heads  thoroughly  once  every 
week  with  foap,  to  prevent  their  being  loufy.  This 
makes  them  efcape  muc]\  better  than  the  other  ne- 
groes who  are  flaves  there  ;  for  the  lice  grow  fo  nu- 
irierous  in  their  heads,  that  they  often  eat  large  holes 
in  them. 

Cleanlinefsis  doubtlefs  the  grand  fecret  by  which 
to  keep  clear  from  lice,  efpecially  when  we  _  wear 
woollen  clothes.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  where  there  is  any 
danger,  to  take  nourlflnng,  fucculent  food,  and  to  ufe 
wholefomc  drink.  J.  Mercurial  advifes  frequent 
purges  as  a  cure  in  the  pedicular  difeafe  :  it  is  necef- 
fary alfo  to  rub  with  garlic  and  rauftard,  to  take 
treacle  inwardly,  alfo  faired  and  acid  food,  to  bathe, 
and  to  foment  the  body  with  a  decoAion  of  lupines,  or  of 
gall  nuts;  but  the  moft  e.H'eaual  remedies  are  fulphur 
and  tobacco,  mercurial  oJnlment;;  black  pepper,  and 
vinegar.  Monkeys  and  fome  Hottentots,  we  arc  told, 
eat  lice  ;  and  are  thence  denominated  phthirophages . 
On  the  co^^ft  of  the  Red  Sea  it  is  reported,  that  there 
is  a  nation  of  fmall  ftature  and  of  a  black  colour, 
who  ufe  locuils  for  the  greatett  part  of  their  food, 
prepared  only  with  fait.  On  fuch  faod  thofe  tr'.en 
live  till  40,  and  then  die  of  a  pedicuhir  or  loufy  dif- 
eafe. A  kind  of  winged  lice  devour  them,  their 
body  putrefies,  and  they  die  in  great  torment.  It  is 
alfo  a  faft  that  the  negroes  on  the  weflcoaft  of  Africa 
take  great  delight  in  mnking  their  women  clear  their 
bodies  of  lice,  and  thofe  latter  devour  them  with  gree- 
dinefs  as  faft  as  they  find  them. 

In  ancient  medicine  lice  were  eileemed  aperient 
febrifuge,  and  proper  for  curing  a  pale  complexion. 
The  natural  repugnance  to  thofe  \igly  creatures  (^fays 
Lemery)  perhaps  contributed  more  to  banifh  the  fever 
tiian  the  remedy  itfelf.  In  the  jaundice  five  or  fix 
w.-re  fvvallowed  in  a  foft  egg.  In  the  fuppreflion  of 
urine,  which  ha^-pens  frequently  to  children  at  their 
birch,  a  living  loufe  is  introduced  into  the  urethra, 
■which,  by  the  tickling  wiiich  it  occafions  in  the  ca- 
nal, forces  the  fphinfter  to  relax,  and  permits  the 
urine  to  flow.  A  bug  prorluces  the  fame  effed.  Far- 
riers  have  alfo  a  cuilom  (fays  M.  Bourgeois)  of  in- 
troducing one  or  two  lice  into  the  urethra  of  horfr, 
when  they  are  feized  with  a  retention  of  urine,  a  dif- 
eafe pretty  common  among  them.  But,  according  to 
the  Continuation  of  the  Materia  Medica,  to  ufe  tlie 
pedicular  medicine  with  the  greateft  advantage,  one 
would  need  to  be  in  Africa,  where  thofe  infefts  are 
carefully  fou^^ht  after  and  fwallowed  as  a  delicious 
movfel.  The  great  dillinclion  between  thofe  which 
infett  mankind  is  into  the  head  and  holy  loufe.  The 
former  is  hard  and  high  coloured,  and  the  latuer  lefs 
§0£npa£t  aud  more  oi"  an  aihen  colour.    If  it  were 
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poffible  to  give  a  reafon  why  fome  families  of  the  Pe.UIuvi- 
fame  fpecies  ftick  to  the  head  and  others  to  the  ""^^^ 
clothe?,  &c.  it  would  alfo  in  all  probability  be  pof- 
fible to  underlland  the  nature  of  many  contagious 
difeafes. 

PEDILUVIUM,  or  Bathing  of  the  Feet.  .  The 
ufes  of  warm  bathing  in  general,  and  of  the  pedilu- 
vlum  in  particular,  are  fo  little  underftood,  that  they 
are  often  prepoflerouily  ufed,  and  fometimes  as  injudi- 
cioufly  abflaincd  from. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  EITays,  we  find  an  in« 
genious  author's  opinion  of  the  warm  pediluvium,  not- 
withstanding that  of  Borelli,  Boerhaave,  and  H  off- 
man,  to  the  contrary,  to  be,  That  the  legs  becoming 
warmer  than  before,  the  blood  in  them  is  warmed  : 
this  blood  rarifylng,  diitends  the  vefTels  ;  and  in  circu- 
lating imparts  a  great  degree  of  warmth  to  the  refl  of 
the  mafs  ;  and  as  there  is  a  portion  of  it  conftantly 
paffmg  through  the  legs,  and  acquiring  new  heat 
there,  which  heat  is  in  the  courfe  of  circulation  com- 
municated  to  the  reft  of  the  blood,  the  whole  mafs  ra- 
rifylng, occvtvies  a  larger  fpace,  and  of  confequence 
circulates  with  greater  force.  The  volume  of  the 
blood  being  thus  increafed,  every  veffel  is  diftende^, 
and  every  part  of  the  body  feels  the  effefts  of  it ;  tlie 
diftant  parts  a  little  later  than  thofe  firft  heated.  The 
benefit  obtained  by  a  warm  pediluvium  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  its  making  a  derivation  into  the  parts  im- 
merfed,  and  a  revulfion  from  thofe  aflFefted,  becaufe 
they  are  relieved  ;  but  .the  cure  is  performed  by  the  di- 
reft  contrary  methed  of  operating,  viz.  by  a  greater 
force  of  circuLition  through  the  parts  affeftcd,  remo- 
ving what  was  ftagnant  or  moving  too  fluggifhly  there. 
Warm,  bathing  is  of  no  fervice  where  there  is  an  irre- 
foluble  ol.dlrudtlon,  though,  by  its  taking  off  from  a 
fpafm  in  general,  it  may  feem  to  give  a  moment's  eafe ; 
nor  does  it  draw  from  the  diftant  parts,  but  often 
hurts  by  purning  againft  matter  that  will  not  yield 
with  a  ftronger  impetus  of  circulation  than  the  ftretch- 
ed  and  »liftafed  veffels  can  bear  :  fo  that  where  there 
is  any  fufpicion  of  fcir'rhus,  warm  bathing  of  any  fort 
ftiould  never  be  ufed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  ob- 
ftrudiens  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  and,  the  impad^ed 
nntter  is  not  cbftinate,  warm  baths  may  be  ot  great 
ufe  to  refolve  them  quickly.  In  recent  colds,  with 
flight  humoral  peripneumonies,  they  are  frequently  an 
immediate  cure.  This  tliey  effedl  by  increafing  the 
force  ot  the  circulation,  opening  the  Ikin,  and  driving 
freely  through  the  lungs  that  lentor  which  ftagnattd 
or  moved  flowly  in  them.  As  thus  conducing  to  the 
ref  )lution  of  obftruAions,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
ftiort  and  fafe  fever? ;  and  in  uhng  them  we  imitate 
nature,  which  by  a  fever  often  carries  oft  an  obftrnft- 
ing  caufe  of  a  chronical  ailment.  Borelli,  Boerhaave, 
and  Hoffman,  nre  alt  of  opinion,  that  the  warm  pedilu- 
vium adls  by  driving  a  larger  quantity  Oi  blood  into 
the  parts  immerfeJ.  But  arguments  rauft  give  way 
to  fads  :  the  experiments  related  in  the  Medical 
Effays  feem  to  prove  to  a  demonftration,  that  the 
warm  pediluvium  a£ts  by  raritying  the  Llood. 

A  warm  peJiluvIura,  when  rightly  tempered,  may  he 
ufed  as  a  fafe  cordial,  by  which  circulation  can  be 
roufed,  or  a  gentle  fever  raifed  ;  with  this  advantage 
over  the  cordials  and  fudorifics,  that  the  elfed  of  them 
may  be  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

Pediluvia 
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Pe^ntent'    Tedtluvia  are  fom^tlmes  ufed  in  the  fmall-pox  ;  but 

Pedro  Stevenfon  thinks  their  frequent  tumultuous  opera- 

K —  -, '  tions  render  that  fufpefted,  and  at  beft  of  very  doubt- 
ful cfFcA ;  and  he  therefore  prefers  Monf.  Martin  of 
Lauf.inne's  method  of  bathing  the  flcin,  not  only  of  the 
legs,  but  of  the  whole  body,  with  a  foft  cloth  dipped 
in  warm  water,  every  four  hours,  till  the  eruption  ;  by 
which  means  the  puftules  may  become  univerfaily 
higher,  and  confequently  more  fafe. 

jPEDIMENT.    See  Architecture,  p.  240,  &c. 

PEDLAR,  a  travelling  foot-trader.  See  Haw- 
kers. 

In  Britain  (and  formerly  in  France)  the  pedlars  are 
dffpifed  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  in  certain  countries.  In 
Spanifh  America,  the  bufmefs  is  fo  profitable,  that  it 
is  thought  by  ho  means  difhonourable  ;  and  there  are 
many  gentlemen  in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  cir- 
cumftanccs  are  declining,  fend  their  fofis  to  the  In- 
dies  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  this  way.  Almoft 
all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  diftributeJ  through 
the  fouthern  continent  of  Aimerica  by  means  of  thefe 
pedlais.  They  come  from  Panama  to  ita  !>y  fea  ; 
and  in  the  road  from  the  port  laft  mentioned,  they 
make  Peura  their  firft  voyage  to  Lima.  Some  take  the 
road  through  Caxamalia  ;  others  through  Truxillo, 
alosg  fliore  from  Lima.  T  hty  take  their  pafTage  back 
to  Panama  by  fea,  and  perhaps  take  with  them  a  little 
cargo  of  brandy.  At  Panama  they  again  ftock  thcm- 
fclves  with  European  goods,  returning  by  fea  to  Paita, 
where  they  are  put  on  fhore  ;  there  they  hire  mules 
asnd  load  them,  the  Indians  going  with  them  in  order 
to  lead  them  back.  Their  travelling  expences  are  next 
to  nothing  ;  for  the  Indians  are  brought  under  fuch 
fubjedion,  that  they  find  lodging  for  them,  and  pro- 
vender for  their  mules,  frequently  thinking  it  an 
honour  done  them  for  their  guefts  to  accept  of  this  for 
rothing,  unlefs  the  flranger  now  and  then,  out  of  ge- 
nerofity  or  compaffion,  makes  a  fmall  recompencc. 

In  Poland,  where  there  are  few  or  no  manufaftures, 
almoft  all  the  merchandife  is  earned  on  by  pedlars,  who 
are  faid  to  be  generally  Scotfmen,  and  who,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
Eo  fewer  than  53,000. 

PEDOMETiER,  or  Podometer,  formed  from 
-'rrv;,  pes,  **  foot,"  and  ^il^ov,  "meafure,"  way-wifer ; 
a  mechanical  inftrument,  in  form  of  a  watch,  conlift- 
ing  of  various  wheels  with  teeth,  catching  in  one  ano- 
ther, all  difpofed  in  the  fame  plane  ;  which,  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  ftring  fattened  to  a  man'a  foot,  or  to  the 
wheel  of  a  chariot,  advance  a  notch  each  Ifep,  or  each 
revolution  of  the  wheel ;  fo  that  the  number  being 
marked  on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one  may  number 
the  paces,  or  meafure  exaftly  tlie  diflance  from  one 
place  to  another.  There  are  fome  of  them  which  mark 
the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  are  in  every  refpeft  much 
like  a  watch,  and  are  accordingly  worn  in  the  pocket 
like  a  watch. 

PEDRO  (Don)  of  Portugal,  duke  of  Coimbra, 
was  the  fourth  child  and  fecond  furviving  fon  of  King 
John  of  Portugal,  and  was  born  March  the  4th  1394. 
His  father  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  which, 
joined  to  ftrong  natural  abilities  and  much  application, 
rendered  him  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  princes 
of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  very  learned  himfelf, 
but  a  great  lover  0/  learning,  and  a  great  patron 
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of  learned  men.  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  Jm*  Pesir 
prove  hia  knowledge  that  he  fpent  four  years  in  tra. 
veiling  through  different  countries  in  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  with  a  train  fuitable  to  his  quality ;  of 
which  travels  there  is  a  relation  ftill  extant,  but  fo 
loaded  with  fabulous  circumftances,  that  it  wounds 
the  reputation  it  was  defigncd  to  raife.  At  his  re- 
turn he  efpaufed  Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  count  of 
Urgel,  and  grand-daughter  to  Don  Pedro,  the  fourth 
kin^  of  Portugal,  which  was  efteemed  a  very  great 
advancement  of  his  fortune.  He  was  eleded  into  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  April  22.  1417,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  coufin  Henry  V. 
giandfon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  father's  fide,  as 
our  duke  of  Coimbra  was  by  the  mother.  In  1440 
he  was  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  his 
coufin  Don  Alonfo  V.  fon  of  king  Edward,  who  died 
by  the  plague.  Pie  found  fome  difiiculty  at  firft  ia 
the  difcharge  of  his  ofiice,  both  from  the  queen-mo- 
ther and  others.  But  upon  the  whole,  his  adminiftra- 
tion  was  fo  mild  and  fo  jiift,  that  the  magiftratea  and 
people  of  Lifbon  concurred  in  demanding  his  leave  to 
ere6t  a  Itatue  to  him.  The  regent  thanked  them,  faid 
he  fhould  be  unwilling  to  fee  a  work  of  their's  demo- 
lilhedj  and  that  he  was  fufficiently  rewarded  by  this 
public  teftimomy  of  their  affeflions.  The  queen  dow- 
ager  wifhed  to  raife  difturbances  in  Portugal  by  aiming 
to  recover  the  regency  to  herfelf ;  but  the  fteadinefs 
of  the  regcnt^s  adminiftration,  the  attachment  of  ther 
beft  part  of  the  nobility  to  him,  and  his  enjoying,  in 
fo  abfolute  a  degree,  the  conhdence  of  the  people  ; 
not  only  fecured  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  ftate, 
but  raifed  the  credit  likewife  of  the  crown  of  Portugal 
to  a  very  great  height  is  the  fentiments  of  its  neigh- 
bours :  for  in  the  courfe  of  his  regency  he  h^d  made  it 
his  continual  ftudy  to  purfue  the  public  good  ;  to  eafe 
the  people  in  general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lifbon  in 
particular,  of  feveral  i.npofitions  ;  to  maintain  the-  laws 
in  their  full  vigour  ;  to  give  the  king  an  excellent  edu- 
cation ;  and  if  that  had  been  at  ail  pra6licable,  to  dif- 
fufe  a  perfeft  unanimity  through  the  court,  by  af- 
fuaging  the  maUce  and  envy  of  his  enemies.  The  king 
when  he  came  of  age,  and  the  corles  or  parliament, 
expreffed  their  entire  fatisfadion  with  the  regent's  ad- 
miniftration ;  and  all  parties  entirely  approved  of  the 
king's  marriage  with  Donna  Ifabella,  the  regent's 
daughter,  which  was  celebrated  in  1446.  The  enmi- 
ty of  his  enemies,  however,  was  not  in  the  leaft  abated 
by  the  regeat's  being  out  of  office.  They  ilill  perfe- 
cuted  him  with  their  unjuft  cnhimnies,  and  unfortu- 
nately made  the  kins;  hearken  to  their  falfehoods.  The 
unfortunate  duke,  when  ordertd  to  appear  before  the 
king,  was  advifed  to  take  with  him  an  efcort  of  horfe 
and  foot.  In  his  paffage  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  ^nd 
quickly  after  he  was  furrounded  by  the  king's  troops. 
Soon  after  he  was  attacked,  and  in  the  heat  of  aftion 
he  was  killed  :  nor  was  the  envy  of  his  enemies  even 
then  fatiated  ;  his  body  was  forbid  burial ;  and  was 
at  length  taken  away  privately  by  the  peafants.  His 
virtue,  however  hated  in  courts,  was  adored  by  the  un- 
corrupt  part  of  his  countrymen.  At  length,  tho',  by  an 
infpeftion  of  his  papers,  the  king  faw,  when  it  was  too 
late,  the  injuftice  that  had  been  done  the  man  who  had 
behaved  fo  well  in  fo  high  and  difficult  an  office ;  and 
whofe  papers  only  difcovered  figns  of  further  benefit 

to 
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to  tl^e  king  and  his  dominions, 
thefe  difcovmes,  the  duke's  adherents  were  declared 
loyal  fubjeds,  all  prcfecutions  were  ordered  to  ceafe, 
and  the  king  defired  the  body  of  Coimbra  to  be  tranf- 
ported  with  great  pomp  from  the  caftle  of  Abrantes 
to  the  monaftery  of  Batalha  ;  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  tomb  which  he  had  caufedto  he  ereacd  for  himfelf. 
The  royal  name  of  Don  Pedro  occurs  often  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Portu^^^al,  and  many  who  bore  the  name  were 
finguhrly  diftinguifhed  either  for  internal  abilities,  or 
external  fplendor.    See  Portugal. 

PEDUMCLE,  in  botany.  See  Pedicle. 
PEEBLES,  cr  TwEEDALE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
extending  25  miles  in  length  and  18  in  breadth.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ettrick  Foreft,  on  the  fouth 
by  Annandale,  on  the  well  by  Clydefdale,  and  on  the 
Rorth  by  Mid  Lothian.  Tweedale  is  a  hilly  country, 
well  watered  with  the  Tweed,  the  Yarrow,  and  a 
great  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  that  fertilize  the  val- 
leys, which  produce  good  harvcfts  of  oats  and  barley, 
with  fome  proportion  of  wheat.  All  the  rivers  of  any 
confequence  abound  with  trout  and  falmon.  The  lake 
called  JVejl  Water  Loch  fw.irms  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  eels.  In  the  month  of  Au.ruft,  when  the 
wea  wind  blows,  they  tuml-le  inr.o  tiie  Viver  Yarrow  in 
fuch  fhoals,  that  the  people  vvl.o  wade  in  to_  catch 
them  run  the  rifli  of  I  eing  over  turned.  There  is  ano- 
ther lake  on  the  borders  ©f  Annandale,  called  LorA- 
gemen,  v/hich  forms  a  cataraA  over  a  precipice  250 
paces  high  :  here  the  water  falls  with  fuch  a  momen- 
tum as  to  kill  the  fiih  underneath.  About  the  middle 
of  this  country  is  the  hill  or  mountain  of  Braid  db, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  fea  may  be  feen  on  each  fide 
of  the  ifland.  Tweedale  abounds  with  limeltone  and 
freefone.  The  hills  are  generally  as  green  as  the 
downs  in  Suffex,  and  feed  innumerable  flocks  of  Iheep, 
that  yield  great  quantities  of  excellent  wool.  Fhe 
country  is  well  (haded  with  woods  and  plantations, 
abounds  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  is  adorned 
with  many  fine  feats  and  populous  villages.  The  earls 
of  Maich  were  hereditary  flierifFs  of  Tweedale,  which 
bellows  the  title  of  marquis  on  a  branch  of  the  an- 
cient houfe  of  Hay,  earls  of  Errol,  and  hereditary 
high  conllables  ®f  Scotland.  The  family  of  Tweedale 
is,  by  the  female  fide,  defcended  from  the  famous  Si- 
mon de  Frafer,  proprietor  of  great  part  of  this  coun- 
try, who  had  a  great  (harr  in  obtaining  the  triple  vic- 
tory at  Roflin.  The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  town 
of  cnnfequence  in  Tweedale,  is  Peebles,  a  fmall  in- 
Gonfiderable  royal  borough,  and  feat  of  a  prtfbytery, 
plcafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  over 
which  there  is  at  this  place  a  {lately  ftone  bridge  of 
five  arches.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peebles,  near 
the  village  of  Romana,  on  the  river  Lene,  we  fee  the 
veftiges  of  two  Roman  cattella,.  or  ftalionary  fc^rts  ; 
and  a  great  many  terraces  on  the  neighhouring  hills, 
which  perhaps  have  fervcd  as  itinerary  encampments. 
In  the  fliire  of  Tweedale  there  are  many  ancient  and 
honourable  famihes  of  the  gentry.  mong  thcfe, 
Douglas  of  Cavers,  who  was  hereditary  Iherih  of  the 
county.  Hill  preferves  the  ftandard  and  the  iron  mace 
of  the  gallant  lord  Douglas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Otterburn,  juft  as  his  troops  had  defeated  and  taken 
Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hot/pur.  In  the  church- 
yard of  Druraebicr,  belonging  to  an  ancitjit  bvanch 
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In  confequence  of  of  the  Hay- family,  the  famous  Merlin  is  fuppofed  t& 
lie  buried.  There  was  an  old  traditional  prophecy, 
that  the  two  kingdoms  ftiould  be  united  when  the  wa-  , 
ters  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Panfel  (hould  meet  at  his 
grave.  Accordingly,  the  country  people  obferve 
that  this  meeting  happened  in  confequence  of  an  inun- 
dation at  the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

PEEK,  in  the  fea-language,  is  a  word  ufed  in  va- 
rious fenfes.  Thus  the  anchor  is  faid  to  be  a-peek, 
when  the  fhip  being  about  to  weigh  coraes  over  her 
anchor  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cable  hangs  perpen- 
dicularly between  the  haufe  and  the  anchor. 

To  heave  a-peek,  is  to  bring  the  peek  fo  as  that  the 
anchor  may  hang  a-peck.  A  (hip  is  faid  to  ride  a- 
peek,  when  lying  with  her  main  and  fere-yards  hoift- 
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ed  up,  one  end  of  her  yards  is  brought  down  to  the 
flirouds,  and  the  other  raifed  up  on  end ;  which  i&- 
chiefly  done  when  fhe  lies  in  rivers,  left  other  fhips- 
falling  foul  of  the  yards  Ihould  break  them.  Riding 
a-brond  peek,  denotes  much  the  fame,  excepting  that 
the  yards  are  only  raifed  to  half  the  height. 

Peek  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  room  in  the  hold,  extending 
from  the  bitts  forward' to  the  ftern  :  in  this  room  men 
of  war  keep  their  powder,  and  merchant-men  their 
vidluals. 

PEEL,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  formerly  Holm-town,  has- 
a  fort  in  a  fmall  ifland,  and  a  ^rarrifon  well  fupplied  with  ' 
canijon.     In  it  are  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  lord's 
houfe,  with  fome  lodgings  of  the  bifhops,  and  fome 
other  remains  of  antiquity. 

PEER,  in  general,  fignifies  an  equal,  or  one  of  the 
fame  rank  and  llation:  hence  in  the  ads  of  fome  coun- 
cils, we  find  thefe  words,  ivith  the.  confent  of  our  peers 
bljljops,  abbots,  &c.  Afterwards  the  fame  term  was 
applied  to  the  vaflals  or  tenants  of  the  fame  lord,  who 
were  called  peers,  becaufe  they  were  all  equal  in  con- 
c'ition,  and  obliged  to  ferve  and  attend  him  in  his 
courts  ;  and  peers  in  Jiefs,  becaufe  they  all  held  fiefs 
of  the  fame  lord. 

The  term  peers  is  now  appKed  to  thofe  who  are  im- 
pannelled  in  an  inqueft  upon- a  perfon  for  convifting 
or  acquitting  him  of  any  offence  laid  to  his  charge: 
and  the  realon  why  the  jury  is  fo  called,  is  becaufe, 
by  the  coiTimon  law  and  the  cuftom  of  this  kingdom, 
every  perfon  is  to  he  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals  ;  a 
lord  by  the  lords,  and  a  commoner  by  commoners. 
See  the  article  Jury. 

Peer  of  the  Realm,  a  noble  lord  who  has  a  feat  and 
vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  is  alfo  called  the 
Houfe  of  Peers. 

1  hefe  lords  are  called  peers,  becaufe  though  there 
is  a  didinftion  of  degrees  in  our  nobility,  yet  in  public 
aftions  they  are  equal,  as  in  their  votes  in  parliament, 
and  in  trying  any  noUeman  or  other  perfon  impeached 
by  the  commons,  &c.    See  Parliament. 

Houfe  of  Pp-fRS,  or  Hotfe  of  Lords,  forms  one  of  the 
three  eftates  of  parliament.  See  Lords  and  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  a  judicative  capacity,  the  houfe  of  peers  is  the 
fupreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  having  at  prtfent  no 
original  jurifdidibn  over  caufes,  but  only  upon  appeals 
and  writs  of  error  ;  to  rectify  any  injuftice  or  miltake 
of  the  law  committed  by  the  .courts  below.  To  this- 
authority  they  fuGceeded  of  courfe  upon  the  dilToiutioa. 
6         '  of 
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of  the  Jula  Regla.  For  as  the  bnrons  of  parliament 
were  conftitnent  members  of  that  court,  and  the  rell 
of  its  jurifdidlion  was  dealt  out  to  other  trlbunciLi,  over 
which  the  great  officers  who  accompanied  tliofe  bnirons 
-were  re fpeftively  delegated  to  prefidc,  it  foUowed,  that 
t!ie  right  of  receivintr-  appeab,  and  faperintending  all 
other  jurif  !i£tions,  ftili  rera-^inei  in  ch?.t  no!?Ie  affem- 
bly,  from  which  every  other  great  court  was  derived. 
They  are  therefore  in  all  cafes  the  laft  refort,  from 
whofe  judgment  no  farther  appeal  is  permitted  ;  but 
every  fubordinate  tribunal  muft  conform  to  their -de- 
terminations :  The  law  repofing  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  honour  and  confcienceof  the  noble  perfonti  who 
compofe  this  important  affembly,  that  they  will  make 
tliernfelves  mafters  of  ihofe  queftions  upon  which  they 
undertake  to  decide  ;  fince  upon  their  decifion  all 
property  muft  finally  depend.  See  Lords,  Nobi- 
lity, &c. 

Peers,  ih  the  anti  revolution  government  of  France, 
were  twelve  great  lords  of  that  kingdom  ;  of  which 
fix  were  dukes  and  fix  counts;  and  of  thefe,  fix 
wtra  ecclefiaftico  and  fix  Ir.ymen  :  thus  the  archbi- 
■ftop  of  Rhcims,  and  the  bifhop  of  Laon  and  Lan- 
gies,  were  dukes  and  peers  ;  and  the  biilrops  of  Cha- 
lon  on  the  Marn,  Noyons,  and  Beauvais,  were  counts 
and  peers.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
and  Aquitain,  were  h^y  peers  and  dukes  ;  and  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  Chnmpuign,  and  Touloufe,  lay 
peers  an»l  counts.  Thefe  peers  affilied  at  the  coro- 
nation of  kings,  either  in  perfon  or  by  their  repre- 
fentatives,  where  each  performed  the  funftions  attach- 
ed to  his  refpeAive  dignity  :  but  aa  the  fix  lay  peer- 
ages were  all  united  to  the  crown,  except  that  of-  the 
count  of  Flanders,  fix  lords  of  the  firfl:  quality  were 
chofen  to  reprefent  them  :  bnt  the  ecclefiallical  peers 
generally  alTiifed  in  perfon.  The  title  of  peer  was  late- 
ly beftowed  on  every  lord  whofe  eftate  was  erefted  into 
a  peerage  ;  the  number  of  which,  as  it  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  king,  was  uncertain. 

PEERESS,  a  woman  who  is  noble  by  defcent,  crea- 
tion, or  marriage.  For,  as  we  hsve  noblemen  of  feveral 
ranks,  fo  we  may  have  noblewomen  ;  thus  kin^  Heri- 
VIII.  made  Anne  Bullen  marchionefs  of  Pern- 
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broke  ;  king  Jam.es  I.  created  the  Lady  Compton, 
wife  to  Sir  Tlmmas  Compton,  countefs  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  ihc  lifetime  of  her  hufband,  without  any  ad- 
dition of  honour  to  him  ;  ?.nd  alfo  the  fame  king  made 
'  the  Lady  Finch,  vifcountefs  of  Maidftone,  and  after- 
Wiirds  countefs  of  Wincht-lfea,  to  her  and  the  lieirs  of 
her  body  :  and  king  George  I.  made  the  Lady  Schu- 
lenberg,  duchefs  of  Kendt:!. 

If  a  peerc  fs,  by  defcent  or  creation,  marries  a  per- 
fon under  tlie  degree  of  nobiijty.  fire  ftill  continues 
noble  :  hut  if  fiie  obtains  t'  at  dignity  only  by  mar- 
riage, file  Infes  it,  on  her  afterwards  marrying  a  com- 
nioner  ;  yet  by  the  court;  )'y  ot  England,  {he  generally 
retains  the  title  of  hrr  nobility. 

A  countefs  or  baronefs  may  not  be  arretted  for  debt 
or  trefpafs  ;  for  though  in  refpeft  of  their  fex,  they 
"Ccunot  fit  I'n  parbamtnt,  they  are  neverthelefs  peers  of 
the  realm,  auc'.  flrcili  he  tvitd  by  their  peers,  &c. 

PEWIT,  'n  ornithology.    See  Larus. 

PEGASUS,  nmong  the  poets,  a  horfe  imagined  to 
kave  win^s ;   I  eing  that  whereon  Bellerophon  wr.s 


fabled  to  be  mounted  when  he  engaged  the  Chimera. 
See  Ch.imera. 

The  opening  of  the  fountain  Hippocrene  on  mount 
Helicon  is  afcrihed  to  a  blow  of  Pegafus's  hoof.  It 
wns  ieigned  to  hjive  flown  away  to  heaven,  where  it 
became  a  confteliation.  Hence 

Pegasus,  in  ailronomy,  the  nzmc  of  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifph'.rf,  in  form  of  a  flying  horfe. 
See  Astronomy,  n°  406. 

PEG  M  ARESja  name  by  which  certain  gladiators  were 
diftinguifhed,  who  fought  upon  moveable  fcaffoids  call- 
ed/"f^fywato,  which  were  fometanes  unexpe£fedly  raffed, 
and  by  this  means  furprifed  the  people  with  glidiators 
in  hot  contention.  They  were  fometiraes  fo  fuddenly 
lifted  up  as  to  throw  the  combatants  into  the  air  ;  and 
fometimes  they  were  let  down  into  dirk  and  deep 
holes,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  thus  becoming  the  funeral- 
piles  of  thefe  miferable  wretches  ;  and  roafling  them 
alive  to  divert  the  populace. 

PEGU,  a  very  confiderable  kingdom  of  Afia,  be. 
yond  the  Ganges.  The  country  properly  fo  called  ia 
but  about  350  miles  in  length  from  nsrth  to  fouth, 
and  as  much  in  breadth  from  caft  to  weft.  It  is  fitu- 
aced  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  nearly 
oppofite  to  Arixa,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Arrakan'and  Ava  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Siam  ;  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Siam 
and  the  fca  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  fea  and  part  of 
Arrakan. 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
fibout  HOC  years  ago.  Its  firft  king  wasli  feaman  ; 
concerning  whom  and  his  fuccelTors  we  know  nothing 
till  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  i6lh  century.  In  1518  the 
throne  of  Pegu  was  polTeff^d  by  one  Breffagukan, 
with  whom  Antony  Correa  the  Portuguefe  ambafl"atior 
folemnly  concluded  a  peace  in  1519.  This  monarch 
was  poffeffed  of  a  very  large  and  rich  empire,  nine 
kingdoms  being  in  fubjedion  to  him,  whofe  revenues 
amounted  to  three  millions  oFgoId.  We  hear  no  far- 
ther account  of  his  tranfaclions  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Portuguefe.  In  1539  he  was  mur- 
dered on  the  following  occafion  :  Aniong  other  prin- 
ces who  were  his  tributaries  was  Para  Mander^,  king 
of  the  Barmas.  Thefe  people  inhabited  the  high  1  .nds 
called  Pazigavirau,  to  the  northward  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu.  Their  prince,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  his 
valTalage,  was  obliged  to  furnifii  the  king  of  Pegu 
with  30,000  Barmas,  to  labour  in  his  mines  and  other 
public  works.  As  the  king  ufed  treqnently  to  go  and 
fee  how  his  works  went  forward,  and  in  ti  efc-  journeys 
took  along  with  him  none  but  his  women,  the  Barmas 
obferving  thefe  vifits  frequently  repeated,  formed  a 
dcfi.jn  of  robbing  the  queen  and  all  the  concubines  of 
their  jewels  ;  and  purfuant  to  tlii;;  defign,  the  next  time 
the  kiu^  viiited  the  workn,  they  murdered  Jn'm,  and 
having  ftripped  the  ladies,  fled  to  their  own  country. 

By  this  enormity  all  Pegu  was  thrown  into  confu- 
fion:  but,  inftead  of  revenging  the  decth  or  their  king, 
the  people  divided  everywhere  into  faftions ;  fo  that 
Dacha  Rupi,  the  lavvlul  heir  to  the  crown,  found 
himfelf  unalde  to  maintain  his  authority.  Of  thefe 
commotions,  the  king  of  the  Barmas  taking  ♦he  ad- 
J  vantage, 
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'  vantage,  not  only  fliook  off  the  yoke,  but  formed  a  conqueror  intended  topeiform  no  part  of  his  promife.  Pel', 
defign  of  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  itfelf. —  The  city  was  plundered  and  burnt,  by  which  above 
With  this  view  he  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  6o,oco  perfons  perifhed,  while  at  leafl,  an  equal  nura- 
of  more  than  a  milHen  of  foot,  and  jooo  clepharts;  ber  were  carried  int©  fl  ivery.  Six  thonfand  cannon 
befiJes  a  great  fleet  which  he  fent  down  the  river  Ava  were  found  in  the  place  ;  ico,ooo  quintals  of  pepper, 
towards  Bigou  or  Pegu,  the  capital  of  the  empire;  and  an  equal  quantity  of  other  fpiccp.  I'he  day  after 
while  be  himfelf  marched  thither  by  hnd.  Jufl  at  this  this  deftruftion,  2  1  gibbets  were  erefted  on  an  hill 
time  Ferdinand  de  Mirales  arrived  at  Pegu  from  Goa  adjoining  to  the  city;  on  which  the  queen,  her  children, 
with  a  large  galleon  richly  laden  on  account  of  the  and  ladies,  were  executed,  by  hanging  them  up  alive  by 
king  of  Portugal.  As  foon  as  Dacha  Rupi  heard  of  the  feet:  however,  the  queen  expired  with  aaguifli  be- 
his  coming,  he  fent  to  defire  his  afliftancc  againgft  the  fore  (he  fuffered  fuch  a  cruel  indignity.  The  kii),r, 
enetny.  This  he  oljtalned  by  great  prefents  and  pro-  with  of  his  chief  lords,  was  caft  into  the  fea,  with 
mifes :  and  Mir';lrs,  fetting  out  in  a  galliot,  joined  the  ftones  about  their  necks.  This  monflrous  cruelty 
kin»x's  fiiips.    Hnd  the  numbers  been  any  thing  near    fo  provoked  the  tyriir.t's  foldiers,  that  they  mutinied, 

an  equality,  the  fnperior  flcill  of  Mi'rales  would  un-  and  he  was  in  no  fmall  danger  of  fuffenng  for  it  ; 

doubtcdly  have  gained  the  vidory  :  But  the  fleet  of  however,  he  found  means  to  pacify  them  ;  after  which 

the  Barmas  covered  the  whole  river,  though  as  large  he  proceeded  to  befiege  Prom,  the  capital  of  another 

as  the- Ganges,  while  thr-.t  of  Dacha  Rupi  could  fcarce  kingdom.    Here  he  increafed  his  army  to  900,000 

be  obferved  in  comparifon  with  them.    Mirales  did  men.    The  queen  by  whom  it  was  governed  offered 

every  tlnng  that  man  could  do,  and  even  held  out  to  fubmit  to  be  his  vaffal  ;  but  nothing  would  fatisfy 

alone  after  the  natives  had  defertcd  him  ;  but  at  laft,  the  Barma  monarch  leis  than  her  furrender  at  difcre- 

©pprefled  and  overwhelmed  with  numbers,he  was  killed,  tion,  and  putting  all  her  treafure  intohis  hands.  This 

with  all  his  men.  fhe,  who  knew  his  perfidy,  reful'td  to  do  ;  on  which 

Thus  Para  Mandara  became  mafter  of  all  Pegu  ;  the  city  was  fiercely  aflaulted,  but  greitly  to  the  dif- 

after  which  he  attacked  the  tributary  kingdoms.    In  advantage  of  the  Barmas,  who  loit  near  100,000  men. 

I  5^4  he  befieged  Martavan,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  However,  the  city  was  at  laft  betrayed  to  him,  when 

of  the  fame  name,  then  very  great  nnd  flourifhing-  Mandara  behaved  with  his  ufu  1  cruelty.  Two  thoufand 

The  land-forces  which  he  brought  againft  it  confilted  children  were  flain,  and-their  bodies  cut  in  pieces  and 

of  700,000  men,  while  by  fea  he  attacked  it  with  a  thrown  to  the  elephants  ;  the  queen  was  ftripped 

fleet  of  1 700  fail ;  100  of  which  were  large  galleys,  naked,  publicly  whipped,  and  then  tortured,  tilHhe 

and  in  them  700  Portuguefe  commanded  by  John  died  ;  the  young  king  was  tied  to  her  dead  body,  and 

Cayero,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  valiant  and  both  together  cifi:  into  a  river,  as  were  alfo  300  other 

experienced  officer.    The  fiege,  however,  continued  people  of  quality. 

feven  months,  during  which  time  the  Barmas  loft        While  the  tyrant  was  employed  in  fortifying  the 

120,000  men;  but  at  laft  the  bcfieged  king,  finding  city,  he  was  informed,  that  the  prince  of  Ava  had 

himfelf  ftraitened  for  want  of  provifions,  and  unable  to  failed  down  the  river  Qiieytor  with  400  rowing  vefFels 

withftand  fo  great  a  power,  offered  terms  of  capitula-  having  30,000  foLliers  on  board;  but  that,  he.nring  of 

tion.    The  befiegers  would  admit  of  no  tertr.s,  upon  the  queen's  difafter,  he  ftopped  at  Meletay,  a  ftrong  for- 

which  the  diftreffed  king  applied  to  the  Portuguefe  in  trefs  about  12  leagues  north  of  Prom,  where  he  waited 

the  fervice  of  his  enemy;  for  by  their  affiitance  he  to  be  joined  by  his  father  the  king  of  Ava  with  80,000 

doubted  not  to  be  able  to  drive  awjiy  the  Barmas.  men.    On  this  news  the  Barma  king  fent  his  foHer- 

Accordingly,  he  fent  one  Seixas  to  Cayero,  intreating  brother  Chaumigrem  along  the  river  fide  with  200,0"a 

him  to  receive  himfelf,  his  family,  and  treafure,  on  men,  while  he  himifelf  followed  with  100,000  more, 

board  the  four  fiiips  he  had   under  his  command;  The  prince  in  this  emergency  burnt  his  barks,  forminr 

offering,  on  that  condition,  to  give  half  his  riches  a  vanguard  of  the  mariners,  and,  putting  his  fmall  army 

to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  become  his  vaffal,  and  in  the  lieft  pofition  he  coulJ,  expected  the  enemy, 

pay  fuch  tribute  as  ftiould  be  agreed  upon.    Cayero  A  moft  defperate  engagement  enfued,  in  which  only  800 

confulted  the  principal  officers,  and  in  their  prefence  of  the  prince's  army  .vcrc  left,  and  115,000  out  of 

aflced  Seixas  what  he  thought  the  treafure  might  a-  220,000  Barmas  who  oppofed  him  were  killed.  The  800 

mount  to.    Stixas  anfwcred,  that  out  of  what  he  had  Avans  retired  into  the  fort:   but  Mandara  coming 

ften,   for  he   had  not  feen  all,  two  ftiips  might  '  e  up  foon  after,  and  being  enra^jed  nt  the  terrible  ha- 

loaded  with  gold,  and  four  or  five  with  filver.    This  vock  made  in  his  ariiiy,  attacked  the  fortrefs  moft 

propofal  was  too  a  '.vantageous  to  be  fli-hted  ;   but  violently  for  fevcn  days;  at  the.  end  of  which  tiin-,  the 

th.e  refl  of  the  offi  :ers  envying  the  great  fortune  which  800,  finding  themi'elves  una'  le  to  hold  out  any  longer, 

Cayero  would  make,  threatened  to  difcover  the  whole  ruftieil  out  in  a  dark  an  1  ra'ny  night,  in  order  to  fell 

to  the  king  of  Barma  if  he  did  not  rejeft  it.    The  their  lives  at  ;.s  dear  a  rate  as  poffible.   Ti:is  laft  effort 

unhappy  king  of  Mart-.vrn  hal  now  no  other  refource  was  fo  extremely  violent,  that  they  broke  through  the 

but  to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  make  a  fally,  and  die  enemy's  troops  in  fevtrral  pbiccs,  and  even  prtffed  lo 

honourably  with  the  few  men  he  had  with  hirn  :  but  hard  on  the  king  himfeif  that  he  was  forced  to  jump 

even  here  he  was  difappointed  ;  for  by  the  defertion  into  the  river.    However,  they  were  at  laft  all  cut  off, 

of  4COO  of  his  troops  the  enemy  were  apprifed  of  his  but  not  before  they  had  deftroytd  12,000  of  their 

defign,  and  prevented  it.    Thus  betrayed,  he  capi-  enemies. 

tu'.ated  V  itir  the  Barra  king  for  his  own  life  and  the        Mandara  having  thus  become  mafter  of  the  fort, 

lives  of  his  wife  and  children,  with  leave  to  end  his  days  commanded  it  to  be  imii  'Jiately  repaired  ;  asd  failed 

in  retirement.    All  this  was  readily  granted,  but  the  up  the  river  to  the  port  of  Ava,  about  a  league  from 
Vol.  XIV.  Fart  I.  M  the 
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the  capital,  where  he  burnt  between  2000  and  3000 
veffels,  and  lofl  in  the  enterprife  about  8coo  men. 
The  city  itfelf  he  did  not  chink  proper  to  inveft,  as  it 
fead  been  newly  fortified,  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrlfon,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  was  advancing 
to  its  relief.  The  king  alfo,  rpprehenfive  of  Man- 
dara's  power,  had  implored  the  proteftion  of  the  em- 
peror Slam  ;  offering  to  become  his  tributary  on  con- 
dition  that  he  would  affill  him  with  his  forces  in  re- 
covering the  city  of  Prom.  To  this  the  emperor 
readily  affented  ;  which  news  greatly  alarmed  the 
Barma  monarch,  fo  that  he  difpatched  ambaffadors  to 
the  Kalaminham  or  fovereign  of  a  large  territory  ad- 
jacent, requefting  him  to  divert  the  emperor  from  his 
purpofe.  On  the  ambaffadors  return  from  this  court, 
it  appeared  that  the  treaty  had  already  taken  efFeft  ; 
but  as  the  feafon  was  not  yet  arrived  for  invading  Aya, 
Chaumigrcm  the  king's  fofter-hrother  was  fent  with 
I  ?o,ooo  men  to  reduce  Sebadi  or  Savadi  the  capital 
of  a  fmall  kingdom  about  130  leagues  north-eaft  from 
Pegu.  The  general,  however,  failed  in  his  attempt ; 
and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  revenge  himfelf  on  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  furprifed  by  the 
enemy  and  put  to  flight. 

In  the  meantime,  the  empire  of  Siam  fell  into  great 
diftraaions  ;  the  king,  together  with  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  were  murdered  by  the  queen,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  an  officer,whom  (he  married  after  her  hufljand's 
death.  However,  both  of  them  were  foon  after  killed 
at  an  entertainment ;  and  the  crown  was  given  to  a 
natural  brother  of  the  late  king,  but  a.  coward  and  a 
tyrant.  On  this  Mandara  refolved  to  invide  the  coun- 
try ;  and,,  his  principal  courtiers  concurring  in  the 
fcheme,  he  collefted  an  army  of  8-  0,000  men,  with  110 
fewer  than  20,000  elephants.  In  this  army  were 
1000  Portuguefe,  commanded  by  one  James  Suare/, 
who  already  had  a  penfion  of  200,000  ducats  a  year 
from  the  king  of  Pegu,  with  the  title  of  his  brot!-er, 
and  governor  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  formidable 
army  he  fet  out  in  April  !  548.  His  firft  atchievement 
was  the  taking  of  n  fortrefs  on  the  borders  of  the  ene- 
my's  country  ;  before  which,  being  fevcral  times  re- 
pulfed,  and  hnving  loll  30C0  of  his  men,  he  revenged 
himfelf  by  putting'all  the  women  to  the  fword.  He 
next  befieged  the  capital  itfelf ;  but  though  the  fiege 
was  continued  for  five  months,  during  which  time  the 
moft  violent  attacks  were  made  upon  it,  the  affailants 
were  ronftantly  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  However,  it 
was  ftill  refolved  to  continue  the  fiege  ;  and  a  mount 
of  earth  was  raifed,  on  which  were  placed  40  pieces 
of  cannon,  ready  to  batter  it  anew,  when,  in  Ofto- 
ber,  advice  was  received  of  a  rebeUion  having  broke 
tout  in  Pegu. 

The  perfon  who  headed  the  rebels  on  the  prefent 
occafion  was  Shoripam  Shay,  near  a  kin  to  the  former 
monarch  flain  twelve  years  before.  He  was  a  reli- 
gious perfon,  of  great  underftanding,  and  efteemed  a 
faint.  As  he  was  a  famous  preacher,  he  made  a  fer- 
iron,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  tyranny  of  the  Barmas 
in  fu:h  a  manner,  that  he  wi.s  immediately  taken  out 
of  the  pulpit,  and  proclaimed  king  by  the  people, 
who,  as  a  token  of  fovereignty,  gave  him  the  tide 
of  Shemindoo.  The  firft  aa  of  fovereignty  which 
he  exftted  was  to  cut  in  p>:es  15,000  Barmas,  and 
fcize  on  the  trsafiire :  and  fo  agreeable  was  thi& 
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change  of  government  ta  all  ranks  of  peopl?,  that  {■A 
three  weeks  time  all  the  ftrong  holda  of  Pegu  fell  into 
his  hands. 

On  this  news  the  king  immediately  raifed  the  fiege 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  17  days  got  to  iVIar- 
tavan.  Here  he  was  informed,  that  Shemindoo  had 
pofted  500,000  men  in  different  places,  in  order  to 
intercept  his  paffage  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  had 
the  mortification  to-  find  50,000  of  his  bett  troops  de- 
ferted.  To  prevent  a  greater  defertion,  after  14  days 
ftay,  he  departed  from  Martava-.i,  and  foon  met  She- 
mindoo at  the  head  of  6oO;00o  men.  A  defperate 
engagement  followed  ;  in  which  Shemindoo  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  300,000  men.  Of 
the  Barma  troops  were  (lain  60,000  ;  among  whom 
were  280  Portuguefe. 

The  morning  after  this  viaory,  the  tyrant  marched 
to  the  city  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  furrendered,  oa 
condition  of  having  their  lives  and  eft'ecls  fpared.  I'he 
kingdom  being  thus  again  brought  under  his  fubjcc- 
tion,  his  next  ftep  was  to  punifh  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  in  the  rebellion:  their  heads  he  cut  off,  and 
confifcated  their  tft?.tes,  which  amounted  to  no  iefs 
than  ten  millions  of  gold.  Others  fay,  that  he  put 
all  without  diftinaiou  to  the  fv.'ord,  excepting  only 
12,000,  who  took  fhelter  in  James  Suare/.'s  houfe  ; 
that  alone  affording  an  afyhim  from  the  general  {laugh- 
ter. The  plunder  was  incredible,  Suarez  alone  getting 
three  millions.  All  thefe  cruelties*  however,  were  in- 
fufficient  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  the  tyrant's  fub- 
je£ts  :  for  in  lefs  than  three  months  news  was  brought 
that  the  city  of  Martavan  h:'.d  revolted  ;  and  that  the 
governor  had  not  only  declared  for  Shemindoo,  but 
murdered.  2000  Barmas.  Mandara  then  fummontd 
all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  with  their 
force,  within  15  days,  at  a  place  called  Mouchau^  wut 
far  from  his  capital,  whither  he  himfelf  went  with- 
^co  men,  to  wait  their  arrival.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  received  intelligence  that  the  ihemin  or  gover- 
nor of  Zatan,  a  city  of  fome  confequen.  e,  had  fu!j- 
miued  to  Shemindoo,  and  alfo  lent  him  a  large  fura 
of  gold.  Ihe  Oiemin  was  imn-^ediatcly  fent  for  in 
order  to  be  put  to  death  :  but  he,  fufpcaing  Manda- 
ra's  defign,  excnfed  himfelf  by  pretending  ficknefs  \ 
after  which,  having  confulted  with  his  friends,  he  drew 
together  about  600  men  ;  and  having  with  thefe  pri- 
vately advanced  to  the  place  where  the  king  was,  he 
killed  him,  with  the  few  attendants  that  were  about 
him  at  the  time.  The  guards  in  the  court  being 
alarmed  with  the  noife,  a  fliirmifh  enfued  with  the 
fhemin's  men,  in  which  about  800  were  flain  on  both 
fides,  moft  of  them  Barmas.  The  fliemin  then  re- 
treated to  a  place  called  Pontel ;  whither  the  people 
of  the  country,  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
was  univerfally  hated,  reforted  to  him.  When  he  had 
affembled  about  5000  men,  he  returned  to  feek  the 
troops  which  the  late  king  had  with  him  ;  and  find- 
ing them  difperfed  in  feveral  places,  eafily  killed  them 
all.  With  the  Barmas  were  flain  80  out  of  3.00  Por- 
tuguefe. The  remainder  furrendered,  with  Suarez 
their  leader  ;  and  were  fpared,  on  condition  of  their 
remaining  in  the  fervice  of  the  fhemin. 

The  fhemin,  now  finding  his  forces  daily  increafe, 
affumed  the  title  of  king  ;  and,  to  render  himfelf  the 
more  popular,  gave  out  that  he  would  exterminate 

the 
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the  Barraas  fo  efF^ftually^  as  not  to  leave  one  in  all  the 

kingdom.  It  hfippened,  however,  that  one  of  tbofe 
who  were  with  the  late  kin^  at  the  time  he  was  mur- 
dered, efcaped  the  jceneral  H  .lighter  ;  ano,  fwlmming 
ever  the  river,  informed  Chaumigrem  of  the  kind's 
death.  'He  had  with  him  i  So, 000  men,  ali  of  them 
natives  of  Pey;u,  excepting  30,0  o  Barmas.  He 
knew  very  well,  that  if  the  natives  had  known  that 
the  king  was  dead,  he  and  all  his  Barmas  would  have 
inftantly  been  put  to  the  fword.  Pretending,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  received  orders  to  put  garrifons  into 
feveral  places,  Chaumigrem  difpatched  all  the  natives 
into  different  parts  ;  and  thus  got  rid  of  ihofe  whom 
he  had  fo  miich  caufe  to  fear.  As  foon  as  they  were 
marched,  he  turned  back  upon  the  capitr^l,  and  feized 
the  king's  treafure,  together  with  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  He  then  fet  fire  to  the  magazines,  ar- 
fenals,  palace,  fome  of  whofe  apartments  were  ceiled 
with  gold,  and  2000  rowing  veflels  which  were  on  the 
river.  Then  dcllroying  all  the  artillery,  he  fled  with 
tlie  30,000  Barmas  to  his  own  country,  being  purfued 
in  vain  by  the  natives  of  Pegu. 

Thus  the  fiiemin  of  Zatan  was  left  in  quiet  poflfef- 
-fion  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  by  his  repeated  a£ls  of  ty- 
ranny and  cruelty,  he  fo  difgufted  his  fubjefts,  that 
iiiany  fled  to  foreign  countries,  while  others  went  over 
to  Shemindo0,  who  bjgan  now  to  gather  ftrength 
again.  In  the  mean  time,  James  Suarez,  the  Portu- 
guefe  whom  we  have  often  mentioned,  loft  hi?  life  by 
attempting  to  ravlih  a  young  woman  of  diftin<5t!on  ; 
the  fhemm  being  unable  to  proteft  him,  and  obliged 
to  give  him  up  to  the  mob,  who'iloncd  him  to  death. 
The  fhemin  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  him  ;  for,  be- 
ing grown  intolerable  by  his  oppreflions,  moil  of  his 
followers  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  befieged  in  his 
capital  by  Shemindoo  with  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
and  foon  after  flain  in  a  fally  :  fo  that  Shemindoo  now 
fetmed  to  be  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  throne.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Chaumigrem,  the  folter  brother  to  the 
deceafed  king,  hearing  that  Pegu  was  very  ill  provi- 
ded with  the  means  of  defence,  invaded  the  kingdom 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Shemindoo  met  him 
with  three  times  their  number  ;  but  his  men,  being  all 
natives  of  Pegu,  were  inferior  in  flrength,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  numbers,  to  the  enemy.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  Shemiiidoo  was  defeated  with  pro- 
digious flaughter,  and  Chaumigrem  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Pegu,  Shortly  after,  Shemin- 
doo himfelf  was  taken  ;  and,  after  being  treated  with 
the  utmolt  cruelt--,  was  beheaded. 

The  hiilory  of  Chaumigrem  is  very  imperfeft.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  he  was  a  \^ry  gre.^t  conqueror, 
and  not  at  all  inferior  in  cruelty  to  his  pre Jeceflbrs. 
He  reduced  the  eiripire  of  Siam  and  Arrakan,  and  .lied 
in  1585;  being  fucceeded  by  hisfon  named  Pmnjlnoko, 
then  about  5©  years  of  age.  When  this  prince  af. end- 
ed the  throne,  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was  in  its  greateft 
height  of  grandeur;  but  by  his  tyranny  and  ob'linacy 
he  loft  all  that  his  father  had  gained.  He  died  in  1399, 
p.nd  after  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  became  iub- 
jedt  to  Arrakan.  For  fome  time  paft  it  has  been  tri- 
butary to  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Ava ;  the 
fovtieigns  of  which  country  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
t-iemely  cautious  of  permitting  Europeans  to  obtain 
any  fcttlemeut  among  thera. 
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The  air  of  Pegu  h  very  healthy,  and  prefcntly  re- 
covers fick  ftrangera.  The  foil  alfo  is  very  rich  and 
fertile  in  corn,  rice,  fruit,  and  roots  ;  being  enrich- 
ed by  the  inundations  of  the  river  Pegu,  which  are 
almoil  incredi!  If,  extending  above  30  leagues  beyond 
its  criannel.  It  produces  aifo  good  timber  of  feversl 
kinJs.  The  country  abounds  with  elephants,  buffa- 
loes, goats,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  particularly 
game  ;  and  deer  is  fo  plenty  in  September  and  O6I0- 
ber,  that  one  may  be  bought  for  three  or  four  pence  : 
they  are  very  flefliy,  but  have  no  fat.  1  here  iaitoreof 
good  poultry  ;  the  cocks  are  vaftly  large,  and  the  hens 
very  beautiful.  As  for  fifh,  there  are  many  forts,  and 
well  tafted.  In  Pegu  are  found  mines,  not  only  of  gold, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,  or  rather  a  kind  of  copper  or  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  lead,  but  alfo  of  rubles,  diamonds, 
and  fapphires.  The  rubies  are  the  befl  in  the  world  ; 
but  the  diamonds  are  fmall,  and  only  found  in  the  craws 
of  poultry  and  pheafants.  Befides,  only  one  family 
has  the  privilege  of  felling  them ;  and  none  dare  open  the 
ground  to  dig  for  them.  The  rubies  are  found  in  a 
mountain  in  the  provmce  of  Kablan,  or  Kapelan,  be- 
tween the  city  of  Pegu  and  the  port  of  Slrian. 

The  inhabitants  are  .of  an  olive,  or  rather  a  tawny 
complexion.  The  women  are  branded  by  fome  travel- 
lers as  having  (hook  off  all  raodefty,  on  account  of  their 
expofing  fome  pnrts  of  their  bodie&  which  ought  to  be 
concealed  from  fight.  Some  alfo  tell  us,  that  the  men 
v;ear  bells,  which  at  a  certain  age,  vi-z.  25  or  30,  or, 
according  to  others,  when  they  are  capable  of  making 
ufe  of  women,  are  inferteJ  "-n  each  fide  the  virile  mem- 
ber between  the  fkin  and  the  flcfti,  which  is  opened  for 
that  purpofe,  and  healed  in  feven  or  eight  days.  The 
Pcguers  may  be  ranked  among  the  moft  fuperftitious 
of  all  mankind.  They  maintain  and  worlhip  croco- 
diles ;  and  will  drink  nothing  but  the  waters  of  the 
ditches  where  thofc  monftrous  animals  harbour.  By 
thus  expoiing  themfelves  to  the  manifcft  hazard  of  their 
lives,  they  have  frequently  the  misfortune  to  be  devour- 
ed. They  have  five  principal  fettivals  in  the  year,  call- 
ed fapansy  which  they  celebrate  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  In  one  of  them  the  king  and  queen 
make  a  pilgrimage  about  12  leagues  from  the  city,  ri- 
ding on  a  triumphal  car,  fo  ricldy  adorned  with  jewels, 
that  it  may  be  faid  without  an  hyperbole  that  they  carry 
about  with  them  the  value  of  a  kingdom.  This  prince 
is  extremely  rich  ;  and  has  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace 
idols  of  ineftimable  value,  fome  of  them  being  of  maffy 
gold  and  filver,  and  adorned  with  all  forts  of  precious 
ftones.  The  talapoins,  or  priefts  of  this  country,  have 
no  poffeffions  ;  but  fuch  ib  the  refpedt  pai  1  them  by 
the  people,  that  they  are  never  known  to  wai:t.  They 
preach  to  them  every  Monday  not  to  commit  murder  ; 
to  take  from  no  perfon  any  thing  Leloajing  to  him;  t(» 
do  no  hurt  ;  to  give  no  oifen.e  ;  to  avoid  impurity  and 
.fuptrltition  ;  but  above  all,  not  to  worlhip  the  devil  ; 
but  thefe  difcourfes  have  no  effe£l  in  ihc  \x'\  refpecL 
The  people,  attached  to  manicheifm,  btlicve  jthat  ail 
good  comes  from  God  ;  chat  the  dev  1  is  the  author  of 
all  the  evil  that  happens  to  men  ;  and  thai  therefore 
they  ought  to  worihip  him,  that  he  may  not  aiHidt 
them.  This  is  a  common  notion  amoiig  tlie  fn-iian 
idolaters. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pegu  are  accufed  by  fome  iiuthors 
With  being  flovenly  in  their  houfcs,  and  natty  in^thtir 
M  2  diet, 
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^  Peg"-  diet,  on  account  of  their  feafoning  their  vi6luals  with 
*  fidol,  a  compofition  made  of  ftinkiri^^  fifh,  reduced  to  a 
confiften.y  like  mu.lard,  fo  naufeous  and  offenlive  that 
rone  but  themfcrlves  ci  n  endure  the  fmell  of  it.  Balbi 
fays,  he  could  fooner  b*ar  the  fcent  of  ftinking  car- 
rion ;  and  yet  with  this  they  feafon  their  rice,  and  otner 
foups,  inrtead  ©roil  or  butter.  As  they  havi-  no  wheat 
in  this  country,  their  bre  id  is  ti^e  made  into  cakes. 
Their  common  drii'k  is  water,  or  a  h'quor  dilliiled  from 
cocoa-nut  water.  1  hey  are  a  fpirtted  and  warlike  peo- 
ple ;  open,  yenerotis,  and  hofpi tabic  ;  and  have  nei- 
ther the  indoLeace  nor  the  jealoufy  of  moil  other 
eaftern  nations.  ■ 

The  nnen  here,  as  in  mofi:  ea'^ern  countries,  buy  their 
wives,  or  pay  their  parents  a  dowry  for  them.  They 
have  an  odd  cultom  ;  which  is  to  offer  their  daughters 
to  ftrangerg,  and  hire  them  out  for  a  time  :  fome  fay 
tbey  hire  out  their  wives  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe 
inarriaefes  for  a  time  are  well  repuhited,  and  often  prove 
very  beneficial  to  the  occafional  hufband.  Moft  of  the 
foreigners  who  trade  hither,  marry  a  wife  for  the  time 
of  their  ftay.  In  Ctife  of  a  fep^.ration,  the  father  is  ob- 
liged to  take  cate  of  the  bovs,  and  the  mother  of  the 
girls.  We  are  told  that  no  woman  is  looked  upon  the 
>vorfe,  but  r-.thcr  the  better,  for  having  had  fever-il 
European  hufbands :  nay,  we  are  told,  that  no  perfon 
of  faihion  in  Pct^u,  from  the  gentleman  to  the  king, 
will  marry  a  maiden,  till  fome  acquaintance  or  llranger 
has  had  the  ftrft.  night's  l.idging  with  her. 

In  Pegu,  the  inheritance  of  all  land  is  in  the  king  : 
he  is  likewife  the  heir  of  all  his  fubjects  who  die  with- 
out ilTue  ;  but  in  cnfe  they  have  children,  two-thirds  go 
to  them,  and  the  reit  to  his  majeliy. 

In  the  government  of  this  country,  defpotifm  pre- 
vails in  its  full  extent,  and  defpotifm  too  of  the  very 
vorll  kind  ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  abfolute 
power  of  a  fet  ©f  petty  tyrants,  who  are  themfelves 
nothing  more  than  fl<jves  to  the  king  of  Ava.  As  they 
have  little  or  no  emolument,  except  what  they  cm  raife 
by  extortion,  it  is  exercifed  in  the  moft  unlimite4  man- 
ner. They  take  cognizance  of  all  difputes  between 
individuals  that  come  to  their  ears,  without  the  cafe 
being  hid  before  them  by  either  of  the  parties ;  and 
on  whatever  fide  the  caufe  is  determined,  there  is  a 
never-failing  charge  brought  in  againtt  both,  for  juf- 
tice,  as  they  exprefs  it ;  and  this  price  of  juftlce  is 
often  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  value. of  the 
matter  in  agitation. 

But  the  inconveniences  that  this  government  labours 
under  are  not  only  thofe  of  defpotifm  ;  the  unhappy 
fubje6ts  feel  thofe  of  anarchy  too.    There  are  about 
twenty  perfons  concerned  in  the  government  of  Ran- 
goon, who,  though  one  is  fubordinate  to  anoiher,  and 
though  matters  of  the  firfl;  confequence  arc  determined 
in  a  council  of  the  whole,  can  yet  aft  feparately  ;  and 
any  one  member  of  this  body  can  by  his  own  authority 
give  out  orders,  which  no  inhabitant  of  Pegu  dares  to 
difobey.    Thofe  orders  may  be  contrary  to  the  fenfe 
of  the  whole  body  ;  in  which  cafe  they  arc,  indeed, 
reverfed  in  council:  hut  then  there  are  inilances,  and 
m  Hunttr'j  "  1  rr.yfelf,  (fays  a  late  ttaveller,* )  obferved  one,  of  fuch 
'toncifeat-    orders  being  notwithftanding  repeated  more  than  once 
ecuntefihe  by  the  fame  perfon,  and  obeyed  each  time,  till  they 
Ungdm  of 

were  a^jain  reverfed  :  nor  was  any  redrefa  obtained  by 
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the  party  aggrieved,  or  any  effeftual  mcafures  taken  to 
prevent  fuch  a  contempt  ol  authority  for  the  future." 

When  a  perfon  falls  fick,  we  are  told  that  they  ge- 
nerally make  a  vow  to  the  dsvi!,  from  whom  they  be- 
lieve all  evil  comes.  Then  a  fcaffold  is  builc,  and  vic- 
tuals are  fpread  on  the  top  of  it  to  fuiace  Old  Nick,  and 
render  him  propitious.  Thit;  ftaft  is  accompanied  v.'ith 
lighted  cancJleii  and  mufic  ;  and  the  whole  is  managed 
by  an  undertaker  called  the  devil's  father. 

The  commodities  exported  from  this  country  are 
gold,  filvir,  rubies,  muflc,  benjamin,  long-pepper,  tin, 
Lad,  copper  ;  lakka,  or  gum-lac,  whereot  they  make 
hard  wax  ;  rice  ;  rice-wine  ;  and  foise  fugar-canes,  of 
which  they  would  have  plenty,  but  that  the  elephants 
eat  them.  It  may  be  ol)ferveJ,  that  under  the  name 
of  rubieSi  the  Pegucrs  comprife  topazes,  fappliircs, 
amethylts,  and  othtr  Hones;  >t-hich  they  dillin^uifli  by 
faying  the  blue,  the  vioitt,  and  the  ytiiow  ruijies.  i  he 
true  ruby  is  red,  tranlparent,  or  fparkling,  inclining 
near  the  furface  to  the  violet  of  tbe  amethy!t.  Cotton 
cloths  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  with  fome  itriped 
fiiks,  are  belt  for  the  Pegu  market,  and  hlver  of  any 
fort  Will  go  off  there  :  for  the  king,  in  return  for  his 
eight  and  a  halt  per  cent,  duty  on  it,  allows  the  mer- 
chants to  melt  It  down,  and  put  what  copper  alloy 
they  pieafe  in  it.  They  wear  none  of  our  Jiuropean 
commodities  in  Pegu  but  hats  and  ribbons.  The  gen- 
try will  give  extravaj;ant  prices  for  fine  beavtr  hats,, 
wliich  tliey  wear  without  any  cocks.  I'iiey  are  no  Icis 
fond  of  ribbons  flowered  with  gold  and  iilver,  which 
they  wear  round  thtir  hats. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Peguers,  it  is  the  fame  at 
bottom  with  that  which  prevads  over  the  refl  of  India 
and  i'ibet ;  only  varies  in  drcfs  fomewhat  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  humour  or  intereil  of  the 
prietts.  They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  God, 
of  whom  they  make  00  image  ;  but  they  have  many 
inferior  created  gods,  whofe  images  are  fct  up  in  the 
temples  for  the  laity  to  worlhip.  Not  content  with 
thefe,  we  are  told  they  worfliip  the  devil  alfo.  Many 
are  feen  to  run  aiiout  the  Ifreets  every  morning,  with 
rice  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  crying 
aloud,  that  they  are  going  to  give  the  devil  his  bn  ak- 
faft,  that  he  may  not  hurt  them  all  the  day.  Bcfides 
the  manichean  doftrine  of  two  principles,  one  the  au- 
thor of  good  and  the  other  oi:  evil,  from  whence  tht  ir 
worlhipping  the  devil  has  its  rife,  they  believe  an  eter- 
nal fucctlTion  of  worlds  without  creation.  The  Peguers 
hold  the  doftrine  of  the  Mctempfychofis,  or  tranlmi- 
gration  of  the  human  foul,  which,  after  pafiing  through 
the  bodies  of  various  animals,  fhall  attain  to  the  per- 
feftion  and  felicity  of  their  gods  ;  which  in  efteft  in 
no  other  than  a  itate  of  annihilation.  They  have  a 
ftrong  opinion  of  the  fanftity  of  apes  and  crocodiles, 
infomuch  that  they  beheve  the  perfons  to  be  perteftly 
happy  who  are  devoured  by  them.  Their  temples  are 
of  a  conic  form,  and  fome  of  them  a  quarter  ot  a  mile 
round.  They  obferve  a  great  many  feilivals,  fome  of 
which  are  called  Japan,  The  images  of  their  inferior 
gods  are  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  their  legs  acrofs,  and 
toes  of  equal  length  :  their  arms  and  hands  very  fmall 
in  proportion  to  their  bodies  ;  their  faces  longer  than 
human  ;  their  ears  long,  and  the  lappets  very  thick. 
The  congregation  bow  to  thera  when  they  come  in  and 
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when  they  go  out ;  and  that  is  all  tlie  worfhlp  which  judgment 
they  pay  to  thtm.  The  pfiefts  of  Pegu,  CiiUed  ta/a- 
pointy  fire  a  fort  of  mendicant  friars.  They  obferve  ce- 
liliacy  ;  and  eat  but  once  a-day  ;  living  in  the  wooda, 
in  a  fort  of  nefta  or  cages  built  on  the  tops  of  trees  for 
fear  of  the  tyti^ers.  They  prea  h  frequently,  lead  very 
innocent  live^^,  and  are  very  hofpitabie  and  humane. 

I'he  king  of  Pegu's  revenues  aiife  chiefly  from  the 
rent  of  lands,  of  which  he  is  the  fole  proprietor.  An- 
other branch  of  it  arc  the  duties  paid  for  the  commo- 
dities imported  ot  exported.  In  a  word,  he  is  judged 
the  richcfl  monarch  in  the  world,  next  to  the  emperor 
of  China. 

PEGUNTIUM  (anc.  geo^.),  Ptolemy  ;  Plguntlae, 
(Pliny ) ;  a  town  or  citadel  of  Dnlmacia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  Brattia,  fcarce  five  miles  off,  and 
40  miles  to  the  eafl  of  Salonae.  According  to  Fortis,  a 
mountain,  a  large  hollow,  and  fuhmarioe  fpring8  are 
feen  here.  *'  This  hollow  (fays  he)  feems  to  have  been 
I.  excavated  by  fume  ancient  river.  The  fprings  which 
bubble  up  from  under  the  fea  are  fo  confiderable,  that 
they  might  pafs  for  the  rifing  again  of  a  river  funk  un- 
der ground.  Vrullia  hao  the  fame  derivation  as  the 
word  Vrll,  which  in  Sclavonian  fig;:ifies  a  fountain; 
and  this  etymology,  rendering  the  name  of  VruUia  the 
Berullin  of  Porphyrogenitus  snalagous  to  that  of  Pe- 
.  guntium,  fmce  ii">'>and  Vril  are  fynonymous,  induces 
me  to  believe,  that  the  cattle  named  Peguntium  by  an- 
cient geographers  was  fituated  in  this  place,  and  not 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ccttina.  No  remarkable  velliges 
of  antiquity  now  exift  on  the  fpot;  yet  it  is  evident,  by 
the  quantity  of  fragments  of  vafe-,  tiles,  and  fepulchral 
infcriptions  now  and  then  dug  up,  that  this  tract  of 
coaft  was  well  inhabited  in  the  Roman  times.  Tiie  prin- 
cipal caufe  why  the  tratts"  of  ancient  habitations  can- 
not be  difcovered  fbout  Vrulli;i,  is  the  fteepncis  of  the 
hill  above  it,  and  the  quantity  of  {tones  brought  down 
from  thence  by  the  waters.  The  mouth  of  the  hollow 
of  Vrullia  is  dreaded  by  fea  men,  on  account  of  the 
fudden  impetuous  gufts  of  wind  that  blow  from  tf.ence, 
and  in  a  moment  raife  a  kind  of  hurricane  in  the  chan- 
nel between  the  Primorie  and  the  ifland  of  Brazza,  to 
the  great  danger  of  barks  furprifed  by  it," 

PEINE  FORT  ET  DURK,  (  Lat.  pcena  fortis  et  Jura)^ 
fignifiesa  fpecial  puniflin  ent  inflitfled  on  thofe  who,  be- 
ing arraigned  of  felony,  refufe  to  put  themfelves  on  the 
ordinary  trial,  but  fttibbornly  iland  mute  ;  it  is  vul- 
garly called  prejjing  to  death.    See  Arraignment. 

PEIRCE  (James),  an  eminent  dilTenting  minifter, 
was  horn  at  Wapping,  in  London,  in  the  .year  1674, 
and  was  educated  at  Utrecht  and.Leyden  ;  after  which 
he  fpent  fome  time  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  frequenting  the  Bodleian  library.  He  then 
for  two  years  preached  the  ounday-evening's  lefture  at 
Jie  meeting  houfe  in  Miles-Lane,  London,  and  then 
fettled  at  Cambridge.  In  1713  he  was  removed  to  a 
congregation  at  Kxeter,  where  he  continued  till  the 
year  17 18:  when  the  Calvinifts  among  the  diffenters 
propofing  a  fuhfcription  to  articles  of  faith  to  be  fign- 
cd  by  all  the  dilTenting  minillers  in  the  kingdom,  fe- 
veral  articles  were  propofed  to  him.  and  Mr  John  Hal- 
Itt,  another  diflenting  miniRer  at  ExeteT,  in  order  to 
their  fubfcrihing  them,  they  both  refufed,  imagining 
this  proceedin*^  of  their  diflenting  brethren  to  be  an 
unworthy  impohtion  on  religious  hberty  and  private 
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for  which  they  were  ejeSled  from  their  Peirefc. 
congregation.  Upon  this,  a  new  meeting  was  opened 
for  them  at  Exeter,  of  which  Mr  Peirce  continued  vai- 
ndter  till  his  death,  in  1726.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
ftridtei  virtue,  exemplary  piety,  and  great  learning, 
lie   wrote,    l.  Exercitatio  philofophica  de  Homceme'ia 


2.  Thir-een  pieces  on  the  Controverfy 
Church  of  England  and  the  Diflenters. 
3.  Ten  pieces  on  the  Controverfy  about  the  Ejtdment 
at  Exeter.  4,  Six  pieces  on  the  DoArine  of  the  Tri- 
nity. 5.  A  Paraphr  de  and  Notes  on  the  Epiltles  of 
St  P.;ul  to  the  Coloflians,  Philippiana,  and  PJebrews. 
6.  An  Efl^ay  in  favour  of  giving  the  Eucharifl,  to  Chil- 
dren.   7.  Fourteen  Sermons. 

PEIRESC  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri),  born  in  1580, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  feated 
originally  at  Pifa  in  Italy.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he 
was  fent  to  Avignon,  where  he  fpent  five  years  in  the 
Jefuits  college,  in  the  fludy  of  what  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Continent  is  called  humanity.  From  Avignon 
he  was,  in  1595,  removed  to  Aix,  and  entered  upon 
the  fludy  of  philofophy.  In  the  interim,  he  attended 
the  proper  mafters  for  dancing,  riding,  and  handling 
arms  ;  in  all  which,  though  he  performed  the  lefibns 
regularly,  it  was  with  reluftance  :  for  this  being  dons 
only  to  pleafe  an  uncle,  whofe  heir  he  was  to  be, 
he  never  pracitifed  by  himfelf,  eileeming  all  the  time 
lo!f  that  was  not  fpent  in  the  purfuits  of  literature. 
During  this  period,  his  father  being  prefented  with  a 
medal  of  the  emperor  Arcadms,  which  was  found  at 
Belgenfer,  Peirefc  begged  the  favour  of  it ;  and,  ch  .rm- 
ed  with  deciphering  the  charafters  in  the  exergue,  and 
reading  the  emperor's  name,  hecsrried  the  medal  with 
a  ttanfport  of  joy  to  his  uncle  ;  who  for  his  encourage- 
ment gave  him  two  more,  together  with  fome  books 
upon  the  fubjed.  This  is  the  epoch  of  his  application 
to  antiquities,  for  which  he  became  afterwards  fo  fi- 
mous.  In  1596,  he  was  fent  to  finifli  his  courfe  of 
p}.iilofophy  under  the  Jefuits  at  Tournon,  where  he 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  cofmography,  as 
being  necefiary  to  the  underilanding  of  hillory,  abatinc^, 
however,  nothing  of  his  application  to  antiquity,  in 
which  he  was  much  affi  !ed  by  Petrus  Rogerus,  one  of 
the  profeflors,  and  a  fltilful  medaliil  :  nor  did  he  omit 
the  Itudy  of  humanity  in  general,  wherein  he  was  the 
matter  and  inftruAor  of  a  brother  who  was  with  him. 
But  to  do  all  this  he  w  as  oMiged  to  fit  up  late  at  nights ; 
and  fo  much  labour  and  attention,  as  he  was  naturally 
of  a  tender  conftitution,  increafed  the  weaknefs  of  his 
ftomach  formerly  contradled,  ?.nd  for  which  he  had 
ufed  a  kind  of  digeftive  po»vder.  Being  recalled  by 
his  uncle  in  1597,  he  returned  to  Aix,  and  entered 
there  upon  the  fludy  of  the  law  ;  which  he  piofecuted, 
however,  fo  as  to  find  leifure  co  vifit  and  converfe  fre- 
quently with  Peter  A.  R.  Bagarr,  a  moft  flcilful  anti- 
quary, who  was  afterwards  made  mafter  of  the  jewels 
to  Henry  IV. 

The  following  year  he  went  again  to  Avignon,  to 
carry  on  his  courfe  of  law  under  one  Peter  David  ; 
who,  being  well  flcilled  likewlfe  In  antiquities,  was 
pleafed  to  fee  Peirefc  join  this  ftudy  to  that  of  the  law. 
But  Ghibertus  of  Naples,  auditor  to  Cardinal  Aqua- 
viva,  fed  his  curiofity  the  molt,  in  fliowing  him  fome 
rarities,  fuch  as  he  had  never  feen  before.  Ghibertus 
alfo  lent  him  Goltrius's  Trca'cife  upon  Coins,  and  ad- 

vifed 
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Peiiefc,   vifed  hi'm  to  go  Into  Italy,  efpecially  to  Rome,  where 

he  would  meet  with  curiofities  to  fatisfy  his  moft  ar- 
dent wifhes.  Accordingly,  his  uncle  having  procured 
a  proper  governor,  he  and  his  brother  fet  out  upon  that 
tour  Stpt.  1599;  aii:i  paflin;^  through  P'lorence,  Bo- 
nonia,  and  Ferrava,  v-hcn  he  had  (layed  a  few  days  at 
Venice,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Padua,  in  order  to 
complete  his  courfe  of  law.  But  once  a  quarter,  go- 
ing to  Venice  to  get  cafii  for  bills  of  exchange,  he 
took  thele  opportunities  of  introducing  himfelf  to  the 
molt  diftiuguilhed  literati  there  ;  and  was  particularly 
carefled  by  F.  Contarin,  procurator  of  St  Mark,  who 
■was  pofTefied  of  a  curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and  other 
antiquities,  without  knowing  the  value  of  them.  This 
was  fully  fliown  to  him  by  Peircfc,  who  likcwifc  ex- 
plained the  Greek  infcriptions  upon  his  medals,  and 
the  monumental  ftones.  After.a  year's  rtay  at  Padua, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  06t.  1600,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  for  feeing  the  jubilee  :  to  celebrate 
V'hich,  the  Porta  SanAa  would  be  opened  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year.  He  palTtd  fix  months  in 
tills  city,  viewing  the  numberlefs  curiofities  there,  and 
in  cultivating  the  friendlhip  of  Galileo,  by  whom  he 
v,as  much  beioved.  Thiii  iriendJiip  led  him  to  cany 
liis  refearches  into  aftronomy  and  naiurr.l  phtiotophy  ; 
and  he  w^s  piefent  when  Fabricius  a!>  Aqu;ipendente, 
out  of  a  parcel  of  cgi^s  upon  which  a  hen  was  fitting, 
took  one  every  day,  to  oblVrve  the  gradual  formation 
of  tiie  chick  from  tirft  to  lail.  From  thi?  time  It  was 
genera  lly  acknowledged,  that  he  had  taken  the  helm 
of  learning  into  his  hand,  and  began  to  guide  the 
corr;mon wealth  of  letterb. 

Having  now  fpent  almoil  three  years  in  Italy,  he  be- 
gan to  ptepare  for  his  de[)arture  ;  and  in  the  end  of 
1  6c2,  having  packed  up  all  the  rarities,  gems,  &c. 
■which  he  had  procuied,  and  put  them  into  the  road 
to  Marftilles,  he  left  Padua,,  and,  crolfing  the  Alps 
to  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons  ;  where  receiving  money, 
he  made  a  handfome  prefcnt  to  his  governor,  who  took 
the  route  of  Paris.  From'Lyons  he  wenc  to  Mont- 
pellier,  to  Improve  himfelf  in  the  law  under  Julius  Pa- 
rius.  From  Montpeilier  he  difpatched  more  rarities  to 
his  uncle,  who  fending  for  him  home,  he  arrived  at  Aix 
in  November;  but,  bringing  Partus  along  with  him, 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Montpeilier  in  a  few 
duys.  He  waited  upon  Parlus  back  again,  under  whom 
be  continued  purfuing  his  law  Itudies  till  the  end  of 
1603,  when  he  returned  to  Aix,  at  the  earneit  requeft 
of  his  uncle,  who,  having  n  ligned  to  him  his  fenato- 
rial  dignity,  had  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  year 
labourtd  to  get  the  king's  patent.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  law  was  a  neceffary  qualification  for  that  dig- 
nity. Peirefc,  therefore,  having  kept  the  ufual  excr- 
cift,  took  that  degree  Jan,  18.  1604,  when  tne  afore- 
faid  pattnt  was  given  in  to  the  fenate,  -and  ordered  to  be 
recorded  :  yet  Peirefc  procured  leave  not  to  be  prefently 
entered  inU)  the  lift  of  fenators.  The  bent  of  his  in- 
clination was  not  fo  mwch  to  bufinefs  as  to  advance  arts 
and  fcionces,  and  to  affjH  all  the  prom.oters  of  learning. 
For  this  puipofe,  he  refolved  to  lead  a  (ingle  life  ;  fo 
that  when  his  father  had  concluded  a  match  for  him  with 
a  refpcftable  lady,  he  bei?-ged  to  be  excufed. 

In  i'':05,  he  accompanied  G.  Varius,  firtt  prefident 
of  the  fenate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Fa^ 
ris  ;  whtnce,  having  viutcd  every  thing  curious,  he 
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croffed  the  water,  in  company  with  the  king's  ambaf-  Pehe 

fador,  1606,  to  England.  Here  he  was  very  graci- 
owHy  received  by  king  James  I. ;  and  having  feen  Ox- 
ford, and  vifited  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir 
Henry  SavIUe,  and  other  learned  men,  he  paffed  over 
to  Holland  ;  and  aftej-  vifiting  the  fcvetal  to.>ns  and 
univerfitles,  with  the  literati  In  each,  he  went  through 
Antwerp  to  BrulTtls,  and  thence  back  to  Paris,  to  fee 
the  ceremony  of  the  Dauphin  s  haptifm  ;  which  being 
folemnlzed  Aug;  24.  he  returned  home  in  Septem- 
ber 1606,  being  expedted  for  the  ordering  of  the  fa- 
mily affairs. 

Prefently  after  this,  he  purchafed  the  barony  of 
Rians  ;  and  at  the  folicitatlon  of  his  uncle,  having  ap- 
proved Ijimfelf  before  that  affembly,  he  was  received 
a  fenator  on  the  ift  of  July  1607.  Jan.  1608  he  lofl 
his  uncle ;  and  the  following  year,  falUng  himfelf  in- 
to a  dangerous  fever,  recovered  by  eating  mulk-melons 
before  fupper,  for  which  he  had  conceived  a  longing. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  phyfician  to  eat  them  before 
his  meals  without  bread,  and  to  drink  a  glafs  of  pure 
wine  upon  them.  He  continued  this  method  all  hia 
life  afterwards  ;  and  grew  fo  fond  of  them,  that,  though 
he  could  abflain  from  any  other  meat  as  he  lilted,  yet 
towards  them  he  profeffed  he  was  unable  to  mailer 
himfelf.  He  frequently  experienced,  that  in  the  muflt- 
melon  feafon  he  was  never  troubled  with  the  gravel. 
In  1618,  having  procured  a  faithful  copy  of  *'  the 
Ads  of  the  Monallery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland,"  he 
publilhed  a  fecond  edition  of  that  work.  As  it  was 
written  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  againft; 
Theodoric  Picfpordius,  who  had  attempted  to  prove 
the  title  of  the  Auftrian  family  to  the  French  crown 
by  right  of  fucceflion,  he  was,  upon  tlils  publication, 
nominated  the  fame  year,  by  Louis  XllL  abbot  of 
Sanfta  Maria  Aquiftrienfis.  He  ilayed  in  France  till 
1623  ;  when,  upon  a  meffage  from  his  father,  now 
grown  old  and  fickly,  he  left  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent 
feven  years  and  fome  months.  He  arrived  at  Aix 
in  0£lober  ;  and  not  long  after  prcfentcd  to  the 
court  a  patent  from  the  king,  permitting  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  function  of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to 
cxercife  the  office  of  a  fecular  or  lay  perfon,  notwith- 
ftanding  that,  being  an  abbot,  he  had  aifumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  churchman.  To  this  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment riot  affenting,  decreed  unanimoufly,  that,  being 
already  admitted  into  the  firft  rank,  he  fhould  abide 
perpetually  therein  ;  not  returning,  as  the  cuftom  of 
the  court  was,  to  the  inferior  auditory,  wherein  trials 
areufu-iHy  had  of  criminal  cafes.  In  162  he  buried 
his  father,  who  had  been  long  afflidcd  witu  the  gout. 
In  1627^  he  prevailed  with  the  archbifhop  of  Aix  to 
ellablifn  a  poft  thence  to  Lyons,  and  fo  to  Paris  and 
all  Europe  ;  by  whicli  the  corrcfpondence  conftantly 
held  with  the  literati  everyv.'hcre  was  much  facilitated. 
In  16:9,  he  began  to  be  much  tormented  with  the 
iltangury  and  hcemorrhoides  ;  and  in  1631,  having 
completed  the  marriage  of  his  nephe-w  Claudius  with 
Margaret  Alrelia,  a  noblewoman  of  the  county  of 
Avignon,  he  beftowed  upon  him  the  barony  of  Rianty, 
together  wich  a  grant  of  his  fenatorlal  dignity,  only 
referving  the  funftion  to  himfelf  for  three  years.  But 
the  parliaiiient  not  waiting  his  furrendry  of  it,  he  re- 
fented  that  affront  fo  heinoufly,  that  he  procured,  in 
1635,  betters  patent  from  the  king  to  be  reilored,  and 
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to  2xerc!fc  the  office  for  five  years  lon^'cr,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  till  his  death  :  for  being  feized,  June  1637, 
with  a  fever  that  brought  on  a  ftoppage  of  urine,  this 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  in 
his  57th  year. 

The  charader  of  Pelrefc  may  be  fummed  up  in  a 
few  words.  His  petfon  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  of  a 
thin  habit:  his  forehead  large,  and  his  eyes  grey  ;  a 
little  hawk-nofed  ;  his  checks  tempered  with  red  ;  the 
hair  of  his  head  yellow,  as  alfo  his  beard,  which  he 
ufecl  to  wear  long  ;  his  whole  countenance  bearing  the 
marks  of  uncommon  and  rare  courte-fy  and  affability. 
In  his  diet  he  affefted  cleanlinefs,  and  in  all  thini^a 
about  him  ;  but  nothing  fupcrfluous  or  coftly.  His,, 
clothes  were  fuicable  to  his  dignity  ;  yet  he  never  wor.e 
filk.  In  like  m  mner,  the  reft  of  his  houfe  was  adorn- 
ed accordins^  to  his  condition,  and  very  well  furniflied  ; 
but  he  neglefted  his  own  chamber.  InRead  oftapeRry, 
there  hung  the  piftures  of  hts  chief  friends  and  of  fa- 
rr.ous  men,  beiides  innumerable  bundles  of  commenta- 
ries, tranfcripts,  notes,  cd'e^frions  from  books,  epiftles, 
and  fnch  like  papers.-  His  bed  was  exree-'ing  plain, 
and  his  table  continually  loaded  and  covered  with  pa- 
pers, books,  letters,  and  other  things  ;  as  alfo  al!  the 
feats  round  about,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  floor. 
Thefe  were  fo  m'lny  evidences  of  the  turn  of  his  mind  :  in 
refpcft  to  which,  the  writer  of  his  euloge  compares  fiim 
to  the  Roman  Atticus  ;  end  Bayle,  confuJering  his  uni- 
verfal  correfpondcn'  c  and  general  affiftance  to  5II  the 
literati  in  Europe,  dfOied  it  out  luckily  enough,  when 
he  called  him  "  the  attorney  general  of  the  literary  re- 
pu!  He."  T  he  works  which  he  publiflied  are,  "  Hiifo- 
ria  provincias  Gfdlise  Narbonenfis  ;"  *'  Nobilium  ejuf- 
dem  provincios  familiarum  Origines,  ct  feparatim  Fa- 
bricije  ;"  "  Commentinii  reium  omnium  memoria  ciig- 
narum  fua  jstate  geflarum  "  I^il  er  de  ludicris  na- 
turae opcribus  ;"  '  Mathematica  &  aftronomica  varia 
*•  Obfervationes  mathematics  ;"  "  Epiftolas  ad  S.  P. 
Urbanum  VIII.  cardinales  Barberinos,  &c.  "  Au- 
thores  ant:qui  Grteci  et  Lst'ni  de  pon^^eribus  et  men- 
furis  ;"  "'  E!os?iti  et  epirp.phin  "  Infcri^'tiones  a:n- 
tiqua:  et  nova;;"  "  Genealogia  doiniis  Auftria'ce;" 
*'  Catalogus  libvorum  !  i:  lioth  reg. "  Pocmata  va- 
ria;" '*  Nummi  Gallic!,  Saxonici,  Brit.innici,  &c.  ;" 
**  Linguse  orien'ales,  ElebrEea,  Samaritana,  Arabica, 
Egyptiaca,  et  Indices  lit  roruni  harum  linguarum  ;" 
"  Obfervationes  in  varies  auftores."  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  Pcircfc  bought  more  books  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  yet  his  colleftion  left  was  not  large.  The 
reafon  was,  that,  as  faft  as  he  purthafed,  he  kept  con- 
tinually making  prefenis  of  them  to  fuch  learned  men 
as  he  knew  they  would  be  ufeful  to. 

PEKIN,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  of  China,  in 
Afia,  where  the  emperor  generally  relides.  It  is  fitU' 
ated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  20  leagues  diftant  from  the 
great  wall.  This  riame,  which  fignifies  the  northern 
court,  is  given  to  it,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  another  con- 
fiderable  city  called  Nanking^  or  the  fouthern  court. 
The  emperor  formerly  refided  in  the  latter  ;  but  the 
Tartars,  a  reftlefs  and  warlike  people,  obliged  this 
prince  to  remove  his  court  to  the  northern  provinces, 
that  he  might  more  effeftuaily  repel  the  incurfions  of 
thofe  barbarians,  by  oppofing  to  them  a  numerous 
militia  which  he  genernlly  keeps  around  his  perfon.  It 
is  an  exaft  fquare,  and  divided  into  two  parts;  namely, 
that  which  contains  the  emperor's  galacc,  which  is  in 
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the  new  city,  or,  p.s  it  is  called,  the  Tartar's  city,  be 
caufe  it  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  ever  fince  they  conquer- 
ed  this  empire  ;  the  other,  called  the  0!d  City,  is  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Chinefe.  The  circuit  of  both  thefe  together 
is  52  Chinefe  lys,  each  of  which  contains  240  geometri- 
cal paces ;  being,  without  the  fubnrbs,  full  fix  leagues 
in  circuraferenccj  according  to  the  moft  accurate  mea- 
furement  nrade  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

Thofe  vs^ho  have  paid  attention  to  the  population 
of  this  phice,  reckon  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
2,000, oco,  though  th(  rc  are  others  that  double  that 
number. 

Grofier  tells  us,  **  that  the  lieight  and  enormous  r,rnfiers 
thicknefs  of  the  walls  of  the  Tartar  city  excite  adtni-  J^ffii-ipiinn 
ration  ;  twelve  horfemen  might  eallly  ride  abreaft  up-  "-^ 
on  them  ;  they  have  fpacious  towers  raifed  at  intervals, 
a  how-fhot  diilant  from  one  another,  and  large  enou;.  h 
to  contain  bodies  of  referve  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  The 
city  has  nine  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well  arched. 
Over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers  divided  in- 
to.nine  {Tories,  each  having  feveral  apertures  or  port- 
holes :  the  lower  flory  forms  a  1  irge  hall  for  the  ufe  of 
the  foldiers  and  ofhcers  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  ap- 
pointed to  relieve  them.  Before  each  gate  a  fpace  is 
left  of  more  than  360  feet :  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of 
arms,  inclofed  by  a  I'emicircular  wall  equ?d  in  height 
and  thicknefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The 
great  road,  which  ends  here,  is  co-nmanded  by  a  pa- 
vilion-roofed tower  like  tfie  firft,  in  fuch  manner,  that, 
as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  hatt.-zr  the  houfes  of 
the  city,  thofe  of  the  latter  can  fweep  the  adjacent 
country.  The  flreets  of  Pekin  are  ftraightj  a!)out 
120  feet  wide,  a  full  lea.nie  in  length,  and  bordered 
with  fhops.  It  is  aflonifliing  to  fee  the  immenfe  con- 
courfe  of  people  tiiat  continually  tills  them,  and  the 
confiifion  cp.ufed  by  the  prodigious  num!]er  of  horfes, 
camels,  m.ules,  and  carriages,  which  crofs  or  meet 
each  other.  Befiies  t!iis  inconvenience,  one  is  every 
now  and  then  ilinpped  by  crowds,  who  ftand  liflening 
to  fortune  tellers,  jugglers,  baliad-fingers,  and  a  thou- 
fand  ether  monntelianks  and  buffoons,  who  read  and 
erh.te  ftories  calculated  to  promote  mirth  and  laugh- 
ter, or  diflri!iute  medicines,  the  wontlerful  effeffs  of 
which  they  explain  with  all  the  eloquence  pccuhar 
to  them. 

"  People  of  diftinction  oblige  all  their  dependents 
to  follow  them.  A  mandarin  of  the  firfl  rank  is  al- 
ways accompanied  in  his  walks  hy  his  whole  tribunal ; 
and,  to  augment  his  equipage,  each  of  the  inferior, 
mandarins  in  his  fuit  is  generally  attended  by  feveral 
domeftics.  The  nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  never  appear  in  public  without  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ;  and,  aa  their 
prefence  is  required  at  the  palace  every  day,  their  train 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  create  confufion  in  the 
city.  It  is  very  fingular,  that  in  all  this  prodigious 
concourfe  no  women  are  ever  feen  ;  hence  we  may 
judge  how  great  the  population  of  China  mufl  be, 
fince  the  number  of  females  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
everywhere  elfe,  is  funcrior  to  that  of  the  other  fex. 

*'  As  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches  ani^ 
merchandize  of  the  whole  empire  into  this  city,  the 
number  of  ffrangers  that  refort  hither  is  immenfe. 
They  are  carried  in  chairs,  or  ride  on  horfcback  ;  the 
latter  is  more  common  :  but  they  are  always  attended 
I  y  a  guide,  acquainted  witlu  the  ftrcets,  and  who 
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Pekin.  fenows  the  houfes  of  the  nobility  anil  principal  people 
of  the  city.  They  are  alfo  provided  with  a  book,  con- 
talninjT  an  account  of  the  different  qunrtera,  fquares, 
remarkable  places,  and  of  the  reliJence  of  thofe  in 
public  offices.  In  fummer  there  are  to  be  feen  fmall 
temporary  (hops,  where  people  are  ferved  with  water 
cooled  by  mcanvS  of  ice  ;  and  one  finds  everywhere 
eating-hoLifes,  with  refrefhments  of  tea  and  fruits. 
Each  kind  of  provifion  has  a  certain  day  and  place 
appointed  for  its  being  expofed  to  fale. 

"  The  governor  of  Pekin,  who  is  a  Mantchew  Tar- 
tar, is  ftyled  Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates.  His  jurif- 
diftion  extends  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  alfo 
over  the  people  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police. 

police  can  be  more  aftive  ;  an  !  it  is  fnrprilingr  to 
fee,  amon^  an  infinite  number  of  Tartars  and  Chinefe 
mixed  together,  the  gre.iteft  tranquiUity  prevail.  It 
is  rare,  in  a  number  of  years,  to  hear  of  houfes  being 
robbed,  or  people  aflaffinated.  All  the  principal  ftreets 
have  guard-rooms,  and  foldiers  patrol  night  and  day, 
each  having  a  fabre  hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  to  correct,  without  dillindion,  thofe 
who  excite  quarrels  or  caufe  diforder.  The  lanes  are 
guarded  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  have  latticed  gates, 
-  which  do  not  prevent  thofe  from  being  feen  who  walk 
in  them  :  they  are  always  kept  (hut  during  the  night, 
and  fcldom  opened  even  to  thofe  who  are  known  ;  if 
tbey  are,  the  perfon  to  whom  this  indulgence  is  granted 
mull  carry  a  lanthorn,  and  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
his  going  out.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  the  foldiers 
are  warned  to  their  quarters  by  beat  of  drum,  two 
centinels  go  and  come  from  one  guard-room  to  ano- 
ther, making  a  continual  noife  with  a  kind  of  caftanet, 
to  flaow  that  they  are  not  afleep.  They  permit  no 
one  to  walk  abroad  in  the  night-time.  They  even 
examine  thofe  whom  the  emperor  difpatches  on  bnfi- 
ncfs  ;  and  if  their  reply  gives  the  leatt  caufe  of  fufpi- 
cion,  they  h^ve  a  right  to  convey  them  to  the  guard- 
room. The  foldiers  in  each  of  the  guard  rooms  are 
obliged  to  anfvver  every  time  the  centinels  on  duty 
call  oat. 

"  It  is  by  thefe  wife  regulations,  obferved  with  the 
grcatcft  ftiiftnefs,  that  peace,  filcnce,  and  fafety  reign 
throughout  the  whole  city.  The  governor  is  alfo 
obliged  to  go  the  round  ;  and  the  officers  ftationed  on 
the  walls,  and  in  the  towers  over  the  gates  (in  which 
are  kept  large  kettle-drums  that  are  beat  every  time 
the  guard  is  relieved),  are  continually  difpacching  fub- 
alterns  to  examine  the  quarters  belonging  to  the  gates 
•where  they  i;re  poftcd.  The  Icaft  negleft  is  punifhed 
next  morning,  and  the  officer  who  was  on  guard  is 
cafhiered.  This  police,  which  prevents  nofturnal  af- 
fembliesy  would  a;^pear  no  doubt  extraordinary  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  all  proba!>ility  would  not  be  much  reliHied 
by  our  young  m-:^n  of  fortune  and  la'lies  of  quality. 
But  the  Chinefe  think  juflly  :  they  confider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  magi  it  rates  of  a  city  to  prefer  good 
order  and  public  tranquillity  to  vain  amufements,  which 
generally  occafion  many  attempts  againR  the  lives  an  1 
property  of  the  citizens.  It  is  true,  the  fupport  of 
tin's  police  colls  the  emperor  a  great  deal ;  for  part  of 
the  foldiers  we  h '.ve  mentioned  are  maintained  for  this 
purpofe  (  nly.  They  are  all  infantry,  and  their  pay  u 
generally  very  high.  -Their  employment  confi'.ls  not 
only  in  watching  for  thofe  who  may  occafion  dillurb- 
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ance  in  the  day-time,  or  walk  abroad  during  the  night; 
they  muft  alfo  take  care  that  the  ftreets  are  kept  clean 
and  fwept  every  day  ;  that  they  are  watered  morning 
and  evening  in  time  of  dry  weather ;  and  that  every 
nuifance  is  removed.  They  have  orders  alfo  to  affifl 
in  this  labour  themfelves ;  and  to  clear  the  kennels, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  free  courfe." 

The  walls  of  the  emperor's  palace,  includiag  thrit 
and  the  gardens,   are  about  two  miles  in  length. 

Although  (fays  Grofier)  the  Chinefe  architedture 
has  no  refemblance  to  that  of  Europe,  the  imperial 
palace  of  Pekin  does  not  fail  to  (Irike  beholders  by  its 
extent,  grandeur,  and  the  regulnr  difpofition  of  its 
apartments,  and  by  the  fingular  ftrutlure  of  its  pavilion- 
roofs,  ornamented  at  each  corner  with  a  carvtd  plat- 
band, the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  turned  upwards. 
Thefe  roofs  are  covered  with  varnifhed  tiles  of  fo  beau- 
tiful a  yellow  colour,  that,  at  a  di 'lance,  they  make  as 
fplendi'l  an  appearance  as  if  they  were  gil  led.  Below 
the  upper  roof  there  is  another  of  equal  brilliancy, 
which  hangs  floping  from  the  wall,  fupported  by  a 
great  number  of  beams,  daubed  over  with  green  var- 
nifli,  and  interf-^erfed  with  gilt  figures.  This  fecond 
roof,  with  the  projection  of  the  firlt,  forms  a  kind  of 
crown  to  the  whole  edifice.  The  palace  is  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  fouth  gate  of  the  Tartar  city.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  through  a  fpacious  court,  to  which 
there  is  a  defcent  by  a  marble  ftaircaf^,  ornamented 
with  two  large  copper  lions,  and  a  bdhiftrade  of  white 
marble.  This  balullrade  runs  in  the  form  of  a  horfe- 
fhoe,  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  that  winds  acrofs 
the  pdace  with  a  ferpentine  courfe,  the  hiridges  over 
which  are  of  marble.  At  the  bottom  of  this  firft 
court  arifes  a  fa53de  with  three  doors :  that  in  the 
middle  is  for  the  emperor  only  ;  the  mandarins  and 
nobles  pafs  through  thofe  on  each  fide.  Thefe  doors 
conduft  to  a  fecund  courtj^  which  is  the  largeft  of  the 
palace  :  it  is  about  300  feet  in  length,  and  50  in 
breadth.  An  immenfe  gallery  runs  round  it,  in  which 
are  magazines,  containing  rich  efFcdla,  which  belong 
to  the  emperor  as  his  priv>;te  property  ;  for  the  public 
treafure  is  entruiled  to  a  fovereign  tribunal  called  Hou- 
pou.  The  fit  ft  of  thefe  magazines  is  filled  with  plate 
and  veflcls  of  different  metals;  the  fecond  contains  the 
fineft  kinds  of  furs  ;  t!(e  third,  drcfTes  lined  with  fable, 
ermine,  minever,  and  foxes  flcins,  which  the  emperor 
fv)metimes  gives  in  prefcnts  to  his  officers  ;  the  fourth 
is  the  depofitory  of  jewels,  pieces  of  carious  marble, 
and  pearls  fifhed  up  in  Tartary  ;  the  fifth,  confifting 
of  two  (lories,  is  full  of  wardrobes  and  trunks,  which 
contain  the  filk  ftuffs  ufed  by  the  eiiiperor  and  his  fa- 
mily ;  the  reft  are  filbd  with  bows,  arrows,  and  other 
pieces  of  armour  taken  from  the  enemy  or  pi-efented  by 
different  princes. 

"  The  royal  hall,  called  Ta'i-hol'ien.^  or  the  Hall  of 
the  Grand  Union,  is  in  this  fecond  court.  It  is  built 
upon  a  terrace  about  18  feet  in  height,  incruf^.ed  with 
white  marble,  and  ornan^.ented  with  '  aluftrades  of  ex- 
cellent workmanfhip.  Before  this  hall  all  the  manda- 
rine range  themfelves,  when  they  go,  on  certain  days, 
to  renew  their  homage,  ard  perform  thofe  ceremonies 
thrt  are  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This 
hall  is  aluioft  fquare,  and  about  130  feet  in  length. 
The  ceiling  is  carve  1,  "srnifhcd  green,  and  loaded 
with  gilt  dragons.  The  pilhrs  which  fupport  the 
1  roof 
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!wjf  wtthtn  are  fix  feet  m  circumference  tnwarcjs  the 
and  are  coated  with  a  kind  of  maftich  varnifhed 
red ;  the  floor  js  partly  covered  with  co:irfe  carpets, 
after  the  Turkifh  manner ;  but  the  wzlh  have  no  kind 
of  ornament,  neither  tapeftry,  luftres,  nor  paintings. 

The  throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
ronMs  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  excee  lingly  neat.  It 
lias  no  infcription  but  the  character  ching,  which  the 
authors  of  this  relation  1iave  interpreted  by  the  word 
Jjoly:  but  it  has  not  always  this  fignification  ;  for  it 
anfwers  better  fometimes  to  the  Latin  word  eximius, 
or  the  Englifli  words  excellent,  perfe8,  moji  •wife.  Upon 
the  platform  oppofite  to  this  hail  ftand  large  vtflels  of 
\  vo\-\zt,  in  which  inocnfe  is  burnt  when  any  ceremony 
is  performing.  There  are  alfo  chandeliers  fhaped  like 
bin's  and  painted  different  colour?,  as  well  as  the  wax. 
candles  that  are  lighted  up  in  tliem.  This  platform 
is  extended  towards  the  north,  and  has  on  it  two 
Icfler  halls ;  one  of  them  is  a  rotunda  that  glitters  with 
varnifh,  and  is  lighted  by  a  number  of  win-iows.  It 
is  here  that  the  emperor  changes  his  drefs  before  or 
after  any  ceremony.  The  other  is  a  faloon,  the  door 
of  which  opens  to  the  north  :  through  this  door  the 
emperor  muft  pafp,  when  he  goes  from  his  apartment 
to  receive  on  his  throne  the  homage  of  the  nobility  ; 
he  is  then  carried  in  a  chair,  by  officers  drefled  in  long 
red  robes  bordered  with  filk,  and  caps  ornamented 
with  plumes  of  feathers.  It  would  be  difiicnlt  to  give 
an  exaft  defcrlotlon  of  the  interior  apartments  which 
properly  form  the  p  dace  of  the  emperor,  and  are  fet 
apart  for  the  ufe  of  his  family.  Few  are  permitted  to 
enter  them  bnt  women  and  eunuchs." 

The  temples  and  the  towers  of  this  city  are  fo  nu- 
meioiis,  that  it  is^ifficult  to  count  them.  Provifions 
of  all  kinds  are  exceeding  plentiful,  they  being,  as 
well  as  the  merchandifcs,  brought  from  other  parts  by 
means  of  canals  cut  from  the  rivers,  and  always  crowded 
with  vefTcls  of  different  fizes,  as  well  as  from  the  adja- 
<;ent  country.  An  earthquake  which  happened  here 
in  1 73 1  buried  above  1 00,000  perfons  in  the  ruins  of 
the  houfes  which  were  thiown  down.  E.  Long.  116. 
41.  N.  Lat.  39.  54. 

have  already,  under  the  article  Observatory, 
mentioned  the  famous  obfervatory  in  this  city,  of  which 
we  (hall  give  this  further  account  from  the  Univerfal 
Un.    Hiflory.    "  The  Chinefe  had  thought  nothing  in 
V.  vii.  the  univerfe  could  equal  in  mngnificence  this  famous 
place  ;  and  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians 
of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris  hath  made  no  fcruple  to 
rcprefcnt  It  as  one  of  the  greateft  prodigies  of  art  and 
in,ienuity,  of  beauty  and  magnificence;  and  yet,  when 
this  celebrated  ftruchire  came  to  be  viewed  by  more 
proper  and  unbiafled  judges,  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  little  worth  as  to  its  ancient  machines,  and  Itfs  as 
to  its  fituation  ;  and  that  all  that  is  now  valuable  in  it 
is  owing  to  the  improvements  made  by  Father  Verbieft 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  1. 
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&  Flemlfli  Jefult,  who  eaufed  a  new  fet  of  Inftrtjmentg 
to  be  made,  with  extraordinary  care,  ueatnefs,  and 
precifion. 

"  This  fabric  ftands  in  a  court  of  a  moderate  extent, 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  tower,  contiguous 
to  the  city  wall  on  the  infide,  and  raifed  but  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  its  bulwark.  The  afcent  up  to  the 
top  is  by  a  very  narrow  ffaircafe  ;  and  on  the  platform 
above  were  placed  all  the  old  inftruments,  which,  though 
but  few,  took  up  the  whole  room,  till  Father  Verbieft 
introduced  his  new  apparatus,  which  he  difpofed  in  a 
more  conv(;nient  order.  Thefe  are  large,  well  caft, 
and  embellilbed  ;  and  were  the  neatnefs  of  the  dlvlfians 
anfwerable  to  the  work,  and  the  telefcopes  faftened  to 
them  according  to  the  new  method,  they  would  be 
equal  to  thofe  of  Europe;  but  the  Chinefe  artificers 
were,  it  feems,  either  too  negligent,  or  incapable  of 
following  his  directions.  As  to  the  old  inftruments, 
they  were,  by  order  ©f  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  fet  afide 
as  ufelefs,  and  laid  in  the  hall  near  the  tower,  wher€ 
they  maybe  feen  through  a  crofs-barred  window,  all 
covered  with  ruft,  and  buried  in  oblivion. 

"  In  this  famed  obfervatory  there  are  five  mathemati- 
clans  employed  night  and  day,  each  in  a  proper  apart* 
ment  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  to  obferve  all  that  paffes 
over  their  heads  :  one  of  them  is  grzing  toward.^  the 
zenith,  and  the  others  towards  the  four  points  of  the 
compafs,  that  nothing  may  efcape  their  notice.  Their 
obfervations  extend  not  only  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  to  fires,  meteors,  winds,  rain, 
thunder,  hail,  ftorms,  and  other  phenomena  of  th.e 
atmofphere  ;  and  thefe  are  carefully  entered  in  their 
journals,  and  an  account  of  them  is  brought  every 
morning  to  the  furveyor  of  the  mathematics,  and  re- 
gitlered  in  office." 

PELAGIANS,  a  Chriflian  feft  who  appeared 
about  the  fifth  or  end  of  the  fourth  century.  ^They 
maintamed  the  following doftrines.  i.  That  Adam  was 
by  nature  mortal,  and,  whether  he  had  finned  or  not, 
would  certainly  have  died.  2.  That  the  confequences 
of  Adam's  fin  were  confined  to  his  own  perfon.  3.Thac 
new-born  infants  are  In  the  fame  fituation  with  Adara 
before  the  fall.  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal 
promifes  with  the  gofpel.  5,  That  the  general  refur- 
reftlon  of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our 
Saviour's  refurredion.  6.  That  the  ^rrace  of  God  is 
given  according  to  our  merits.  6.  That  this  grace  is 
not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  aft  ; 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  information  in  points  of 
duty,  being  fuflicient,  &c.  The  founder  of  this  fed 
was 

.  PEL  AGIUS,  a  native  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  whe- 
ther of  England,  Scotland,  or  Wale^,  is  as  uncertain  as 
it  is  immaterial  (a).    He  was  born  towards  the  dote 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  educated  in  the  monafiery 
N 
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.  (a)  Dr  Henry  thmks  he  was  born  in  North  Wales;  that  his  real  name  was  Morgan,  of  which  Pelaff^us 
n  a  tranflat.on  ;  and  that  he  was  born  on  the  13th  of  November  A.  D.  3^  4,  the  f.me  d  .y  with  his  great  an- 
tagon.ft  bt  Auguftm.  The  fame  learned  hiftorian  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Pelagius  and  his  ereat 
coadjutor  Celeftms.  He  received  a  learned  education  in  his  own  country,  moll  probably  in  the  preat  mo. 
raftery  of  Banchor  near  Chefter,  to  th.^  government  of  which  he  was  advanced  A.D.  404.  He  was  Ion,*- 
cfteemed  and  loved  by  St  Jerome  and  St  Aaguillu,  who  kept  up  a  friendly. corrcfpondtnce  with  him  by  letters 

before 
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of  Banchor,  In  Wales,  of  which  h€  bscame  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  abbot.  In  the  early  pnrt  of  his  Hfe  he 
went  over  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
bad  the  infolenee  to  promulgate  certain  opinions  fome- 
what  different  from  thofe  of  the  infallible  church.  His 
morals  being  irreproachable,  he  gained  many  difciples; 
and  the  dreadful  herefy  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs,  that, 
for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  it  became  neceffary  for  the 
,ppps  to  txcrt  his  power.  Pelagius,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger, in  the  year  409  pafied  over  to  Sicily,  attended 
liyhis  friend  and  pupil  Celeftius.  In  411  they  landed 
in  Africa,  continued  fome  time  at  Hippo,  and  were 
pvefent  at  the  famous  conference  between  the  Catholics 
and  Donatiils  which  was  held  at  Carthage  in  412. 
From  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt ;  and  from  Egypt, 
in  415,  to  Paleftine,  where  they  were  gracioufly  recei- 
ved by  John  biOiop  of  Jerufalem.  In  the  fame  year 
Pelagius  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  council  of  feven- 
teen  bifhops,  held  at  Diofpolis.  They  were  fatisfied 
with  his  creed,  and  abfolved  him  of  herefy.  The 
African  bifliops,  however,  being  difpleafed  with  their 
proceedings,  appealed  to  the  Roman  pontiff :  he  firft 
approved,  and  afterwards  condemned,  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius,  who,  with  his  pupil  Celeftius,  was  publicly 
excommunicated  ;  and  all  the  bifhops  who  refufed  to 
fubfcribe  the  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  herefy  were 
immediately  deprived.  What  became  of  him  after  this 
period  is  entirely  unknown  ;  but  it  feems  very  probable 
that  he  retired  to  Banchor,  and  died  abbot  of  that 
raonaftery.  He  wrote,  l.  Expqfit'tonum  in  epijl.  Paulinas, 
lib.  xiv.     2.   Epifiola  ad  Demetriadem  de  virgimtate. 
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3.  E^iplanat'ionis  fymholi  ad  Damafutn.    4.  Fpijlola  ad  Pelapoi 
viduam  dux,    5.  De  lihero  arhitrio.    Thefe  and  many  — v— • 
other  fragments  are  fcattered  am.ong  the  works  of  St 
Jerome.    Th^y  are  alfo  colledted  by  Garncrius,  and 
publifhed  in  Append,  op.  Mercatoris,  p.  573.  Cave. 

PEL AGOSA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  which,  to- 
gether with  feveral  rocks  that  appear  above  water 
near  it,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano.  "  I 
will  not  affurc  you  (fays  Fortis)  that  it  was  thrown  T/v/t-. 
up  out  of  the  fea  like  feveral  other  iflands  in  the^^^-^"^- 
Archipelago,  though  there  is  fome  ground  to  fufpedl 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  becaufe  we  find  no  precife 
mention,  of  it  in  the  niofh  ancient  geographers.  It 
fhould  feem  that  it  ought  not  to  be  confufed  with  the 
Diomedee,  from  v/hich  it  is  30  miles  diftant ;  yet  it 
is  not  impoflible  that  they  have  reckoned  it  among 
them.  The  lava  which  forms  the  fubftance  of  this 
ifland,  is  perfeftly  like  the  ordinary  lava  of  Vefuvius, 
as  far  as  I  could  difcover  in  paffing  near  it.  If  a  na- 
turalift  fliould  land  there,  and  vifit  on  purpofe  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  ifland,  perhaps  we  might  then 
know  whether  it  has  been  thrown  up  by  a  fubmarine 
volcano,  as  the  ifland  near  Santerini  was  in  our  age  ; 
or  if  we  ought  to  believe  it  the  top  of  fome  ancient 
volcanic  mountain,  of  which  the  roots  and  fides  have 
been  covered  by  the  waters,  which  divided  Africa 
from  Spain,  forming  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar  ;  an  inva- 
fion  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  who  has  examined 
the  bottoms  and  fliores  of  our  fea.  The  Liffan  fiflier- 
men  fay,  that  Pelagofa  is  fubjeft  to  frequent  and  vio- 
lent earthquakes  ;  and  the  afpe£l  of  the  ifland  proves, 

at 


before  they  difcovered  the  heretical  pravity  of  his  opinions  ;  for  Pelagius,  being  a  cautious  and  artful  man,  fof , 
fome  time  vented  his  peculiar  notions  as  the  fentiments  of  others,  without  difcovering  that  they  were  his  owno 
At  length,  however,  he  threw  off  the  maflt,  and  openly  publifhed  and  defended  his  doctrines  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  This  involved  him  in  many  troubles,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation  • 
of  his  former  friends  St  Jerome  and  St  Auguftin,  who  wrote  agalnft  him  with  great  acrimony.  He  is  ac- 
knowledgedj  even  by  his  adverfaries,  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  fcnfe  and  great  learning,  and  an  acute-  dif- 
putant,  though  they  load  him  with  the  moll  bitter  reproaches  for  his  abufe  of  thefe  talents.  His  perfonal 
blemiflies  are  painted  In  very  ftrong  colours;  and  he  is  reprefented  by  thefe  good  fathers,  in  the  heat  of  their 
zeal,  as  a  very  ugly  fellow,  *  broad  fliouldered,  thick-necked,  fat  headed,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye.' 
Even  the  moft  northern  parts  of  this  ifland  (Britain)  produced  fome  men  of  learning  in  this  period.  C&leftius,  the 
difclple  and  friend  of  Pelagius,  was  a  Scotfman,  who  made  a  prodigious  noife  In  the  world  by  his  writings  and> 
difputations  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  defended  and  propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
his  mafter  Pelagius  with  fo  much  learning,  zeal,  and  fuccefs,  that  thofe  who  embraced  thefe  opinions  were 
fn  quently  called  Celeftians.  Before  he  became  acquainted  with  thefe  doftrines  he  wrote  feveral  books,  which 
were  univerfally  admired  for  their  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  virtuous  tendency.  After  he  had  fpent  his  youth 
in  bis  own  country  in  a  ftudious  privacy,  he  travelled  for  his  further  improvement  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rufinus  and  Pelagius,  and  was  by  them  infcfled  with  their  herefies.  From  that  time  he 
became  the  moft  indefaciga!;le  and  undaunted  champion  of  thefe  herefies,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himfclf 
the  indignation  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  thefe  days,  who  gave  him  many  very  bad  names  in  their  writings. 
St  Jerome,  whofe  commentaries  on  the  Epheftans  he  had  prefumcd  to  criticife,  calls  him  '  an  ignorant, 
ftupid  fool,  having  his  belly  fwelled  and  diftended  with  Scots  pottage  ;  a  great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who 
was  fitter  to  kick  with  heels  than  to  bite  with  his  teeth  ;  a  Cerberus,  who,  with  his  mafter  Pluto  (Pelagius),' 
dcfeived  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  that  they  might  be  put  to  eternal  filence.'  Such  were  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  which  thefe  good  fathers  employed  agalnft  the  enemies  of  the  orthodox  faich  !  But  candour  obllgea. 
us  to  obferve,  that  this  was  perhaps  more  the  vice  of  the  age  in  which  they  Hved  than  of  the  men.  Both 
Pelagius  and  Celeftius  were  very  great  travellers;  having  vifited  many  different  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa,  , 
as  well  as  Europe,  with  a  view,  to  elude  the  perfecutions  of  their  enemies,  and  to  propagate  their  opinions.- 
It  is  no  inconfiderablc  evidence  of  their  fupcrlor  learning  and  abilities,  that  their  opinions  gained  great  ground 
in  all  the  provinces  both  of  the  eaftern  and  weftetn  empire,  in  fpite  of  the  writings  of  many  learned  lathers, 
and  the  decrees  of  many  councils  againft  them.  '  The  Pelagian  and  CeleHIan  herefy  (fays  Photius)  not  only-, 
fiouriftied  in  great  vigour  in  the  Weft,  but  was.alfo  propagated  into  the  Eaft.' 
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hiati  at  fit-A  fight,  that  it  has  fuffeted  many  revolutions } 
il.       for  it  is  rugged,  ruinous,  and  fubvertcd." 

PELx\lAH,  a  Levite  (Nchem.  viii.  7.  x.  lo.) 
Me  was  one  of  the  principal  Levites  that  returned 
from  captivity,  and  was  one  of  thofe  that  figned  the 
tovenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord. 

PELALIAH,fon  of  Amazi  and  father  of  Jeroham, 
«f  the  fanriily  of  Pafhur  fon  of  Malchiah,  of  ail  virhom 
mention  has  been  made :  he  was  of  the  race  of  the 
priefts  (Nehem.  xi.  I2.) 

PELASGL  See  Pelasgiotis. 
PELASGIA  (Phny);  the  ancient  name  of  Zf/. 
los ;  fo  called  from  the  Pelafgi,  its  firft  inhabitants 
(Diodorous  Siculus.)  Alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Pc/o- 
pomefus^  from  Pelafgius,  a  native  of  the  country  (Nico- 
laus  Damafcenus,  Ephorus ). 

PELASGICUM  (Paufanias,  Pliny);  the  north 
wall  of  Athens  ;  fo  called  from  the  builders,  the  Pe- 
lafgi. There  was  an  execration  pronounced  on  any 
that  ihould  build  houfes  under  this  wall ;  becaufe  the 
Pelafgi,  while  d*vclling  there,  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  Athenians  (Thucydides). 

PELASGIOTIS,  a  third  part  of  ThefTaly,  (Stra- 
bo)  ;  fo  called  from  a  very  ancient  pe6ple,  the  Pelaf- 
gi, called  Pelafgiota  (Ptolemy)  ;  who  formerly,  to- 
gether with  the  Cohans,  occupied  Theflaly,  and 
thence  that  part  was  called  Pelafgicum  Argos  ;  bcfides 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Their  name  Pelafgi,  or 
Pelargi,  denoting  ftorks,  was  given  the  f.  from  their 
waadering  roving  life  (Strabo).  The  poets  extend 
the  appellation  to  Greeks  in  general.  Pclafgus,  the 
epithet.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  called 
Pelafgi  (Homer)  ;  who  thus  alfo  calls  the  neighbour- 
ing people  to  the  Cihcians  in  Troas,  The  Pelafgi 
were  originally  of  Arcadia,  (  Hefiod);  but -iEfchylus 
makes  Argos,  near  Mycenx,  their  country.  The 
Pelafgiotis  was  fituated  between  Pieria  and  Macedonia 
to  the  north  arad  weft,  TheiTaliotis  to  the  fouth,  and 
Magnefia  to  the  eaft,  (Strabo,  Pliny.) 

PELAT-^,  were  free-born  citizens,  among  the  A- 
thcnians,  who  by  poverty  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  ferving  for  wages.  During  their  fervitude  they 
had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  atFairs,vas 
having  no  eftate  to  qualify  them;  but  this  reftridion 
was  removed  whenever  they  had  releafed  themfelves 
from  their  fevvile  fituation,  which  they  were  allowed 
to  do  when  able  to  fuppoVt  themfelves.  While  they 
continued  fervants,  they  had  alfo  a  right  to  change 
their  matters.  We  find  them  fometimes  diftinguiilied 
by  the  name  of  Theta. 

PEL  ATI  AH,  fon  of  Hahaniah,  and  father  of 
I(hi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He  fubdued  the  Ama- 
lekites  upon  the  mountain  of  Seir  (i  Chron.  iv.  42.) 
The  time  of  this  adtion  is  unknown. 

Pelatiah,  fon  of  Benaiah,  a  prince  ef  the  people, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and 
oppofed  the  wholefome  advice  given  by  Jeremiah,  to 
fubmit  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ezekiei  (xi.  i,  2,  3, 
4.)  being  a  captive  in  Mefopotamia,  had  a  vifion,  in 
which  he  faw  five  and  twenty  men  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  among  wliich  were  Jaazaniah 
the  ion  of  Azur,  and  Pelatiah  the  fon  of  Benaiah, 
who  were  the  moll  remarkable.  Then  the  Lord  faid 
to  him,  Son  of  man,  thefe  are  the  men  that  have 
thoughts  of  iniquity,  and  who  are  forming  pernicious 
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defigns  againft  this  city,  faying ;  Have  not  the  Houfes  Pt'" 
been  built  a  long  time  ?    Jerufalem  is  the  pot,  and  we  p^iJj,,  ^. 
are  the  flcfli.    Thus  faith  the  Lord  :  You  have  made  pi^n,, 
great  havock  in  this  city,  and  have  filled  its  ftreets  — y— 
with  dead  bodies.    Thefe  men  are  the  flefh,  and  the 
city  is  the  pot/  But  as  for  you,  1  will  make  you 
come  forth  fiom  the  middle  of  this  city,  and  I  will 
make  you  perifh  by  the  hand  of  your  enemies."  As 
he  was  prophecying  in  this  manner,  Pelatiah  the  fon 
of  Benaiah  died. 

PELE  (Stephanus).  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Theffaly  ;  the  one  fubje6t  to  Eurypylus,  the 
other  to  Achilles;  both  extind.  P^/e«jtbe  gentilitiou3 
name  (id.) 

PELEG,  fon  of  Eber,  wasborn  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1757.    The  fcripture  fays  his  father  gave  him  * 
the  name  of  Peleg,  fignifying  divifion,  becaufe  in  his 
time  the  earth  began  to  be  divided  (Gen.  xi.  16.  x. 

25.  );  whether  it  was  that  Noah  had  begun  to  diftri- 
bute  the  earth  among  his  defcendants,  fome  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  Babel ;  or  that  Peleg  came  into  the 
world  the  fame  year  that  Babel  was  begun,  and  at  the 
divifion  of  languages  ;  or  that  Eher  by  a  fpirit  of  pro- 
phecy gave  his  fon  the  name  of  P^/t^g- fome  years  before 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  begun,  is  not  abfolutely  certain. 
That  which  here  perplexes  the  interpreters  is,  firil,  that 
Peleg  came  into  the  world  not  above  100  years  after  the 
deluge.  But  it  fliould  feem,  that  the  number  of  men 
was  not  then  fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking  as  that 
of  Babel.  Secondly,  Joktan  the  brother  of  Peleg 
had  already  thirteen  fons  at  the  time  of  this  difperfion, 
which  happened  after  the  confufion  of  Babet  (Gen.  x. 

26,  27,  28,  &c.)  Peleg  being  born  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Eber  (Gen,  xi.  16.),  it  is  impoflible  his  bro- 
ther Joktan  fhould  have  fuch  a  number  of  children  at 
the  birth  of  Peleg.  It  feems  therefore  that  he  was 
not  born  at  the  time  of  the  difperfion.  To  this  may 
be  anfwered,  that  Mofes  has  there  enumerated  the 
names  of  the  thirteen  fons  of  Joktan  (in  Gen.  x.  26.) 
by  way  of  anticipation,  though  they  were  ngt  born 
till  a  good  while  after  the  confufion  at  Babtl ;  but  as 
they  polTefled  a  very  large  country,  it  was  convenient 
to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  name  them  among  the 
other  defcendants  of  Noah,  who  divided  the  provinces 
of  the  call  among  themfelves.  However  this  may 
have  been,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  Peleg  begat  Reu  ; 
and  he  died  at  the  age  of  239. 

PELETHITES.  The  Pelethites  and  Cherethites 
were  famous  under  the  reign  of  King  D  :vid.  They 
were  the  moll  valiant  men  in  the  army  of  that  prince, 
and  had  the  guard  of  his  perfon.  See  Ezekiei  xxv.  1 6* 
Zephaniah  ii.  5.  1  Samuel  xxx.  14.  2  Samuel  xv.  18. 
XX.  7.  Patrick's  Coniiru  Pool's  Annot.  and  Delany's  Hijl. 
of  the  Life  of  Dauid. 

FELETHRONil,  a  name  or  epithet  given  to  the 
Lapithse,  either  becaufe  they  inhabited  the  town  of 
Pelethronium  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thef- 
faly, or  becaufe  one  of  their  number  bore  the  name  of 
Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them,  we  are  told,  that  man- 
kind are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit  with 
which  they  tamed  their  horfes  with  fo  much  dex- 
terity. 

PELETHRONIUM  (Nicander  and  Scholiaft); 
a  town  of  Thefikly,  fituated  ia  a  flowery  part  of  mount 
Pdiosj  and  hence  the  appellation  ?Ziro/w,  fignifying 
i>J  2  flowew.'"* 
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*'  flowers."  Lucan  fays  the  Centanrg  were  natives  of 
'  that  place ;  to  whom  Virgil  alTgns  mount  Othrys, 
Moft  authors,  however,  afcribe  the  breaking  of  horfes 
to  the  Centaurs.  Sorr>e  make  the  Lapitha:  and  Cen- 
taurs the  fame  j  othc  rs  a  different  people  ;  allowed 
however  to  be  both  of  Theffaly.  Their  ftory  Is  great- 
ly involved  in  fable.    See  Lap-ithus. 

PELEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Theflaly, 
fon  of  ^^acus  and  Endcis,  the  daughter  of  Chi- 
ron. He  married  Thetis  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
was  the  only  mortal  man  who  ever  married  an 
immortal.  He  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Phocus,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  his 
father's  dominions.  He  fled  to  the  court  of  Eurytus 
the  fon  ef  A.£lor,  who  reigned  at  Phthia,  or  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Ovid,  the  truth  of  which  is  queftion- 
edj  to  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  puiified  of 
his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  ufual  ceremonies, 
and  the  king  gave  h"m  hir  daughter  Antigone  in  mar- 
riage. After  this,  as  Peleus  and  Eurytus  went  to 
the  chace  of  the  Galydonian  boar,  the  father-in-law 
was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  fon-in- 
law  had  aimed  at  the  beall.  This  unfortunate  acci- 
dent obliged  him  to  banifli  himfelf  from  the  court  of 
Phthi  i,  and  he  went  to  lolchos,  where  he  was  alfo 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus  by  Acaftus  the 
king  of  the  country.  His  refidcnce  at  lolchos  was 
fhort  :  Ailydamia  the  wife  of  Acaftus  fell  iii  love  with 
him;  but  when  fhe  found  him  infenfiblc  to  her  paf- 
fionate  declarations,  fhe  accufed  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue.  The  king  her  hufband  partly  believed  the 
accufations  of  his  wife  ;  bst  not  willing  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  by  putting  him  inftantly  to  death, 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  him  to  mount  Pe- 
lion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there  to  tie  him 
to  a  tree  and  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  wild  beafts 
of  tb.e  place.  The  orders  of  Acaftus  were  faithful- 
ly obeyed  ;  but  Jupiter  knowing  the  innocence  of 
his  grandfon  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  fet  him  at 
liberty.  As  foon  as  he  had  been  delivered  from  dan- 
ger, Peleus  affembled  his  friends  in  order  to  punifh  the 
ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Acaftus. 
Pic  took  lolchos  by  force,  drove  the  king  from  his 
poffefTions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked  Aflydamia. 
On  the  death  of  Antigone,  Peleus  made  love  to  The- 
tis, of  whofc  fuperior  charms  Jupiter  himfelf  had 
been  enamoured.  His  preteniions  were  rejefted  ;  for 
as  he  was  but  a  mortal,  the  goddcfs  fled  from  him 
•with  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  and  the  more  effeftually 
to  evade  his  inquiries,  fhe  generally  affumed  the  fhape 
of  a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tygrefs.  Peleus's  paf- 
fion  was  fanned  by  refufal;  he  offered  a  facrifice  to  the 
gods;  and  Proteus  informed  him,  that  to  obtain  Thetis 
he  muft  furprife  her  while  flie  was  afleep  in  her  grot- 
to, near  the  fhores  of  Theffaly.  This  advice  was  im- 
mediately attended  to  ;  and  Thetis,  unable  to  efcape 
from  the  grafp  of  Peleus,  at  lail  conftnted  to  marry 
him.  Their  nuptials  were  celehrated  with  the  greatelt 
tolemnity,  all  the  gods  attending  and  making  them 
•each  the  moll  valuable  prefents.  The  goddefs  of  Dif- 
cord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  abfent ; 
and  (he  punifhed  this  feeming  negledl  by  throwing  an 
apple  into  the  midft  of  the  affembly  of  the  gods,  with 
the  infcription  of  Deiur  pulchriori.  The  celebrated 
Achilles  waa  th«  fruit  o£  this  marriage,  whofe  educa- 


tion was  early  cntrufled  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and 
afterwards  to  Phoenix,  the  fon  of  Amyntor.  Achil- 
les, it  is  well  known,  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  at  ^ 
the  head  of  his  father's  troops  ;  and  Peleus  gloried  in 
having  a  fon  who  was  fuperior  to  all  the  Greeks  in 
vdour  and  intrepidity.  His  death,  however,  wai 
the  fource  of  great  grief  to  Peleus  ;  but  Theus,  to 
comfort  her  hufband,  promifed  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottoes  of  the  ifland  of 
Leuce,  where  he  fhould  fee  and  converfe  with  the 
manes  of  his  fon.  Peleus  had  a  daughter  called  Poly- 
doray  by  Antigone. 

PELEW  Islands,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  fitu- 
ated  between  the  latitudes  of  5"  and  north,  and 
the  longitudes  134*^  and  136"  eaft.  Various  conjec- 
tures have  been  formed  refpefting  the  lime  of  their  firfl 
difcovery  by  Europf  ans.  Mr  Keate,  the  editor  of  the 
only  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account  of  their 
chmate,  foil,  and  produce,  together  with  the  manners 
of  their  inhabitants,  thinks  they  were  firfl  noticed  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Philippines,  and  by  ihem  na- 
med Pa/os  from  the  number  of  trees  growing  in  them 
refembling  the  mafts  of  fhips.  This  conjedure  has 
been  vehemently  oppofed  by  a  critic,  who  afiirms  that 
the  whole  of  Mr  Keate's  introduftion  is  erroneous^ 
and  that  the  iflands  in  queftion  were  lirft  difrovered 
by  a  French  Jefuit  named  Pere  Papitt.  The  jefuit,  he 
imagines,  wm  direfted  to  them  by  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  1 1  1  found  his  way  to  the  Moluccas,  where 
he  was  baptized.  They  are  fud  to^  have  been  again 
noticed  by  P.  Centova  in  1724,  who  faw  at  Agdane^ 
the  capital  of  the  Merian  iflands,  fome  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  from  their  account  gives  a  defcription  not 
very  favourable  of  thefe  harmlefs  iflanders.  Centova's 
defcription  is  to  be  found  in  the  15th  volume,  and  the 
relation  of  the  difcovery  by  P.  Pepin  in  the  iit+i  vo- 
lume, of  Lettres  Edlfiantes  et  Curieux,  pubhfhedat  Paria 
17H1. 

The  lateft  and  mofl  authentic  account  of  them^ 
however,  is  given  from  the  Journals  of  Captain  Wil- 
fon  of  the  Antelope,  a  packet  belonging  to  the  Eaft 
Inciia  company,  w  hich  was  wrecked  upon  one  of  them, 
in  Augutt  1783.  This  fhip  was  fitted  out  in  England 
by  the  court  of  diredlors  in  the  fummer  1782,  as  was 
then  generally  underftood,  for  a  fecret  expedition. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  deflination,  as  fhe  was 
proceeding  from  Macao  in  fqually  weather,  the  man 
who,  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of  Augufl,  had  the 
look  out,  fuddenly  called  out  Breakers  !  But  the  found 
of  th  e  word  had  fcarce  reached  the  ears  of  the  olficct 
on  deck,  before  the  fliip  flruck  and  ftuck  fafl ;  and 
in  lefs  than  an  hour  bulged  and  filled  with  water. 
Having  fecured  the  gunpowder,  fmall  arms,  bread, 
and  fueh  other  provifions  as  were  liable  to  be  fpoiled 
by  water,  Captain  Wdfon,  after  many  difficulties,  ef- 
fefted  a  landing.  The  crew  of  the  Antelope  confilled 
of  33  Europeans  befide  the  captain,  and  16  Chinefe  ;. 
and  the  only  pofTible  means  by  which  they  could  be 
delivered  from  an  iflard,  which  at  hrlt  appeared  to 
them  uninhabiced,  was  by  building  a  fhip  capable  of 
tranfporiing  them  t©  the  peareft  European  fetilement 
in  that  quaiter  of  the  glo  e.  "Whillt  they  were  medi- 
tating upon  this  undertaking,  the  natives  appeared  on 
the  fecond  ..ay  after  their  arrival;  and  their  inter- 
courfe  with  them  was  lacilitated  by  means  which  ap- 
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fi(*nr  as  fmgular  as  they  were  providential.  Captain 
Wilfon  had  a  fervant  iccommcnded  to  him  at  Macao, 
who  fpcke  both  the  Malay  and  Engh'fli  laaguagea  per- 
fectly well  ;  and  they  had  not  been  long  at  Pelew  be- 
fore they  had  the  good  furtune  to  meet  with  a  Malay, 
who  had  been  thrown  by  atempeft  upon  this  very  fpot 
about  a  year  before,  and  had  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country  ;  fo  that  by  this  ex- 
traordinary event  each  party  had  an  interpreter  who 
could  readily  explain  their  wants  and  defires,  and  by 
that  means  prevent  a  number  of  mifconceptions  which 
might  have  arifen  from  making  ufe  of  figns  and  gef- 
turea  only. 

The  natives  are  all  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  going 
pcrfeftly  naked.  They  are  of  a  middling  ftature,  very 
ftraight,  mufcular,  and  well  forx-red  ;  but  their  legs, 
from  a  little  above  tlteir  ancles  to  the  middle  of  their 
thighs,  are  tatooed  fo  very  thick,  as  to  appear  dyed  of 
a  far  deeper  colour  than  the  reft  of  their  Mn>  Their 
hair  is  of  a  fine  black,  long,  iand  rolled  up  behind,  in  a 
fimple^manner,  clofc  to  the  back  of  their  heads,  which 
appeared  both  neat  and  becoming  ;  but  few  of  them 
had  beards,  it  being  the  general  cuftom  to  pluck  them 
out  by  the  roots. 

They  began  by  ftroking  the  bodice  and  arms  of  the 
Englifh,  or  rather  their  waiftcoats  and  coat  fleeves,  as 
if  they  doubted  whether  the  garment  and  the  man 
were  not  of  the  fame  fubllance  ;  and  as  the  Malay  ex- 
plained the  circumftances  to  them,  our  people  were 
greatly  furprifed  at  the  qiiicknefs  with  which  they 
fcemed  to  comprehend  every  information  he  gave  them. 
The  next  thing  they  noticed  was  our  people's  white 
hands,  and  the  blue  veins  of  their  writts  ;  the  former 
of  which  they  feemed  to  conlider  as  artificial,  and  the 
other  as  the  Englifh  manner  of  tatooing.  After  being 
fatisfied  in  this  particular,  they  expreffed  a  further  wifh 
to  fee  their  bodies  ;  and,  among  other  things,  were 
gieatly  furprifed  at  finding  hair  on  their  breaits,  it  be- 
ing confidered  by  them  as  a  great  mark  of  indelicacy, 
as  it  is  their  cuffora  to  eradicate  it  from  every  part  of 
the  body  in  both  fexes. 

They  afterwards  walked  about,  teftifying  great  cu- 
riofity  at  every  thinir  they  faw,  but  at  the  fame  time 
exprefling  a  fear  that  they  might  be  thought  too  in- 
truding. As  our  pconle  were  condiiftiHg  them  to  the 
tents,  one  of  the  natives  picked  up  a  bullet,  which 
had  been  cafually  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  imme- 
diately expreffed  his  furprize,  that  a  fubllance  fo  fmall 
to  the  eye  fhould  be  fo  very  ponderous  to  the  touch  ; 
and  on  their  entering  the  tent,  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  a  fpaniel  which  had  been  tied  up  there  to 
prevent  their  being  lofi,  fet  up  a  moft  violent  barking, 
and  the  natives  a  noife  but  little  lefs  loud,  which  at 
firfi  it  was  not  eafy  to  account  for.  They  ran  in  and 
ont  of  the  tent,  and  feemed  to  wifh  that  they  might 
he  made  to  bark  again.  This  the  Malay  foon  explain- 
ed to  be  the  effect  of  their  joy  and  furprife,  as  thefe 
were  the  firft  large  animals  they  had  cfrer  feen,  there 
being  no  quadrupeds  ef  any  fpecies  on  theTe  iflands, 
except  a  very  few  j;rey  rats  in  the  woods. 

After  fome  time  it  was  agreed  on  by  Captain  Wrl- 
foii  and  his  people,  that  fome  of  the  crew  fhotfld  be 
fent  to  the  king  of  the  place  in  order  to  folicit  his 
frlendfliip,  and  intreat  his  petrtiiflion  to  buiUi  a  veflel 
tliat  might  curry  them  back  ta  thtir  own  country. 
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This  bufinefa  was  allotted  to  the  captain's  brother ; 
and  during  his  abfence,  Raa  Kook,  the  king's  brother, 
and  feveral  of  the  natives,  remained  with  our  people. 
This  amiable  chief  feemed  to  place  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  thofe  he  was  among  ;  he  endeavoured  to  ac- 
commodate himfelf  to  their  manners  ;  would  fit  at 
table  as  they  did,  inftead  of  fquattingon  his  hams  ;  and 
inquired  particularly  into  the  principles  and  caufes  of 
every  thing  he  obfcrved  about  him,  lending  his  perfo- 
nal  afliflance  in  all  that  was  going  forward,  and  even 
defiring  the  cook  to  let  hira  aid  him  in  blowing  thor 
fire. 

In  order  to  conciliate  their  affeftions.  Captain  Wil- 
fon had  prefented  Arra  Kooker,  another  of  the  king's 
brothers,  with  a  pair  of  trowfeis  ;  but  having  con- 
ceived a  greater  paffion  for  a  white  fhirt,  one  was  ii;i- 
mediately  given  to  him  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  put 
on,  than  he  began  to  dance  and  jump  about  with  fo 
much  joy,  that  every  body  was  diverted  by  his  Angu- 
lar geftares,  and  the  contrafl  which  the  linen  formed 
with  his  {li'in.  This  prince  was  about  40,  of  a  fhort 
ftature,  but  fo  plump  and  fat  that  he  was  nearly  aa- 
broad  ss  he  was  long.  He  poffelfed  an  abundant  fhare 
©f  good  humour,  and  a  wonderful  turn  for  raimickry  ; 
and  had  befides  a  countenance  fo  lively  and  exprefiive, 
that  though  our  people  at  this  time  were  ftrungers  to 
almoft  all  he  faid,  yet  his  face  and  geflures  made 
them  accurately  comprehend  whatever  he  was  de- 
fcribing. 

After  three  or  four  days,  Abba  Thulle  the  king 
arrived  with  a  great  retinue.  He  was  received  witb 
every  mark  of  refpeft  by  the  fhip's  company,  who  were- 
cxercife.l  before  him,  and  fired  three  volleys  in  difl'e- 
rent  pofitions.  The  furprize  of  the  natives,  their 
booting,  hallooing,  jumping,  and  chattering,  produced 
a  noife  almoft  equal  to  the  difcharge  of  the  mufkets ; 
and  when  one  of  the  men  fhot  a  bird,  which  was  done 
to  difplay  the  effeft  of  their  arms,  the  furpr.'ze  it  oc- 
cafioned  was  wonderful.  Some  of  the  natives  ran  for 
it,  and  carried  it  to  the  king,  who  examined  it  with 
great  attention,  but  was  unable  to  comprehend  how  it 
could  be  wounded,  not  having  feen  any  thing  pafs  out 
of  the  gun. 

Raa  Kook  expreffed  great  impatience  to  fhow  the 
king  whatever  had  impreffed  his  own  mind  ;  and  ta- 
king his  brother  by  the  hnnd,  led  him  to  a  grindttonc 
which  was  fixed  behind  one  of  the  tents.  He  imme- 
diately put  it  in  motion,  as  he  had  frequently  done  be- 
fore ;  at  the  rapidity  of  which  the  king  was  greatly 
aftonifhed,  particularly  when  he  was  informed  that  if; 
would  fharpen  iron.  Captain  Wilfon  ordered  a  hatch- 
et to  be  brought  and  ground,  that  they  mi^t  more 
readily  perceive  its  operation,  when  Raa  Kook  eager- 
ly feized  the  handle,  and  began  turning  it,  appearing 
highly  delighted  to  let  his  brother  fee  how  well  he  un* 
derllood  it.  The  whole  appeared  like  fomethimr  fu- 
pernatural ;  but  the  circumlfance  which  moft  bewil- 
dered their  ideas  was,  how  the  fparks  of  fire  coulJ 
come,  and  hov^  a  ftone  fo  well  wetted  could  become  fo 
foon  dry. 

The  king  then  viflted  the  different  tents,  and  in- 
quired about  every  thing  he  faw  :  all  was  novelty,  and 
of  courfe  interelled  liis  attention.  When  he  got  tc^ 
the  tent  where  the  Chincfe  men  were,  who  had  heen^ 
brought  with  them  from  Macao,  Raa  .Kook,  whofe  re- 
tentive:- 
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Wievf  t^ntive  mind  never  loft  a  fingle  trace  x>?  any  thing  he 
lflaii(^  had  been  informed  of,  acquainted  the  king  that  thefe 
were  a  people  quite  different  from  the  Engliih,  and 
that  he  had  learnt  there  were  many  other  nations  be- 
fides  thefe  interfperfed  through  the  w©rld,  fome  of 
which  fought  with  guns  and  other  with  boarding-pikea, 
an  inftrument  which  he  held  very  cheap  in  compari- 
fon  with  the  former. 

When  the  king  heard  his  brother  difcourfing  about 
a  variety  of  nations,  who  all  fpoke  differently,  and  had 
before  him  the  example  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  language 
was  not  the  fame  with  the  Englifh,  he  appeared  in- 
ftantly  thoughtful  and  fcrious,  as  if  Itruck  by  concep- 
tions which  had  never  before  crofTcd  his  mind.  He  re- 
mained a  while  penfive  and  bewildered  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  impreffed  on  every  one  at  the  time  an  idea 
that  there  was  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  there  had 
never  been  a  communication  between  thofe  people  and 
any  other  nation  :  and  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  if  Pere 
Papia  did  really  vifit  them  in  1710,  they  hnd  before 
1783  loft  the  remeniibrance  of  every  trace  of  European 
manners.  This  indeed  is  not  furprifing,  as  they  had 
no  other  record  than  knots  fimilar  to  the  quipes  of 
Peru  at  the  landing  of  the  Spaniaids. 

Raa  Kook  would  now  fhow  his  brother  the  kitchen, 
Tvhich  was  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  a  little  above  the 
cove.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  cook  was  preparing 
dinner  ;  and  though  the  implements  were  exceedingly 
fcanty,  an  iron  pot,  a  tea  kettle,  a  tin  fauce-pan,  with 
a  poker,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  frying-pan,  w^ere  here  of 
fufficient  confequence  to  excite  admiration  ;  nor  were 
the  bellows  now  forgotten  ky  Raa  Kook,  who  taking 
them  up,  as  he  explained  their  ufe  to  the  king,  feem- 
td  ambitious  to  let  his  brother  fee  what  an  adept  he 
was  at  blowing.  The  little  bald  cook,  who  was  al- 
ways clofe  fhaven,  and  never  wore  any  thing  on  his 
head,  was  likewife  pointed  out  to  the  king  as  an  ob- 
jeft  of  merriment  and  curlofity. 

Sometime  after  this  the  king  requefted  five  of  Cap- 
tain Wilfon's  men  to  attend  him  in  a  war  he  was  go- 
ing to  make  againft  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
ifland  called  Oroo/ong,  who,  as  he  faid,  had  done  him 
an  injury.  But  before  this  requeft  was  made  known, 
he  had  long  ftrugfrled  with  a  delicacy  of  fentiment 
which  no  one  would  have  expefted  to  find  in  regions 
■fo  disjoined  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  This  was  no 
other  than  that  it  might  prove  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience to  the  unfortunate  ftrangers  who  had  fought 
his  protedion,  and  might  be  coniidered  by  them  as  an 
Ungenerous  proceeding.  It  w?.8,  however,  no  fooner 
made  known,  than  C:iptain  Wilfon  inftantly  complied  ; 
-and  every  face,  which  had  before  been  clouded  with 
doubt  and  apprehenfion,  became  immediately  bright- 
ened and  gay. 

In  this  enterprife  little  more  was  done  than  braving 
their  enemies,  ffripping  fome  cocoa-nut  trees  of  their 
fruit,  and  carrying  off  a  number  of  yams  and  other 
provifiona  ;  but  in  another,  which  was  undertaken  a- 
gainft  the  ifland  of  Artingall,  they  were  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  fhowed  figns  of  the  fame  fanguinary  difpofi- 
tion  which  fome  demon  has  infufed  into  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  Nine  prifoners  of  war  who  had  been  taken 
upon  this  occafion  were  cruelly  put  to  death  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  Engliih  ftrongly  remonftrated  againft 
this  proceeding,  all  the  argumcQts  they  could  ufe  were 
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of  no  avail.  In  juftification  of  their  con du^,  fH^y  al-  Pel 
leged  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  their  own  fecurity, 
declaring  that  they  had  formerly  only  detained  them 
as  menial  fervants,  but  that  they  always  found  means 
to  get  back  to  their  own  country,  and  return  with  fuch 
a  force  as  frequently  made  great  depredations. 

Having  given  this  general  account  of  the  charafter 
and  conduiSl  of'  thefe  hitherto  unknown  people,  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  wc  have 
learned  of  their  government,  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
arts,  together  with  a  defcription  of  the  face  of  thei«* 
country,  in  this  tlie  editor  of  Captain  Wilfon's  voy« 
age  muft  be  our  guide;  and  if  our  narrative  do  not  fa- 
tisfy  the  man  of  fcience,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
Antelope  was  not  a  fhip  fent  out  purpofely  to  explore 
undifcovcred  regions,  nor  were  there  people  on  hozvd 
properly  qualified  to  eftimate  the  manners  of  a  new 
race  of  men;  they  had  amongft  them  no  philofophers, 
botanifts,  or  draughtfmcn,  experienced  in  fuch  fcienti- 
fic  purfuits  as  might  enable  them  to  exam.ine  with 
judgment  every  objeft  which  prefented  itfelf.  Diftref* 
threw  them  upon  thefe  iflands ;  and  while  they  were 
there,  all  their  thoughts  were  occupied  on  the  means 
of  liberating  themfclves  from  a  fituation  of  all  others 
the  moft  afBifting  to  the  mind,  that  of  being  cut  off 
foi  ever  from  the  fociety  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 

It,  however,  clearly  appears,  from  their  uniform  te- 
ftimony,  that  at  Pelew  the  king  was  coniidered  as  the 
firft  perfon  in  the  government. 

*'  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  his  people  ; 
and  though  divefted  of  all  external  decorations  of  royal- 
ty, had  every  mark  of  diftindlion  paid  to  his  perfon. 
His  rupacks  or  chiefs  approached  him  with  the  greatefl 
refpe(ft  ;  and  his  common  fubjedls,  whenever  they  paf- 
fed  near  him,  or  had  occafion  to  addrefs  him,  put  their 
hands  behind  them,  and  crouched  towards  the  ground* 
Upon  all  occurrences  of  moment,  he  convened  the  ru- 
packs and  officers  of  ftate  ;  their  councils  were  always 
held  in  the  open  air,  where  the  king  firft  ftated  the 
bufinefs  upon  which  he  had  affembled  tliem,  and  fub- 
mitted  it  to  their  confideration.  Each  rupack  dehver* 
ed  his  opinion,  but  without  rifing  from  his  feat ;  and 
when  the  matter  before  them  was  fettled,  the  king 
ftanding  up  put  an  end  to  the  council. 

*'  When  any  meffage  was  brought  him,  whether  in 
council  or  elfewhere,  if  it  came  by  one  of  the  common 
people,  it  was  delivered  at  fome  diftance  in  a  low  voice 
to  one  of  the  inferior  rupacks,  who,  bending  in  an 
humble  manner  at  the  king's  fide,  delivered  it  in  the 
fame  manner  with  his  face  turned  afide.  His  com- 
mands appeared  to  be  abfolute,  though  he  afted  in  no 
important  bufinefs  without  the  advice  of  his  chiefs  ; 
and  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  whether  he  was  at  Pe- 
lew or  with  the  Englifli,  he  Vvcnt  to  fit  in  public  for 
the  purpofc  of  hearing  any  requefts,  or  of  adjufting  any 
difference  or  difpute  which  might  have  arifen  among 
his  fubjeifts." 

But  ihefe,  according  to  our  editor,  feldom  h.ippen- 
ed;  for  as  their  real  wants  were  but  few,  and  they  faw 
nothing  to  create  artificial  ones,  every  one  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  his  own  humble  purfuits  ;  and  as  far  as 
the  fliip's  crew,  who  remained  among  them  about  three 
months,  could  decide,  they  appeared  to  conduft  them- 
felves  towards  each  other  with  the  greateft  civihty  and 
benevolence  ;  never  wranglingor  entering  into  quarrel- 
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Come  contentions,  as  is  ciiftomary  among  thofe  who 
call  themfelves  a  polifhed  and  enlightened  people. 
Even  when  children  fhowed  a  difpofitioa  of  this  kind, 
they  ftronirly  marked  their  difpleafure,  by  ftifling  with 
rebuke  their  little  animofities. 

The  charafter  of  the  king  is  thus  drawn  by  the  edi- 
tor :  "  The  excellent  man  who  reigned  over  thefe  fons 
of  nature,  (howed  himfelf  in  every  part  of  his  condaft 
firm,  noble,  generous,  and  benevolent ;  there  was  a 
dignity  in  all  his  deportment,  a  gentlenefs  in  all  his 
manners,  and  a  warmth  and  fenfi';ility  about  his  heart, 
that  won  the  love  of  all  who  approached  him.  Nature 
had  bellowed  on  him  a  contemplative  mind,  which  he 
had  improved  by  thofe  refledlions  that  good  fenfe  dic- 
tated and  obfervation  confirmed.  The  happinefs  of  his 
people  feeraed  to  be  always  in  his  thoughts.  In  order 
more  effeftually  to  ftimulate  them  to  ufeful  labour,  Tie 
had  himfelf  learnt  all  the  few  arts  they  pofTefTed,  and 
was  looked  on  in  fome  of  them  to  he  the  beft  workman 
in  his  dominions.  Placed  as  he  was  by  Providence  in 
its  obfcurer  fcenes,  he  lived  beloved  by  his  chiefs,  aad 
revered  by  his  people;  over  who-n,  whiUl  he  preferved 
a  dignity  which  diftiniruIHied  his  fuperior  ftation,  he 
reigned  more  as  the  father  than  the  fovereign.  The 
eyes  of  his  fubjefts  beheld  their  naked  prince  with  as 
much  awe  and  refpedl  as  thofe  are  viewed  with  who 
govern  polifhed  nations,  and  are  decorated  with  all  the 
dazzling  parade  and  ornaments  of  royalty  ;  nor  was 
the  purple  robe  or  the  fplendiJ  dia  lem  neceflary  to 
point  out  a  character  which  the  mafterly  hand  of  na- 
ture had  ren  dered  fo  perfeft." 

Next  in  power  to  the  king  was  his  brother  Raa 
Kook,  who  was  official  general  of  all  his  forces.  It 
was  his  duty  to  fummon  the  rupacks  to  attend  the 
kinjr  for  whatever  purpofe  they  were  wanted.  He  was 
alfo  his  prefumptive  heir  ;  the  liicceffion  of  Pelew  not 
going  to  the  king's  children  till  it  had  paffed  through 
his  brothers  ;  fo  that  after  the  demife  of  Abba  Thulle, 
the  fovereignty  would  have  defcended  to  Raa  Kook  ; 
on  his  demife  to  Arra  Kooker  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
this  laft  it  would  have  reverted  to  Qui  Bill,  the  king's 
eldeft  fon,  when^Lee  Boo,  his  fecond  fon,  of  whom 
we  have  much  to  fay,  would  have  become  the  heredi- 
tary general. 

The  office  of  firft  minifter  is  defcribed  as  follows  : 
*'  The  king  was  always  attended  by  a  particular  chief 
or  rupack,  whs  did  not  appear  to  poffefs  any  heredi- 
tary office,  but  only  a  deleg  ited  authority.  He  was 
always  near  the  king's  perfon,  and  the  chief  who  was 
sl'Aays  firft  coqfulted  ;  but  whether  his  office  was 
religious  or  civil,  or  both,  our  people  could  not  learn 
with  any  certainty.  He  was  not  confidered  as  a  war- 
rior, or  ever  bore  arms,  and  had  only  one  wife,  where- 
as the  other  rupacks  had  two.  The  Englifh  were  never 
invited  Vo  his  houfe,  or  introduced  into  it,  although 
they  were  conduced-  to  thofe  of  almofl:  every  other 
chief." 

Of  the  rupacks  it  is  obferved,  "  That  they  could 
only  be  regarded  as  chie  s  or  nobles  ;  they  were  not 
all  of  the  fanve  degree,  as  was  plain  by  a  difference  in 


the  l>one  (a)  they  wore  :  they  generally  attended  the 
king,  and  were  always  re-.dy  at  his  command  to  ac- 
company him  on  any  expedition  with  a  numbe'r  of  ca- 
noes properly  manned,  and  armed  with  darts  and  fpears, 
who  were  to  remain  with  him  till  they  had  his  per- 
miffion  to  return  home  with  their  dependents.  In  this 
part  of  their  government  we  may  trace  an  outline  of 
the  feudal  fyltem  ;  but  from  the  few  opportunities  our 
people  had  of  invtfligating  points  of  internal  govern- 
ment, it  appeared  that  the  titles  of  rupacks  were  perfo- 
nal  badges  of  rank  and  diftindlion  ;  nor  did  they  appre- 
hend they  were  Isereditary  honours,  uulefs  in  the  reign- 
ing family,  who  muft  of  neceffity  be  of  this  clafs." 

As  to  property,  it  was  underftoo  i,  <'  i'hat  the  peo- 
ple pofTeffed  only  fuch  as  arofe  from  their  work  and  la- 
bour, but  no  abfolute  one  in  the  foil,  of  which  the  king 
appeared  to  be  general  proprietor.  A  man's  houfe,, 
furniture,  or  canoe,  was  confidered  as  his  private  pro- 
perty, as  was  alfo  the  land  allotted  him,  as  long  as  he 
occupied  and  cultivated  it ;  but  whenever  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  another  place,  the  ground  he  held 
reverted  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  whom  he  pleafed, 
or  to  thofe  who  folicited  to  cultivate  it." 

All  that  part  of  the  iHand  which  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  is  faid  to  have  been  well  cultivated. 
It  was  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds  ani  fizes, 
many  of  which  muft  h-ive  been  very  large,  as  they 
made  canoes  of  their  trunks,  feme  of  which  were  ca- 
pable of  carrying  28  or  30  men.  Among  the  timber 
trees  was  noticed  the  ebony,  and  a  tree  which  when 
pierced  or  wounded  yielded  a  thick  white  liquor  of  the 
confiftence  of  cream.  **  They  had  alfo  a  fpecies  of 
the  manchineel  tree,  in  cutting  down  of  which  our 
people  frequently  got  bliftered  and  f welled  ;  the  inha- 
bitants pointed  out  the  caufe,  faying  it  was  owing  to 
their  being  fprinkled  by  the  fap  This  they  reckon- 
ed among  the  unlucky  trees,  and  advifed  our  people 
againft  the  ufe  of  it." 

But  the  moft  Angular  tree  noticed  at  Pelew,  was 
one  in  its  fize  and  manner  of  branching  not  unlike 
our  cherry-tree,  but  in  its  leaves  refembling  the  myr- 
tle. Its  peculiarity  was,  that  it  had  no  bark,  but  only 
an  outward  coat  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  card,  which 
was  darker  than  the  infide,  thotigh  equally  clofe  in 
texture.  Its  colour  was  nearly  thit  of  mahogany,  and 
the  wood  was  fo  extremely  hard,  that  few  of  the  tools 
which  the  Englifh  had  could  work  ic.  I'hey  alfo  found 
cabbage-trees,  the  wild  bread-fruit,  and  another  tree 
whofe  fruit  fomething  refembled  an  almond.  But 
yams  and  cocoa  nuts,  being  their  principal  articles  of  :" 
fuftenance,  claimed  their  chief  attention. 

The  ifljind  Cooraoraa,  of  which  Pelew  is  the  capltafj' 
likewife  produced  plantains,  bananas,  Seville  oranges 
and  lemons,  but  neither  of  them  in  any  confiderable 
quantity.  None  of  the  iflands  which  the  Englifh  vi- 
fited  had  any  kind  of  grain.  As  to  birds,  they  had 
plenty  of  common  cocks  and  hens,  which,  though  not 
domefticated,  kept  running  about  near  their  houfea 
and  plantations  ;  and  what  uppears  extremely  fingular 
is,  that  the  natives  had  never  made  any  ufe  of  them, 
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(a)  This  was  a  mark  of  rank  worn  upon  the  wrift,  with  which  Captain  Wilfon  was  invefted  by  the  king  5 
b«t  what.aoimal  it  came  from  our  people  could  not  learn. 
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tin  oor  people  told  th«m  they  were  excellent  catiuf.?. 
Piijeons  they  accounted  a  great  dahity  \  but  none  but 
thofe  of  a  certain  dignity  were  permitted  to  eat  of 
them.  The  Englifh  left  them  two  geefe,  which  were 
the  only  remains  of  their  live  ftock. 

From  the  defcription  of  the  country  it  appears  to 
1)6  very  moustainous  ;  but  fome  of  the  vdleya  are  re- 
prefented  as  extenfive  and  beautiful,  affording  many 
delightful  profpefts.  The  foil  being  very  rich,  pro- 
duces a  great  abundance  of  grafs,  which,  as  there  are 
no  cattle  to  eat  it,  grows  very  high,  and  was  fcorched 
;ind  burnt  up  by  the  fun.  Our  people  faw  no  river  at 
Pelew  ;  their  fupplies  of  frefh  water  being  obtained 
from  fmall  faeauis  and  ponds,  of  which  thete  are  a 
'great  many. 

From  this  account  of  the  fcanty  produce  of  thefe 
iflrinds,  it  is  evident  that  no  luxury  reigned  among 
tlK'ir  inhabitants,  whofe  principal  article  of  food  ap- 
pears to  be  fiiJi  ;  they  had  no  fait,  nor  did  they  make 
life  of  frUice  or  any  feafoning  in  any  thing  they  eat. 
Their  drink  was  alfo  as  fimple  as  their  dWt  ;  it  prin- 
cipally confifted  of  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut;  but  up- 
on particular  occafions  they  ufed  a  kind  of  fweec  drink 
end  flierbet,  which  latter  had  the  addition  of  fome  juice 
cf  orange. 

The  ifiands  appeared  to  be  populous,  though  to 
what  extf  nt  could  not  be  afcertained.  Their  houfes 
w^ere  railed  about  thtee  feet  from  the  ground,  upon 
ilones  which  appeared  as  if  hewn  from  the  quarry. 
The  interior  part  of  them  was  without  any  divifion, 
the  whole  forming  one  great  room,  which  rofe  in  a 
ridge  like  our  barns,  the  outlide  being  thatched  thick 
and  clofe  viith  bamboos  or  palm  leaves.  All  their 
implements,  utenfiis,  weapons  of  war,  and  canoes,  are 
much  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  were  found 
in  the  South  Sea  ifiands. 

In  their  marriages  they  allow  a  plurality  of  wives, 
though  in  general  not  more  than  two.  When  a  wo- 
man is  pregnant,  the  utmoft  attention  is  paid  to  her; 
tut  upon  other  occafions  no  more  refpeA  is  fliown  to 
one  fex  than  the  other.  *'  One  of  our  people  endea- 
vouring to  make  bimfclf  agreeable  to  a  lady  belonging 
to  one  of  the  rupacks,  by  v/nat  we  fbould  call  a  mark- 
ed afli  iuity,  Avra  Kooker,  with  the  greateft.  civility, 
gave  him  to  underdand  that  it  was  not  i-ight  to  do 
fo." 

They  have  places  particularly  appropriated  to  fe- 
pulture  ;  their  graves  being  made  nearly  the  fame  as 
they  are  in  our  country  churchyards.  The  corpfe  is 
attended  only  by  women,  who  at  the  place  of  inter- 
ment make  a  great  lamentation.  The  men,  however, 
afferable  .round  the  body  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
grave,  on  which  occafinn  they  prefcrvc  a  folemn  fdence ; 

their  minds,  from  principles  of  fortitude  or  philofo- 
phy,  being  armed  to  meet  the  events  of  mortality  with 
manly  fubmiffion,  di veiled  of  the  external  tcftimony  of 
liuiTiiTn  wcakne-fs." 

On  the  article  of  religion  our  editor  obferves, 
*'  "^I  hat,  among  all  the  race  of  men  who.m  navigation 
has  brought  to  our  knowledge,  few  appear  to  be  with- 
out a  fenfe  of  lomething  lite  religion,  however  it  may 
be  mixed  with  idolatry  or  fuperftition.  And  yet  our 
people,  during  their  continuance  with  the  natives  of 
I'elew,  never  law  any  particular  ceremonies,  or  obferved 
any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  public  worlhip. 


But  though  there  was  not  found  on  snjr  of  tht  xdmh  ' 
tiny  vifited  any  place  approptiate  l  to  religious  rites,  ' 
it  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  declare  that  the 
people  of  Pelevv  had  abfolutely  ne  idea  of  religion. 
Independent  of  external  teftimony,  there  may  be  fnch 
a  thing  as  the  religion  of  the  heart,  by  which  the 
mind  may  in  awful  fdence  be  turned  to  contemplate 
the  God  of  Nature  ;  and  though  unbleffed  by  thofe 
lights  which  have  pointed  to  the  Chriilian  world  an 
unening  path  to  happinefb  and  peace,  yet  they  mi^ht, 
by  the  light  of  reafon  only,  have  difcovered  the  cflica- 
cy  of  virtue,  and  the  temporal  advantages  arifuig  hom 
moral  rettitude. 

*'  Superftition  is  a  word  of  great  latltn  'e,  and  vague- 
ly defined  :  though  it  hath  in  enlightened  ages  l  eeii 
called  the  oftfipring  of  ignorance,  yet  in  no  time  hath 
it  exitled  without  having  fome  connedion  with  reli- 
gion. Now  the  people  bf  Pelevv  had  beyond  all  doubt 
fome  portion  of  it,  as  appeared  by  the  wifh  exprefied 
by  the  king  when  he  faw  the  fhip  building,  that  the 
Englifli  would  take  out  of  it  fome  particular  wood, 
which  he  perceived  they  had  made  ule  of,  and  which 
he  obferved  was  deemed  an  ill  omen,  or  unpropitious. 

"  'I'hey  had  alfo  an  idea  of  an  evil  fpirit,  that  often 
cownteiaftcd  human  affairs.  A  very  particular  infbmce 
cf  this  was  feen  when  Mr  Barker,  a  mofl  valuable 
member  in  the  Engliili  fociety,  fell  backwards  from 
the  fule  of  the  veffei,  whiUt  he  was  on  the  flocks  : 
Raa  Kook,  who  happened  to  be  prefcnt,  obferved 'that 
it  was  owing  to  the  unlucky  wood  our  people  had  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  vefl'el,  that  the  evil  f^-iirit  had 
occafioned  this  n.ifchief  to  Mr  Barker." 

They  likewife  appeared  to  entertain  a  ftrong  idea 
of  divination,  as  was  evident  from  the  ceremonira  they 
pradlifed  before  th<:y  undertook  any  cnterprife  of  mo- 
ment. A  few  occurrences,  which  arc  mentioned  in 
the  courfe  of  the  narrative,  would  alfo  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  noc  be  altogether  unacqua'nted 
with  the  nature  of  religious  worftiu  ;  for  whtn  thty 
were  prefent  at  the  public  prayers  of  the  Englifh,  they 
expreired.  no  furprife  at  what  was  doing,  but  feemed 
dcfiious  to  join  in  them,  and  conitantly  preferved  the 
mofl  profound  lilence.  The  general  even  lefufed  to 
receive  a  meffage  from  the  king  which  arrived  during 
divine  fervice.  And  upon  another  occafion,  v.'h?n 
Captain  Wilfon  told  Lee  Boo,  that  good  men  would 
live  again  above,  he  replied,  with  great  earneflncis, 
"  All  fame  Pelew  ;  bavi  men  flay  in  earth  ;  good  men 
go  into  flcy  ;  become  very  beautiful  ;"  holding  his 
hand  up,  and  piving  a  fluttering. motion  to  his  fingers. 
Some  later  voyagers,  however,  have  affirmed,  that  thefe 
peopL*,  notwithilanding  their  fuperllition,  have  no  no- 
tion whatever  of  a  Deity;  a  circumil-ince  to  which  it  is 
extreiiitly  difficult  to  give  full  credit. 

The  molt  wonderful  circumftance  in  the  hiflory  of 
this  people,  except  that  lafl  mentioned,  are  the  acutc- 
Hcfs  of  their  undcrftanding,  their  hofpitality,  and  the 
in,plicit  confidence  which  they  placed  in  utter  flrao. 
gers.  That  their  manners  were  pleafing,  and  their  fo- 
ciety not  difagreeable,  is  evident  from  the  condudl  of 
Matlan  Blinchard,  one  of  the  feamen,  who,  when  the 
vefiil  was  built  and  ready  to  take  her  departure  with 
his  Captain  and  his  comparaons,  was  left  behind  at  hia 
own  particular  requefl.  I'hat  they  had  the  fulled 
conliicnce  in  Captain  Wilfon  and  his  creu>  is  put  he- 
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yor3  a  ioxiht  by  the  hehaviour  of  tlic  Mng  and  Raa 
•  Kook  when  their  guefts  were  to  leave  thein.  Raa 
Kook  foh'cited  his  brother's  pernaiflion  toaccompiny 
the  Englifhj  but  from  prudential  motives  ^vaa  refufed. 
1  he  fovereiiTTi,  however,  refolved  to  entruft  his  fecond 
fon  Lee  Boo  to  Captain  Wilfon's  care,  that  he  might 
improve  his  mind,  and  learn  fuch  things  as  at  his  re- 
turn would  henefic  his  country. 

1  he  inftruftions  which  he  gave  the  young  man,  and 
the  fortitude  which  he  fhowed  upon  this  occafion, 
would  hive  done  honour  to  the  moft  enlightened  mind. 
Upon  delivering  hin»  to  Captain  Wilfon,  he  ufed  thefe 
expreflions  :  "  I  would  wifh  you  to  inform  Lee  Boo 
of  all  things  which  he  ought  to  know,  and  make  him 
an  Englifhman.    The  fubjeft  of  parting  with  my  fon 
1  have  frequently  revolved  ^  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
diftant  countries  he  mull  go  through,  differing  much 
from  his  own.  may  expofe  him  to  dangers,  as  well  as 
difeafes,  that  are  unknown  to  us  here,  in  confequencc 
•of  which  he  may  die;  I  have  prepared  my  thoughts  to 
this  :  1  know  that  death  is  to  aH  men  inevitable  ;  and 
whether  my  fou  meets  this  event  at  Pelew  or  elfewhere 
is  immaterial.    I  am  frtcis^eJ,  from  what  1  have  ob- 
ferved  of  the  hulnanity  of  your  chamber,  that  if  he  is 
iick  you  will  be  kind  to  him;  and  ff.ould  that  happen-, 
which  your  utmoft  care  cannot  prevent,  let  it  not  hin- 
der you,  or  your  brother,  or  your  fon,  or  any  of  your 
countrymen,  returning  here  ;  I  Ihall  receive  you,  or 
any  of  your  people,  in  friendHiip,  and  rejo-ice  to  fee 
you  again.'"    How  noble  1  This  is  the  language  of  a 
king,  a  father,  and  a  philcfopher,  who  would  have 
teen  delighted  to  fee  his  fon  with  Eur©pean  accom- 
,pli/hment3.    But,  alas  !  the  ful.fequent  hiftory  of  thi^ 
amiable  youth  muft  force  a  tear  from  the  eye  of  every 
reader  whofe  heart  is  not  callous  to  the  .genuine  feel- 
ings of  nature  and  humanity.    As  foon  as  they  ar- 
rived at  Macao,  the  houfe  into  which  he  firft  entered, 
r>nd  the  different  articles  of  furniture,  fixed  him  in 
filent  admiration;  but  whflt  flruck  his  imagination  mofl 
veas  the  upright  walls  and  flat  ceilings  of  the  rooms, 
being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be 
•lb  formed.    When  he  was  ir.troduced  to  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  his  deportment  was  fo  eafy  and  polite,  that 
it  could  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  his  abundant  good 
iiature  ;  and  at  his  departure,  his  behaviour  left  on  the 
mind  of  every  one  prefent  the  impreffion,  that,  how- 
ever great  the  furprife  might  be  which  the  (ctms  of  a 
new  world  had  awakened  in  him,  it  could  hardly  be 
exceeded  by  that  which  his  own  amiable  manners  and 
native  pohflv  would  excite  in  others. 

They  were  now  condufted  to  the  houfe  of  an  £ng- 
lifh  gentleman,  who  introduced  them  into  a  lar^e  hall, 
which  was  lighted  up,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  co- 
vered  for  fupper,  and  a  fideboard  handfomely  decora- 
ted.  Here  a  new  fcene  burfl  at  once  upon  Le  Boo's 
mind  ;  he  was  all  eye,  all  admiration.  The  velfels  of 
glafs  particularly  rivetted  his  attention  ^  but  when  he 
furveyed  himfelf  in  a  large  pier  glafs  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  he  was  in  raptures  with  the  deception. 
It  was  in  truth,  to  him,  a  fcene  of  magic,  a  fairy 
tale. 

Soon  after  the  people  of  th^veffel  came  on  /hore,  fome 
cf  them  went  to  purchafe  things  they  were  in  want  of; 
in  doing  which  they  did  not  forget  Lee  Boo,  who  waJ 
u  favourite  witji  them  aU.    Among  the  trinkets  they 
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brought  him  was  a  fcryig  of  large  glafs  heads,  the  feft  ^'e-ew 
afight  of  which  almoft  threw  him  into  an  ecflacy  :  he  ^  ^^^^"^ 
hugged  them  with  a  tranfport  which  could  net  have 
been  exceeded  by  the  interefted  poffefTor  of  a  firing  of 
oriental  pearls.  His  imagination  fuggefted  to  him 
tbcTt  he  held  in  his  hand  all  the  wealth  the  worltl 
.  could  afford  him.  He  ran  with  eagernefs  to  C.iptaia 
Wilfon  to  fhow  him  h  is  riches,  and  begged  he  would 
get  him  a  Chiftefe  veffel  to  carry  them  to  the  king 
his  father,  that  he  might  fee  what  the  Englifh  had  done 
for  him  ;  adding,  that  if  the  people  faithfully  exe- 
cuted their  <:harge,  he  would  at  their  return  prefent 
them  with  one  or  two  beads  as  a  reward  for  their 
fervices. 

Having  no  quadrupeds  at  Pelew,  the  fheep,  gont^j 
and  other  cattle,  which  he  met  with  at  Macao,  were 
viewed  with  wonder;  but  foon  after,  feeing  a  man  pafs 
the  fcoufe  on  horfeback,  he  was  fo  much  aftoniihedi, 
that  he  wanted  every  one  to  go  and  look  at  the  ftrange- 
light.  After  the  matter,  however,  was  explained  to 
him,  he  was  eafily  perfiiaded  to  get  upon  horfeback 
himftlf;  and  when  he  was  informed  what  a  noble,  do- 
cile, and  ufeful  animal  it  was,  he  befought  the  cap. 
tain  to  fend  one  to  his  uncle  Raa  Kook,  as  he  was 
fure  it  v/ould  be  of  great  fervice  to  him. 

Omitting  a  nu  mber  of  other  particulars  of  this  kind-, 
which  excited  his  curiofity  and  fhowed  the  excellent 
difpofition  of  his  heart,  we  fhall  follow  him  to  Eng- 
land, the  country  from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 
Here  he  had  not  been  long  before  he  wns  fent  to  an 
academy,  to  be  inftrufled  in  reading  and  writing,  which 
he  was  extremely  eager  to  attain,"and  moftaffiduous  in 
learning.  His  temper  was  mild  and  compaflionste  in 
the  higheft  degree ;  but  it  was  at  all  times  governed 
by  difcretion  and  judgment,  if  he  faw  the  young 
afliing  relief,  he  would  rebuke  them  with  what  little 
Englifh  he  had,  telling  them  it  was  a  fliame  to  beg- 
when  they  were  able  to  work  ;  but  the  intreaties  of 
old  age  he  could  never  withftand,  faying,  "  Mull  give 
poor  old  man,  old  man  no  able  to  work?" 

He  always  addreffed  Mr  Wilfon  by  the  name  of 
Captain,  but  never  would  call  Mrs  Wilfon  by  any 
other  name  than  mother,  looking  on  that  as  a  mark  of 
the  greateft  refpeft  ;  and  fuch  was  the  gratitude  of 
his  heart  for  the  kindnefs  they  fhowed  him,  that  if 
any  of  the  family  were  ill,  he  always  appeared  unhap- 
py, would  creep  foftly  up  to  the  chamber,  and  fit  fi- 
lent  by  the  bedfide  for  a  long  time  together  without 
moving,  peeping  gently  from  time  to  time  between  the 
curtams,  to  fee  if  they  flept  or  lay  ftill. 

He  was  now  proceeding  with  hafty  ftrides  in  gain- 
ing  the  Englifh  language,  writing,  and  accounts,  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  that  fatal  difeafe,  the  fmall-pox, 
which  the  greateft  pains  had  been  taken  to  guard  him 
^gainft  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  utmofl;  care  and  at- 
tention  of  his  phyfician,  he  fell  a  viaim  to  this  fcourge 
of  the  human  race. 

Up3)n  this  trying  occafion,  his  fpirit  was  above  com- 
plaining, his  thoughts  being  all  engroffed  by  the  kind- 
nefs  of  his  berefaaors  and  friends.  He  told  his  at- 
tendant,  that  his  father  and  mother  would  grieve  very- 
much,  for  they  knew  he  was  fick.  This  he  repeated 
feveral  times,  and  begged  him  to  go  to  Pelew,  and 
tell  Abba  ThuUe  that  Lee  Boo  take  much  drink  to 
make  fmall-pox  go  away,  but  he  diej  that  the  Qapuik 
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an-^  mother  very  kind  ;  all  En;»lini  very  good  men  ; 
much  ferry  he  could  not  fpeak  to  the  kin^  the  number 
of  fine  things  the  Engli(h  ha  )  got."  Then  he  reck- 
oned up  the  prefents  which  h  .d  been  given  him,  de- 
firing  that  they  might  be  properly  diftributed  among 
the  chiefs,  and  requefting  that  particular  care  might  be 
taken  of  two  glafs  pedeftals,  which  he  begged  might 
be  prefented  to  his  tnther. 

We  have  given  this  fhort  hiftory  of  Lee  Boo,  be- 
caufe  it  exhibits  in  a  ftrong  light  the  manaers  of  the 
natives  of  the  Pelew  iflands,  to  which  vVe  know  no- 
thing fimihr  in  the  hiftory  of  man  from  the  favage 
ftate  to  that  of  civilization.  They  appear  to  have  had 
no  communication  with  any  other  people,  and  were 
yet  neither  treacherous,  cruel,  nor  cowardly.  They 
are  a  ftriking  inttance  of  the  weaknefa  of  eU  the  philo- 
fophic  theories  by  which  mankind  are  ufually  traced 
from  their  origin  through  the  feveral  ftages  of  fava- 
gifm,  barbarifm,  and  civilization,  down  to  the  period 
of  refinement,  ending  in  effeminacy. 

Since  the  publication  of  Captain  Wilfon's  voyage 
we  have  fome  further  accounts  of  thefe  iflands,  all 
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fhoes  in  crolling  the  river  Anaurus  or  the  Evenas,  Pe- 

iias  immediately  perceived  that  this  was  the  peffon 
whom  he  had  fo  much  dreaded.  Hid  unpopularity 
prevented  Kim  from  afting  with  violence  to  a  ftranger, 
whofe  uncommon  drefs  and  commanding  afpe£l  had 
raifcd  adiniration  in  the  people.  But  his  a;ionilhment 
was  greatly  excited,  when  he  faw  Jafon  arrive  at  his 
palace,  with  his  friends  and  his  relations,  and  boldly 
demand  the  kingdom  which  he  h  id  nfiirped.  Pelias, 
confcious  that  his  complaints  were  well  founded,  en- 
deavoured to  divert  his  attention,  snd  told  him  that  he 
\Vould  voluntarily  refign  the  cro^  to  him,  if  he  went 
to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus,  the  fon  of 
Athamas,  whom  ^eres  had  cruelly  murdered.  He 
further  declared,  that  the  expedition  would  be  attend- 
ed with  the  greateft  glory,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
infirmitlea  of  old  age  had  prevented  himfelf  from 
vindicating  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  injuries 
of  his  family,  by  punifliing  the  affaflki.  This  f»  warm- 
ly recommended,  was  with  equal  warmth  accepted  by 
the  young  hero,  and  his  intended  expedition  was  made 
known  all  over  Greece.  While  Jafon  was  abfent  in  the 


confirming  what  we  were  firft  tald  of  the  gentlenefs  of    Argonautic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered  ^fon  and. 


the  people.  Two  armed  (hips  were,  by  order  of  the 
court  of  diredors,  fitted  out  at  Bombay  in  1790,  for 
the  purpofe  of  furveying  the  iflands  of  Pelew,  and  fur- 
nlfliing  the  natives  witlfi  domeftic  animals,  and  fuch 
other  things  as  might  add  to  the  comferts  of  lite. 
Among  the  prefents  to  the  king  were  fwords  and 
other  European  implements  of  war  ;  of  which  it  is  at 
leafl;  poflible  that  he  and  his  people  might  have  been 
equally  happy  had  they  remained  for  ever  in  total  igno- 
rance. The  foundation  of  a  fort  was  likewife  laid  on 
one  of  the  iflands,  and  poffeffion  of  it  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  Englifli ;  we  truft  with  no  remote  view  of  en- 
flaving  the  people,  or  of  driving  them  from  their  na- 
tive country.  It  has  been  likewife  announced'  in  a 
late  publication,  that  Captain  M'Clue,  who  commaad- 
ed  the  armed  ftilps,  was  fo  delighted  with  the  manners 
of  the  king  and  his  fubjefks,  that  he  has  refolved  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  thofe  iflands  at  the 
early  age  of  34 ;  and  we  hope  he  will  prove  a  father  to 
the  people. 

PELIAS  (fab.  hlft.),  twin-brother  of  Neleus,  was 


all  his  family ;  but,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Ovid,  .^fon  was  ftill  living  when  the,Ar- 
gonauta  returned,  and  he  was  reftorcd  to  the  flower  of 
youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea.  This  change  in  the 
vigour  and  the  conftitution  of  jEfon  aftonifhed  rU  the 
inhabitants  of  lolchoe;  and  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  who 
have  received  the  patronymic  of  Peliadcs,  exprefled 
their  defire  to  fee  their  father's  infirmities  vanifli  by 
the  fame  powerful  magic.  McJea,  who  wiflied  to  a- 
venge  the  injuries  which  her  hufl>and  Jafon  had  re- 
ceived from  Pelias,  raifed  the  defires  of  the  Peliades, 
by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flefta 
in  a  cauldron,  and  then  turning  it  into  a  fine  young 
lamb.  After  they  had  feen  this  fuccefsful  experiment, 
the  Peliades  cut  tlieir  father's  body  to  pieces,  after  they 
had  drawn  all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  the  afl'u- 
rance  that  Medea  would  replenifh  them  by  her  won- 
derful power.  The  limbs  were  immediately  put  Into 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  water  ;  but  Medea  fuffercd  the 
fle(h  to  be  totally  confumed,  and  refufed  to  give  the 
promifed  afliftancc,  and  the  bones  of  Pelias  did  not 


fon  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Hia   even  receive  a  burial.  The  Peliades  were  four  in  num 


birth  was  concealed  by  his  mother,  who  wiflted  her  fa- 
ther to  be  ignorant  of  her  incontinence.    He  was  ex- 
pofed  In  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  prefervcd  by 
fliepherds ;  and  he  received  the  name  of  Pe/ias,  from 
a  fpot  of  the  colour  of  lead  In  his  face.  Some  time  af- 
ter Tyro  married  Cretlieus,  fon  of-^EoluS;  king  of  lol- 
chos,  and  became  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom 
iElon  was  the  eldeft.    Pelias  vificed  his  mother,  and 
was  received  in  her  family ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Creiheus,  he  unjuftly  feized  the  kingdom,  which  be- 
longed not  to  him,  but  to  the  children  of  Tyro  by  the 
deceafed  king.  To  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  his  ufurpatlon, 
Pellrs  confiilttd  the  oracle  ;  and  when  he  was  told  to 
bew  rtre  of  one  of  the  defcendants  of  iEolns,  who  fhould 
come  to  hia  court  with  one  foot  (hod  and  the  other 
bare,  he  privately  removed  the  fon  of  ^fon,  after  he 
had  openly  declared  that  he  was  dead.    Thefe  precau- 
tions proved  vain     Jafon,  the  fon  of  .<Efon,  who  had 
been  educated  by  Chirou,  returned  to  lolchos,  when 
come  to  ye^re  of  maturity  j  and  having  loft  one  of  fciis 


ber,  Alcefte,  PIfidice,  Pelopea,  and  HIppothoe,  to 
whom  Hyginus  adds  Medufa.  Their  mother's  name 
was  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  Philomache, 
the  daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this  parricide,  the 
Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  ^dmetus,  where  Acaftusj 
the  fon- in-law  of  Pelias,  purfued  them,  rmd  took  their 
proteftor  prifoner.  The  Peliades  died,  and  were  bu- 
ried in  Arcadia. 

PELICAN,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelicanus. 
Pelican,  in  chemiflry,  is  a -glafs  alembic  con- 
fifl;ing  of  one  piece.  It  has  a  tubulated  capital,  from 
which  two  oppofite  and  crooked  beaks  pafs  out,  and 
enter  again  at  the  belly  of  the  cucurbit.  Thia  vefTel 
has  been  contrived  for  a  continued  diftillation  and  co- 
hobatlon,  which  chemifts  czW  circulation.  The  volatile 
parts  of  fuoftances  put  into  thioveflel  rife  into  tlie  ca- 
pital, and  are  obliged  to  return  through  the  crooked 
beaks  into  the  cucurbit ;  and  this  without  interruption, 
or  lutiiii:  and  unluting  the  veflels. 

Although  the  pelican  feems  to  be  a  very  convenient 
a  inftru« 
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ncverthelefs  Httlg  ufed,  and  even   hue,  tinged  with  green  ;  the  legs  are  black,  and  like  Pel'«"»V. 

thofe  of  the  corvorant.  '* 
Both  thefe  kiods  agree  in  their  rrianncrs,  and  breed 
the  fame  places  ;  and,  what  is  Very  ftrange 


llesnvs  inilrutnePt,  it  is  .     ,  . 

much  neglefted  at  preftnt;  either  becaufe  the  modern 
chemlfts  have  not  fo  much  patience  as  the  ancient  che- 
mlfts  had  for  making  long  experiments  ;  or  becaufe 
they  find  that  two  matreffes,  the  mouth  of  one  of 
which  is  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  produce 
the  fame  effeft. 

PELICANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  is  ftralght,_  without 
teeth,  and  crooked  at  the  point ;  the  face  is  naked, 
and  the  feet  are  pnlraated.  Mr  Latham  enumerates 
no  lefs  than  30  different  fp;cies  of  this  genus,  befides 
■varieties.  The  moll  remarkable  feem  ^  be  thefe  that 
follow  : 

I.  The  carbo,  or  corvorant,  fometlmes  exceeds  feven 
pounds  In  weight ;  the  length  three  feet  four  ;  the 
txtent  four  feet  two  ;  the  bill  duflcy,  five  inches  long, 
deftitute  of  noftrlls  ;  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible  is 
covered  with  a  naked  yellow  flcin,  that  extends  under 
the  chin,  and  forms  a  fort  of  pouch  ;  a  loofe  fl<in  of 
the  fame  colour  reaches  from  the  upper  mandible  round 
the  eyes  and  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  a  footy  blacknefs,  but  under  the  chin  of  the 
male  the  feathers  are  white  ;  and  the  head  in  that  fex 
is  adorned  with  a  fliort,  loofe,  pendant  creft  ;  in  fome 
the  creft  and  hind-part  of  the  head  are  ftreaked  with 
■white.  The  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  fcapulars,  and 
the  back,  are  of  a  deep  green,  edged  with  black,  and 
glofTed  with  blue  ;  the  quill-feathcrs  and  tail  dufky  ; 
the  legs  are  ftort,  ftrong,  and  black ;  the  middle  claw 
fcrrated  on  the  iafidc ;  the  irides  are  of  a  light  alh- 
colour. 

Thefe  birds  occupy  the  higheft  parts  of  the  clifts 
that  impend  over  the  fea  :  they  make  their  nefts  of 
flicks,  fea-tang,  grafs,  &c.  and  lay  fix  or  feven  white 
eggs  of  an  oblong  form.  In  winter  they  difperfe  a- 
long  the  fliores,  and  vlfit  the  frefli  waters,  where  they 
make  great  havoc  among  the  fifh.  They  are  remark- 
ably voracious,  having  a  moft  fudden  digeftion,  pro- 
moted by  the  infinite  quantity  of  fmall  worms  that  fill 
their  Inteftines.  The  corvorant  has  the  rankeft  and 
moft  difagreeable  fmell  of  any  bird,  even  when  alive. 
Its  form  is  difagreeable;  its  voice  hoarfeand  croaking, 
and  its  qualities  bafe.  Thefe  birds,  however,  have 
been  trained  to  fifh  like  falcons  to  fowl.  Whitelock 
tells  us,  that  he  had  a  caft  of  them  manned  like  hawks, 
and  which  would  come  to  hand.  He  took  much  plea- 
fure  in  them ;  and  relates,  that  the  beft  he  had 
was  one  prefented  him  by  Mr  Wood,  matter  of  the 
corvorants  to  Charles  I.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Chinefe  make  great  ufe  of  thefe  'birds,  or  a  congene- 
rous fort,  in  filhing ;  and  that  not  for  amufement,  but 
profit. 

2.  The  graculus,  or  fhag,  called  in  the  north  of 
England  the  crane,  is  much  xnfeiior  in  fize  to  the  cor- 
vorant:  the  length  is  27  inches;  the  breadth  three 
feet  fix  ;  the  weight  three  pounds  three  quarters.  The 
bill  is  four  inches  long,  and  more  flender  than  that  of 
the  preceding :  the  head  is  adorned  with  a  creft  two 
inches  long,  pointing  backward  ;  the  whole  plumage 
of  the  upper  part  of  this  bird  is  of  a  fine  and  very  (hi- 
ning  green  ;  the  edge  of  the  feathers  a  purpllfh  black ; 
"but  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  head,  and  neck, 
wholly  green ;  the  belly  is  dullcy  ;  the  tail  of  a  duflty 


m  ttie  lame  places  ;  ana,  wnat  is  Very  Itrange  in 
•web-footed  birds,  will  perch  and  build  in  trees ; 
both  fwim  with  their  head  quite  ereft,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  be  fhat ;  for,  like  the  grebes  and  divers, 
as  foon  as  they  fee  the  flafh  of  the  gun,  they  pop 
under  water,  and  never  rife  but  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance. 

3.  The  bafTanus,  gannct,  or  folan  goofe,  weighs 
feven  pounds  ;  the  length  Is  three  feet  one  inch  ;  the 
breadth  fix  feet  two  inches.  Th.c  1  III  is  fix  inches 
long,  ftralght  almoft  to  the  point,  where  it  Inclines 
down  ;  and  the  fides  are  irregularly  jagged,  that  it 
may  hold  its  prey  with  more  fecurlty :  about  an  Inch 
from  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  is  a  fliarp  procefs 
pointing  forward;  it  has  no  noftrlls ;  but  in  their  place 
a  long  furrow,  that  reaches  almoft  to  the  end  of  the 
bill  :  the  whole  is  of  a  dirty  white,  tinged  with  aili- 
colour.  The  tongue  is  very  fmall,  and  placed  low  in 
the  mouth  ;  a  naked  flcin  of  a  fine  blue  furrounds  the 
eyes,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  full  of  vi- 
vacity :  this  bird  is  remarka!»le  for  the  quicknefs  of 
its  fight.  Martin  tells  us,  that  fofan  is  derived  from 
an  Irifti  word  expreflive  of  that  quality. 

From  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a  narrow  fl  p  of 
black  bars  fkin,  that  extends  to  the  hind-part  of  the 
head  ;  beneath  the  chin  Is  another,  that,  like  the  pouch 
of  the  pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  fize  fuf&clent  to 
contain  five  or  fix  entire  herrings;  which  in  the  breed- 
ing feafon  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  young. 

The  young  birds,  during  the  firft  year,  differ  great- 
ly In  colour  from  the  old  ones  j  being  of  a  duflcy  h-uc, 
fpeckled  with  numerous  triangular  white  fpots ;  and 
at  that  time  rcfemble  in  colours  the  fpeckled  diver. 
Each  bird,  if  left  undifturbed,  would  only  lay  one  egg 
in  the  year  ;  but  if  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay 
another  ;  if  that  is  alfo  taken,  then  a  third;  but  never 
more  that  feafon.  Their  egg  is  white,  and  rather  left 
than  that  of  the  common  goofe;  the  neft  is  large,  and 
formed  of  any  thing  the  bird  finds  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter, fuch  as  grafs,  fea-plants,  fhavlngs,  &c.  Thefe 
birds  frequent  the  Ifle  of  Alifa,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ; 
the  rocks  adjacent  to  St  Kllda  ;  the  Stalks  of  Soullf- 
kerry,  near  the  Orkneys  ;  the  Skellg  Ifles,  off  the 
coafts  of  Kerry,  Ireland  ;  and  the  Bafs  Me,  in  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh  :  the  multitudes  that  inhabit  thefe 
places  are  prodigious.  Dr  Harvey's  elegant  account 
of  the  latter,  will  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  num- 
bers of  thefe,  and  of  the  other  birds  that  annually  mi- 
grate to  that  little  fpot. 

"  There  is  a  fmall  ifland,  called  by  the  Scotch  Bafs 
IJlandy  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference ;  the 
furface  is  almoft  wholly  covered  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  with  nefts,  eggs,  and  young  birds  ;  fo 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  walk  without  treading  on 
them  :  and  the  flocks  of  birds  in  flight  are  fo  prodi- 
gious as  to  darken  the  air  like  clouds  ;  and  their  nolfe 
is  fuch,  that  you  cannot  without  difficulty  hear  your 
next  neighbour's  voice.  If  you  look  down  upon  the 
fea  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you  will  fee  it  on 
every  fide  covered  with  infinite  numbers  of  birds  of 
different  kinds,  fwimming  and  hunting  for  their  prey  : 
O  2  if 
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if  ni  failing  round  the  ifland  you  furvey  the  hanging 
~  cliffs,  you  may  fee  in  every  cra,tg  or  fifTuie  of  the  bro- 
ken rocks  innumerable  birds  of  various  forts  and  fizes, 
■more  than  the  ftars  of  he.iven  when  viewed  in  a  ferene 
ni;.-ht :  if  from  afar  you  fee  the  diftant  flocks,  either 
flying  to  or  from  the  ifland,  you  would  imagine  them 
to  be  a  vafh  fwarm  of  bees." 

Nor  do  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda  feem  to  be  Icfs  fre- 
quented by  thefe  birds  ;  for  Martin  affures  us,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  fmall  ifland  confume  annually 
»o  lefs  than  22,600  young  birds  of  this  fpecies,  be- 
fides  an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs,  thefe  being 
their  principal  fupport  throughout  the  year  :  they 
prefeive  both  eggs  and  fowls  in  pyramidal  ftone-build- 
ings,  coverln^^  them  with  turf  afhes  to  pteferve  them 
from  moifture.    This  is  a  dear-bought  food,  earned 
at  the  hazr-rd  of  their  lives,  either  by  climbing  the 
moft  difficult  and  narrow  paths,  where  (to  appear- 
ance) they  can  barely  cling,  and  that  too  at  an  amazing 
height  over  the  raging  fea;  or  elfe,  being  lowered  down 
from  above,  they  colled  their  annual  provifion,  thus 
hanging  in  midway  air ;  placing  their  wliole  depend- 
ence on  the  uncertain  footing  of  one  perfon,  who 
holds  the  rope  by  which  they  arc  fufpendcd  at  the 
top  of  the  precipice.    The  young  birds  are  a  favou- 
jfltc  difh  with  the  North  Britons  in  general  ;  during 
the  feafon,  they  are  conftantly  brought  from  the  Bafs 
Ifle  to  Edinburgh,  fold  at  2od.  a  piece,  are  roafted, 
and  ferved  up  a  little  before  dinner  as  a  whet. 

Mr  M^caulay,  miflionary  from  the  general  affembly 
to  St  Kilda,  gives  the  followiflg  account  of  them  in 
that  ifland  :  **  Thefe  rocks  are  in  fummer  totally  co- 
vered with  folan  geefe  and  other  fowls,  and  appear  at 
a  diftance  Hke  fo  many  raountaias  covered  with  fnow. 
The  nefts  of  the  folan  geefe,  not  to  metttion  thofe  of 
mother  fowls,  are  fo  clofe,  that  when  one  walks  between 
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them,  tlie  hatching  fowls  on  either  fide  can  always  take  Pelica* 

hold  of  one's  cloths ;  and  they  will,  often  fit  until  they   ^ 

aie  attacked,  rather  than  expofe  their  eggs  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  deftroyed  l-y  the  fea- gulls ;  at  the  fame 
time,  an  equal  number  fly  about,  and  furnlfh  food  for 
their  mates  that  are  employed  in  hatching  ;  and  there 
are,  befides,  large  flocks  of  barren  fowls  of  the  diffe- 
rent tribes  that  frequent  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda. 

"  The  folan  geefe  equal  almoft  the  tame  ones  in 
fize.  The  common  an.ufement  of  the  hcrrlng-fifhera 
(how  the  great  flrength  of  this  fowl.  The  fifhers  fix 
a  herring  upqp  a  board  which  has  a  fmall  weight  un- 
der it,  to  finE*it  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  fea  : 
the  folan  goofe,  obfervlng  the  fifli,  darts  down,  upon  it 
perpendicularly,  and  with  fo  much  force,  that  he  runs 
his  bill  irrecoverably  through  the  board,  and  is  taken 
up  direAly  by  the  fifhers. 

"  The  folan  geefe  repair  to  St  Kilda  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  continue  there  till  after  the  beginning 
ef  November.  Before  the  middle  of  that  month  they, 
and  all  the  other  fea  fowls  that  are  fond  of  this  eoaft, 
retire  much  about  the  fam«  time  into  fome' other  fa- 
vourite regions ;  fo  that  not  a  fingle  fowl  belonging  to 
their  element  is  to  be  feen  about  St  Kilda  froa.  the 
beginning  of  w'inter  down  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Before  the  young  folan  geefe  fly  off,  they  are  larger 
than  their  mothers,  and  the  fat  on  their  breafls  is  fome- 
times  three  inches  deep.  Into  what  qunrter  of  tKe 
world  thefe  tribes  of  wild  fowl  repair,  after  winter  fets 
in,  whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  native  country 
and  winter  quarters  of  herrings  in  general,  or  into  fome 
other  region  near  the  fun,  or  whether  they  be  of  the 
fleeping  kind,  they  who  pry  into  the  myfteries  of  na- 
tural hiftory,  or  have  conv-crfed  much  with  writers  of 
voyages,  can  beft  explain  (a).  I  flull  only  pretend 
to  fay,  that  thefe  different  nations  of  the  feathered 

kind 


(a)  The  continuance  of  thefe  birds  is  longer  or  fliorter  in  the  iflands  according  as  the  inhabitants  take 
i6r  leave  their  firft  egg  ;  but,  in  general,  the  time  of  breeding,  and  that  of  their  departure,  feems  to  coin- 
cide with  the  arrival  of  the  herring,  and  the  migration  of  that  fifli  (which  is  their  principal  food)  out  of  thofe 
f^as.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  thefe  birds  attend  the  herring  and  pilchard  during  their  whole  circuit  round 
the  Britifii  iflands  ;  the  appearance  of  the  former  being  always  effeemed  by  the  fifliermen  as  a  fure  prefage  of 
the  approach  of  the  latter.  ^  It  migrates,  we  are  told,  in  quell  of  food  as  far  fouth  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
being  frequently  feen  off  Lifljon  during  the  month  of  September,  or,  as  fome  fay,  December.  Of  the  extenfive 
inigratlons  of  this  fpecics  wc  have  the  following  more  particular  account  in  Pennant's  Arfilc  Zoology  :  «  It 
anhabits  the  coall  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  breeds,  and  migrates  fouthward  as  far  as  South  Carolina. 
"In  Europe,  it  is  cornmen  on  the  coafl  of  Norway  and  Iceland  ;  hut  as  it  never  voluntarily  flies  over  land,  is 
aiot  feen  In  the  Baltic.  It  wanders  for  food  as  far  as  the  coafl:  of  Lifbon  and  Gibraltar,  where  it  has  been 
feen  in  December,  plunging  for  fardinas.  Straggles  as  high  as  Greenland.  In  northern  Afia,  it  has  been  once 
feen  by  Steller  off  Bering's  ifle  ;  fcut  has  been  frequently  met  with  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  particularly  in  numbers  about  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland.  Captain  Cook  alfo  faw  them  in  his 
paffage  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  remoter  from  land  than  they  had  been  feen  elfewhere. 
Among  thofe  obferved  in  the  South  Sea,  is  the  variety  called  fula,  with  a  few  black  feathers  in  the  tail  and 
among  the  fecondarles.  They  are  found  not  only  on  the  Feroe  Iflands,  but  on  our  coafts,  one  having  been 
brought  to  me  a  few  years  ago  which  had  fallen  down  wearied  with  its  flight."  In  the  month  of  Auguit,  the 
fame  accurate  naturahft  has  obferved  in  Caithnefs  their  northera  migrations:  he  has  feen  them  paffin^  the 
whole  day  in  flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen  in  each  :  in  calm  weather  they  fly  high  ;  in  ftorms  they  fly  lew,  and 
uear  the  fliore  ;  but  never  crofs  over  the  land,  even  when  a  bay  with  promontories  intervenes,  but  follow, 
at  an  equal  diftance,  the  courfe  of  the  bay,  and  regularly  double  every  cape.  Many  of  the  parties  made  a 
fort  of  halt  for  the  fske  of  flflilng :  they'foared  to  a  vaft  height,  then  darting  headlong  into  the  fea,  made  the 
water  foam  and  fpring  up  with  the  violence  of  their  defcent,  after  which  they  purfued  their  route.  Our  author 
inquired  whether  they  ever  were  obferved  to  return  fouthward  in  the  fpring,  but  was  anfwered  ia  the  iiegativc|-, 

it  appears  that  they  annually  encircle  the  whole  ifland.. 
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kind  are  taught  to  choofe  the  properefl  habitations 
and  feeding  places,  and  to  fhift  their  quarters  feafon- 
ably,  by  the  unerring  hand  of  God. 

"  From  the  account  given  above  of  the  multitudes 
of  fea-fowls  that  feek  their  food  en  this  coaft,  we  may 
juftly  conclude  that  there  muft  be  inexhaufliUe  ftores 
of  fifh  there.  Let  us  for  a  moment  confine  o'.ir  at- 
tention to  the  confumption  made  by  a  fingle  foeciea 
of  fowls.  The  folan  goofe  is  alraoft  infatiably  voraci- 
ous ;  he  flies  with  great  force  and  velocity,  toils  all  the 
day  with  very  httle  intermifiion,  and  digefts  his  food 
in  a  very  fhort  time ;  he  difdains  to  eat  any  thin  a- 
worfe  than  herring  or  mackarel,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  very 
hungry  place,  which  he  takes  care  ta  avoid  or  aban- 
don.  We  fhall  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
100,000  of  that  kind  around  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda  ; 
and  this  calculation  is  by  far  too  moderate,  as  no  lefs 
than  20,000  of  this  kind  are  deftroyed  every  year,  in- 
cluding the  young  ones.  We  fhall  fuppofc,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  folan  geefe  fojourn  in  thefe  feas 
for  about  feven  months  of  the  year  ;  that  each  of 
them  deftroys  five  herrings  in  a  day  ;  a  fubfiftence  in- 
finitely poor  for  fo  greedy  a  creature,  unlefs  it  were 
more  than  half  fupported  at  the  expence  of  other 
fifhes.  Here  we  have  100,000,000  of  the  fineft  fifh 
in  the  world  devoured  annually  by  a  fingle  fpecies  of 
the  St  Kilda  fea-fowls. 

"  If,  in  the  next  place,  it  be  confidered,  that  much 
the  greateil  part  of  the  other  tribes  have  much  the 
fame  appetite  for  herring,  and  purfue  it  from  place  to 
place,  in  the  feveral  migrations  it  makes  from  one  fea 
to  another,  the  confumption  muft  be  prodigioufly  great. 
Taking  thefe  into  the  accounc,  and  allowing  them  the 
fame  quantity  of  food,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  vaft  fuperiority  in  point  of  numbers,  tho' 
their  flomachs  are  confiderably  weaker ;  we  fee  there 
are  no  Icfs  than  200,000,000  of  herrings  fwallowed 
up  every  year  by  the  birds  of  a  very  fmali  diftrid  of 
rocks,  which  occupy  fo  inconfiderable  a  fpace  in  the 
Deucaledonian  ocean. 

Should  all  the  articles  of  this  account  be  fuftain- 
ed,  articles  which  feem  no  lefs  juft  than  plain,  and 
fhould  our  curiofity  lead  us  into  a  new  calculation,  al- 
lowing between  600  and  700  to  every  barrel,  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  330,000  barrels  are  annually 
carried  away  by  fuch  creatures." 

Thefe  birds  are  well  known  on  mod  of  the  coafts  of 
England,  but  not  by  the  name  of  the  Solan  goofe.  In 
Cornwall  and  in  Ireland  they  are  called  gannets ;  by 
the  Wtlfli,  gan.  Mr  Ray  fuppofed  the  Cornifh  gan- 
net  to  be  a  fpecies  of  large  gull  :  a  very  excufable 
miftake  ;  for  during  his  fix  months  refidcnce  in  Corn- 
wall, he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  that  bird, 
except  flying  ;  and  in  the  air  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  gull.  On  that  fuppofition  he  gave  oui  flcua  the 
title  of  cataraEla,  a  name  borrowed  from  ^.rillotle,  and 
which  admirably  exprefles  the  rapid  defcent  of  this 
bird  on  its  prey  Mr  Moyle  firft  deteded  this  mif- 
take  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Borlafe,  by  prefent- 
ing  us  with  a  fine  fpecimen  of  this  bird,  confirms  the 
©pinion  of  Mr  Moyle  ;  at  the  fame  time  giving  the 
following  natural  hiftory  of  the  bird. 

*'  The  gannet  comes  on  the  coafts  of  Cornwall  in 
the  latter  end  of  fummer,  or  beginning  of  autumn; 
ioy«ring  over  the  (hoals  of  pilcharda  that  com«  down 
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to  us  through  St  George's  Channel  from  the  northern  PclicacTj*. 
fea.    The  gasnet  feldom  comes  near  the  land,  but  is  — — y—-^ 
conftant  to  its  prey,  a  fwre  fign  to  the  fifliermen  that 
the  pilchards  are  on  the  coafts;  and  when  the  pil- 
chards retire,  generally  about  the  end  of  November, 
the  gannets  are  feen  no  more.    The  bird  now  fent 
was  killed  at  Chandour,  near  Mountfhay,  Sept.  30. 
1762,  after  a  long  ftruggle  with  a  water-fpanicl,  af- 
fifted  by  the  boatmen  ;  for  it  was  ftrong  and  pugna- 
cious.   The  perfon  who  took  it  obferved  that  it  had 
a  tranfparent  membrane  under  the  eye-hd,  with  which 
it  covered  at  pleafure  the  whole  eye,  wiihout  obfcuring 
the  fight  or  fliutting  the  eye-hd  ;  a  gracious  provifion 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  eyes  of  fo  weighty  a  creature,, 
whofe  method  of  taking  it8  prey  is  by  darting  head- 
long on  it  from  a  height  of  150  feet  or  more  into  the 
water.    About  four  years  auo,  one  of  thefe  birds  fly- 
ing over  Penzance,  (a  thing  that  rarely  happens),  and 
feeing  fome  pilchards  lie  on  a  fir-plank,  in  a  ceilar 
ufed  for  curing  filh,  darted  itfelf  down  with  fuch  vio- 
lence, that  it  ftruLk  its  bill  quite  through  the  board 
(about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick),  and  broke  its 
neck."  ' 

Thefe  birds  are  fonactimes  taken  at  fea  by  a  decep- 
tion of  the  like  kind ;  the  fifticrmen  faftening  a  pilchard 
to  a  board,  as  in  St  Kilda  they  faften  herrings,  and 
which  in  the  fame  manner  decoys  the  unwary  gannet. 
to  its  own  deftruftion. 

In  the  Caiarada  of  Juba  may  be  found  many  cha^- 
raders  of  this  bird  :  he  fays,  that  the  bill  is  toothed  ; 
that  its  eyes  are  fiery  ;  and  that  Ics  colour  is  white  : 
and  in  the  very  name  is  exprefled  its  furious  defc  eat 
on  its  prey.-  The  reft  of  his  accounts  favour  of  fable. 
— We  are  uncertain  whether  the  gannet  breeds  in  any 
other  parts  of  Europe  brfides  our  own  iflands  ;  except, 
as  Mr  Ray  fufpeae,  the  fula  (defcribed  in  Clufius's 
Exotics,  which  breeds  in  Feroe  Ifles)  be  the  fnme  bird. 

4.  The  fula,  or  booby,  is  fomewhat  lefs  thnn  a 
goofe  ;  the  bafis  of  the  bill  yellow,  and  of  bare  feathers; 
the  eyes  of  a  light-grey  colonr  ;  the  lower  part  of  the' 
bill  of  a  light  brown.    The  colours  of  the  body  are 
brown  and  white  ;  but  varied  fo  in  dii'Ferent  indivi- 
duals, that  they  cannot  be  defcribed  by  them.  Their 
wings  are  very  long  ;  their  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow, 
fliapcd  like  thofe  of  corvorants.    They  frequent  the 
Bahama  iflands,  where  they  breed  all  months  in  the 
year,  laying  one,  two,  or  three  eggs,  on  the  bare 
rock.    While  young,  they  are  tovered  with  a  white 
down,  and  continue  fo  till  they  are  almott  ready  to 
fly.    They  feed  on  fifli  like  the  reft  of  this  genus ; 
but  have  a  very  trqublefome  enemy  of  the  man-of-war 
bird,  which  lives  on  the  fpoils  obtained  ftom  other 
fea-birds,  particularly  the  booby.     As  foon  as  this 
rapacious  enemy  perceives  that  the  booby  has  taken  a 
fiOi,  he  flies  furiwufly  at  him,  upon  which  the  former 
dives  to  avoid  the  blow  ;  but  as  he  cannot  fwallow  hie 
prey  below  water,  he  is  foon  obliged  to  come  up  again 
with  the  fifli  in  his  bill  as  before,  when  he  fuff'ers  a 
new  aflault;  nor  does  his  enemy  ceafe  to  perfecute 
him  till  he  lets  go  the  fifli,  which  the  other  immedi- 
ately carries  off. 

^  ■5'  T^-^  g""^^^  booby,  called  by  Lionsus  pdkani 
Balfani  pujusy  frequents  the  rivers  and  fea-coafts  of 
Florida,  purfuing  and  devouring  fiflies  like  others  of 
the  genuf.  Mr  Catefby  inform?  us,  that  he  has  fe- 
veral* 
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;^el|e^n«»,  ^C'Ih!  timcs  found  them  difabled,  aod  fometimes  dead, 
on  the  fhore  }  whence  he  thinks  that  they  meet  with 
fharks  or  otber  voracious  fifhes,  which  deftroy  them. 
The  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe ;  the  head  and 
neck  remarkably  prominent  ;■  the  back  of  a  brown 
colour ;  the  belly  diiflcy  white  ;  the  feet  black,  and 
(helped  like  thofe  of  a  corvorant  j  the  head  elegantly 
fpotted  with  white;  the  wings  extend  fix  feet  when 
fpread.  Both  this  fpecies  and  the  laft  have  a  joint  in 
the  upper  mandil^le  of  the  bill,  by  which  they  can 
raife  it  confiderably  from  the  lower  one  without  open- 
ing the  mouth.  .   .     i    u  j 

6.  The  aquilcs,  or  man-of-war  bird,  is  in  the  body 
about  the  iize  of  a  large  fowl ;  in  length  three  feet, 
and  in  breadth  14.  The  bill  is  fleniler,  five  mches 
lono-,  and  much  curved  at  the  point ;  the  colour  is 
duiky;  from  the  bafe  a  reddifh  dark-coloured  flcm 
fprcads  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  taking  in  the  eyes  : 
from  the  under  mandible  hangs  a  large  membranaqe- 
ous  bag  attached  fome  way  down  the  throat,  as  in 
the  pelicati,  and'applic^d  to  the  fame  ufes  ;  the  colour 
of  this  is  a  fine  deep  red,  fprinkled  on  the  fides  with  a 
few  fcattered  feathers:  the  whole  plumage  18 brownilh- 
black,exieptthewlngooverts,whichhavearufous  tinge: 

the  tail  is  long,  afld  much  forked  :  the  outer  feathers 
are  18  inches  or  more  in  length  ;  the  middle  ones  from 
feven  to  eight:  the  legs  are  fmall,  all  the  toes  are 
webbed  together,  and  the  wtbs  are  deeply  indented ; 
the  colour  of  them  is  dulky  red. 

The  female  differs  in  wanting  the  membranaceous 
^ouch  under  the  chm  ;  and  in  having  the  belly  white  ; 
In  other  things  is  greatly  like  the  male. 

The  frigate  pelican,  or  man-of-war  bird  (b),  as  it 
is  by  fome  called,  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  met  with 
between  the  tropics,  and  ever  out  at  fea,  being  only 
feen  on  the  wing.    It  is  ufual  with  other  birds,  when 
fatigued  with  flying,  to  reft  themfelves  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  ;  but  nature,  from  the  exceeding  length 
of  wing  ordained  to  this,  has  made  the  rifing  there- 
from-utterly  Impofiible,  at  leaft  writers  not  only  fo  m- 
form  us,  but  every  one  whom  we  have  talked  with 
avers  the  fame  ;  though  perhaps  this  is  no  defeft  of 
nature,  as  it  fcarcely  feems  to  require  much  rett  ;  at 
leaft,  from  the  length  of  wing,  and  its  apparent  eafy 
Eliding  motion  (much  hke  that  of  the  kite),  it  appears 
capable  of  fuftaimng  very  long  flights  ;  for  it  is  often 
feen  above  100,  and  not  unfrequently  above  200, 
leagues  from  land.     It  has  indeed  been  known  to 
fettle  on  the  mafts  of  ftiips  ;  but  this  is  not  a  frequent 
circumftance,  though  it  will  often  approach  near,  and 
hover  about  the  top-maft  flag.    Sometimas  it  foars  to 
high  in  the  air  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible,  yet  at  other 
times  approaches  the  furface  of  the  fea,  where,  hover- 
ing at  fome  diftance,  the  moment  he  fpies  a  fifli,  it 
darts  down  on  it  with  the  titmoft  rapidity,  and  feldom 
without  fucccfs,  flying  upwards  again  as  quick  as  it 
defcendcd.    It  is  alfo  feen  to  attack*  gulls  and  other 
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birds  which  have  caught  a  tiih,  when  it  obliges  them  PaUci 
to  difgarge  it,  and  then  take  care  to  feize  it  before  it 
falls  into  the  water.  U  is  an  enemy  to  the  flying-fifh  \ 
for,  on  their  being  attacked  beneath  by  the  dolphin 
and  other  voracious  fifli,  to  efcape  their  jaws,  thefc  fe- 
mi-vclatiles  leap  out  of  the  water  in  clufters,  mv.king 
ufe  of  their  long  fins  as  wings  to  buoy  them  up  in  the 
air,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  fo  long  as  they  re- 
main wtt  ;  but  the  moment  they  become  dry  are  ufc- 
lefs,  and  drop  into  their  proper  element  again  :  during 
their  flight,  the  frigate  darts  In  among  the  ftioal,  and 
feizes  one  or  two  at  leaft.    Thefe  birds  know  the  ex- 
ail  place  where  the  fi-fh  arc  to  rife  from  the  bubbling 
of  the  water»  which  direfts  them  to  the  fpot ;  in  this 
they  are  accompanied  by  gulls  and  other  birds,  who 
aiA  in  concert  with  them. 

Thefe  birds,  which,  though  not  uncommon  every- 
where within  the  tropics,  yet  are  lefs  frequent  in  fome 
places  than  others,  were  feen  by  Cook  in  304-  deg.  In 
the  old  route  of  navigators,  they  are  mentioned  fre- 
quently as  being  met  with  at  Afcenfiou  Ifland,  Ceylon, 
Eaft  Indies,  andChina(c).  Dampierfaw  them  in  great 
plenty  in  the  ifland  of  Aves  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Our 
later  navigators  talk  of  them  as  frequenting  various 
places  of  the  South  Sea,  about  the  Mcirqucfas,  Eafter 
Ifles,  and  New  Caledonia,  alfo  at  Otaheitee,  though  at 
this  laft  place  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  many  others. 
They  are  faid  to  make  nefts  on  trees,  if  there  be  any 
within  a  proper  diftance ;  otherwife  on  the  rocks.  They 
lay  one  or  two  eggs  of  a  flefli-colour,  marked  with  crim- 
fon  fpots.    The  young  birds  are  covered  with  greyiftx 
white  down  :  the  legs  arc  of  the  fame  colour,  and  the 
bill  16  white.    There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which 
is  Ufs,  meafuring  only  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
the  extent  from  wing  to  wing  ia  five  feet  and  a  half.  The 
bill  is  five  inches  long,  and  red ;  the  bafe  of  it,  and  bare 
fpace  round  the  eye,  are  of  the  fame  colour;  the  noftrils 
are  fufficiently  apparent,  and  appear  near  the  bafe  ;  the 
ftiape  of  the  bill  is  as  in  the  larger  one  :  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings, 
are  ferruginous  brown  ;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  breaft,  are  white  j  the  tail  is  greatly  forked  as 
in  the  other;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  yellow. 

"  In  my  coUedion  (fays  Latham)  is  a  bird  very  li- 
milar  to  this,  if  not  the  fame  :  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  full  black  ;  breaft  and  belly  mottled  with  afli- 
colour ;  the  inner  ridge  of  the  wing  the  fame  ;  the  biU 
has  the  long  furrow,  as  is  feen  in  the  greater  one  ;  but 
the  noftrils  are  fufficiently  apparent,  being  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  rather  broader  at  that  part  near  the 
bafe.  This  has  a  large  red  pouch  at  the  chin  and 
throat,  as  in  the  former  fpecies.  It  is  moft  likely  that 
onine  is  the  male  bird,  as  others,  fufpefted  to  be  of 
the  oppofite  fex,  have  little  or  no  traces  of  the  jugular 
pouch.  This  fuppofition  feems  juftified  from  a  pair 
in  the  Hunterian  mufeum,  in  both  of  which  the  plu- 
mage is  wholly  black  j  the  one  has  a  large  pouch,  the 

other 


U\  It  is  alfo  called  tailkur,  or  tailor,  by  the  French,  from  the  motion  of  its  tail  reprefenting  a  pair  of 
(hears  when  opened  ;  and  when  on  the  wing,  it  opens  and  fhuts  them  frequently,  in  the  manner  of  ufmg  that 

'T^ii^)^o7^^thy  SJj'to  bHue  of  the  forts  of  birds  ufed     fifhing  by  the  Chinefe. 
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mis.  other  deftitute  of  it.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the 
greater  and  lefFer  frigates  are  the  fame  bird,  in  diffe- 
rent periods  of  age." 

7.  The  onocrotakis,  or  peHcan  of  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America  ;  thou /h  Linnaeus  thinks  that  the  pelican  of 
America  may  pcffibly  be  a  diftinft  variety.  This  crea- 
ture,, in  Afric  a,  is  much  larger  in  the  body  than  a 
,  fvvan',  and  fomewhat  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour.  Its 
*  four  toes  are  all  webbed  together  ;  and  its  neck  in  fome 
meafure  refembles  that  of  a  fvvan  :  but  that  hngularity 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds  is  in  the  bill  and 
the  great  pouch  underneath.  This  enormous  bill  is 
15  inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  a  good  way  back  behind  the  eyes.  At  the 
bafe  the  bill  is  fomewhat  green ifh,  but  veries  towards 
the  end,  being  of  a  reddifh  blue.  It  is  very  thick  in 
the  beginning,  but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where  it  hooks 
downwards.  The  under  chap  is  ftill  more  extraordi- 
nary ;  for  to  the  lower  edges  of  it  hang  a  bag,  reach- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is 
faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  15  quarts  of  water. 
This  bag  the  bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling  up  into 
the  hollow  of  the  under-chap  ;  but  by  opening  the  bill, 
and  putting  ohe's  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be 
diftended  at  plciifure.  The  Ikin  of  which  it  is  formed 
will  then  he  feen  of  a  bluifh  afh  colour,  with  many 
fibres  and  veins  running  over  its  fiirface.  It  is  not  co- 
vered with  feathers,  but  with  a  fliort  downy  fubftance 
as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fattin,  and  is  attached  all  along 
to  the  under  edges  of  the  chap,  is  fixed  backward  to 
the  neck  of  the  bird  by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches 
near  half  way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty,  it  is  not 
feen  ;  but  when  the  bird  has  fifhed  with  fuccefs,  it  is 
then  incredible  to  what  an  extent  it  is  often  feen  dila- 
ted. For  tlie  firft  thing  the  pelican  does  in  fiflling  is 
to  fill  up  the  bag  ;  and  then  it  returns  to  digeit  its  bur- 
den at  leifure.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  wideft 
extent,  a  peifon  may  run  his  head  into  the  bird's 
mouth,  and  conceal  it  in  this  monflrous  pouch,  thus 
adapted  for  very  Angular  purpofes.  Yet  this  is  nothing 
to  what  R'uyfch  affures  us,  who  avers  that  a  man  has 
been  feen  to  hide  his  whole  leg,  boot  and  all,  in  the 
tnonftrous  jaws  of  one  of  thefe  animals.  At  firft 
appearance  this  would  feem  impoflible,  as  the  fides 
of  the  under  chap,  from  which  the  bag  depends,  are 
not  above  an  inch  afunder  when  the  bird's  bill  is  firft 
opened  ;  but  then  they  are  capable  of  great  feparation  ; 
and  it  muft  neceffarily  be  fo,  as  the  bird  preys  upon 
large  fifhes,  and  hides  them  by  dozens  in  its  pouch. 
Tertre  affirms,  that  it  will  hide  as  many  fifh  as  will 
ferve  60  hungry  men  for  a  m.eal. 

This  pelican  was  once  alfo  known  in  Europe,  parti- 
cularly in  Ruffia  ;  but  it  fcems  to  havn  defcrted  our 
coafts.  This  is  the  bird  of  which  fo  many  fabulous 
accounts  have  been-propagated  ;  fuch  as  its  feeding  its 
young  with  its  own  blood,  and  its  carrying  a  provifion 
of  water  for  them  in  its  great  refervoir  in  the  defert. 
But  the  abfurdity  of  the  firft  account  anf\\ers  itfelf ; 
and  as  for  the  latter,  the  pelican  ufes  its  bag  for  very 
different  purpofcs  than  that  of  filling  it  with  .vater. 

Ciavigero,  in  h<  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  fays  that  "  there 
are  two  fpecies,  er  rather  varieties,  of  this  bird  in 
Mexico;  the  one  having  a  fmooth  bill,* the  other  a 
notcheJ  one.    Although  the  Europeans  are  acquaint 
ed  with  this  bird,  I  do  not  kaow  whether  they  arg 
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equally  well  acquainted  with  the  fingular  circiimftance  Pelicanns* 
of  its  affifting  the  fick  or  hurt  of  its  own  fpecies  ;  a  '""^  :  -' 
circumftance  which  the  Americans  fometimes  take  ad- 
vantage of  totprocure  fifh  without  trouble.  They  take 
a  live  pelican,  break  its  wing,  and  after  tying  it  to  a 
tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  there 
they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other  pelicans  with  their 
provifions,  and  as  foon  as  they  fee  thefe  throw  up  the 
filh  from  their  poucli,  run  in,  and  after  leaving  a  little 
for  the  captive  bird,  they  carry  off  the  reft." 

This  amaz^ing  pouch  may  be  confidered  as  analogous 
to  the  crop  in  other  birds  ;  with  this  difference,  that  as 
theirs  lie  at^the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  fo  this  is  placed 
at  the  t0p»  Thus,  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  mace- 
rate their  food  for  their  young  in  their  crops,  and  then 
fupvly  them  ;  fo  the  pelican  fupplies  its  young  by  a 
more  ready  e;  ntrivance,  and  macerates  their  food  in  its 
bill,  or  ftores  it  for  its  own  particular  fuftenance. 

Thi^  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giving  ih\a 
biid  admirable  quahties  and  parental  affcftions  :  ftruck, 
perhaps,  with  its  extraordinary  figure,  they  were  wil- 
ling to  fupply  it  with  as  extraordinary  appetites  j  and 
having  found  it  with  a  large  refervoir,  they  were  plea- 
fed  with  turning  it  to  the  moft  tender  and  parental 
ufes.  But  the  truth  is,  the  pelican  is  a  very  heavy, 
fKiggifh,  voracious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted  to  take  thofc 
flights,  or  to  make  thofe  cautious  provifions  for  a  di- 
ftant  time,  which  we  have  been  told  they  do. 

The  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  flrong  wings,  furnifhed 
with  thick  plumage  of  an  afh-colour,  as  are  the  reft  of 
the  feathers  over  the  whole  boAy.  Its  eyes  are  very 
fmali,  when  compared  with  the^fize  of  its  head  ;  ther^ 
is  a  fadnefs  in  its  countenance,  and  its  whole  air  is  rae- 
bncholy.  It  Is  as  didl  and  reluftant  in  its  motions  as 
the  flamingo  is  fprightly  and  aftive.  It  is  flow  of  flight  j. 
and  when  it  rifes  to  fly,  performs  it  with  difficulty  and 
labour.  Nothing,  as  it  would  feem,  but  the  fpur  of 
neceffity,  could  make  thefe  birds  change  their  fituation, 
or  induce  them  to  afcend  into  the  air :  but  they  muii 
either  ftarve  or  fly. 

They  are  torpid  and  Inaftlve  to  the  laft  degree,  f® 
that  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  but  their  glut- 
tony ;  it  is  only  from  the  ftimulatic9ns  of  hunger  that 
they  are  excited  to  labour  ;  for  otherwife  they  would 
continue  always  in  fixed  repofe.  When  they  have  rai- 
fed  themfelves  about  30  or  40  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  they  turn  ilieir  head  with  one  eye  downwards, 
and  continue  to  fly  in  that  pofture.  As  foon  as  they 
perceive  a  fifti  fufficiently  near  the  furface,  they  dart 
down  upon  it  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  feize  it 
with  unerring  certainty,  and  ftore  it  up  in  their  poucho 
They  then  rife  again,  though  not  without  great  labour, 
and  continue  hovering  and  fifhing,  with  their  head  on  • 
one  fide  as  before. 

This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort  and  indu- 
ftry  till  their  bag  is  full,  and  then  they  fly  to  land  to 
devour  and  digeit  at  leifure  the  fruits  of  their  iuduflry, 
Thiii,  however,  it  would  appear,  they  are  not  long  in^ 
perfoi-ming;  for  towards  night  ihey  have  another  hun- 
gry call,  and  they  again  rehi6tantly  go  to  labour.  At 
night,  when  their  fifhing  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the 
day  crowned  with  fuccefs,  thefe  lazy  birds  retire  a  little 
way  'rom  the  fhore  ;  and,  though  with  the  webbed  feet 
and  clumfy  figure  of  a  goofe,  they  will  be  concerned 
to  perch  nowhere  but  upon  trees  among  the  light  and 
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S*t.!icaT}ns.  airy  tenants  of  the  foreft.  There  they  take  their  rc- 
^ ""'  »  folc  for  the  night ;  and  often  fpenJ  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  except  fuch  times  as  they  are  fifiiing,  fitting  in 
<i!fmal  fclemnity,  and,  as  it  would  feem,  half  afleep. 
Their  attitude  is  with  the  head  rerting  upon  their 
..great  bag,  and  that  retting  upon  their  breaft.  There 
•they  remain  without  motion,  or  once  changing  their 
fituation,  till  t:he  calls  of  hunger  break  their  repofe, 
•and  till  they  find  it  indifpenfa'  ly  neceffary  to  fill  their 
magazine  for  a  frefh  meal.    Thus  their  life  is  fpeiit 

■  between  fleeping  and  eating  ;  and  our  nuthor  adils, 
•that  they  are  as  foul  as  they  are  voracious,  as  they 

are  every  moment  voiding  excrements  ia  heaps  as  large 

as  one's  fift. 

The  fame  Indolent  habits  feem  to  attend  them  even 
in  preparing  for  incubation,  and  defending  theiryoung 
when  excluded.  The  female  makes  no  prepatation 
for  her  neft,  nor  feems  to  choofe  any  place  in  pre- 

■  ference  to  lay  in  ;  but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare 
aground,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix,  and  there  conti 

nues  to  hatch  them,  Attached  to  the  place,  without 
any  defire  of  defending  her  eggs  or  htir  young,  fhe 
tamely  fits  and  fuffcts  them  to  be  taken  from  undeV 
htr.  Now  and  then  (he  juft  ventures  to  peck,  or  to 
cry  out  when  a  perfon  offers  to  beat  her  off. 

She  feeds  her  young  with  fifh  macerated  for  fon\e 
•  time  in  her  bag  ;  and  when  they  cry,  flies  off  for  a  new 
fupply.  Labat  tells  us,  that  he  took  two  of  thcfe 
when  very  young,  and  tied  them  by  the  leg  to  a  poft 
ftuck  into  the  ground,  where  he  had  the  pleafurc  of 
feeing  the  old  one  for  feveral  days  come  to  feed  them, 
remaining  with  them  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  and 
fpending  the  night  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung 
over  them.  By  thtfe  means  they  were  all  three  be- 
come fo  familiar,  that  they  fufFered  themfelves  to  be 
handled;  and  the  young  ones  very  kindly  accepted 
whatever  fifh  he  olFered  them.  Thefe  they  always 
put  firfl:  into  their  bag,  and  then  fwallowed  at  their 
leifure. 

It  feems,  however,  that  they  are  but  difagteeable 
-and  ufelefs  domefticks  ;  their  gluttcny  can  fcarcely  be 
fatisfied  ;  their  flefh  fintUs  very  rancid,  and  taftes  a 
thoufand  times  worfe  than  it  fmells.  The  native  A- 
mericans  kill  vaft  numbers;  not  to  eat,  for  they  are 
not  fit  even  for  the  banquet  of  a  favage,  but  to  con- 
vei  t  their  large  bags  into  purfes  and  tobacco-pouches. 
They  beftow  no  fmall  pains  in  drefling  the  fliin  with 
fait  and  alhes,  rubbing  it  well  with  oil,  and  then 
forming  it  to  their  purpofe.  It  thus  becomes  fo  folt 
and  pliant,  that  the  Spanllh  women  fometimes  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work-bags  of. 

Yet,  with  all  the  feeming  hebetude  of  this  bird,  it 
is  not  entirely  incapable  of  ioftrudion  in  a  domeilic 
Hate.  Father  Raymond  affures  us,  that  he  has  feen 
one  fo  tame  and  well  educated  among  the  native  A 
mericans,  that  it  would  go  off  in  the  morning  at  the 
word  of  command,  and  return  before  night  to  its 
mafter,  with  its  great  pouch  diftended  with  plunder : 
a  part  of  which  the  favages  would  make  it  difgorge, 
and  a  part  they  would  permit  it  to  refervc  for  itfclf. 

"  The  peli£an,"  as  Faber  relates,  "  is  not  defti- 
tute  of  other  qualifications.  One  of  thofc  which  was 
brought  alive  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  court,  where  it 
;iived  40*^ears,  feemed  to  be  p»flefled  of  very  uncom- 
:mon  fcnfations.    It  wa8  much  delighted  in  the  com- 


pany and  converfation  of  men,  and  in  mufic  botii  vo-  VtWc 
cal  and  inftrumental ;  for  it  would  v/illiKgly  ftand," 
fays  he,  "  by  thofe  that  fung  or  founded  the  trum- 
pet ;  and  ftretching  out  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear 
to  the  mufio,  liilened  very  attentively  to  its  harmony, 
though  its  15wn  voice  was  little  pleafanter  than  the 
braying  of  an  afs."  Gsfner  tells  us,  that  the  em- 
peror  Maxinftilian  had  a  tame  pelican  which  lived  for 
a!)Ove  80  years,  and  that  always  attended  his  army  on 
their  march.  It  was  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  kind^ 
and  had  a  daily  allowance  by  the  erttperor's  ordersi, 
As  another  proof  of  the  great  age  to  which  the  pelt- 
can  livens,  Aldrc.vandus  makes  mention  of  one  of  thefe 
birds  that  was  kept  feveral  years  at  Mechlin,  and  was 
verily  believed  to  be  50  year.i  old. — >We  often  fee  thefe 
birds  at  our  (hews  about  town. 

Mr  Edwards,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Birds,  deforibes  the 
pelican  of  America  from  one,  the  body  of  which  was 
lent  him  ftuffed  and  dried.  From  the  point  of  the  bill 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth  meafured  i  3  inche?,  and 
the  wing  when  clofed  meafured  18  inches.  The  pouch 
when  dry  appeared  ot  the  corfiftence  and  colour  of  a 
brown  dry  ox's  bladder,  having  fibres  running  its  whole 
length,  and  blood^vefTcls  crofling  them  j  and  procf  ed- 
ing  from  the  fides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bill,  which 
opened  into  this  pouch,  its  whole  length.  The  greater 
bone  of  the  wing  being  broken,  was  found  to  be  light, 
hollow,  void  of  marrow,  and  the  fides  of  it  thin  as 
parchment.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  writes  thus  of  it  (fee 
Nat.  H'ljl.  of  "Jamaica^  vol.  ii.  p.  322.)  :  **  This  feems 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  white  pelican,  only  of  a  darker 
colour.  They  are  frequent  in  all  the  feas  of  the  hot 
Weft  Indies.  They  fifh  after  the  fame  manner  as  man- 
of-war  birds,  and  come  into  the  fheltered  bays  in  ftormy 
weather,  where  they  veiy  often  perch  on  trees  J  they 
fly  over  the  fea  as  gulls,  and  take  the  filh  when  they 
fpy  them,  by  falling  doVvn  upon  them,  and  they  then 
rife  again  and  do  the  like.  They  are  not  reckoned 
good  food.  When  they  are  feen  at  fea,  it  is  a  fign  of 
being  near  land."  Wafer,  in  his  voyage  and  defcription 
of  the  ifthmus  of  America,  fays,  "  The  pelican  ia 
not  found  on  the  South  Sea  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  but 
thoy  abound  on  the  riorthern  fide :  They  are  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  under  the  throat  hangs  a  Lag  : 
the  old  on«8  are  .not  eaten,  but  the  young  are  good 
meat."  Mr  Edwards,  in  another  place,  gives  the  de- 
fcription of  a  pelican,  which  he  fays  is  double  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  largeft  fwan.  His  drawing  was  made  from 
the  pelican  Ihown  at  London  in  1745,  which  was 
brought  by  Capt.  Pelly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  larger  than  anywhere  clfe.  The  body, 
legs,  and  feet,  very  much  refemble  the  peHc«n  of  A- 
merica ;  and  it  differs  little  but  in  the  head  and  neck, 
which  laft  is  very  long,  likeafwan's;  the  billis  ftraighter, 
and  the  upper  part  only  hooked  at  the  end ;  the  pouch 
is  fliaped  fomething  different,  hanging  more  dowrn  in  the 
middle.  Mr  Edwards  thus  defcribes  it.  "  From  the 
point  of  the  Will  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  20  inches 
of  our  Englifh  meafure,  which  is  fix  inches  more  than 
any  natural  hiftorian  has  found  it  ;  the  academy  of 
Paris  hiving  meafured  one  which  was  about  14  inches, 
Paris  meafure  I  fuppofe ;  and  our  countryman,  Wil- 
loughby,  njeafured  one  brought  from  Ruflis,  ♦•hich 
he  makes  14  inches  Englifh.  1  thought  it  fomething 
incredible  in  Willoughby'a  defcription,  that  a  man 
4  Aould 
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iliean   fhouM  \mt  his  head  into  the  pqj^ch  under  the  bill,  till 
"       I  faw  It  performed  in  this  bird  by  its  keeper,  and  am 
fure  a  ferond  man's  head  might  have  been  put  in  with 
it  at  the  fame  time." 

The  Academy  of  Pari*  think  the  bird  they  have  de- 
fcribed  is  the  pelican  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  Onocrota- 
lus  of  Pliny.  They  are  alfo  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  long-lived  bird  ;  for,  out  of  a  great  num- 
ber kept  at  Verfailles,  n©nc  had  died  for  more  than  12 
years,  being  the  only  animals  kept  in  the  menagcry  of 
which  fome  have  not  died  in  that  time.  Some  authors 
fay  they  live  60  or  70  years. 

Capt.  Keeling,  in  his  voyage  to  Sierra  Leona,  fays 
the  pelicans  there,  are  as  large  as  fwans,  of  a  white 
colour,  with  exceeding  long  bills  ;  and  M.  Thevenot, 
in  his  travels  to  the  Levant,  obferves,  that  the  pelicans 
about  fome  part  of  the  Nile  near  the  Red  Sea  fwim 
by  the  bank  lide  like  geefe,  in  fuch  great  numhers  that 
they  cannot  be  counted.  Father  Mcrolla,  in  his  voy- 
age to  Congo,  fays  pelicans  are  often  met  with  in  the 
road  to  Singa,  and  are  all  over  black,  except  on  their 
bread,  which  is  of  a  flefh  colour  like  the  neck  of  a 
turkey.  He  adds  further,  that  father  Francis  de  Pa- 
via  informed  him,  that  on  his  journey  to  Singa  he  ob- 
ferved  certain  large  white  birds,  with  long  beaks,  necks, 
and  feet,  which,  whenever  they  heard  the  leall  found 
of  an  inftrument,  began  immediately  to  dance,  and 
leap  about  the  rivers,  where  they  always  reli  le,  and 
whereof  they  were  great  lovers  :  this,  he  faid,  he  took" 
a  great  pleafure  to  contemplate,  and  continued  often 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  obferve. 

It  would  extend  our  article  beyond  all  proportion, 
were  we  to  touch  on  each  individual  fpecies  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  genus,  together  with  their  accidental  varieties. 
But  as  the  genua  is  unqueftionably  very  curious,  we 
(hall  here  fubjoin  a  lift  of  books,  which  fuch  of  our 
readers  as  defire  it  may  have  recourfe  to  for  further  in- 
formation :  jEJivard's  H'ljlory  of  Birds  ;  Natural  Hi/- 
tory  of  Jamaica  ;  Mem.  de  I'^cademie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences  y 
depuis  1666  jufyu'a  1699,  torn.  3.  troifieme  par  tie,  p. 
1 86. ;  Willoughby  ;  Pennant's  Bi  itijh  and  Ardic  Zoology  ; 
and  Latham^s  Synopfis  of  Birds  ;  the  laft  of  which  ia  the 
fvilleft  and  moft  fcientilical  of  any  we  have  yet  feen. 

PELION  (Diodorus  Siculus,  &c.),  Pelios,  mons 
underllood,  (Mela,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca),  a  moun 
tain  of  Theffaly  near  Offa,  and  hanging  over  the  Sinus 
Pelafgicus,  or  Pegaficus  ;  its  top  covered  with  pines, 
the  fides  with  oaks,  (Ovid).  Said  alfo  to  abound  in 
wild  afh,  (Val.  Flaccus),  From  this  mountain  was 
cut  the  fpear  of  Achilles,  called  pelias.,  which  none 
but  himfelf  could  wield,  (Homer).  Dicearchus,  Ari- 
ftotle's  fcholar,  found  this  mountain  1250  paces  hi;; her 
than  any  other  of  Theffaly,  (Pliny).  Pelius,  Cicero; 
Peliacus^  (Catullus),  the  epithet. 

PELL  A  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  fituated  on  the  confines 
of  Emathia,  a  diftrici:  of  Macedonia,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and 
there/"ore  Herodotus  sllots  it  to  Botticea,  a  maritime 
diftrift  on  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It  was  the  royal  re- 
lidence,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  verging  to  the  fouth- 
well,  encompaffed  with  unpaiTable  marfhes  fummer  and 
winter  :  in  which,  next  the  town,  a  citadel  like  an 
ifland  rifes,  placed  on  a  bank  or  dam,  a  prodigious 
work,  both  fupporting  the  wail  and  fecuring  it  from 
any  hurt  by  means  of  the  circumfluent  water.  Ac  a 
Vol. XIV.  Part  L 
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diftance,  it  feem?  clofe  to  the  town,  but  is  ft-parated  Pelletlcr 
from  it  by  the  Ludias,  running  by  the  walls,  and  join-       H  . 
ed  to  it  by  a  bridge,  (Livy)  ;  diflant  from  the  fea  120  ^'"^"^'"''j 
ftadia,  the  Ludias  being  fo  far  navigable,  (Strabo).  * 
Mela  calls  the  town  Pelle,  though  moft  Greek  authors 
write  Pella.    The  birth-place  of  Philip,  who  enlarged 
it ;  and  afterwards  of  Alexander,  (Strabo,  Mela).  Con.- 
tinned  to  be  the  royal  refidence  down  to  Perfes,  (Li- 
vy).   Called  Pella   Colonic^   (Pliny)  ;   Colonia  Julia 
Augufla,  (Coin),    It  afterwards  came  to  decline,  with 
but  few  and  mean  inhabitants,  (Lucian).    It  is  noV 
called  Ta  iiccxuhctoii   the  Little  Palace^  (Holttenius). 
Pellaus,  both  the  gentilitious  name  and  the  epithet, 
(Lucian,  Juvenal,  Martial.)— Another  Pella,  (Po- 
lybius,  Pliny)  ;  a  town  of  the  Decapolis,  on  the  other 
fide  the  Jordan  ;  abounding  in  water,  like  its  cogno- 
minal  town  in  Macedonia;  built  by  the  Macedonians, 
(Strabo)  ;  by  Selcucus,  (Eufebius)  ;  anciently  called 
Butisy  (Stephanus)  ;  Jpameoy  (Strabo)  ;  fituated 
miles  to  the  north-caft  of  Gerafa,  (Ptolemy).  Thi- 
ther the  Chriftians,  juft  before  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem 
by  Titus,   were  divinely  admoniihed  to  fly,  (Eufe- 
bius).   It  was  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  Perasa,  or 
Tranpjordan  country,  to  the  north,  (Jofephu8\ 

PELLETIEll  (James),  a  doftor  of  phyfic,  and 
an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Mans  in  15 17, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1582.  He  wss  an  excellent  Latirt 
and  French  poet,  a  good  orator,  phyfician,  and  gram- 
marian. He  wrote  Oeuvres  Poetiques,  Commentcures  La- 
tins fur  EucUdey  iffc. 

PELLETS,  in  heraldry,  thofe  ronndles  that  are 
black  ;  called  alfo  ogrejes  and  gu?Jlonesy  and  by  the 
French  torteaux  de  fable. 

PELLICLE,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  thiii 
film  or  fragment  of  a  meml  rane.  Among  chemifts  it 
fignifies  a  thin  furfacc  ofcryftals  uniformly  fprcad  over 
a  faline  liquor  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree. 

PELHSON,  or  Pellison  Fontanier,  (Paul), 
ona  of  the  fineft  gemiufes  of  the  17th  centTiry,  was  the 
fon  of  James  Pellifon  counfellor  at  Caftres.    He  waa 
born  at  Beziers  in  1624,  and  educated  in  the  Proteftant 
religion.    He  ftudied  with  fracefs  the  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Spani/h,   and  Italian  tonjues,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  reading  the  beft  authors  in  thefe  lan- 
guages ;  after  which  he  ftudied  the  law  at  Caftres  with 
reputation.    In  1652  he  purchafed  the  poft  of  fecre* 
tary  to  the  king,  and  five  years  after  became  firft  de- 
puty to  M.  Fouquet.     He  fufFered  by  the  difgrace  of 
that  minifter;  and  in  1661  was  confined  in  the  Baftile, 
from  whence  he  was  not  difcharged  till  four  years  after. 
During  his  confinement  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  controverfy  ;  and  in  1670  abjured  the  Proteftant 
religion.    Louis  XIV.  beftowed  upon  him  an  annual 
penfjoH  of  2000  crowns;  and  he  likewife  enjoyed  fe- 
veral  pofts.    In  1676  he  had  the  abbey  of  Giraentj 
and  fome  years  after  the  priory  of  St  Orens  at  Auch. 
He  died  in  1693.,  His  principal  works  are,  i.  The 
iliftory  of  the  French  Academy.    2.  Refleftions  on 
religious  Difputes,  &c.  in  4  vols  i2mo.  3.  The  Hiftory 
of  Louis  XIV.  5.  Hiftorical  Letters  and  Mifcellanies» 
in  3  vols  T  2mo 

PELOPfA,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  EIe»n«  in 
honour  of  Pelope.    A  ram  was  facrificed  on  the  occa- 
fioB,  which  koth  priefts  and  people  were  prohibited 
P  {torn 
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Jelopon-  from  partaking  of,  on  pain  of  excommunication  from 
nefus     Jupiter's  temple  :  the  neck  only  was  allotted  to  the 
Pelufium  officer  who  provided  wood  for  the  facrifice.  This 
■  officer  was  called  suxfuc ;  and  white  poplar  was  the 

only  wood  made  ufe  of  at  this  folemnity. 

PELOPONNESUS,  (Dionyfius),  a  large  penin- 
ftila  to  the  fouth  of  the  reft  of  Greece  }  called,  as  it 
were,  Pelopls  nefus  or  in/ula,  though  properly  not  an 
ifland,  but  a  peninfula  ;  yet  wanting  but  little  to  be 
one,  viz.  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  ending  in  a  point 
like  the  leaf  of  the  platane  or  plane  tree.  Anciently 
called  Jpia  and  Pelafgia ;  a  peninfula  fecond  to  no 
other  country  for  noblenefs;  fituated  between  two  feas, 
the  Egean  and  Ionian,  and  refembling  a  platane  leaf, 
en  account  of  its  angular  receffi:s  or  Ways,  (Pliny, 
Strabo,  Mela).  Strabo  adds  from  Homer,  that  one 
of  its  ancient  names  was  Argos,  with  the  epithet 
(haicum,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  ThefTaly,  called  Pelaf- 
gicum.  Divided  into  fix  parts;  namely,  Argolis,  La- 
conica,  MefTenia,  EHs,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia,  (Mela). 
Now  called  the  Morea. 

PELOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Tantalus 
king  of  Phrygia,  went  into  Elis,  where  he  married 
Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  ffinomaus  king  of  that 
country  ;  and  became  fo  powerful,  that  all  the  terri- 
tory which  lies  beyond  the  Ifthmus,  and  compofes  a 
confidcrable  part  of  Greece,  was  called  Peloponnefusy 
that  is,  the  ijland  of  Peleps,  from  his  name  and  the 
word  Nfc-of. 

PELT  A,  a  fmall,  light,  manageable  buckler,  ufed 
by  the  ancienta.  It  was  worn  by  the  Amazons.  The 
pelta  is  faid  by  fpme  ta  have  refembled  an  ivy  leaf  in 
form;  by  others  it  is  compared  to  the  leaf  of  an  Indian 
fig-tree  ;  and  by  Servius  to  the  moon  in  her  firft 
quarter. 

PELTARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  fillcu- 
lofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  Older,  Siliquofa.  The  ffticula  is  entire,  and  nearly 
©rbiciilatcd,  ccmprefred- plane,  and  not  opening. 

PELUSIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  and  ftrong 
city  of  Egypt,  without  the  Delta,  diftant  20  ftadia 
from  the  fea  ;  fituated  amidft  marfhcs  ;  and  hence  its 
name  and  its  ftrength.  Called  the  key  or  inlet  of  Egypt 
(Diodorus,  Hirtius)  ;  which  being  taken,  the  reft  of 
Egypt  lay  quite  open  and  expofed  to  an  enemy. 
Called  Sin  (Ezekiel).  Pelufacus  the  epithet  (Virgil, 
Diodorus).  From  its  ruins  arofe  Daraietta.  E.  Long. 
322.  N.  Lat.  31°. 

Mr  Savary  gives  us  the  following  account  of  this 
"LeHers  on  place  :  '*  The  period  of  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
hgypt.  of  the  other  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  is  loft  in  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  time.  It  flouriftied  long  before  Herodotus. 
As  it  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  country  on  the 
fide  of  Afia,  the  Pharaohs  rendered  it  a  confiderable 
fortrefs  :  one  of  them  raifed  a  rampart  of  30  leagues 
in  length  from  the  walls  of  this  town  to  Heliopolis. 
But  we  find  from  the  hiftory  of  nations  that  the  long 
wall  of  China,  tViofe  which  the  weaknefs  of  the  Greek 
emperors  led  them  to  build  round  Conftantinople,  and 
many  others,  built  at  an  immenfe  expence,  were  but 
feeble  barriers  againft  a  warlike  people  :  thefe  examples 
have  taught  us,  that  a  ftite,  to  be  ;in  fecurity  againft 
a  foreign  yoke,  muft  form  warriors  within  itfelf,  and 
that  men  muft  be  oppoCed  to  men.    This  rampart, 
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which  covered  Pelufium,  did  not  ftop  Cambyfes,  who  PeJ"fi 
attacked  it  with  a  forraidible  army.  The  feeble  cha- 
rafter  of  the  fon  of  Amafis,  unable  to  prevent  the  de- 
fertion  of  200,000  Egyptinns,  who  went  to  found  a 
colony  beyond  the  catarafts,  had  not  force  fufficient  to 
oppofe  that  torrent  which  broke  in  upon  his  country. 
Cambyfes,  after  a  bloody  battle,  wherein  he  cut  his 
enemies  to  pieces,  entered  Pelufium  in  triumph.  That 
memorable  day,  which  faw  the  defertion  of  one  part 
of  the  Egyptian  militia  and  the  ruin  of  the  other,  is 
the  true  epoch  of  the  fubjugation  of  that  rich  coun- 
try. Since  that  period,  it  has  paffed  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Perfians,  the  Macedonliins,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and'  the  Turks.  A  continued 
flavery  of  more  than  2000  years  feems  to  fecure  them 
an  eternal  bondage. 

"  Herodotus,  who  vifited  Pelufium  fome  years  after 
the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  relates  an  anecdote  which 
I  cannot  omit:  '  I  furveyed  (fayshej  the  plain  where 
the  two  armies  had  fought.  It  was  covered  with  hu- 
man bones  collefted  in  heaps.  Thofe  of  the  Perfians 
were  on  one  fide,  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  other, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  having  taken  care  to  fepa- 
rate  them  after  the  battle.  They  made  me  take  notice 
of  a  fa£l  which  would  have  appeared  very  aftonifhing  to- 
me  without  their  explanation  of  it.  The  fl<alls  of  the 
Perfians,  which  were  flight  and  fragile,  broke  on  being 
lightly  ftruck  with  a  ftone  ;  thofe  of  the  Egyptians, 
thicker  and  more  compaft,  refifted  the  blows  of  flint. 
This  difference  of  folidity  they  tttributed  to  the  cuf- 
tom  the  Perfians  have  of  covering  their  heads  fromr 
their  infancy  with  the  tiara,  and  to  the  Egyptian  • 
cuftom  of  leaving  the  heads  of  their  children  bare  and 
ftiaved,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  expla- 
nation appeared  fatisfaitory  to  me.'  Mr  Savary  afl"ure3 
us  that  the  fame  cuftoms  ftill  fubfift  in  Egypt,  of  which 
he  frequently  had  ocular  demonftration. 

"  Pelufium  (continues  he),  after  palling  under  the 
dominion  of  Perfia,  was  taken  by  Alexander.  The 
brave  Antony,  general  of  cavalry  under  Gabinius, 
took  it  from  his  fucceflfjrSj  arvd  Rome  reftored  it  ta 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  Pompey,  whofe  credit  had  efta- 
blifhed  this  young  prince  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharfalia  took  refuge  at  PeUi- 
fium.  Y\i  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  and 
on  quitting  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  fon,  he  repeated 
the  two  following  verfes  of  Sophocles,  '  The  free 
man  who  feeks  an  afylum  at  the  court  of  a  king  will 
meet  with  flavery  and  chains.'  He  there  found  death. 
Scarcely  had  he  landed  on  the  fhore,  when  Theodore 
the  rhetorician,  of  the  ifle  of  Chio,  Septimius  the 
courtier,  and  AchilLis  the  eunuch,  who  commanded  his 
troops,  wifhing  for  a  victim  to  prefent  to  his  conqueror, 
ftahbed  'him  with  their  fwords.  At  the  fight  of  the 
affaffins  Pompey  covered  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and 
died  like  a  Roman.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  em- 
balmed it,  to  off"er  it  toCaefar,  and  left  his  body  nake  1 
on  the  fhore.  It  was  thus  that  this  great  man,  whofe 
warlike  talents  had  procured  the  liberty  of  the  feas  for 
the  Romans,  and  added  whole  kingdoms  to  their  ex- 
tended empire,  was  bafely  flain  in  fetting  foot  on  the 
territory  of  a  king  who  owed  to  him  his  crown.  Philip 
his  freedman,  coUefting  t»gether,  under  favour  of  the 
night,  the  wreck  of  a  boat,  and  ftripping  off  his  owit 
clo:\k  to  cover  the  fsd  remains  of  Jiis  mafter,  burnt 
5  -       -  -  ^hexn 
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fivis  them  according  to  the  cuftom.  An  old  foldlcr,  who 
r  ita  ^^^^  fervcd  under  Pompey'a  colours,  came  to  mingle 
^'  his  tears  with  thofe  of  Philip,  and  to  aflift  him  in  per- 
forming the  laft  offices  .to  the  manes  of  his  general.— 
Pelufium  was  often  taken  and  pillaged  during  the  wan 
of  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  che  Arabs.  But  in 
fpite  of  fo  many  difaftera,  ftie  preferved  to  the  time  of 
the  Crufades  her  riches  and  her  commerce.  The 
Chriftian  princes  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  facked  it. 
It  never  again  rofe  from  its  ruins  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
went  to  Damictta,"    See  Damietta. 

PELVIS,  in  anitomy.    See  there,  n**  3— 43- 
PEMBROKE  (Mary  Countcfs  of).    S?e  Her- 

BERT.  . 

Pemb RO KE,  in  Pembrokefhire,  in  England,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  county.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  creek  of 
Milford-Haven,  and  in  the  moft  pleafant  part  of  Walesj 
being  about  256  miles  diftant  froia  London.  It  is  the 
county-town,  and  has  two  handfome  bridges  over  two 
fmall  rivers  which  run  into  a  creek,  forming  the  weft  fide 
of  a  promontory.  It  is  well  inhabited,  has  feveral  good 
houfcs,  and  but  one  church.  There  is  alio  a  cuftom- 
houfe  in  it.  There  are  feveral  merchants  in  it,  who, 
favoured  by  its  fituation,  employ  near  200  fail  on  their 
own  account ;  fo  that,  next  to  Caermarthen,  it  is  the 
largeft  and  richeft  town  in  South  Wales.  It  has  one 
long  ftraight  ftreet,  upon  a  narrow  part  of  a  rock  ;  and 
the  two  rivers  fecm  to  be  two  arms  of  Milford-Haven, 
which  tbbs  and  flows  clofe  up  to  the  town.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgefles ;  and  was 
in  former  times  fortified  with  walls,  and  a  magnificent 
fcaftle  feated  on  a  rock  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town. 
In  this  rock,  under  the  chapd,  is  a  natural  cavern 
called  IVogan,  remarked  for  having  a  very  fine  echo: 
this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  ftore-room  for  the  gar- 
rifon,  as  there  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  into  it  from  the 
caiUe :  it  has  alfo  a  wide  mouth  towards  the  river. 
This  ftrudlure  being  burnt  a  few  years  after  it  was 
creAcd,  it  was  rebuilt.  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Henry  VII.  and  for  the  brave  de- 
fence made  by  the  garrifon  for  Charles  I. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bound- 
ed on  all  fides  by  the  I«ifh  fea,  except  on  the  eaft, 
where  it  joins  to  CaermarthenftiiiC;  and  on  the  norch- 
eaft  to  Cardiganftiire.  It  lies  the  neareft  to  Ireland  of 
any  county  in  Wales  ;  and  extends  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  35  miles,  and  frem  eaft  to  weft  29,  and 
is  about  140  in  circumference.  Lt  is  divided  into 
feven  hundreds,  contains  about  420,000  acres,  one  city, 
eight  market-towns,  two  forefts,  145  parifhes,  about 
2300  houfes,  and  25,900  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of  St  David's. 
It  fends  three  members  to  parliament,  viz.  one  for  the 
(hire,  one  for  Haverfordwcft,  and  one  for  the  town  of 
Pembroke. 

The  air  of  Pembrokeftiire,  confidcring  its  fituation, 
is  good  ;  but  it  is  in  general  better  the  farther  from 
the  fea.  As  there  are  but  few  monntains,  the  foil  is 
gtrncrally  fruitful,  efpecially  on  the  fea  coafts  ;  nor  are 
its  moun tarns  altogether  unprofitable,  but  produce 
pafture  fufficient  to  maintain  great  numbers  of  ftieep 
and  goats.  Its  other  commodities  are  corn,  cattle, 
pit-coal,  marl,  fifti,  and  fowl.  Among  thefe  laft  are 
falcons,  called  here  peregrins.  Among  ft  the  birds  com- 
Inon  here  are  migratory  fea-bird«,  that  breed  in  the 
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Ifle  of  Ramfey,  and  the  adjoining  rocks  called  The  Pembrbka^i* 
Bi/hop  and  his  Clerks.    About  the  beginning  of  April  ^'J^' 
fuch  flocks  of  birds,  of  feveral  forts,  refort  to  thefe       \  ' 
rocks,  as  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen 
them.   They  tome  to  them  in  the  tiight-time,  and  alfo 
leave  them  then ;  for,  in  the  evening,  the  rocks  may 
be  feen  covered  with  them,  and  the  next  morning  not 
one  be  feen  at  aU.     In  like  manner,  not  a  fingle 
bird  fli-ill  appear  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning 
the  rocks  (hall  be  covered  with  them.     They  alfo 
generally  make  a  vifit  about  Chrittmas,  ftaying  a  week 
or  longer;  «nd  then  take  their  leave  till  breeding-time. 
Among  thefe  birds  are  the  eligug,  razor-bill,  puffin, 
and  harry-bird.  The  eligug  lays  only  one  egg,  which, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  puffin  and  razor-bill,  is  as  big  as 
a  duck's,  but  longer,  and  fmaller  at  one  end.  She 
never  leaves  it  till  it  is  hatched,  nor  then  till  the  young 
one  is  able  to  follow  her  ;  and  ftie  is  all  this  time  fed 
by  the  male.    This  and  the  razor-bill  breed  upon  the 
bate  rocks,  without  any  kind  of  ncft.    The  puffin  and 
harry-bird  breed  in  holes,  and  commonly  in  the  holed 
of  rabbits ;  but  fometimes  they  dig  holes  for  them- 
felves  with  their  beaks.    The  harry-birds  are  never 
feen  on  land  but  when  taken.  All  the  four  kinds  can- 
not raife  themfelves  to  fly  away  when  they  are  on 
land,  and  therefore  they  creep  or  waddle  to  the  cliffs, 
and  throwing  themfelves  oft,  take  wing.    The  eligug 
is  the  fame  bird  which  they  call  in  Cornwall  a  liddci'w, 
and  in  Yorkfhire  n fcouf.    The  razor-t  ill  is  the  nurre 
of  Cornwall.    The  puffin  is  the  araic  dtuk  of  Clufius, 
and  the  harry-bird  the  Jhire-ivater  of  Sir  Thon-.as 
Brown.    1  he  inhabitants  of  this  county  make  a  very 
pleafant  durable  fire  of  culm,  which  is  the  duft  of  cod 
made  up  into  balls  with  a  third  part  of  mud.  The 
county  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Ciethy,  Dougle- 
dye,  Cledhew,  and  Teive  ;  which  laft  parts  it  from 
Cardiganftiire.   There  is  a  divifion  of  the  county  ftyled 
Rhus  in  the  Welch,  by  which  is  meant  a  large  green 
plain.    This  is  inhabited  by  the  defcendants  of  the 
Flemings,  placed  there  by  Hetiry  I.  to  curb  the  Welch, 
who  were  never-able  to  expel  them,  though  they  often 
attempted  it.    On  the  coatts  ot  this  county,  as  well  as 
on  thofe  of  Glamorganftiire  and  the  Severn  Sea,  is 
found  a  kind  ot  alga  or  laver,  the  lacluca  marina  of 
Camden,  being  a  marine  plant  or  weed.     It  is  ga- 
thered in  fpring  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  a  fort 
ot  food,  called  in  Welch  ihavan,  and  in  Englifh  b/ack- 
butter.    Having  waftied  it  cltan,  they  lay  it  to  fweat 
between  two  flat  ftones,  then  flired  it  fmali,  and  kned 
it  well,  like  dough  for  bread,  and  then  make  it  up  into 
great  balls  or  roils,  which  is  by  fome  eat  raw,  and  by 
others  fryed  with  oatmeal  and  butter.    It  is  account- 
ed excellent  againft  all  diitcmpers  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen  ;  and  fouie  affirm  that  they  have  been  relieved  by 
it  rn  the  ftiarpeft  fits  of  the  ftone. 

PEN,  a  town  of  Somerletftiire,  in  England,  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Wmcaunton,  where  Kenwald  a  Weft 
Saxon  king  fo  totally  defeated  the  Britons,  that  they 
were  never  after  able  to  make  head  againft  the  Saxons  ; 
and  where,  many  ages  after  this,  Edmund  Ironfide 
gained  a  memorable  viAoty  over  the  D.mes,  who  had 
before,  i.  e.  in  looi,  defeated  the  Saxons  in  that  fame 
place. 

Pen,  a  little  inftrument,  ufually  formed  of  a  quill, 
ferving  to  write  withal. 

P  2  Pens 
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Pen*        Pens  are  alfo  fometlmes  made  of  filver,  t)raf8,  or 
"-r'^  iron. 

Dutch  Pens  are  made  of  quills  that  have  paffed  thro' 
hot  afhes,  to  take  off  the  groffer  fat  and  moiilure,  and 
render  them  more  tranfparent. 

Fountain  Pen,  is  a  pen  made  of  filver,  brafs,  &e. 
contrived  to  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ink, 
.  and  let  it  flow  out  by  gentle  degrees,  fo  as  to  fapply 
the  writer  a  long  time  without  being  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  taking  frefh  ink. 

The  fountain-pen  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  as 
j*n  Plate  CCCLXXXII.  where  the  middle  piece  F 
carries  the  pen,  which  is  fcrewed  into  the  infi  le  of  a 
little  pipe,  which  again  is  foldered  to  another  pipe  of 
the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  G  ;  in  which  lid  is  foUer- 
«d  a  male  ferew,  for  fcrewing  on  the  cover,  as  alfo  for 
floppinj?  a  little  hole  at  the  plate  and  hindering  the 
ink  from  paffing  through  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
piece  F  is  a  little  pipe,  on  the  outfide  of  which  the 
top-cover  H  may  be  fcrewed.  In  the  cover  there  goes 
a  pott-crayon,  which  is  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  laft- 
raenlioned  pipe,  in  order  to  flop  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
into  which  the  ink  is  to  1  e  pouted  by  a  funnel.  To 
ufe  the  pen,  the  cover  G  muft  be  taken  off,  and 
the  pen  a  little  lhaken,  to  make  the  ink  run  more 
freely. 

There  are,  it  Is  wefl  known,  fome  inftruments  ufed 
by  pra6tical  mathematicians,  which  are  called  pens,  and 
wkich  are  diftinguifhed  according  to  the  ufe  to  which 
they  are  principally  applied  ;  as  for  example,  the  draw- 
ing pen,  &c.  an  inflrument  too  common  to  require  a 
particular  defcription  in  this  place.  But  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  geometric  pen,  as 
it  is  not  fo  well  known,  nor  the  principles  on  which 
it  depends  fo  obvious. 

'Yht  geometric  Pen  is  nn  inftrument  in  which,  by  a 
circular  motion,  a  right  line,  a  circle,  an  ellipfe,  and 
other  mathematicil  figures,  may  be  defcribed.  It  was 
iirfl:  invented  and  explained  by  John  Baptifl:  Suardi, 
in  a  work  intitled  Nouvo  Ijlromentt  per  la  Defcriz%ione 
di  d'lverfe  Curve  ^ntichi  e  Moderne,  &c.  Several  wri- 
ters had  obferved  the  curves  arifing  from  the  com- 
pound motion  of  two  circles,  one  moving  round  the 
other  ;  but  Suardi  firft  realized  the  principle,  and  firft 
reduced  it  to  praftice.  It  has  been  lately  introduced 
with  fuccefs  intu  the  fleam-engine  by  Watt  and  Bol- 
ton. The  Huraber  of  curves  this  inflrument  can  de- 
fcribe  is  truly  amazing  ;  the  author  enumerates  not 
Icfs  thi'n  1273,  which  (he  fays)  can  be  defcribed  by 
it  in  the  fimple  form.  We  fhall  give  a  (hort  defcrip- 
tion of  it  from  Adam's  Geometrical  and  Graphical 
liffays. 

"  Plate  CCCLXXXII.  fig.  10.  reprefents  the 
geometric  pen  ;  A,  B,  C,  the  ftand  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported  ;  the  legs  A,  B»  C  are  contrived  to  fold  one 
within  the  other  for  the  convenience  of  packing.  A 
llrong  axis  D  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  frame  ;  to  the 
lower  part  of  this  axis  any  of  the  wheels  (as  ;)  may 
be  adapted  ;  when  fcrewed  to  it  they  are  immoveable. 
EG  is  an  arm  contrived  to  turn  round  upon  the  main 
axis  D  ;  two  flidiiig  boxes  are  fitted  to  this  atm  ;  to 
thefe  boxes  any  of  the  wheels  belonging  to  the  geo- 
metric pen  may  be  fixed,  and  then  Aid  fo  that  the 
wheels  may  take  into  each  other  and  the  immoveable 
theel  i :  it  is  evident,  that  by  making  the  arm  EG  le- 
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volve  round  the  axre  D,  thefe  wheels  will  be  made  to 
revolve  alfo,  and  that  the  number  of  their  revolutions 
will  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  teeth,  F^  . 
is  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil ;  this  arm  Aides  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  box  cd,  in  order  that  the 
diftance  of  the  pencil  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  h 
may  be  eafily  varied  ;  the  box  cd  is  fitted  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  h,  and  turns  round  with  it,  carrying  the 
^rmfg  along  with  it :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
revolutions  v/ill  be  fewer  or  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  in  the 
wheels  h  and  /  ;  this  bar  and  focket  are  eafily  removed 
for  changing  the  wheels.  When  two  wheels  only  are 
ufed,  the  bary^  moves  in  the  fame  diredlion  with  the 
bar  EG  ;  but  if  another  wheel  is  introduced  between 
them,  they  move  in  contrary  diredlions. 

'*  The  numberof  teeth  in  the  wheels,  andconfequent- 
ly  the  relative  velocity  of  the  epicycle  or  arm  / g,  m&j 
be  varied  in  injinitum.  The'  numbers  we  have  ufed  are 
8,  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  56,  64,  72,  80,  88,  96. 

"  The  conftruftion  and  application  of  this  inftrument 
is  fo  evident  from  the  figure,  that  nothing  more  n;ed 
be  pointed  out  than  the  combinations  by  which  vari- 
ous figures  may  be  produced.  We  fhall  take  two  as 
examples : 

*'  The  radius  of  EG  (fig.  11.)  muft  be  to  that  of 

as  10  to  5  nearly  ;  their  velocities,  or  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  to  be  equal ;  the  motion  to  be 
in  the  fame  dircftion. 

"  If  the  length  of f g  be  varied,  the  looped  figure 
delineated  at  fig.  1  2.  will  be  produced.  A  circle  may- 
be defcribed  by  equal  wheels,  and  any  radius  but  the 
bars  muft  move  in  contrary  diredlions. 

"  To  deftribe  by  this  circular  motion  a  Jlraight  line  andi 
an  ellipfis.  For  a  ftraight  line,  equal  radii,  the  velocity 
as  I  to  2,  the  motion  in  a  contrary  direftion  ;  the 
fame  data  will  give  a  variety  of  ellipfes,  only  the  radii 
muft  be  unequal ;  tlie  ellipfes  may  be  defcribed  in  any 
direftion."   See  tig.  13, 

Pen,  or  Penjlock.    See  Penstock. 

Sea-PsN.    See  Pennatula- 

PENANCE,  a  punifhment,  either  voluntary  or  im- 
pofc?d  by  authority;,  for  the  faults  a  petfon  has  com- 
mitted. Penance  is  one  of  the  fevcn  facraments  of 
the  Romifti  church.  Befides  fafting,  alms,  abftinence» 
and  the  like,  which  are  the  general  conditions  of  pe- 
nance,  there  are  others  of  a  more  particular  kind  ;  as 
the  repeating  a  certain  number  of  ave-marys,  pater- 
noftcrs,  and  credos,  wearing  a  hair-ftiirt,  and  giving 
one's  felf  a  certain  number  of  ftripes.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee  Chtiftians  almoft  naked,  loaded 
with  chains  and  a  crofs,  and  laftiing  themfelves  at 
every  ftep. 

PENATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  tute- 
lar deities,  either  of  countries  or  particular  houfes  ; 
in  which  laft  fenfe  they  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
lares.    See  Lares. 

The  pcnates  were  properly  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
Trojans,  and  were  only  adopted  by  the  Romans,  wh& 
gave  them  the  title  of  penates. 

PENCIL,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  painters  for  lay- 
ing on  their  colours.  Pencils  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  made  of  various  materials  ;  the  largeft  forts  arc 
made  of  boars  briftles,  the  thick  ends  of  which  are 
bound  to  a  ftick,  bigger  or  lefs  according  to  the  ufea. 
6  thej 
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they  are  clefigned  for :  thefe,  when  large,  are  called 
brujhs.  The  finer  forts  of  pencils  are  made  of  camels, 
badgers,  and  fquirrels  hair,  and  of  the  down  of  fwans; 
thcfe  are  tied  at  the  upper  end  with  a  piece  of  ftrong 
thread,  and  inclofed  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill. 

All  good  pencils,  on  being  drawn  between  the  lips, 
come  to  a  fine  point. 

Pencil,  is  alf»  an  inftrument  ufed  in  drawing, 
teriting,  &c.  made  of  long  pieces  t»f  Mack-lead  or 
red-chalk,  placed  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  flip  of  cedar  ; 
on  which  other  pieces  of  cedar  being  glueJ,  the  whole 
id  planed  round,  and  one  of  the  ends  being  cut  to  a 
point,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Black-lead  in  fine  powder,  ftirred  Into  melted  fnl- 
phur,  unites  with  it  fo  uniformly,  and  in  fuch  quanti- 
ty, in  virtue  perhaps  of  its  abounding  with  fulphiir, 
that  though  the  compound  remains  fluid  enough  to  be 
poured  into  moulds,  it  looks  nearly  like  the  coarfer 
forts  of  black-lead  itfclf.  Proba'.ly  the  way  which 
Prince  Rupert  is  fiid  to  have  had,  mentioned  In 
the  third  volume  of  Dr  Birch's  Hiftoiy  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  making  black-lead  run  like  a  metal  in 
a  moul  l,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  black-lead  again,  confifted 
in  mixing  with  it  falphur  or  fulphureous  bodies. 

On  this  principle  the  German  black-lead  pencils  are 
faid  to  be  made ;  and  rriany  of  thofe  which  are  hawk- 
ed about  by  certain  ptrfons  among  us  are  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  :  their  melting  or  foftening,  when 
held  to  a  candle,  or  a2:'plied  to  a  red-hot  Iron,  and 
yielding  a  bluifii  flame,  with  a  ilrong  fmell  like  that 
of  burning  brimftone,  betrays  their  compl)fition  ;  for 
l  lack  leaJ  itftlf  yields  no  fmell  or  fume,  and  fuffers  no 
apparent  alteration  in  that  heat.  Pencils  made  with 
fuch  additions  are  of  a  very  bad  kind  ;  they  are  hard, 
brittle,  and  do  not  cad  or  make  a  mark  freely  either 
cn  p  iper  or  wood,  rather  cutting  ©r  fjratching  them 
than  leaving  a  colourv.l  flroke. 

The  true  Englifli  pencils  (which  Vogel  In  his  mine- 
ral fyftein,  and  fome  other  foreign  writers,  imagine  to 
be  prepared  a!fo  by  melting  the  black-lead  with  fome 
additional  fubftances,  and  cafting  it  into  a  mould)  are 
formed  of  black-lead  alone  fawed  into  flips,  which 
are  fitted  into  a  groove  mp.de  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
another  flip  of  wood  glued  over  them  :  the  fofteft 
wood,  as  cedar,  is  made  choice  of,  that  the  pencil 
may  be  the  eafitr  cut  ;  and  a  part  at  one  end,  too 
fliort  to  !  e  conveniently  ufed  after  the  reft  has  been 
worn  and  cut  away,  is  left  unfilled  with  the  black-lead, 
that  the-c  may  be  no  waile  f)f  fo  valuable  a  commo- 
dity. Thefe  pencils  are  greatly  preferable  to  the 
others,  though  feldom  fo  perfefl:  as  could  be  wiflied, 
being  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  the  fame  in- 
conveniences, and  being  very  unequal  in  their  quality, 
on  account  of  di{Ferent  forts  of  the  mineral  beings  frau- 
dulently joined  together  in  one  pencil,  the  fore-part 
being  commonly  pretty  good,  and  the  refl;  of  an  infe- 
lior  kind.  Sou\e,  to  avoid  thePe  imperfeftions,  take 
the  finer  pieces  of  black  lead  itfelf,  wliich  they  faw 
into  flips,  and  fix  for  iife  in  port-crayons:  this  is 
doubtlefs  the  furell  way  of  obtaining  Idack  lead  cray- 
ons, whofe  goodnefs  can  be  depended  on. 

PENDANT,  an  ornament  hanging  at  the  ear,  fre- 
quently ccmpofed  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other 
jewelb. 
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Pendants,  In  heraldry,  parts_ hanging  down  from  Pendant» 
the  label,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five,  or  fix 
at  moft,  refembling  the  drops  in  the  Doric  freeze. 
When  they  are  more  than  three,  they  mud  be  fpecified 
in  blazoning. 

Pendants  of  a  Ship,  are  thofe  ftreamers,  or  long 
colours,  which  are  fplit  and  divided  Into  two  parts, 
ending  in  points,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  malls,  or  at 
the  yard-arm  ends.  , 

PENDENE-Vow,  In  Cornwall,  In  England,  on  the 
north  coaft,  by  Morvath.  There  Is  here  an  unfa- 
thomable cave  under  the  earth,  Into  which  the  fea 
flows  at  high-water.  The  cliffs  between  this  and  St 
Ives  fliine  as  If  they  had  ftoie  of  copper,  of  which 
Indeed  there  is  abundance  vvithln-land. 

PENDENNIS,  In  CornwaU,  at  the  mouth  of  Fal- 
mouth haven,  is  a  peninfula  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
compafs.  On  this  Henry  VIIl.  ere£led  a  caftle,  op- 
pofite  to  that  of  St  Maw's,  which  he  likewifc  built. 
It  was  fortified  by  Q^eea  Elizabeth,  and  ferved  then 
for  the  governor's  lioufe.  It  is  one  of  the  largefl: 
caftles  In  Britain,  and  Is  built  on  a  high  r®ck.  It  I» 
ftronger  by  land  than  St  Maw's,  being  regularly  for- 
tified, and  having  good  outworks. 

PENDULOUS,  a  terra  applied  to  any  thing  that 
bends  or  hangs  downwards. 

PENDULUM,  a  vibrating  body  fufpended  frorh 
a  fixed  point.  For  the  hillory  of  this  invention,  fee 
the  article  Clock. 

The  theory  of  the  pendulum  depends  on  that  of  the 
Inclined  plane.  Hence,  in  order  to  undcriland  the 
nature  of  the  pendulum,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pre- 
mife  fome  of  the  properties  of  this  plane ;  referring, 
however,  to  Inciitied  Plane,  and  Sedion  VI.  in  the 
article  Mechanics,  for  th:;  demonflration. 

I.  I^et  AC  (fig.  1.)  be  an  inclined  plane,  AB  its 
perpendicular  height,  and  D  any  heavy  body  :  then 
the  force  which  impels  the  body  D  to  defoend  along 
the  inclined  plane  AC,  is  to  the  abfolute  force  of  gra- 
vity as  the  height  of  the  plane  AB  is  to  its  length 
AC  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  body  will  be  unifoimly 
accelerated. 

II.  The  velocity  acq'jlred  In  any  given  time  by  a 
body  defcending  on  an  inclined  plans  AC,  is  to  the 
velocity  acquired  in  the  fame  time  by  a  body  failing 
freely  and  perpendiculaily  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
AB  to  its  length  AC.  The  fipal  velocities  will  be 
the  fame  ;  the  fpaces  defcribed  will  be  in  the  feme 
ratio  ;  and  the  times  of  defcription  are  as  the  fpaces 
defcribed. 

III.  If  a  body  defcend  along  feveral  contiguous 
planes,  AB,  BC,  CD,  (fig.  2.)  the  final  velocity, 
namely,  that  at  the  point  D,  u'lll  be  equal  to  the  final 
velocity  In  defcending  through  the  perpendicular  AF^, 
the  perpendicular  heights  being  equal.  Hence,  if 
thefe  planes  be  fuppofed  Indefinitely  fliort  and  numc- 
rou?-,  they  may  be  conceived  to  form  a  curve;  and 
therefore  the  final  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  de- 
fcending  through  any  curve  AF,  will  be  equal  to  the 
final  velocity  acquired  In  dcfcending  through  the 
planes  AB,  BC,  CD,  or  to  that  in  defcending  throirgh 
AE,  the  perpendicular  heights  being  equal. 

IV.  If  from  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the 
vertical  dir.m;tsr  of-  a  circle  a  «ord  be  drawn,  the 
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Bcrdulum.  time  of  defcent  along  this  cord  will  be  equal  to  the 
^""v— '  time  of  defcent  through  the  vertical  diameter ;  and 
therefore  the  times  of  defcent  through  all  cords  in 
the  fame  circle,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  ver- 
tical diameter,  will  be  equal. 

V.  The  times  of  defcent  of  two  bodies  through 
two  planes  equally  elevated  will  be  in  the  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  planes,  Jf,  initead  of 
one  plane,  each  be  compofed  of  feveral  contiguous 
planes  fimilarly  placed,  the  times  of  defcent  along 
thefe  planes  will  be  in  the  fame  ratio.  Hence,  alfo, 
the  times  of  defer ibing  fimilar  arches  of  circles  fimilar- 
ly placed  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
len>?ths  of  the  arches 

VI.  The  fame  things  hold  good  with  regard  to 
bodies  projefted  upward,  whether  they  afcend  upon 
inclined  planes  or  along  the  arches  of  circles. 

The  point  or  axis  of  fufpenfion  of  a  pendulum  is 
that  point  about  which  it  performs  its  vibrations,  or 
from  which  it  is  fufpended. 

The  centre  of  ofcillation  Is  a  point  in  which,  if  all 
the  matter  in  a  pendulum  were  collefted,  any  force 
applied  at  this  centre  would  generate  the  fame  angular 
velocity  in  a  given  time  as  the  fame  force  when  ap- 
plied at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  is  equal  to  the  diftancc 
between  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  and  centre  of  ofcil- 
lation. 

Let  PN  (fig.  3.)  reprefent  a  pendulum  fufpended 
from  the  point  P  ;  if  the  lower  part  N  of  the  pendu- 
lum be  raifed  to  A.,  and  let  fall,  it  will  by  its  own  gra- 
vity defcend  through  the  circular  arch  AN,  and  will 
have  acquired  the  fame  velocity  at  the  point  N  that  a 
body  would  acquire  in  falling  perpendicularly  from  C 
to  N,  and  will  endeavour  to  go  off  with  that  velocity 
in  the  tangent  ND  ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  rod 
or  cord,  will  move  through  the  arch  NB  to  B,  where, 
lofing  all  its  velocity,  it  will  by  its  gravity  defcend 
through  the  arch  BN,  and,  having  acquired  the  fame 
velocity  as  before,  will  afcend  to  A.  In  this  manner 
it  will  continue  its  motion  forward  and  backward 
along  the  arch  ANB,  which  is  called  an  ofcillatory 
or  vibratory  motion  ;  and  each  fwing  is  called  a  vi- 
Iration. 

Prop.  I.  If  a  pendulum  vibrates  in  very  fmall  cir- 
cular arches,  the  times  of  vihi-ation  may  be  confidered 
as  equal,  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  the  arches. 

Let  PN  (fig.  4.)  be  a  pendulum  ;  the  time  of  de- 
fer ibing  the  arch  AB  will  be  equal  to  the  time  of 
defcribing  CD  ;  thefe  arches  being  funpofed  very 
fmall. 

Join  AN,  CN  5  then  fince  the  times  of  defcent 
along  all  cords  in  the  fame  circles,  drawn  from  one 
extremity  of  the  vertical  diameter,  are  equal  ;  therefore 
the  cords  AN,  CN,  and  confequently  their  doubles, 
will  be  defcribed  in  the  fame  time  ;  but  the  arches 
AN,  CN  being  fuppofed  very  fmall,  will  therefore 
be  nearly  equal  to  their  cords  1  hence  the  times  of  vi- 
brations in  thefe  arches  will  be  nearly  equal. 

Prop.  II.  Pendulums  which  ate  of  the  fame  length 
vibrate  in  the  fame  time,  whatever  be  the  proportion 
of  their  weights. 

This  follows  from  the  property  of  gravity,  which  is 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  to 
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its  inertia.    When  the  vibrations  of  penduluma  are  'P«n 
conrpared,  it  is  always  underftood  that  the  pendulums 
dcfcri^e  either  fimilar  finite  arcs,  or  *r.C8  of  cvancfcent 
magnitude,  unlefs  the  contrary  is  mentionei. 

Prop.  III.  if  a  pendulum  vibrates  in  the  fmall  arc 
of  a  circle,  the  time  of  one  vibration  is  to  the  time  of 
a  body's  falling  perpendicularly  through  half  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to 
its  diameter. 

Let  PE  (fig.  5.)  be  the  pendulum  which  defcribea 
the  arch  ANC  in  the  time  of  one  vibration  ;  let  PN 
be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  draw  the  corda 
AC,  AN  ;  take  the  arc  E  e  infinitely  fmall,  and  draw 
EFG,  efg  perpendicular  to  PN,  or  parallel  to  AC; 
defcribe  the  femicircle  BGN,  and  drawer,  perpen- 
dicular to  EG  :  now  let  t  =  time  of  defcending 
through  the  diameter  2PN,  or  through  the  cord 
AN  :  Then  the  velocities  gained  by  falling  through 
2PN,  and  by  the  pendulum's  defcending  through  the 
arch  AE,  will  be  as  -V/2PN  and  -^/BF  ;  and  the  fpace 
defcribed  in  the  time  /,  after  the  fall  through  2PN,  is 
4PN.  But  the  times  are  as  the  fpacea  divided  by  the 
velocities. 

4PN    E^ 

Therefore  ^==or 2 v^2PN  it  x  x  ^fF'^""^°^ 


^     But  in  the  fimilar 


defcribing  E  f  =■  — — - 

triangles  PEF,  E^r,  and  KGF,  Ogs, 

EF 

As  PE=PN  :  EF  :  :  Ee  :  etzz-^X.  E  f  ; 

FG 

And  KG=KD  :  FG  : :  G^  :  G  J  =  1^  X  G 

EF  FG 
But  f  r  =  G  j;  therefore  pji^X  E  -f=iQ5  X  G^. 

„       ^  PMXFG 
HenceE.=j^— XG^. 

And  by  fubftituting  this  value  of  E  «  in  the  former 
equation,  we  have  the  time  of  defcribing  E  ^  =s 

/XPNXFGXG?-  ^  ^ 

 '  '  — ^;  But  bv  the  nature  or  the 

2KDXEFXV'BFX2FN         ^  ^  

circle  FG  =  v/BFxFN,  and  EF=^  V'pN+'PFXFN. 
He  nee,  by  fubllitutioUj  we  obtam  the  timeof  defcribing 

/XPNxyBFxFNxGj? 


E.  r= 


2KD  X  V PN-f PF  x  FN  X  V'BFX  2  P  N  = 

/Xa/pnxg  t^A/im^Gg 

'•  4KDX  '/PN-fPF  =^ 
But  N  F,  in  its  mean 


2KDX  VjPN+PFx  V'  2 

/Xv^2PN 
^  X  Gg. 


2BNX'/2PN— NF 
quantity  for  all  the  arches  G^,  is  nearly  equal  to  NK; 

therefore  the  time  of  defcribing  'E.e=:- — ^^^^^^^ 

iBNXy'iPN— NK 

XG^.  Wiience  the  time  of  defcribing  the  arch  AED 

___0<v/2PN   

=^2BNx-v/2F  N-l^><^^^  5  ^""^  time  of  de- 
fcribing the  whole  arch  ADC,  or  the  time,  of  one  vl- 
,     .       .  /X-V/2FN 

b-t>on,  rs  =-_-___^^x.BGN.  But 

when  the  arch  ANC  is  very  fmall)  NK  vanifhesj  and 

theii 
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then  the  time  of  vibration  in  a  very  fmall 
tXs/2VN  2BGN 


X  2BGN  =  UX- 


Nov?  if  t 


~2BNXv/2PJM  BN 

be  the  time  of  defcent  through  2  PN  ;  then  fince  the 
fpaces  defcribed  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  I  t  will 
be  the  time  of  defcent  through  [FN  :  therefore  the 
diameter  BN  is  to  the  circumference  2BGN,  as  the 
time  of  falling  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  to  the  time  of  one  vibration. 

Prop.  IV.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  fe- 
conds  is  to  twice  the  Ipace  through  which  a  body  falls 
in  one  fecond,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
is  to  the  fquare  of  its  circumference. 

Let  d  =  diameter  of  a  circle  =  \,  c  =  circumfe- 
rence r=  3.14159,  &c.  t  to  the  time  of  one  vibration, 
and  />  the  length  of  the  corrupody  pendulum  ;  then  by 
d 

laft  propofitlon  c  x  d  ::  i"  :  -  =  time  of  fallingthrough 

half  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Let  x=  fpace  de- 
fcribed by  a  body  falling  perpendicularly  in  the  firft 
fecond  :  then  fince  the  fpaces  defcribed  are  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  times  of  defcrption,  therefore 

d  „ 
^"  VT' :  Vip.    Hence     :  J*  :  :  2J  :  ^. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  in  latitude 
514-°  a  body  falls  about  16.H  feet  in  the  firft  fecond  : 
hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  in 

that  latitude  is  =..-'  -  -t  =  3  feet  3. 174  inches. 

3.14159! 

Prop.  V.  The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  two 
pendulums  in  fimilar  arcs  of  circles  are  in  a  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums. 

Let  PN,  PO  (fig.  6.)  be  two  pendulums  vibrating  in 
the  fimilar  arcs  AB,  CD  ;  the  time  of  a  vibration  of 
the  pendulum  PN  is  to  the  time  of  a  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  PO  in  a  fubduphcate  ratio  of  PN 
to  PO. 

Since  the  arcs  AN,  CO  are  fimilar  and  fimilarly 
placed,  the  time  of  defcent  through  AN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  defcent  through  CO  in  the  fubduphcate 
ratio  of  AN  to  CO  :  but  the  times  of  defcent  through 
the  arcs  AN  and  CO  are  equal  to  half  the  times  of 
vibration  of  the  pendulums  PN,  PO  refpeftively. 
Hence  the  time  of  vibration  of  tlie  pendulum  PN  in 
the  arch  AB  is  to  the  time  of  vibiation  of  the  pen- 
dulum PO  in  the  fimilar  arc  CD  in  che  fiibtluplicate 
ratio  of  AN  to  CO  :  and  fince  the  radii  PN,  PO  are 
proportional  to  the  fimilar  arcs  AN,  CO,  therefore 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PO  in  a  fubdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  PN  to  PO. 

If  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  be 
39.174  inches,  then  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibra- 
ting half  feconds  will  be  9.793  inches.  For  1"  :  4-' : 


V39.174 

39-174 


and  I 
=  9-  793- 


39.174  :  X.  Hence 
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redly  as  the  force  of  gravity,  and  inverfely  as  the  quan-  Pendulun*. 
tity  of  matter  *.    Now  the  matter  being  fuppofed  the  ^^T'^^TT* 
fame  in  both  pendolums,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  of  ^^^^^^^^  ^* 
gravity  ;  and  the  fpace  pafled  through  in  a  given  time  p.  7^^' 
will  be  as  the  velocity;  that  is,  as  the  gravity. 

Cor.  Since  the  lengths  of  pendulums  vibiating  in  the 
fame  time  in  fmall  arcs  are  as  the  gravitating  forccSj, 
and  as  gravity  incrcafes  with  the  latitude  on  account  of 
the  ipheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  rotation 
about  its  axis ;  hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibra- 
ting in  a  given  time  will  be  variable  with  the  latitude, 
and  the  fame  pendulum  will  vibrate  flower  the  nearer 
it  is  carried  to  the  equator. 

Prop.  VII.    The  time  of  vibrations  of  penduhims' 
of  the  feme  length,  afted  upon  by  different  forces  of 
gravity,  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
forces. 

For  when  the  matter  is  given,  the  velocity  is  as  the 
force  and  time  ;  and  the  fpace  defcribed  by  any  given 
force  is  as  the  force  and  fquare  of  the  time.  Hence 
the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the  forces  and  the 
fquares  of  the  times  of  faUing  through  them.  But 
thefe  times  are  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion ;  whence  the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the 
forces  and  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  vibration. 
Therefore,  when  the  lengths  are  given,  the  forces  will 
be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  times,  and  the 
times  of  vibiation  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  forces. 

Cor.  Let  p  =  length  of  pendulum,^  =  force  of 
gravity,  and  /  =  time  of  vibration.    Then  fitnce  p  = 
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Prop.  VI.  The  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in 
the  fame  time,  in  different -places,  will  be  as  the  forces 
of  gravity. 

For  the  velocity  generated  in  any  given  time  is  di- 


gXt\    Hence  ^  =  pXji  \  and  ^ 

That  is,  the  forces  in  different  places  are  direftly  as 
the  lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  times  of  vibration  ;  and  the  times 
of  vibration  are  dircftly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  gravitating  forces. 

Prop.  VIII.  A  pendulum  which  vibrates  in  the 
arch  of  a  cycloid  defcribes  the  greateft  and  leaft  vibra- 
tions in  the  fame  time. 

This  property  is  demenflrated  only  on  a  fuppofi- 
tlon  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  pendulum  is  concen- 
trated in  a  point :  but  this  cannot  take  place  in  any 
really  viljrating  body  ;  and  when  the  pendulum  is  of 
finite  magnitude,  there  is  no  point  given  in  pofition 
which  determines  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  on  the 
contrary  the  centre  of  ofcillation  will  not  occupy  the 
fame  place  in  the  given  body,  when  dcfcriblng  different 
parts  of  the  tracl  it  moveb  through,  t  ut  will  continu- 
ally be  moved  in  refpefl  of  the  pendulum  itfeU  du- 
ring its  vibration.  This  circumltance  has  prevented 
any  general  determination  of  the  time  of  vibration  in 
a  cycloidal  arc,  except  in  the  imngluaty  cafe  refer- 
red to. 

There  are  many  other  obftaclcs  which  concur  in 
rendering  the  appHcation  of  this  curve  to  the  vibra- 
tion of  pendulums  defi gncd  for  the  meafjres  of  time 
the  fource  of  errors  far  greater  than  thof^  ~which  by 
its  peculiar  property  it  is  intended  to  obvi  wte  ;  and  it 
is  LOW  wholly  difufed  in  practice. 

Although  the  times  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  in 

dif- 
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f»eniiu'lum.  3!fTerent  arches  be  nearly  equnl,  yet  from  what  has  been  fmall  de,^re 
faid,  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  ratio  of  the  leafl  of 
thefe  arches  to  the  greateft  be  confiderable,  the  vibra- 
tions will  he  performed  in  dllTerent  times  ;  and  the 
difference,  though  fmall,  will  become  fenfible  in  the 
coiirfe  of  one  or  more  days.  In  clocks  ufed  for  aftro- 
nomical  purpoffs,  it  will  therefore  be  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve  the  arc  of  vibration  ;  which  if  different  from  that 
defcribed  by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keeps  time, 
there  a  corre6ti»n  muft.  be  applied  to  the  time  fhown 
by  the  c'ock.  Tl.is  correftion,  expreffed  in  fcconds  of 
time,  will  be  equ'dl  to  the  half  of  three  times  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fquare  of  the  given  arc,  and  of  th:  t  of  the 
arc  defcribed  by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keeps 
Simprcns  time,  thefe  arcs  being  expreffed  in  degrees  *  ;  and  fo 
'  much  will  the  clock  gain  or  lofe  accorv'.inar  as  the 
firll  of  thefe  arches  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the  fecond. 

Thus,  if  a  clock  keeps  time  when  the  pen  iulum  vi- 
brates in  an  arch  of  3°,  it  will  lofe  io4  feconds  daily 
in  an  arch  of  4  degrees. 

r:  io4-  feconds. 


* 

Flux  to 
p.  j4' 


For  4'— 3' X|  =  7  X 
The  length  of  a  pendulum  rod  ihcreafes  with  heat  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  expanfion  anfwering  to  any  given 
degree  of  heat  is  experimentally  found  by  means  ot  a 
^  See  Tyro,  pyrometer  t;  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  any  given  time 
'^^'^''^  is  fhown  by  a  thermometer  :  hence  that  inftrument 
fliould  be  placed  within  the  clock-cafe  at  a  height 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  pendulum  ; 
r.nd  its  height,  for  this  purpofe,  fliould  he  examined  at 
leart  once  a  day.  Now  by  a  t  ible  conftrudled  to  ex- 
hibit the  daily  quantity  of  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  the  clock  anfwering  to  every  probable  height  of  the 
thermometer,  the  correfpnnding  correftion  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  obfcrve,  that  the 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer  during  the  interval 
ought  to  be  ufed.  In  Six's  thermometer  this  height 
may  be  eafily  obtained  ;  but  -in  thermometers  of  the 
c  i?mmon  conftru£tion  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find 
this  mean. 

I  thad  been  found,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  abrafs 
rod  equal  in  length  to  a  fecond  pendulum  will  expand  or 
centraft  to'oo  P^'"'  °f  ^"  '""^^  ^7  ^  change  of  tempe- 
TSture  of  one  degree  in  Fahrenheit's  thermoftieter;  and 
fmce  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum,  hence  an  expanfion  or 
contraction  of  P^rt  of  an  inch  will  anfwer  nearly  to 
one  fecond  daily  :  therefore  a  change  of  one  degree  in 
the  thermometer  will  occafion  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
the  clock  equal  to  one  fecond  daily.  Whence,  if  the 
clock  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  keep  time  when  the  thermome- 
ter is  at  5  9"^,  it  will  lofe  10  feconds  daily  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  Bt  6 1;°,  and  gain  as  much  when  it  is  at  45". 

Hence  the  daily  variation  of  the  rate  of  the  clock 
from  fummer  to  winter  will  be  very  confiderable.  It 
is  true  indeed  thnt  moil  pendulums  have  a  nut  or  re- 
gulator at  the  lower  end,  by  which  the  bob  may  be 
raifed  or  lowered  a  determinate  quantity  ;  and  there- 
fore, while  the  height  of  the  thermometer  is  the  fame, 
the  rate  of  the  clock  will  be  uniform.  But  fince  the 
Hate  of  the  v/eather  is  ever  variable,  and  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  be  raifing  or  lowering  the  bob  of  the  pen- 
dulum at  every  change  of  the  thermometer,  therefere 
the  corre£lion  formerly  mentioned  is  to  be  applied. 
This  correiSlion,  however,  is  in  fpme  meafure  liabb  to  a 
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of  trncfrtainty ;  and  in  ordiei'  to  avoid  It 
altogether,  feveral  contrivances  have  been  propofcd  by 
conitruc^ing  a  pem'ulum  of  different  materials,  and  fo 
difpofing  thera  that  their  effcfks  m-iy  be  in  oppofite 
directions,  and  thereby  counterbalance  each  other; 
and  by  this  means  the  pendulum  will  continue  of  the 
fame  length. 

Mercurial  Pendulum'  The  firll  of  thefe  inventions  is  ^^""i- 
that  by  the  celebrated  Mr  George  Graham.  In  this,  t!*e  ^""^^ 
rod  of  the  pendulum  is  a  hollow  tube,  in  which  a  fuffi- 
ci-ent  quantity  of  mercury  is  put.  Mr  Graham  fir  ft  ufed 
a  glafs  tube,  and  the  clock  to  which  it  was  applied  was 
placed  in  the  moft  expofed  partof  the  houfe.  It  was  kept 
conftantly  going,  without  having  the  hands  or  pendulum 
altered,  from  the  9th  of  June  1722  to  the  T4th  of  Oc-^^''^- 
tober  1725,  and  its  rate  was  determined  by  tranfits  of'^"'' 
fixed  ftars.  Another  clock  made  with  extraordinary  ^o"^ 
care,  having  a  pendulum  about  60  pounds  weight,  and 
not  vibrating  above  one  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
perpendicular,  was  placed  befide  the  former,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  compare  th?m  with  each  other, 
and  that  they  might  both  be  equally  expofed.  The 
refult  of  all  the  obfervations  was  this,  that  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  clock  with  the  quickfilver  pendulum  ex- 
ceeded not,  when  greatcff,  a  fixth  part  of  that  of  the 
other  clock  with  the  common  pendulum,  but  for  the 
grcateft  part  of  the  year  not  above  an  eighth  or  ninth 
part ;  and  even  this  quantity  would  have  been  leffened, 
had  the  column  of  mercury  been  a  little  fhorter :  for 
it  differed  a  little  the  contrary  way  from  the  other 
clock,  going  fafter  with  heat  and  (lower  with  cold. 
To  confirm  this  experiment  more,  about  the  beginning 
of  July  1723  Mr  Graham  took  off  the  heavy  pendu- 
lum  from  the  other  clock,  and  made  another  with  m.er- 
cury,  but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  a  glaft 
tube  he  ufed  a  brafs  one,  and  varnifhed  the  infide  to 
fecure  it  from  being  injured  by  the  mercury.  This 
pendulum  he  ufed  afterwards,  and  foimd  it  about  the 
fame  degree  of  exa£tnefs  as  the  other. 

The  Gridiron  Pendulum  is  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for^the  fame  purpofe.  Inftead  of  one  rod,  i?his  pendu- 
lum  is  compofed  of  any  convenient  odd  number  of  rods, 
as  five,  feven,  or  nine  ;  being  fo  connefteJ,  that  the 
effeft  of  one  fet  of  them  counteradls  that  of  the  other 
fet;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  properly  au^ufted  to  each 
other,  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  and  ofcillation  will  al- 
ways be  equidiftant.  Fig.  7.  reprefents  a  gridiron 
pendulum  compofed  of  nine  rods,  fteel  and  brafs  al-  ' 
ternately.  The  two  outer  rods,  AB,  CD,  which  are 
of  fteel,  rre  fattened  to  the  crofs  pieces  AC,  BD  by 
means  of  pins.  The  next  two  rods,  EF,  GH,  are  of 
braf^,  and  are  faftened  to  the  lower  bar  B  L),  and  to  the 
fecond  upper  bar  EG.  The  two  following  rods  are  of 
fteel,  and  are  fattened  to  the  crofs  bars  EG  and  IK. 
The  two  rods  adjacent  to  the  central  rod  being  of 
brafs,  are  fattened  to  the  crofs  pieces  IK  and  LM  ; 
and  the  central  rod,  to  which  the  ball  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  attached,  is  fufpended  From  the  crofs  piece  I^M, 
and  paffes  freely  through  a  perforation  in  each  of  the 
crofs  bars  IK,  BD.  From  this  difpofition  of  the  rods, 
it  is  evident  that,  by  the  expanfion  of  the  extreme 
rods,  the  crofs  piece  BD,  and  the  two  rods  attache  I 
to  it,  will  defcend  :  but  fince  thefe  rods  are  exp  in.le  I 
by  the  fame  heat,  the  crofs  piece  EG  will  confequent- 
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•  ly  be  raifed,  and  therefore  alfo  the  two  next  rods  ;  but 
becaufe  thefe  rods  are  alfo  expanded,  the  crofa  bar  IK 
vill  defcend  ;  and  by  the  expanfion  of  the  two  next 
rods,  the  piece  LM  will  be  raifed  a  quantity  fufficient 
to  counteraft  the  expanfion  of  the  central  rod.  Whence 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  effeft  of  the  fl;eel  rods  is  to  in- 
creafe  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  hot  weather,  and 
to  diminidi  it  in  cold  weather,  and  that  the  br  ifs  rods 
have  a  contrary  effeft  upon  the  pendulum.  The  efFeft 
of  the  brafs  rods  muft,  however,  b<s  equivalent  not  only 
to  that  of  the  fteel  rods,  but  alfo  to  the  part  above  the 
frame  and  fpring,  which  connefts  it  with  the  cock,  and 
to  th  it  part  between  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  and 
the  centre  of  the  ball. 

Another  excellent  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe 
is  defcribed  in  a  French  author  on  clock- making.  It 
w^s  ufed  in  the  north  of  Enirland  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
tift;  about  40  years  ago.  This  invention  is  as  follows  ; 
A  bar  of  the  fame  metal  with  the  rod  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  is  placed  ayainft  the 
back-part  of  the  clock-cafe  :  from  the  top  of  this  a  part 
projefts,  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  pendulum  13 
connected  by  two  fine  pliable  chains  or  filken  firings, 
vhich  juft  below  pafs  between  two  plates  of  brafs, 
whofe  lower  edges  will  always  terminate  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  at  tlie  upper  end.  Thefe  plates  are  fup- 
ported  on  a  pedeftal  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  cafe. 
The  bar  refts  upon  an  immoveable  bafe  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cafe  ;  and  is  inferted  into  a  groove,  by 
which  meanr-  it  is  always  retained  in  the  fame  pofition. 
From  this  conftru£tion,  it  is  evident  that  the  cxtenfion 
or  contraftion  of  this  bar,  and  of  the  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulum, will  be  tqual.  and  in  contrary  direftions.  For 
fiippofe  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  to  be  expanded  any 
given  quantity  by  heat  ;  then,  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
bar  refts  upon  a  fixed  point,  the  bar  will  be  expanded 
upwards,  and  raife  the  upper  end  of  the  pendulum 
juft  as  much  as  its  length  was  increafed  ;  and  hence 
its  length  below  the  plates  will  be  the  fame  as  before. 

Of  this  pendulum,  fomewhat  improved  by  MrCrofth- 
waice  watch  and  clockmaker,  Dublin,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing defcription  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  t'^e  Royal 
Irifh  'Academy,  1788. — «'  A  and  B  (fig.  8.)  are  two 
rods  of  fteel  forged  out  of  the  fame  bar,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  fame  temper,  and  in  every  refpeft  fimilar. 
On  the  top  of  B  is  formed  a  gibbft  C  ;  this  rod  is 
firmly  fupported  \>y  a  fteel  bracket  D,  fixed  on  a  large 
piece  of  marble  E,  firmly  fet  into  the  wall  F,  and  ha- 
ving liberty  to  move  freely  upwards  between  crofs  rta- 
ples  of  brafs,  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  touch  only  in  a  point 
in  front  and  rear  (the  ftaples  having  been  carefully 
formed  for  that  purpofe)  ;  to  the  other  rod  is  firmly 
fixed  by  its  centre  the  lens  G;  of  24  pounds  weight, 
ahhough  it  ftiould  in  ttrlftuefs  be  a  little  below  it. 
This  pendulum  is  fufpended  by  a  (liort  Heel  fpring  on 
the  gib!  et  at  C  ;  all  which  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  clock.  To  the  back  of  the  clock-plate  I  are  firm- 
ly fcrewed  two  cheeks  nearly  cycloidal  at  K,  exaftly  in 
a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  verge  L.  The  maintain- 
ing power  is  applied  by  a  cylindrical  fteel-ftud,  in  the 
lifunl  way  of  regulators,  at  M.  ••  Now,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent,  that  any  expanfion  or  coniradtion  that  takes 
pkce  in  either  of  thefe  exaftly  fimilar  rods,  is  inftantly 
counfera£ted  I  y  the  other  ;  whereas  in, all  compenjation 
.pendulums  compofed  of  different  materials,  however 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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juft  calculation  may  feem  to  be,  that  can  never  be  tBe  Penfl"'^"'"- 
cafe,  as  not  only  different  metals,  but  alfo  different  '—'V—' 
bars  of  the  fame  metal  that  are  not  manufaftured  at 
the  fame  time,  and  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
found  by  a  good  pyrometer  to  differ  materially  in  their 
degrees  of  expanfion  and  contradtion,  a  very  fmall 
change  affefting  one  and  not  the  other." 

The  expanfion  or  contraftion  of  ftraight-g-rained  ^vFlrPendu^ 
wood  lengthwife,  by  change  of  temperature,  is  fo  fmall,'^"**' 
that  it  is  found  to  make  very  good  pendulum  rods. 
The  wood  called  fapadillo  is  faid  to  be  flill  better. 
There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  previous  ba- 
king, varnifhing,  gilding,  or  foaking  of  thefe  woods  in 
any  melted  matter,  only  tends  to  impair  the  property 
that  renders  them  valuable.  They  ftiould  be  fimply 
rubbed  on  the  outfide  with  wax  and  a  cloth.  In  pen- 
dulums of  this  conftruftion  the  error  is  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed,  but  not  taken  away. 

Angular  PhhouLUM,  is  formed  of  two  pieces  or  legs  ^"gultf 
like  a  feftor,  and  is  fufpended  by  the  angular  point.  ^^"<^"^"'^i 
This  pendulum  was  invented  with  a  view  to  diminifh  the 
length  of  the  common  pendulum,  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  preferve  or  even  increafe  the  time  of  vibration.  In 
this  pendulum,  the  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  legs,  and  on  the  angle  contained  betwceri 
them  conjointly,  the  duration  of  the  time  of  vibration 
increafing  with  the  angle.  Hence  a  pendulum  of  this 
conflrudiion  mr.y  be  made  to  ofcillate  in  any  given 
time.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  each  leg  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  a  ball  or  bob  as  ufual.  It  may  be  eafily 
fhown,  that  in  this  kind  of  a  pendulum,  the  fquares 
of  the  times  of  vibration  are  as  the  fecants  of  half  the 
angle  contained  by  the  legs  :  hence  if  a  pendulum  of 
this  conftruftion  vibrates  half  feconds  when  its  legs  are 
clofe,  it  will  vibrate  whole  feconds  when  the  legs  are 
opened,  fo  as  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  151°  2i'. 

The  Conical  or   Circular  Pbnuulvm,  is  fo  called  Conical  op 
from  the  figure  defcribed  by  the  ftring  or  ball  of  the  p^jT 
pendulum.  This  pendulum  was  invented  by  Mr  Huy- 
gens,  and  is  alfo  claimed  by  Dr  Hook. 

In  order  to  undc:rftand  the  principles  of  this  pendu- 
lum, it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife  the  following  lem* 
ma,  the  times  of  all  the  circular  revolutions  of  a 
heavy  globular  bodv,  revolving  within  an 'inverted  hol- 
low paraboloid,  will  be  equal  whatever  be  the  radii  cf 
the  circles  defcri!ied  by  that  body. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  conftruft  the  pendulum  fo 
that  its  ball  may  always  defcribe  its  revolutions  in  a  pa- 
raboloid furface,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  the  rod  of 
the  pendulum  be  flexible,  and  that  it  be  fufpended  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  the  evolute  of  the  given  pi- 
rabola.  Hence,  let  KH  (fig.  9.)  be  tn  avis  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon,  having  a  pinion  a!  K  moved  by 
the  laft  wheel  in  the  train  of  the  clock  ;  and  a  harden- 
ed fteel  point  at  H  moving  in  an  agate  pivot,  to  render 
the  motion  as  free  as  poflible.  Now,  Itt  it  be  required 
that  the  pendulum  fhall  perform  each  revolution  in  a 
fecond,  then  the  paraboloid  furface  it  moves  in  muft; 
be  fuch  whofe  latus  reBum  is  double  the  length  of  the 
common  half  fecond  pendulum.  Let  O  be  the  focus 
of  the  parabola  MEC,  and  MC  tlie  iatus  redum  ;  and 
make  AE=M0  =  4MC  =  the  length  of  a  common 
halt  fecond  pendulum.  At  the  point  A  of  the  verge, 
let  a  thin  plate  AB  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  t  The 
other  end  B  let  it  be  faftened  to  a  bar  or  arm  l^D  per- 
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PcuJuIum  pendicular  to  DH,  and  to  which  it  is  fixed  at  the 
11        point  D.    The  figure  of  the  plate  AB  is  that  of  the 
^Penelope.  of  the  given  parabola  MEC. 

The  equation  of  this  evolute,  being  alfo  that  of  the 

27  27 
femicubical  parabola,  is  -^p  x'^  =y^ . — Let  ■^pzz'P', 

then  P;f^=:^',  and  in  the  focus  P=r2y.  In  this  cafe 
2x^=y^=ziP^:  hence  «^=^P%  znd  x  =  V^J=z^ 
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f>\/%  =the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  A.— 
By  afl'uming  the  value  of  <c,  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
may  be  found  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  eafily  drawn. 

The  firing  of  the  pendulum  mufl:  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  when  one  end  is  fixed  at  B,  it  may  lie  over  the 
plnte  AB,  and  then  hang  perpefldicular  from  it,  fo 
that  the  centre  of  the  bob  may  be  at  E  when  at  reft. 
Now,  the  verge  KH  being  put  into  motion,  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum  will  begin  to  gyrate,  and  thereby 
conceive  a  centrifugal  force  which  will  carry  it  out 
from  the  axis  to  fome  point  F,  where  it  will  circulate 
feconds  or  half  feconds,  according  as  the  line  AE  is  9.8 
inches,  or  2^  inches,  and  AB  anfvverable  to  it. 

One  advantage  poflefled  by  a  clock  having  a  pendu- 
lum of  this  confttudion  is,  that  the  fecond  hand  moves 
in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner^  without  being  fubjeft 
to  thofe  jerks  or  ftarts  as  in  common  clocks ;  and  the 
pendulum  is  entirely  filent. 

Theory  has  pointed  cut  feveral  other  pendulums, 
known  by  the  names  of  Elliptic,  Horizontal,  Rolularyy 
Sec.  pendulums.  Thefe,  however,  have  not  as  yet 
attained  that  degree  of  perfection  as  to  fupplant  the 
common  pendulum. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  the  pendulum  In  meafuring  time, 
it  has  alfo  been  fuggefted  to  be  a  proper  ftandard  for 
meafures  of  length.    See  the  article  Measure. 

PENEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
ill  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  corol- 
la campanulated  ;  the  ftyle  quadrangular  ;  the  capfule 
tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  and  oftofpermous. 

PENELOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Icarus,  married  Ulyfles,  by  whom  fiie  had  Telema- 
chus.  During  the  abfence  of  Ulyfl*es,  who  was  gone 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  who  ftaid  20  years  from 
his  dominions,  feveral  princes,  charmed  with  Pene-- 
lope's  beauty,  told  her  that  Ulyfies  was  dead,  ofi'ered 
to  marry  her,  and  prefled  her  to  declare  in  their  favour. 
She  promifed  compliance  on  condition  they  would  give 
her  time  to  finifii  a  piece  of  tapeftry  (he  was  weaving  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  fixe  undid  in  the  night  what  flie 
had  done  in  the  day,  and  by  this  artifice  eluded  their 
importunity  till  Ulyfles's  return. 

Penei,ope,  in  ornithology  :  A  genus  of  birds  of 
Plate  the  order  of  gallinx,  the  charaAcrs  of  which  are  :  The 
;cccLxxxi.  beak  is  bare  at  the  bafe  ;  the  head  is  covered  with  fea- 
thers ;  the  neck  is  quite  bare  ;  the  ^il  confiftsof  twelve 
principal  feathers ;  and  the  feet  are  for  the  moft  part 
bare.  Linnieus,  in  the  Syjlema  Naturae,  enumerates 
fix  fpecics.  I.  Mekagr'is  futyra,  or  horned  pheafawt. 
Latham  calls  it  the  horned  turkey.  This  fpecies  is 
larger  than  a  towl,  and  fmaller  than  a  turkey.  The 
colour  of  the  bill  is  brown  j  the  noftrils,  forehead, 


and  fpace  round  the  eyes,  are  covered  with  {lender  Pcneir 
bhck  hairy  feathers  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  red.   Be-  — v— 
hind  each  eye  there  is  a  fiefliy  callous  blue  fubftance 
like  a  horn,  which  tends  backward.    On  the  fore-part  Latham 
of  the  neck  and  throat,  there  is  a  loofe  flap  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  marked  with  orange  fpots,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  befet  with  a  few  hairs  ;  down  the  middle 
it  is  fomewhat  loofer  than  on  the  fides,  being  wrinkled. 
The  breaft  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  full  red 
colour.    The  neck  and  breaft  are  inclined  to  yellow. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plumage  and  tail  are  of  a  rufous 
brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  fpots,  encompaflTed 
with  black.    The  legs  are  fomewhat  white,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  fpur  behind  each,    A  head  of  this  bird, 
Mr  Latham  tells  us,  was  fcnt  to  Dr  Mead  from  Ben- 
gal, together  with  a  drawing  of  the  bird,  which  wa* 
called  napaul-pheafant.    It  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

2.  The  meleagris  crijlata,  called  by  Ray  penehpe  jaai- 
peme,  and  by  Edwards  the  guan,  or  quan,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fowl,  being  about  two  feet  fix  inches  long. — 
The  bill  is  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  the 
irides  are  of  a  dirty  orange  colour ;  the  fides  of  the 
head  are  covered  with  a  naked  purplifh  blue  Ikin,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  placed :  beneath  the  throat,  for  an 
inch  and  a  half,  the  flcin  is  loofe,  of  a  fine  red  colour^ 
and  covered  only  with  a  few  hairs.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  furnifhed  with  long  feathers,  which  the  bird 
can  ere  ft  as  a  creft  at  plcafure  ;  the  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  brownifli  black,  glofled  over  with  cop- 
per In  fome  lights;  but  the  wing  coverts  have  a  greenirti 
and  violet  glofs.  The  quills  moftly  incline  to  a  purple 
colour  ;  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly, 
are  marked  with  white  fpots  ;  the  thighs,  under  tail  co- 
verts, and  the  tail  itfelf,  are  brownifii  black;  the  legs  are 
red  ;  the  claws  black.  Some  of  thefe  birdci  have  little 
or  no  creft,  and  are  thence  fuppofed  to  be  females.— 
They  inhabit  Brafil  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  often 
made  tame.  They  frequently  make  a  noife  not  unlike 
the  word  jacu.    Their  flefh  is  much  efteemed. 

3.  Crax  CumanenjtSf  called  by  Latham,  &c.  yacou,. 
It  is  bigger  than  a  common  fowl.  The  bill  is  black 
the  head  feathers  are  long,  pointed,  and  form  a  creft» 
which  can  be  crefted  at  pleafure.  The  irides  are  of  a 
pale  rufous  colour  ;  the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  naked, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  turkey.  It  has  alfo  a  naked  mem- 
brane, or  kind  of  wattle,  of  a  dull  black  colour.-^ 
The  blue  flcin  comes  forward  on  the  bill,  but  is  not 
liable  to  change  colour  like  that  of  the  turkey.  The 
plumage  has  not  much  variation  ;  it  is  chiefly  bro  vn, 
with  fome  white  markings  on  the  neck,  breaft,  wing 
coverts,  and  belly  ;  the  tail  is  compofed  of  twelve  fea. 
thers,  pretty  long,  and  even  at  the  end  ;  the  legs  are 
red.  This  fpecies  Inhabits  Cayenne,  but  is  a  very  rare  ' 
bird,  being  met  with  only  in  the  inner  parts,  or  about 
the  Amazons  country,  though  in  much  greater  plenty 
up  the  river  Oyapoc,  efpccially  towards  Camoupi  ;  and 
indeed  thofe  which  are  feen  at  Cayenne  are  moftly 
tame  ones,  for  It  Is  a  familiar  bird,  and  will  breed  In 
that,  ftate,  and  mix  with  other  poultry.  It  makes  the 
neft  on  the  ground,  and  hatches  the  young  there,  but 
Is  at  other  times  moftly  feen  on  trees.  It  frequently 
ercAs  the  creft,  when  pleafed,  or  taken  notice  of,  and 
likewife  fpreads  the  tail  upright  like  a  farl,in  the  man. 
ner  of  the  turkey.    It  has  two  kinds  of  cry  }.  one  like 

that 
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cnetopc.  tliat  of  a  yonng  turkey,  the  other  lower  and  more 
plaintive ;  the  farft  of  thefe  is  thought  by  the  Indians 
to  exprefs  the  word  couyovo'tt,  the  other yacou, 

4.  The  pipiky  or,  as  it  is  called,  crax  ftplk,  is  black 
in  the  belly,  and  the  back  brown  ftained  with  black. 
The  flefh  on  the  neck  is  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  about 
the  bignefs  of  the  former,  and  has  a  hiffing  noife. — 
The  head  is  partly  black  and  partly  white,  and  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  fhort  creft.  The  fpace  about  the  eyes,  which 
are  black,  is  white ;  the  feet  are  red.  It  inhabits 
Guiana. 

5.  The  mara'il  is  about  the  fizeof  a  fowl,  and  fliaped 
fomdwhat  like  it.  The  bill  and  irides  are  blackifli  j 
the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  bare,  and  of  a  pale  red  ;  the 
chin,  throat,  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  are  fcarcely 
covered  with  feathers ;  but  the  throat  itfelf  is  bare, 
and  the  membrane  elongated  to  half  an  inch  or  more  ; 
both  this  and  the  l]<:in  round  the  eyes  change  colour, 
and  become  deeper  and  thicker  when  the  bird  is  irri- 
tated. The  head  feathers  are  longifh,  fo  as  to  appear 
like  a  creft  when  raifed  up,  which  the  bird  often  does 
when  agitated  ;  at  which  time  it  alfo  erefts  thofe  of 
the  whole  body,  and  fo  disfigures  itfelf  as  to  be  fcarce 
known  :  the  general  colour  of  the  plujnage  is  a  greeni(h 
black  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  wings  are  fhort ;  the  tail  is  long,  confuting  of  12 
feathers,  which  are  even  at  the  end,  and  commonly 
pendent,  but  can  be  lifted  up,  and  fpread  out  like 
that  of  the  turkey  ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  bright 
red  ;  the  claws  are  crooked,  and  fomewhat  fliarp.  In 
a  colleftion  (fays  Latham)  from  Cayenne  was  a  bird, 
I  believe,  of  this  very  fpecies.  It  was  28  inches  long  • 
the  bill  is  like  that  of  a  fowl,  brown,  and  rather  hooked; 
round  the  eye  bare;  the  head  iscrefted;  the  feathers  of  the 
fore-part  of  theneckare  tipped  with  white;  thcbreaftand 
belly  are  rufous  brown;  the  reft  of  the  plumage  isgreeni/h 
brown  ;  the  tail  is  1 1  inches  long,  and  rounded  at  the 
end ;  the  quills  juft  reach  beyond  the  rump ;  the  legs  are 
brown,  and  the  claws  hooked.  This  fpecies  is  common  in 
the  woods  of  Guiana,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  thoug-h 
it  is  much  lefs  known  than  could  be  imagined ;  and  foimd 
in  fmall  flocks  for  the  moft  part,  except  in  breeding- 
time,  when  it  is  only  feen  by  pairs,  and  then  frequent- 
ly on  the  ground,  or  on  low  fhrubs ;  at  other  times  on 
high  trees,  where  it  roofts  at  night.  The  female 
makes  her  neft  on  fome  low  bufhy  tree,  as  near  the 
trunk  as  poffible,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs.  When 
the  young  are  hatched,  they  defcend  with  their  mo- 
ther, after  10  or  12  days.  The  mother  ads  as  other 
fowls,  fcratching  on  the  ground  like  a  hen,  and  brood- 
ing theyoung,  which  quit  their  nurfe  the  moment  they 
can  Ihift  for  themfelves.  They  have  two  broods  in  a 
year ;  one  in  December  or  Jhnuary,  the  other  in  May 
■or  June.  The  beft  time  of  finding  thefe  birds  is  morn- 
Jng  or  evening,  being  then  met  with  on  fuch  trees 

whofe  fruit  they  feed  on,  and  are  difcovered  by  fome 
of  it  falling  to  the  ground.  The  young  birds  are  ea- 
Jily  tamed,  and  feldom  forfake  the  places  where  they 
have  been  brought  up  :  they  need  not  be  houfed;  as 
they  prefer  the  rooftingon  tall  t^eesto  any  other  place. 
Their  cry  is  not  inharmonious,  except  when  irritated 
or  wounded,  when  it  is  harfh  and  loud.  Their  flefh  is 
much  efteemed. 

Buffon  fuppofes  this  bird  to  be  the  female  of  the 
yacou,  or  at  leaft  a  variety;  but  that  thi^gannot  be, 
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the  anatomical  infpeftion  will  at  once  determine.  Tlic  Pcncftu-i 
windpipe  of  thia  bird  has  a  Angular  conftruaion,  pafl"- 
ing  along  the  neck  to  the  entrance  of  the  breaft,  where 
it  rifes  on  the  outfide  of  [the  flefh,  and,  after  going  a 
little  way  downwards,  returns,  and  then  paffes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lungs.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  on  the 
outfide  by  a  mufcular  ligament,  which  is  perceivable 
quite  to  the  breaft-bone.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
cafe^  in  both  male  and  female,  and  plainly  proves  that 
it  differs  from  the  yacou,  whofe  windpipe  has  no  fuch 
circumvolution  in  either  fex. 

If  this  be  the  bird  mentioned  by  Fermin,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Guiana,  p.  176.  he  fays  that  the  creft  is 
cuneiform,  and  of  a  black  and  white  colour  ;  and  ob- 
ferves  that  they  are  fcarce  at  Surinam  ;  but  it  does  not 
fecm  quite  certain  whether  he  means  this  fpecies  or  the 
yacou. 

Bancroft  mentions  a  bird  of  Guiana  by  the  name  of 
Marrodce,  which  he  fays  is  wholly  of  a  brownlfh  black  : 
the  bill  the  fame ;  and  the  legs  grey.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are 
common,  and  make  a  noife  not  unlike  the  name  givert 
it,  perching  on  trees.  The  Indians  imitate  their  cry 
fo  exa£lly,  as  to  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the  placfc 
the  birds  are  in,  by  their  anfwering  it.  The  flefh  of 
them  Is  like  that  of  a  fowl :  it  is  therefore  moft  likely 
the  marail. 

6.  The  'vociferating  penelope.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is 
of  a  greenifh  colour :  the  back  is  brown,  the  breaft 
green,  and  the  belly  is  of  a  whitifh  brown.  Latham 
calls  it  the  crying  curajfaiu.  It  Is  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
crow. 

PENESTTCA,  (Antonlne),  a  town  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  ficuated  between  the  Lacus  Laufonius  and  Salo- 
duTJum  ;  called  Petenifca  by  Peatinger.  Thought  now 
to  be  Btel,  (Cluverius)  ;  the  capital  of  a  fmall  territory" 
in  SwIfFerland. 

PENEUS,  (Strabo)  ;  a  river  running  through 
the  middle  of  ThefTaly,  from  weft  to  eaft,  into  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus,  between  Olympus  and  Off:!,  near 
Tempe  of  Thelfaly,  rifing  in  mount  Pindus,  (Ovid, 
Val.  Flaccus). 

PENETR  ALE,  a  facred  room  or  chapel  in  private 
houfes,  which  was  fet  apart  for  the  worftiip  of  the 
houfehold  gods  ameng  the  ancient  Romans.  In  tem- 
ples alfo  there  were  pemtralla,  or  apartments  of  dlftin- 
guifhed  fanftlty,  where  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
kept,  and  certain  folemn  ceremonies  perforhied. 

PENGUIN,  or  Pi  NGUIN.     See  PlN-GOlN. 

PENICILLUS,  among  fnrgeons,  is  ufed  for  a  tent 
to  be  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

PENIEL,  or  Penuel,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  near 
the  ford  or  brook  Jabbok.  This  was  the  occafion  of 
its  name.  Jacob,  upon  his  return  from  Mefopotamia, 
(Gen.  xxxli.  24,  &c.)  made  a  ftop  at  the  brook  Jab- 
bok :  and  very  early  the  next  morning,  after  he  had 
fent  all  the  people  before,  he  remained  alone,  and  be- 
hold an  angel  came,  and  wreftled  with  him  till  the  day 
began  to  appear.  Then  the  angel  faid  to  Jacob,  Let 
me  go,  for  the  morning  begins  to  appear.  Jacob  an- 
fwered,  I  fhall  not  let  you  go  from  me  till  you  havegiven 
me  your  bleffing.  The  angel  bleffed  him  then  in  the 
fame  place,  which  Jacob  thence  called  Peniel,  faying, 
1  have  feen  God  face  to  face,  yet  continue  alive. 

In  following  ages  the  Ifraelites  built  a  city  In  thia 
place,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Gideon, 
0^2  returning 
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Peninnah  returning  from  thepnrfuit  of  the  Mldlanltes,  overthrew 
Penitents  ^^"^  tower  of  Penid,  (Judges  viii.  17),  and  put  all  the 
uU^^UL  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  death,  for  having  refufed 
fiiftenance  to  him  f.nd  his  people,  and  having  anfwered 
him  in  a  very  infultin^  nnanner^    Jeroboam  the  fon  of 
TJcbat  rrbuilt  the  city  of  Peniel,  (1  Kings  xii.  25.) 
..  Jofephus  fays,  that  this  prince  there  built  himfclf  a 
palace. 

PENINNAH,  the  fecond  wi^e  of  Elkan^h,  the 
father  of  Samuel.  Peninnah  had  feveral  children, 
(i  Sam.  i.  2,  3,  &c.),  but  Hannah,  who  afterwards 
W3S  mother  of  Samuel,  was  for  a  3:reat  while  barren  : 
Ptninn  ih,  inftead  of  giving  the  glory  to  God,  the  au- 
thor of  fruitfulneff,  ivas  elevated  with  pride,  and  m- 
fulted  her  rival  H  inn'dh.  But  the  Lord  having  vifited 
Hannah,  Peninnah  was  thereupon  humbled  :  and  fome 
interpreters  think,  that  God  took  away  her  children 
from  hcfr,  cr  at  leafl  that  ihe  hzi  no  more  afttr  this 
time,  according  to  the  words  of  the  fong  of  Hannah, 
-(i  Sam.  ii.  1;.),  "  The  barren  hath  born  fcven,  and  ihe 
that  h  ith  many  children  is  wax^d  feeble." 

PENINSULA,  ia  geography, -a  portion  or  ex- 
tent of  land  joining  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  or  iltlimus,  the  retl  being  enconvp.^.lfed  with  wa- 
ter.   See  Plate  CCXH. 

PENIS,  in  anatomy.    See  there,  p.  738.  col.  2.  &c. 

PENl  FENCE,  is  fometim-CB  ufed  for  a  linte  of 
-repentance,  and  fometimes  for  the  a£l  of  repenting. 
Set-  Rep'^ntance,.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  difcipline, 
or  pnnifiinient  attending  repentance  ;  more  ufually 
called  penance.  It  alfo  gives  tith  to  feveral  religi- 
ous orders,  confifting  either  of  converted  dc!)auchees, 
'  and  rcfoniiei  proftitutcs,  or  of  perfons  who  devote 
■themfelves  to  the  office  of  reclaiming  them.  Of  this 
latter  kind  is  the 

Order  of  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen,  eikblifhed 
about  the  year  1-272  by  one  Bernard,  a  citizen  of  Mar- 
feilles,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  courtezans  of  that  city.  Bernard  was  feconded 
by  feveral  others  :  who,  forming  a  kind  of  fociety, 
were  at  length  erefted  into  a  rtliirious  order  by  Pope 
NichoUis  111.  under  the  rule  of  St  Augu'uine.  F. 
Gefnay  fays,  that  they  alfo  made  a  religious  order  of 
the  penitents,  or  women  they  converted,  giving  them 
the  fame  rules  and  obfervances  which  they  themfelves 
kept. 

Congregation  of  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen  at  Parisf 
owed  its  rife  to  the  preaching  of  F.  Tifleran,  a  Fran- 
cifcan,  who  converted  a  vail  number  of  courtezans 
about  the  year  1492.  Louis  duke  of  Orleans  gave 
•them  his  houfe  for  a  monaftery  ;  or  rather,  as  appears 
by  their  conftitutions,  Charles  VIII.  gave  them  the 
hotel  called  Bochaigne,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
St  George's  chapel,  in  1572.  By  virtue  of  a  brief 
of  Pope  Alexander,  Simon  bifhop  of  Paris,  In  1497, 
drew  them  up  a  body  of  llatutes,  and  gave  them  the 
rule  of  St  Augulllne.  It  was  neceflary,  before  a  wo- 
man could  be  admitted,  that  /he  had  firft  committed 
the  fin  of  the  flefh.  None  were  admitted  who  were 
above  35  years  of  age.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  none  but  penitents  were  admitted  ;  but  fince 
its  reformation  by  Mary  Alvequin,  in  16 16,  none  have 
been  admitted  but  maids,  who,  however,  ftill  retain 
the  ancient  name  penitents. 

.    PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  fra- 
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fliape  and  colour  of  their  habits.  Thcfe  are  fccular  j^jg,^jjgj^^; 
fooieties,  who  have  their  rules,  ftatutep,  and  churches, 

and  make  public  proceilions  under  their  particular   1 

croifes  or  banners.  Or  thefe  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  as  fol- 
low :  the  white  penitents,  oF  which  there  are  feveral 
different  forts  at  Rome,  the  mod  ancient  of  which  was 
conitituted  in  1264;  the  brethren  ot  this  fraternity 
every  year  give  portions  to  a  certain  number  of  young 
girls,  in  order  to  their  being  married  :  their  habit  is  a 
kind  of  white  fackcloth,  and  on  the  fhoiilder  is  a  circle, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red  and  whice  crofs.  Black! 
penitents,  the  mofl  confiderable  of  which  are  the  bre- 
thren of  mercy,  iniiituted  in  1488  by  fume  Floren- 
tines, in  order  to  rffi'l  criminals  during  their  inipri- 
fonment,  snd  at  the  time  of  their  death  :  on  the  day 
of  execution,  they  walk  in  procefiion  before  them, 
finging  the  feven  penitential  pfalms  and  the  litanies  ; 
and  after  they  are  dead,  they  take  them  down  from  the 
gibbet  and  bury  them  ;  their  habit  is  black  fackcloth. 
There  are  others  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  bury  fuch  per- 
fons as  are  found  dead  in  the  ftreets :  thefe  wear  a 
deatii's  head  on  one  fide  of  their  hal^it.  There  are  al- 
fo blue,  grev,  red,  green,  and  violet  penitents  ;  all 
which  are  remarkable  for  little  elfe  befides  the  diffeivnt 
colours  of  their  habits. 

Mabillon  tells  us,  that  at  Turin  there  areti  fet  of  pe- 
nitents kept  in  pay  to  walk  through  the  ftreets  in  pro- 
ctffion,  and  cut  their  (houlders  with  whips,  &c. 

Penitents,  or  Converts  of  the  Name  of  jfefus,  a  con- 
gregation of  religious  at  Seville  in  Sp^in,  confifting  of 
women  who  had  led  a  licentious  life,  founded  in  1550. 
This  monaftery  is  divided  into  three  quarters  :  one  for 
profeffed  religious ;  another  for  novices ;  a  third  for  thofc 
who  are  under  corredf  ion.  When  thefe  laft  give  figns 
of  a  real  repentance,  they  are  removed  into  the  quar- 
ter of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not  behave 
themfelves  well,  they  are  remanded  to  their  correftion. 
They  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

Penitents  of  Orvieto,  are  an  order  of  nuns,  inftituted 
by  Antony  Simoncelli,  a  gentleman  of  Orvieto  in  Italy, 
1  he  monaftery  he  built  was  at  firft  defigned  for  the 
reception  of  poor  girls,  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
and  in  danger  of  lofing  their  virtue.  In  1662  it  was 
erefted  into  a  monaftery,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as, 
having  abandoned  themlelves  to  impurity,  were  willing 
to  take  up,  and  confecrate  themfelves  to  God  by  fo« 
lemn  vows.    Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

Thefe  religious  have  this  in  peculiar,  that  they  un- 
dergo no  noviciate.  All  required  is,  that  they  con- 
tinue a  few  months  in  the  monaftery  in  a  fecular  ha- 
bit ;  after  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  vows. 

PENITENTIAL,  an  ecclefiaftlcal  book  retained 
among  the  Romanifts;  in  which  is  prefcribcd  what  re- 
lates to  the  impofition  of  penance  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  penitents.    See  Penance. 

There  are  various  penitentials,  as  the  Roman  peni* 
tential,  that  of  the  venerable  Bede,  that  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory III.  Sec.  V 

PENITENTIAlly,  in  the  ancient  Chriftian 
church,  a  name  given  to  certain  prefbyters  or  priefts,. 
appointed  in  every  church  to  receive  the  private  con- 
fedions  of  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  public  dif- 
cipline, by  acquainting  them  what  fins  were  to  be  ex- 
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plated  by  public  penance,  and  to  sppoint  private  pe- 
ii'^n  e  for  fuch  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be 
puhlicly  cenfured, 

Penitrntiary,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  is  an  office 
in  which  are  examined  and  delivtred  out  the  fecret 
bulls,  graces,  or  dilpcnfations  relating  to  cafes  of  con- 
fcience,  con^^t-fiions,  Sic. 

Penitentiary,  is  alfo  an  officer,  in  forne  cathe- 
drals, vefted  with  power  from  theliifhop  to  abfolve,  in 
cafes  referved  to  him.  The  pope  has  at  prefent  his 
grand  penitentiary,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and  the  cliicf 
of  the  other  penitentiary  priefts  eftablifhed  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  confult  him  in  all  difficult  cafes. 
He  prefides  in  the  penitentiary,  difpatches  difpenfa- 
tions,  a!  folutions,  &c.  and  has  under  him  a  regent  and 
24  proftors,  or  advocates  of  the  facred  penitentiary. 

PENMAN-Mawr,  a  mountain  in  Caernarvonfhire, 
1400  feet  high.  It  h?ngB  perpendicularly  over  the 
fea,  at  fo  vaft  a  height,  that  few  fpeftators  are  able  to 
look  down  the  dreadful  fletp.  On  the  fide  which  is 
next  the  fea,  there  is  a  road  cut  out  of  the  fide  of  the 
rock,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  wide,  which  winds  up  a 
fteep  afccnt,  and  ufed  to  he  defended  on  one  fide  only 
by  a  flight  wall,  in  fome  parts  about  a  yard  high,  and 
in  others  by  only  a  bairk>  that  fcarce  rofe  a  foot  above 
the  road.  The  fea  was  fetn  dafhing  its  waves  40  fa- 
thoms below,  with  the  mountain  rifing  as  much  above 
the  traveller's  head.  This  dangerous  road  was  a  few 
years  ago  fccured  by  a  wall  breaft-high,  to  the  build- 
ing of  which  the  city  of  Dublin  largely  contributed,  it 
beingf  in  the  high  road  to  Holyhead. 

PENN  (Sir  Wilham),  v as  born  at  Briftol  in  162s 
and  inclined  from  his  youth  to  maritime  affairs.  He 
was  made  captain  at  21  years  of  age,  rear-admiral  of 
Ireland  at  23,  vice  admiral  of  Ireland  at  25,  admiral 
to  the  Scraits  at  29,  vice-admiral  of  Engl  ind  at  31, 
and  general  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  at  32.  Whence  re- 
turning in  i6i;5,  he  was  chofen  reprefentative  for  the 
town  of  Weymouth  ;  and  in  1660  was  made  commlf. 
fioner  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  town 
and  fort  of  Kinfale,  vice-admiral  of  Munfter,  and  a 
member  of  that  provincial  council.  In  1664  he  was 
cliofen  great  captain-commander  under  the  duke  of 
York,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  an  engagement  a- 
gainft  the  Dutch  fleet ;  after  which  he  took  leave  of 
the  fea,  but  continued  in  his  other  employments  till 
1669.    He  died  in  1670. 

Pens  (William),  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Qua" 
kers,  and  the  planter  and  legiflator  of  Penfylvania, 
was  the  fon  of  the  above  Sir  William  Penn,  and  was 
born  at  London  in  1644.  In  1660,  he  was  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Chrill-church,  in  Oxford  ; 
but  having  before  received  an  impreffion  from  the 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe  a  (^aker,  withdrew 
with  fome  other  ftudents  from  the  national  worfhip, 
and  held  private  meetings,  where  they  preached  and 
prayed  amongft  themfelves.  This  giving  great  offence 
to  the  heads  of  the  college,  Mr  Penn,  though  but  16 
years  of  age,  was  fined  for  nonconformity  j  and  conti- 
nuing his  religious  exercifes,  was  st  length  expelled,  his 
college.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  was,  on  the  fame 
account,  treated  with  great  feverity  by  his  father,  who 
at  Lift  turned  him  out  of  doors;  but  his refentment  af- 
terwards abating,  he  fent  him  to  France  in  company 
with  fome  perfons  of  quality  j  where  he  continued  a 
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confiderable  time,  and  returned  not  only  well  ikilled  in  Penn, 
the  French  lan^fuage,  but  a  polite  and  accomph'ihed  '"'v"" 
gentleman.  About  the  year  1666,  his  fathtr  commit- 
ted to  his  care  a  confiderable  e -late  in  Ireland.  Bifing 
found  in  one  of  the  Quakers  meetings  in  Cork,  he, 
witfi  many  others,  was  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but,  on  hia 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  war.  foon  difcharged. 
However,  his  father  being  informed  he  ftill  adhered  to 
his  opinions,  fent  for  him  to  England,  and  finding  him 
inflexible  to  all  his  arguments,  turned  him  out  of  doors 
a  fecond  time.    About  the  year  1668,  he  besame  a, 
public  preacher  among  the  Qjiakers  ;  and  that  year 
was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
wrote  feveral  trentifes.     Being  difcharged  after  fevecr 
months  imprifonment,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
alfo  preached  amongft  the  Qjjakers.     Recurning  to 
England,  he  was  in  1670  committed  to  Newgate,  for 
preaching  in  Gracechurch-ftreet  meeting-houfe,  Lon- 
don ;  but  being  tried  at  the  feffions-houfe  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  he  was  acquitted.    In  September  the  fame 
year,  his  father  died  ;  and  being  perfeftly  reconciled  to 
him,  left  him  l^oth  his  paternal  bleffingand  a  pltntiful 
cftate.     But  his  perfecutions  were  not  yet  at  an  end  i 
for  in  1671  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  preach- 
ing at  a  meeting  in  Wheeler- ftreet,  London  ;  and  du- 
ring his  imprifonment,  which  continued  fix  months,  he 
alfo  wrote  feveral  treatifes.    After  his  difcharge,  he 
went  into  Holland  and  Germany  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1672,  married  and  fettled  with  his  fa- 
mily at  Rickmanfworth  in  Hertfordfhire.    The  fame 
year  he  publifhed  feveral  pieces  ;  and  particularly  one 
apainft  Reeve  andMuggleton.  In  1677,  he  again  travel- 
led into  Holland  and  Germany  in  order  to  propagatehis 
opinions;  and  had  frequent  converfations  with  the  prin- 
cefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
filler  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  mother  to  king  Geo.  I. 
In  l6Hi,  king  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  the  fer- 
vices  of  Mr  Penn  s  father,  and  feveral  debts  due  to  him^ 
from  the  crown  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  granted  Mr 
Penn  and  his  heirs  the  province  lying  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  river  Delaware  in  North  America,  which  from 
thence  obtained  the  name"  of  Penfylvania.    Upon  tbi# 
Mr  Penn  publiflicd  a  brief  account  of  that  province, 
with  the  king's  patent ;  and  propofing  an  eafy  pur- 
chafe  of  binds,  and  good  terms  of  fettlement  for  fuch- 
as  were  inclined  to  remove  thither,  many  went  over. 
Thefe  having  made  and  improved  their  plantations  tO' 
good  advantage,  the  governor,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
planters  from  the  native  Indians,  appointed  commif- 
fioners  to  purchafe  the  land  he  had  received  from  the 
king  of  the  native  Indians,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
them.    The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  planned  and  bulk  %- 
and  he  himfelf  drew  up  the  fundamental  conftltutions^ 
of  Penfylvania  in  24  articles.     In  1681,  he  was  elec- 
ted a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  the  next  ye?.r 
he  em.barked  for  Penfylvania,  where  he  continued  about 
two  years,  and  returned  to  England  in  Auguft  1684. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  King  James  to  the  throne,  he- 
was  taken  into  a  great  degree  of  favour  with  his  Ma- 
jefty,  which  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Papift  ;  but  from  which  he  fully  vindicated  himfelf. 
However,  upon  the  Revolution,  he  was  examined  be- 
fore the  council  in  1688,  and  obliged  to  give  fecurity 
for  his  appearance  on  the  firft  day  of  next  term,  whick 
was  afterwards  continued.    He  was  feveral  times  di£- 

charged* 
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'cm.  cliarged  and  examined  ;  and  at  length  warrants  being 
iffued  out  againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  eonceal  him- 
felf  for  two  or  three  years.  Being  at  laft  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  king  and  council,  he  reprefented  his 
innocence  fo  effcdually  that  he  was  acquitted.  In  Au- 
guft  1699,  he,  with  his  wife  and  family,  embarked  for 
Penfylvania ;  whence  he  returned  in  1701,  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  proprietary  right,  which  had  been  attack- 
ed  during  his  abfence.  Upon  Queen  Anne's  accelTion 
to  the  crown,  he  was  in  great  favour  with  her,  and  was 
often  at  court.  But,  in  1 707,  he  was  involved  in  a  law- 
fuit  with  the  executors  of  a  perfon  who  had  been  for- 
merly  his  fteward  ;  and,  though  many  thought  him  ag- 
grieved, the  court  of  chancery  did  not  think  proper  to 
relieve  him ;  upon  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  live 
within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  for  feveral  months,  till  the 
matter  in  difpute  was  accommodated.  He  died  in 
1718. 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  Penn  lodged  in  a  houfe  in 
Norfolk-ftreet  in  the  Strand.  In  the  entrance  to  it 
he  had  a  peeping-hole,  through  which  he  could  fee 
any  perfon  that  came  to  him.  A  creditor  one  day 
icnt  in  his  name,  and  having  been  made  to  wait  more 
than  a  reafonable  time,  he  knocked  for  the  fervant, 
whom  he  aflced,  "  WiJl  not  thy  ihafter  fee  me  ?" 
"  Friend  (anfwered  the  fervant)  he  has  feen  thee,  but 
lie  does  not  like  thee." 

Mr  Penn's  friendly  and  pacific  manner  of  treating 
the  Indians  produced  in  them  an  extraordinary  love 
ior  him  and  his  people  ;  fo  that  they  have  maintained 
a  perfeft  amity  with  the  Enghfh  in  Penfylvania  ever 
iince.  He  was  the  greatcft  bulwark  of  the  Quakers  ; 
in  whofe  defence  he  wrote  numberlefs  pieces.  Befides 
the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  others ; 
the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are,  i.  His  Primitive 
ChrifliaBity  revived.  2.  His  defence  of  a  paper,  in- 
tilled  Go/pel  Truths^  oga'mjl  the  Exceptions  of  the  Bi- 
Jhop  of  Cork,  3.  His  Perfuafive  to  Moderation. 
4.  His  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  Proteftant  DifTenter.  5.  The  Sandy 
Foundation  fliakcn.  6.  No  Crofs,  no  Crown.  7.  The 
^reat  Cafe  of  Liberty  of  Confciencc  debated.  8.  The 
Chriftian  Quaker  and  his  Teflimony  ftatcd  and  vindi- 
cated. 9.  A  Difcourfe  of  the  general  Rule  of  Faith 
and  Praftice,  and  Judge  of  Controveify.  10.  Eng- 
land's Prefent  Intereft  confidered,  11.  An  Addrefs 
«o  Proteftants.  12.  His  Refleftions  and  Maxims. 
.13.  His  Advice  to  his  Children.  14.  His  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  the  People  called  fakers.  15.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Oaths.  Moll  of  thefe  have  paffed  feveral  edi- 
tions, fome  of  thrm  many.  The  letters  between  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  Dr  Tillotfon,  and  William  Penn  and 
William  Popple,  Efq;  together  with  Penn's  letters  to 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Homes,  as  alfo  one  to  his  wife  on  his  going  to 
,  ^Penfylvania,  are  infcrted  in  his  works,  which  were  firft 
collefted  and  publilhed  in  2  vols  folio  ;  and  the  parts 
fine*  felc6led  and  abridged  into  i  vol.  folio,  are  very 
much  and  defervedly  admired  for  the  good  fenfe  they 
contain. 

PENNATULA,  or  Sea-pen,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  zoophyte,  which,  though  it  fwims  about 
treeiy  in  the  iea,  approaches  near  to  the  gorgonia. 
This  genus  hath  a  bone  along  the  middle  of  the  in- 
fuse, which  is  its  chief  fupport  j  and  this  hone  re- 
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ceives  the  fupply  of  Its  offeous  matter  by  the  fame  Penn 
polype  mouths  that  furnifh  it  with  nourilhment. 
Linnseus  reckons  feven  fpecies.  The  name  zoophytes 
under  which  this  genus  is  ranked,  it  is  well  known  fig- 
nifies,  that  the  creature  partakes  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetabk  nature  ;  but  fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
nothing  more  but  a  fucus  or  fea  plant.  It  is  certain- 
ly an  animal,  however,  and  as  fuch  is  free  or  loco- 
motive.  Its  body  generally  expands  into  procelTes  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  thefe  procelfes  or  branches  are 
furnilhed  with  rows  of  tubular  denticles  :  they  have  a 
polype  head  proceeding  from  each  tube. 

The  fea-pen  is  not  a  coraUine,  but  diftingui/hed 
from  it  by  this  fpecific  difference,  corals,  corallines, 
alcyoonia,  and  all  that  order  of  beings,  adhere  firmly 
by  their  bafes  to  fubmarine  fubftaiices,  but  the  fea- 
pen  either  fwims  about  in  the  water  qr  floats  upon 
the  furface. 

The  Honourable  Dr  Coote  Molefworth  lately  fent 
one  of  thefe  animals  to  the  ingenious  Mr  Ellis,  the 
author  of  many  curious  papers  on  the  nature  of  coral- 
lines, which  was  taken  in  a  trawl  in  72  fathoms  water, 
near  the  harbour  of  Brcft  in  France  :  the  fame  fpecies 
are  frequently  found  in  the  ocean  from  the  coait  of 
Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  fea,  fometimes  at  confix 
derablc  depths,  and  fometimes  floating  on  the  furface. 
Mr  Ellis's  defcription  of  that  fent  him  by  Dr  Molef- 
worth is  as  follows : 

Its  general  appearance  greatlyrefembles  thatof  a  quill 
feather  of  a  bird's  wing  (fee  Plate  CCCLXXXVIII. 
fig.  I .);  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddilh  co- 
lour; along  the  back  there  is  a  groove  from  the  quill 
part  to  the  extremity  of  the  feathered  part,  as  there  is 
in  a  pen  ;  the  feathered  part  confifts  of  fins  proceeding 
from  the  ftcm,  as  expreflcd  in  the  figure.  The  fins  move 
the  animal  backward  and  forward  in  the  water,  and 
are  furniflied  with  fuckers  or  mouths  armed  with  fila- 
ments, which  appear  magnified  as  fig.  2.  There  is 
no  perforation  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  Mr  Ellis  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  exuvia  of  the  animals  upon  which  it 
feeds  are  difcharged  by  the  fame  apertures  at  which  the 
food  is  taken  inj  and  in  this  it  is  not  fingular.  Nature 
having  obferved  the  fame  ceconomy  in  the  Greenland 
polype,  dcfcribed  by  Mr  Ellis  in  his  EfTay  on  Coral- 
lines. Each  fucker  has  eight  filaments,  which  arc 
protruded  when  prey  is  to  be  caught  ;  but  at  other 
times  they  are  drawn  back  into  their  cafes,  which  are 
furnilhed  at  the  end  with  fpicula,  that  clofe  together 
round  the  entrance,  and  defend  this  tender  part  from 
external  injuries. 

Dr  Bohadfch  of  Prague  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  one  of  thefe  animals  alive  in  the  water,  and 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  faw  :  A 
portion  of  the  Item  contradted,  and  became  of  a  ftrong 
purple  colour,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  liga- 
ture round  it ;  this  apparent  ligature,  or  zone,  moved 
upwards  and  downwards  fucceffively  through '  the 
whole  length  of  the  ftem,  as  well  the  feathered  as  the 
naked  part .;  it  began  at  the  bottom,  and  moving  up- 
wards to  the  other  extremity,  it  there  difappeared, 
and  at  the  fame  infl;ant  appeared  again  at  the  bottom, 
and  afcended  as  before  ;  but  as  it  afcended  through  the 
feathered  or  pinnated  part,  it  became  paler.  When 
this  zone  is  much  conftrifted,  the  trunk  above  it 
fwellsj  and  acquires  the  form  of  an  onion ;  the  con- 
/  ftridion 
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atula  ftrlt^lon  of  llie  trunk  gives  the  colour  to  the  zone, 
for  the  intermediate  parts  are  paler  in  porportion  as 
the  zone  becomes  deeper.  The  end  of  the  naked 
trunk  is  fometimes  curved  like  a  hook  ;  &nd  at  its  ex- 
tremity there  is  a  finus  or  chink,  which  ^rows  deeper 
while  the  purple  ring  is  afcending,  and  fiiallowrer  as  it 
is  coming  down.  The  fins  have  four  motions,  upvvard 
and  downward,  and  backward  and  forwaid,  from  righ^ 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  The  flcfhy  filaments,  or 
claws,  move  in  all  direftions ;  and  with  the  cylindrical 
part  from  which  they  proceed  are  fometimes  protruded 
from  the  fins,  and  fometimes  hidden  with  them. 

Upon  diffeaing  this  animal  the  following  pheno- 
mena were  difcovered.    When  the  trunk  was  opened 
lengthwife,  a  faltifh  liquor  flowed  out  of  it,  fo  vifcid 
as  to  hang  down  an  inch.    The  whole  trunk  6f  the 
ftem  was  found  to  be  hollow,  the  outward  membrane 
being  very  ftrong,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  an  inch 
thick:  within  this  membrane  appeared  another  much 
thinner ;  and  between  thefe  two  membranes,  in  the 
pinnated  part  of  the  trunk,  innumerable  little  yellow- 
i(h  eggs,  about  the  fize  of  a  white  poppy  feed,  were 
feen  floating  in  a  whitifli  liquor ;  about  three  parts  of 
the  cavity  within  the  inner  membrane  is  filled  by  a 
kind  of  yellowifli  bone  :  this  bone  is  about  two  inches 
and  an  half  long,  and  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
in  the  middle  it  is  four  fquare,  but  towards  the  ends 
it  grows  round  and  very  taper,  that  end  bting  fineft 
which  is  next  the  pinnated  part  of  the  trunk.  This 
bone  is  covered  in  ita  whole  length  with  a  clear  yel- 
lowlfh  fkin,  which  at  each  end  runs  out  into  a  liga- 
ment ;  one  is  inferted  in  the  top  of  the  pinnated  trunk, 
and  the  other  in  the  top  of  the  naked  trunk  :  by  the 
help  of  the  upper  ligament  the  end  of  the  bone  is 
either  bent  into  an  arch,  or  difpofed  in  a  ftralght  line. 
Ihs  fins  are  compofed  of  two  dims;  the  outward 
one  is  llrong  and  leathery,  and  covered  over  with  an 
infinite  number  of  crim.fon  ftreaks  ;  the  inner  flcin  is 
thin  and  tranfparent  i  the  fuckers  are  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner  compofed  of  two  flcins,  but  the  outward  flcin 
k  fomething  fofter.    Both  the  fins  and  fuckers^are 
hollow,  fo  that  the  cavity  of  the  fuckers  may  commu- 
nicate with  thofeof  the  fins,  as  the  cavity  of  the  fins 
does  with  that  of  the  trunk. 

Dr  Shaw,  in  the  Hfftory  of  Algiers,  fays,  that 
thefe  animals  are  fo  luminous  in  the  water,  that  in  the 
night  the  fifhermen  difcover  fifhes  fwimming  about  in 
various  depths  of  the  fea  by  the  light  they  give  :  From 
this  extraordinary  quahty  Linnasui  calls  this  fpecles  of 
tfee  fea- pen,  pennatula  phofphorea,  and  remarks,  after 
giving  the  fynonems  of  other  authors,  Habitat  in  oceano 
Jundutn  iliuminans. 

There  arc  other  kinds  of  fea-pens,  or  fpecies  of  this 
animal,  which  have  not  a  refemblance  to  a  pen.  There 
jiis  the  kidney  ihaped  fen-pen  (fee  fig.  3.),  the  feather 
of  the  peacock  fifli  (fee  fig.  4.),  the  pennatula  filofa  of 
Linnseus  (fee  fig.  5.),  his  pennatula  fagita  (feefij^.  6.), 
his  pennatula  rairabilis  (fee  fig.  7.),  and  the  finger-, 
fhnped  fea-pen  (fee  fig.  8.).  The  kidney- (haped  fea- 
pen^  was  difcovered  fome  time  aeo  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina,  and  fent  to  Mr  Ellis  by  John  Gregg, 
Efq;  of  Charleftown.  k  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour  ; 
the  kidney  part  is  about  an  inch  from  end  to  end, 
and  about  half  an  inch  wide  m  the  narroweft  part  ; 
a  tail  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  is 
roundifh,  aod  about  an  inch  long  j  is  alfo  fwUof  rings  liie 
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an  earth-worm,  and  along  "the  middle  both  of  the  up-  Penni, 
per  and  under  part  of  it  there  is  a  fmall  groove  which  ^'^""y* 
runs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  there  is  no  perfo-  * 
ration  at  either  extremity.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  convex,  aad  about  an  inch  thick ;  the  whole 
furface  is  covered  with  fmall  yellow  ftarry  openings, 
through  which  little  fuckers  are  protruded,  each  fur- 
niflied  with  fix  tentacula,  or  filaments,  like  what  are 
obferved  on  fome  corals  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  quite  flat,  and  is  full  of  ramifications  of  flefliy  fibres, 
which  proceeding  from  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  as  a 
common  centre,  branch  out  fo  as  to  communicate  with 
the  ilariy  openings  on  the  exterior  edge  and  upper 
furface  of  the  animal.  Of  all  the  pcnnatulae  yet 
known  the  feather  fhaped  one,  or  as  it  is  called  the 
fiher  fea-pen  (fee  fig.  l),  is  the  largeft  as  well  as  tha~ 
mod  fpecious  in  its  appearance.  It  is  of  a  bccutiful  fil- 
very  white,  elegantly  ftriated  on  each  of  the  feather-like 
proceflTes  with  lines  or  ftreaks  of  the  deepeft  black. 
It  is  very  rare,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  feas.  There 
is  a  very  fine  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  in  the  Britilh 
Mufeum. 

PENNI  (Giovanni  Francifco),  born  at  Florence  In 
1488,  was  the  difciple  of  Raphael,  who  obferving  his 
genius  and  integrity,  intrufted  his  domeftic  concerns 
entirely  to  his  management ;  by  which  means  he  got  the 
appellation  of  //  fatore,  or  the  ileward,"  which  he- 
retained  ever  after.  The  genius  of  Penni  was  univer- 
fal ;  but  his  greateft  pleafure  was  in  painting  landfcapea 
and  buildings :  he  was  an  excellent  defigner,  and  co- 
loured extremely  well  in  oil,  diftempcr,  and  frefco^ 
He  painted  portraits  in  an  exquifite  ftyle;  and  had  fuch 
happy  natural  talents,  that  Raphael  left  him  heir  to  his 
fortune  in  partnerfhip  with  Julio  Romano  his  fellow- 
difciple.  After  Raphael's  death,  Penni  painted  many 
pi£lures  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the  palace  of  Chi^i, 
fo  exactly  in  the  ftyle  of  his  matter,  that  they  might 
not  undefervedly  have  been  imputed  to  him  :  he  finifh- 
ed,  in  conjunflion  with  Julio  and  Pierlno  del  Vaga,  the 
celebrated  defigns  of  the  battles  of  Conftantlne,  and 
others,  which  Raphael  had  left  imperfeft ;  but  differ- 
ing with  them  about  a  copy  of  the  transfiguration, 
which  the  pope  intended  for  the  king  of  France,  they 
feparated.  Penni  went  to  Naples  ;  but  the  air  of  that 
country  difagreeing  with  his  conftitution,  he  died  foon 
after  in  1528.  He  had  a  brother  called  Lucca  Permit 
who  worked  at  Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Italy  in  con- 
junction with  Pierinodel  Vaga,  who  married  his  fifter; 
he  went  thence  to  England,  where  he  worked  for 
Henry  VIII.  and  for  feveral  merchants;  waa  employ- 
ed by  Francis  I.  at  Fountainbleau ;  but  at  laft  quitted 
the  pencil,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  engraving. 

PENNY,  or  Pen  y,  in  commerce,  an  ancient  Englilfi 
coin,  which  had  formerly  confiderable  courfe ;  but  is 
now  generally  dwindled  into  an  imaginary  money,  or 
money  of  account.  Gamden  derives  the  word  from 
the  Latin /ftwnia,  **  money." 

The  ancient  Englifli  penny,  penig,  or  pening,  was 
the  firft  filver  coin  ftruck  in  England  ;  nay,  and  the 
only  one  current  among  our  Saxon  anceftors  :  as  i> 
agreed  by  Camden,  Spelman,  Dr  Hicks,  &c. 
^  The  penny  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three- pen  cc  }- 
five  of  them  made  one  ftiiUing,  or  fcilling  Saxon  ;  3!> 
a  mark  or  mancufe,  equal  to  our  y  j.  6d. 

Till  the  time  of  King  Edw.l.  the  penny  was  ftruck 
with  a  wofs,  fo  dee^f  ly  indented  in  it,  that  it  might  be 
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eafilv  broke,  and  pnrted,  on  oceafion,  into  two  parts, 
thence  called  half-pennies  ;  or  into  four,  thence  called 
fourth'mgs,  or  farthings.  -  But  that  prince  coined  it 
without  indenture :  in  lieu  of  which,  he  firft  ftruck 
round  halfpence  and  farthingfs. 

He  alfo  reduced  the  weight  of  th*:  penny  to  a  ft?nd- 
art^ ;  ordering  that  it  fhould  weigh  32  grains  of  Avheat, 
taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear — This  penny  was 
called  the  penny  Jlerling. — Twenty  of  thefe  pence  were 
to  weigh  an  ounce  ;  whence  the  penny  became  a 
weljht  as  well  as  a  coin.  See  Sterlinc  and  Pmnnt- 
fFeioht. 

The  penny  fterling  is  now  nigh  difufed  as  a  coin  ; 
and  fcarce  fubfills,  but  as  a  money  of  account,  con- 
taining the  twelfth  part  of  a  /hilling,  or  the  140th  part 
of  a  pound. 

Penny,  in  ancient  ftatutcs,  &c.  is  ufed  for  all  filver 
money.  And  hence  the  ivarJ-pemiy,  aver-penny,  hundred- 
penny,  tithing  penny,  and  hrothal- penny. 

Pf.nny-  W iight,  a  Troy  weight,  containing  24  grains ; 
each  prain  wei  hing  a  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  ear,  well  dried.  The  name  took  its 
rife  hence,  that  this  was  anciently  the  weight  of  one  of 
our  ancient  filver  pennies.    See  Penny. 

Twenty  ofthefe  penny-weights  make  an  ounce  Troy. 
PENRITH,  an  ancient  town  of  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland in  England,  feated  under  a  hill  called  Penrith- 
Fell,  near  the  rivers  Eamont  and  Lowther.  It  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  travellers;  but  has  little  other 
trade,  except  tanning,  and  a  fmall  manufadure  of 
checks.  Formerly  it  had  a  caftle,  but  it  is  now  in 
ruins.  ^  In  the  "churcluyard  is  a  monument  of  great 
antiquity,  confifting  of  two  ftone-pillars  1 1  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  5  in  circumference  in  the  lower  part,  which 
is  rounded  ;  the  upper  is  fquare,  and  tapers  to  a  point ; 
in  the  fquare  part  is  fome  fret-work,  and  the  relievo 
of  a  crofs  ;  and  on  the  interior  fide  of  one  is  the  faint 
'teprefentation  of  fome  animal.  But  thefe  ftones  are 
mortifed  at  their  lower  part  into  a  round  one  :  they 
are  a!. out  15  feet  afimder,  and  the  fpace  between  them 
13  inclofed  on  each  fide  with  two  very  large  but  thin 
femicirculp.r  fiofies ;  fo  that  there  is  left  between  pillar 
and  pillar  a  walk  of  two  feet  in  breadth.  Two  of 
thefe  lefTer  ftones  are  plain,  the  others  have  certain 
figures,  at  prefent  fcarce  intelligible.  Not  far  from 
thefe  pillars  is  another  called  the  giant's  thumb,  five 
feet  eight  inches  high-,  with  an  expanded  head,  per- 
forated on  both  fides  ;  from  the  middle  the  fione  rifes 
.again  into  a  lefier  head,  rounded  at  top;  but  no  part  hjs 
a  tendency  to  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  being  in  no  part 
mutilated.  The  pillars  are  faid  to  have  been  fet  up 
in  niemory  of  Sir  Owen  Casfarius,  a  famous  warrior 
buried  here,  who  killed  fo  many  wild  bears,  which 
much  infefted  this  county,  that  the  figures  of  bears, 
cut  eut  in  fione,  on  each  fide  of  his  grave,  were  fet 
there  in  remembrance  of  the  execution  he  made  among 
thofe  beafis  ;  and  it  is  l.'kwife  faid  his  body  extended 
from  one  pillar  to  the  other.  In  the  market-place 
there  is  a  town-houfe  of  wood,  beautified  with  bears 
climbing  up  a  ragged  ftafi".  There  is  a  memorandum 
on  the  north  fiJe  of  the  vefliry  without,  that,  in  1598, 
2266  p?rfons  died  here  of  the  plague.  There  is  a 
charity-fchool  in  this  place  for  20  boys,  and  another 
for  30  girls,  maintained  by  55 1.  a  year,  by  the  facra- 
.e:ent-money  and  parifh-ftock.    In  171 ;  the  Scotch 
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Hi  'hlandera  entered  this  town,  and  quartered  in  it  for 
a  night,  in  their  way  to  Prefton,  without  doing  much 
harm;  but  in  the  Inft;  rebellion,  in  1745,  ^^^Y  were, 
it  is  faid,  very  rapacious  and  cruel.  Its  handfome  fpa- 
cious  church  has  been  lately  relniilt,  and  the  roof  fup- 
ported  by  pillars,  whofe  fhafts  are  of  one  entire  reddifh 
fione,  dug  out  of  a  neighbouring  quarry.  On  the 
eaft  part  of  the  parifii,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver E.  mont,  there  are  two  cnves  or  grottoes,  dug  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  and  fufiicient  to  contain  100  men. 
The  paflage  to  them  is  very  narrow  and  dangerous; 
and  it  is  poflible  that  its  perilous  accefs  may  have 
g:iven  it  the  name  of  JJts  Partis;  though  the  vulgar  tell 
ftrange  ftoriea  of  one  Ifis,  a  giant,  who  lived  there  in 
former  times,  and,  fike  Cacus  of  old,  ufed  to  feize  men 
and  cattle,  and  draw  them  into  his  den  to  devour 
them.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  thefe  fubter- 
raneous  chambers  were  made  for  a  fecure  retreat  in 
time  of  fudden  danger  ;  and  the  iron  gates,  which  were 
taken  away  not  long  ago,  feem  to  confirm  that  fuppo- 
fition.    W.  Long.  ^.  16.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 

PENROSE  (Thomas),  was  the  fon  of  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Penrofe,  reftor  of  Newbury,  Berks,  a  man 
of  high  chnrafter  and  abilities,  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient  Cornifii  family,  beloved  and  refpeded  by  all  who 
knew  him.    Mr  Penrofe,  jun.  being  intended  for  the 
church,  purfued  his  fludies  with  fuccefs,  at  Chrift- 
church,  Oxon,  until  the  fummer  of  1762,  when  his 
eager  turn  to  the  naval  and  military  line  overpowering 
his  attachment  to  his  real  interefl;,  he  left  his  college, 
and  embarked  in  the  unfortun^ate  expedition  againft 
Nova  Colonia,  in  South  America,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Macnamara.    The  ifl'ue  was  fatal.  The 
Clive  (the  largeft  vefl'el)  was  burnt ;  and  though  the 
Ambufcade  efcaped  (on  board  of  which  Mr  Penrofe, 
afting.as  lieutenant  of  marines,  was  wounded),  yet  the 
hardfiiips  which  he  afterwards  fuibined  in  a  prize  floop, 
in  which  he  was  Rationed,  utterly  ruined  his  conltitu- 
tion,^    Returning  to  England  with  ample  teftimonials 
ot  his  gallantry  and  good  behaviour,  he  finifhed,  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxon,  his  courfe  of  ftudies  ;  and 
having  taken  orders,  accepted  the  curacy  of  Newbury, 
the  income  of  which,  by  the  voluntary  fubfcription  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  confiderably  augmented.  After 
he  had  continued  in  that  ftation  about  nine  years,  it 
feemed  as  if  the  clouds  of  difappointment,  which  hai 
hitherto  overfhadowed  his  profpeds,  and  tinftured  his 
poetical  effays  with  gloom,  were  clearing  away  ;  for 
he  was  then  prefented  by  a  friend,  who  knew  his 
worth  and  honoured  his  abilities,  to  a  living  woi*h 
near  500  I.  per  annum.     It  caiiie,  however,  too  late  .; 
for  the  fiate  of  Mr  Pcnrofe's  health  vi-as  now  fuch  as 
left  little  hope,  except  in  the  afliftance  of  the  waters 
of  Briiiol.    Thither  he  went ;  and  there  he  r'icd  in 
1779. aged  36  years.    In  t768  he  married  Mifs  Msry 
Slocock  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Thomas,  who  was  educated  at  Winton  Collei'-e, 

Mr  Penrofe  was  rcfpeded  for  his  extenfive  erudition, 
admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  equally  beloved  and 
efleemcd  for  his  fecial  qualities.  By  the  poor,  towards 
whom  he  was  liberal  to  his  utmoft  ability,  he  was  ve- 
nerated to  the  higheft  degree.  In  oratory  and  com- 
pofition  his  talents  were  great.  His  peneil  was  ready 
as  hia  pen,  and  on  fubj;£tn  of  humour  had  uncommon 
merit.  To  his  poetical  abilities  ihs  public,  by  their 
7  recep- 
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reception  of  his  Flights  of  Fancy,  &c.  have  given  a 
favourable  teftimony.  To  fum  up  the  whole,  his  figure 
and  addrefs  v^ere  as  plealing  as  his  mind  was  orna- 
mented. 

PENRYN,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill  at  the  entrance  of  Falmouth-havcn  by  Pen- 
dennis  caftle.  It  confifts  of  about  300  houfes  ;  and  the 
flreets  are  broad  and  well  paved.  There  are  fo  many 
gardens  and  orchards  in  it,  that  it  refembke  very  much 
*  town  in  a  wood.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivulets, 
and  has  an  arm  of  the  fea  on  each  fide  of  it,  with  a 
good  cuftomhotife  and  quay,  and  other  neat  buildings. 
Tt  drives  a  confid^:rable  trade  in  pilchards,' and  in  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery.  It  was  anciently  governed  by 
a  portreeve  ;  but  James  I.  made  it  a  corporation,  con- 
ing  of  a  mayor,  11  aldermen,  (2  common  council- 
men,  with  a  recorder,  Reward,  &c.  an  office  of  record 
every  three  weeks,  with  a  prifon,  and  power  to  try 
felons  in  their  jurifjidion.  And  he  granted,  that  the 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  fhculd  be  juftices  of  the  peace, 
and  that  they  fliould  have  a  guildhall  There  was 
once  a  monaflery  in  this  place,  which  was  a  cell  to 
Kirton  ;  and  there  are  llill  to  be  feen  a  tower,  and 
p.irt  of  the  garden  walls,  the  ruins  of  a  collegiate 
church.  It  has  neither  chutch  nor  chapel,  but  belongs 
to  the  pavifh  of  Giuvias,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  It 
has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  iitice  the  firft 
year  of  Q^uetn  Mary  ;  and  Jsmes  II.  granted  it  a  new 
charter,  wherchy  their  eleAicn  was  veiled  in  the  ma- 
giftracy  only;  but  it  was  never  made  ufe  of,  all  the 
inhabitants  that  pay  fcot  and  lot,  who  are  not  much 
above  ICO,  being  the  elediors.  Mr  Rymtr  gives  a 
very  remarkable  account  how  Penryn  was  once  faved 
by  a  company  of  ftrollmg  players.  He  fays,  that  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  i6th  century  the  Spaniards 
were  landing  to  hum  the  town  jufl  as  the  players  were 
fetting  Samfon  upon  the  Philiftlnes ;  which  perform- 
ance was  accompanied  with  fuch  drumming  and  fhout- 
ing,  that  the  Spaniards  thought  fome  ambufh  was  laid 
for  them,  and  fcampcred  back  to  their  fhips.  Queen 
Elizabeth  founded  a  free-fchool  in  this  place.  W.  Long. 
5.  3  ?.  N.  Lat,  50,  23. 

PENSACOLA,  a  fettlement  in  North  America, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  was  eiiablifhed  by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  1763.  Its  firft  difcoverer  was  Sebaflian 
Cabot  in  1497. 

The  year  1781,  fo  difaftrous  to  Britain  in  other 
refpeds.  was  alfo  remarkable  lor  the  reduftion  of  Pen- 
facola  by  the  Spaniards  under  Don  Bernardo  Galvez. 
Great  preparr.tions  for  this  expedition  had  been  making 
at  the  liavannah  ;  but  it  was  for  fon.e  time  retarded 
by  a  dreadful  hunicane  which  attacked  the  Spanifh 
flret,  and  by  which  four  fhips  of  the  line,  bcfides 
others  of  inferior  ixte,  were  lofl,  together  with  the 
people  on  !  o;ird,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  2000. 
By  this  difaller  the  remainder  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  the  Havannah  to  repair  ;  l>ut  as  foon  as  the 
fleet  was  again  judged  capable  of  putting  to  fea,  an 
embarkation  was  made  of  near  8000  men,  with  Don 
Bernardo  at  their  heai^,  together  with  five  fhips  of  the 
line,  who  arrived  at  Penfacola  on  the  9th  of  March 
1781.  This  force  was  foon  augmented  b)'-  ten  fhips 
of  the  hne  and  fii  frigates  ;  while  General  Campbell, 
tiie  Britifh  governor,  could  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable 
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armament  with  few  more  than  1000  men,  confiftingof  Penfacola,' 
fome,  regulars  ajnd  feamen,  with  the  inhabitants.    The  /^^^^ 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  the  principal  ob-  * 
je6l  of  defence,  was  guarded  by  two  fmall  armed  vef- 
fels,  but  they  were  infufficient  to  fecond  the  batteries 
that  had  been  erefted  for  its  proteflion ;  and  thefe, 
without  the  afTiflancc  of  fome  fnips  of  force,  were  in- 
capaljle  of  refilling  a  vi^-orous  attack.  Notv/ithitand- 
ing  this  prodigious  odds,  however,  the  Spaniards  met 
with  the  moft  determined  oppofition.    Every  inch  of 
ground  was  difputed  with  the  greateil  refolution.  The 
harbour  was  not  forced  without  the  greateft  difficulty, 
nor  could  the  vefTels  be  taken  that  defended  it ;  the 
companies  belonging  to  them,  ar"ter  fetting  them  ot% 
fire,  retired  on  fhore. 

The  Spaniards,  now  in  pofTeflion  of  the  harbour, 
invefted  the  place  in  form,  and  made  t^eir  approaches 
in  a  cautious  and  regular  manner  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  befieged  were  no  Icfs  a6live  and'  vigilant  in 
their  own  defence.     Sallies  were  made  occafionally 
with  great  fuccefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  in  uninter- 
rupted fire  was  kept  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  onlv 
greatly  to  annoy,  but  even  to  ftrike  the  befiegers  with 
aflonifhment.    This  incenfcd  the  Spanifli  general  the 
more,  as  he  knew  that  the  garrifon  could  expeft  no 
relief,  and  therefore  that  all  ir.>.-ir  efforts  cou'd  only 
ptolong  the  date  of  their  furrender.    The  refillance 
was  the  more  mortifying,  as  he  was  perfcftly  coufcious 
of  the  bravery  of  his  troops  ;  and  he  had  artillery  fit, 
as  his  officers  exprefled  thcmfeives,  '*  to  be  employed 
againfl  Gibraltar."    With  all  thefe  advantages,  how- 
ever, fo  refolute  was  the  defence  of  tl;e  garrifon,  that 
after  the  fiege  had  continued  for  two  months,  very  little 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  its  fpeedy  termination. 
As  they  defpalred  therefore  of  making  any  tffeAual 
impreffion  by  means  of  their  cannon,  they  ereded  a 
battery  of  mortars,  with  which  they  bombarded  a  re- 
doubt that  commanded  the  main  avenue  to  the  place  ; 
and  in  this  they  were  favoured  by  an  unexpecled<  acci- 
dent.    On  ihe  8th  of  May  a  (hdl  burll  open  the 
door  of  the  powder  magazine  under  tlie  redoubt,  by 
which  it  was  blown  up,  with  the  lofs  of  near  100  mert 
killed  and  wounded.    Fortunately  for  the  ^^arrifon, 
however,  tv/o  flank-works  flili  remained  entire,  from 
both  which  fo  heavy  a  fire  was  kept  up,  that  though 
an  affault  was  Im  iieiliatcly  given,  the  air:iilants  were  re- 
pulfed  with  great  flaughter.     This  r.fForded  kifure  to 
the  garrifon  to  carry  off  the  woun  ied  men,  with  fome 
of  the  artillery,  and  to  fpike  up  the  reft.    As  the 
enemy,  however,  foon  recovered  themfelves,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  general  ftorm,  it  was  thought  pro^^er  to 
abandon  the  flank  work^,  and  rttire  into  the  body  of 
the  place.    The  pofleffion  qf  thefe  outwoiks,  liowever, 
gave  the  enemy  fuch  a. 'vantages,  that  the  place  was 
nf)  longer  tenabie.  Their  fituation,  on  a  rifiitg  (?round, 
enabled  them  to  command  the  battery  oppofi  e  to  their 
chief  approach  with  fmall  aras,  and  to  fingle  out  the 
men  at  their  guns.    A  capitulation  therefore  became 
abfolutely  necelfriry,  which  w£s  obtained  on  lionourable 
terms.    The  town,  with  the  whole  province  of  Weft 
Florida,  was  confirmed  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.    W.  Long.  87.  2D.  N.  L-t.  30.  22. 

PENSANCE,  a  town  of  Comwall,  in  England,  at 
the  bottom  of  Mountfbay,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Lasd'g  End.  It  was  burnt  in  i59j^  by  the  Spaniards, 
R  who, 
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Penfiles,  who,  with  four  galleys,  furprifed  this  part  of  the  coaft, 
♦enfilvania.gj^j  fet  fire  to  feveral  villages  and  farms :  but  it  was 
*  foon  after  rebuilt,  made  one  of  the  coinage  towns, 
and  has  now  a  confiderable  trade.  It  lies  in  the  pnrifh 
of  Madern,  noted  for  its  rcftorative  fpring,  very  effec- 
tual in  the  cure  of  lamenefs  as  wdl  as  the  cholic,  &c. 
It  is  well-built  and  populous,  and  has  many  (hips  be- 
longing to  it.  The  Ihore  abounds  fo  with  lead,  tin, 
and  copper  ore,  that  the  veins  thereof  appear  on  the 
utmoft  extent  of  land  at  low-water  mark. 

PENSILES  HORTi,  Hanging  Gardens^  in  antiquity. 
See  Babylon,  n*^  j. 

PENSILVANIA,  late  one  of  the  principal  Britifh 
colonies  in  North  America,  had  its  name  from  the  fa- 
mous Quaker  William  Penn,  fon  of  Sir  William,  com- 
mander of  the  Engliih  fleet  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Ch.  II. 's  reign,  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  it  in  the  year  1679  »  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  five 
nations  ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft^by  Maryland.  Its 
extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  200  miles ;  but 
its  breadth  varies  greatly,  from  15,  and  even  lefs,  to 
near  200. 

The  air  in  Penfilvania  i?  fweet  and  clear.  The  fall, 
or  autumn,  begins  alout  the  20th  of  Oflober,  and 
lafts  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  winter 
fets  in,  which  continues  till  March,  and  is  fometimes 
extremely  cold  and  ftvere  j  but  the  air  is  then  generally 
dry  and  healthy.  The  river  Delaware,  though  very 
broad,  is  often  frozen  over.  From  March  to  June, 
that  is,  in  the  fpring,  the  weather  is  more  inconftant 
than  in  the  other  feafons.  In  the  months  of  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  the  heats  would  be  almoll  in- 
tolerable, if  they  were  not  mitigated  by  frequent  cool 
breezes.  The  wind  during  the  fummer  is  generally 
fouth-well  ;  but  in  the  winter  blows  for  the  mofl  part 
from  the  north-  weft,  over  the  fnowy  frozen  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Canada,  which  occafions  theexceflive  cold 
during  that  feafon.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  this 
ftate  differs  not  materially  from  that  of  Connefticut, 
except  that  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains  the  wea- 
ther  is  much  more  regular.  The  inhabitants  never 
feel  thofe  quick  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  by  a 
change  of  the  wind  from  north  to  fouth,  as  thofe  fo 
frequently  experience  who  live  enftward  of  the  moun- 
tains and  near  the  fea.  The  hot  fouthwardly  winds 
get  chilled  by  palling  over  the  long  chain  of  Allegany 
mountains. 

Longevity,  when  tolerably  afcertained,  isdoubtlefs  the 
trueft  mark  of  the  healthinefs  of  any  country  ;  but  this 
Hate,  which  has  not  been  fettled  above  ico  years,  is 
not  fufiiciently  old  to  determine  from  fafts  the  ftate  of 
longevity.  Among  the  people  called  Quakers,  who 
are  the  oldeft  fettlers,  there  are  inftances  of  longevity, 
occafioned  by  their  living  in  the  old  cultivated  coun- 
ties, and  the  temperance  impofed  on  them  by  their 
religion.  There  are  fewer  long-lived  people  among  the 
Germans  than  among  other  nations,  occafioned  by 
their  excefs  of  labour  and  low  diet.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  vegetables  and  watery  food,  that  affords  too  little 
nouriftiment  to  repair  the  wafte  of  their  ftrength  by 
hard  labour.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  children  born  in 
Philidelphia  die  under  two  years  of  age,  and  chiefly 
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with  a  difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Very  fewPi 
die  at  this  age  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  face  of  this  country,  towards  the  coaft, 
like  the  adjacent  colonies,  it  is  flat,  but  rifes  gradually 
to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  Weft.  As  much 
as  nearly  one  third  of  this  ftate  may  be  called  moun- 
tainous ;  particularly  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cumberland,  part  of  Franklin,  Dauphin,  and 
part  of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  through  which  pafs, 
under  various  names,  the  numerous  ridges  and  fpurs, 
which  colleftively  form  what  we  choofe  to  call,  for 
the  fake  of  clearnefs,  t/je  great  range  of  ylUegany  moun- 
tains. There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
country  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fide  of  the  range  of 
mountains  we  have  juft  been  defcribing.  Between  thefe 
mountains  and  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  which  run 
into  the  Atlantic,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the 
fouthern  ftates,  are  feveral  ranges  of  ftones,  fandj 
earths,  and  minerals,  which  lie  in  the  utmoft  confufion. 
Beds  of  ftone,  of  vaft  extent,  particularly  of  limeftone, 
have  their  feveral  layers  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  frag- 
ments thrown  confufedly  in  every  direftion.  Between 
thefe  lower  falls  and  the  ocean  is  a  very  extenfive  col- 
leAion  of  fand,  clay,  mud,  and  fhells,  partly  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  partly  brought  down  by 
floods  from  the  upper  county,  and  partly  produced  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  fubftances.  The  country  weft- 
ward  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  thefe  refpeds,  is 
totally  different.  It  is  very  irregular,  broken,  and  va- 
riegated, but  there  are  no  mountains  ;  and  when  viewed 
from  the  moft  weftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vaft  extended  plain.  All  the  various 
ftrata  of  ftone  appear  to  have  lain  undifturbed  in  the 
fituation  wherein  they  were  firft  formed.  The  layers 
of  clay,  fand,  and  coal,  are  nearly  horizontal.  Scarcely 
a  fingle  inftance  is  to  be  found  to  the  contrary.  Every 
appearance,  in  fhort,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  the  original  cruft,  in  which  the  ftone  was  formed, 
has  never  been  broken  up  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains, as  it  evidently  has  been  eaftward  of  them. 

The  chief  rivers  are  three,  Delaware,  Sufquehanna, 
and  Skoolkil.  The  Delaware,  lifing  in  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois,  takes  its  courfe  fouthward  ;  and  after 
dividing  this  province  from  that  of  New  Jerfcy,  fails 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  promontories  or 
capes  May  and  Henlopen,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large 
bay,  called  from  the  river  Delaware  Bay.  This  rive? 
is  navigable  above  200  miles.  The  Sufquehanna  rifes 
alfo  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  running  fouth 
through  the  middle  of  the  province,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Chefapeake,  being  navigable  a  great  way  for  large 
fhips.  The  Skoolkil  has  its  fource  in  the  fame  country 
as  the  other  two,  and  alfo  runs  fouth,  almoft  parallel 
to  them  ;  till  at  length,  turning  to  the  eaftward,  it 
falls  into  the  Delaware  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It, 
is  navigable  for  boats  above  100  miles.  Thefe  rivers, 
with  the  numerous  creeks  and  harbours  in  Delaware 
bay,  capable  of  containing  the  largeft  fleets,  are  ex^* 
tremely  favourable  to  the  trade  of  this  province. 

As  to  the  foil,  produce,  and  traffic  of  Penfilvania, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  New-York  and  the 
Jerseys,  fince  what  is  there  faid  on  thofe  heads  is 
equally  applicable  to  this  province  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
difference,  it  is  on  the  fide  of  this  province.  They, 

have 
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lia.have  fome  rice  here,  but  in  no  great  quantities;  and  fome 
tobacco,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Virginia.  From 
tbe  premiums  offered  by  the  fociety  of  arts  in  London, 
it  appears  that  the  foil  and  climate  of  this  province  are 
looked  upon  as  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  fome  fpe- 
cies  of  vines.  The  trade  carried  on  from  hence  and 
the  other  colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch  iflands  and 
Surinam,  was  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  Britain, 
and  very  deftruftive  to  the  fugar-colonies :  for  they 
take  molafles,  rum,  and  other  fpirits,  with  a  great 
many  European  goods,  from  thefe  foreigners  ;  carrying 
them  horfes,  provifions,  and  lumber  in  return  ;  without 
which  the  French  could  not  carry  on  their  fugar-ma- 
nufaftures  to  that  advantage  they  do. 

New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfilvania,  were  dif- 
covered,  with  the  reft  of  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  Sebaftian,  Cabot, 
for  the  crown  of  England  ;  but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  the  firft  adventurer  that  attempted  to  plant  colo- 
nies on  thefe  fliores,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth; 
and,  in  honour  of  that  princefs,  gave  all  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  North  America  the  name  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Hudfon,  an  Engliihman,  failing  to  that  part  of  the 
coaft  which  lies  between  Virginia  and  New  England, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  being 
about  to  make  a  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's 
river,  the  Dutch  gave  him  a  fum  of  money  to  difpofe 
of  his  intereft  in  this  country  to  them.    In  the  year 
1608  they  began  to  plant  it;  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
purchafe,  laid  claim  to  all  thofe  countries  which  are  now 
denominated  Netv  Tork^  Neiv  jferfeyy  and  Penft/vania; 
but  there  remaining  fome  part  of  this  coaft  which  was 
not  planted  by  the  Hollanderg,  the  Swedes  fent  a  fleet 
of  fhips  thither,  and  took  poffeflion  of  it  for  that 
crown  ;  but  the  Dutch  having  a  fuperior  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  compelled  the  Swedes  to  fubmit  to 
their  dominion,  allowing  them,  however,  to  enjoy  the 
plantations  they  had  fettled.    The  Englilh  not  admit- 
ting that  either  the  Dutch  or  Swedes  had  any  right 
to  countries  firft  difcovered  and  planted  by  a  fubjedl  of 
England,  and  part  of  them  at  that  time  pofteffed  by 
the  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain,   under  charter  from 
Queen  Elifabeth  and  King  James  I.  King  Charles  II. 
during  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  1664,  granted  the 
countries  of  New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfilvania, 
of  which  the  Dutch  had  ufurped  the  poffeflion,  to  his 
brother  James  Duke  of  York ;  and  Sir  Robert  Carr 
being  fent  over  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  and 
land  forces,  and  fummoning  the  Dutch  governor  of 
the  city  of  New  Amfterdam,  now  New  York,  to 
furrender,  he  thought  fit  to  obey  the  fummons,  and 
yield  that  capital  to  the  Englifh  :   the  reft  of  the 
places  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
followed  his  example  ;  and  thefe  countries  were  con- 
firmed to  the  Engliili  by  the  Dutch  at  the  next  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  nations.  The  Duke  of  York 
afterwards  parcelled  them  out  to  under  proprietors ; 
ftUing,  in  particular,  to  William  Penn  the  cider,  in 
1683,  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  alias  Delaware,  and  a 
diftridl  of  12  miles  round  the  fame;  to  whom,  his 
heirs  and  afligns,  by  another  deed  of  the  fame  date, 
he  made  over  all  that  traft  of  land  from  1 2  miles  fouth 
of  Newcaftle  to  the  Whore  hills,  otherwife  called  Cape 
Henlopfn,  now  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Kent 
a«d  SullVx,  which;  with  Newcaftle  di'.lrift,  are  com- 
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monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Three  Lotver  Co««- Pen rilvsnJa*' 
ties  upon  Delaware  River.    All  the  reft  of  the  under- 
proprietors,  fome  time  after,  furrendercd  their  charters 
to  the  crown  ;  whereby  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys 
became  royal  governments ;  but  Penn  retained  that 
part  of  the  country  which  had  been  fold  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  together  with  what  had  been  granted 
to  him  before  in  1 680-1,  which  now  conftitutes  the 
province  of  Penfilvania.  As  foon  as  Penn  had  got  his 
patent,  he  began  to  plant  the  country.    Thofe  who 
went  over  from  England  were  generally  Diffenters  and 
Quakers,  whole  reHgion  iseftabliihed  by  law  here,  but 
with  a  toleration  of  all  other  Proteftant  fefts.  The 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  who  were  fettled  here  before  Mr 
Penn  became  proprietor,  choofing  ftill  to  refide  in  this 
country,  as  they  did  in  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys, 
obtained  the  fame  privileges  as  the  reft  of  his  majefty's 
fubjeds  ;  and  their  defcendants  are  now  in  a  manner 
the  fame  people  with  the  Englifti,  fpeaking  their  lan- 
guage, and  being  governed  by  their  laws  and  cuftoms. 
Mr  Penn,  however,  not  fatisfied  with  the  title  grant- 
ed him  by  King  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  bought 
the  lands  alfo  of  the  Indians  for  a  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  or  what  they  efteemed  fuch  (though  20  miles  were 
purchafed,  at  firft,  for  kfs  than  an  acre  about  Phila- 
delphia would  pay  now),  paying  them  in  cloth,  tools, 
and  utenfils,  to  their  entire  fatisfaflion  ;  for  they  had 
not  hands  to  cultivate  the  hundredth  part  of  their  lands, 
and  if  they  could  have  raifed  a  product,  there  was  no- 
body to  buy :  the  purchafe,  therefore,  was  all  clear 
gain  to  them;  and,  by  the  coming  of  the  Enghfh, 
their  paltry  trade  became  fo  profitable,  that  they-foon 
found  their  condition  much  altered  for  the  better  ;  and 
are  now  as  well  clothed  and  fed  as  the  European  pea- 
fantry  in  many  places. 

Penfilvania  is  ©ne  of  the  moft  ilourifhing  colonies 
in  North  America,  having  never  had  any  quarrel 
with  the  natives.  Whenever  they  defire  to  extend 
their  fettlements,  they  purchafe  new  lands  of  the  fa- 
chems,  never  taking  any  by  force ;  but  the  Indians 
now  fet  a  very  high  price  upon  their  lands,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  what  they  did  at  firft,  and  will  hardly  part 
with  them  at  any  rate.  In  an  eftimate  of  the  proprie- 
tary eftate  of  the  province,  publilhed  above  40  years 
ago,  we  find,  that  the  proprietaries,  who  alone  can 
purchafe  lands  here  from  the  natives,  had  bought  feven 
millions  of  acres  far  no  more  than  750I.  fterling,  which 
the  proprietaries  afterwards  fold  at  the  rate  of  15 1, 
for  every  100  acres.  The  Indian  council  at  Onanda- 
go,  however,  difapproved  of  their  deputies  parting 
with  fo  much  land;  and,  in  the  year  1755,  o^^hged 
the  proprietaries  to  reconvcy  great  part  of  the  fame  to 
the  Indians. 

A  difpute  fuLfirted  a  long  time  between  the  pro- 
prietaries of  this  province  and  Lord  Baltimore,  pro- 
prietary of  Maryland,  about  the  right  to  certain  lanJs; 
which  was  at  laft  amicably  adjufted,  though  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  Penns. 

About  the  year  1704  there  happe  i  fome  altera- 
tion in  the  conftrtution  of  the  province.  The  elta- 
bliftiment  that  took  place,  and  fubfifted  till  the  Ame- 
rican war  broke  out,  coofifted  of  a  governor,  council, 
and  affembly,  each  with  much  the  fame  power  and 
privileges  as  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  New  York, 
The  lieutenant-governor  and  council  were  appointed 
K-  2  hv 
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Penfilvania.fey  the  proprietors  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  with    fclters,  who  are  a  fpeciea  of  Qu  jkers 

if  the  laws  enafted 


his  majefty's  approbation  ;  but 
here  were  not  repealed  within  fix  months  after  they 
had  been  prefetited  to  the  king  for  his  approbation  or 
difallovvance,  they  wtre  not  repeal:;ble  by  the  crown 
after  that  time. 

By  tlie  prcfent  canfticution  of  Penfilvania,  which 
was  e'.lablinie  J  in  S-  ptember  1776,  all  Iegifl:itive  powers 
are  lodged  in  a  Tingle  body  of  men,  which  is  ftyled, 
The  general  ajji  tiihly  of  reprejlutatives  of  the  freemen  of 
Penfilvania.  'i'hc  qualification  required  to  render  a 
perfon  eligible  to  thia  afliVrably  Is,  two  years  rcfidence 
in  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  is  choien.  The  qua- 
lifications of  the  eledors  are,  full  age,  and  one  year's 
refidei  cc  in  the  Rate,  with  payment  of  public  taxes 
during  that  time.  Cut  the  fons  of  freeholders  are  in- 
titled  to  vote  for  reprefentatives,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation except  full  age.  No  man  can  be  elected  as  a 
iTiem]per  of  the  affembly  more  than  four  years  in  feven. 
The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  on  the  lecond 
Tucfday  in  Oftober,  and  they  meet  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  the  fame  month.  The  fupreme  executive 
power  is  lodged  in  a  prefident,  and  a  council  confiding 
of  a  member  from  each  county.  The  prefident  is  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  afiembly  and 
coun  :il,  and  from  the  n'embers  of  council.  A  vice- 
prefident  is  chofen  at  the  fame  time.  The  counfellors  are 
chofen  by  the  freemen  every  third  year  ;  and  Inving 
lerved  three  years>  they  are  ineligible  for  the  four  fuc- 
ceeding  years.  The  appointments  of  one  third  only 
of  the  members  expire  every  year  ;  by  which  rotation 
no  more  than  one  third  can  be  new  members. 

With  refpeft  to  population,  Morfe  informs  ufl,  that 
in  1787  the  inhabitants  in  Penfilvania  were  reckoned 
at  360,000.  It  is  probable  they  are  now  more  nu- 
merous, perhaps  400,000.  If  we  fix  them  at  this,  the 
popnlat  on  for  every  fquare  mile  will  be  only  nine;  by 
>vhich  it  appears  that  Penfilvania  is  only  one  fifth  as 
populous  as  Connefticut.  But  Connedlicut  was  fet- 
tled m:arly  half  a  century  before  Penfilvania  ;  fo  that 
in  order  to  do  ju'dice  to  Penfilvania  in  the  compari- 
foTl,  v/e  raull  anticipate  her  probable  population  50 
ysars  hence.  Thefe  inhabitants  confi't  of  emigrants 
JVom  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scotland.  The 
■J"rienc^s  and  Epifcopalians  are  chiefly  of  Englifh  ex- 
traction, and  compofe  about  one  third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  live  principally  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  the  counties  of  Cheller,  Philadelphia, 
.  Bucks,  and  Montgomery.  The  Irifli  are  moiUy  Pref- 
byterians.  Their  iinceftors  came  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  which  was  originally  fettled  from  Scotland  ; 
hence  they  h?.vc  fometimes  been  called  Scotch  Irilh, 
to  denote  their  double  defcent.  But  they  are  com- 
monly and  more  properly  called  Irifh,  or  the  defcend- 
ants  of  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  in- 
habit the  weftern  and  frontier  counties,  and  are  nu- 
merous. The  Germans  conipofe  one  quarter  at  leafl, 
if  not  a  third,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Penfilvania.  They 
inhabit  thenori}*  parts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  counties  ofPhiladelphia,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Dau- 
phin, Lancafter,  Yorkj  and  Northampton;  moftly  in 
the  four  laft.  They  confifl:  of  Lutherans  (who  are  the 
moft  numerous  fett),  Calviniftp.  Moravians,  Menno- 
aiiiftE,Tunkers  (corruptly  called  Duukers),  and  Swing- 
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diftinguifhed  for  their  temperance,  induftry,  anJ  eco-  nr* 
nomy.  ITie  Germans  have  ufually  15  of  69  members 
in  the  affembly  ;  and  fome  of  them  h  -.ve  arifea  to  the 
firft  honours  in  the  ilate,  and  now  fill  a  number  of  the 
higher  offices.  Yet  the  lower  clafd  are  very  ignorant 
and  fupsrftltious.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them 
going  to  market  with  a  little  bag  of  fait  tied  to  tiieir 
horfes  mmcs,  for  the  purpofe,  they  fay,  of  keeping 
off  the  witches. 

The  Baptifts  (except  the  Mennonift  and  Tunker 
Baptifts,  who  are  Germans)  are  chiefly  the  defcend- 
ants  of  emigrants  from  V/ales,  and  are  not  numerous. 
A  proportionate  alTemblage  nf  the  national  prejudices, 
the  manners,  cullonis,  religions,  and  political  fentiments 
of  all  thefe,  will  form  the  Penfilvania  characller,  A3 
the  leading  traits  in  this  charafter,  thus  conftituted,  we 
may  venture  to  mention  induftry,  frugality  bordering 
in  fome  inflances  on  parfimony,  enterprife,  a  tr.fle  and 
ability  for  improvements  in  mechanics,  in  mani^fadlures, 
in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  liberal  fciences; 
tempermce,  plainnefs,  and  fimplicity  in  drcfs  and  man- 
ners :  pride  and  humility  in  their  extremes ;  inoffen- 
fivenefs  and  intrigue  ;  in  regard  to  religion,  variety 
and  harmony;  liberality,  and  its  oppofites,  fuperftition 
and  bigotry  ;  and  in  politics  an  unhnppy  jargon.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  ddtinguilhing  traits  in  the  coUeftivc 
Penlilvanian  charaftcr. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  religious  denominations  in 
Penfilvania,  the  Frien  Is  or  Quakers  are  the  moll  nu- 
merous. They  were  the  firfl  lettlcrs  of  Penfilvania 
1682  under  William  Penn,  and  have  ever  fince  flou- 
rlfhed  in  tlie  free  ,eujoyment  of  their  religion.  They 
neither  give  titles  nor  ufe  compliments  in  their  convei*- 
fation  or  writmg'S,  \}S^\cyin^\.\i?i,t'whcitfoe'ver  is  more  thott 
yea,  yea^  and  nay ,  nay,  cometh  of  evil.  They  confcien- 
tioufly  avoid,  as  unlawful,  kneeling",  bowing,  or  unco- 
vering the  head  to  any  perfon.  They  difcard  all  fu- 
perfluities  in  drcfs  or  equipage  ;  all  games,  fports,  and 
plays,  as  unbecoming  the  Chriiliin.  Siuear  not  at  ally 
is  an  article  of  their  creed  literally  obferved  in  its  tit- 
mort  extent.  They  believe  it  unlawful  to  fight  in  any 
cafe  whatever  ;  and  think  that  if  their  enemy  fm'Ue 
them  on  the  one  cheek,  they  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other 
alfo.  They  are  generally  honeft,  puiiftual,  and  even 
punftilious  in  their  dealings  ;  provident  for  the  necef- 
iitics  of  their  poor;  friends  to  humanity,  and  of  courfe 
enemies  to  fl  wery  ;  Uriel  In  their  dilcipiine  ;  careful 
in  the  obfcrvance  even  of  the  punclilios  in  drefs,  fpeech, 
and  manners,  which  their  religion  enjoins ;  faithful  in 
the  education  of  their  childrcw  ;  indu!lrious  in  their  fe- 
veral  occupations.  In  Ihort,  whatever  peculiarities  and 
mlibakes  thofe  of  other  denominations  have  fuppofed 
they  have  fallen  into,  in  point  of  religious  dodlrines, 
they  have  proved  themfeives  to  be  good  citizens.  Next 
to  the  Quakers,  the  Prefbyterians  are  the  moft  nume- 
rous, 'i  here  are  upwards  of  60  miniilers  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinift  religion,  who  are  of  German  ex- 
tradlion,  now  in  this  Hate  ;  all  of  whom  have  one  or 
more  congregations  under  their  care ;  and  many  of 
them  preach  in  fplendid  and  cxpenfive  churches  ;  and 
yet  the  firft  Lutheran  minift;er,  who  arrived  in  Pen- 
filvania about  40  years  ago,  was  alfve  in  1787,  and 
probably  is  Hill,  as  was  alfo  the  fecond  Calviniftical 
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ivnn'a.miniftcr.  The  Lutherans  do  not  differ  in  any  thing 
efiential  from  the  Epifcopalians,  nor  do  the  Calvlnifta 
from  the  Prtibyteriana. 

The  Moravians  are  of  German  extraftion,  Ofthia 
rehgion  there  are  aho'jt  1300  fouls  in  Pentllvania, 
viz.  between  500  and  6  :0  in  Bethlehem,  430«in  Na- 
zareth, and  upwards  of  3C0  at  Litiz  in  Lancafler 
county.  They  call  themfelves  the  United  Brethren  of 
the  Proteflant  Eplfcopal  church.  They  are  called  Mo- 
f  ravians,  becauie  the  firll  ffttlers  in  the  Englifh  domi- 
nions were  chiefly  migrants  from  Moravia.  See  Hern- 
HUTTERS,  and  Unitas  Fratrum  ;  and  for  the  Men- 
nonites,  fee  Mrnnonites.  They  were  introduced  in- 
to America  by  Count  Zindzendorf,  and  fettled  at  Beth- 
lehem, which  is  their  principal  fettlement  in  America, 
aa  early  as  1741.    For  the  'I  unkera,  fee  Tonkers. 

There  are  a  great  many  literaiy,  humane,  and  other 
ufeful  focieties,  in  Penfilvania  ;  more,  it  is  faid,  than 
in  any  of  the  United  Provinces.  There  arc  fevend 
univerfities  and  colleges  at  Philddelphia  and  other 
places;  See  Philadelphia.  Lancaller,  Caiiifle,  and 
Pittfburgh,  are  the  chief  towns  after  Philadelphia. 

Penfilvania  is  divided  into  feven  counties )  four  of 
which  are  called  the  Upper  awd  three  the  Lower.  Of 
the  upper,  inz.  Buckingham,  Philadelphia,  Chefter, 
and  Lancafler,  the  three  firft  are  the  lands  included  in 
King  Charles  XL's  grant,  and  defigned  Penjthanla ; 
the  lower,  viz.  thofe  of  Kewcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suffex, 
were  called  Nova  Belgia  before  the  di  ke  of  York  fold 
them,  as  we  obferved  above,  to  Mr  Ptnn.  The  up- 
per counties  end  at  Marcus  Hook,  four  miles  below 
Chefter  town,  where  the  lower  begin,  and  run  along 
the  coaft  near  too  miles.  Each  of  thefe  counties  had 
a  rtieriff,  with  a  quarterly  and  monthly  feflioa,  and  af- 
fizee,  twice  a  year. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions  for  1757,  there 
is  an  account  of  a  copper  fpring  in  PcndlvRnia,  This 
fpring  rifes  from  a  copper  mine,  and  will  diflijlvc  iron 
in  lefs  time  by  three-fourths  than  the  waters  of  Wick- 
low  in  Ireland,  lately  defcribed  by  Dr  William  Htnry 
and  Dr  Bond.  From  the  folution  of  iron  in  thefe  wa- 
ters, about  half  the  quantity  of  pure  copper  is  procu- 
red by  melting  it  in  a  crucible  :  but  though  thefe  wa- 
ters melt  iron  fooner  than  the  Irilh  waters,  yet  the  fo- 
lution does  not  produce  fo  great  a  proportion  of  cop- 
per ;  for  the  pure  copper  procured  from  the  folution  of 
iron  in  the  Irifh  wattro  is  to  the  folution  as  16  to  20. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  fpring,  which  fupplies 
800  hhds.  in  24  hours,  are  many  ores  of  vitriol  and  ful- 
phur  ;  the  water  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  of  an  acid, 
fweet,  auflere,  inky,  and  naufeous  tafte.  It  is  very 
heavy  ;  for  the  hydrometer,  which  was  immerfed  in  it, 
ftood  at  the  fame  height  as  in  a  folution  of  one  ounce 
fix  drams  of  Englifh  vitriol  in  a  quart  of  water.  A 
very  fmall  quantity  of  the  folution  of  pot  afhes  inftant- 
ly  precipitates  the  metallic  parts  of  this  water  in  three 
difierent  colours  ;  ochre  at  the  top,  green  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  white  at  bottom  ;  a  clean  knife  kept  in  it  a 
few  minutes,  is  covered  with  a  bright  copper  colour. 
But  befides  a  large  proportion  of  copper,  this  water 
contains  alfo  a  large  proportion  of  vitriol  of  iron.  A 
pint  of  it  exhaled  by  a  flow  fire  Icfc  400  grains  of  folid 
contents,  which  appeared  to  be  chiefly  fahne;  for  196 
grains  of  it,  dilTolved  and  filtered,  did  not  leave  above 


four  grains  of  indifToluble  matter.  It  appears  there- Psnrilvam 
fore,  thtit  the  proportion  of  vitriolic  parts  in  this  wa- 
ter  ia  fix  drams  to  a  pint;  consequently  It  is  a  flronger 
folution  of  vitriol  than  fe.i  water  is  of  marine  fait.  So 
that,  btfiJes  the  copper  to  be  obtained  by  a  folution 
of  iron,  it  will  afford  great  quantities  of  vitriol,  and 
the  great  plenty  !;oth  of  water  and  fuel  will  make  the 
eflablilhment  of  a  copperas  work  extremely  cheap  and 
commodious.  This  water  mixed  v/ith  common  water 
is  frtqucnlly  ufed  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  by  the 
country  people,  and  is  found  very  efiicacious  in  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  diforders  and  fore  eyes. 

Amongll  the  other  curiofitied  of  this  province  may 
be  reckoned  another  fpring  about  14  feet  deep  and  about 
too  fquare,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading.  A  full 
m.jli  ftream  iffues  from  it.  The  waters  are  clear  and 
full  of  filhes.  From  appearances  it  is  probable  that 
this  fpring  is  the  opening  or  outlet  of  a  very  confi- 
derable  river,  which  a  mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles 
above  this  place  fmk*  into  the  earth,  and  is  conveyed 
to  this  outlet  in  a  fubterranean  channel.  In  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Penfdvania  there  is  a  creek  called  Oil 
creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  It  if- 
fues from  a  fpring,  on  the  top  of  which  floats  an  oil 
fimilar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar,  and  from  which 
one  man  may  gather  fevcral  gallons  in  a  day'.  The 
troops  fent  to  guard  the  weftern  pofls  halted  at  this 
fpriiigj  colledled  fome  of  the  oil,  and  bathed  their 
joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  rehef  from  the 
rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  aftefted. 
The  waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely,  opera- 
ted as  a  gentle  purge. 

There'are  three  remarkable  grottoes  or  caves  in  this 
ftate  :  one  near  CarHfle,  in  Cumberland  county ;  one 
in  the  cownfhip  of  Durham,  in  Buck's  county;  and 
the  other  nt  Swetara,  in  Lancafter  county.  Of  the 
two  former  there  are  no  particular  defcriptions.  The 
latter  is  on  the  ead  bank  of  Swetara  river,  about  two 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Sufquehannah.  Its 
entrance  is  fpacious,  and  dcfcenda  fo  much  as  that  the 
furface  of  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  cave.  The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  limeftone 
rock,  perhaps  20  feet  thick.  It  contaitis  feveral  apart- 
ments, fome  of  them  very  high  and  fpacious.  The 
water  is  incciTantly  percolating  through  the  roof,  and 
falls  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  Thefe  drops 
petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have  gradually  formed  folid 
pillars,  v/hlch  appear  as  fupports  to  the  roof  f  hlrty 
years  ago  there  were  ten  luch  pillars,  each  fix  inches 
in  diameter,  and  fix  feet  high  ;  all  fo  ranged  that  the 
place  they  inclofed  refembled  a  fanftuary  in  a  Roman 
church.  No  royal  throne  ever  exhibited  more  gran- 
deur than  this  lufus  natura.  The  refemblances  of  fe- 
veral  monuments  are  found  indented"  in  th^  walls  on 
the  fides  of  the  cave,  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of 
departed  heroes.  Sufpended  from  the  roof  is  the  bell 
(which  is  nothing  more  than  a  ftone  projected  in  ati 
unufual  form),  fo  called  from  the  found  that  it  occafions 
when  ftruck,  which  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a  belL  Some 
of  the  flalaftites  are  of  a  colour  like  fugarcandy,  and 
and  others  refemble  loaf  fugar ;  but  their  beauty  is 
much  defaced  by  the  country  people.  The  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  roof,  fo  much  of  it  as  is 
not  petrified  in  its  courfe,  runs  dowjj  the  declivity, 
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Penfion  and  is  laoth  pleafant  and  wholefome  to  drink.  There 
Penfioner.  fereral  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  defcending 
u— perpendicularly,  perhaps  into  an  abyfs  below,  which 
renders  it  dangerous  to  walk  without  a  light.  At  the 
end  of  the  cave  is  a  prettj'  brook,  which,  after  a  (hort 
courfe,  lofes  itfelf  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  this  brook 
is  an  outlet  from  the  cave  by  a  very  narrow  aperture. 
Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  outwards 
with  a  ftrong  current  of  air,  and  afcend,  refembling 
^  at  night  the  fmoke  of  a  furnace.    Part  of  thcfe  va- 

pours and  fogs  appear  on  afcending  to  be  condenfed  at 
the  head  of  this  great  alembic,  and  the  more  volatile 
parts  to  be  carried  off,  through  the  aperture  commu- 
nicating with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by  the 
force  of  the  air  in  its  pafTage. 

PENSION,  a  fiim  of  money  paid  annually  for  fer- 
vlces  or  confiderations  already  paft.  The  yearly  pay- 
ment of  each  member  to  the  houfes  of  the  inns  of  courts 
are  likewife  named  penftom ;  and  the  yearly  afTembly 
of  the  focfety  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  confult  on  the  affairs 
of  the  houfe,  Is  alfo  called  ^  penjion. 

PENSIONARY,  or  Pensioner,  a  pcrfon  who  has 
an  appointment  or  yearly  fum,  payable  during  life,  by 
way  of  acknowlei.lgment,  charged  on  the  tflace  of  a 
prince,  company,  or  particular  perfon. 

Grand  Pensionary,  an  appellation  given  to  the  fiirft 
minifter  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  grand  pen- 
fionary  is  chairman  in  the  affemblles  of  the  ftates  of 
that  province:  he  propofes  the  matters  to  be  confulted 
on  ;  coUefts  the  votes ;  forms  and  pronounces  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  ftates;  opens  letters  ;  confers  with  fo- 
4-eign  minifters,  &c.  His  bufinefs  is  alfo  to  infpeft 
the  finances,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  ftates, 
and  to  fee  that  the  laws  are  obierved  ;  and  he  is  per- 
petual deputy  of  the  {fates  general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. HIsc  ommifnon  is,  however,  given  him  only  for 
five  years  ;  after  which  it  is  deliberated  w^hcther  or  not 
it  flu'.ll  be  renewed  ;  but  there  is  no  inffance  of  its  be- 
igig  revoked  ;  therefore  death  only  puts  an  end  to  the 
fun(f^ionsof  this  important  minifter. 

Pensionary,  is  alfo  the  firfl  minifter  of  the  regen- 
cy of  each  city  in  Holland.  His  office  is  to  give  his 
•dvice  in  affairs  relating  to  the  government,  either  of 
the  ftate  !n  general,  or  of  the  city  in  particular  ;  and 
in  alTemblies  of  the  ftates  of  the  province,  he  is  fpeakt 
cr  in  behalf  of  his  city.  The  fun£lion,  however,  of 
thefe  penfionarits  is  not  everywhere  alike  ;  fn  ^ome 
cities  they  only  give  their  advice,  and  are  never  found 
in  aflcmbliesof  the  magiftrates,  except  when  exprefsly 
called  thither :  in  others  they  attend  conifantly  ;  and 
in  others  they  make  the  propofitiDns  on  the  part  of  the 
hurgomafters,  draw  up  their  conclufions,  &c.  They 
are  called  perjionarks^  becaufe  they  receive  an  appoint- 
ment or  penlion. 

PENSIONER,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
receive*  a  penfion,  yearly  (alary,  or  allowance.  Hence 

The  Band  of  Gmtlemen  Pknsionebs,  the  nobleft  fort 
of  guard  to  the  king's  perfon,  confifts  of  40  gentlemen, 
who  receive  a  yearly  penfion  of  iool. 

This  honourable  band  was  firft  inftituted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  their  ofiice  is  to  attend  the  king's 
perfon,  with  their  battle-axes,  to  and  frqm  his  chapel- 
royal,  and  to  receive  him  in  the  pref;nce.chamber,  or 
coming  out  of  his  privy-lodgings ;  they  are  alfo  to  at- 
tend at  all  great  folemnities,  as  coronations,  St  George's 
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feall,  public  audiences  of  ambafladors,  at  the  foverelgn's  P«nfi 
going  to  parliament,  &c.  II 

They  are  each  obliged  t®  keep  three  double  horfes  ^^"yj^j 
and  a  fervant,  and  fo  are  properly  a  troop  of  horfe.  ^ 
They  wait  half  at  a  time  quarterly;  but  on  Chriftmas- 
day,  Eafter-day,  Whitfunday,  &c.  and  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  they  are  all  obliged  to  give  their  attendance. 
They  have  likewife  the  honour  to  carry  up  the  fove- 
relgn's  dinner  on  the  coronation-day  and  St  George's 
feaft ;  at  which  times  the  king  or  queen  ufually  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  two  fuch  gentlemen  of 
the  band  as  their  captain  prefents. 

Their  arms  are  gilt  battle-axes;  and  their  weapons, 
on  horfeback.  In  time  of  war,  are  curaffiers-arms,  with 
fword  and  piftols.  Their  ftandard  in  time  of  war  is, 
argent,  a  crofs  gules.  Their  captain  is  always  a  noble- 
man, who  has  under  him  a  lieutenant,  a  ftandard- 
bearer,  a  clerk  of  the  check,  fecretary,  paymafter,  and 
harbinger. 

Pensioner,  In  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  and  In 
that  of  Dublin,  has  a  very  peculiar  meaning;  for  thofe 
ftudents,  either  under-graduates  or  bachelors  of  arts,  are 
called  penfioners  who  live  wholly  at  their  own  expencc, 
and  who  receive  no  emolument  whatever  from  the  col- 
lege of  which  they  are  members.  They  are  divided  Into 
two  kinds,  tht. greater  ?i.nA  lefs }  the  former  of  which 
are  generally  called  fellonv-commoners,  becaufe  they  eat 
with  the  fellows  of  their  college ;  the  latter  arc  always 
called  penfioners,  and  eat  with  the  fcholaw,  who  are 
thofe  ftudents  of  the  college,  either  under-graduates 
or  bachelors  who  are  upon  the  foundation,  who  receive 
emoluments  from  the  fociety,  and  who  arc  capable  of 
being  elected  fellows.    See  Servitor  and  Sizar. 

PENSTOCK,  a  fluice  or  flood-gate,  ferving  to  re- 
tain or  let  go  at  pleafure  the  water  of  a  mill-pond,  or 
the  like. 

PENPACEROS,  In  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  Linkius  and  fome  other  authors  to  a  kind  oijlel/a 
marina  or  fea  ftar  fifh,  compofed  of  five  principal  rays, 
with  feveral  tranfverfe  hairy  or  downy  proceffes. 

PENTACHORD  (compounded  of  ^ev7e  fi^e,  and 
Xo?iyi  ^/-mj^^,  an  ancient  mufical  inftrument  with  five 
firings.  The  invention  of  the  pentachord  is  referred 
to  the  Scythians;  the  ftrings  were  of  bullock's  leather, 
and  they  were  ftruck  with  a  plcftrum  made  of  goats 
horn. 

PENTACROSTIC,  In  poetry,  a  fet  of  verfes  fo 
difpofed,  as  that  there  are  always  five  acroftics  of  the 
fame  name,  in  five  divifions  of  each  verfe.    See  A- 

CROSTIC. 

PEN  PACTINODOS,  In  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  thofe  fpecies  of  ftar-fifh  which 
are  compofed  of  a  body  divided  into  five  rays. 

PENTAD ACTYLON,  five  fingers.  In  botany, 
a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  licinus  or  palma 
Cbrijli,  from  the  fi  :,rure  of  its  leaf. 

PENTADAC TYLOS  piscis,  five-Jingencl fjj,  pi 
in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fiih  common  in  all  the  ccclx 
feis  about  the  Eail  Indies,  and  called  by  the  Dutch 
there  viif  v'tnger  vifch. 

It  has  this  name  from  five  black  ftreaks  which  it 
has  on  each  fide,  refembUng  the  prints  of  five  fingers. 
Its  head  Is  flat,  convex  at  the  bottom,  plain  in  the  fides, 
and  inclined  in  the  fore-part.  The  fnout  is  thick,  ob- 
tufe,  and  round  ;  the  lower  jaw  at  its  extremity  bent 
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ro-  and  rounded;  the  noftrils  are  double  ;  the  balls  of  the 
eyes  oval ;  the  iris  of  a  filver  colour  ;  the  firil  fin  of 
the  back  is  fraall,  the  fecond  is  more  elevated;  thofeof 
the  breaft  are  inferted  obliquely,  that  of  the  anus  is 
greatly  extended,  and  that  of  the  tail  much  floped. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  fcales  of  a  moderate 
fize,  thin,  flexible,  and  flightly  indented  on  their  hin- 
der edge  ;  the  back  is  reddilh,  the  fides  of  a  filver  co- 
lour, and  the  fins  white.  The  fifhis  defcribed  by  fome 
as  about  nine  inches  long;  by  others  as  a  foot  and 
a  half.    It  is  a  dry  hut  not  ill-tafted  fi(h. 

PENTiEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  fpars  :  (See  Spar).  The  bodies 
of  this  genus  are  fpars  in  form  of  pentagonal  columns, 
terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids  at  one  end,  and 
regularly  affixed  at  the  othei  to  fome  folid  body. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  five  fides 
and  five  angles.    See  Geometry. 

In  fortification,  pentagon  denotes  a  fort  with  five 
baftions. 

PENTAGONOTHECA,  in  botany,  the  name 
given  by  Vaillant  to  the  plant  called  by  Linnaeus,  Plu- 
mier,  Houfton,  and  others,  pifonla. 

PENTAGRAPH,  an  inftrument  defigned  for 
drawing  figures  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe,  with- 
out any  fliill  in  the  art. 

The  inftrument  is  otherwife  called  a  paralle/ogram. 
The  common  pentagraph  (Plate  CCCLXXXIII. 
fig.  14.)  confifts  of  four  brafs  or  wooden  rulers,  two 
of  them  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  the  other  two 
half  that  length.  At  the  ends,  and  in  the  middle,  of 
the  longer  rulers,  as  alfo  at  the  ends  of  the  fhorter,  are 
holee,  upon  the  exaft  fixing  whereof  the  perftftion  of 
the  inftrument  chiefly  depends.  Thofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  rulers  are  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
thofe  at  the  end  of  the  long  ones  and  thofe  of  the 
fhort  ones;  fo  that  when  put  together  they  may  always 
make  a  parallelogram. 

The  inftrument  is  fitted  together  for  ufe  by  feveral 
little  pieces,  particularly  a  little  pillar,  N°  i.  having  at 
one  end  a  fcrew  and  ni^t,  whereby  the  two  long  ru- 
lers are  joined  ;  and  at  the  other  a  little  knot  for  the 
inftrument  to  Aide  on.  The  piece,  N^  2.  is  a  rivet 
with  a  fcrew  and  nut,  wherewith  each  (hort  ruler  is  fa- 
ftened  to  the  middle  of  each  long  one.  The  piece, 
3.  is  a  pillar,  one  end  whereof,  being  hollowed  in- 
to a  fcrew,  has  a  nut  fitted  to  it.  At  the  other  end 
is  a  worm  to  fcrew  into  the  table;  when  the  inftrument 
is  to  be  ufed,  it  joins  the  ends  of  the  two  fhort  rulers. 
The  piece,  N°  4  is  a  pen,  portcrayon,  or  pencil,  fcrew- 
ed  into  a  little  pillar.  Laftly,  the  piece,  N*^  5.  is  a  brafs 
point,  moderately  blunt,  fcrewed  likewife  into  a  little 
pillar. 

UJe  of  the  Pentagraph,  or  Parallelogram,  i.  To 
copy  a  defign  in  the  fame  fcale  or  bignefs  as  the  ori- 
ginal :  fcrew  the  worm  N°  3.  into  the  table  ;  lay  a 
paper  under  the  pencil  N°  4.  and  the  defign  under  the 
point  N°  5.  This  done,  conduvSing  the  point  over  the 
feveral  lines  and  parts  of  the  delign,  the  penfcil  will 
draw  or  repeat  the  fame  on  the  paper. 

2.  If  the  defign  be  to  be  reduced — e.  gr.  into  half 
the  fpace,  the  worm  mull  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  ruler,  N°  4.  and  the  paper  and  pencil  in  the 
middle.  In  this  fituation  conjuft  the  biafs  point  over 
the  feveral  lines  of  the. defign,  as  before;  and  the  pen- 
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cil  at  the  fame  time  will  draw  its  copy  in  the  propor-  Penta- 
tion  required  ;  the  pencil  here  only  moving  half  the  ^^^^^ 
lengths  that  the  point  moves.  Pentapetes. 

Hence,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  defign  be  to  be  en-  y— ^ 
larged  by  one  half,  the  brafs  point,  with  the  defign, 
mufi  be  placed  in  the  middle,  at  W  ^.  the  pencil  and 
paper  at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler,  and  the  worm  at 
the  other. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  in  other  proportions,  there 
are  holes  drilled  at.  equal  diftances  on  each  ruler,  viz. 
all  along  the  Ihort  ones,  and  half  way  of  the  long  ones, 
in  order  for  placing  the  brafs  point,  pencil,  and  worm, 
in  a  right  line  therein  ;  /.  e.  if  chc  piece  carrying  the 
point  be  put  in  the  third  hole,  the  two  other  pieces 
muft  be  put  in  its  third  hole. 

If,  then,  the  point  and  defign  be  placed  at  any  hole 
of  the  great  nders,  and  the  pencil  with  the  paper  at 
any  hole  of  the  fhort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  there- 
with, the  copy  will  be  lefs  than  half  the  original.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  placed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that 
fhort  ruler,  which  is  parallel  to  the  long  ruler,  the  co- 
py will  be  greater  than  half  the  original. 

The  conftruftion  of  this  inftrument  requires  a  iegree 
of  accuracy  which  moft  of  our  inftrument-makers  are 
ftrangers  to  ;  for  which  reafon  there  are  very  few  of 
the  inftruments  that  fucceed.  Few  w  ill  do  any  thing 
tolerably  but  ftraight  lines;  and  many  of  them  not  even 
thofe. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  figure  defcribed  by  a  pen- 
tagraph is  fimilar  to  the  given  figure,,  let  C  (fig.  1 5.) 
be  the  fixed  centre  of  motion  ;  P  the  pencil  for  tra. 
cing  the  given  figure  PP,  and  p  the  pencil  which  tra- 
ces the  other  figure  pp  ;  p,  &c.  muft  be  fo  adjufted,- 
that  p,  C,  and  P,  may  lie  in  one  ftraight  line  ;  then,, 
fince  B/)  :  A/>  :  :  BP  :  AC,  whatever  be  the  fituation 
of  the  pentagragh,  the  angles  PCP  and pCp  are  ver- 
tical ;  and  therefore  PC/  will  in  every  pofition  of  the 
inftrument  be  a  right  line  :  but  PC  :/)C  :  :  BA  :  Ap, 
in  each  of  the  two  pofitions  in  the  figure,  and  confe- 
quently  the  triangles  PCP,  pCp,  are  fimilar;  and 
PP  :pp  (:  :  PC  :pC)  :  :  BA  :  Ap,  or  in  a  given  ratio. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  by  moving  the  pencil  p,  A p 
may  be  equal  to  BA,  or  lefs  in  any  proportion  ;  and 
confequently  p p  may  be  equal  to  PP,  or  lefs,  in  the 
fame  proportion. 

PENTAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of 
verfe,  confifting  of  five  feet,  or  metres,  whence  the 
name.  The  two  firft  feet  may  be  either  dadyls  or 
fpondees  at  pleafure;  the  third  is  always  a  fpondee  ; 
and  the  two  laft  anapeftes :  fuch  is  the  following  verfe 
of  Ovid. 

\  ,   ^  .    3-         4.  5 
Carmini\hus  Di\ves  Tem\pus  in  o\mne  mels. 

A  pentameter  verfe  fubjoined  to  an  hexameter,  con- 
ftitutes  what  is  called  elegiac.    See  Elegiac. 

PENTANDRIA  (from  -^'^r^ f^-ve,  and  av>,p  a  man 
or  hujband)  ;  the  name  of  the  fifth  clafs  in  LinriEeus's 
fexual  method,  confiftingof  plants  which  have  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  with  five  ftamina  or  male  organs.  See: 
Botany,  p.  430. 

PENTAPETALOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
flowers  which  confift  of  five  petals  or  leaves. 

PENTAPETES,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  do- 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants  J  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the. 
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PertapolU  gytli  order,  Coliimnifers.  The  calyx  is  quinquepnrtite  ; 
Pentateuch  ftamina  are  20  in  number,  of  which  five  are  caftra- 
■  ted  and  long  ;  the  capfiile  quinquelocular  and  polyfper- 

mous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  known  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country,  v'vx.,  the  phoenicia,  with  halbert- 
pointed,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  India,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet ,  adorned  with  fine  fcarlet  flowers,  con- 
filling  of  one  petal  c\!t  into  five  fegments.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flower  arifes  a  fhort  thick  column,  to 
which  adhere  1 5  firort  ilamina.  It  is  a  tender  plant, 
rii'l  mnO:  be  hrouaht  up  in  the  hot-houfe. 

PENTAPOLIS.  This  name  is  given  to  the  five 
citic's,  SodoiTi,  Gomorrah,  Adamah,  Zeboim,  and  Zo- 
#.r  (Wifdom  X.  6.)  They  weie  all  five  condemned  to 
lUier  duftruftion,  but  Lot  interceded  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Zoar,  otherwife  called  Bala.  Sodom,  GomiOr- 
fah,  Adamah,  and  ZcboIm,  were  all  confumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  in  the  place  where  they  flood  was 
made  the  lake  Afphaltites,  or  the  lake  of  Sodom. 

Pentapolis  (Ptolemy),  a  diftrift  of  Cyrenaica  ; 
fitu at ed  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  denominated  from  it« 
five  cities;  namely,  Berenice,  Arfinoe,  Ptelemais,  Gy- 
rene, and  Apollonia. 

Pentapolis  of  the  P hili/Iinei  {Jo^ephns)  i  taking 
name  from  five  principal  cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  Afcalon, 
Azotus,  and  Ekron. 

PENTATEUCH.  Tiiis  word,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  nivUTivx<^,  from  ^i^^f  Jive,  and  rivx®- 
an  injlrument  or  volume,  fignifies  the  colleftion  of  the 
five  infl^ruments  or  books  of  Mofes,  which  are  Genefis, 
Exodus-,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy:  each 
of  which  books  we  have  given  an  account  of  under 
their  fevcrrd  names. 

There  are  fome  modern  critics  who  have  difputed 
Mofes's  right  to  the  pentateuch.  They  obferve  that 
the  author  fpeaks  always  in  the  third  perfon.  Now 
the  man  Mofes  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  fpake  un- 
to Mof;.s,  faying,  &c.  Mofes  faid  to  Pharaoh,  &c." 
Thus  they  think  he  would  never  have  fpoken  of  him- 
felf;  but  would  at  leaft  fometimes  have  mentioned  him- 
felf  in  the  firft:  perfoii.  Befides  this,  fay  they,  the  au- 
thor of  the  pentateuch  fometimes  abii^lges  his  narra- 
tion like  a  writer  who  coUefted  from  fome  ancient  me- 
"moirs.  Sometimes  he  interrupts  the  thread  of  his  dif- 
courfe  ;  for  example,  he  makes  Lamech  the  bigamift 
to  fay  (Gen.iv.  23.),  "  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of 
Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  fpecch  ;  for  1  have  fiain  a 
man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt," 
vlthout  informing  us  before-hand  to  whom  this  is  rela- 
ted. Thefe  obfc-rvations,  for  example  (Gen.  xii.  6.), 
•*  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  the  age  of  Mofes,  fince  the  Canaanites 
continued  to  be  the  mafters  of  Paleftine  all  the  time  of 
Mofes.  The  paflage  out  of  the  book  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord,  quoted  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (xxi.  14.), 
feems  to  have  been  clapped  in  afterwards,  as  alfo  the 
firft  verfes  of  Deuteronomy.  The  accouQt  of  the  death 
of  Mofes,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  fame  book,  can- 
not certainly  belong  to  this  legiflator ;  and  the  f  me 
judkJment  may  be  made  of  other  pafi';ages,  wherein  it  is 
faid,  that  the  places  mentioned  lay  beyond  Jordan  ; 
that  the  bed  of  Og  was  at  Ramah  to  this  day  ;  that 
the  havoth  of  Jair,  or  the  cities  of  Jair,  were  kaown  to 
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the  author,  though  probably  they  had  not  that  namePcnri 
till  after  Mofes's  time  (Numb,  xxxii.  41.  Deut.  iii. 
14.)  ^ 

It  is  obferved  alfo  In  the  text  of  the  pentateuch,  that 
there  are  fome  places  that  are  defective  ;  for  example, 
in  Exodus  (xii.  8.),  we  fee  Mofes  fpeaking  to  Pha- 
raoh, where  the  author  omits  the  beginning  of  his  dif- 
courfe.  The  Samaritan  inferts  in  the  fame  place  wh'.t 
is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  In  other  places,  the  fame 
Samaritan  copy  adds  what  is  deficient  in  the  Hebrew 
text ;  and  what  it  contains  more  than  the  Hebrew 
feems  fo  well  connefled  with  the  reft  of  the  difcourfe, 
that  it  would  he  difficult  to  feparate  them.  Lnftly, 
they  believe  that  they  obferve  certain  llrokes  in  the 
pentateuch  which  can  liardly  agree  with  Mofes,  who 
was  born  and  bred  in  Egypt  ;  as  what  he  fays  of  the 
earthly  paradife,  of  the  rivers  that  watered  it,  and  ran 
through  it ;  of  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Erech,  Refen, 
and  Caineh  ;  of  the  gold  of  Pifon,  of  the  Bdellium,  of 
the  ftone  of  Sohem,  or  onyx-ftone,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  Thefe  particulars,  obferved  with 
fuch  curiofity,  feem  to  prove,  that  the  author  of  the 
pentateuch  lived  beyond  the  Euphr^ites.  Add  what 
he  fays  concerning  the  ark  of  Noah,  of  its  conftruAion, 
of  the  place  where  it  refted,  of  the  wood  wherewith  it 
was  built,  of  the  bitumen  of  Babylon,  &c.  But  in  an- 
fwer  to  all  tbefe  obje£lions,  we  may  obferve  in  gene- 
ral, from  an  eminent  writer*  of  our  own  country,  that  *  Jet 
thefe  books  are  by  the  moft  ancient  writers  afcribed  ^' ■/» 
to  Mofes;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  oi""/^  P 
heathen  writers  themfelves,  that  they  are  of  his  wri-^'"" 
ting:  bcfides  this,  we  have  the  unanimous  teftimony 
of  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  ever  fince  Mofes's  time, 
from  the  firft  writing  of  them.  Divers  texts  of  the 
pentateuch  imply  that  it  was  written  by  Mofes,  and 
the  book  of  Jofhua,  and  other  parts  of  fcripture,  im- 
port as  much  5  and  though  fome  pafljiges  have  been 
thought  to  imply  the  contrary,  yet  this  is  but  a  late 
opinion,  and  has  been  fufficiently  confuted  by  feveral 
learned  men.  The  Samaritans  receive  no  other  fcrij>. 
tures  but  the  pentateuch,  lejtdting  all  the  other  bocks 
which  are  ftiU  in  the  Jevvilh  canon. 

PENTATHLON,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name 
for  the  five  exercii'es  performed  at  the  Grecian  games, 
viz.  wreftling,  boxing,  leaping,  running,  and  play- 
ing at  the  difcus. 

PENTECOST,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  celebrated  on  the  joth  day  after 
the  1 6th  of  Nifan,  which  v^'as  the  ftcond  day  of  the 
paflbver.  The  Plebrews  calhd  it  the  j'eajl  of  ivceh^  be- 
caufe it  was  kept  feven  weeks  after  the  pafibver-.  They 
then  offered  the  firil  fruits  of  the  wiieat  harveft,  whiph 
was  then  completed :  befides  which  they  prefented  at 
the  temple  feven  lambs  of  that  year,  one  calf,  and  two 
ram.8,  for  a  burnt  offering  ;  two  lambs  for  a  peace  of- 
fering ;  p.nJ  a  goal  for  a  fin  offering  (Lcvit.  xxiii.  1 5, 
16.  Exod.  xxxiv.  22.  and  Deut.  kvi.  9,  10.)  "^rhe 
feaft  of  the  pcntccoft  was  inftituted  among  the  Ifrae- 
lites,  firfl  to  oLlige  them  to  repa;,?  to  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  there  to  acknowledge  his  abfolute  dominion  ovtr 
the  whole  country,  and  to  offer  hi:a  the  firft-fruits  of 
their  harveft  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  they  might  call  to 
mind,  and  give  thanks  to  God,  for  the  law  which  he 
had  given  them  from  mount  Sinai,  on  the  50th  day 
after  their  coniiug  out  of  Egypt. 

The 
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leHlea  The  moSern  Jews  celebrate  tlie  pentecoH  for  two 
days.  They  deck  the  fynagogue  and  their  own  heufes 
^.  with  garlandis  of  flowers.  They  hear  a  fermon  or  ora- 
■  tion  ifj  praife  of  the  law,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have 
been  delivered  on  this  day.  The  Jews  of  Germany 
make  a  very  thick  cake,  conlifting  of  feven  layers  of 
pafte,  which  they  call  Sinai.  The  feven  layers  repre- 
fent  the  feven  I  eavens,  which  they  think  God  was  obli- 
ged to  reafcend  from  the  top  of  this  mountain.  See 
£,£0  of  Modena  et  Buxtofs  fynag.  Jud. 

It  was  on  the  feaft  of  pcntccott  that  the  Holy  Ghoft 
iniraculoufly  defcended  on  the  apoftles  of  our  Lord, 
■who  were  affembled  together  after  his  afcenfion  in  a 
houfe  at  Jerufalem  (Actsii.) 

PENTHP:S1LEA,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  fnc- 
ceeded  Orythi'i,  and  gave  oroofs  of  her  courage  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  where  flie  was  killed  by  Achilles. 
Pliny  fays  th?.t  ^.i  invented  the  battle-ax. 

PENTHORUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  peti- 
tngynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  i«  quinquefid';  there  are  either 
five  petals  or  none  ;  the  capfule  is  five-pointed  and 
■quinqnclocnlar. 

PENTLAND  or  Pictland  Frith,  is  a  narrow 
ftrait  of  fix  miles  between  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
and  the  Orkney  ifles.  This  flrait  is  the  great  cho- 
i-oughfare  of  flvipping  l>ctween  the  eaflern  and  weftern 
feas,  the  terror  of  the  bolded  mariners,  and  the  grave 
of  thoufands  ;  where  the  winter's  fhorms  afford  many 
natives  on  the  oppofitc  fliores  a  better  livelihood  than 
they  could  obtain  by  fiihing  or  hufbsndry.  They 
fearch  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  cavern  to 
another,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  timber,  c;;f]cs,  and 
other  floating  articles  of  the  wrecked  vefft  ls,  of  whom 
fix  or  eight  are  thus  ficrificed  fometimes  in  one  night. 
The  navigation  of  this  pafs  is  rendered  more  dan- 

Igerous  by  the  i£l?.nd  of  Stroma,  and  two  rocks  called 
the  Sherriesy  lying  near  the  middk  of  it.  5te  Pict- 
'  !land. 
PENULxA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a 
coarfe  garment  or  cloak  worn  in  cold  or  rainy  wea- 
ther. It  was  fhorterthan  the  lacerna,  and  therefore 
more  proper  for  travellers.  It  was  generally  brown, 
and  fuccecded  the  toga  after  the  flatc  became  monar- 
chical. Auguflus  aboliflied  the  cuflom  of  wearing 
the  penulu  over  the  toga,  confidering  it  as  too  effc- 
jninate  for  Romans ^  and  the  sediles  had  orders  to  fuf- 
fer  none  to  appear  in  the  circus  or  forum  with  the 
lacerna  or  penula.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
precife  difference  between  thefe  two  articles  of  drefs ; 
but  we  are  told  that  they  were  chiefly  worn  by  the 
lower  orders  of  people.    See  Lacerna. 

PENULTIMA,  or  PhNVLTiMATE  Syl/ablcy  in  gram- 
mar, denotes  the  lall  fyilable  but  one  of  a  word;  and 
hence  the  antepenultimate  fyllaMe  is  the  lafl  but  two, 
or  that  immediately  before  the  penultima. 

PENUMBRA,  in  agronomy,  a  partial  fhade  ob- 
ferved  between  the  perfect:  fhadow  and  the  full  light  in 
•an  cciipfe.  It  arife?  from  t?>e  magnitude  of  tht  fun's 
•body  :  for  .vere  he  only  a  luminous  point,  the  faa  low 
■would  be  all  perfeA  ;  but.  by  reafon  of  t'.e  diam^dter 
of  the  fun,  it  happens,  th'i.t  a  place  which  is  not  iliu- 
•jninaccd  by  the  whole  bi.j).  of  the  fun,  does  yet  re- 
ceive rays  from  a  ydW  ti'dtof. 

PEON,  in  the  bngucgt  of  Hindoftan,  means  a  foot 
Soldier,  armed  with  fwoid  and  target.  Xn  c<^mmon  ule 
Vol.  ^^IV.  Part  L 
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it  Is  a  footman.  To  armed,  employed  to  run  before  a 
palanquin.  Piadah  is  the  proper  word,  from  which 
peon  is  a  corruption.  ^ 
PEOR,  a  famous  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  which 
Eufebius  places  between  Hefhbon  and  Livias*  The 
mountains  Nebo,  Pifgah,  and  Pcor,  were  near  one 
another,  and  probably  made  but  the  fame  chain  of 
mountains.  It  is  very  likely  that  Peor  took  its  name 
from  fome  deity  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  worfhip- 
ped  there  ;  for  Peor,  Phegor,  or  Baal-peor,  was  known 
in  this  country.  See  Numb.  xxv.  3.  Deut.  iv.  3.  Pfal. 
cv.  28-. 

Peor,  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  is 
not  read  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  but  only 
in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  (Jf/Hi.  xv.  60.)  Eufe- 
bius fays  it  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  Jerom  adds,  that 
in  his  rime  it  was  called  Paora. 

PEPIN  D£  HtRisTAL,  or  Le  Ghos,  mayor  of  the  . 
palace  under  Clovis  III.  Childebert,  and  Dagobert. 
The  power  of  thefe  mayors  in  France  was  fo  great, 
that  they  left  the  fovereig-n  only  the  empty  title,  and 
in  the  end  feized  on  th-e  throne  itfclf. 

Prpin  le  Brief,  or  le  Petit,  grandfon  to  Pepin  le 
Gi  os,  and  firfl  king  of  the  fi  cond  race  of  French  mo«. 
narclis,  was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childcric  III.  a 
weak  prince  :  he  contrived  to  confine  him  and  iiis  foil 
Thierri  in  different  monafteries  ;  and  then,  with  the 
affrflance  of  pope  Steplien  III.  he  ufurped  the  fove- 
reign  power.     He  died  in  768,  aged  54. 

PEPLIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogyniei 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  th.e  17th  order, 
Calycanthemce.  The  perianthium  is  campannlated  ;  the 
mouth  cleft  in  I2  parts;  there  are  fix  petals  inferted 
into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular. 

PEPLUS,  a  long  robe  worn  by  the  women  in  an- 
cient times,  reachin;;-  down  to  the  feet,  without  fleeves, 
and  fo  very  fine,  that  the  fhnpe  of  the  body  might  be 
feen  through  it.  The  Athenians  ufed  much  ceremony 
in  making  the  peplus,  and  dreffing  the  flatue  of  Mi- 
nerva with  it.  Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
peplus  of  that  goddefs. 

PEITER,  Piper,  in  natural  hiflory,  an  aromatic 
berry  of  a  hot  dry  quahty,  chiefly  ufed  in  feafon- 
ing.  We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  prefent  ufed 
in  the  fliops,  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pep- 
per. 

Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  piper,  and  is 
brought  from  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies,   See  Piper. 

The  common  white  pepper  is  faftitious,  being  pi-e- 
pared  from  the  black  in  the  following  manner:  they 
ffeep  this  in  fea-water,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun 
for  feveral  days,  till  the  rind  or  outer  bark  loofens  j 
they  then  take  it  out,  and,  when  it  is  half  dry,  rub  it 
till  the  rind  falls  off;  then  they  dry  the  white  fruic,  and 
the  remains  of  the  rind  blow  away  like  chaff.  A  great 
deal  of  the  heat  of  the  pepper  is  taken  off  by  this  pro- 
cefs,  fo  that  the  white  kind  is  more  fit  for  many  pur- 
ncfes  than  the  black.  However,  there  is  a  fort  of  na- 
tive white  p-  ppcr  produced  on  a  fpecies  of  the  fame 
plant ;  v/hich  ^"s  much  better  than  the  faftitious,  and 
indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black. 

The  long  pepper  is  a  dried  fruit,  of  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  about  the  thickiiefs  of 
a  large  goqfe  quili :  it  is  of  a  browaifh  grey  colourj, 
S  cvlin" 
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cylindrical  In  figure,  and  faid  to  be  produced  on  a  conglomerated 
plant  of  the  fame  genua. 

Pepper  is  principally  ufed  by  us  in  food,  to  aflift  di- 
geftlon  :  but  the  people  in  the  Eall  Indies  efteem  it 
as  a  ftomachic,  and  drink  aftrong  infufion  of  it  in  wa- 
ter by  Wc'.y  of  giving  them  an  appetite  :  they  have  al- 
fo  a  way  of  makin;.^'  a  fiery  fpirit  of  fermented  frefh 
-pepper  with  water,  which  they  iifc  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofcs.  They  have  alfo  a  way  of  preferving  the  com- 
inon  and  Icn^  pepper  in  vinegar,  and  eating  them  af- 
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tervvards  at  meals 

'Jamaica  Pf.pter,  or  Pimento.     See  Pimento. 
FBfPER-Mint.    See  Mentha. 
PEPPER-Pot,    See  Capsicum. 

PEPPKR-Watcr,  2l  liquor  prepared  in  the  following 
mayiner,  for  raicrofcopical  obfervations  :  put  common 
black  pepper,  grofsly  powdered,  into  an  open  veffel  fo 
as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  it  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  to  it  rain  or  river-water,  till  it  covers  it  an  inch  ; 
fhake  or  ftir  the  whole  well  together  at  the  firll  mix- 
ing, but  never  difturb  it  afterwards.:  let  the  velfel  be 
expofed  to  the  air  uncovered  ;  and  in  a  few  days  there 
will  be  feen  a  pellicle  or  thin  f]<in  fvvimming  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  lookins'  of  feveral  colours. 

This  is  a  congeries  of  multitudes  of  fmaU  animals  ; 
and  being  examined  by  the  microfcope,  will  he  feen 
all  in  motion  :  the  animals,  at  fir  ft  fight,  are  fo  fmall 
as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable,  unlefs  to  tfee  greatell  mag- 
nifiers ;  but  they  grow  daily  till  they  arrive  at  their 
full  fize.  Their  numbers  are  alfo  continually  increa- 
fing,  till  the  whole  furface  of  the  liquor  is  full  of  them, 
to  a  confiderable  depth.  When  diihirbed,  they  will 
fometimes  all  dart  down  to  the  bottom  ;  but  they  foon 
after  come  up  to  the  furface  again.  The  Ikin  a1)pears 
fooneft  In  warm  weather,  and  the  animals  grow  the 
quickeft :  but  in  the  fevered  cold  it  wdl  fucceed,  un- 
lefs  the  water  freezes. 

About  the  quantity  of  a  pin's  head  of  this  fcum, 
taken  up  on  the  nib  of  a  new  pen,  or  the  tip  of  a  hair- 
pencil,  is  to  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  clear  gl-.fs ;  and  if 
applied  firft  to  the  third  magnifier,  then  to  the  fe- 
cond,  and  finally  to  the  firfl:,  will  fhow  the  different 
animalcules  it  contains,  of  feveral  kinds  and  fiiapes  as 
well  as  fizes. 

PEPPERMINT-Tree,  in  botany;  the  Eucalyp- 
tus piperita. 

In  a  journal  of  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  by 
John  White,  Efq;  we  have  a  plate  of  this  tree,  with 
the  following  account  of  it  :  "  This  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  more  than  joc  feet,  and  is  above  '^o  feet  in 
circumference.  The  bark  is  very  fmooth,  like  that  of 
the  pcplar.  The  younger  branches  are  long  and  flen- 
der,  angulated  near  the  top  ;  but  as  they  grow  ohVr, 
the  angles  difappear.  1  heir  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of 
a  reddifh  brown.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  lanceolate, 
pointed,  very  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  re- 
markably unequal  or  oblique  at  their  bafe  ;  the  veins 
alternate,  and  not  very  confpicuous.  The  whole  fur- 
face of  both  fides  of  the  leaves  is  marked  with  nume- 
rous minute  refinous  fpots,  in  which  the  elFential  oil 
refides.  The  footftalks  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  round  on  the  under  fide,  angular  above,  quite 
fmooth.  The  flovt^ers  we  have  not  feea.  What  Mr 
White  has  fent  aa  the  ripe  c:jpfule8  of  this  tree  (al- 
though not  attached  to  the  fpeciroens  of  the  leaves) 
giow  in  cluitersi  ^'Oiu     to  eight  ia  cacb|  feiUle  and 


gular  alternate  footftalks,  which  form  a  kind  of  pa 
nicle.    Eich  capfule  is  about  the  fize  of  an  hawthorn  perarllt 
berry,  globular,  but  as  it  were  cut  off  at  the  top,  rug-  tor 

ged  en  the  outlide,  -hard  a^nd  woody,  and  of  a  dark-  v* 

brown  colour.  At  the  _top  is  a  large  orifice,  which 
fhows  the  internal  part  of  the  capfule  divided  into  four 
celiS}  and  having  a  fquare  column  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  partitions  v-)f  the  cell  aiife.  Thefe  parti- 
tions extend  to  the  rim  of  the  capfule  and  terminyte 
in  four  fmall  proj.edions,  wliich  look  like  the  teeth  of 
a  calyx.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall,  and  angular. 

"  The  name  of  peppermint  free  hns  been  given  to  this 
plant  by  Mr  White,  on  a-count  of  the  very  great  re- 
femblance  betvreen  the  effential  oil  drawn  from  its 
leaves  and  that  obtained  from  the  peppermint  {rnentha 
piperita)  which  grows  in  England.  This  oil  was  found 
by  Mr  White  to  be  much  more  efficacious  in  removing- 
all  cholicky  complaints  than  that  of  the  Englifh  pep- 
permint, which  he  attributes  to  its  beinjj  lels  pungent 
and  more  aromatic.  A  quart  of  the  oil  has  been  fent 
by  him  to  Mr  Wilfon 

*'  The  tree  a"'  ove  defcribed  appears  to  be  undoubt-  , 
edly  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  cultivated  in  fome 
greenhoufes  in  England,  which  Mr  L'Hetitier  has 
defcribed  in  his  Sertum  Anglicum  by  thcr  name  of  Ext- 
ca/yptus  obl'iqua,  though  it  is  commonly  called  in  the 
gardens  Metrojideros  oU'iqua  ;  but  we  dare  not  affiert  it 
to  be  the  fame  fpecies,  nor  can  this  pomt  he  determined 
till  the  flowers  and  every  part  of  both  be  feen  and  com- 
pared ;  we  have  compared  the  beft  fpecimens  we  could 
procure  of  ench,  and  find  no  fpecific  difference.  The 
eucalyptus  obliqua  has,  when  dried,  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, fomewhat  fimikr  to  our  plant.  We  have  re- 
marked, indeed,  innumerable  minute  white  fpots,  be- 
fii'.es  the  refinous  ones,  on  both  furfaces  of  the  leaves 
in  fome  fpecimens  of  the  garden  plant,  which  are  not 
to  be  feen  in  ours  ;  and  the  branches  of  the  form.er 
are  rough,  with  fmall  fcaly  tubercles.  But  how  far 
thefe  are  conftant,  we  cannot  tell.  The  obliquity  in 
the  leaves,  one  fide  being  Ihorter  at  the  bafe  than  the 
other,  as  well  as  fomewhat  narrower  all  the  way  up, 
as  in  the  Begonia  nitida  of  the  Horlus  Keiven/is,  is  re- 
markable in  bot<i  plants. 

"  The  figure  reprcfents  a  branch  of  the  peppermint 
tree  in  leaf :  on  one  fide  of  it  part  of  .a  leaf  feparate^ 
bearing  the  gall  of  fome  infeiSt ;  on  the  other  the  fruit 
above  defcribed." 

PER  A,  one.  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conflantinople, 
where  ambalTadors  and  Chriftians  ufually  refide.  See 
Constantinople. 

FERAMBUL  ATOR>  in  furveying,  an  inftvument 
for  ineafuring  diftances,  called  alfo  pednmetery  luay- 
ivlfer,  and  furveying-'whseL    See  Pedometer. 

It  confifts  of  a  wheel  AA,  twp  feet  feven  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  confequently  half  a  pole,  or 
eight  feet  three  inches,  in  circumference.  On  one  end 
of  the  axis  is  a  nut,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  divided  into  eight  teetli ;  which,  upon  mo- 
ving the  wheel  round,  fall  into  the  eight  teeth  of  an- 
other nut  c,  fixed  on  one  end  of  an  iron-rod  Q^,  and 
thus  tum  the  rod  once  round  in  the  time  the  vvheel 
makes  one  revolution.  This  rod,  lying  along  a  groove 
in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  inllrumeat,  under  the 
doted  line,  has  at  its  other  end  a  fquare  hole,  into 
which  is  £tted  the  end  ^  of  a  fmsll  cylinder  P.  This 
5  cylljidef 
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a»  cylinder  is  difpofed  under  the  dial-plate  of  a  move- 
ment, at  the  cud  of  the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  moveable  about  its  axis  :  its  end  a  is  cut  into 
a  perpetual  fcrew,  which  falling  into  the  32  teeth  of 
a  wheel  perpendicular  thereto,  upon  driving  the  inftru- 
ment  forward,  that  wheel  makes  a  revolution  each  i6th 
pole.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  with  fix 
teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  another  wheel 
of  60  teeth,  carries  it  round  every  1 60th  pole,  or  half 
a  mile. 

This  laft  wheel,  carrying  a  hand  or  index  round 
with  it  over  the  divifions  of  a  dial-plate,  whofe  outer 
limb  is  divided  into  160  parts,  correfponding  to  the 
160  poles,  points  out  the  number  of  poles  palled  over. 
Again,  on  the  axis  of  this  latt  wheel  is  a  pinion,  con- 
taining 20  teeth,  which  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  third 
•wheel  which  hath  40  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  320 
poles,  or  a  mile.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  of 
iz  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  fourth 
wheel  having  72  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  12 
miles. 

This  fourth  wheel,  carrying  another  index  over  the 
inner  limb  of  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  12  for  miles, 
and  each  mile  fubdividcd  into  halves,  quarters,  and  fur- 
longs, ferves  to  regifter  the  revolutions  of  the  other 
hand,  and  to  keep  account  of  the  half  miles  and  miles 
paffed  over  as  far  as  12  miles. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrumcnt  is  obvious  from  its  con- 
ilru6lion.  Its  proper  office  is  in  the  furveying  of  roads 
and  large  diftances,  where  a  great  deal  of  expedition, 
and  not  much  accuracy,  is  required.  It  is  evident,  that 
driving  it  along  ?.nd  obferving  the  hands,  has  tlie  fame 
effect  as  dragging  the  chain  and  taking  account  of 
the  chains  and  links. 

Its  advantages  are  its  hardinefs  and  expedition  ;  its 
contrivance  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  the  wheel 
of  a  coach,  in  which  ftate  it  perfoi-ms  its  office,  and 
meafures  the  road  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

PERCA,  tht  Perch  ;  a  genus  of  fiihes  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  liead  is  furnifhed  with 
fcaly  and  ferrated  opercula  ;  there  are  IVvcn  rays  ia 
the  membrane  of  the  gills  ;  and  the  iins  on  t!ie  back 
are  prickly.  There  are  38  fpecics,  principally  dillin- 
guifhed  by  peculiarities  in  the  back  fm.  The  moll 
remarkable  are, 

I.  1  he  fluviatilis.  or  comrijon  perch,  hath  a  deep 
body,  very  rough  fcales,  and  the  back  much  arched. 
The  colours  aie  beautiful  ;  the  back  and  part  of  the 
fides  being  of  a  deep  gree>n,  marked  with  five  broad 
black  bars  pointing  downwards;  the  belly  is  white, 
tinged  with  red  ;  the  ventral  fins  of  a  fine  fcarlet  ;  the 
anal  fins  and  tail  ot  the  fame  colour,  but  rather  paler, 
in  a  lake  called  IJyn  Raithlyn,  in  Merionethlliiie  in 
Wales,  is  a  very  fin  jular  v  .riety  of  this  fifh  ;  the  l)ack 
part  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  p:ir£  of  t!ie  back- 
bone next  the  tail  ftfangely  diftorted  :  in  colour  and 
other  refpefts  it  refembles  the  common  perch,  which 
are  as  numerous  in  this  lake  as  the  deformed  fiih. 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  water;  for  Linnaeus  takes 
notice  of  them  in  a  lake  at  Fahlun  in  his  country.  It 
3S  fjid  that  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  the  Thames  near 
Mario  fr. 

The  perch  was  much  efteemed  as  food  by  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  is  it  lefs  admired  at  prefent  as  a  firm  and 
Plicate  n(h  ;  and  the  Dutch  are  particularly  fond  of  it 
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when  made  into  a  difh  called  tvater-fouchy .  It  is  a 
gregarious  fifh;  and  loves  deep  holes  and  gentle  ftreams; 
is  exceedingly  voracious,  and  an  eager  biter  :  if  the 
angler  meets  with  a  Ihoal  of  them,  he  is  fure  of  taking 
every  one. — It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  pike  will 
not  attack  this  fifh,  on  account  of  the  fpiny  fins  which 
the  perch  erects  its  approach.  This  may  be  true 
of  large  filh  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  fmall  perches 
are  the  moft  tempting  bait  which  can  be  laid  for 
the  pike.  The  perch  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
has  been  known  to  furvive  a  journey  of  60  miles  in 
dry  ftraw.  It  feldom  grows  to  a  large  fize,  though 
Mr  Pennant  mentions  one  that  weighed  nine  pounds  ; 
but  this,  he  tells  us,  is  very  uncommon. 

2.  The  labrax,  or  baffe,  is  a  very  voracious,  ftrong, 
and  adlive  fifh.  Ovid  calls  them  ralid'i  hpi,  a  namt 
continued  to  them  by  after- writers ;  and  they  are  faid 
to  grow  to  the  weigKrtf  fifteen  pounds.  The  irides 
are  filvery ;  the  mouth  large  ;  the  teeth  are  fituated  in 
the  jaws,  and  are  very  fmall :  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  a  triangular  rough  fpace,  and  jufl:  at  the 
gullet  are  two  others  of  a  roundifh  form.  The  fcale^i 
are  of  a  middling  fi?.e,  are  very  thick  fet,  and  ad- 
here clofely.  The  body  is  formed  fomewhat  like  that 
of  a  falmon.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  duflcy,  tinj^ed 
with  blue.  The  belly  is  white.  In  young  fi!h  the  ipace 
above  the  fide-line  is  marked  with  fmall  black  fpots. — 
It  is  efleemed  a  very  delicate  fifh. 

3.  The  perca  marina,  or  fea-perch,  is  about  a  foot 
Isng :  the  head  large  and  deformed  ;  eyes  great ; 
teeth  fmall  and  numerous.  On  the  head  and  covers  of 
the  gills  are  flrong  fpincs.  The  colour  red,  with  a 
black  fpot  on  the  covers  of  the  gills,  antl  fome  tranf- 
verfe  duflty  lines  on  the  fides.  It  is  a  fifh  held  in  fome 
eflcem  at  the  table. 

4.  The  cernua,  or  ruffe,  is  found  in  feveral  of  the 
Englifh  iireams  :  it  js  gregarious,  affembling  in  large 
llioals,  and  keeping  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  water.  It 
is  of  a  much  more  flenc^er  form  than  the  perch,  and 
feldom  exceeds  fix  inches  in  length.  The  teeth  are 
very  fmall,  and  difpofed  in  rows.  It  has  only  ont 
dorfal  fin,  extendirtg  along  the  greateH  part  of  the 
back  ;  the  firft  rays,  like  thofe  of  the  perch,  arc 
flrong,  fharp,  and  fpiny  ;  the  others  foft.  The  body 
is  covered  with  rough  compact  fcales.  The  back 
and  fides  are  of  a  dirty  green,  the  laft  inclining  to 
yellow,  but  both  fpotted  with  black.  The  dorfal  fin  is 
fpotted  with  black ;  tj^e  tail  marked  with  ttanfverfe 
barh. 

5.  The  nllotioa,  or  perch  of  the  Nile,  is  taken  about 
Cairo.  The  flefh  has  a  fweet  and  exquifite  flavour, 
and  is  not  hard,  but  very  white.  It  is  one  of  the  beft 
fifhes  in  the  Nile  ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  largeft  fize  in 
Egypt,  it  adorns  a  table  if  brought  upon  it  entire  and 
well  fried.    See  PiLor-FiJIo. 

PERCEPTION,  is  a  word  which  is  fo  well  under- 
ftood,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  lexicographer  to  give 
any  explanation  of  it.  It  has  been  called  the  firfl  and 
moft  fimple  aft  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  confciou^ 
of  its  own  ideas  This  definition,  however,  is  impro- 
per, as  it  confounds  perception  with  confcioufnefs  ;  al- 
though the  objefts  of  the  former  faculty  are  things 
without  us,  thofe  of  the  latter  the  energies  of  otir 
own  minds.  Perception  is  that  power  or  faculty  by 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  we  havfe 
S  2  the 
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Perrepttor. the  ccgniza face  of  objefls  dltlinft  cincl  apart  from  our- 
fi'lves,  and  learn  that  we  are  but  a  Imall  part  in  the  fy- 
ilem  o{  nature.  By  what  procefs  the  fenfes  give  us 
this  in  form  .:  t  ion,  we  have  endeavoured  to  (how  elfe- 
■where,  (See,  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  i. )  ;  and 
■we  (hould  not  again  introduce  the  fubjeft,  but  to  no- 
tice a  fingular  opinion  of  a  very  able  writer,  whofe 
work  haS  been  given  to  the  public  iince  our  article  al- 
luded to  had  iffued  from  the  prefs. 

Dr  Sayers,  who  is  an  oruainent  to  thatYchsol  in 
•«'hich  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  enlift  ourfelves,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  no  man  can  perceive  two  ob- 
jefts,  or  be  confcious  of  two  ideas  at  the  fame  inftant. 
If  this  be  true,  not  only  our  theory  of  time  (fee  Mk- 
TAPHYsics,  Part  11.  Chap,  vii.)  is  grofsiy  abfurd,  but 
even  memory  itfelf  fecms  to  be  an  imaginary  faculty. 
If  a  man  be  not  confcious  of  his  prefent  exiilence,  at 
the  very  in{l;int  when  he  thinks  of  a  paft  event,  cr  re- 
"views  a  feries  of  paft  tranfaftions,  it  is  difficult,  to  us 
indeed  impoflible,  to  conceive  what  idea  he  can  have  of 
time,  or  what  he  can  mean  when  he  fays  that  he  re- 
rnercbers  a  thing.  But  let  us  examine  the  reafoning 
by  which  the  ingenious  author  endeavours  to  efrablifli 
his  opinion. 

*'  If  we  refleft  (fays  he  f)  upon  the  furpriling  ve- 
locity with  which  ideas  piifs  through  the  mind,  and  the 
remarkable  rapidity  with  whicli  the  miiid  turns  itfcif, 
or  is  directed  from  one  objeft  of  contemphuion  to  an- 
other, this  might  alone  give  us  fome  fnfpicion  that  v/e 
may  probably  be  miftaken  in  fuppofing  ideas  tobefyn- 
chronoufly  perceived.  Other  arguments  may  be  ad- 
duced to  ftrengthen  this  fufpicion.  It  will  be  granted, 
1  believe,  that  the  mind,  whether  immaterial  or  the 
lefult  of  organization,  has  certainly  a  wholenefs  or 
unity  belonging  to  it,  and  that  it  is  either.not  compo- 
ted  of  parts,  or  tliat  no  one  of  the  parts  from,  which 
it  originates  Is  itfelf  mind  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  two  ideas  fhould  be  imprefTed  upon  the 
mind  at  the  fame  inftant  ;  for  this  would  be  fuppofing 
that  part  of  the  mind  could  receive  one  idea,  and  part 
another,  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  if  the  parts  do  not 
perceive  fingly,  this  is  evidently  impoffible.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  felf  divifion  of  the  mind  does  not  take 
place,  then  if  two  ideas  are  neverthelefs  to  be  percei- 
ved at  the  fame  inftant,  It  would  feem  that  thofe  ideas 
muftbe  fo  blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  appear  diftinft..  If  we  examine  the  manner  in 
which  a  complex,  idea  is  perceived,  we  fhall  find  very 
clearly,  that  the  whole  of  fuch  an  idea  is  never  prefent 
to  the  mind  at  once.  In  thinking  of  a  centaur,  for 
inftance,  can  we  at  the  fame  moment  be  thinking 
of  the  parts  of  a  man  and  the  parts  of  a  hbrfe  ?  Can 
we  not  alnioft  deted  the  gliding  of  the  mind  from 
the  one  to  the  other  ?  In  contemplating  the  complex 
idea  of  gold,  are  the  Ideas  of  Its  colour,  duftility,  havd- 
nefs,  and  weight,  all  prefent  to  the  mind  at  the  fame 
inftant  ?  I  think,  if  we  accurately  attend  to  it,  we  ftii  U 
find  a  perceptible  time  has  elapfed  before  this  complex 
idea  has  been  peifeftly  formed  In  our  mind  :  but  if  all 
the  parts  of  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  recalled  at  the 
lame  inftant,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  infer  that  thefe 
parts  are  alfo  fingly  imprefled,  and  not  all  originally 
perceived  at  the  fame  inftant  1" 

This  reafoning  Is  plaufible,  but  perhaps  not  convln- 
^ng.   Surely  we  have  all  been  confcious  of  bodily  pain 


or  pleafure  with  our  eyes  open,  and  been  offended  byP 
difagreeable  fmelLs  at  the  very  inftant  that  we  looke^l  at 
oLjedls  beautifully  coloured.  That  our  ideas  pafs 
through  the  inind  with  great  velocity,  and  that  the 
mind  can  rapidly  turn  itfelf  from  one  fubjeft  of  con- 
templation to  another,  are  truths  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted ;  but  inftead  of  leading  us  to  fuppofe  that 
two  or  moreobjcfts  cannot  be  fynchronoufly  perceived, 
or  two  or  more  Ideas  fynchronoufly  apprehended,  they 
appear  to  furnifh  a  complete  proof  of  the  revcrfe  of 
all  this.  For  we  beg.  leave  to  alk  how  we  come  to 
know  that  ideas  pafs  with  velocity  through  the  mind, 
if  we  be  not  all  the  while  confcious  of  fomething  that 
is  permanent  ?  If  we  can  contemplate  but  one  idea  at 
once,  it  Is  plainly  impoffible  that  two  or  more  can  be 
compared  together;  and  therefore  we  cannot  poffibly 
fiy  that  any  particular  train  has  paffed  through  the 
mind  with  a  degree  of  velocity  greater  or  lefs  than  that 
which  we  have  ufually  experienced;  nay,  we  cannot  fay 
that  we  have  ever  experienced  a  train  of  I  kas  at  all, 
or  even  been  confcious  of  a  fmgle  idea,  befides  the 
Immediate  o*je<3:  of  prefent  apprehenfion.  That  the 
mind  is  an  Individiu^l,  we  moft  readily  grant  ;  but  that 
it  fliould  therefore  be  inca'^ahle  of  having  iiuo  ideas  fyn- 
chronoufly excited  in  it,  is  a  propofition  for  which  the 
author  has  brought  no  evidence.  That  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  ho  w  this  is  done,  we  acknowledge  ;  but  not  that 
it  Is  more  difficult  than  to  conceive  how  a Jingk  idea  is 
excited  in  the  mind  ;  for  of  the  mode  in  which  rain-d 
and  matter  m.utuaily  operate  upon  each  other,  vi'e  can 
form  no  conception.  We  know  that  objtdts  make  an 
impieffion  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  that  this  impreffion 
Is  by  the  nerves  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  that, 
the  agitation  of  the  brain  excites  fenfation  in  the 
mind  :  but  in  tvhat  tvay  It  excites  fenfation  we  know 
not;  and  therefore  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  two 
or  more  different  agitations  may  not  excite  two  or  more 
fynchronous  fenfations,  as  well  as  one  agitation  excites 
one  fenfation.  That  the  agitation  given  to  the  brain 
operates  on  the  mind,  is  known  by  experience  ;  but  ex- 
perience gives  us  no  inforrar>tion  rtfpefting  the  inode  of 
that  operation.  If  the  mind  be,  as  our  author  and  we 
fuppofe,  one  individual,  it  cannot,  as  mind,  be  either 
divifible  or  extended  ;  and  therefore  it  is  .ertain  that 
the  opera  tion  In  queftion  cannot  be,  in  thi  proper  fenfc 
of  the  word,  Impreffion,  Hence  we  have  no  right  to 
Infer,  if  two  objefts  be  perceived  at  once,  either  that 
the  idea  of  the  one  muft  be  imptefl"ed  on  a  part  of  the 
mind  different  from  that  which  receives  the  impreffion 
of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  Impreffions  muft  be  fo 
blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them  could 
appear  diftin£t  ;  for  this  would  be  to  reafon  from  one 
mode  of  operation  to  another  ;  with  which,  upon  ac- 
knowledged principles,  it  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  ideas  are  relifts  of 
vifibk  fenfations  }  and  of  every  thing  which  wc  can 
aftually  fee  at  once,  we  may  at  once  contemplate  the 
idea.  That  we  could  at  once  perceive  a  centaur,  if 
fuch  a.  being  were  prefented  to  us,  cannot  furely  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  at  a  man  on 
horfeback  ;  and  therefore  that  we  can  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment contemplate  the  whole  idea  of  a  centaur,  is  a  fa£l. 
of  which  confcloufnefs  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt. — 
If,, indeed,  we  choofe  to  analyze  this  complex  idea  ia— 
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on  to  Its  component  parts,  I't  is  felf-fvident  that  the  mind 
muft  glide  frora  the  one  to  the  other,  becaufe  the  very 
analyfis  confifts  in  tiie  feparation  of  the  parts,  of  which, 
if  after  that  procefs  we  think  of  them,  we  muft  think 
in  fucceflion  :  but  that  we  may  have  at  the  fame  in- 
flant,  either  an  aftual  or  ideal  view  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  centaur  united,  is  a  propofition  fo  evident  as  to 
admit  of  no  other  proof  than  an  appeal  to  experience. 
In  contemplating  what  the  author  calls  the  complex 
idea  of  gold,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ideas  of  its 
colour,  duftility,  hardnefs,  and  weight,  are  never  all 
prcfent  to  the  mind  at  the  fame  inftant :  but  the  reafon 
is  obvious.  Thefe  are  not  ell  tJeas,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  but  fome  of  them  are  ideas,  and  fome 
notions,  acquired  by  very  different  procefles  and  very 
different  faculties.  Colour  is  an  idea  of  fenfation,  im- 
mediately fuggefted  through  the  organ  of  fight  ;  duc- 
tility is  a  relative  notion,  acquired  by  repeated  experi- 
ments ;  and  gold  might  be  made  the  objedl  of  every 
fenfe,  without  fug'gefting  any  fuch  notion.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  article  never  faw  an  experiment  made  on  the 
duAillty  of  gold,  and  has  therefore  a  very  obfcure  and 
indiftin6l  notion  of  that  property  of  the  metjl  ;  but 
he  is  confcious,  that  he  can  perceive,  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant, the  yellow  culour  and  circular  fii^ure  of  a  guinea, 
and  have  a  very  diftinft,  though  relative  notion,  of 
its  hardnefs. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  mind  Is  capable 
of  two  or  more  fynchronous  perceptions,  or  fynchron- 
ous  ideas ;  that,  during  every  train  which  pafl'cs  through 
it,  it  is  confcious  of  its  own  permanent  exiftence;  and 
that  if  it  were  limited  to  the  apprehtnfion  of  but  one 
idea  at  once,  it  could  hive  no  remembrance  of  the  paft, 
or  anticipation  of  the  future,  but  would  appear  to  it- 
felf,  could  it  make  any  comparifon,  to  pafs  away  like 
a  flafh  of  lightning. 

PERCH,  in  land-meafuring,  a  rod  or  pole  of  i6y 
feet  in  length,  of  which  40  in  length  and  4  in  breadth 
make  an  acre  of  ground.  But,  by  the  cuftoms  of  fe- 
veral  counties,  there  is  a  difference  in  this  meafure. 
In  Staffordfhire  it  is  24  feet ;  and  in  the  fored  of 
Sherwood  25  feet,  the  foot  being  there  18  inches 
long  ;  cind  in  Herefordiliire  a  perch  of  ditching  is  21 
feet,  the  perch  of  walling  i64-  feet,  ^nd  a-  pole  of 
dcnfhiered  ground  is  1 2  feet,  &g. 

PERCHE,  a  territory  of  ©rleannois  in  France, 
35  itnles  long,  and  30  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Normandy  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Maine  and  Dunois ; 
on  the  eaft,  by  Beauce  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Maine. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  foreft,  and  is  pretty  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  pretty  good  trade  ;  and 
the  principal  town  is  Bellefme. 

PERCOLATION,  the  fame  with  Filtration. 
See  Chemistry,  n*^  568. 

PERCUSSION,  in  mechanics,  the  impreflion  a 
body  makes  in  falling  or  flriking  upon  another  j  or 
the  ihock  of  two  bodies  in  motion. 

PERDICIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fynyeaeiia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compofit£.  The  receptacle  is 
naked  ;  the  pappus  is  limple  ;  the  flerets  bilabiate. 

PERDIX.    See  Tetrad. 

PEREASLAW,  a  ftrong  populous  town  of  Po- 
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lanil,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiovia,  fituated  on  the  rxver  PerennialB 
Tribecz  ;  in  E.  Long.  32.  44-  N.  Lat.  49.  46.  _  pe.fjL 

PERENNIALS,  or  Perennial  Flowers,  in  bo- ,  ^'  ' . 
tany,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  plants  whofe  roots  will 
abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  ia 
winter  or  not.  Thofe  which  retain  their  leaves  are 
called-  evergreens  ;  but  fuch  as  call  their  leaves  are  na- 
med deciduous,  or  perditols. 

PERFECT,  fomething  to  which  nothing  is  want- 
ing, or  that  has  all  the  requifites  of  its  nature  and 
kind. 

Perfect  Cadence,  in  mufic.    See  Cadence. 
Perfect  Ten/e,  in  grammar.    See  Prete;rite. 
PERFECTION,  the  flate  or  quality  of  a  thing 

PERFECT. 

Perfedion  Is  divided,  according  to  Chauvinus,  into- 
phyfical,  moral,  and  metaphyiical. 

Phyfical  or  natural  perfeflion,  is  that  whereby  a 
thing  has  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  and  thofe  too 
in  full  vigour ;  and  all  its  parts  both  principal  and  fe- 
condary,  and  thofe  in  their  due  proportion,  conftitu- 
tion,  &c.  in  which  fenfe  man  is  faid  to  be  perfeft 
when  he  has  a  faund  mind  in  a  found  body.  This 
perfeftion  is  by  the  fchools  frequently  termed  £Vfp 
becaufe  a  thing  is  enabled  thereby  to  perform  all  its 
operations. 

Moral  perfeftion  is  an  eminent  degree  of  virtue  or 
moral  goodnefs,  to  which  men  arrive  by  repeated  afts 
of  piety,  beneiicence,  &c.  This  is  ufually  fubdivided 
into  abfolute.  or  inherent,  which  is  actually  in  him  to 
whom  we  attribute  it ;  and  imputative,  which  exifts  in 
fome  other,  and  not  in  him  it  is  attributed  to. 

Mttaphyjical,  tranfcendental,  or  effential  perfeftion, 
is  the  pofTefTion  of  all  the  effential  attributes,  or  of  all 
the  parts  neceffary  to  the  integrity  of  a  fubftance  ; 
or  it  is  that  whereby  a  thing  has  or  is  provided  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  its  nature,  'i'his  is  either 
abfolute,  where  all  imperfedlion  is  excluded,  fuch  is 
the  perfeftion  of  God  ;  or  fecmdum  quid,  and  in  ita 
kind. 

PERFORANS  Man  us,  -| 

Pekf  >RANs  Pedis  I  See  Anatomy,  Talle 

PERFORATUS  Manus.  r     of  the  Mufcks. 
P ERFORATUS  Pedis.  ) 

PERFUME,  denotes  either  the  volatile  efHuvia 
from  any  body  affcfting  the  organ  of  fmelling,  or  the 
fubftance  errdtiing  thofe  efHuvia  ;  in  which  lait  fenfe 
the  word  is  moft  commonly  ufed.  i'he  generality  of 
perfumes  are  m.ide  up  of  muf]<,  ambergris,  civet,  rofe 
and  cedar  woods,  orange-flowerSv  jeffaminesj  jonquils,, 
tuberofts',  and  other  odoriferous  flowers  Thofe  drugs 
commonly  called  aromatics,  fuch  as  ftorax,  frankin- 
cenfe,  benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  &c.  enter  the  corapofi- 
tion  of  a  perfume  .  fe  me  are  alfo  compofed  of  aroma- 
tic herbs  or  Laves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme,, 
hyffop,  &c. 

The  ufc  of  perfumes  was  frequent  among  the  He- 
brews, and  r  rnong  the  orifntals  in  general,  before  it  was 
known  to  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Mo- 
fes  perfumes  mutl  have  i  etn  known  in  Egypt,  fince  he 
fpeaks  of  the  art  of  the  pertumer,  and  gives  the  com- 
pofit!on  of  two  kinds  of  perfumes  (Exod.  xxx.  25.),  of 
which  one  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  upon  the 
golden  altar  which  was  in  the  holy  place  j  and  the 

othec 
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Perfume  otTier  wa«  appointed  for  the  anointing  of  the  high    Attali  (Livy) 
_     'I        pricfl  and  hisfoivs  {ihicl.  34,  Sec),  as  alfo  of  the  taber- 
.  "  nacle.  and  all  the  veifcis  that  were  ufed  in  divine  fer- 

vice. 

The  Hebrews  had  alfo  perfumes  which  they  made 
ufe  of  in  embalming  their  dead.  The  compofition  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  made 
ufe  of  myrth,  aloes,  and  other  ftrong  and  aftringent 
drugs,  proper  to  prevent  putrefaftion  (John  xix.  49.) 
See  the  article  Embalming. 

Befides  the  perfumes  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  fcrlp- 
lure  mentions  other  occafiolis  whereon  the  Hebrews 
ufed  perfumes.  The  fpoufe  in  the  Canticles  (i-  3.) 
commends  the  fcent  of  the  perfumes  of  htr  lover  ;  and 
her  lover  in  return  fays,  that  the  fcent  of  the  perfumes 
of  his  fpoufe  furpaffes  the  molt  excellent  odours  (id.  iv, 
10 — 14.)  He  names  particularly  the  fpikenard,  the 
calamus,  the  cinnamon,  the  myrrh,  and  the  aloes,  as 
making  a  part  of  thefe  perfumes.  The  voluptuous 
woman  defcribetl  by  Solomon  (Prov,  vii.  17.)  fays, 
that  fhe  had  perfumed  her  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon.  The  epicures  in  the  book  of  Wifdora 
{ii.  7.)  encourage  one  another  to  the  luxuriant  ufe  of 
odours  and  coftly  perfumes. 

Ifaiah  (Ivii.  9.)  reproaches  Judea,  whom  he  de- 
fcribes  as  a  fpoufe  faithlefs  to  God,  with  being  paint- 
ed and  perfumed  to  pleafe  Grangers,  "  Thou  wenteft 
to  the  king  with  ointment,  efnd  didft  increafe  thy  per- 
fumes." Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.)  feems  to  accufe  the  jews 
with  having  profaned  the  odours  and  perfumes,  the 
ufe  of  which  was  referved  to  facred  things,  by  applying 
them  <o  their  own  ufe. 

They  came  afterwards  to  be  very  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpecially  thofe  compofed  of 
mufk,  ambergris,  and  civet.  The  nardus  and  maio- 
bathrum  were  held  in  much  eftimaliion,  and  were  im- 
ported from  Syria.  The  unguenhm  natdtmm  was  va- 
rioufly  prepareil,  and  contained  many  ingredients. 
Malolnlhrum  was  an  Indian  plant.  Perfumes  were 
alfo  ufed  at  facrifices  to  regale  the  gods ;  at  feafts,  to 
increafe  the  pieafures  of  fL«fation ;  at  funerals,  to 
overpower  cadaverous  finells,  and  pleafe  the  manes  of 
the  dead  ;  and  in  the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  offen- 
five  effluvia,  proceeding  from  a  crowd,  from  being  per- 
ceived. 

Since  people  arc  become  fenfible  of  the  harm  they 
do  to  the  hend,  perfumes  are  generally  difnfed  among 
us  ;  however,  they  are  ftill  commcn  in  Spain  and 
Italy. 

PERGAMA  (VJrg!l),the  citadel  ofTroy^  Vthich, 
becaufe  of  its  extraordinary  height,  gave  name  to  all 
high  buildings  (Servius).  Others  fay  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  called  Pergama. 

PERGAMUM,  (Pliny)  ;  crdled  alfo  Pergamea^ 
(Virgil);  Pergam'w,  (Plutarch);  a  town  of  Crete, 
built  by  Agamemnon  in  memory  of  his  viiTi.ory,  (Vel- 
Icius).  Here  was  the  burying-pLice  cf  Lyciirgus, 
(Ariftoxenus,  quoted  by  Plutarch).  It  waw  fituated 
near  Cydonia  (Servius)  ;  to  what  point  not  faid  : 
but  Scylax  helps  him  out,  who  places  the  Daftynneaii 
temple  of  Diana,  which  ftcod  near  Cydonia  (Straho), 
to  the  north  of  the  ttrritory  of  Pergamia. —  Another 
Pergamum  (Pliny,  Strabo)  ;  a  town  of  Mylia,  fi- 
tuated en  the  Caicus,  which  runs  by  it.  It  was  the 
royal  refidtnce  of  Euraenes,  and  of  tlie  kings  of  the 
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There  an  ancient  temple  of  ^fcu  I*e 
lapius  Hood  ;  an  afylum  (Tacitus).  The  ornament 
of  Pergamum  was  the  royal  library,  vying  with  that 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  the  kings  of  Pergamum  and 
Egypt  rivalling  each  other  in  this  refpeft  (Pliny). 
Strabo  afcribes  this  rivalry  to  Eumenes.  Plutarch 
reckons  up  200, coo  volumes  in  the  library  at  Perga- 
mum. Here  the  memhrams  pergamen/s,  whence  thQ 
name  parchment^  were  invented  for  the  ufe  of  books, 
(Varro,  quoted  by  Plmy).  The  country  of  Galen, 
and  of  Oribafius  ciiief  phyfician  to  Julian  the  Apo- 
ftate  (Eunapius),  called  by  fome  the  ape  of  Galen. 
Here  P.  Scipio  died  (Cicero).  Attains  fon  of  Eu- 
menes dying  without  iflae,  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Roman  people,  who  reduced  it  to  a  province, 
(Strabo).  Pergameusy  the  epithet  (Martial).  Here 
was  one  of  the  nine  conventus  jurldlci^  or  ailemblies  of 
the  yJJta  Romana,  called  Pergamenusy  and  the  ninth 
in  order  (Pliny)  ;  which  he  ali"o  calls  jurifdlSio  Pur' 
gavitna. 

PERGAMUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  form- 
ed out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  commenced  about  the  year  283.  The  firft 
fovereign  was  one  Philetgerus  an  eunuch,  by  birth  a 
Paphlagonian,  of  a  mean  defcent,  and  in  his  youth  a 
menial  fcrvant  to  Antigonus  one  of  Alexander's  c.p- 
tains.  He  afterwards  ferved  Lyfimachus  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  and  Thrace,  who  appointed  him  keeper  of  his 
treafures  lodged  in  Pergamus.  V,'"hile  he  held  this 
employment,  having  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  df 
Arfuioe  wife  to  Lyfimachus,  fhe  found  means  to  make 
a  quarrel  between  bi  n  and  his  mafter ;  upon  which 
Philctaerus  feized  on  the  caftle  of  Pergamus,  together 
with  the  treafures  enttufted  to  his  care,  amounting  to 
90,00c  talents.  At  firfl;  he  offered  his  fervice,  toge- 
ther with  his  treafure,  to  Seleucus  king  of  Syria  % 
but  both  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus  dying  foon  after, 
he  kept  poffcflion  of  the  tc^wn  and  treafure  alfo  till  his 
death  ;  which  happened  20  years  after  his  revolt  from 
Lyfimachus. 

Philetserus  left  the  city  of  Pergamus  to  his  brother, 
or,  according  to  fome,  to  his  brother's  fon  Eumenes  I. 
and  he,  laying  hold  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  diffenfions  among  the  Scleucicias,  poiTefTed  him- 
felf  of  many  ftrong-holds  in  the  province  of  Afia  ; 
and  having  hired  a  body  of  Galatians,  defeated  Antio- 
chus,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  viftory  gained  over 
his  brother  Seleucus  Callinicus.  By  this  viftory  he 
obtained  poffeffion  of  the  greater  part  of  Afia  :  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  acquifitions  ;  for  he 
died  next  year  of  immoderate  drinking,  a  vice  to 
which  he  was  greatly  addifted. 

Eumenes  was  fiu'ceeded  by  Attains  I.  nephew  of 
Philetssrus,  and  the  firft  who  took  upon  him  che  title 
of  king  of  Pergarnus.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who 
were  dcfirous  of  fettlisg  in  his  territory  ;  and,  accof- 
ding  to  Livy,  was  the  firft  of  the  Afiatic  princes  who 
refufed  to  pay  a  contribution  to  thefe  barbarians. 
When  Seleucus  Ceraunus  was  engaged  in  other  wairs,  he 
invaded  his  territorieis,  and  conquered  all  the  provinces 
on  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus;  but  was  foon  driven 
out  of  his  new  acquifitions  by  Seleucus  and  his  grand- 
father Achasus,  who  entering  into  an  alliance  againft 
him,  deprived  him  of  all  his  newly  acquired  territo- 
ries, and  cvenbefieged  him  in  hie  capital.    Upon  this 
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Attalus  invited  to  his  afiiftance  the  Gaals  who  had 
fettled  in  Thrace  ;  and  with  their  help  not  only  obli- 
ged the  ene.'i  y  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Pergamv:s,  but 
quickly  recovered  ail  the  prck»*inces  he  had  loft.  Af- 
ter this  he  invaded  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, where  fcverul  cities  voluntarily  fuhmitted  to 
hiin.  The  Teians,  Colophoni;ins,  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egea  and  I^emnos,  fent  deputies  -decliring 
thcmfel  *  s  ready  to  a;  knowle'i:,-e  him  for  their  fove- 
reign  ;  the  Carfenes,  on  the  other  fide  the  river  Ly- 
CU3,  opened  their  gates  to  him,  h  wing  hrft  expelled 
the  govc-rnt-r  fet  over  them  by  Achceus.  From  thence, 
be  advanced  to  Apia,  and  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  river  Megithus,  received  honr.age  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  But  here  the  Gaul;,  being  fright- 
ened by  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  refufed  to  proceed 
fsrther  ;  wliich  oidieed  Attalus  to  return  to  the  fiel- 
lefpont,  where  he  allowed  his  allies  to  fettle,  giving 
them  a  large  and  frnitful  territory,  a.:d  promifing  that 
he  would  always  affiil  and  procedi  them  to  the  utmofl 
of  his  power 

Attalus  h?.ving  thus  fettled  his  affairs  with  equal 
honour  and  sdv:intage  to  hirafelf,  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  afterwards  joined  them  in  their 
war  againit  Philip  kin^r  of  Maccdon.  Here  he  had 
the  con;mand  of  tlie  Rkodian  fleet  ;  with  which  he 
not  only  drove  the  Macedonians  quite  out  of  the  feas, 
but  having  landed  his  men,  he,  in  conjuii£l!®n  with  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedon,  and  obliged  Philip  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Athensi,  which  he  hail  greatly  di- 
ftreifed  ;  for  which  fervices  the  Athenians  not  only 
heaped  on  him  all  the  favours  they  could,  but  called 
one  of  their  tril^es  by  his  n?.me  ;  an  honour  they  had 
never  beftowed  on  any  foreigner  before. 

Attains,  not  contented  with  all  he  had  yet  done 
againft  P'hilip,  attempted  to  form  a  general  confe.le- 
racy  of  the  Greeks  againft  him.  But  while  he  waa 
haranguin;{  the  Boeotians  to  this  purpofe,  and  exhort 
ing  them  with  threat  vehemence  to  enter  into  au  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans  againft  their  common  enemy, 
he  fell  down  fpeechlefs.  Idowever,  he  came  to  himfclf 
again,  and  defucd  to  be  carried  by  fea  from  Tfiebes  to 
Pergannns,  where  he  died  foon  after  his  arrival,  in  the 
7  2d  year  of  hid  age  and  43d  of  his  reign. 

This  prince  was  a  man  of  great  generofity,  and  fuch 
an  enthufi.ift  in  learning  and  learned  men,  that  he 
caufed  a  gramraarlj^n  named  Daphldas  to  be  thrown  In- 
to the  fea  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  becaufe  he 
fpokc  difrefped fully  of  Homer. 

Attalus  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Eumenes  II. 
He  was  exceedin.^ly  attached  to  the  Romans,  inforauch 
that  he  refufed  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
marriage,  left  he  fhould  thus  have  been  led  into  a  dif- 
ference with  that  people.  He  alfo  gave  notice  to  the 
Rom.an  fenate  of  the  tranfaftions  of  Ariarathes  king  of 
CappaJocia,  who  was  making  great  prep?.rations  both 
by  fea  and  land.  Nor  did  Eumenes  ftop  here  ;  for 
when  he  faw  the  war  about  to  break  out  between  An- 
tiochus and  the  Romans,  he  fen-t  his  brother  Attalus 
to  Rome  to  give  information  of  the  proceedinga  of 
Antiochus.  The  fenate  heaped  honours  both  on  Eu- 
menes and  his  brother;  and  in  the  war  which  followed, 
gave  the  command  of  their  fleet  to  the  king  of  Pen^a- 
mus  in  conjunftion  with  C.  Livius  Salinator.  The 
viftory  gained  on  this  occafioa  was  in  a  great  meafure 
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owin^  to  Eumenes,  who  bearded  fome  of  the  eneitvy'^s  Pcrg 
/hips  in  perfon,  and  during  the  whole  aftion  behaved 
with  uncommon  bravery.  Some  time  afterwards  Eu- 
menes, entering  the  territorits  of  Antiochus  with  a 
body  o-f  5000  men,  ravaged  all  the  country  about 
Thyatira,  and  returned  with  an  immenfe  booty.  But 
in  the  mean  time  Antiochus  invading  Pergamus  in  his 
turn,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  even  laid  fiege 
to  the  capital.  Attains,  the  king's  brother,  held  out 
with  an  handful  of  men  till  the  Achas  ins,  who  were 
iu  aUiance  wich  Eumertes,  fent  1000  foot  and  100 
horfe  to  his  iiffiftance.  As  this  fmall  body  of  auxili- 
aries were  all  chofen  men,  and  commanded  by  an  ex- 
perienced officer,  they  behaved  with  i'ach  bravery  that 
the  Syrians  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  l\x.  the 
battle  of  Magncfia;  too,  Eumenes  behaved  with  the 
greateft  bravery  ;  not  only  fuftaining  the  firft  attack 
of  the  enemy's  elephants,  but  driving  them  back  again 
on  their  ow.:  troops,  which  put  the  ranks  in  dif.. 
order,  and  irave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  giving 
them  a  total  defeat  by  attacking  them  opportunely 
with  their  horfe.  In  confequence  of  this  defeat,  An- 
tiochus was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans on  fuch  terms  as  they  pleafed  to  prefcrlbe ;  one 
of  which  was,  that  he  ftiould  pay  Eumenes  400  talents, 
and  a  quantity  of  corn,  in  recompence  for  the  damage 
he  had 'done  him. 

Eumenes  now  thought  of  obtaining  fome  reward 
from  the  Rorams  equivalent  to  the  fervices  he  had 
done  them.  Having  gone  to  Rome,  he  told  the  fe- 
nate, that  he  was  come  to  beg  of  them  that  the  Greek 
cities  which  had  belonged  to  An'cioclius  before  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  might  now  be  added 
to  his  dominions  ;  but  his  demand  was  warmly  oppofed 
by  the  ambri:Tu!ors  from  Rhodes,  as  well  as  by  depu- 
ties fi'bm  ail  the  Greek  cities  in  Afi-i.  The  fenate, 
however,  after  henring  both  parties,  decided  the  mat- 
ter in  favour  of  Eumenes,  adding  to  his  dominions  all 
the  countries  oh  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus  which  be- 
longed to  Antiochus  ;  the  other  provinces  lying  be- 
tween that  mountain  and  the  river  Mieander,  excepting 
Lycia  and  Caria,  werebeflowec  on  the  Rhodians.  AU 
the  cities,  which  h  id  paid  tribute  to  Attain?,  were  or- 
dei-ed  to  pay  the  fame  to  Eumenes  ;  bat  fuch  as  had 
been  tributary  to  Antiochus  were  deJared  free. 

Soon  alter  t!H's  Eumenes  was  en'.;aged  in  a  war  with 
Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  made  war  upon  him 
by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  the  celelirated  Carthaginian 
general.  But  Eumenes,  being  pJiiiied  by  the  Romans, 
defeated  PruihiH  in  an  engagement  by  fea,  and  another 
by  land  ;  which  fo  diftieartened  him,  th-it  he  was  ready 
to  accept  of  peace  on  any  term?.  However,  before 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  Plannlbal  found  means  to 
dr.iw  Philip  of  Macedon  into  the  confederacy,  who 
fent  Philocles,  an  old  and  experienced  officer,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  to  join  Prufias.  Hereup- 
on Eumenes  fent  his  brother  Attains  to  Rome  with  a 
golden  crown,  worth  15,000  tali'nts,.  to  complain  of 
Prufias  for  making  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people  without  any  provocation.  The  fenate  accepted 
tfie  prefent,  and  promifed  to  adjuft  every  thing  to  >he 
fatisfaftion  of  their  friend  Eumenes,  whom  they  Icok- 
ed  upon  to  be  the  moft  fteady  ally  they  had  in  II13. 
But  in  the  mean  time  Prufias,  having  veritured  anothet^ 
fca  light,  by  a  contrivance  of  Hannibal's,  gaine  d  .a 

complete 
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iPtftgamtts.  complete  viA(5ry.  The  Carthaginian  commander  ad-  convinced  them  both  of  his  being  alive,  by  returning 
'—"-y—^  vifed  him  to  fill  a  great  many  earthen  veflels  with  va-  to  his  kingdom.  On  the  receipt  of  this  news,  Attains 
rioHS  kinds  of  ferpents  and  other  poifonous  reptiles,  refigned  the  fovereignty  in  great  hfifte,  and  went  to 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  to  throw  them  into  the  meet  his  brother;  carrying  an  halberd,  as  one  ©f  his 
enemies  (hips  fo  as  to  break  the  pots  and  let  the  fer-  guards.  Enmenes  received  both  him  nnd  the  queen 
pents  loofe.  Ail  the  foldiers  and  feamen  were  com-  with  great  tendernefs,  nor  did  he  ever  fay  any  thing 
manded  to  attack  the  (hip  in  which  Eunpenes  was,  which  might  tend  to  make  them  uneafy  ;  only  it  is  faid 
and  only  to  defend  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could  he  whifpered  in  his  brother's  ear  when  he  tirli  f-iw  him, 
againft  the  reft  ;  and  that  they  might  be  in  no  danger  *'  Be  in  no  hafte  to  marry  my  wife  agaia  tilfyou  are 
of  miftaking  the  (hip,  an  herald  was  fent  before  the    fure  that  I  am  dead." 

engagement  with  a  letter  to  the  king.  As  foon  as  the  The  king  being  now  more  than  ever  exafperatel 
two  fleets  drew  near,  all  the  (hips  of  Prufus,  fmgling  againft  Perfes,  joined  the  Romans  in  their  war  againft 
out  that  of  Eumenes,  difcharged  fuch  a  quantity  of  him;  but  duiing  the  courfe  of  it  he  fuddenly  cooled 
ferpents  into  it,  that  neither  foldiers  nor  failors  could  in  hia  affeilion  towards  thofe  allies  whom  he  had  hi- 
do  their  duty,  but  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  fhore,  therto  ferved  with  fo  much  zeal,  and  that  to  fuch  a  de- 
left they  fliould  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  gree,  that  he  admitted  ambalTadors  from  Perfes,  and 
other  fiiips,  alter  a  faint  refiifance,  followed  the  king's  offered  to  ftand  neuter  if  he  would  pay  him  loco  ta- 
cxaraple,  and  were  all  driven,  afhore  with  great  flaugh-  lents,  and  for  rjoo,  to  influence  the  Romans  to  grant 
ter,  the  foldiers  being  no  lefs  annoyed '  by  the  flings  him  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace.  But  thefe  negocia- 
of  the  ferpents,  than  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  tions  were  broke  off"  withovrt  cffeft,  by  reafon  of  the 
The  greateil  part  of  the  (hips  of  Eumenes  were  burnt,  diilruft  which  the  two  kings  had  of  one  another.  Eu- 
feveral  taken,  and  the  others  fo  much  fliattered  that  menes  coiJd  not  truii  Perfes  unlefs  he  paid  him  the 
they  became  quite  unferviceable.  The  fame  year  Pru-  money  beforehand  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  PerfcS 
fiAs  gained  two  remarkable  vi£torie3  over  Eumenes  by  did  riot  care  to  part  with  the  money  before  Eumenes 
land,  both  of  which  vv'eie  entirely  owing  to  ftrata-  had  performed  what  he  promifed  ;  neither  could  he  be 
^ems  of  Hanni'-al.  Bur,  while  matters  were  thus  go-  induced  to  pay  the  fum  in  queftion,  though  the  king 
ing  on  to  the  difadvantage  of  Eumenes,  the  Romans  of  Pergamus  offered  to  give  hoftages  for  the  perform- 
interfered,  and  by  thtir  deputies  not  only  put  an  ance  of  his  promife.  "What  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  fud- 
end  to  the  differences  between  the  two  kings,  but  den  change  in  the  difpofition  of  Eumenes  wns,  is  no- 
prevailed  on  Prufias  to  betray  PLinnibal ;  upon  which  where  told  ;  however,  the  fad  is  certain,  Thenego- 
he  poifoned  himltif,  as  hath  been  related  under  the  ar-  cintions  above-mentioned  were  concealed  from  the  Ro- 
ticle  Hammbal.  mans  as  long  as  poflible  ;   but  they  foon  came  to 

Eumenes  being  thus  freed  from  fuch  a  dangerous  be  known  :  nfter  which  the  republic  began  to  enters 
^nemy,  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  kings  of  Cap-  tain  no  fmall  jealoufy  of  their  old  friend,  and  tV.erefore 
.padocia  and  Pontus,  in  which  alfo  he  proved  viftorious.  heaped  favours  on  his  brother  Attains,  without  taking 
His  friendfhip  for  the  Romans  he  carried  to  fuch  a  any  notice  of  the  king  himfelf.  Eumenes  had  fent  him 
degree  of  enthufiafm,  that  he  went  in  perfon  to  Jlome  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  fenate  on  the  happ'y  ifl"ue 
to  inform  them  of  the  machinations  of  Perfes  king  of  of  the  war  with  Perfes,  not  thinking  that  his  pradices 
Macedon.  He  had  before  qunrrelled  with  the  Riiodi-  had  been  difcovered.  However,  the  fenale,  without 
-nns,  v^ho  fent  amb^ffaddrs ,  to  Rome  to  complain  of  taking  any  notice  of  their  difafl'cAion  to  Eumenes  at 
him.  But  as  the  ambaffa  lors  liappened  to  arrive  firft,  enteitained  Attains  with  the  greateft  magnifi- 
•while  the  king  himfelf  was  prefent  in  the  city,  the  cence  ;  then  feveral  of  the  fenators  who  vifited  him 
Rhodian  anib^ffadors  could  flot  obtain  any  hearing,  proceeded  to  acquaint  him  with  their  fufpicions  of  the 
-and  Eumenes  was  difmifl'ed  with  new  marks  of  favour,  king,  and  defired  Attalus  to  treat  with  them  in  his 
This  journey,  however,  had  almoft  proved  hvd  to  own  name,  a(ruring  him,  that  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
him  ;  for,  on  his  return,  as  be  was  going  to  perform  mus  would  be  granted  him,  if  he  demanded  ic,  by  the 
a  facrifice  at  Delphi,  two  affaffins,  fent  by  Perfes,  fenate.  Thefe  fpceches  had  at  firfl  fome  efFea  ;  but 
•rolled  down  two  great  ftones  upon  him  as  he  entered  Attidue,  being  of  an  honeft  difpofition,  and  affifted  by 
the  ftraits  of  the  mountains.  With  one  he  was  dan-  the  advice  of  a  phyfician  called  Stratius-,  a  man  of 
geroufly  wounded  on  the  head  and  with  the  other  on  great  probity,  refolved  not  to  comply  with  their  de- 
the  ftioulder.  He  fell  with  the  blows  from  a  fteep  fire.  "When  he  was  admitted  to  the  fenate,  therefore,- 
place,  and  thus  received  many  other  bruifes ;  fo  that  he  firft  congratulated  them  on  the  happy  iflfue  of  the 
he  was  carried  on  board  his  fliip  when  it  could  not  Macedonian  war,  then  modeftly  recounted  his  own  fer- 
well  be  known  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  Plis  vices ;  and  laftly,  acquainted  them  with  the  motive  of 
people,  however,  foon  lindin_r  that  he  was  ft.lll  alive,  his  journey  ;  intreated  them  to  fend  ambafl'adors  to 
conveyed  him  to  Corinth,  and  from  Corinth  to  iEgina,  the  Gauls,  who  by  their  authority  might  fecure  his 
having  caufed  their  vt.(rels  to  be  carried  over  the  brother  from  any  danger  of  their  hoftilities  ;  and  he 
Illhmus.  requefted  thdm  alfo,  that  the  two  cities  of  iEnus  and 

Eumenes  remained  at  jEgina  till  his  wounds  were  Maionea  might  be  beftowed  on  himfelf.  The  fenate, 
cured,  which  was  done  with'fuch  fecrecy,  that  a  re-  imagining  that  Attalus  dcfigned  to  choofe  fome  othef 
port  of  his  death  was  fpread  all  over  Afia,  and  even  day  to  fue  for  his  brothers's  kingdom,  not  only  grant- 
believed  at  Rome  ;  nay,  his  brother  Attalus  was  fo  ed  all  his  requefts,  but  fent  him  richer  and  more  mag^ 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  report,  that  he  not  only  nificent  prefents  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  Up- 
^afl'umed  the  government,  but  even  married  Stratonice  on  this  Attalus  immediately  fet  out  on  his  return  to 
the  wife  of  Eumene*.    But  in  a  (hort  tigie  Eumenes  Pergamus ;  which  fo  provoked  the  fenators,  that  they 
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declared  the  citlea  free  which  they  had  promifed  to 
Attahis,  thus  rendering  ineffcftual  their  promife  which 
they  were  alhamed  openly  to  revoke  |  and  as  for  the 
Gauls,  who  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  invade  the 
kintT.'om  of  Per^ramus,  they  fent  ambafiadors  to  them, 
w'th  inftruftiona  tb  behave  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
rather  t  -^nd  to  encourage  them  in  their  defign  than  dif- 
fuade  them  from  it. 

Eumenes,  being  alarmed  at  thofe  proceedings,  re- 
folved  to  go  in  perfon  to  Rome,  in  order  to  juftify 
himfelf.  But  the  fenate,  having  already  condemned 
him  in  their  own  minds,  refolvcd  not  to  hear  his  vin- 
dication. For  this  reafon,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of 
his  defign,  they  made  an  aft  that  no  king  fhould  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  Eumenes,  how- 
ever, vi^ho  knew  nothing  of  this  aft,  fet  forward  on 
his  journey,  and  landed  at  Brundufium  ;  but  no  fooner 
did  the  Roman  fenate  get  intelligence  of  his  arrival 
there,  than  they  fent  a  quaftor  acquainting  him  with 
the  decree  of  the  fenate  ;  and  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  he  had  any  bufincfs  to  tranfafl  with  the 
fenate,  he  was  appointed  to  hear  it,  and  tranfmit  it  to 
them  ;  but  if  not,  that  the  king  muft  leave  Italy  with- 
out delay.  To  this  Eumenes  replied,  that  he  had  no 
biifmefs  of  any  confequence  to  tranfadl,  and  that  he 
did  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  of  their  afliftance  j  and 
without  faying  a  word  more,  went  on  board  hia  fhip, 
'and  returned  to  Pergamus. 

On  his  return  home,  the  Gauls,  being  encouraged 
\>y  the  cold  reception  which  he  had  met  with  at  Rame, 
invaded  his  territories,  but  were  repulfed  with  great 
lofs  by  the  king,  who  afterwards  invaded  the  domi- 
nions  of  Prufias,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  feveral  ci- 
ties. This  produced  new  complaints  at  Rome ;  and 
Eumenes  was  accufed,  not  only  by  the  ambaffadors  of 
Prufias,  but  aifo  by  thofe  of  the  Gauls  and  many  ci- 
ties in  Afia,  of  keeping  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
Perfed  king  of  Macedon.  This  laft  charge  was  con- 
firmed by  fome  letters  which  the  Romans  themfelves 
had  intercepted  ;  fo  that  Eumenes  found  it  impoflible 
to  keep  up  his  credit  any  longer  at  Rome,  though  he 
fent  his  brothers  Athenaeus  and  Attains  thither  to  in- 
tercede for  him.  The  fenators,  in  fliort,  had  concei- 
ved  the  moft  implacable  hatred  againft  him,  and  feem- 
abfoluteiy  bent  on  his  deftruftion,  when  he  died,  in 
the  39th  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  kingdom  and 
his  wife  to_  his  brother  Attalus.  He  left  one  fon,  but 
he  was  an  infant,  and  incapable  of  governing  the  king- 
dom ;  for  which  reafcn  Eumenes  chofe  rather  to  give 
the  prefent  pdffefTion  of  the  crown  to  his  brother,  re- 
ferving  the  fucce{rion  to  his  fon,  than  to  endanger  the 
whole  by  committing  the  management  of  affairs  to  his 
fon's  tutors. 

Attalus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  found  himfelf 
greatly  diftreffed  by  Prufias  king  of  BIthynia,  who  not 
only  overthrew  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  advanced 
to  the  very  walls  of  Pergamus,  ravaging  the  country 
as  he  marched  along ;  and  at  laft  reduced  the  royal 
tity  itfelf.  The  king,  however,  faved  himfelf  by  a 
timely  flight,  and  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  Rome, 
complaining  of  the  bad  ufage  of  Prufias.  The  latter 
■endeavoured  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Attalus.  But,  after  a  proper  inquiry  was  made  in- 
to the  matter,  Prufias  was  found  to  be  entirely  in  the 
wrong  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  at  laft  obli- 
VoL.XlV.  P«rt  I. 
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ged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  his  adverfary  on  the  fol-  Pergamus, 

lowing  terms,    t.  That  h6  fhould  immediately  deli- '  

v^er  up  to  Attalus  20  fhipa  with  decks.  2.  That  he 
fhould  pay  500  talents  to  Attalus  within  the  fpace  of 
20  years.  3.  That  he  fhould  pay  100  talents  to  fome 
ot  the  other  Afiatic  cations  by  way  of  reparation  for 
the  damages  they  had  fuftained  from  him.  And, 
4-  Both  parties  fhould  be  content  with  what  they  had 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Some  time  after  this,  Prufias  having  made  an  unna- 
tural attempt  on  the  life  of  his  fon  Nicomedes,  the  lat- 
ter rebelled,  and,  with  the  afHaance  of  Attalus,  drove 
his  father  from  the  throne,  and,  as  is  faid,  even  mur- 
dered  him  irt  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  Romans  took 
no  notice  of  thefe  tranfaftions,  but  fhowed  the  fame 
kindnefs  to  Attalus  as  formerly.  The  laft  enterprife 
in  which  we  find  Attalus  engaged,  was  againft  An - 
drifeus  the  pretended  fon  of  Perfes  king  of  Macedon, 
where  he  affifted  the  Romans;  after  which  he  gave 
himfelf  up  entirely  to  eafe  and  luxury,  committing  flate 
affairs  CHtirely  to  his  miniflers  :  and  thus  continued  to 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  82d  year  of  his  ae-e 
about  138  B.  C.  ^  ' 

Attalus  II.  was  fucceeded  by  Attalus  III.  the  fon 
of  Eumenes  ;  for  the  late  king,  confidering  that  he 
only  held  the  crown  as  a  truft  for  his  nephew,  pafTed 
by  his  own  children  in  order  to  give  it  to  him,  tho'  he 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  worthy  of  it.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  fenfes  thro'  the  vio- 
lence of  his  grief  for  his  mother's  death  ;  and  indeed, 
throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  behaved  more  like  a 
madman  than  any  thing  elfe.    Many  of  his  fubjefts  of 
the  higheft  quality  were  cut  off  with  their  wives  and 
children,  upon  the  moft  groundlefs  fufpiclons  ;  and  for 
thefe  executions  he  made  ufe  of  mercenaries  hired  out 
from  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations.     Thus  he 
proceeded  till  he  had  cut  off  all  the  beft  men  in  the 
kingdom  ;  after  which  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
imagining  that  the  ghofts  of  thofe  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered were  perpetually  haunting  him.    On  this  he  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  his  palace,  put  on  a  mean  apparel,  let  his 
hair  and  beard  grow,  and  fequeftcred  himfelf  from  all 
mankind.    At  laft  he  withdrew  from  the  palace,  and 
retired  into  a  garden,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands,  and  filled  with  all  forts  of  poifonous  herbs. 
Thefe  he  ufed  to  mix  with  v.'holefome  pulfc,  and  fend 
packets  of  them  to  fuch  as  he  fufpefted.    At  laft,  be- 
ing weary  of  this  amufement,  and  h-n'ng  in  folitude, 
becaufe  nobody  durft  approach  him,  he  took  it  in  hisj 
head  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  make  a 
brazen  monument.    But,  while  he  laboured  at  melt- 
ing and  caftiag  the  brafs,  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  fur- 
nace threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  in  feven  days  put 
an  end  to  his  tyranny,  after  he  had  fat  on  the  throne 
five  years. 

On  the  death  of  the  iing,  a  will  was  found,  by 
which  he  left  the  Roman  people  heirs  of  all  his  goods; 
upon  which  they  feized  on  the  kingdom,  and  reduced' 
it  to  a  province  of  their  empire  by  the  name  of  y^/ia 
Proper.  But  Ariflonicus,  a  ion  of  Eumenes  by  an  E- 
phefian  courtefan,  reckoning  himfelf  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown,  could  by  no  means  be  fatisfied  with  this 
ufurpation  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  alferabled  a 
confiderable  army  to  maintain  his  pretenfions.  The 
4)eople  in  general,  having  been  acGuftomed  to  a  mo. 
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P#rpMmt«.  iiafcliy,  dreaded  a  republican  form  of  government ;  m 
■^'"V  ""'  confcquence  of  which,  they  affifted  Arlrtonicus,  an  1 
foon  put  him  in  a  condition  to  reduce  the  whole  king- 
dom.    The  news,  however,  were  foon  carried  to 
Rome  ;  and  Licinius  CrafTua,  the  pontifex  maximud, 
was  fent  into  the  eaft,Vith  ordera  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  king's  will.    Hiftorians  take  no  notice  of  any 
forces  which  were  fent  along  with  this  commander; 
whence  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  depended  on  afliaance 
from  the  Afiatics,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome,  or 
from  the  Egyptians.    But  when  he  came  thither,  he 
found  hoth  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  fo  reduced  thit 
he  could  not  expeft  any  affiftance  from  them.  How- 
ever,  he  was  foon  fupplied  with  troops  in  plenty  by  the 
kings  of  Pontua,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Paphla- 
gonia;  hut  managed  m-itters  fo  ill,  chat  he  was  entirely 
defeated  and  taken  prifoncr.    Thofe  who  took  h.m, 
df  figned  to  carry  him  to  Ariftonicus  ;  hut  he,  not  able 
to  endure  the  difgraee,  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfdf  if  he  had  not  been  difarmed.  However, 
being  allowed  to  keep  a  rod  for  managing  the  horfe 
OH  which  he  fat,  he  ftruck  a  Thracian  foldier  who  flood 
near  him  fo  violently  with,  it,  that  he  heat  out  one  of 
his  eyes ;  upon  which  the  other  drew  his  fword,  and 
run  him  thro'  on  the  fpot.    His  head  was  brought  to 
Ariftonicus,  who  expofed  it  to  public  view  ;  hut  the 
body  was  honourably  buried.  _ 

Ariftonicus  had  no  great  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  ot 
his  viaory.   Indeed  he  behaved  very  improperly  after 
k  ;  for,  ioftead  of  preoaring  to  o;)pofe  the  next  army, 
^rhich  he  might  have  been  affured  the  Romans  would 
fend  againft  him,  he  fpent  his  time  in  fealtnig  and  re- 
velling.   But  he  was  foon  roufed  out  of  his  lethargy 
by  Perpenna  the  new  confiil,  who  having  affembled 
with  incredible  expedition  the  troops  of  the  allies, 
^ame  unexpeftedlv  upon  him,  obliged  lu'm  to  venture 
an  engagement  at  a  difadvnntage,  and  entirely  defeat- 
ed  him,    Ariftonicus  fled  to  a  city  called  Stratonue ; 
b'lt  was  fo  clofely  purfued  by  the  conqueror,  that  the 
garrifon,  having  no  method  of  fnpplying  thtrnfelves 
with  provifions,  delivered  up  their  leader,  as  well  as  a 
philofopher  flamed  Blojlm,  who  had  been  the  compa- 
nion and  counfellor  of  Ariftonicus.    The  philofopher 
behaved  with  great  lefohition  a'ter  being  taken,  and 
openly  defended  his  fidin^r  with  Ariftonicus,  becaufc 
he  thought  his  caufe  juft.  He  exhorted  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  difgracc  and  mifery  of  captivity  by  a  vo- 
luntary death  ;  but  Ariftonicus,  looking  upon  death 
Es  a  greater  mifery  than  any  captivity,  fuffered  himielt 
to  be  treated  as  his  conquerors  pleafed. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  conful,  named  Manias  A- 
qui/ius,  being  arrived  from  Rome,  fent  a  moft  haugh- 
ty meffagc  to  Perpenna,  requiring  him  immediately  to 
dehver  up  Ariftonicus,  as  a  captive  belonjrmg  to  his 
triumph  when  the  war  ftiould  be  ended.  With  this 
demand  Perpenna  rcfufcd  to  comply,  and  his  refufal 
had  «lmoft  produced  a  civil  war.  However,  this  was 
prevented  Ly  the  death  of  Perpenna,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  difpute  commenced.  The  Pergame- 
nians,  notwithftanding  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
their  leader,  ftill  held  out  with  fuch  obftmacy,.  that 
Aqnilius  was  obliged  to  befiege,  and  take  by  force,  al- 
moft  every  city  in  the  kingdom.  In  doing  this,  be 
took  a  very  effeaual,  though  exceeding  cruel  method. 
Moil  of  tke  cities  in  the  kingdopa  had  qo  other  water 
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than  what  was  brought  from  a  confiderable  diftance  in  TPe-f^ 
aqueduds.  Thefe  Aquilius  did  not  demollfh,  but 
poifoned  the  water,  which  produced  the  greateft  ab- 
horrence of  him  throughout  all  the  eaft.  At  laft, 
however,  the  whole  country  being  reduced,  Aquilius 
triumphed,  the  unhappy  Ariftonicus  was  led  in  chains 
before  his  chariot,  and  probably  ended  his  miferahle 
life  in  a  dungeon.  The  country  remained  fubje£l  to 
the  Romans  while  their  empire  lafted,  but  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  dty  is  half  ruined,  an  1  ia 
ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Pergamm.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  3000  Turks,  and  a  few  families  of  poor  Chri- 
ftlans  '  E.  Long.  27.  27.  N.  Lat.  30.  3. 

PERGUNNAH,  in  the  language  of  Hindoftan, 
me^ins  the  largeft  fubdivifion  of  a  provinje,  whereof  the 
revenues  are  brought  to  one  particular  head  Cutcher\\ 
from  whence  the  accoumts  and  cafh  are  tranfmitteJ  to 
the  general  CuTchery  of  the  province. 

PERIAGOGE,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  where  many 
things  are  accumulated  into  one  period  which  might 
have  been  divided  into  fevcral. 

PERIAGUA,  a  fort  of  large  canoe  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Leeward  iflanda,  South  America,  and  the  giil: 
of  Mexico.  It  is  compofed  of  the  trunks  of  two  treea 
hollowed  and  united  together ;  and  thus  differs  from 
the  canoe,  which  is  formed  of  one  tree. 

PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra, 
was  reckoned  among  the  fevcn  wife  men  of  Greece  ; 
though  he  might  rather  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  moft  wicked  men,  fince  he  changed  the  govern- 
ment  of  his  country,  deprived  his  countrymen  ot  their 
liberty,  ufurped  the  fovereignty,  and  committed  the 
moft  fhocking  crimes.    In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  behaved  with  miMnefi ;  but  after  his  having  fent 
to  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe  to  confulc  him  on  the  f  ife.fl 
method  of  government,  he  a!)andoned  hirafelf  to  cruel- 
ty.    The  latter,  having  beard  Periander'H  envoys,  took 
them  into  a  field,  and,  inftead  of  anfwering  them, 
pulled  up  before  them  the  ears  of  com  which  exceed- 
ed the  reft  in  height.    Periander,  on  being  told  of 
this  adlon,  underftood  what  wa«  meant  by  it.  He 
firft  fecurcd  himfelf  by  a  good  guard,  and  then  put 
the  moft  powerful  Corinthians  to  death.    He  ab.vn- 
doned  himfelf  to  the  moft  enormous  crimes ;  coramtt- 
ted  inceft  with  his  mother,  kicked  to  death  his  wife 
Meliffa,  daaiihtcr  of  Procles  king  of  Epldauxus,  not- 
withftan  ling  her  being  with  child;  and  was  fo  enraged 
at  Lycopliron,  his  lecoftd  fou,  for  lam£nting  his  mo- 
ther's death,  that  he  baniftied  him  into  the  iflani  of 
Corcyra.    Yet  he  pafTed  for  one  of  the  greateft  poli- 
ticiani  of  His  time  ;  and  Heraciidcs  telk  us,  tbat  he 
forbad  voluptuoufnefs ;  that  he  irapofed  no  taxes,  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  the  cuftom  arifmg  from  the  fale 
and  tbe  import  and  export  of  commodities  ;  that,  tho' 
wicked  himfelf,  he  hated  tbe  wicked,  and  caufed  all 
pimps  to  be  drowned  ;  laftly,  that  he  eftabliflied  a  fe- 
nate,  and  fettled  the  expence  of  its  members.  He  died 
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PERIANTHIUM,   (from  "  round,  and 

«v9@-  the  flower,*')  the  flower- cup  properly  fo  call- 
ed, the  moft  common  fpecies  of  calyx,  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  flower,  which  is  contained  in  it  as  m 

a  cup.    See  Botany,  p.  433' ^- 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  membranoue 
filled  with  water,  which  contaiu&the  heart  in  man 
°  a»5 
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and  many  other  animals.    It  Is  fomed  by  a  dupli- 
cattiTC  of  the  media ftiniim,  or  membrane  which  di- 
vides the  thorax  into  two  uneqaal  parts.    See  Ana- 
]  TOMr,       12  J. 

PERICARPIUM,  (from  ^<p'  «  round,"  and 
K«i5r#-  it  fruit,")  the  feed-veffd  ;  an  entrail  of  the 
plant  big  with  feeds,  which  it  difcharges  when  ripe. 
The  feed-veffel  is  in  fa6l  the  developed  feed  bud,  and 
may  very  properly  be  compared  to  the  fecundated 
ovary  in  animals  ;  for  it  does  not  exift  till  after  the 
fertilizincT  of  the  feeds  by  the  male-duft,  and  the  con- 
fequfnt  fall  of  the  flower.  All  plants,  however,  are 
not  furniflied  with  a  feed-velTcl  ;  in  fuch  as  are  d«rpri- 
ved  of  it,  the  receptacle  or  calyx  performs  its  f  unftiong 
by  inclofing  the  feeds,  as  in  a  matrix,  and  accompa- 
nying them  to  perfedt  maturity. 

Pr.RICHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  their  profane  games  or  combats,  that 
is,  to  fuch  as  were  not  confecrated  to  any  of  the  gods. 

PERICLES,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  that 
fvcr  flourifhed  in  Greece.  He  was  educated  with  all 
imaginable  care ;  and  befide  other  matters,  he  had  for 
bis  tutors  Zeno,  Eleates,  and  Anaxagotas.  He  learn- 
ed from  the  laft  of  thefe  to  fear  the  gods  without  fu- 
perftition,  and  to  account  for  an  eclipfe  from  a  natu- 
ral caufe.  Marty  were  unjuft  enough  to  fufpe<ft  him 
of  atheifm,  becaufe  he  had  perfedly  ftudied  the  doc- 
trine of  that  philofpher.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubt- 
ed courage  ;  and  of  fuch  extraordinary  eloquence,  fup- 
ported  and  improved  by  knowledge,  that  he  gained  al- 
moft  as  great  an  authority  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch  ;  but  yet  he  could 
rot  efcape  the  fatirical  ftrokes  of  the  comic  poets.  His 
dilfolutenefs  with  the  women  was  one  of  the  vices  with 
which  he  was  chiefly  charged.  He  died  the  third 
year  of  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  after  long  ficknefs, 
which  had  weakened  his  underftanding.  Afp^ifia,  Pe- 
ricles's  favourite,  was  a  learned  woman  of  Miletus  :  fhe 
taught  Socrates  rhetoric  and  politics.  As  Pericles 
cared  not  much  for  his  wife,  he  willingly  gave  her  up 
to  another,  and  married  Afpafia,  whom  he  paffionate- 
ly  loved. 

PERICRANHJM,  in  anatomy,  a  thick  folid  coat 
or  membrane  covering  the  outfide  of  the  cranium  or 
Ikull.    See  Anatomy,  n"'  4. 

PERIGEE,  in  aftronomy,  that  poiHt  ©f  the  fun 
or  moon's  orbit  wherein  they  are  at  the  lead  diftance 
from  the  eaith,  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to 
apogee. 

PERIGEUX,  sn  ancient  epifcopal  town  of 
.  France,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pcrigord,  feated  on 
the  river  Ifle,  in  E.  Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat.  49.  i8.  It 
in  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
an  amphitheatre. 

PERIGORD,  a  province  of  France,  which  makes 
part  of  Guienne,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Angou- 
mois  aod  a  part  of  Marche,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Quer- 
cy  and  Limofm  ;  on  the  Xouth  by  Agenois  and  Baaa- 
dois  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Bouriedois,  Angoumois,  and 
a  part  of  Saintonge.  It  is  about  ^3  miles  in  lens^th, 
and  60  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  iron  mines,  and  the 
air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Perigeux  is  the  capital  town. 

PtRiGOftD- Stone,  an  ore  of  manganefe,  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  like  the  bafaltes  or  trapp.  It  may 
be  fcraped  with  a  knife,  but  ia  extrepfiely  difficult  to 
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It  is  found  of  nO  regular  figdre,  i«  very  Pcftgrapfn 
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be  broken. 

corapaft,  hesvy,  and  as  black  as  charcoal.  Its  appear- 
ance is  glittering  and  ftriated,  like  the  ore  ©f  antimo- 
ny ;  its  particles  being  difpofed  in  the  form  of  needles^ 
croffing  one  another  without  any  agglutination,  info- 
much  that  fomc  are  loofe  as  iron-filinpa  when  ftuck 
to  a  loadftone ;  reiembling  the  fcori-\  from  a  black- 
fmith's  furnace.  By  calcination  it  becomes  harder  antl 
of  a  reddilh-brown  colour,  but  is  not  attradled  by  the 
magnet.  Itjias  a  confidtrable  fpecific  gravity,  does 
not  melt  per  fe^  but  with  borax  runs  into  a  glafs  of 
the  colour  of  an  amethyft.  It  is  fcarcely  affedled  by 
nitrous  acid 'without  the  addition  of  fugar.  It  feems 
alfo  to  contain  fome  aigil  and  iron.  It  is  met  with 
in  Gafcony  and  Dauphiny  in  France,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  It  is  employed  by  the  French  pot- 
ters and  enamellers  in  the  glalTy  varnilh  of  their  ear- 
then wares. 

PE  RIG  RAPHE,  a  word  ufually  underftood  to 
exprefs  a  carelefa  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any 
thing  ;  but  in  Vefalius  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  white 
lines  or  impreffions  that  appear  on  the  mufculus  redus 
of  the  abdomen. 

PERIHELIUM,  in  aftronomy,  that  part  of  a  pla- 
net or  comet's  orbit  wherein  it  is  in  its  lealt  diftance 
from  the  fui»,  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  in  oppoQtion  to 
aphelium. 

PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  the  bounds  or  limits 
of  any  figure  or  body.  The  perimeters  of  furfaces  or 
figures  are  lines  ;  thofc  of  bodies  are  furfaces.  In  c.;r- 
cular  figures,  inftead  of  perimeter,  we  fay  circuAife- 
rence,  or  periphery. 

PERTNiEUM,  or  Perineum,  in  anatomy,  the 
fpace  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  genera* 
tion,  divided  into  two  equal  lateral  divifions  by  a 
very  diftind  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  fe- 
males. 

PERINSKIOLD  (John),  a  learned  Swedifli  wrt- 
ter,  born  at  Stregnefia  in  Sudermania,  in  1654,  ftnii 
died  under  his  father,  who  was  profelTor  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  and  afterwards  became  well  Ikilled  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  north.  He  was  made  profeflcr  at 
Upfal,  fecietary  antiquary  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
counfelior  of  the  chancery  of  antiquities.  He  died  iu 
1720.  His  principal  works  are  :  i  .  A  Hiftory  of  the 
Kings  ot  Norway.  2.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  the 
North.  X.  An  Edition  of  John  Meflenius  on  the  Kings 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  in  14  vols  folio j 
&c.  All  Perinflcioid's  works  are  excellent,  and  high- 
ly  efteemcd. 

PERIOD,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  taken  up  by  a 
ftar  or  planet  in  making  a  revolution  round  the  fun  j 
or  the  duration  of  its  courfe  till  it  return  to  the  fame 
part  of  its  orbit.    See  Planet. 

The  different  periods  and  mean  diftances  of  the  feve- 
ral  planets  are  as  follow  : 


Period, 


Saturn 

Dayj 

h. 

1 

mean  Dill. 

10579 

6 

26 

933800 

Jupiter 

4332 

12 

20 

35 

5201 10 

Mars 

686 

23 

27 

30 

152309 

Earth 

365 

6 

9 

30 

100000 

Venus 

224 

16 

49 

24 

72.533 

Mercury 

87 

23 

15 

53 

36710 

1  here  ia  a  wonderful  harmony  between  the  diftance« 
T  2  of 
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Period,  of  the  planets  from  the  fun,  and  their  periods  round       The  fecond  difficulty  arlfes  hence,  that  the  fcnlc 

him  ;  the  great  law  whereof  is,  that  the  fquares  of  appears  perfed  in  feveral  (hort  detached  phrafes,  where- 

the  periodical  times  of  the  primary  planet,  are  to  each  in  it  does  not  feem  there  fhould  be  periods ;  a  thing 

other  as  the  cubes  of  theii  diftances  from  the  fun :  frequent  in  free  difcourfe :  ae,  We  are  all  in  fufpenfe  : 


and  iikewife,  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the 
fecondaries  of  any  planet  are  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  their  diftances  from  that  primary.  This  har- 
mony among  the  planets  is  one  of  the  greateft  confir- 
mations of  the  Copcrnican  hypothcCs,  See  Astro- 
nomy, n°  414. 

For  the  periods  of  the  moon,  fee  Astronomy, 

and  obferve  Index  to  aftronomy. 
The  periods  of  fevcral  comets  are  nov^  pretty  well 
afcertained.   See  Astronomy,  n°  171,  &c. 

Period,  in  chronology,  denotes  a  revolution  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  a  feries  of  years,  whereby, 
in  different  nations,  and  on  different  occafions,  time  is 
meafured  ;  fuch  are  the  following. 

Calippic  Period,  a  fyftem  of  feventy-fix  years.  See 
Calippic,  and  Astronomy,  n°  i  i,  &c. 

Dionyjian  Period^  or  ViBortan  Period,  a  fyftem  of 


make  your  propofals  immediately  ;  you  •will  be  to  blame  for 
detaining  us  longer.  Where  it  is  evident,  that  fimple 
phrafes  have  perfedl  fenfes  like  periods,  and  ought  ta 
be  marked  accordingly  ;  but  that  the  (hortnefs  of  the 
difcourfe  making  them  eafily  comprehended,  the  point- 
ing is  negledted. 

De  Colonia  defines  period  a  (hort  but  perfeft  fen- 
tence,  coufifting  of  certain  parts  or  members,  depend- 
ing one  on  another,  and  connecled  together  by  fome  com- 
inon  vinculum.  The  celebrated  definition  of  Ariftotie 
is,  a  period  is  a  difcourfe  which  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end,  all  viable  at  one  view.  Rheto- 
ricians confider  period,  which  treats  of  the  ftr'^Siure 
of  fentCHces,  as  one  of  the  four  parts  of  compofition* 
The  periods  allowed  in  oratoiy  are  three  :  A  period  of 
two  members,  called  by  the  Greeks  dicolos,  and  by  the 
Latins  bimembris  ;  a  period  of  three  membevs,  tricolost 


552  lunae-folar  and  Julian  years;  which  being  elapfed,  irimembris  ;  and  a  period  of  four,  quadrimembris,  tetra- 

the  charafters  ©f  the  moon  fall  again  upon  the  fame  coUs.  See  Punctuation. 

day  and  feria,  and  revolve  in  the  fame  order,  accor-       Period,  in  numbers,  is  adiftindiion  made  by  a  point 

ding  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  or  comma,  after  every  fixth  place,  or  figure  ;  and  is 

This  period  is  otherwife  called  the  great  pajchal  ufed  in  numeration,  for  the  readier  diftinguifliing  and 

cycle^  becaufe  the  Chriftian  church  firft  ufed  it  to  find  naming  the  feveral  figures  or  places  ;  which  fee  under 


the  true  time  of  the  pafcha  ©r  eafter.  The  fum  of  thefe 
years  arife  by  multiplying  together  the  cycles  of  the 
fun  and  moon. 

Hipparchus's  Period,  is  a  feries  of  304  folar  years, 
returning  in  a  conftant  round,  and  reltoring  the  new 


and  fall  moons  to  the  fame  day  of  the  folar  year,  ac-  again 


Numeration. 

Period,  in  medicine,  ia  apphed  to  certain  difeafes 
which  have  intervals,  and  rctums,  to  denote  an  entire 
courfe  or  circle  of  fuch  difeafe  ;  or  its  progrefs  from 
any  ftate  through  all  the  left  till  it  return  to  the  fame 


cording  to  the  fentiment  of  Hipparchus.  This  period 
arifes  by  multiplying  the  Calippic  period  by  four. — 
Hipparchus  affumed  the  quantity  of  the  folar  year  to 
be  365  days  5  hours  55/  12'' and  hence  concluded, 
that  in  10+  years  Calippus's  period  would  err  a  whole 
day.  He  therefore  multiplied  the  period  by  four, 
and  from  the  produA  caft  away  an  entire  day.  But 
even  this  does  not  reftore  the  new  and  full  moons  to 
the  fame  day  throughout  the  whole  period  ;  but  they 
are  fomctimes  anticipated  1  day  8  hours  23'  29'  20"'. 
See  Astronomy,  n°  14. 

'Julian  Period.    See  Julian. 

Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fmall  compafs  of 
difcourfe,  containing  a  perfeft  fentcnce,  and  diltin- 
guiftied  at  the  end  by  a  point,  or  full  ftop,  thus  (.)  ; 
and  in  members  or  divifions  marked  by  commas,  co- 
lons, &c. 

Father  Bufner  ©bferves  two  difficulties  in  the  ufe  of 
the  period,  or  point ;  i.  c.  in  diftinguifliing  it  from  the 
colon,  or  double  point  ;  and  in  determining  juftly  the 
end  of  a  period,  cr  perfeft  fentence.    It  is  remarked. 


Galen  defcribes  period  as  a  time  compofed  of  an  in-- 
tenfion  and  remiffion  ;  whence  it  is  ufually  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  paroxyfm  or  exacerbation,  and  remif- 
fion. 

In  intermitting  fevers,  the  periods  are  ufually  ftated 
and  regular ;  in  other  difeafes,  as  the  epilepfy,  gout, 
&c.  they  are  vague  or  irregular. 

Period,  in  oratory.    See  there,  n°  47. 
PERIODIC,  or  Pertgdical,  fomething  that  tei- 
minatts  and  cemprehends  a  period  ;  fuch  in  a  p-riodic 
month  ;  being  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon 
difpatches  her  period. 

i'ERIOECI,  TipiOM,  in  geography,  fuch  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  as  have  the  fame  latitudes,  but  op- 
pofite  longitudes,  or  live  undt-r  the  fame  parallel  and 
the  fame  meridian,  but  in  difi'erent  femicircles  of  tiii^ 
meridian,  or  in  oppofite  points  of  the  parallel.  'J  heie 
have  the  fame  common  ieafons  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  fame  phenomena  ©f  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but 
when  it  id  noon-day  with  the  one»  it  is  midnight  with 
the  other,  there  being  twelve  hours  in  an  eaft  and 


that  the  (upernumcrary  members  of  a  period,  feparated  weft  diredicn.    Thefe  are  found  on  the  globe  by  the 

from  the  reft  by  colons  and  femicolons,  ufually  com-  hour-index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  halt  round,  that 

mence  with  a  conjuiiaion  :  yet  it  is  true  thefe  fame  is,  180  degrees  either  way. 

conjunaiojis  fometimes  rather  begin  new  periods  than       PERIOSTEUM,  or  Pi  ciostium,  10  anatomy,  a 

fupernumerary  members  of  okJ  ones.   It  is  the  fenfe  of  nervous  vafcular  membrane,  endued  with  a  very  quick 


things,  and  the  author's  own  difcretion,  that  muft 
make  the  proper  diftindfion  which  of  the  two  in  effedl 
it  is.  Mo  rules  will  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  this  be  ad- 
jr;itted  as  one,  that  when  what  follows  the  conjundion 
is  of  as  much  extent  as  what  prccedcb  it,  it  is  uAislly 
a  new  period  j  otherwife  noU 


fcnfe,  immediately  furrounding,  in  every  part,  bcth 
the  internal  and  external  furfaces  of  all  the  bones  in  the 
body,  excepting  only  fo  much  of  the  teeth  as  iiand 
above  the  gums,  and  the  peculiar  places  on  the  bones, 
in  which  the  mufcles  are  inferted.  It  is  hence  divided 
into  the  external  and  ijx^ernal  periofteujn  i  and  where 
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'te-  it  externally  furrounds  the  bones  of  the  fkull)  it 
is  generally  called  the  pericranium.  See  Anatomy, 
n»  4. 

PERIPATETICS,  philofoirhers,  followers  ©f  Ari- 
ftotlc,  and  maintainers  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy ; 
called  alfo  Ar'i/lotelians.  Cicero  fays,  that  Plato  left 
two  excellent  difciples,  Xenocrates  and  Ariftotle,  who 
founded  two  feils,  which  only  differed  in  name  :  the 
former  took  the  appellation  of  Academics,  who  were 
thofe  that  continued  to  hold  their  conferences  in  the 
Academy,  as  Plato  had  done  before  ;  the  others,  who 
followed  Ariftotle,  were  called  Peripa(etics,from'>(S'^^^(^', 
**  I  walk  becaufe  they  difputed  walking  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, 

Ammoniu3  derives  the  name  Peripatetic  from  Plato 
himfelf,  who  only  taught  walking  ;  and  adds,  that  the 
difciples  of  AriJtotle,  and  thofe  of  Xenocrates,  were 
equally  called  Peripatetics  ;  the  one  Peripatetics  of  the 
Academy,  the  other  Peripatetics  of  the  Lyceum  :  but 
that  in  time  the  former  quitted  the  title  Peripatetic  for 
that  of  Academic,  on  account  of  the  place  where 
they  aflembled  ;  and  the  latter  retained  fimply  that  of 
Peripatetrc  The  greateft  and  belt  part  of  Ariftotle's 
philofophy  was  borrowed  from  Plato.  Serranus  afferts, 
and  fays  he  could  demonftrate,  that  there,  is  nothing 
exquifite  in  any  part  of  Arillutle's  philofophy,  dialec- 
tijs,  ethics,  politics,  phyfics,  or  nietaphyfics,  but  i« 
found  in  Plato.  And  of  this  opinion  are  many  of  the 
ancient  authois,  fuch  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,*  &c. 
Gale  attempts  to  fhow,  that  Ariftctle  borrowed  a  good 
deal  of  his  philofophy,  both  phyfical,  about  the  firll 
matter,  and  metaphyfical  about  the  firft  being,  his  af- 
feftions,  truth,  unity,  goodnefs,  &c.  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  adds  from  Clearchus,  one  of  Ariftotic's 
fcholars,  that  he  made  ufe  of  a  certain  Jew,  who  af- 
liited  him  therein. 

Ariftotle's  philofophy  preferved  itfelf  in  purls  naturo' 
libus  for  along  time  :  in  the  earlier  ages  of  ChriRianity, 
the  Platonic  philofophy  was  generally  preferred  ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  doiirine  of  Ariftotle  from  for- 
cing its  way  into  the  Chriltinn  church.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  it  rofe  into  great  credit ;  the 
Platonics  interpreting  in  their  fchools  fome  of  the 
writings  of  Ariftode,  particularly  his  dialeftics,  and  re- 
commending them  to  young  perfons.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  firft  ftep  to  that  univerfal  dominioa 
which  Ariftotle  afterwards  obtained  among  the  learned, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  iriuch  promoted  by  the 
controverfics  which  Origen  had  occafioned.  This  fa> 
ther  was  zealouily  attached  to  the  Platonic  fyftem  ; 
and  therefore,  after  his  condemnation,  many,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
counted  among  the  number  of  his  followers,  openly 
adopted  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Nor  was  any 
philofophy  more  proper  for  furnifhing  thofe  weapons 
of  fubtle  diftinftions  and  captious  fophifms,  which  were 
iifed  in  the  Neftorian,  Arian,  and  Kutychian  contro- 
verfics. About  the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Ari- 
flotelian  philofophy,  as  well  as  fcience  in  general,  was 
almoft  univerfally  decried  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Bocthius,  who  explained  and  recommended  it,  thift 
it  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  credit  among  the  Latind 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
icventh  century,  the  Greeks  abandoned  Plato  to  the 
uionks,  and  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  in  the  next  century,  the  Peri- 
patetic philofophy  was  taught  everywhere  in  their  pub- 
lic fchools,  and  propagated  in  all  places  with  confider- 
able  fuccefs.  John  Damafcenus  very  much  contributed 
to  its  credit  and  influence,  by  compofing  a  concife, 
plain,  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  dodtrines  of  the 
iStagirite,  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  more  ignorant,  and 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  common  capacities.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Photius,  and  the  protection  of-  Bardas, 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  for  fome  time  declined,  but 
was  revived  again  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
About  the  middle  of  the  1  ith  century,  a  revolution 
in  philofophy  commenced  in  France  ;  when  feveral  fa- 
mous logicians,  who  followed  Ariftotle  as  their  guide, 
took  neverthelefs  the  hberty  of  illuftrating  and  model- 
ling anew  his  philofophy,  and  extending  it  far  beyond 
its  ancient  limits.  In  the  12th  century,  three  methods 
of  teaching  philofophy  were  in  ufe  by  different  docr 
tors  :  th& firft  was  the  ancient  and  plain  method,  which 
confined  its  refcarches  to  the  philofophical  notions  of 
Porphyry,  and  the  diiiict'tic  fyftem,  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St  Auguftine,  and  in  which  were  laid  down 
this  general  rule,  that  philofophical  inquiries  were  to 
be  limited  to  a  fmftU  number  of  fubjeiSts,  left,  by  their 
becoming  too  extenfive,  religion  might  fuffer  by  a  pro- 
fane mixture  of  human  fubtilty  with  its  divine  wifdom. 
The  fecond  mtthod  was  called  the  Ariftotelian,  becaufe 
it  confifted  in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  phi- 
lofopher,  feveral  of  whofc  books^,  being  tranflated  into 
Latin,  were  almoft  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned.  The  third  was  termed  the  free  method,  em- 
p!o)  ed  by  fuch  m  were  bold  enough  to  fearch  after 
truth,  in  the  manner  the  moft  adapted  to  render  their 
inquiries  fuccefsful,  without  rejedling  the  fuccours  of 
Aiiftotle  and  Plato.  A  reformed  fyftem  of  the  Peri- 
patetic philofophy  was  firft  introduced  into  the  fchools 
in  the  uaiverfity  of  Paris,  from  whence  it  foon  fpread 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  ho*  fubfifted  in  fome  univerfi- 
tiee  even  to  this  day,  under  the  name  of  Jchool philofophy. 
The  foundation  therujof  is' Ariftotle's  dodtrine,  often 
mifunderftood,  but  oftener  mifapplied  :  whence  the  re- 
tainers thereto  may  be  denominated  Reformed  Peripate- 
tics. Out  of  thefe  have  fprung,  at  various  times,  levet 
ral  branches  ;  the  chief  are,  the  Thomists,  Scotists, 
and  Nominalists.    See  thefe  articles. 

The  Peripatetic  fyftem,  after  having  prevailed  with 
great  and  extenfive  dominion  for  many  centuries,  be- 
gan rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th, 
when  the  difciples  of  Ramus  attacked  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  it  had  Hill  more  formidable  adverfaries  to 
encounter  in  Defcartes,  Gaflendi,  and  Newton.  See 

P4^1LOSOPHY. 

PERIPATON,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  that  walk 
in  the  Lyceum  where  Ariftotle  taught,  and  whence  th« 
name  of  Peripatetics  givan  to  his  followers. 

PERIPETIA,  in  the  drama,  that  part  of  a  trage- 
dy wherein  the  aftion  is  turned,  the  plot  unravelled, 
and  the  whole  concludes.    See  Catastrophe. 

PERIPHERY,  in  geometry,  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  ellipfis,  or  any  other  regular  curvilinear  figuie. 

Sl'C  GtOMtTRY. 

PERIPHRA.SIS,  circumlocution,  formed  of -jf^j 
*'  about,"  and  ^^.i^a  "  I  fpeak,"  in  rhetoric,  a  circuit 
cr  tour  of  words,  mugh  affefted  by  orators,  to  avoid 
commou  and  trite  manners  of  exprejBS.Qn.    The  peri- 
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-Per'p^oca,  phrafis  is  of  great  ufe  on  fome  occafions ;  and  i 
Peril  neu-  ^jC^^^  neceffary  to  make  things  he  conceived  which  are 
not  proper  to  name.  It  is  fometiir.es  polite  to  fupprefs 
the  namts,  and  only  intimate  or  delign  them.  Thefe 
turns  of  expreflion  are  alfo  particularly  fervicea!;le  in 
oratory  ;  for  the  fublime  admitting  of  no  dired  cita- 
tions, there  mull  be  a  compafs  taken  to  infinuate  the 
authors  whofc  authority  is  borrowed.  A  periphrafis, 
by  turning  round  a  proper  name  to  m^ike  it  underilood, 
amplitlea  and  raifes  the  difcourfe  ;  but  care  muft  he  ta- 
\tw  it  be  not  too  much  fwelled,  nor  extended  wal  a 
propos  i  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  flat  and  languid. — 
See  CiRCUMLOGunoN  and  Oratory. 

PERIPLOCA,  Virginian  filk,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  planes  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankin>;  un- 
der the  30th  order,  Contorts.  The  iiediarium  funounds 
the  genitrls,  and  fends  out  five  filaments.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  climates, 
rnd  can  only  be  raifed  there.  1  he  fifth,  however,  is 
fuffiv  iently  hardy  for  thi"?  climate.  The  periploca  is 
a  fine  climbing  plant,  that  will  wind  itfelf  with  its 
ligneous  branches  about  whatever  tree,  hedj'C,  piile,  or 
pole  is  near  it  ;  and  will  anfe,  by  the  aflillance  of  fuch 
fupport,  to  the  height  of  above  30  feet  ;  and  where 
no  tree  or  fupport  is  at  hand  to  wind  about,  it  will  knit 
or  entangle  itfcIf  together  in  a  moll  complicated  man- 
ner. The  ftalksof  the  older  branches,  which  are  moft 
woody,  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  whilft  the 
younger  fhoots  are  m.orc  mottled  with  the  different  co- 
lours of  brown  and  grey,  and  the  ends  of  the  youngeft 
fhoots  are  often  of  a  light  green.  The  ftalks  arc  round, 
;ind  the  bark  is  fmocth.  The  leaves  are  the  greateft 
ornament  to  this  plant  ;  for  they  are  tolerably  large, 
and  of  a  good  (hining  green  colour  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,  and  caufe  a  variety  by  exhibiting  their  under  fur- 
face  of  an  hoary  call.  Their  figure  is  oblong,  or  ra- 
ther more  inclined  to  the  fliape  of  a  fpcar,  as  their  ends 
are  pointed,  and  they  ftand  oppofite  by  pairs  on  (hoit 
footifalks.  Their  flowers  afford  pleafurc  to  the  curi- 
ous examiner  of  nature.  Each  of  them  fingly  has  a 
ilar-like  appearance  ;  for  though  it  is  compofed  of  one 
petal  only,  yet  the  rim  is  divided  into  fegments,  which 
expand  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  that  figure.  Their 
infide  is  hairy,  as  is  alfo  the  neftarium  which  furrounds 
the  petal.  Four  or  five  of  the  flowers  grow  together, 
forming  a  kind  of  umbel.  They  are  of  n  chocolate 
colour,  are  fmall,  and  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Ao- 
guft,  and  fomctimes  in  September.  In  the  country 
where  this  genus  grows  naturally,  ihcy  are  fucceedcd 
by  a  long  taper  pod,  with  comprefTcd  feeds,  having 
dow  n  to  their  tops. 

The  propagation  of  this  climber  is  very  eafy  ;  for 
if  "the  cuttings  arc  planted  in  a  light  moill  foil,  in  the 
autumn  or  in  the  fpring,  they  will  readily  f^rikc  root. 
Three  joints  at  lealt  fliould  be  allowed  to  each  cutting: 
they  ftiould  be  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  fummer's 
(hoot  ;  and  two  of  the  joints  fliould  be  plantf  d  deep  in 
the  foil.  Another,  and  a  never-failing  method,  is  by 
layers  ;  for  if  they  are  laid  down  in  the  ground,  or  a 
little  foil  only  loofely  thrown  over  the  youijg  preceding 
fummer's  fhoots,  they  will  ftrike  root  at  the  joints,  and 
be  good  plants  for  removing  the  winter  following. 
PERIPNEUMONY,  n£f,Tvit,,«9wa,  formed  from 
*'  about,"  and  '*  lungs/'  in  medicine,  an 
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and  it  is    inflammation  of  fomc  pare  of  the  thorax,  properly  of  Per 
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the  lungs  ;  attended  with  an  acute  fever,  and  a  difficul- 
ty oi  breathing.    See  Medicine,  n''  184.  ] 

PERIRRHANTERIUM,  a  vefTel  of  flone  or 
brafs  which  was  filled  with  holy  water,  and  with  whicfi 
all  thofe  werefprinkled  who  were  admitted  by  the  an- 
cients to  their  facrifices.  Beyond  this  vcffel  no  profane 
perfon  was  allowed  to  pafs.  Wc  are  told  by  fome, 
that  it  was  placed  in  the  Adytum^  or  inmoft  recefs  of 
the  temple  ;  others  fay  it  WdS  placed  at  the  door,  which 
indeed  fecms  to  be  the  moft  likely  opinion.  It  was 
ufed  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  evi- 
dently borrowed,  hke  many  other  Pagan  ceremonies, 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Ihe  Hebrews  alfo  had  a 
vtfld  for  {,urification. 

PERISCIl,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  either 
frigid  xone,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles, 
where  the  fun,  when  in  the  fummer  figna,  moves  only 
round  a!  out  them,  without  fetting  ;  and  confequently 
their  lhadows  in  the  fame  day  luin  toall-the  points  of 
the  horizon. 

PERISTALTIC,  a  vermicular  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion of  the  inteftineg,  performed  by  the  contradicn  of 
the  circular  and  longituJinal  fibres  of  which  the  flefliy 
coats  of  the  inteftiiies  are  compofed  ;  by  means  where- 
of the  chyle  is  driven  into  the  orifices  of  the  lafteal 
veins,  and  the  fseces  are  protruded  towards  the  anus. 

PERISTYLE,  in  ancient  archittfture,  a  building 
encompaffed  with  a  row  of  columns  on  the  infijc. 

PElllTONiEUM,  in  nnatomy,  is  a  thin,  fmooth, 
snd  lubricous  n.embiane,  iuvelting  the  whole  internal 
furface  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  moft  of  the 
vifcera  of  that  part  as  it  were  in  a  bag.  Sec  Anato- 
my, n°  89. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  % 
wheel,  or  circle,  concentric  with  the  bale  of  a  cylin- 
der, and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its  axis. 
See  Mechanics. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  is  deHned  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  be  a  crime  committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is  admi- 
niftered,  in  fome  judicial  proceeding,  to  a  perfon  wh» 
fwears  wilfully,  abfclutely,  and  falfcly,  ir>  a  matter  ma- 
terial to  the  iffue  or  point  in  queilion.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  in  fome  places  punifhed  with  death  ;  in 
others  it  made  the  falfe  fwearer  liable  to  the  puniihment 
due  to  the  crime  he  had  charged  the  innocent  perfon 
with  ;  in  others  a  pecuniary  mulft  was  impofed.  Bat 
though  it  efcapcd  human,  yet  it  was  thought,  amongtt 
the  ancients  m  general,  that  the  divine  vengeance 
would  moft  certainly  overtake  it ;  and  there  are  many 
fevere  infiidtions  from  the  hand  of  God  upon  record, 
as  monuments  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  atro- 
cious Clime  is  held  by  the  Deity.  The  fouls  of  the; 
deceafed  were  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  punilhing 
perjured  perfons.  Even  the  inanimate  creatio  n  was 
thought  to  take  revenge  for  this  crime.  The  Greeks 
fuppofed  that  no  perfon  could  fwear  fslfely  by  Styx 
without  fome  remarkable  punifhment ;  and  that  no 
perfon  guilty  of  perjury  could  enter  the  cave  of  Palje- 
nion  at  Corinth  without  being  made  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  divine  juftice.  In  Sicily,  at  the  temple  of 
the  j?alici,  there  were  fountains  called  Dell't^  from 
which  ifTufd  boiUng  water,  with  flanges  and  balls  of 
fire  ;  and  we  are  told  that  if  any  perfon  fworc  faifel/ 
near  them,  he  was  inilantly  ftruck  dumb,  blind,  lame, 

or 
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or  dead,  or  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  waters.  But 
although  perjury  was  thus  held  in  general  abhorrence, 
notwlthftan  ling  the  credit  which  was  given  to  fuch 
accounts  of  divine  inflittions,  it  was  fo  much  pra(Rifed 
by  the  Grecki?,  that  Graca  fides  became  a  proverb. 
J^overs  perjuries,  however,  were  fuppofed  to  pafs  un- 
noticed, or  to  be  very  flightly  punifhed  with  blacknefs 
of  the  nails,  a  decayed  tooth,  or  fome  fmall  diminution 
of  beauty. 

The  ancient  philofophers,  however,  were  fo  afraid  of 
perjury,  that  even  an  oath  before  a  judge  was  never  ad- 
mitted but  for  want  of  other  proof.  Plato's  precept  was, 
"  Not  to  adminilter  an  oath  wantonly,  but  on  deep 
grounds,  and  with  the  ftrifteft  caution."  Ulpian  gives 
his  opinion  thus:  "  Some  are  forward  to  take  oaths  from 
a  contempt  of  religion  ;  others,  from  an  extraordinary 
av/e  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  carry  their  fear  to  an  un- 
rcafonable  fupcrftition  ;  fo  make  an  equitable  decifion 
of  a  judge  neceflary."  "  No  man  will  perjure  himfelf 
(fays  Ariftotle)  who  apprehends  vengeance  from  Hea- 
ven and  difgrace  among  men."  Clinias  was  fo  very 
fcrupnlousr  that  ruher  than  take  an  oath  (though  law- 
fully), he  fuffercd  the  lofs  of  three  t-\lent8.  Perjury, 
in  the  time  of  Philo  Judeus,  was  abominated  and  capi- 
tally punKhed  among  the  Jews ;  though  fince  they 
have  much  degenerated,  having  been  poifoned  with 
the  books  of  the  Talmud,  which  fays,  "  He  who 
breaks  his  promiffory  oath,  or  any  vows  he  enters  into 
by  the  year,  if  he  has  a  mind  Ihould  be  ineffeftual  and 
invalid,  let  him  rife  the  laft  day  of  the  year,  and  fay, 
Whatever  promifes,  oaths,  and  vows  I  may  think  fit 
to  make  in  the  year  following,  let  them  be  null,  void, 
and  of  no  cfFcA."  Trad.  iii.  part  3.  of  the  Talmud,  in 
the  treatife  Nedhar'im,  ch.  4.  And  the  modern  Jews 
ufe  the  fume  artifice,  thinking  they  may  then  lawfully 
deceive  the  Chriftians  See  Huron,  ex  UiS'is  Talmud^ 
C-     and  Magijttr  Joannes  de  Cuncor.  Legum^  tit.  iv.  c,  7. 

In  our  law,  no  notice  is  cakcn  of  any  perjury  but 
fuch  as  is  committed  in  fome  court  of  juftice  having 
power  to  aiminitler  an  oath  ;  or  before  fome  magillrate 
or  proper  officer  invefted  with  a  fimilar  authority,  in 
fome  proceedings  relative  to  a  civil  fuit  or  a  ciimlnal 
j)rofecution  :  for  it  efttems  all  other  oaths  unnecefTary 
at  leaft,  and  therefore  will  not  punifli  the  breach  of 
them.  For  wliich  rcafon  it  is  much  to  be  queftioned, 
how  far  any  magiftrate  is  juftifiable  in  taking  a  volun- 
tary  affi  lavit  in  any  extrajudicial  matter,  as  is  now  too 
frequent  upon  every  petty  occafion  ;  fince  it  Is  more 
than  poffible  that,  by  fuch  idle  oaths,  a  man  may  fre- 
quently, in  foro  confcientiie,  incur  the  guilt,  and  at  the 
fame  time  «:vade  the  temporal  penalties  of  perjury.  The 
perjury  muft  alfo  be  corrupt  (that  is,  committed  ma/o 
animo ),  wilful,  pofitive,  and  abfolute;  not  upon  furprife, 
Or  the  like  :  it  alfe  muft  be  in  fome  point  material  to 
the  queftion  in  difpute;  for  if  it  only  be  in  fome  trifling 
collateral  circumftance,  to  which  no  regard  is  paid,  it 
is  no  more  penal  than  in  the  voluncary  extrajudicial 
caths  before  mentioned-  Subornation  of  perjury  is  the 
offence  of  procuring  another  to  take  fuch  a  falfe  oath, 
as  conftitutea  perjury  in  the  principal.  The  punifh- 
ment  of  perjury  and  fubornation,  at  common  law,  haa 
been  various.  It  was  anciently  death  ;  afterwards  ba- 
ftlfhment,  or  cutting  out  the  tongue  ;  then  forfeiture 
of  goods  J  and  now  it  is  fine  snd  imprifonment,  and 
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never  more  to  be  capable  of  bearing  teftimony.    But  Perjury 
the  flatute  5  Ellf.  c.  9.  (if  the  offender  be  profscuted  p^^.^||^.^^^ 
thereon)  inflifts  the  penalty  of  perpetual  infamy,  and  .  f 

a  fine  of  40I.  on  the  fuborner  ;  and  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, imprifonment  for  fix  months,  and  to  ftand  with 
both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory.  Perjury  itfelf  is  there- 
by punifhed  with  fix  months  imprifonment,  perpetual 
infamy,  and  a  fise  of  20 1.  or  to  have  both  ears  nailed 
to  the  pillory.  But  the  profecution  is  ufually  carried 
on  for  the  offence  at  common  law ;  efpecially  as,  to 
the  penalties  before  inflicted,  the  ftatute  2  Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  fuperadds  a  power  for  the  court  to  order  the  of- 
fender to  be  fent  to  the  ho  .fe  of  corredllon  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  feven  years,  or  to  be  tranfported  for  the 
fame  period  ;  and  makes  it  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  return  or  cfcape  within  the  time.  It  haa 
fometiraes  been  wiflied,  that  perjury,  at  leaft  upon  ca- 
pital accufations  whereby  another's  life  has  been  or 
might  have  been  deftroyed,  was  alfo  rendered  capital,  . 
upQn  a  principle  of  retaliation  ;  as  it  was  univerfally  by 
the  laws  of  France.  And  certainly  the  odioufnefs  of 
the  crime  pleads  ftrongly  in  behalf  of  the  French  law. 
But  it  i^  to  be  confidered,  that  there  they  admitted  wit- 
neffes  to  be  heard  only  on  the  fide  of  the  profecution,, 
and  ufed  the  rack  to  extor  t  a  confeffion  from  the  accu- 
fed.  In  fuch  a  conftitution,  therefore,  it  was  neceffary 
to  throw  the  dread  of  capital  punifhment  into  the  other 
fcale,  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the  witnefTes  for  the 
crown  ;  on  whom  alone  the  jprifoner's  fate  depended  t 
fo  naturally  does  one  cruel  aw  beget  another.  But 
corporal  and  pecuniary  punlfhments,  exile,  and  perpe- 
tual infamy,  are  more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  £ng- 
lifh  law  ;  where  the  fa61:  is  openly  difcufl'ed  betwcea 
witneffes  on  both  fides,  and  the  evidence  for  the  crown 
may  be  contradicted  anJ  difproved  by  thofe  of  the  pri- 
foner.  Where  indeed  the  death  of  an  innocent  perfon- 
has  aflually  been  the  confequence  of  fuch  wilful  per- 
jury, it  falls  within  the  guilt  of  deliberate  murder, 
and  dtferves  nn  equal  punifhment ;  which  our  ancient 
law  in  fadl  infliAed.  But  the  mere  attempt  to  deftrcy 
life  by  other  means  not  being  capital,  there  is  no  rea- 
foi)  that  an  iittempt  by  perjury  fhould  ;  much  lefs  that 
this  crime  fhould,  in  all  judicial  cafes,  be  punifhed  with 
death.  For  to  multiply  capital  punifiiments  leffens 
their  effeft,  when  applied  to  crimes  of  the  deepeft  dye  j 
and,  deteftable  as  perjury  is,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  compared  with  fome  other  offences,  for  which 
only  death  can  be  infli£led  ;  and  therefore  it  feems  al- 
ready (except  perhaps  in  the  inftance  of  delil  erate 
murder  by  perjury)  very  properly  punllhed  by  our 
prefent  law  ;  which  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  Cicero,, 
derived  fron-j  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  Perjurii  pana> 
dlv':na,  exitium;  bumana,  dudecus.  See  Oath. 
PiiRIWIO.  Sec  Perruke. 

PERIZONIUS  (James),  a  very  learned  and  labo. 
rious  writer,  born  at  Dam  in  1651.  He  became 
prufefibr  of  hilfcry  and  eloquence  at  the  univerfity  of 
Franekcr,  when,  by  his  merit  and  learning,  he  maJe 
that  unlverfity  flourifli.  However,  in  1693,  went 
to  Leyden,  where  he  was  made  profeffor  of  hiftory, 
eloquence,  and  the  Greek  tongue;  In  which  employ- 
ment he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  ia 
1715.  He  wrote  many  Differtations,  and  other  learned 
and  curious  works,  particularly  Origines  Bafy/cnica  eP 
6  Egyptiaca^ 
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JSgypitacx,  2  vols  8vo,  &c.  But  the  part  of  hh  labours 
which  is  the  irroft  generally  known,  and  perhaps  the 

^  moft  iifeful,  is  the  notes  which  he  wrote  upon  SanSiii 
Minerva.  That  work,  as  publifhed  by  Perizonius, 
certainly  fuggefted  the  idea  of  Harris's  Hermes  ;  and 
•we  hefitate  not  to  fay,  that  our  countryman  has  made 
hardly  rfny  improvement  on  the  fyftem  of  his  mailer. 

PERIZZITES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Paleftine, 
mingled  with  the  Canaanites.  There  is  alfo  great  pro- 
Inability  that  they  therafelves  were  Canaanites ;  but 
having  no  fixed  habitations,  fpmetimes  difperfed  in  one 
country  and  fometimes  in  another,  they  were  for  that 
Tieafon  called  Perizzifes,  which  fignifies  fcattered  ox  dif- 
perfed. Phera^oih  ftancis  for  hamlets  or  •villages.  The 
Perizzltes  did  not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  there  were  fome  of  them  on  both 
fides  the  river  Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
plains.  In  feveral  places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  are  tnetitioned  as  the  two  chief  people 
of  the  country.  It  is  faid,  for  example,  that  in  th« 
time  of  Abraham  and  Lot  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite 
were  in  the  land  (Gen-^iii.  7.)  The  Ifraelites  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  complained  to  Jofhua  that  they  were 
too  much  pent  up  in  their  poffeffion  (Jofh.  xvii.  i  5.)  : 
he  bid  them  go,  if  they  plcafed,  into  the  mountains 
of  the  Perizzites,  and  Rephaims  or  giants,  and  there 

'  clearing  the  land,  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  Solo- 
mon fubdued  the  rtmains  of  the  Canaanites  and  Periz- 
zites which  the  children  of  Ifrael  had  not  rooted  out, 
and  made  them  tributary  to  him  (i  Kings  ix.  20,  21. 
and  2  Chr.  viii.  7.)  There  is  ftiil  mention  made  of 
the  Perizzites  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (ix.  i.),  after  the 

■  returii  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon;  and  feveral 
Ifraelites  had  married  wives  from  that  nation. 

PEIIKIN.  See  Cyderkin,  and  Husbandry, 
n''  238. 

PERMEABLE,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  of  fo 
loofe  a  texture  as  to  let  fomething  pafs  through 
them. 

PERMSKIt  or  Permia,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
feated  on  the  river  Kama  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
•Ohy;  E.  Long.  55.  50.  N.  Lat.  70.  26.  The  pro- 
vince is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Samoiedes,  on 
the  weft  by  Zirania  and  Ulatka,  and  on  the  eail  by 
Siberia. 

PERMUTATION,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with 
bartering.  In  the  canon-law,  permutation  denotes 
the  aftual  exchange  of  one  benefice  for  another. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  province  of  Brazil,  in  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tamera,  on  the 
enft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Seregippa.  and  on 
the  weft  by  Tapuyers.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  length 
and  150  in  breadth.  The  Dutch  became  mafters  of 
it  in  1630,  but  the  Portuguefe  foon  retook  it  from 
them.  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fugar,  and  the 
befl  Brazil  wood. 

PERNIO,  a  kibe  or  chilblain,  is  a  little  ulcer,  oc- 
.cafioned  by  cold  in  the  bands,  feet,  heels,  nofe,  and 
lips.  It  will  come  on  when  warm  parts  are  too  fud- 
denly  expofed  to  cold,  or  when  parts  from  being  too 
cold  are  fuddenly  expofed  to  a  confiderable  warmth  ; 
and  has  always  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  in  which  it 
ifreqututly  terminates.     It  moft  commonly  attacks 


children  of  a  fanguine  habit  and  delicate  coiiftltutlon  j 
and  may  be  prevented  ©r  removed  by  fuch  remedies  as 
invigorate  the  fyftem,  and  are  capable  of  removing 
any  tendency  to  gangrene  la  the  conftitution. 

PERON-/EUS,  in  anatomy,  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the  perone  or  ftbula.  See 
Anatomy,  Talk  of  the  Mufcles. 

PERONES,  a  fort  of  high  ftioes  which  were  worn 
not  only  by  country  people,  but  by  men  of  ordinary 
rank  at  Rome.  In  the  early  times  of  the  common- 
wealth they  were  worn  even  by  fenators ;  but  at  laft 
they  were  difufed  by  perfons  of  figure,  and  confined 
to  ploughmen  and  labourers.  They  were  very  rudely 
formed,  confifting  only  of  hides  undrefTed,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Virgil  mentions  the 
perones  as  worn  by  a  company  of  ruftic  foldicr's  en  one 
foot  only. 

PERONNE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
capital  of  Santerre.  It  is  faid  never  to  have  been  ta- 
ken, though  often  befieged.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Somme,  in  E.  Long.  3.  i.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

PERORATION,  in  rhetoric,  the  epilogue  or  laft; 
part  of  an  oration,  wherein  what  the  orator  had  infifted 
on  through  his  v/hole  difcourfe  is  urged  afreOi  with 
greater  vehemence  and  paflion.  The  peroration  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts,  i.  Recapitulation  ;  wherein  the 
fuhftance  of  what  wns  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
fpeech  is  colle(^ed  briefly  and  curforily,  and  fummed 
up  with  new  force  and  weight.  2.  The  moving  the 
paffions ;  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  peroration,  that 
the  mafters  of  the  art  call  this  part  fedes  affeSuum.  The 
paffions  to  be  raifed  are  various,  according  to  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  oration.  In  a  panegyric,  love,  admira- 
tion, emulation,  joy,  &c.  In  an  inveftive,  hatred, 
contempt,  &c.  In  a  deliberation,  hope,  confidence, 
or  tear.  The  qualities  required  in  the  peroration  are, 
that  it  be  very  vehement  and  paffionate,  and  that  it  be 
fhort ;  becHufe,  as  Cicero  obferves,  tears  foon  dry  up. 
Thefe  quahties  were  well  obferved  by  Cicero,  who 
never  had  an  equal  in  the  management  of  this  part  of 
an  orator's  province  ;  for  peroration  was  his  mafter- 
piece. 

"  Concerning  peroration  (fays  Dr  Blair),  it  Is  need-y^^^ 
lefs  to  fay  much,  becuife  it  muft  vary  fo  confit!erabIy,5,v/« 
nccording  to  the  ilrain  of  the  preceding  difcourfe.  Lf/// 
Sometimes  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes,  in  moft  pro- 
perly at  the  peroration.    Sometimes,  when  the  dif- 
courfe has  been  entirely  argurtientative,  it  is  fit  to 
conclude  with  fumming  up  the  arguments,  placing 
them  in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  imprelTlon  of  them 
full  and  ftrong  on  the  mind  of^  the  audience.    For  the 
great  rule  of  a  conclufion,  and  what  nature  obvioufly 
fuggefis,  is,  to  place  that  laft  on  wliicli  we  choofc 
that  the  ft.rength  of  our  caufc  ftiould  reft. 

**  In  all  difcoiirfes,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
hit  the  precife  time  of  concluding,  fo  as  to  bring  out" 
difcourfe  juft  to  a  point  ;  neither  ending  abruptly  and 
unexpefcledly,  nor  difappointing  the  expeftation  of  the 
hearers  when  they  look  for  the  clofe,  and  continuing 
to  hover  round  and  round  the  conclufion  till  they  be- 
come heartily  tiFcd  of  us.  We  ftiould  endeavour  to 
go  oft"  with  a  good  grace  ;  not  to  end  with  a  languiih'- 
ing  and  drawling  fentence,  but  to  clofe  with  dignity 
and  fpirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hcarei* 
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warm,  and  difmifs  them  with  a  favourable  I'mprefTion  of   was  imiverfally  admtret! 


the  fubjeft  and  of  the  fj-eaker." 

PEKOTIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
ordtr,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  th;  4th  order, 
Gramina.  There  13  no  calyx  :  the  corolla  confids  of  a 
l)ivalvular  gluma  ;  the  valves  are  oblong,  acute,  foir.e- 
•what  unequal,  and  teiminating  in  a  fharp  beard  :  it 
has  three  wapi'Uiry  ftamina  ;  the  antherae  incumbent  ; 
the  ilyli  capillary,  and  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ;  the 
ftigma  feathery  and  divaricated.  The  corolla  ftrves 
as  a  perianthium,  including  a  fingle  feed  of  an  oVJong 
linear  fliape. —  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpccles  ;  viz. 
plumofiis,  a  native  of  America,  and  lately  introduced 
ipto  Kew  Garden 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a  Ime  falling 
^irei-'ily  on  another  line,  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  on 
•  each  fide.    See  Geometry. 

PERPE  TUAL,  fomething  that  endures  always,  or 
laft.s  for  ever. 

Pf.kpe={ual  Motion.  See  Movement. 
,.  PERPIGNAN,  a  confiderable  town  of  Roufillon, 
in  France,  with  a  (irong  citadel,  an  univerfity,  vind  a 
biftop's  fee.  It  is  feated  oh  the  river  Tct;  over  which 
tltere  is  an  hnndfome  bridge,  partly  in  a  plain,  and 
partly  on  a  hill.  E.  Long.  o.  43. "N.  Lat.  45.  iS. 

PERQUISITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething 
gained  by  a  place  over  and  above  the  fettled  wages. 

Perqjltisite,  in  law,  is  any  thing  gotten  by  a  man*s 
own  induftry,  or  purchafed  with  his  money  ;  in  con- 
tiadiltindHon  to  wlj/it  defcends  to  him  from  his  father 
cr  other  anceftor. 

PERRAULT  (Chude),  the  fon  of  an  advocate  in 
parliament,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1613;  and  was  bred 
a  phyfician,  though  he  never  pradifed  but  among  his 
relations,  Iriends,  and  the  poor.  He  difcovered  early 
a  particular  tafte  for  the  fciences  and  line  arts;  of 
which  he  acquired  a  confummate  knowledge  without 
the  affiSance  of  a  mafter:  he  excelled  in  architecture, 
painting,  fculpture,  mathematics,  phyficK,  and  all  thofe 
arts  that  relate  to  defigning  and  mechanics.  The  en- 
trance into  the  Louvre,  which  was  defigned  by  him, 
is,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Voltaire,  one  of  the 
moft  augull  monuments  of  architeclitre  in  the  world. 
M.  Colbert  put  him  viprm  tranflating  Vitruvius-  into 
French;  which  he  performed,  and  publilhed  it  in  1673, 
folio,  with  figures  from  bis  own  drawings  ;  which  are 
iaid  to  have  been  more  exaftly  finilhed  thafl  the  plates 
themfelves.  Whcfl  the  academy  of  fciences  was  efta- 
MiOied,  he  was  one  of  its  firft  members,  and  was  chief- 
\y  depended  on  for  mechanics  and  natur-al  philofophy. 
His  works  are,  Memo^res  pour  fervlr  a  I'Hifloire  natu- 
ffile  des  \/JnimauXy  folio,  1676,  with  hgurcb  ;  FJ]a'u  de 
Phifiqiie,  4  vols  12 mo,  i6SH;  Recued  des plvfieurs  ma- 
chines de  Tinwuede  inmntioni,  4to,  17CO,  &c.     He  died  in 

PER.R.AULT  (Charles),  the  brother  of  Claude,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1626,  with  as  great  a  genius  for  arts, 
<i\\A  a  greater  for  letters,  than  his  brother,  Colbert 
cliofe  him  firft  clerk  of  the  buildings,  of  which  he  was 
iuperlntendanr,  and  afterward  niadt  him  comptrolier- 
I'enetal  of  the  finances  under  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
Jirft  members  of  the  academy  of  the  belles  lettrts  and 
infcriptions,  and  was  received  into  the  French  academy 
in  }6ji.    His  poem,  La  Feinture,  printed  in  1 68-8, 
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that  intitled  La  Jitcle  de  Louis 
k  Grand,  in  which  he  exalted  the  modern  authors  above 
the  ancient,  was  a  prelude  to  a'war  with  all  the  learn- 
ed. After  he  had  difengaged  himfelf  from  this  con- 
tell,  he  applied  himfelf  to  draw  up  elogies  of  fever.:! 
great  men  of  the  17th  century,  witli  their  portraits, 
of  which  he  has  collected  102.  There  are  other  e- 
fteemed  works  of.Perrault. —  Befides  thefe  there  were 
tvvo  other  brothers,  Peter  and  Nicholas^  who  made 
themfelves  known  in  the  literary  world. 

PERRON  (James  Davy  Du),  a  cardinal  diflin- 
guilhed  by  his  abilities  and  learniHg,  was  born  in  the 
canton  of  Bern  in  1556,  He  was  educated  by  Julian 
Davy,  Ilia  father,  a  very  learned  Calvinill,  who  taught 
him  Latin  and  the  mathematics ;  after  which,  he  by 
himfelf  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew, philofophy,  and  the  poets.  Philip  Defportes, 
abbot  of  Tyron,  made  himknown  to  Henry  HI.  king 
of  F  ranee,  who  conceived  a  great  efteem  for  him. 
Some  time  after,  Du  Perron  abjured  Calvinifm,  and 
afterwards  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  funftion;  and  ha- 
ving given  great  proofs  of  his  wit  and  learning,  he  was 
chofcn  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  he  retired 
to  the  hoiifc  of  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  took  ^reat 
pains  in  bringing  back  the  Proteflants  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  Among  others,  he  gained  over  Henry 
Spondanus,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Pamlers.  He  alfo 
chiefly  contributed  to  engage  Henry  IV.  to  change 
his  religion  ;  and  that  prince  fent  him  to  negociate  hia 
reconciliation  to  the  holy  fee,  in  which  he  fuccceded. 
Du  Perron  was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Evereaux  whil^ 
he  refided  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France^  he 
wrote,  preached,  and  difputed  againft  the  reformed  ; 
particularly  againft  Du  Pleflis  Mornr-iy,  with  whom  he 
had  a  public  conference  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  at 
Fontainbleau.  He  was  m?de  cardinal  in  1 604  by  pope 
Clement  VIII.  at  the  foHcitation  of  Henry  iV.  who 
afterwards  nominated  him  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Sens, 
The  king  at  length  fent  him  to  Rom.e  with  Cardinal 
Joyeufe,  in  order  to  terminate  the  difputes  wliich  had 
arifen  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians.  It  is  faid 
that  this  pope  had  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the  addrefs 
of  the  cai-dinal  Du  Perron,  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  «'  Let 
us  pray  to  God  to  infpire  the  cardinal  Du  Perron,  for 
he  will  perfuF.de  us  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes."  After 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  works  ;  and,  fetting 
up  a  printing-houfe,  correded  every  fheet  himfelf.  Pie 
died  at  Paris  in  1618.  His  works  were  coliedled  after 
his  death,  and  puMilhed  at  Paris  in  5  vols  folio. 

PERROT  (Nicholas),  Sieur  dVvblancourt,  one  of 
the  firft  geniufes  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Chalons  in 
1606.  After  ftudying  philofophy  about  three  years 
he  was  fent  to  Paris  to  follow  the  law.  At  eighteen 
years  of  <nge  he  v/a,s  admitted  advocate  of  parliament, 
and  frequented  the  bar  ;  but  he  foon  conceived  a  dif- 
tafte  for  it,  ajid  therefore  difcontinued  his  pradice. 
This  difpleafed  an  uncle,  but  whofe  favour  he  recovered 
by  quitting  the  Proteftant  religion.  He  could  not, 
however,  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  orders  in  the* 
Romifh  church  ;  and  fome  years  after,  he  had  a  dc- 
fire  to  return  to  the  religion  he  had  abjured.  But, 
th?t  he  might  not  do  any  thing  rafhly,  be  refolved  to 
ftudy  philofophy  and  divinity.  For  that  purpofe  he 
U  chofc 
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*eR-u!<e.  chofe  fer  his  mafter  Mr  Stuart  a  Scotfman  and  Luthe- 
^^•'•"V^  j-an,  a  man  of  great  learning.  Alnioft  three  years  he 
fpent  in  the  moft  affiduous  ftudy ;  and  then  fet  out 
from  Paris  to  Champagne,  where  he  abjured  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  once  more  embraced  the  Proteftant 
religion.  In  1637  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  ;  a  little  after  which  he  undertook  a 
tranflation  of  Tacitus.  Whihl  he  was  engaged  in  that 
laborious  taflc,  he  retired  to  his  fmall  eftate  of  Ablan- 
court,  and  lived  there  till  his  death  in  1664.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  underftanding,  of  great  piety  and 
integrity,  and  of  univerfal  learning.  Moreri  has  gi- 
ven a  catalogue  of  his  works,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  confift  of  tranflations,  which  feemed  rather  ori- 
ginals. 

PERRUKE,  Peruke,  or  Peniuig,  was  anciently 
a  name  for  a  long  head  of  natural  hair  ;  fuch,  particu- 
larly, as  there  was  care  taken  in  the  adjufting  and  trim- 
ming of.  Menage  derives  the  word  rather  fancifully  from 
the  Latin  pi/us  "  hair."  Jt  is  derived,  according  to  this 
critic,  thus,  p!/us,  pelus,  pe/utus,  peluticusy  pelutica,  peru- 
ttca^peruca,  perrugue.  The  Latins  called  it  coma i  whence 
part  of  Gaul  took  the  denomination  of  Gallia  Comata, 
from  the  longhair  which  the  inhabitants  wore  as  a  fign 
of  freedom.  An  ancient  author  fays,  that  Abfalom's 
perrnke  weighed  200  fhekels. 

The  word  is  now  ufed  for  a  fet  of  falfe  hair,  curled, 
buckled,  and  fewed  together  on  a  frame  or  cawl  ;  an- 
ciently called  capUlamentum  or  "  falfe  perruke."    It  is 
doubted  whether  or  not  the  ufe  of  perrukes  of  this  kind 
was  known  among  the  ancients.    It  Is  true,  they  ufed 
falfe  hair  :  Martial  ard  Juvenal  make  merry  with  the 
women  of  their  time,  for  making  themfelves  look  young 
with  their  borrowed  hair ;  with  the  men  who  changed 
their  colours  according  to  the  feafons  ;  and  with  the 
dotards,  who  hoped  to  deceive  the  Deftlnles  by  their 
white  hair.    But  thefe  fcem  to  have  fcarce  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  our  perrukes;  and  v/ere  at  beft. 
only  compofed  of  hair  painted,  and  glued  together. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  defcription 
liEmpridius  gives  of  the  emperor  Commodus'sperruke: 
Jt  was  powdered  with  fcrapings  of  gold,  and  oiled  (If 
we  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  with  glutinous  perfumes 
for  the  powder  to  hang  by.    In  effeft,  the  ufe  of  per- 
rukes, at  leaft  in  their  prefent  mode,  is  not  much  more 
than  160  years  old;  the  year  1629  is  reckoned  the 
epocha  of  long  perrukes,  at  which  time  they  began  to 
appear  in  Paris ;  from  whence  they  fpread  by  degrees 
through  the  reft  of  Europe.    At  firft  it  was  reputed 
a  fcandal  for  young  people  to  wear  them,  becaufe  the 
lofs  of  their  hair  ?it  that  age  was  attributed  to  a  dif 
cafe  the  very  name  whereof  13  a  reproach ;  but  at 
length  the  mode  prevailed  over  the  fcruple,  and  per- 
fons  of  all  ages  and  tonditiens  have  worn  them,  fore- 
going without  any  neccffity  the  conveniences  of  their 
natural  hair.    It  Ayas,  however,  fonic  time  before  the 
ccclefiaftics  came  into  the  fafhion :  the  firft  who  af- 
fumed  the  perruke  were  fome  of  the  French  clergy, 
in  the  year  16^0  ;  nor  is  the  praftice  yet  well  autho- 
rifed.    Card  nal  Grimaldi  in  1684,  and  the  bifhop  of 
Lavaur  In  1688,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  tlie  perruke  to 
all  pi  lefts  without  a  dlfpenf  tion  or  neceffity.  M,  Thiers 
has  an  exprefs  treuclfe,  to  prove  the  perruke  incecent 
in  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  direftly  contrary  to  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  councils.    A  prieft's  head,  embeiUftied 


with  artltlclal  hair  curloufly  adjufted,  he  efteems  a 
monfter  In  the  church,  nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing  " 
fo  fcandalous  as  an  abbot  with  a  florid  coimtenance, 
heightened  with  a  well-curled  perruke. 

PERRY  (Captain  John),  was  a  famous  engineer, 
who  refided  long  in  Rufiia,  having  been  recomn:)ended 
to  the  czar  Peter  while  In  Enghn  l,  as  a  perfon  ca- 
pable of  ferving  him  on  a  variety  of  occafions  relating 
to  his  new  defign  of  cftablifliing  a  fleet,  making  his 
rivers  navigable,  &c.  His  falary  in  this  fervice  was 
300  1.  per  aEnum,  befides  travelling  expences  and  fub- 
fiftence  money  on  whatever  fervice  he  fliould  be  em- 
ployed, together  with  a  further  reward  to  his  fatisfac- 
tlon  at  the  conclufion  of  any  work  he  flaould  finifh. 
After  fome  converfation  with  the  czar  hImfelP,  parti*, 
cularly  refpecling  a  communication  between  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Don,  he  was  employed  en  that  work  for 
three  fiimmers  fucceflively ;  but  not  being  well  fup- 
plled  with  men,  partly  on  account  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  czar's  arms  againft  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of 
Narva,  and  partly  by  the  difcoaragement  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Aftracan,  he  was  ordered  at  the  end  of  1707  ta 
ftop,  and  next  year  was  employed  in  refitting  the  (hips 
at  Veronife,  and  1709  in  making  the  river  of  that  name 
navl.rable  ;  but  after  repeated  difappolntments,  and  a 
variety  of  fruitlefs  applications  for  his  falar}--,  he  at 
laft  quitted  the  kingdom,  under  the  protedion  of  Mr 
Whitworth,  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  in  1712:  (See 
his  narrative  in  the  Preface  to  The  Stale  of  Rti/Jia).  In 
1 7  21  he  was  employed  in  flopping  with  fuccefs  the 
breach  at  Dagenham,  In  which  feveral  other  underta- 
kers had  failed  ;  and  the  fame  year  about  the  harbour 
at  Dublin,  to  the  objeftions  againft  which  he  then 
publiflied  an  Anfwer.  He  was  author  of  The  State 
of  Ruflia,  1  716,  8vo,  and  An  Account  of  the  flopping 
of  Dagenham  Breach,  1721,  8vo ;  and  died  Feb.  11. 

1733- 

Perry,  the  name  of  a  very  pleafant  and  wholefome 
liquor  extracted  from  pears,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cy- 
der is  from  apples.  Sec  the  article  Cyder;  and  Hus- 
bandry, n*^  227— 238. 

The  beft  pears  for  perry,  or  at  leaft  the  forts  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  fitteft  for  making  this 
liquor,  are  fo  excefiively  tart  and  harfli,  that  no  mortal 
can  think  of  eating  them  as  fruit ;  for  even  hungry 
fwine  will  not  eat  them,  nay  hardly  fo  much  as  fmell 
fchem.  Of  thefe  the  Bofbury  pear,  the  Bareland  pear, 
and  the  horfe  pear,  are  the  moft  eftecmed  for  perry  In 
Worcefterftiire,  and  the  fquafli  pear,  as  it  is  called.  In 
Gloucefterftiire  ;  in  both  which  counties,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  adjacent  parts,  they  are  planted  in  the 
hedge  rows  and  moft  common  fields.  There  is  this 
advantage  attending  pear-ti-ees,  that  they  will  thrive 
on  land  where  apples  will  not  fo  much  as  live,  and 
that  fome  of  them  grow  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  a  fingle 
pear-tree,  particularly  of  the  Bofbury  and  the  fquafh 
kind,  has  frequently  been  known  to  yield,  in  one  fea- 
fori,  from  one  to  four  hogflieads^f  perry.  The  Bof- 
bury per  r  is  thought  to  yield  the  moft  lafting  and  moft 
vinous  liquor.  The  John  pear,  the  Harpary  pear,  the 
Drake  pear,  the  Mary  pear,  the  Lullum  pear,  and  fe- 
veral others  of  the  harfheft  kinds,  are  eftecmed  the  beft 
for  peiry,  but  the  redder  or  more  tawney  they  are,  the 
more  the)  ..re  preferred.  Pt  xrs,  as  well  as  apples,  fliould 
be  iuli  ripe  before  they  are  ground. 
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Dr  Beale,  in  his  general  advertiuments  toncerning 
cyder,  fubjoined  to  Mr  Evelyn's  Pomona,  difapproves 
of  Palladius's  faying,  that  perry  will  keep  during  the 
winter,  but  that  it  turns  four  as  foon  as  the  weather 
begins  to  he  warm;  and  gives,  as  his  reafons  for  being 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  that  he  had  himfelf  tafted  at  the 
end  of  fumtncr,  a  very  brifl<,  lively,  and  vinous  liquor, 
ttiade  of  horfe  pears;  that  he  had  often  tried  the  juice 
of  the  Boftury  pear,  and  found  it  both  pleafanter  and 
richer  the  fecond  year,  and  fiill  nnore  fo  the  third, 
though  kept  only  in  cortimon  hogfheads,  and  in  but 
indifferent  cellars,  without  being  bottled;  and  that  a 
very  honeft,  worthy,  and  ingenious  gentleman  in  his 
neighbourhood,  affured  him,  as  of  hia  own  experience, 
that  it  will  keep  a  great  while,  and  gro.v  much  the 
ftronger  for  keeping,  if  put  into  a  good  cellar  and  ma- 
naged with  due  care.  He  imputes  Palladius's  error  to 
his  poflibly  fpeaking  of  common  eatable  pears,  and  to 
the  perry's  having  been  made  in  a  ver;^  hot  country  : 
but  he  would  have  afcribcd  it  to  a  more  real  caufe, 
perhaps,  had  he  pointed  out  the  want  of  a  thorough 
regular  fermentation,  to  which  it  appears  plainly  that 
the  ancients  were  entire  ftrangers  ;  for  all  ttieir  vinous 
Jiquors  were  medicated  by  boiling  before  they  were 
laid  up  in  order  to  be  kept. 

PERSECUTION  is  any  pain  or  afflidion  which 
a  perfon  defignedly  inflicts  upon  another ;  and  in  a 
tnore  reftrained  fenfe,  the  fufferings  of  Chriftians  on 
account  of  theiT  religion 

Hiftorians  ufually  reckon  ten  general  perfecutions, 
the  firft  of  which  was  under  the  emperor  Nero,  31 
years  after  our  Lord's  afcenfion  ;  when  that  emperor 
having  fet  fire  to  the  city  ot  Rome,  threw  the  odium 
of  that  execrable  aaion  on  the  Chriftians,  who  under 
that  pretence  were  wrapped  up  in  the  fldns  of  wild 
beafts,  and  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs  ;  others 
were  crucified,  and  others  burnt  alive.  The  fecond 
was  under  Domitian,  in  the  year  95.  In  this  perfe- 
cution  St  John  the  apoftle  was  fent  to  the  ifl^  of  Pat- 
ftios,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  digging  in  the  mines. 
The  third  began  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  in  the 
year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  for 
feveral  years.  The  fourth  was  under  Antoninus  the 
phllofopher,  when  the  Chriftians  were  banifiied  from 
their  houfes,  forbidden  to  fhow  their  heads,  reproach- 
ed, beaten,  hurried  From  place  to  place,  plundered, 
i>nprifoned,  and  ftoned.  The  fifth  began  in  the  year 
197,  under  the  emperor  Severus.  The  fixth  began 
tvkh  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximinus  in  235. 
The  feventh,  which  was  the  moft  dreadful  perfecution 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  church,  began  in 
the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius, 
when  the  Chriftians  were  in  all  places  driven  from 
their  habitations,  ttripped  of  their  eftates,  tormented 
with  racks,  &c.  The  eighth  began  in  the  year  25  7, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian. 
The  ninth  was  under  th-e  emperor  Aurelian,  A.  D. 
274  ;  but  this  was  very  inconfiderable:  and  the  tenth 
began  in  the  19th  year  of  Dioclefian,  A.  D.  303.  In 
this  dreadful  perfecution,  which  lafted  ten  years,  houfes 
filled  with  Chrifl;lans  were  fet  on  fire,  and  whole  droves 
were  tied  together  with  ropes  and  thrown  into  the 
fea.  See  Toleration. 

PERSEES,  the^defcendants  of  a  colony  of  ancient 
ferfians,  who  took  refuge  at  Bombay,  Sural,  and  in 
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the  vicinity  of  thofe  cities,  when  their  own  country  Peffee*. 
was  conquered  iioo  years  ago  by  the  Mahometan  ^-"V"**" 
Arabs.  They  are  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  induftrioua 
people,  loved  by  the  Hindoos,  and  living  in  great  har- 
mony among  themfelves.  The  confequence  is,  that 
they  multiply  exceedingly,  whilft  their  countrymen  in 
the  province  of  Keman  are  vifibly  diminlftiing  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Mahometan  Perfians.  Of  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  this  amiable  race,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing account  in  Heron's  elegant  tranflation  of  Niebuhr's 
Travels. 

The  Perfeea  (fays  he)  make  common  contribu- 
tions for  the  aid  of  their  poor,  and  fuffer  none  of  their 
number  to  afl<  alms  from  people  of  a  different  religion. 
They  are  equally  ready  to  employ  their  money  and 
credit  to  fcreen  a  brother  of  their  fraternity  from  the 
abufes  of  juftice.  When  a  Perfee  behaves  ill,  he  is 
expelled  from  their  communion.  They  apply  to  trade, 
and  exercife  all  forts  of  profeflions. 

*•  The  Perfees  have  as  little  knowledge  of  circum- 
cifion  as  the  Hindoos.  Among  them,  a  man  marries 
only  one  wife,  nor  ever  takes  a  fecond,  unlcfs  when  the 
firft  happens  to  be  b  uren.  They  give  their  children  in 
marriage  at  fix  years  of  age  ;  but  the  young  couple 
continue  to  live  feparate,  in  the  houfes  of  their  pa- 
rents, till  they  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  Their  drefs 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  except  that  they 
wear  under  each  ear  a  tuft  of  hair,  like  the  modern 
Perfians.  They  are  much  addifted  to  aftrology,  altho' 
very  little  fltilled  in  aftronomy. 

*'  They  retain  the  Angular  cuftom  of  expofing  theif 
dead  to  be  eaten  by  birds  of  prey,  inftead  of  interring 
or  burning  them.  I  faw  (continues  our  author)  on  a 
hill  at  Bombay  a  round  tower,  covered  with  planks  of 
wood,  on  which  the  Perfees  lay  out  their  dead  bo- 
dies. When  the  flelh  is  devoured,  they  remove  the 
bones  into  two  chambers  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  - 
The  Perfees,  followers  of  the  religion  of  Zerduftor 
Zoroafter,  adore  one  God  only,  eternal  and  almighty. 
They  pay,  however,  a  certain  worihip  to  the  fun,  the 
moon,  the  ftars,  and  to  fire,  as  vifible  images  of  the. 
invlfible  divinity.  Their  veneration  for  the  element: 
of  fire  induces  them  to  keep  a  facred  fire  conftantly 
burning,  which  they  feed  with  odoriferous  wood,  both 
in  the  temples  and  in  the  houfes  of  private  perfon*, 
who  are  in  eafy  circumftances.  In  one  of  their  tem- 
ples at  Bombay,  I  faw  a  fire  which  had  burnt  unex- 
tinguiflaed  for  two  centuries.  1  hey  never  blow  out  a 
light,  left  their  breath  fiiould  foil  the  purity  of  the  fire. 
See  Polytheism. 

"The  religion  of  the  Perfeesenjoins  purifications  as 
ftriclly  as  that  of  the  Hindoos.  1  he  difciples  of  Zer- 
duft  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  abftain  from  animal 
food.  They  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  refrain 
from  the  fiefh  of  the  ox,  becaufe  their  anceftors  pro- 
mifed  the  Indian  prince  who  received  them  into  hi« 
dominions  never  to  kill  horned  catile.  i'his  promife 
they  continue  to  obferve  under  the  dominion  of  Chri- 
&l&ns  and  Mahometans.  The  horfe  is  by  them  com 
fidered  as  the  moft  impure  of  all  animals,  and  regard- 
ed with  extreme  averfion. 

"  Their  feftivals,  denominated  Ghumbars,  which  re- 
turn frequently,  and  laft  upon  ea  h  occafion  five  days, 
are  all  commemorations  of  fome  part  of  the  work  of 
creation.  They  celebrate  them  not  with  fplendour,  er 
U  2  witl» 
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Tfi-fff.",  with  an^  particular  ceremonies,  but  only  drefs  better 
Pedepolic.  thofe  five  days,  perfoim  fome  afts  X)f  devotion 

in  their  houfes,  and  vilit  their  frienda." 

The  Pcrfees  vi^ere  till  lately  hut  very  little  known  : 
the  HHcients  fpeak  of  thera  but  feldom,  and  what  they 
fay  feerrsto  be  dicTtated  by  prejudice.  On  this  account 
Dr  Hyde,  who  thought  the  fubjeft  both  curious  and 
jnteretting,  about  the  end  of  Uft  century  attempted  a 
deeper  inveftigation  of  a  fubjeft  which  till  then  had 
been  but  very  little  attended  to.  He  applied  to  the 
Tvorks  of  Arabian  and  Perfian  authors,  from  whom, 
and  frem  the  relations  of  travellers,  together  with  a  va- 
riety of  letters  from  perfons  in  Tn  Jia,  he  compiled  hid 
celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  Pcrfees.  Other 
accounts  have  been  given  by  different  men,  as  accident 
pat  information  in  their  way.  But  the  mofl  diitin- 
guifhed  is  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  who  undertook 
a  voyage  to  difcover  and  tranflate  the  works  attributed 
to  Zoroafter.  Of  this  voyage  he  drew  up  an  account 
himfelf,  and  read  it  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  May  1761.  A  tranflation  of  it 
Wis  made  and  pui.lilhed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1762,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  The  account 
begins  at  p.  373,  and  is  concluded  at  p.  614.  Re- 
marks were  afterwards  made  on  Du  Perron's  account 
by  a  Mr  Yates.    See  the  fame  Magazine  for  17 60, 
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PERSEPOLIS,  formerly  the  capital  of  Perfia,  fi- 
tuated  in  N.  Lat.  30.  30.  E.  Long.  84.  now  in  ruins, 
Plate  but  remarkable  for  the  moft  magnificent  remains  of  a 
ccLxxxJx.  palpce  or  temple  that  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
world. — This  city  flood  in  one  of  the  fined  plains  in 
Perfia,  being  18  or  19  leagues  in  length,  and  in  fome 
places  two,  in  fome  fftur,  and  in  others  fix  leagues  in 
breadth.  It  is  watered  by  the  great  river  Araxes, 
now  Bendcmir,  and  by  a  multitude  of  rivulets  befides. 
Within  the  compafs  of  this  plain,  there  are  between 
1000  and  1500  villages,  without  reckoning  thofe  in 
the  mountains,  all  adorned  with  pleafant  gardens,  and 
planted  with  fhady  trees.  The  entraace  of  this  plain 
on  the  weft  fide  has  received  as  much  grandeur  from 
nature,  as  the  city  it  covers  could  do  from  induftry  or 
art.  It  confifts  of  a  range  of  mountains  deep  and 
high,  four  leagues  in  length,  and  al  out  two  miles 
broad,  forming  two  flat  banks,  with  a  rifing  terrace  ia 
the  middle,  the  fummit  of  which  is  perfe£lly  plain  and 
even,  all  of  native  rock.  In  this  there  are  fuch  open- 
ings, and  the  terraces  are  fo  fine  and  fo  even,  that  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think  the  whole  the  work  of  art, 
if  the  great  extent,  and  prodigious  elevation  thereof, 
did  not  convince  one  that  it  ia  a  wonder  too  great  for 
aught  but  nature  to  produce.  Undoubtedly  thefe  banks 
were  the  very  place  where  the  advanced  guards  fromi 
Perfepolis  took  poft,  and  from  which  Alexander  found 
it  fo  difficult  to  diflodge  them.  One  cannot  from 
hence  defcry  the  ruins  of  the  city,  becaufe  the  banks 
are  too  high  to  be  overlooked ;  but  one  can  perceive 
on  every  fide  the  ruins  of  walls  and  of  edifices,  which 
heretofore  adorned  the  range  of  mountains  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking.  On  the  wefl:  and  on  the  north  this 
city  is  defended  in  the  like  manner  :  fo  that,  confider 
ing  the  height  and  evennefs  of  thefe  banks,  one  may 
fcfely  fay,  that  there  is  not  in  the  vrorld  a  place  fo  for- 
tified by  nature. 
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The  mountain  Rehumut,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi-  P 
theatre,  encircles  the  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  no- 
blell  and  moft  beautiful  pieces  of  architeflure  remain- 
ing of  all  antiquity.  Authors  and  travellers  have  been 
exceedingly  minute  in  their  defcriptions  of  thofe  ruins; 
and  yet  fome  of  them  have  exprelTed  themfelves  fo  dif- 
ferently from  others,  that,  had  they  not  agreed  with 
refped  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  fufpe£t  that  tliey  had  vifitcd  dif- 
ferent ruins.  Thefe  luins  have  been  defcri!)ed  by 
Gercias  de  Silva  Figueroa,  Pietro  de  la  VhIIc,  Char- 
din,  Le  Brun,  and'Mr  Francklin.  We  fhail  adopt 
the  latett  defcription,  as  being  exceedingly  diftinft, 
and  given  by  a  traveller  intelligent  and  unafl'uming. 
The  afccnt  to  the  columns  is  by  a  grand  ftaircafe  of 
blue  ftone  containing  104  fteps. 

"  The  firlt  object  that  ftrikes  the  beholder  on  his 
entrance,  are  two  portals  of  ftone,  about  50  feet  in 
height  each;  the  fides  are  embelliflied  with  two  fphlnx- 
es  of  an  immenfe  fize,  drefled  out  with  a  profufion  of 
bead-work,  and,  contrary  to  the  ufual  method,  they 
are  reprefented  ftanding.  On  the  fides  above  are  in- 
fcriptions  in  an  ancient  charafter,  the  meaning  of  which 
HO  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to  decypher 

**  At  a  fmali  diftance  from  thefe  portals  you  afcend 
another  flight  of  fteps,  which  lead  to  the  grand  hail  of 
columns  The  fides  of  tliis  ftaircafe  are  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  figures  in  bafib  relievo  ;  moft  of  them 
have  veflels  in  their  hand;;  :  here  and  there  a  camel- 
appears,  and  at  other  times  a  kind  of  triumphal  car, 
made  after  the  Roman  faftiion  ;  befides  thefe  are  fe- 
veral  led  horfes,  oxen,  and  rams,  that  at  times  inter- 
veae  and  diverfify  the  proceffion.  At  the  head  of  the 
ftaircafe  is  another  bafl"o  relievo,  reprefenting  a  lion 
feizing  a  bull ;  and  clofe  to  this  are  other  infcViptions 
in  ancient  charafters.  On  getting  to  the  top  of  this 
ftaircafe,  you  enter  what  was  formerly  a  moft  magni- 
ficent hall  ;  the  natives  have  given  this  the  name  of 
cMjuI  minar,  or  forty  pillars  ;  and  though  this  name  i» 
often  ufcd  to  exprefs  the  whole  of  the  building,  it  is 
more  particularly  appropriated  to  this  part  of  it.  AI- 
though  a  vaft  number  of  ages  have  elapfed  fince  the 
foundation,  15  of  the  columns  yet  remain  entire 5  they 
are  from  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  are  mafterly 
pieces  of  mafonry  :  their  pedeftals  are  curioufly  work- 
ed, and  appear  little  injured  by  the  hand  of  time.  The 
ftiafts  are  enfluted  up  to  the  top,  and  the  capitals  are 
adorned  with  a  profufion  of  fretwork. 

"  From  this  hall  you  proceed  along  eaftward,  until 
you  arrive  at  the  remains  of  a  large  fquare  building,  to 
which  you  enter  through  a  door  of  granite.  Moft  of 
the  doors  and  windows  of  this  apartment  are  ftill  ftand- 
ing ;  they  are  of  black  marble,  and  pollflied  like  a 
mirror  :  on  the  fides  of  the  doors,  at  the  entrances^ 
are  bas-reliefs  of  two  figures  at  full  length  ;  they  re- 
prefent  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  ftabbing  a  goat:  with 
one  hand  he  feizes  hold  of  the  animal  by  the  horn,  and 
thrufts  a  daggtr  into  his  belly  with  the  ether  ;  one  of 
the  goat's  feet  refts  upon  the  breaft  of  the  man,  and 
the  other  upon  his  right  arm  This  device  is  common 
throughout  the  palace.  Over  another  door  of  the  fame 
apartment  is  a  reprefcntation  of  two  men  at  full  length; 
behind  them  ftands  a  domcftic  holding  a  fpread  um- 
brella :  they  arc  fupported  by  large  round  ftaffs,  ap- 
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olis  pesf  to  be  I'n  years,  have  long  beards,  and  a  prafufioh 
of  hair  upon  their  heads. 

At  the  fouth-weft  entrance  of  this  apartment  are 
two  brge  pillars  of  ftone,  upon  which  are  carved  four 
figures  ;  t^iey  are  dreiTed  in  long  garments,  and  hold 
in  their  hands  fpears  lo  feet  in  kngth.  At  this  en- 
trance alfo  the  remains  of  a  ftaircnfe  of  blue  ftone  are 
ftill  vifible.  Vaft  niimbeis  of  jE)rokcn  pie  :es  of  pillars, 
lhafts,  and  capitals,  are  fcattered  over  a  confideraliie 
extCHt  of  ground,  fome  of  them  of  fuch  enormous  fi?.e, 
that  it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  they  could  have  been 
brought  whole,  and  fet  up  together.  Indeed,  every 
remains  of  thefe  noble  ruins  indit  ite  their  former 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  truly  worthy  of  being  the 
refidence  of  a  great  and  powerful  monarch." 

Thefe  noble  ruins  are  now  the  (belter  of  beafta  and 
birds  of  prey.  Befides  the  infcription  above-mencion- 
ed,  there  are  others  i;i  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Greek. 
JDr  Hyde  obferves,  that  the  infcriptions  are  very  rude 
fiuA  unartful ;  and  that  fome,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
in  praife  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  therefore  are 
later  than  that  conqueror.    Sec  the  article  Ruins. 

PERSEVERANCE,  in  theology,  a  continuance 
jn  a  ftate  of  grace  to  a  Itate  of  glory. 

About  this  fubjeft  there  has  been  much  controvetfy 
in  the  Chriftian  church.  All  divines,  except  Unita- 
rians, admit,  that  no  man  can  ever  be  in  a  ftate  of 
grace  without  the  co-operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God  ; 
but  the  Calvinifts  and  Arrainians  differ  widely  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  co  operation.  The  former,  at  Icatt 
fuch  as  call  themfeives  the  tme  d'lfciples  of  Cal'vin^  be- 
lieve, that  thofe  who  are  once  under  the  influence  of 
divine  grace  can  never  fall  totally,  from  it,  or  die  in 
mortal  fin.  The  Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tend, that  the  whole  of  this  life  is  a  ftate  of  probation ; 
that  without  the  grace  of  God  we  can  do  nothing  that 
iH  good  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  aflifts,  but  does  not 
overpower,  our  natural  faculties  ;  and  that  a  man,  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  rr.ay  refilf,  griev€,  and  even 
quench,  the  fpirit.    See  Theology. 

PERSEUS  was  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
heroes.  He  founded  the  city  of  Mycenae,  of  which  he 
became  afterwards  king,  and  where  be  and  his  pofterity 
reigned  for  loo  years.  He  flouriftied,  according  to 
nioft  chronologifts,  1348  B.  C.  but,  according  to  Sif 
Ifaac  Newton,  only  1028. 

Perseus,  in  aftronomy.  See  there,  n°  406. 
-  PERSIA,  a  moft  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  of 
of  Afia,  extending  in  length  from  che  mouth  of  the  river 
Araxes  to  that  of  the  river  Indus,  about  1840  of  our 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  the  river  Oxus,  to  the  Per- 
fian- gulph,  a!iGut  ro8o  of  the  fame  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the  river 
Gxus,  and  mount  Caucafus  ;  on  the  caft,  by  the  river 
Indus  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul;  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  Perfian  gulph  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Signior. 

We  learn  from  Sir  William  Jones,  the  illuflrious 
c    prefidefit  of  the  Afiatic  Society,  that  Perfia.  is  the 
name  of  only  one  province  of  this  cjttentive  empire, 
^    which  by  the  prefent  natives,  and  all  the  learned  Mvf- 
fuimans  who  refide  in  the  Britifh  territoriea  in  India, 
is  called  Iran.    It  has  been  a  praftlce  not  uncommon 
in  all  ages  to  deneminate  the  whole  of  a  Country  from 


that  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  beft  acquainted  ;  and 
hence  have  the  Europeans  agreed  to  cdl  Iran  by  the' — "v— ^ 
name  of  that  province  of  which  Shirauz  is  the  capital  : 
See  Shirauz.  The  fame  learned  writer  is  con fi  lent 
that  Iran,  or  Perfia  in  its  largefl:  extent,  coniprehend- 
td  within  its  outline  the  lower  Afia,  which, 'fays  he, 
was  unqueftionably  a  part  of  the  Perfian,  if  not  of  the 
old  Aflyrisn  einpire.  "  Thus  may  we  look  on  Iran 
as  the  noblcft  peninfula  on  this  habitable  globe  ;  and 
if  M._  Badly  had  fixed  on  it  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato, 
he  might  have  fupported  his  opinion  with  far  ftrong- 
er  arguments  than  any  that  he  has  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  Nova  Zembla.  If,  indeed,  the  account  of  the 
Atlantis  be  not  purely  an  Egyptian  fable,  I  ftioul.i 
be  more  inclined,  fays  Sir  William,  to  place  them  in 
Iran  than  in  any  region  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

The  moft  ancient  name,  however,  of  this  country  Vari  1.* 
was  that  of  Elam,  or,  as  fome  write  it,  ^lam,  from  names  of 
Elam  the  fan  of  Shem,  from  whom  its  firft  inhabi  • '^"^  ^"^'"^ 
tants  are  defcended.    Herodotus  calls  its  inhabitants^'^' 
Cephenes;  and  in  very  ancient  times  the  people  are 
faid  to  have  called  themfeives  Artai,  and  the  country 
where  they  dwelt  Artaa.    In  the  bopks  of  Daniel. 
Efdras,  &c.  ^t  is  called  by  the  names  of  Pars,  Pharos, 
or  Pars,  whence  the  modern  name  of  Perfia;  but 
whence  thofe  names  have  been  derived,  is  now  un- 
certain. 

l  hat  Perfia  was  originally  peopled  by  Elam  the  Opinfons 
ion  ot  Shem,  has  been  very  generally  admitted;  but-efpedHng 
the  truth  is,  that  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this  diftin-"^'^  '""^^ 
guilhcd  empire  very  little  is  perfediy  known.  For''"^^''""' 
this  ignorance,  which  at  firft  feems  ftrange,  fatlsfac- 
tory  reafons  may  eafily  be  affigned  ;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  Greeks^  and 
Jews,  and  the  lols  of  Perfian  archives  or  hiftorical 
compoliuons.     «'  That  the  Grecian  writers  beforfe 
Xenophon  had  m  acquaintance  vi\t\i  Perfa,  and  that 
their  accounts  of  it  are  wholly  fabulous,  is  a  parados  \. 
too  extravagant  to  be  ferioufly  mentioned  ;  but  (fayii 
Sir  William  Jones)  their  connexion  with  it  in  wat 
or  peace  had  been  generally  confined  to  bordering 
kingdoms  under  feudatory  princes  ;  and  the  firft  Per- 
fan  -emperor,  whofe  life  and  charafter  they  feem  to- 
have  known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  was  the  great 
Cyrus."     Our  learned  author,  however,  is  fo  far 
from  donfidering  Cyrus  as  the  firft  Perfian  monarch  , 
that  he  thinks  it  evident  a  powerful  monarchy  had 
fubfifted  in  Iran  fer  nges  before  the  acceffion  of  that 
hero  ;  that  this  monarchy  was  called  the  Mahebedlan. 
dynafty  ;  and  that  it  was  in  faft  the  oldeft  monarchy 
m  the  world.    The  evidence  upon  which  the  prefident 
refts  this  opinion,  is  the  work  of  a  Mahometan  tra- 
veller, compiled  from  the  books  of  fuch  Perfians  as 
fled  from  their  country  upon  the  innovation  in  religion 
made  by  Zoroafter :  and  if  thefe  books,  of  which  a 
few  ftill  remain,  be  genuine,  and  the  Mahometan  a 
faithful  compiler,  fads  of  which  Sir  William  has  not 
the  fmalleft  doubt,  the  evidence  is  certainly  fufficlent 
to  bear  the  fuperftruAure  which  he  has  raifed  upon  it. 

If  the  Perfian  monarchy  was  thus  ancient,  it  is  na-  Perhaps  tlr^ 
tural  to  fuppofe  that  Perfia  or  Irkn  was  the  original  "f  g^'al  feat 
feat  of  the  human  race,  whence  colonies  were  fent  out'^^  ^"^^^ 
or  emigraJed  of  themfeives  to  people  the  reft  of  the'^'^"""* 
habitable  globe.    This  fuppofition  is  adually  made  by 
our  ingenious  author,  who  ftrongly  cofifirms  it  by  re- 

.mark*. 
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Pei-fia.  marks  on  the  ir.ofl  ancient  language  of  Perfn,  which 
^"""y-—^  he  fhows  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  Sanfcrlt,  aa 
well  as  of  the  Greek,  L^itin,  and  Gothic  (fee  Philo- 
logy). He  therefore  holds,  as  a  propofition  firmly 
eftablifhed,  '*  that  Iran  or  Ptrfia,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  was 
the  true  centre  of  population,  of  knowledge,  of  lan- 
guages, and  of  arts  ;  which  inftead  of  travelling  well- 
ward  only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eaft- 
ward,  ss  might  with  equal  reafon  have  been  afferted, 
were  expanded  in  all  direftions  to  all  the  regions  of 
the  world."  He  thinks  it  is  from  good  authority  that 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  brings  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain from  Armenia  ;  that  the  Goths  have  been  con- 
cluded to  come  from  Perfia  ;  and  that  botli  the  Irifh 
and  old  Britons  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  :  for  all  thefe  places! 
were  comprehended  within  the  ancient  Iran. 

Of  this  fir!l  Perfian  monarchy  we  have  no  hiftorical 
5  accounts;  and  muft  therefore,  afcer  having  thus  men- 
Accounts  of  tioned  its  defcend  at  once  to  the  era  of  Cyrus.  '1  his 
the  birth,  prince  is  celebrated  "both  by  facred  and  profane  hifto- 
rians;  hut  the  latter  are  at  no  fmall  variance  concern- 
ing his  birth  and  acceffion  to  the  throne.  According 
to  Herodotus,  Aftyages,  the  laft  king  of  the  Medes, 
being  warned  in  a  dream,  that  the  fon  who  was  to  be 
born  of  his  daughter  Mundane,  fhould  one  day  be  lord 
of  Afia,  refolved  to  marry  her,  not  to  a  Mede,  but  to 
a  Perfian.  Accordingly  he  chofe  for  her  hufband  one 
Cambyfes,  a  man  of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  and  of  no 
very  high  ftatioOi  However,  about  a  year  after  they 
were  mnrried,  Aftyages  was  frightened  by  another 
dream,  which  made  him  refolve  to  difpatch  the  infant 
•as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  korn.  Hereupon  the  king  fent 
■for  his  daughter,  and  put  her  under  confinement, 
where  ftie  Was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  fon.  The  in- 
fant was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  Harpagus,  with 
ftri£l  orders  to  deftroy  it  in  what  manner  he  thought 
proper.  But  he,  having  acquainted  his  wife  with 
the  command  he  had  received,  by  her  advice  gave 
it  to  a  ftiepherd,  defiring  him  to  let  it  perifti  by  expo- 
sing it.  But  the  ftiepherd,  out  of  compaflion,  expo- 
fed  a  ftill-horn  child  which  his  wife  happened  to  be 
then  delivered  of,  and  brought  up  the  fon  of  Man- 
dane  as  his  own,  giving  him  the  name  of  Cyrus, 

When  the  young  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  ten 
years,  as  he  was  one  day  at  play  with  other  children 
of  the  fame  age>  he  was  chofen  king  by  his  companions; 
and  having,  in  virtue  of  that  dignity,  divided  them  in- 
to feveral  orders  and  clafles,  the  fon  of  Artembares,  a 
lord  of  eminent  dignity  among  the  Mede^,  refufed  to 
obey  his  orders  ;  whereupon  Cyrus  caufed  him  to  be 
feized,  and  whipped  very  feverely.  The  boy  ran  cry- 
ing to  his  father  ;  and  he  imme«!iately  haftened  to  the 
king's  palat  e,  loudly  complaining  of  the  affront  his  fon 
iiad  received  from  the  fon  of  a  Have,  and  intreating 
Aftyages  to  revenge,  by  fome  exemplary  punifhment, 
the  indi;jnity  offered  to  him  and  his  family.  Aftyages, 
.commanding  both  the  herdfman  and  his  fon  to  be 
brought  before  him,  aflced  the  latter,  how  he,  who  was 
the  fon  of  fo  mean  a  man,  had  dared  to  abufe  the  fon 
of  one  of  the  chief  lord'*  of  the  kingdom  ?  Cyrus  re- 
plied, that  he  had  done  no  more  than  he  had  a  right 
to  do  ;  for  the  boys  of  the  neighbuurhood  having  cho- 
fen him  king,  becaufe  they  thought  him  moft  worthy 
®f  that  dignity,  and  performed  what  be,  vefted  with 


that  character,  had  commanded,  the  fon  of  Artcni*  -PcrA?' 
bares  alone  had  flighted  his  orders,  and  for  his  difobe-  '"^'^ 
dience  had  fuffered  the  puniftiment  he  deferved.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  converfation  Aftyages  happening  to 
recolledl,  that  his  grandfon,  whom  lie  had  ordered  to 
be  deftroyed,  would  have  been  about  the  fame  age  with 
Cyrus,  began  to  queftion  the  fhepherd  concerning  bis 
fuppofed  fon,  and  at  laft  obtained  from  him  a  con- 
ftffion  of  the  whole  truth. 

Aftyages  having  now  difcovered  Cyrus  to  be  hi'a 
grandfon,  fent  for  Harpagus,  who  alfo  confefted  that 
he  had  not  feen  Mandane's  fon  deftroyed,  but  had 
given  him  to  the  ftiepherd  ;  at  which  Aftyages  was  fo 
much  incenfed,  that,  having  Invited  Harpsgus  to  an 
entertainment,  he  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  the  f^efh 
of  his  own  fou.  When  he  had  done,  the  king  afked 
him  whether  he  liked  bis  victuals  ;  and  Harpagus  an- 
fwering,  that  he  had  never  tafted  any  thing  more  de- 
licious, the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  brought 
in  a  balket,  containing  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
his  fon,  defiring  him  to  uncover  the  baflcet,  and  take 
what  he  liked  bcft.  Hs  did  as  they  defired,  and  be* 
held  the  mangled  remains  of  his  only  child  without  be- 
traying the  leaft  concern,  fo  great  was  the  command 
which  he  had  over  his  pallionj.  The  king  then  allied 
him,  whether  he  knew  with  what  kind  of  meat  he  had 
been  entertained.  Harpagus  replied,  that  he  knew 
very  well,  and  was  alvvaj  s  pleafed  with  what  his  fove- 
reign  thought  fit  to  ordain  ;  and  having  thus  replied, 
with  a  furprifing  temper  he  collefted  the  mangled  parta 
of  his  innocent  fon,  and  went  home^ 

Aftyages  having  thus  vented  his  rage  on  Harpagus, 
began  next  to  confult  what  he  fliould  do  with  Cyrus* 
The  magi,  however,  eafed  him  of  his  fears  with  re- 
gard to  him,  by  afluring  him,  that  as  the  boy  had 
been  once  chofen  king  by  his  companions,  the  dream 
had  been  already  verified,  and  that  Cyrus  never  w  ould 
reign  in  any  other  fenfe.  The  king,  being  well  pleafed 
with  this  anfwer,  called  Cyrus,  and,  owning  how  much 
he  had  been  wanting  in  the  affeftion  which  he  ought 
to  have  had  towards  him,  defired  him  to  prepare  for  a 
journey  into  Perfia,  where  he  would  find  his  father 
and  mother  in  circumftances  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  poor  ftiepherd  and  his  wife  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  lived.  Cyrus,  on  his  arrival  at  his  father's 
houfe,  was  received  with  the  greateft  joy.  When  he 
grew  up,  he  foon  became  popular  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  parts ;  till  at  laft  his  friendftilp  was 
courted  by  Harpagus,  who  had  never  forgot  the  cruel 
treatment  he  received  from  Aftyages.  By  his  means 
a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  Aftyages;  who  being 
overthrown  in  two  fucceflive  engagements,  was  takca 
prifoner  and  confined  for  life. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  rife  of  Cy- 
ru8  is  much  more  confonant  to  Scripture ;  for  hv  tells 
us,  that  Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  Medes  and  Perfir.ns.  Ai  cordin;;-  to  him,  Cyrus 
was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Man- 
dane  the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  Perfia.  He 
was  born  a  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother 
of  Mandanc.  He  lived  till  the  age  of  twelve  with  his 
parents  in  Ptrfia,  being  educated  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  s>nd  inured  to  fatigues  and  military  ex-  • 
ercifes.  At  this  age  he  was  taken  to  the  court  of 
Aftyages,  where  he  refided  four  years ;  when  the  re^ 
8  volt 
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volt  oT  the  Medes  and  Perfians  from  the  Babylonians 
happened,  and  which  ended  in  the  deftriifiion  of  the 
Babylonifh  empire,  ae  related  under  the  article  Ba- 
bylon. 

While  Cyrus  was  employed  in  the  Babylonifh  war, 
before  he  attacked  the  metropolis  itfelf,  he  reduced  all 
the  nations  of  Afia  Minor.  The  moft  formidable  of 
thcfe  were  the  Lydians,  whofe  kin^  Crosfus  affem- 
bled  a  very  numerous  army,  compofed  of  all  the  other 
nations  in  t>iat  part  of  Afi.^,  as  well  as  of  Egyptians, 
Oreeks,  and  Thracians.  Cyrus  being  informed  of 
thefe  vaft  preparations,  augmented  his  forces  to 
196,000  men,  and  with  them  advanced  againft  the 
enemy,  who  were  affembled  near  the  river  PaAolus. 
After  long  marches,  he  came  up  with  them  at  Thym- 
bra,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  LytUa.  Be- 
fidcG  the  horfe  and  foot,  which  amounted  to  1 96,000, 
as  already  obferved,  Cyrus  had  300  chariots  armed 
with  fcythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  foui  horfes  ahreaft, 
covered  with  trappings  that  were  proof  aga  nft  all  forts 
of  mifiive  weapons  :  he  had  h'kewife  a  great  number 
of  chariots  of  a  larger  fize,  upon  each  of  wh'ch  was 
placed  a  tower  about  1 8  or  20  feet  high,  and  in  each 
tower  were  lodged  20  archers.  Thefe  towers  were 
drawn  by  16  oxen  yoked  abreaft.  There  was  more- 
over a  confiderable  number  of  camels,  each  mounted 
by  two  Arabian  archers,  the  one  •looking  towards  the 
head,  and  the  other  towards  the  hinder  p?.rt  of  the 
camel.  The  army  of  Crccfus  confided  of  420,000  men. 
The  Egyptians,  who  alone  were  120,000  in  number, 
being  the  main  ftrength  of  the  army,  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  Both  armies  v^ere  drawn  up  in  an  im- 
jT^enfe  plain,  which  gave  room  for  the  extending  of  the 
wings  on  cither  lide  ;  and  the  defign  of  Crosfua,  upon 
which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  viftory,  was  to 
furrouni  and  hem  in  the  enemy's  army. 

When  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other, 
Crcefus,  obferving  how  much  his  front  exceeded  that 
of  Cyru9,  ma;'.e  the  centre  halt,  but  commanded  fthe 
two  wings  to  advance,  with  a  dcfign  to  inclofe  the 
Perfian  army,  and  begin  the  attack  on  both  fides  at 
cnce.  When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian 
forces  were  fufficiently  extended,  Crcefusgave  the  fig- 
nal  to  the  main  body,  which  marched  up  to  the  front 
of  the  Perfian  anr.y,  while  the  two  wings  attacked 
them  in  flank  ;  fo  that  Cyrus's  army  was  hemmed  in 
on  all  fides,  and,  ao  Xeno-phon  exprclTes  it,  was  in- 
clofed  like  a  fmal'l  fquare  drawn  within  a  great  one. 
This  motion,  however,  did  not  at  all  alarm  the  Per- 
fian commander  ;  hut,  giving  his  troops  the  fignal  to 
face  about,  he  attacked  in  flank  thofe  forces  that  were 
goini;  to  fall  upon  his  rear  fo  vigoroufly,  that  he  put 
them  into  great  diforder.  At  the  fame  tlm^e  a  fqua- 
dron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance  againfl.  the  ene- 
my's other  wing,  which  confifted  moftly  of  cavalry. 
The  horfes  were  fo  frightened  at  the  approach  of  thefe 
animals,  that  moft  of  them  threw  their  rider«,  and  trod 
them  under  foot  ;  which  occafioncd  great  confufion. 
Then  Artagefes,  an  officer  of  great  valour  and  expe- 
rience, at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  charged 
them  fo  briflily,  that  thty  could  never  afterwards  rally ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chariots,  armed  with  fcythes, 
being  driven  in  among  them,  they  were  entirely  rout- 
ed. Both  the  enemy's  wings  being  thus  put  to  flight, 
Cyrus  coramandcd  his  chiitf  favourite  Abradates  to 
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fall  upon  the  centre  with  the  large  chaiiots  above-  Pcrfia. 
mentioned.  The  fitft  ranks,  confifting  moftly  of  Ly-  '~'"~v  '  ■* 
dians,  not  being  able  to  ftand  fo  violent  a  charge,  im- 
mediately gave  way  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  being  cover- 
ed with  their  bucklers,  and  marching  fo  clofe  that  the 
chariots  had  not  room  to  penetrate  their  ranks,  a  great 
flaughter  of  the  Perfians  enfued.  Abradates  himfelf 
was  killed,  his  chariot  overturned,  and  the  greaceft 
part  of  his  men  were  cut  in  pieces.  Upon  his  death,  the 
Egyptians,  advancing  boldly,  obliged  the  Perfian  in- 
fantry to  give  way,  and  drove  them  back  quite  to  their 
engines.  There  they  met  with  a  new  fhower  of  darts 
and  javelins  from  their  machines;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Perfian  rear  advancing  fword  in  hand,  obli- 
ged their  fpearmen  and  archers  to  return  to  the  charge. 
In  the  mean  time  Cyrus,  having  put  to  flight  both  the 
horfe  and  foot  on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  puTiedon 
t©  the  centre,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  hia- 
Perfians  again  giving  ground  ;  and  judging  that  the 
only  way  to  ftop  the  E^^yptians,  v/ho  were  purfuing 
them,  would  be  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  hs  did  fo; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Perfian  cavalry  coming  up  to 
his  afliftance,  the  fight  was  renewed  with  great  {laugh- 
ter on  both  fides.  Cyrus  himfelf  vs'as  in  great  danger  ; 
for  his  horfe  being  killed  under  him,  he  fell  among  the 
midft  of  his  enemies :  but  the  Perfians,  alarmed  at  the- 
danger  of  their  geneial,  threw  themfelves  headlong  on 
their  opponents,  refcued  him,  and  made  a  terrible fl;mi^h- 
ter;  till  at  laPc  Cyrus,  admiring  the  valour  of  the  Egyp-  . 
tians,  offered  them  honourable  conditions :  letting  them 
know  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their  allies  had  abandon- 
ed them.  They  accepted  the  terms  offered  them  ;  and 
having  agreed  with  Cyrus  that  they  flrould  not  be  ob- 
liged to  carry  arms  againft  Crcefus,  they  engaged  in 
the  fervice  of  the  conqueror,  and  continued  faithful  ta 
him  ever  after.  ^ 

The  next  morning  Cyrus  advanced  towards  Sardis,  Sardi'sta— 
and  Crosfus  marched  out  to  oppofe  him  at  the  head  of  ken,  and 
the  Lydians  only  ;  for  his  allies  had  all  abandoned  ''^"^  Lydiaa' 
him.  Their  ftrength  confifted  moftly  in  cavalry:  which 
Cyrus  being  well  appri fed  of,  he  ordered  his  camels  to  thrown, 
advance  ;  by  whom  the  horfes  were  fo  frightened,  that 
they  became  quite  ungovernable.    However,  the  Ly- 
dians difmounted,  and  for  fome  time  made  a  vigorous 
refiftance  on  foot ;  but  were  at  laft  driven  into  the  city, 
which  was  taken  two  days  after  :  and  thus  the  Lydian 
empire  was  totally  deftroyed. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Sardis,  Cyrus  turned  his  arms  Reduces 
againft  Babylon  itfelf,  which  he  reduced  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article.  Having  fettled  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  Cyrus  took  a 
review  of  all  his  forces,  which  he  found  to  confift  of 
6do,ooo  foot,  1 20,000  horfe,  and  2000  chariots  armed 
with  fcythes.  With  thefe  he  extended  hia  dominion 
all  over  the  nations  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and  to 
the  Red  Sea  ;  after  which  he  continued  to  reign 
peaceably  over  his  vjft  empire  till  his  death,  which 
happened  about  5-29  before  Chrift.  According  to  His  deaths. 
Xenophon,  he  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  others  tell 
us,  that,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Scythians, 
he  was  by  them  overthrown  and  cut  in  pieces  with  hia 
whole  army,  amounting  to  200,coo  men.  But  this  i* 
very  improbable,  feeing  all  authors  agree  that  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus  was  extant  at  Pafargada  in  Perfia  in  the.  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  which- it  could  Dot  have  been. 
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f-('rri;\,  5f  Iv'si  body  Ind  remained  In  the  po/feffion  of  the  Sc-y- 
"""w-^  thians,  as  thefe  authors  aflert. 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Perfian  empire  extended 
from  the  river  Indus  to  the  -<Egean  Sea.  On  the  north 
it  was  hounded  by  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas,  and 
on  the  South  by  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  That  monarch 
kept  his  refulence  for  the  feven  cold  months  at  B.iby- 
lon,  by  reafon  of  the  warmth  of  th::t  climate  ;  three 
months  in  the  fpring  he  fpent  at  Sufa,  and  two  at  Ec- 
batan  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  On  his  death-bed 
he  appointed  his  fon  Cambyfes  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
empire  ;  and  to  his  other  fon,  Smerdis,  he  gave  feveral 
coiifrierable  governments.  The  new  monarch  imme- 
diately fet  about  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  ;  vvhich  he 
accompliflied  in  the  manner  related  in  the  hiftory  of 
that  country. 

Having  reduced  Egypt,  Cambyfes  next  refolved  to 
turn  his  arms  againft  the  Carthaginians,  Hammonians, 
and  Elhiopiai  s.  But  he  was  obliged  to  drop  thefirft 
of  thefe  enterprizes,  becaufe  the  Phoenicians  refufed 
to  fupply  him  with  {hips  againft  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a  Phosnician  colony.  However,  he  fent 
smhafiadors  into  Ethiopia  with  a  dcfign  to  get  intelli- 
gence of  the  ftate  and  ftrength  of  the  country.  But 
the  Ethiopian  monarch,  being  well  apprifed  of  the 
errand  on  which  they  came,  treated  them  with  great 
contempt.  In  return  for  the  prefents  fent  him  hy 
Cambyfes,  he  fent  his  own  bow ;  and  advifed  the  Per- 
Ihns  to  make  war  upon  the  Ethiopians  when  they  could 
bend  fach  a  Ihong  bow  as  eafily  as  he  "did,  and  to 
thank  the  gods  that  the  Ethiopians  had  no  ambition  to 
extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own  country. 

Cambyfes  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  anfwer  by 
his  ambaffadors  than  he  flew  into  a  violent  paifion  ; 
and  ordered  his  army  immediately  to  begin  their  march, 
without  confidcring  that  they  were  neither  furnilhed 
with  provifiona  nor  any  other  neceffary.  When  he 
arrived  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached 
50,000  men,  with  orders  to  deftroy  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  :  but  all  thefc  periflied  in  the  defert ; 
not  a  fingle  ptrfon  arriving  either  at  the  oriicle,  or 
returning  to  Thebes.  The  reft  of  the  army,  led  by 
Cambyfes  himfclf,  experienced  incredible  hardfiiips  ; 
for,  not  being  provided  with  any  neceffaries,  they  had 
not  marched  a  fifth  part  of  the  way  when  they  were 
obliged  to  kill  and  eat  their  bealts  of  burthen.  When 
thefe  failed,  the  foldiers  fed  on  grafs  and  roots,  as 
long  as  any  could  be  found  ;  and  at  laft  were  reduced 
to  the  dreadful  neceffity  of  eating  one  another ;  every 
t<nth  man,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  condemned  to 
fcrve  as  food  for  his  companions.  The  king,  however, 
obftinately  perfifted  in  his  defign  ;  till,  being  appre- 
henfive  of  the  danger  he  himfelf  was  in,  he  retreated 
to  Thebes,  after  having  loll  the  greateft  part  of  his 
J4  army. 

Hemiirder,  Cambyfes  was  a  man  of  a  very  cruel  ajid  fufpicious 
brother,  jeniper,  of  whi^'h  he  gave  many  inftances;  and  the 
following  proved  indire£tly  the  caufe  of  his  death. — 
Wc  have  already  obferved  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
fent  his  bow  in  return  for  the  prefents  brought  to  him 
by  the  ambaffadors  of  Cambyfes,  The  only  man  in 
the  Peril  m  army  who  could  bend  this  bow  was  Smer- 
dis  the  king's  brother ;  and  this  inftance  of  his  pcr- 
fonal  ftrength  fo  alarmed  the  tyrant,  that,  without  any 
crime  alleged,  be  caufcd  hioi  to  be  murdertd.  This 
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gave  oconnon  ta  one  Smcrdi?,  a  mnglan,  \\ho  groatly  IV-* 
refembled  the  other  Smerdis  in  looks,  to  alTume  the '  ' 
name  of  the  deceafed  prince,  and  to  raife  a  rebellion 
againll  Cambyfes,  who  was  generally  hate  !  for  his 
cruelty  ;  and  this  he  could  the  more  eafily  do,  as  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  had  been  committed  to 
this  Smerdis  during  the  king's  abfcnce.  Cambyfes,  oa 
reccivmgthe  news  of  this  revolt,  immediately  ordered 
his  army  to  march,  in  order  to  fupprefa  it ;  but  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horfe,  his  fword,  flipping  out  of  its 
fcabbard,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  On  this  acci- 
dent, he  aflced  the  name  of  the  city  where  he  was; 
and  being  told  that  it  was  Ecbatan,  he  faid  in  the 
prefence  of  all  his  attendunrs,  *'  Fate  has  decreed  that 
Cambyfes  the  fon  of  Cyrus  fh'iU  die  in  this  place." 
For,  having  confulted  the  oracle  of  Butus,  which  was 
very  famous  in  that  country,  he  was  told  that  he 
fliould  die  :'.t  Ecbatan.  i  his  he  had  always  underftood 
of  Ecbatan  in  Media,  and  had  therefore  refolved  to 
avoid  it.  Being  now,  however,  convinced  that  his 
end  approached,  he  affemhled  the  cbiif  Perfian  lords 
who  ferved  in  the  army,  and  having  told  them  th  it  hig 
brother  was  certainly  dead,  he  exhorted  them  never  to 
fubmit  to  the  impoflor,  or  fuffer  the  fovcreignty 
again  to  pafi,  from  the  Perfians  to  the  Medes,  to  which 
nation  Smerdis  belonged,  but  to  ufe  their  utinofl 
endeavours  to  place  one  of  their  own  blood  on  the 
throne. 

As  the  king's  wound  mortified,  he  lived  but  a  few  His  de 
days  after  this;  but  the  affcmbly  fuppofing  that  he 
had  fpoken  only  out  of  hatred  to  his  fjrother,  quietly 
fubmitted  to  the  impoflor,  who  was  thus  for  a  time 
elfablifhed  on  the  throne.  Indeed,  from  his  conduft 
during  the  flrort  time  which  he  enjoyed  the  kingdom, 
he  appears  to  have  been  not  at  all  undeferviug  of  a  ^ 
crown.  He  began  with  granting  to  all  his  fubjedls  aiij^g;^^ 
exemption  from  taxes  and  mihtary  fervice  for  three  Smerd 
years,  and  treated  all  of  them  in  the  moft  beneficent  "^'^giai 
manner.  To  fecure  himfclf  on  the  throne  the  more 
effeftually,  he  married  Atolfa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus ; 
thinking,  that  in  cafe  of  a  difcovery  be  might  hold  the 
cm.pire  by  her  title.  She  had  before  bten  married  to  her 
brother  Cambyfes,  on  a  dctifion  of  the  magi  t'lat  a 
king  of  Petfia  might  do  as  he  pleafed ;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  decifion  Siritnlis  alio  married  her  as  !ier  brother. 
The  extreme  caution  of  Smerdis,  however,  promoted  ^.jj^ 
the  difcovery  of  his  impofture.  He  had  married  alliiure  dl 
his  preclecefibr's  wives,  among  whom  was  one  Phedy-vercd. 
ma,  tiie  daughter  of  Otanes  a  Perfian  noLIeman  of  the 
firil  rank.  Otanes,  who  fufpe£ted  that  the  king  was 
not  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  fent  a'trulty  meffenger 
to  his  daughter,  defiring  to  know  whether  he  wasfo  or 
not  ;  but  Phedyma,  having  never  feen  this  Smerdis, 
could  not  give  aay  anfwer.  Her  fatiier  then  defired 
her  to  inquire  at  .  itoffa,  who  could  not  hut  know  her 
own  brother.  However,  he  was  again  difappointed  ; 
for  Phedyma  acqminted  hirn  that  all  the  king's  wives 
were  lodged  in  diitinft  and  (eparate  apartments, 
without  being  allowed  to  fee  each  other.  This  greatly 
increafed  the  fufpicions  of  Otnnes;  upon  which  he  fent 
his  daughter  a  third  meffage,  defiring  her,  the  next 
time  fhe  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  king's  bed,  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  feeling  whether  he  had  ears  or  not  : 
for  Cyrus  had  formerly  caufed  the  ears  of  SinerJis  the 
niagian  to  be  cut  off  for  fome  crime  of  which  he  had 
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heen  pfullty  ;  fo  that,  if  the  king  had  caw,  rtie  might 
then  be  affured  that  he  was  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus. 
The  event  (howed  that  the  fufpicions  of  Otanes  were 
^      juft  ;  and  Phedyma  having  acquainted  her  father  that 
ifpira  the  king  had  no  ears,  a  confpiracy  was  immediately 
Tmed  formed  againft  him.    While  the  con fpirators  were  de- 
bating ahout  the  proper  means  of  carrying  their  defigns 
into  execution,  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes  happening 
to  arrive  at  Sufa  where  his  father  was  governor,  they 
all  agreed  to  make  him  privy  to  their  defign.-  He 
told  them,  at  their  firft  meeting,  that  he  thought  no- 
body in  the  empire  but  himfelf  had  known  that  Smer- 
<Vi6  the  fon  of  Cyrus  was  dead,  and  tlie  throne  ufurped 
by  one  of  the  magi ;  that  he  had  come  wich  a  defij^n 
to  kill  the  ufurper,  without  imparting  his  defign  to  any 
one,  that  the  glory  of  fuch  an  adb'on  might  be  entirely 
his  own.    But  fince  others  wtrc  apprifed  of  the  im- 
pofture,  he  infifted  that  the  lifurper  Ihouid  be  difpatched 
without  delay.    Otancs,  en  the  other  hand,  was  for 
putting  off  the  enterprifc  till  fome  better  opportunity 
offered  ;  mit  Darius  protefted,  that  if  they  did  not 
make  the  attempt  th^t  very  day,  he  would  prevent  any 
one  from  accufing  him,  by  difclofing  the  whole  matter 
to  the  impoftor  himfelf. 

in  the  mean  time,  Smerdis  and  his  brother  had  by 
great  promifes  prevailed  on  Prenafpes  (the  executioner 
of  the  true  Smerdis)  to  bind  himfelf  by  an  oath  not  to 
difcover  the  fraud  they  had  put  on  the  Perfians,  and 
even  to  make  a  public  fpeech,  declaring  that  the  pre- 
fent  king  of  Perfia  was  really  the  fon  of  Cyrus.  At 
the  time  appointed,  he  began  his  difcourfe  with  the 
genealogy  of  Cyrus,  putting  his  hearers  in  mind  of  the 
great  favours  the  nation  had  received  from  that  prince. 
After  having  extolled  Cyrus  and  his  family,  to  the 
^reat  aftonifhment  of  all  prefent,  he  confefTed  the 
whole  tranfa^^ion  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Smer- 
<li8 ;  telling  the  people,  that  the  apprehenfjons  of  the 
danger  he  muft  inevitably  run  by  publifliing  the  im- 
pofture  had  conftrained  him  to  conceal  it  fo  long  ;  but 
now,  not  being  a!)le  any  longer  to  a£l  fuch  a  diflionour- 
able  part,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  compel- 
led by  Cambyfes  to  put  his  brother  to  death  with  his 
own  hand,  and  that  the  perfon  who  poffelTed  the  throne 
,Wris  Smerdis  the  magian.  He  then  begged  pardon  of 
■the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had  committed;  and 
fulminating  many  imprecations  againft  the  Perfians  if 
they  failed  to  recover  the  fovereignty,  he  threw  him- 
felf headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  on  which  he 
flood,  and  died  on  the  fpot. 

In  the  mean  time  the  confpirators,  who  were  ad- 
vancing towards  the  palace,  were  informed  of  what  had 
happened  ;  and  Otanes  was  again  for  deferring  the  ex- 
ecution  of  their  enterprife  :  but  Darius  infiftmg  upon 
the  danger  of  delay,  they  proceeded  boldly  to  the  pa- 
lace ;  and  being  admitted  by  the  guards,  who  did  not 
fufped  them,  they  killed  both  the  ufurper  and  his  bro- 
ther ;  after  which  they  expofed  their  heads  to  the 
people,  and  c^eclared  the  whole  impofture.  The  Per- 
fians at  this  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  fell  on  the 
whole  fed,  and  killed  every  one  of  the  magi  they  could 
meet  with  ;  and  had  not  the  iliughter  been  flopped  by 
night,  not  one  of  the  order  would  have  been  left  alive. 
The  day  on  which  this  flaughter  happened  was  after- 
wards  celebrated  by  the  Perfians  with  the  greateft  fo- 
lemnity,  and  called  by  the  name  o-f  Masophonio,  or 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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the  Jlaughter  of  the  Magi.    On  that  feftival  the  magi  Perda, 
durit  not  appear  abroad,   but  were  obliged  to  'fiiiit  "^-v— *^ 
themfelves  up  in  their  houfes.    Smerdis  the  magian 
reigned  only  eight  months. 

When  the  tumult  was  a  little  fubfided,  the  confpi- 
rators, who  were  fcven  in  number,  met  together  in 
order  to  ele<ft  a  new  king,  or  to  determine  what  form 
of  government  they  fhould  next  introduce.  Otane* 
was  for  a  republic :  but  being  over  ruled  by  the  reft, 
he  dtclnred,  that  as  he  was  dttermincd  not  to  be  a 
king,  neither  would  he  be  ruled  by  one  ;  and  therefore 
infuted  that  he  and  his  family  fhould  ever  afterwards 
remain  free  from  ful  jcSion  to  the  royal  power.  Thiis 
was  not  only  granted,  but  it  was  further  agreed  by  the 
other  fix,  that  whoever  was  chofen  fhould  every  yeai" 
prefent  Otanes  wich  a  Median  veft,  a  mark  of  great 
diftinftion  among  the  Perfians,  becaufe  lit  '.».l  been 
the  chief  author  of  th.e  enterprife.  They  further  agreed 
to  meet  at  a  certain  place  next  morning  at  funrife  on 
horfeback,  and  that  he  whofe  horfe  firfl  neighed  fhould 
be  king.  This  being  overheard  by  Oebores,  who  had  Darius  Hy- 
the  care  of  Darius's  horfes,  he  led  ;i  mare  over-night  ^^'l'? 
to  the  place,  and  brought  his  mailer's  horfe  to  her. 
The  next  morning,  the  horfe  remembering  the  pb.ce, 
immediately  neighed  for  the  mare  ;  and  the  five  lords 
difmounting,  fainted  Darius  as  their  king. 

Darius  Hyftafpes  was  eleded  king  of  Perfia  in  the 
year  522  B.  C.  Immediately  after  his  accefTion,  he 
promoted  the  other  fix  confpirators  to  the  firft  employ* 
ments  in  the  kingdom,  married  the  tvvo'daugliters  of 
Cyrus,  Atoffa  and  Artyftona,  Parmys  the  daughter  of 
the  true  Smerdis,  and  Phedyma  the  daughter  of  Ota-, 
nes,  who  had  deteAed  the  impofture  of  the  magian.  He 
then  divided  the  whole  empire  into  20  fatrapies  or  9:0- 
vernments,  and  appointed  a  governor  over  each  divifion, 
ordering  them  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  The  in- 
habitants of  Colchis,  with  fome  others,  were  enjoined 
only  to  make  annual  prefents,  and  the  Arabians  to 
furnifh  evi'ry  year  fuch  a  quantity  of  frankincenfe  as 
equalled  the  weight  of  1000  talents.  Thus  Dariiia 
received  the  yearly  tribute  of  14.5(50  Eubccic  talents, 
upwards  of  260.GO0  pounds  fterling. 

Under  Darins,  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem,  which  had  been  obftnifted  by  C  imbyfes  and  ' 
Smerdis,  went  on  fuccefsfully,  and  the  Jewifh  flate 
was  entirely  reftored.  The  moil:  remaikable  of  Darius's 
other  tranfaftions  were  his  expeditions  againft  Ba'  y- 
lon  ;  againft  Scythia,  India,  ?nd  Greece.    The  expe- 
dition againft  B:i!;ylon  took  place  in  the  year  5  17  B.  C.Revo"of 
when  the  people,  unable  to  bear  the  oppr^flion  of  the  the  Baby- 
Perfians,  and  likewife  difcontented  becaufe  the  feat  oflonians. 
government  was  removed  from  their  city  to  Snfa  in 
Perfia,  toe  k  the  opportunity  of  the  troubles  which 
happened  in  the  reigns  of  Cambyfes  .and  Smerdis,  to 
ftore  their  city  with  all  kinds  of  provifions  fufficient  to 
feive  them  for  many  years;  after  which  they  Lroke 
out  into  an  open  rebellion,  and  this  q'lickly  brought 
upon  them  Darius  with  ail  his  forces.  The  Babylonians 
perceiving  themfelves  ftlut  up  by  fo  numerous  an  army, 
turned  all  their  thoughts  towards  the  fupportintr  of  a  » 
long  fiege,  which  they  imagined  would  tire  cut  the 
king's  troops.    To  prevent  the  confumption  of  their 
provifions,  they  took  the  moft  barbarous  and  cruel  re- 
folution  that  ever  was  put  in  execution  by  any  nation. 
They  agreed  amoiig  themfelves  to  get  rid  of  all  nn  ic- 
X  celTtiry 
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Perfia,    cefTary  itioutBs  j.  and  therefore,  gathering  together  all 

^■'^v  'the  old  men,  women,  aad  children,  they  ftrangled 

them  without  diftinaion  ;  every  one  being  allowed 
only  to  keep  the  wife  he  liked  beft,  and  a  maid-fervant 
to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe.  The  fiege  continued  for 
a  year  and  eight  months ;  nor  was  there  any  likelihood 
of  its  being  ended,  when  Zopyrus,  one  of  Darius's  chief 
cominandtrs,  put  him  in  pofTeffion  of  it  by  the  follow- 
ing ftratagera.    He  cut  off  his  nofe  zhd  cars,  and 
having  mangled  his  body  with  ftripea  in  a  moft  cruel 
manner,  he^  fled  to  the  Babylonians  thus  disfi2;ured, 
pretending  that  he  had  been  fo  treated  by  Darius  for 
adv"ifing  him  to  raife  the  fiege.    Being  intrufted  with 
the  command  of  forae  forces,  he  cut  off  Ceveral  parties 
of  the  Perfian  army,  whom  Darius  thus  facrificed  in 
order  to  raifie  the  charader  of  Zopyrus  the  higher 
among  the  Babylonians.    In  this  manner  he  fo  much 
cftablvlhed  his  ctcdit,  that  at  laft  he  was  made  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  all  the  Babyloniih  forces,  and  the 
guard  of  the  city  committed  entirely  to  his  care ;  and 
BO  fooner  was  this  done  than  he  delivered  it  up  to 
Darius,  who,  to  prevent  their  rebelling  a  fecond  time, 
beat  down  the  walls  of  that  metropolis  to  the  height 
of        cubits.     Three  thoufand  of  the  moft  adive 
in  the  rebellion  were  impaled  ;  the  reft  pardoned. 
As  they  had  defttoyed  moft  of  their  women,  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  commanded  to  fumi(h  them 
■with  wives,  and  50,000  women  were  fent  to  that  city, 
.by  which  n^eans  it  was  prevented  from  being  depopu- 
hted.    Zopyrus  was  rewarded  with  the  higheft  ho- 
nours, and  had  the  whole  reven^ues  of  Babylon  beftow- 
ed  on  him  for  life. 
His  unfuc-      After  the  rednaion  of  Babylon  Darius  undertook 
cefsful  ex-  a  Scythian  expedition,  direfted  againft  thofe^  nations 
pedition     ^^|ch  lie  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.  His 
Shilns""  pretext  for  thU  war  was,  to  revenge  the  calamities 
'  which  thefe  nations  had  brought  upon  Aiia  about  120 
years  before,  when  they  invaded  and  fubdued  Media ; 
keeping  it  in  fubjeaion  for  the  fpace  of  28  ye3r3,_  as 
we  have  related  under  that  article.    In  this  expedition 
he  was  attended  with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  With 
thefe  he  marched  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus ;  which 
.having  paffed  on  a  bridge  of  boata,  he  reduced  all 
Thrace.    From  Thrace  he  advanced  tg  the  Danube, 
where  he  had  appointed  his  fleet  to  meet  him.  This 
river  he  p;:ffed  on  another  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered 
Scythia.    His  enemies,  however,  were  too  wife  t@  op- 
pofe  fuch  a  formidable  power  in  the  open  field  ;  and 
therefore  retired  before  him,  wafting  ihe  country  as 
they  '.vent  along,  till  at  laft  the  king,  fet^fible  of  the 
danger  he  was  in,  refolved  to  give  over  the  enterprife 
and  return  home.     In  ortler  to  d«  fo  w^ith  fafety,  he 
li'rhted  a  great  number  of  fires  in  the  night-tiraCi  and 
decamped  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  old  men  and  the 
fick,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The 
Scfthians  perceiving  that  Dnrius  was  gone,  detached 
a  conUcle^able  body  to  the  brid^re  over  the  Danube  ; 
and  ab  they  wtr.-  well  acquainted  with  the  roads,  they 
got  thither  before  the  Perlians.    The  Scythians  had 
fent  e>;preffes  beforehand  to  perfuac'e  the  lonians, 
whom  Darius  had  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  to  break 
it  do.vn  and  retire  to  their  own  country;  and  this  they 
piefled  the  more  earneftly,  that  as  the  time  piefcribed 
by  Darius  was  now  expired,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
Tetura  home,  without  breaking  theip  word  or  being 
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wanting  in  their  duty.  MHtiades,  prince  of  the  Cher-  ^ 
fonefus  of  Thrace,  was  for  embracing  fo  favourable  an  ^ 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  Darius's  retreat,  and  fiia- 
king  off  the  Perfian  yoke  at  once  :  all  the  other  com- 
manders agreed  with  him,  except  Hyftiaeoa  prince  of 
Miletus ;  who  reprefented  to  the  Ionian  chiefs,  that 
their  power  was  conneded  with  that  of  Darius,  fince 
it  was  under  his  proteaion  that  each  of  them  was  lord 
in  hia  own  city;  and  that  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not 
fail  to  depofe  them  and  recover  their  liberty,  if  the 
Perfian  power  fhould  fink  or  decline.^  This  fpeech  made 
a  deep  imprtffion  on  the  reft,  and  it  was  at  h.ft  deter- 
mined that  they  fhould  wait  for  Darius ;  and  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Scythians,  they  began  to  break  down 
the  bridge,  but  advifed  them  to  return  back  and  defeat 
Darius.  They  did  fo,  but  miffed  him  ;  and  he  having 
thus  fafely  efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  immediately  re- 
paffed  the  Bofphorus,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Sard  is,  leaving  Megabyzus,  one  of  his  chief  generals, 
to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Thrace. 

The  king  having  fufficiently  refrefhed  his  troops,  He  co 
who  had  fuffered  extremely  in  the  Scythian  expedition, 'pers 
began  to  think  of  extending  his  dominions  eaftward  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  defign,  refolved  in  the 
firft  place  to  difcover  thofe  countries.  With  this 
view,  he  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  equipped  at  Caf- 
patyrus,  a  city  on  the  river  Indus.  The  command  of 
this  fleet  he  gave  to  one  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of  Cary- 
andia  a  city  of  Caria,  who  was  well  vcrfed  in  maritime 
affairs.  Him  he  ordered  to  fail  down  the  current,  and 
make  the  beft  difcoverics  he  could  of  the  countries  ly- 
ing on  either  fide  of  the  river,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
fouthern  ocean  ;  from  whence  he  was  to  iteer  his 
courfe  weftward,  and  that  way  return  to  Perfia.  Scy- 
lax,  having  exadly  obferved  his  Inftruaions,  and  fail- 
ed down  the  river  Inclus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  and  on  the  30th  month  from 
his  firft  fetting  out,  landed  at  the  fame  place  from 
whence  Nechu  king  of  Egypt  formerly  fent  out  the 
Phosnicians  who  circumnavigated  Africa.  Fr(=>m  hence 
Scylax  returned  to  Sufa,  where  he  gave  a  full  account 
of  his  difcoveries  ;  upon  which  Darius,  marching  into 
India  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  reduced  that 
large  country,  and  ma,de  it  a  province  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  drawing  from  thence  an  annual  tribute  of  360 
talents  of  geld.  _  ^ 

Soon  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  againft  India  Revo 
happened  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  which  gave  occa-r^e  1. 
fion  to  his  expedition  into  Greece ;  an  account  of  which  '"^ 
is  given  under  the  articles  Attica,  GaEECE,  Spar- 
ta, &c.    The  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  him  here, 
however,  was  fo  far  from  making  him  drop  the  enter- 
prife, that  it  onty  made  him  the  more  intent  on  re- 
ducing the  Greciaas  ;  and  he  refolved  to  head  his  army 
in  perfon,  having  attributed  his  former  bad  fuccefs  to 
the  inexperience  of  his  general?.    But  while  he  was 
employed"  in  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for 
this  purpofe,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Egyp^ 
tiana  had  revoked,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
preparations  for  i-educing  them  alfo  ;  and  before  this 
could  be  done,  the  king  died,  after  having  reigned 
years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  fon  Xerxts. 

This  prince  afcended  the  throne  of  Perfia  in  the  Ex^ 
year  485  B.  C.  ;  and  his  firft  enterprife  was  to  reduce 
the  Egyptians  J  which  he  tffedually  did>  bringing  ^I'g^ 
2  themGr-* 
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them  into  a  worfe  ftate  of  flavery  than  they  ever  had 
experienced  before.  After  this  he  refolved  on  an  ex- 
peditioii  into  Greece  ;  the  unfortunate  event  of  which 
is  related  under  the  article  Attica.  By  his  misfor- 
tunes  in  the  Grecian  expedition,  he  became  at  laft 
fo  difpirited,  that  he  thenceforth  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  war  and  conquefts  j  but  growing  tyranni- 
cal, and  opprefling  his  fubjedls,  he  wag  murdered  in 
his  bed,  in  the  year  464  B.  C.  and  21ft  of  his  reign  ; 
.and  was  fucceeded  by  his  third  fon  Artaxerxes,  fur- 
named  Longimanus  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
his  arras. 

This  prince  is  named  Ahafuerus  in  Scripture,  and  Is 
the  fame  who  married  Efther,  and  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  fhowed  the  greateft  kindnefs  to  the  Jewifh 
Ration.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  oppofed 
by  Hyftafpes  the  fecond  fon  of  Xerxes,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  overcame,  though  not  without  confiderable 
difficulty.  After  this  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  government,  and  reforming  many 
abufes  which  had  crept  in  ;  and  then,  being  fully 
eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  he  appointed  feafts  and  re- 
joicings to  be  made  for  180  days  in  the  city  of  Sufa  ; 
at  one  of  which  he  refolved  to  divorce  his  queen  for 
difobedience  ;  and  afterwaids  married  Efther,  as  we 
find  it  recorded  in  the  facred  writings. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  the 
Egyptians  revolted  anew,  and,  being  aflifted  by  the 
Athenians,  held  out  for  fix  years ;  but  were  again  ob- 
liged to  fubmit,  and  continued  in  fubjeftion  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign.  Nothing  elfe  remarkable 
happened  during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  Longimtnus, 
whe  died  in  the  41ft  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  Xerxes  II.  the  only  fon  he  had  by  his  queen, 
though  by  his  concubines  he  had  1  7.  Xerxes  having 
drunk  immoderately  at  an  entertainment  immediately 
after  his  acceflion,  retired  to  a  chamber  in  order  to  re- 
frefli  himfelf  with  fleep  ;  but  here  he  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  the  fon  of  Artaxerxes  by  one  of  his  concu- 
bine?, after  he  had  reigned  45  days. 

Sogdianus  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne  when 
he  put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  moft  faithful  of  ail 
his  father's  eunuchs  ;  by  which,  and  the  murder  of 
his  fovereign,  he  became  generally  odious.  Upon 
this,  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  fituation  in  which  he 
was,  he  fent  for  one  of  his  brothers  named  Ochus, 
whom  he  fufpeAed,  with  a  defign  to  murder  him  the 
moment  he  arrived.  Ochus,  however,  underftanding 
his  defign,  put  off,  by  feveral  pretences,  his  coming, 
till  he  had  drawn  together  «  powerful  army,  with 
which  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Perfia.  Here 
he  openly  declared,  that  his  defign  was  to  revenge  his 
brother's  death  ;  which  brought  over  to  hira  many  of 
the  nobility  and  governors  of  provinces,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  proclaimed  king.  Sogdianus,  feeing 
bimfelf  thus  deferted,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends,  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Qchus  ;  who 
no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he  caufed  him  to 
be  fuffocated  among  afhes  ;  a  puniihment  invented  on 
purpofe  for  him. 

Ochus  being  firmly  fettled  on  the  throne  by  the 
death  of  SogUianus,  changed  his  name  to  Darius  ;  and 
Ls  by  hiftorians  commonly  called  Darius  Nothusy  or 
7he  Baflard.  But  Arfites,  another  of  the  brothers, 
fceing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  got  the  .better 
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of  Xerxes,  and  been  afterwards  driven  ont  by'  Ochus, 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  treating  him  in  the 
fame  manner.  He  was  not,  however,  fo  fuccefsful ; 
for,  being  defeated  in  an  engagement,  he  furrendered 
himfelf  in  hopes  of  mercy,  but  was  immediately  put 
to  death  by  fuffocation  in  afhes.  Several  other  per- 
fons  were  executed :  bnt  thefe  feverities  did  not  pro- 
cure him  the  repofe  which  he  expefted  ;  for  his  whole 
reign  was  difturbcd  with  violent  commotions  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  moft  dangerous  was 
raifed  by  Pifuthna  governor  of  Lydia  ;  but  he  being 
deferted  by  his  Greek  mercenaries,  was  at  laft  over- 
come, and  put  to  death  :  however,  his  fon  Amorgas 
continued  to  infeft  the  maritime  provinces  of  Afia 
Minor  for  two  years  ;  till  he  alfo  was  taken  prifoner 
by  Tiffaphernes,  the  new  governor  of  Lydia,  who  put 
him  to  death.  Other  infurredlions  quickly  followed 
this  :  but  the  greateft  misfortune  which  befel  Darius 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  could  not  be  reduced.  Before 
his  death  he  inverted  Cyrus  his  youngeft  fon  with  the 
fupreme  government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor. 
This  was  done  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  mother 
Paryfatis,  who  had  an  abfolute  fway  over  her  hufband  ; 
and  (he  procured  this  command  for  him,  that  he  might 
thereby  be  enabled  to  contend  for  the  kingdom  after 
his  father's  death.  She  even  infifted  that  the  king  fhould 
declare  him  heir  to  the  crown  before  he  died  ;  but  this 
he  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  do.  He  Artaxerxes, 
died  in  the  year  405  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his ''^"c'^"** 
fon  Artaxerxes,  by  the  Greeks  furnamed  Mnemon  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

The  moft  remarkable  tranfaclion  which  happened  Revolt  oE 
during  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  the  revolt  of  his  Cyrus  tht 
brother  Cyrus.  This  young  prince  had  been  raifed  Younger, 
to  fo  great  power  through  tiie  intereft  of  his  mother, 
on  purpofe  that  he  might  revolt,  as  we  have  alrea  'y 
feen.  He  began  with  gaining  over  the  cities  under 
the  government  of  Tiffaphernes  ;  which  quickly  pro- 
duced a  war  with  that  governor.  Cyrus  then  began 
to  affemble  troops,  which  he  pretended  were  defigned 
only  againft  Tiffaphernes.  As  he  had  given  great  af- 
fiftance  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  wars  againft 
the  Athenians,  he  now  in  return  demanded  affiftancc 
from  them;  which  requeft  they  very  readily  complied 
with,  ordering  their  fleet  immediately  to  join  him, 
and^to  obey  in  every  thing  the  comm-inds  of  Tamoa 
his  admiral.  At  laft  Cyrus,  having  collefled  an  ar- 
my of  13,000  Greek  mercenaries  and  100,000  regu- 
lar troops  of  other  nations,  fet  out  from  Sardis,  cli- 
re£ling  his  march  towards  Upper  Afia ;  the  army  be» 
ing  entirely  ignorant  of  the  expedition  on  which  tliey 
were  going.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarfus,  the  Greeks, 
fufpetiting  that  they  were  marching  againft  the  king, 
r'efufed  to  proceed  any  further ;  but  Cyrus  having 
gained  them  over  with  pvefents  and  promifcs,  they  ^t, 
foon  went  on  with  fatislaftion.  Having  arrived  at  Battle  of 
Cunaxa  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  Cyhis  found  his 
brother  with  900,000  men  ready  to  engage  him. 
Whereupon,  leaping  out  of  his  chariot,  he  command- 
ed his  troops  to  ftand  to  their  arms  and  fall  into  their 
ranks  ;  wliich  was  done  with  great  expedition,  no 
time  being  allowed  the  foldicrs  to  rcfreih  themfelves. 
ClcTrchus,  the  commander  of  the  Peloponnefian  troops, 
advifed  Cyrus  not  to  charge  in  perfon,  but  to  r<^uin  in 
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the  rear  of  the  Greek  battalions  ;  but-  this-  advice  he 
rejefted  with  in  Jiornation,  faying,  that  he  (hould  thus 
render  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  crown  for  which  he 
was  fightin'T.  the  king's  army  drew  near,  the 

Greeks  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  rout- 
ed the  wing'  onpofite  to  them  almoft  at  the  ftrft  onfet; 
upon  which  Cyri)9  was  with  loiui  fhouts  proclaimed 
kmg  by  tbofe  who  ftood  next  to  him.  But  he,  in 
the  mean  time,  pcrceivinji^  that  Artaxeixes  was  wheel- 
ing, about  to  attark  him  in  fl;ink,  advanced  againft 
him  with  600  chofen  horfe,  killed  Artagefes  captain 
of  the  king's  guards  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  the 
whole  body  to  flight.  In  this  encounter,  difcovering 
his  brother,  he  fpurred  on  his  horfe,  and,  coming  up 
to  him,  enjraged  him  with  great  fury  ;  which  in  fome 
degree  turned  the  battle  into  a  fingle  combat.  Cyrua 
killed  his  brother's  horfe,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
ground  ;  I  ut  he  immediately  mounted  another  horfe, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  fecond 
wound,  and  had  already  lifted  up  his  hand  to  give  him 
a  thir !,  when  the  guards,  perceiving  the  danger  in 
which  their  king  was,  difcharged  their  arrows  at  once 
a^ainft  his  antagonift,  who  at  the  fame  time  throwing 
himfdf  headlong  upon  his  brother,  was  pierced  through 
by  his  javelin.  He  fell  dead  upon  the  fpot  ;  and  all 
the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  refolving  not  to  furvive 
him,  were  flain  in  the  fame  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  having  defeated  the 
enemy's  left  wing  commanded  by  Tiflaphernes,  and 
the  king's  right  wing  having  put  to  flight  Cyrus's  left, 
both  parties,  being  ignorant  of  what  had  paffed  elfe- 
where,  imagined  that  they  had  gained  the  vIAory. 
But  riflaphernes  acquainting  the  king  that  hid  men 
had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks,  he  immediately 
rallied  his  troops?,  in  order  to  attack  them.  The 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Clearchus,  eafily  re- 
pulfed  them,  and  purfued  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
r.eighbourlng  hills.  As  night  was  drawing  near,  they 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  much  furprifed  that  nei- 
ther Cyrus  himfelf,  nor  any  meflenger  from  him,  had 
appeared  ;  for  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  his  death 
p.ini  the  defeat  of  the  rell  of  the  army.  They  d«ter- 
tnined  therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  which  they 
did  accordingly  i  but  found  there  that  the  greatcft 
prut  of  their  baggage  had  been  plundered,  and  all  their 
provifions  taken,  which  obliged  them  to  pafsthe  night 
in  the  camp  without  any  fort  of  refrelhment.  The 
next  ncornmg,  fcs  they  were  ftUl  expeftin,;^  to  hear  from 
Cv  rus,  tiiey  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  the 
jlefeat  of  that  part  of  the  army.  Whereupon  they  fent 
deputies  to  ArJseus,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  other  forces  of  Cyrus,  offering  him,  as  conque- 
rors, the  crown  of  i  crha.  Ariasus  rejtfted  the  offer, 
and  Ecquainting  them  that  he  intended  to  fet  out  ear- 
ly in  the  morning  on  his  return  to  Ionia,  advifed  them 
to  join  him  in  th.e  night.  They  followed  his  direc- 
tions, and,  under  the  condu6t  of  Clearchus,  began  their 
march,  arriving  at  bis  camp  about  midnight,  whence 
they  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Greece.  1  hey  were 
at  a  vaft  diilance  from  their  own  country,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Perfian  empircj  furrounded  by  a  viftorious 
and  numerous  army,  and  had  no  way  to  return  again 
hut  by  forcing  their  way  through  an  iramenfe  track 
of  the  cnemy^s  country.  But  their  valour  and  refo- 
lutioQ  mu'Xtxed  all  tbefe  dii&cultics }  and,  in  fpite  vf  a 
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powerful  army,  which  purfued*  and  harafTfed  them  all  Perf 
the  way,  they  made  good  their  retreat  for  2325  miles  ^"^^ 
through  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  cnjmy,  and 
got  fafe  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  fea.  This 
retreat  (the  longell  that  wai  ever  made  through  an 
enemy's  country)  was  conducted  at  firft  by  Clearchus  j 
but  he  being  cut  off  through  the  treachery  of  TifTa- 
pheraes,  Xenophon  was  chofen  in  his  room,  who  at 
laft  brought  his  men  fafe  into  Greece  :  but  for  a  full 
account  of  that  famous  rttaat,  fee  the  article  Xeno- 
phon, 

The  war  with  Cyras  was  fcarce  ended,  whf  n  ano-  War  « 
ther  bvokc  out  with  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  follow- LaJ 
ing  account.  rifTaphernes  being  appointed  to  fuccred"^""" 
Cyrus  in  all  his  power,  to  which  was  add.ed  alf  which* 
he  hiraf.lf  pofTcfTed.  formerly,  began  to  oppref*  the 
Greek  cities  in  Alia  in  a  moll  cruel  manner.  On  this 
they  fent  ambafTadors  to  Sparta,  deliring  the  affifiance 
of  that  powerful  republic.  The  Spartans  having  end- 
ed their  long  war  witJi  the  Athenians,  willingly  laid 
hold  of  the  prrfent  opportunity  of  breaking  again  with- 
the  Perfians,  and  therefore  fent  againft  them  an  army 
under  the  command  of  Thimbroj  who,  being  llrengtli- 
ened  by  the  forces  which  returned  under  Xenophon, 
took  the  field  againft  TifTaphernes.  But  Thimbro  be- 
ing foon  recalled  upon  fome  complaints,  Dercyllidas, 
a  brave  officer  and  experienced  engineer,  was  appoint- 
ed to  fucceed  h'm;  and  he  carried  on  the  war  to  much 
more  advantage  than  his  predeceffor.  On  his  arrival 
in  Afla,  finding  that  TifTaphernes  was  at  variance 
another  povernor  named  P hartiabazus ,  he  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  former,  and  marching  againll  Pharna* 
bazus,  drove  him  quite  out  of  ^olis,  and  took  feverat 
cities  in  other  parts.  The  latter,  however,  imme- 
diately repaired  10  the  Perfian  court,  where  he  made 
loud  complaints  againft  TifTaphernes,  hut  gave  the 
king  a  moll  falutary  advice,  which  was  to  equip  a: 
powerful  fleet,  and  give  the  command  of  it  to  Conon 
the  Athenian,  the  beft  fea-officer  of  his  time,  by  which, 
means  he  would  <  bftiaft  the  pafTage  of  further  recruits- 
from  Greece;  and  thus  foon  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Afia.  This  advice  being  ap- 
proved of,  the  king  ordered  500  talents  for  th«  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet,  with  dirctSlions  to  give  Conon  the  com- 
mand of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dercyllidas,  with  all  his  valour 
and  fklU,  fufTered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  Into  fuch  a  dif- 
advantageous  fituation,  that  he  muit  inevitably  have 
been  deftroyed  with  his  whole  army,  had  it  not  been 
through  the  cowardice  of  Tifl'aj^hcrnes,  who  having 
experienced  the  Grecian  valour  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  attack 
them.  The  Lacedemonians,  however,  having  heard 
th.it  the  Perfian  monarch  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet 
againft  them,  refolved  to  pufh  on  the  war  as  vigorouf- 
ly  as  poffiblc  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  over  Agefi- 
laus  one  of  their  kings,  and  a  molt  experienced  com- 
mander, into  Afia.  This  expedition  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  Agelilaus  arrived  at  Ephefus 
before  the  Perfians  had  the  leafl  notice  of  his  defigns.. 
Here  he  took  the  held  with  10,000  foot  and  4000 
horfcy  and  falling  upon  the  enemy  while  they  were  to- 
tally unprepared,  carried  every  thing  before  him.  Tif- 
faphernea  deceived  him  into  a  truce  till  he  had  leifure 
to  affemble  his  forces,  but  gained  little  by  his  trcach- 
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cry;  for  Agefilaus  deceived  him  in  hi'sturn,  and  while 
Tiflaphernes  marched  his  troops  into  Caria,  the  Greeks 
invaded  and  phmdered  Phrygia. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  Agefilaus  gave  out  that  his  de- 
fign  was  to  invade  Lydia;  but  Tiflaphernes,  who  re- 
membered the  lift  year's  lliatagem,  now  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Agefilaus  woull  really  invade  Caria, 
inade  his  troops  again  march  to  the  defence  of  that 
province.  But  Agefilaus  now  k-d  hii  arir^y  into  Ly- 
dia as  he  had  given  out,  and  approached  Sardis;  upon 
which  TifTaphernes  recalled  his  forces  fri)m  their  for- 
mer rout,  with  adefij;n  to  relieve  the  piece.  But  Ca- 
ria being  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  unfit  for 
horfe,  he  had  marched  thither  only  with  the  foot,  and 
lieft  the  horfc  behind  on  the  borders  of  that  province. 
Whence,  on  their  marching  back  to  the  relief  of  Sar- 
dis, the  horfe  being  fome  days  march  before  the  foot, 
Agefilaus  took  the  advantage  of  fo  favourable  an  op- 
portunity, and  fell  upon  them  before  the  foot  could 
eome  to  their  ffiiftance.  The  Perfians  were  routed  at 
the  very  firft  onfet;  after  which  Agefilaus  over-ran  the 
whole  countryj  enriching  both  himfelf  and  hie  army 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  conquered  Perfians. 

By  this  continued  ill  fortune  Artaxerxes  was  fo 
much  provoked  againft  TifTaphernes,  that  he  foon  af- 
ter caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

On  the  death  of  Tiflaphernes,  Tithrauftes,  who  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  fent  largt  prefents  to  Age- 
lilaus,  in  hopes  of  perfuading  him  to  abandon  his  con- 
quefts  ;  but  finding  that  commander  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  induced  to  relinquifh  the  war,  he  fent  Ti- 
mocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  large  fums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  leading  men  in  the  cities,  and  re- 
to  kindle  a  war  agninft  the  Lacedemonians.  This  ttia- 
fia.  tagem  produced  the  intended  efFeiil  ;  for  the  cities  of 
Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  others,  entering  into  a 
confederacy,  obliged  them  to  recal  Agefilaus  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  country, 
po.  After  the  departure  of  Agefilaus,  which  happened 
in  the  year  354  B.  C.  the  Lacedemonian  power  re- 
ceived a  fevcre  blow  at  Cnidos,  where  their  fleet  was 
entirely  defeated  by  that  of  Artaxerxes  under  Conon, 
50  of  their  fhips  being  taken  in  the  engagement;  after 
which,  Conon  and  Fharnabazus  being  mafters  of  the 
fea,  failed  round  the  iflands  and  coafts  of  Afia,  taking 
the  cities  there  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Lace- 
demonians. Sertos  and  Abydos  only  held  out,  and  re- 
fided  the  utmoil  efforts  of  the  enemy,  though  they  had 
been  befieged  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Next  year  Conon  having  afFembled  a  powerfnl  fleet, 
again  took  Phainabazus  on  board,  .and  teduced  the 
ifland  of  Melos,  from  whence  he  made  a  defcent  on 
the  coafls  of  Lyconia,  pillaging  all  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, and  loading  his  flee  t  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
After  this,  Conon  obtained  leave  of  him  to  repair  ta 
Athens  with  80  fhips  and  50  talents,  in  order  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  that  city  ;  having  firft  convinced 
Pharnabazus,  that  nothing  could  more  efFe6tu.^lly  con- 
tribute to  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  Sparta  than 
putting  Athens  again  in  a  condition  to  rival  its 
power.  He  no  fooner  arrived  at  Piraeus  the  port  of 
Athens,  but  he  began  to  work  ;  which,  as  he  had  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  was  feconded  by  the  zeal 
of  all  thofe  that  were  well  inclined  to  the  Athenians, 
was  foon  completed,  and  the  city  not  only  reitored  to 
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its  former  fplendor,  but  rendered  more  formidable  thin  Perfia. 

ever.    The  Lacedemonians  wtre  nm*  reduced  to  the  — "V 

neceffity  of  accepting  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  they  .     ^7..  , 
I  J  'pu  n    L  /  Are  obliged 

could  procure.     i  he  terms  were,  that  all  the  Greek  to  make 

cities  in  Afia  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Perfia,ieace  wifh 
as  alfo  the  iflands  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomena;  that  the^h^  Pei- 
iflands  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  iliould  he  re-^'^''*' 
ftored  to  the  Athenians,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
whether  fraall  or  great,  fhould  be  declared  free  ;  aind 
by  the  fame  treaty,  Artaxerxes  engaged  to  join  thofe 
who  accepted  the  terms  he  propofed,  and  to  affill  thetft 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  againit  fuch  as  llioiild  reje£t 
them.  33 

Artaxerxes,  being  now  difengaged  from  the  G re*  Cyprus  re* 
cian  war,  turned  his  arms  againft  Evagoras  king  of 
Cyprus.    This  man  waa  defcended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Salamine,  the  capital  city  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus.    His  anceflors  had  held  that  city  for  many 
ages  in  quality  of  fovereigns  ;  but  were  at  laft  driven 
out  by  the  Perfians,  who,  making  themftlves  roaftera 
of  the  whole  ifland,  reduced  it  to  a  Perfian  province* 
Evagoras,  however,  being  a  man  of  an  enterprifing 
genius,  foon  became  weary  of  living'  in  fubjcdlion  to  a 
foreign  power,  drove  out  the  Perfian  governor,  and 
recovered  his  paternal  kingdom.   Artaxerxes  attempt- 
ed to  drive  him  out  of  it  ;  but,  being  diverted  by  the 
Greek  war,  was  obliged  to  put  oft  the  enterprize. 
However,  Conon,  by  means  of  Ctefias  chief  phyfician 
to  Artaxerxes,  got  all  differences  accommodated,  and 
Artaxerxes  promifed  not  to  moleft  him  in  the  pofTeflion 
of  his  fmall  kingdom.    But  Evagoras  focn  becoming 
difcontented  with  fuch  a  narrow  pofTeffion,  gradually 
reduced  under  his  fubje£lion  almolt  the  whole  of  th^ 
ifland.     Some,  however,  there  were,  who  held  out 
againll  him,  and  thefe  immedi'.tely  applied  to  Ar- 
taxerxes for  afiiftance;  and  he,  as  foon  as  the  war  with 
Greece  was  at  an  end,  l^ent  all  his  force  againit  Eva- 
goras, intending  to  drive  him  quite  out  of  the  ifland* 
The  Athenians,  however,  notwithf^anding  the  favours 
lately  conferred  upon  them  by  the  king  of  Perfia, 
could  not  forbear  afiirting  their  old  slly  in  fuch  a  dread- 
ful emergency.    Accordingly,  they  fent  him  ten  men 
of  war  under  the  command  of  Philocrates ;  but  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet,  commanded  by  Talentias  brother 
to  Agefilaus,  falling  in  with  them  near  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes,  furrounded  them  fo  that  not  one  fhip  could 
efcape.    The  Athenians,  determined  to  aflift  Evago- 
ras  at  all  events,  fent  Chabrias  with  another  fleet  and 
a  confiderrible  body  of  land  f^orces  ;  and  with  the  af- 
fiilance  of  thefe  he  quickly  reduced  the  whole  ifland. 
But  in  a  fhort  time,  the  Athenians  being  obliged,  in 
confcquence  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Perfians, 
to  recal  Chabrias,  Artaxerxes  attacked  the  ifland  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  300  fhips.  E- 
vagoras  applied  to  the  Egyptians^  Libyans,  Arabians, 
Tyrians,  and  other  nations,  from  whom  he  received 
fuppli'es  both  of  men  and  money  ;  and  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
with  which  he  ventured  an  engagement  with  that  of 
Artaxerxes.    But  being  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fliut 
himfelf  up  in  Salamine,  he  was  clofely  befieged  by 
fea  and  land.    Here  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  abandon  to  the  Perfiansithe  whole  of  the 
ifland  except  Salamine,  which  he  held  aa  a  king  tribu- 
tary to  Artaxerxes. 

The  Cyprian  war  being  ended,  Artaxerxes  turned 

his 
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?erfia.    his  arms  agalnft  the  Cadufians,  whofe  country  lay  be-  mercenaries  only;  but  he  refufed  this  alfo,  from  a  Perl 

V  '  tween  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas.    But  thefe  na-   mean  jealoufy  of  the  honour  which  Iphicratea  might  ' 

Unfucfefs-  tio"S  were  too  well  accuftomed  to  war  to  be  overcome  acquire;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Egyptians  recovered 
ful  txi.e  by  the  Pcrfians;  and  therefore  the  king  was  obliged  to  fufficient  courage  to  put  themfelves  in  fuch  a  pofture  <jf 
ditions  abandon  the  projeft,  after  having  loft'"a  great  number  defenlfee,  ihat  they  could  not  be  attacked  with  any  pro- 
againft  the  ^lis  troops  and  all  the  horfes  which  he  took  out  with  bability  of  fuccefs;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Nile  over- 
AndEgTu.  bim.  In  his  Egyptian  expedition,  which  happened  flowing  as  ufual,  obliged  them  to  return  to  Phoenice. 
■eians.         immediately  after  the  Cadufian  war,  he  was  attended    The  expedition  was  again  undertaken  12  years  after, 

with  little  better  fuccefs  ;  which,  however,  was  owing    but  without  fuccefs.  ^ 
to  the  bad  conduft  of  his  general  Pharnabaziis.   This       The  laft  years  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  vvere  great-  ochu 
commander  being  entrufted  with  the  management  of   ly  difturbed  by  diffenfions  in  his  family  ;  which  at  lailceeds 
the  Egyptian  war,  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Athens,  com-    broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  in  the  94th  year  of  his^^cer: 
plaining  that  Chabrias  had  engaged  in  the  fervice  of   age,  and  46th  of  his  reign.    He  was  fucceeded  by  one 
an  enemy  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  with  whom  the  ftate    of  his  fons  named  Ocius,  who  behaved  with  fuch  cruel- 
of  Athens  was  in  alliance,  and  threatening  the  repub-    ty,  that  almoft  one  half  of  his  dominions  revolted  as 
lie  with  his  mafter's  refentment  if  proper  fatisfaaion    foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne.    But,  byreafon  of  the 
was  not  given  :  at  the  fame  time  he  demauded  Iphi-    dilTcnfions  of  the  rebels  among  themfelves,  all  of  them 
crates,  another  Atheni»n,  and  the  beft  general  of  his    were  reduced,  one  after  another  ;  and  among  the  reft, 
time,  to  command  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per-    the  Sidonians,  finding  themfelves  betrayed,  burnt  them- 
fian  fervice.    This  the  Athenians  complied  with  ;  and    felves  to  the  number  of  40,000,  together  with  their 
Iphicrates  having  muftered  his  troops,  fo  exercifed    wives  and  children. 

them  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  that  they  became  after-  Ochus,  having  quelled  all  the  infurgents,  imme-Redi 
wards  very  famous  among  the  Greeks  under  the  name  diately  fct  himfelf  about  reducing  Egypt,  and  for  thisEgyi 
oUph'craieJan/o'diers.  Indeed  he  had  fufficient  time  purpofe  procuied  a  reinforcement  of  other  10,000 
to  inftruft  them;  for  the  Perfians  were  fo  flow  in  their  mercenaries  from  Greece.  On  his  march,  he  loft  a 
preparations, that  two  whole  yctrs  elapfed  before  they  great  number  of  his  men  drowned  in  the  lake  Serbonis, 
were  ready  to  take  the  field.  At  the  fame  time  Ar-  which  lies  between  Phcenice  and  Egypt,  extending 
taxerxes,  that  he  might  draw  the  more  mercenaries  about  30  miles  in  length.  When  the  fouth  wind 
out  of  Greece,  fent  ambalfadors  to  the  different  Hates  blows,  the  whok  furface  of  this  lake  is  covered  with 
in  it,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  and  plcafure  that  they  fand,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  one  can  diftinguilh  it 
fliould  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  on  the  terms  of  from  the  firm  land.  Several  parties  of  Ochus's  army 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  :  which  declaration  was  re-  were  loll  in  it  for  want  of  proper  guides;  and  it  is  faid 
ceived  with  pleafure  by  all  the  ftates  except  Thebes,  that  whole  armies  have  fometimes  periflied  in  the  fame 
who  afpired  at  the  fovereignty  of  Greece ;  and  accord-  place.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  detached  three 
iRsrly  refufed  to  cor.form  to  it.  All  things,  however,  bodies  to  invade  the  country  in  difterent  parts  ;  each 
atria  l  being  ready  tor  the  expedition,  the  troops  were  being  commanded  by  a  Perfian  and  a  Greek  gencraL 
muftered  at  the  city  then  called  Jce,  and  fwce  Piole-  The  firft  was  led  by  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Ro- 
mah  ;  where  they  Were  found  to  confift  of  200,000  faces  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia;  the  fecond  by 
Perfians  under  the  command  of  Pharnabazus,  and  Nicoftratus  the  Theban  and  Ariftazanes ;  the  third 
20,coo  Greeks  led  by  Iphicrates.  The  fleet  confifted  by  Mentor  the  Rhodian  and  Bagoas  an  eunuch.  The  , 
of  300  galleys,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  other  vefi'els  main  body  of  the  army  he  kept  with  himfelf,  and  en- 
which  followed  with  provifions.  The  fleet  and  army  camped  near  Pelufium,  with  a  dcfign  to  watch  the 
began  to  move  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  they  might  events  of  the  war  there.  The  event  was  fuccclsful,  as 
.«a  in  concert,  they  feparated  as  little  as  poflible.  It  we  have  related  under  the  article  Egypt  ;  and  Ochus 
was  propofed,  that  the  war  fliould  begin  with  the  fiege  having  reduced  the  whole  country,  diliuantleJ  their 
of  Pelufium  ;  but  Neftanebus,  the  revoked  king  of  ftrongholds,  plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to 
Egypt,  had  provided  fo  well  for  the  defence  of  the    Bubylon  loaded  with  booty. 

place,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  drop  the  en-  The  king,  having  ended  this  war  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
terpri/e,  and  make  a  defcent  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  conferred  very  high  rewards  on  his  mercenaries  and 
the  Nile.  In  this  they  fucceeded  :  for  the  Egyptians  others  who  had  dilfinguiflied  themfelves.  To  Mentor 
not  expai^ing  them  at  that  place,  had  not  taken  fuch  the  Rhodian  he  gave  100  talents,  and  other  prefents 
care  to  fortify  it  as  at  Pelufium.  Tho  fortrefs  of  to  a  ^eat  value  ;  appointing  him  alfo  governor  of  all 
confequence  was  eafily  taken,  and  all  the  Egyptians  the  coafta  of  Afia,  and  committing  to  his  care  the 
in  it  put  to  the  fvvord.  After  this,  Iphicrates  waS  for  whole  management  of  the  war  which  he  was  ftill  carry- 
embarking  the  troops  without  lofs  of  time,  and  at-  ing  on  againft  ibme  provinces  that  had  revolted  in  the 
tacking  Memphis  the  Capital  of  Egypt.  Had  this  opi-  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and  all  thefe  either  by  ftrata- 
nion  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  recovered  gems,  or  by  force,  he  at  laft  reduced  ;  reilonng  the 
from  the  confternatioii  into  which  they  were  thrown,  king's  authority  in  ail  thefe  places.— Ochus  then,  find- 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole  country  might  ing  himfelf  free  from  all  troubles,  gave  liis  attention  to 
have  been  reduced  at  once  :  but  Pharnabazin  would  nothing  but  his  pleafures,  leaving  the  adminifti'ation 
undertake  nothing  before  the  reft  of  the  forces  were  of  affairs  entirely  to  B  *goas  the  eunuch,  and  to  Men- 
come  up.  Iphicrates  then,  in  the  utmoft  vexatiou  at  tor.  Thtie  two  agreed  to  fliare  the  power  between 
lofing  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  prefTcd  Phai  naba-  them;  in  confequence  of  which  the  former  had  the  pro- 
2US  to  allow  him  to  attack  the  place  with  the  Greek    vinces  of  Upper  Afia,  and  the  latter  all  the  reft.  Ba- 

goas/ 
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,  goas,  being  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  a  great  zeal 
for  the  religion  of  hia  country,  and  endeavoured,  on 
the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  to  influence  the  ktiig  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies;  but,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  endeavours,  Ochus  not  only  refufed  to  comply,  but 
killed  the  facred  bull,  the  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis,  plundered  the  temples,  and  carried  away  their 
facred  records.  This  Bagoas  fuppofed  to  be  the  high- 
eft  guilt  which  a  human  creature  could  com^i  it  ;  and 
L  therefore  poifoned  his  roafter  and  benefaftor  in  the 
Fmur-jift  year  of  his  reign.  Nor  did  his  revenge  ftop  here  ; 
for  he  kept  the  king's  body,  cauling  another  to  be  bu- 
ried in  its  ftead  ;  and  becaufe  the  king  had  caufed  his 
atten-^ants  eat  the  flefh  of  Apis,  Bagoas  cut  his  body 
in  pieces,  and  gave  it  fo  mangled  to  be  devoured  by 
cats,  making  handles  for  fwords  of  his  bones.  He  then 
placed  Arfes  the  youngeft  of  the  deceafed  king's  fons 
on  the  throne,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  preftrve 
the  whole  power  to  himfelf. 

Arfes  did  not  long  enjoy  even  the  fliadow  of  power 
which  Bagoas  allowed  him,  being  murdered  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reign  by  that  treacherous  eunuch, 
IS  Co-  who  now  conferred  the  crowrt  on  Darius  Codomannus, 
onus,  a  diftant  relation  of  the  royal  family.    Neither  did  he 
incline  to  let  him  enjoy  the  crown  much  longer  than 
his  predeceflbr  ;  for,  finding  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  guided  by  him  in  til  things,  the  trea- 
cherous Bagoas  brought  him  a  poifonous  potion  ;  but 
Darius  got  rid  of  him  by  his  own  artifice,  caufing  him 
to  drink  the  polfon  which  he  brought.  This  eftabliOi- 
ed  Darius  in  the  throne  as  far  as  fecurity  from  internal 
I       enemies  could  do  f o ;  but  in  a  very  little  time  his  do- 
P       minions  were  invaded,  and,  we  may  f-^y,  the  fame 
I  con-  moment  conquered,  by  Alexander  the  Gn  at.  The 
d  by  particulars  of  that  heme's  conqueft  are  related  under 
(Oder  the  article  Mace  don  ;  we  (hall  therefore  here  only 
take  notice  of  the  fate  of  Darius  himfelf,  with  which 
the  Perfian  empire  concluded  for  many  :iges.  After 
the  battle  of  Arhela,  which  was  decifive  in  favour  of 
Alexander,  the  latter  took  rnd  plundered  Pirrfcpolis, 
from  whence  he  marched  into  Media,  in  order  to  pnr- 
fue  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ecbatan  the  capital  of 
that  province.    I'his  unhappy  prince  had  ftill  an  ar- 
my of  30,000  foot,  among  whom  were  40G0  Greeks, 
who  continued  faithful  to  the  laft.    Befides  thefc,  he 
had  4000  (lingers  and  30C0  horfe,  moft  of  them  Bac- 
trians,  and  commanded  by  B.efl'us  governor  of  Badria. 
When  Darius  heard  that  Alexander  was  marched  to 
Ecbatan,   he  retired  into  Baftria,  with  a  defign  to 
raife   another  army;   but  foon  after,   chan!:xing  his 
'tnind,  he  determined  to  venture  a  battle  with  theiorces 
he  ftill  had  left.    On  this  Beffus  irovernor  of  Bac- 
tria,  and  Nabarzanes  a  Perilan  lord  of  great  diftinc- 
tion,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  propofing  to 
feize  his  perfon,  and,  if  Alexander  purfued  them,  to 
gain  his  fricndfhip  and  protection  by  betraying  their 
mafter  into  his  hands  ;  but  if  they  efcaped,  their  de- 
sign w£s  to  irainler  him,  and  ufurp  the  crown.  The 
troops  were  calily  gained  over,   by  teprefcnting  to 
them  the  defperate  fituation  of  Darins's  affair's;  but 
Darius  himfelf,  though  informed  of  their  proceedings, 
■and  folicited  to  tvuft  his  prrfon  amorvg  the  Greeks, 
refufed  to  give  credit  to  the  repoi-t,  or  follow  fuch  a 
1^^.'^'  falutary  counfel.    The  ccnfcquence  of  this  wag,  that 
jfj.'    he  was  in  a  fie w  days  fciztc  by  the  traitors  j  who,  Out 
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of  refpeft  to  the  royal  dignity,  bound  him  with  gold-  'erfia. 
en  chains,  and  rtiutting  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  fled 
with  him  towards  BaAria.  The  cart  was  covered 
with  fkins,  and  ftrangers  appointed  to  drive  it  with- 
out knowing  who  the  prifoner  was.  Beflus  was  pro- 
claiiued  commander  in  chief  in  the  room  of  Darius  by 
the  Badlrian  horfe  ;  but  Artabazua  and  his  fons^  with 
the  forces  they  commanded,  and  the  Greeks,  under 
the  command  of  one  Patron^  retired  from  the  body  o£ 
the  army  under  BeiTus,  aud  marched  over  the  moun- 
tains towards  Parthiene.  In  the  mean  time  Alexander 
arriving  at  Ecbatan,  was  informed  that  Darius  had  left 
the  place  five  days  before.  He  then  difpatched  orders 
to  Clitus,  who  had  fallen  fick  at  Sufa,  to  repair,  as 
foon  as  he  recovered,  to  Ecbatan,  and  from  thence  to 
follow  him  into  Parthia  with  the  cavalry  and  6ood 
Macedonians,  who  were  left  in  Ecbatan.  Alexander 
himfelf  with  the  reft  of  the  army  purfued  Darius;  and 
the  nth  day  arrived  at  Rbages,  having  marched  ia 
that  fpace  of  time  3300  furlongs.  Moft  »f  thofe  who 
accompanied  him  died  through  the  fatigue  of  fo  long 
a  march  ;  infomach  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhages, 
he  could  fcarce  mufter  60  horfemen.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  come  up  with  Darius,  who  had  already 
pafTed  the  Cafpian  ftraits,  he  ftaid  five  days  at  Rhages, 
in  order  to  refrefli  his  army  and  fettle  the  affairs  of 
Media.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Parthia,  and 
encamped  at  a  fmail  difiance  from  the  Cafpian  ftraits,  . 
which  he  pafTed  the  next  day  without  oppofition.  He 
had  fcarce  entered  Parthia,  when  he  was  informed 
that  Beffus  and  Nabarzanes  had  confpired  againft  Da- 
ritis.,  and  defigned  to  feize  him.  Hereupon,  leaving 
the  main  body  of  the  army  behind  with  Craterus,  he 
advanced  with  a  fmall  troop  of  horfe  lightly  armed  ; 
and  having  marched  day  and  night  without  ever  halt- 
ing-, except  for  a  few  hours,  he  came  on  the  tliird  day- 
to  a  village  where  Beffus  with  his  Badlrians  had  en- 
camped the  day  before.  Here  he  underllood  that  Da- 
rius had  been  feized  by  the  traitors  ;  that  Beffus  had 
caufed  him  to  be  fhut  up  in  a  clofe  cart,  which  he  hud 
fent  before,  that  he  might  be  the  more  fure  of  his  per- 
fon ;  and  that  the  whdie  army  except  Artabazus  and 
the  Greeks,  who  had  tsken  another  rout,  obeyed  Beffus. 
Alexander  therefore  taking  with  him  a  fmall  body  of 
light-armed  horfe,  for  the  others  could  not  poffiSly  - 
proceed  further,  at  laft  came  in  fight  of  the  barbari- 
ans, who  were  marching  in  great  confufion.  His  un- 
expeded  appearance  ftruck  them,  though  far  fuperior 
in  number,  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  immediately  be- 
took themfelves  to  flight  ;  and  becaufe  Darius  refufed 
to  follow  them,  Beffus  and  thofe  who  were  about  hi^n  46 
difchaiged  their  dartsat  the  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  Andniur- 
him  wallowing  in  his  blood.  After  this  they  all  fled  ^^"^^^^ 
different  ways,  and  were  purfued  witTi  great  flaughter 
by  tlie  Macedonians.  In  the  mean  time  the  herfes  • 
that  drew  the  cart  in  wliich  Darius  was,  flopped  of 
their  own  accord,  for  the  drivers  had  been  killed  by 
Befius,-  near  a  village  about  four  furlongs  from  the 
highway.  ^  Tliither  Polyftratus  a  Macedonian,  being 
prefTed  with  thiift  in  the  purfait  of  th6  enemy,  was 
direSed  by  the  inhabitants  to  a  fountain  to  refrefh 
himfelf,  not  far  from  the  place  wheie  they  flopped. 
As  he  wa«  filhEg  his  htlmct  wiih  water,  he  heard 
the  groans  of  a  dying  man  ;  and  looking  round  him, 
difcovered  a  cart  with  a  team  of  horfes,  unable  to 
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move  by  reafon  of  the  many  wonnds  they  bad  re- 
ceived. When  he  drew  near,  he  perceived  Dariu3 
lying  in  the  cart,  and  very  near  his  end,  having  feveral 
darts  {ticking  in  his  body.  However,  he  had  ftrength 
enough  left  to  call  for  feme  water,  which  Pply- 
firatus  readily  brought  hitn.  Darius,  after  drinkiog, 
turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint  voice  told 
him,  that,  in  the  deplorable  ftate  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  it  v/as  no  fntiull  comfort  to  him  that  his  lad 
words  would  not  be  loft  :  he  then  charged  him  40  re- 
turn his  hearty  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindneis 
he  had  fhown  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  acquaint 
him,  that,  with  his  laft  breath,  he  befought  the  gods 
to  profper  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  m-ike  him 
fole  monarch  of  the  univerfe.  He  added,  that  it  did 
not  fo  much  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  purfue  and 
bring  to  condi^-n  punifliinent  thofe  traitors  vi-ho  h?.d 
treafed  their  lawful  fovereign  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
being  the  common  caiife  of  all  crowned  heads.  Then, 
takin?  Polyftratus  by  the  hand,  **  Give  Alexander 
your  hand,  fays  he,  "as  1  give  you  mine,  and  carry 
him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  1  am  able  to  give, 
in  this  condition,  of  my  gratitude  and  affeftion." 
Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Polyftratus.  Alexander  coming  up  a  few  minutes 
after,  bewailed  his  death,  and  caufed  his  body  to  be  in- 
terred with  the  higheft  honours.  The  traitor  Beffus 
being  at  laft  reduced  to  extreme  difficulties,  was  de- 
livered uo  by  his  own  men  naked  and  bound  into  the 
hf.nds  of 'the  Macedonians ;  on  which  Alexander  gave 
him  up  to  OxJithres  the  brother  of  Darius,  to  fufferwhat 
punlfhment  he  (hould  think  proper.  Plucarch  tells  us 
that  he  was  executed  in  the  following  manner  s  Several 
trees  being  by  main  force  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  traitor's  limbs  tied  to  each  of  them,  the 
trees,  as  they  were  fuffered  ^.o  return  to  their  natural 
pofition,  flcw  back  with  fuch  violence,  that  each  car- 
ried with  it  the  hmb  that  v/as  tied  to  it. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  Perfia,  209  years  after  it 
had  been  founded  by  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of  A- 
lexander  the  Perfian  dominions  became  fubjeft  to  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  and  continued  fubjeft  to  him  for  62 
years,  when -the  Parthiana  revoked,  and  conquered  the 
greateft  part  of  them.  To  the  Parthians  they  conti- 
nued ful Jed  for  475  yeari!  ;  when  the  fovercignty  was 
again  reftored  to  the  Perfians,  as  related  under  the 
article  Parthia. 

The  rcrftortr  of  the  Perfian  monarchy  was  Arta- 
xerxes,  or  Artaxares,  who  was  not  only  a  private  per- 
fon,  but  of  fpurious  birth.  However,  he  pofTeffed 
great  abilities,  by  which  means  he  executed  his  ambi- 
tious proitds.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne 
than  he  took  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  ktngiy  and 
formed  a  defign  of  reftoring  the  empire  to  its  ancient 
glory.  He  therefore  gave  notice  to  the  R  oman  gover- 
nors of  cbe  provinces  bordering  on  his  dominion*,,  that 
he  had  a  juft  right,  as  the  fucceffor  of  Cyrus,  to  all 
the  LefTcr  Afia  ;  which  he  therefore  commanded  them 
immediately  to  quit,  as  well  as  the  provinces  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  ancient  Pardiian  kingdom,  which  were 
already  his.  The  confequence  of  this  was  a  war  with 
Alexander  Scvenis  the  Roman  emperpr.  Concerning 
the  event  of  this  war  there  are  very  diflerent  accounts. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  on  account  of  his  exploits 
agaiuft  AitaKaies,  Alexander  took  the  titles  oi  Par- 
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th'tcus  and  Perficus ;  though,  it  would  feem,  with  no 
great  reafon,  a«  the  Peifian  monarch  loft  none  of  his 
dominions,  and  his  fucccffors  were  equally  ready  with 
himfelf  to  invade  the  Roman  tenitorita. 

Artaxares  dying  after  a  reign  of  12  or  15- years, Succt 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sapor;  a  prince  of  great ed^bj 
abilities  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  fierce,  haughty, 
unttaftable,  and  cruel.    He  was  no  fooner  feated  onr  an  1 
the  throne  than  he  began  a  new  war  with  the  Romans.Rom 
In  the  beginning  he  was  unfuccefsfnh  being  obliged, P^'-or 
by  the  young  emperor  Gordian,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Roman  dominions,  and  was  even  invaded  in  hisi  turn  ; 
but,  in  a  fhoit  time,  Gordian  being  murdered  by  Philip, 
the  new  emperor  made  peace  with  him  upon  terms  very 
advantageous  to  the  Perfians.    He  was  no  fooner  gone 
than  Sapor  renewed  his  incurfions,  and  made  fuch  alar- 
ming prouiefs,  that  the  emperor  V>:lcrian,  at  the  age 
of  70,  marched  againft  him  in  perfon  with  a  numerous 
army.    An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Rom  ns 
were  defeated,  and  Valerian  taken  prifoner.  Sapor 
purfued  his  advantages  with  fuch  indolence  of  cru-rhy, 
that  the  people  of  the  provinces  took  arms,  firfl  under 
Calliflus  a  Roman  general,  and  then  under  OJtnatus 
prince  of  Palmyrcne.    T  hus  they  not  only  proteded 
themfelves  from  the  infults  of  the  Perfians,  but  even 
gained  many  great  vidories  over  them,  and  drove  Sa- 
por with  difgrace  into  his  own  dominions.  In  his  march 
he  is  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  bodies  of  his  unfoi- 
tunate  prifoners  to  fill  up  the  hollow  roads,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  pafTage  of  his  carriages  over  fuch  rivers  as 
lay  in  his  way.    On  his  return  to  Perfia,  he  was  foli- 
cited  by  the  kings  of  the  Cadufians,  Armicnians,  Bac- 
trians,  and  other  nations,  to  fet  Valerian  at  liberty  ; 
but  to  no  purpofe.    On  the  contrary,  he  ufed  him  the  ^^^^^^ 
worfe  ;  treated  him  daily  with  indignities,  fct  his  foot 
upon  his  neck  when  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and,  as  is 
affirmed  by  fome,  flayed  him  alive  after  fome  years  con- 
finement ;  and  caufed  his  flcin  to  be  tanned,  which  he 
kept  as  a  monument  of  his  vi£lory  over  the  Romans. 
This  extreme  infolence  and  cruelty  was  followed  by  an 
uninterrupted  courfe  of  misfortune.    Odenatus  defeat- 
ed him  in  every  engagement,  and  even  feemed  ready  to 
overthrow  his  empire  ;  and  after  him  Aurelian  took 
ample  vengeance  for  the  captivity  of  Valerian.  Sapor 
died  in  the  year  of  Chrift  273,  after  having  reigned  31 
years;  and  was  fucceeded  by^liis  fon  Hormifdas,  and 
he  by  Varants  1.    Concerning  both  thefe  princes  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  fonner  reigned  a 
year  and  ten  days,  and  the  1  tter  three  years ;  after 
which  he  left  the  crown  to  Varanes  II.  who  feems  to 
have  been  fo  much  awed  by  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
that  he  durft  undertake  nothing.   The  reft  of  the  Per- 
fian hiftory,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  Sa- 
racens, affords  nothing  but  an  account  of  their  conti- 
nued invaficns  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  more  pro- 
pciiy  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  Rome  :  and  to  which 
therefore  we  refer.    The  laft  of  the  Perfian  monarchs,The 
of  the  line  of  Artaxares,  was  Ifdigertes,  or  Jezdcgerd,  ^'^r 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  faftorians, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Omar  the  fecond  caliph  af  ti,e 
ter  Mahomet.     He  was  fcarce  fe;.ted  on  the  thione,  ccns 
when  he  found  himfelf  attacked  hy  a  poweriul  army  of 
Saracens  under  the  command  of  One  Sad,  who  invaded 
the  country  through  Chaldta.    The  Perfian  general 
took  all  imaginable  pains  to  barafs  the  Arabs  on  their 
I  march  ; 
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march  ;  and  having  an  army  fupen'or  t(j  them  in  num- 
bers, employed  them  continually  in  flcirmiflies  ;  which 
were  fometimes  favourable  to  him  and  fomctimes  other- 
wife.  But  Sad,  perceiving  that  this  lingering  war 
would  deftroy  his  crmy,  determined  to  haften  forward, 
and  force  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement.  The 
Perfians  declined  this  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  length, 
^  finding  a  convenient  plain  where  all  their  forces  might 
&A,  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  refolved  to 
Wait  for  the  Arabs.  Sad  haviniir  difpofed  his  men  in 
the  beft  order  he  could,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  the 
iitmoft  fury.  The  battle  lafted  three  days  and  three 
nights;  thePerfians  retiring  continnaily  from  one  poft 
to  another,  till  at  laft  they  were  entirely  defeated  ;  and 
thus  the  capital  city,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  do- 
minions  of  Perfia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  The 
conquerors  feized  the  treafures  of  the  king  ;  which 
Were  fo  vaft,  th.;t,  according  to  a  Mahometan  tradition, 
their  prophet  gave  the  Saracen  army  a  miraculous  view 
of  thofe  treafurts  before  the  engagement,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  fight. 

After  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Jezdegerd  retired  into 
ChorafTan,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  as  king,  ha- 
ving under  his  fiibjeftion  two  other  provinces,  named 
A'erman  p.nd  Se^ejian.  But  after  he  had  reigned  in  this 
limited  manner  for  19  years,  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  few  towns  he  had  left  betrayed  it,  and  called  in 
the  Turks.  This  place  was  called  Merou^  feated  on 
the  river  Gihon  or  Odus.  Jez-!egerd  immediately 
marched  ag-ainO  the  rebels  and  their  allies.  The  Per- 
fianS  were  defeated  ;  and  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
having  \'A\.\\  much  difficulty  reached  the  river,  found 
there  a  little  boat,  and  a  fifhcrman  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed. The  king  oflt  red  him  a  bracelet  ©f  precious  Rones  5 
but  the  fellow,  equ;dly  brutal  and  ftupid,  told  him  that 
his  fare  was  five  farthings,  «nd  thst  he  would  neither 
take  more  nor  lefs.  While  they  difputed,  a  party  of 
the  re!)£l  horfecameup,  and  knowing  Jezdegerd,  kill- 
ed him  in  the  year  652. 

Jezdegerd  left  behind  him  a  fon  named  Firouz,  and 
a  daughter  named  Dara.  The  latter  efpoufed  Boftc- 
nay,  whom  the  rabbinical  writers  have  dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  head  of  the  captiviiy  ;  and  who,  in  fa6l, 
was  the  prince  of  the  Jews  fettled  in  Chaldea.  As  for 
Pirouz,  he  ftill  prcferVed  a  Uttle  principality ;  and  when 
he  died,  left  a  daughter  named  Mah  .'^frid,  who  mar- 
ried  Walid  the  fon  of  the  caliph  Al^dalmalek,  by  whom 
(he  had  a  fon  named  7'ez'td,  who  became  caliph,  and 
confequently  fovereign  of  Perfia ;  and  fo  far  was  this 
prince  from  thinking  himfelf  above  claim.ing  the  title 
derived  from  his  mother,  that  he  conftantly  Ityled  him- 
felf  the  fon  of  Khofrou  king  of  Perfm,  the  defendant  of  the 
caliph  Maroan,  and  among  ivhofe  dncefiors  on  the  fide  of 
the  mother  •were  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  hhacan. 

Perfia  continued  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  Arabs  till  the 
decline  of  the  Saracen  empire,  when  it  was  feized  by 
various  ufurpers,  till  the  time  of  Jen^^hiz  Khan,  who 
conquered  it  as  well  as  almoll  all  the  rell  of  Afia, 
After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1227, 
Perfia,  together  with  the  neighbouring  countries^  were 
governed  by  officers  appointed  by  his  fuccelTors,  who 
reigned  at  Kaerakorom,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Tartary, 
till  the  year  (253,  when  it  became  once  more  the  feat 
of  a  mighty  empire  under  Hulaku  the  Mogul,  who  in 
1236  abolifhed  the  khahfat,  by  tajcing  the  city  of 
jpAGDAD,  as  related  under  that  article.  After  the  death 
Vol. XIV.  Parti. 
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of  Hulaku,  his  fon  Abaka  fucceeded  to  his  extcnfive  Perfia. 

dominions  ;  and  his  firft  care  was  to  (hut  up  all  the  '  

avenues  of  his  empire  againft  the  other  princes  of  t^ie 
race  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  reigned  in  diff'erent  p:\rt3 
of  Tartary.    His  precaurions,  however,  were  of  little 
avail ;  for  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wat 
invaded  by  Barkan  Khan,  of  the  race  ol  Jagatay  the 
fon  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  from  Great  Bukharia,  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men.    Abaka  was  but  indifFtrentiy 
prepared  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable  power  ,  but, 
happily'for  him,  his  antagonift  died  before  the  armiei 
came  to  an  engagement,  upon  which  the  invaders  dif- 
perfed  and  returned  to  Tartary.    In  the  year  1264, 
Armenia  and  Anatolia  were  ravaged  by  the  Mamluck« 
from  Egypt,  but.  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Abaka  f 
who  thus  feemed  to  he  eftablifned  in  the  pcffeffion  of 
an  empire  almoft  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Perfian  kings.  His  tranquillity,  hawever,  was  of  fhort 
duration  ;  for  in  1268  his  dominions  were  inv;:ded  by 
Boiak  Khan,  a  prince  likewife  of  the  race  of  Jagatay, 
with  an  army  of  100,000  men.    He  quickly  reduced 
the  province  of  ChorafTan,  where  he  met  with  little 
ojjpofition,  and  in  1269  advanced  as  far  as  Aderbijan, 
where  Abaka  had  the  bulk  of  his  forces.    A  bloody 
bsitle  enfued  ;  in  which  Abaka  was  viaorious,  and 
Borak  obliged  to  fly  into  Tartary,  with  the  lofs  of  all 
his  baggage  and  great  part  of  his  army,    Abaka  died 
in  1282,  after  a  reign  of  17  years,  not  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  being  poifoned  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther  Ahmed  Khan.    He  was  the  firR  of  the  family  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  who  embraced  Mahomttanlfm  ;  but 
Heither  he  nor  his  fliccefibrs  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
lead  vcrfed  in  the  arts  of  government  ;  for  the  Perfian 
hiflory,  from  this  period,  becomes  ©nly  an  account  of 
infurieaiona,  murders,  rebellions,  and  poifoiiings,  till 
the  year  1335,  when  it  fplit  all  to  pieces,  and  was 
pofi"efled  by  a  great  number  of  petty  princes;  all  ofumliJxa* 
whom  were  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other  till  the  nierlane 
time  of  Timur  Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  who  once  more ^"'^  ^"^^ 
reduced  them  all  under  one  jurifdiftion.  ceffors. 

After  the  titath  of  T:-.merIane,  Perfia  continued  to 
be  governed  by  his  fon  Shah  Ri;kh,  a  wife  and  v  .liant 
prince  :  but  immediately  after  hi.^  death  fell  into  the 
fame  confufion  as  before  ;  being  held  by  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  petty  tyrants,  rill  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tuty,  when  it  was  conquered"!  y  Shah  Ifmael  Safi, 
or  Sefi;  of  whofe  family  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count. His  -father  was  Sheykh  Hayder  or  Haydr,  Conquered 
the  fon  of  Sultan  Juneyd,  the  fon  of  Sheykh  Ibrahim,  hy  IfmacJ 
the  fon  of  Sheykh  Ali,  the  fon  of  Sheykh  Mufa,  the^^^'" 
fon  of  Sheykh  Sefi,  who  was  the  13th  in  a  diced  line 
from  Ali  the  fon-in  law  of  the  prophet  Mahomet. 
When  Tameriane  returned  from  the  defeat  of  Bajazet 
the  TurkiOi  fultan,  he  carried  vi'ith  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  captives  out  of  Karamania  and  Anatdia,  all  of 
whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death  on  fome  remaikable 
occafion  ;  and  with  this  refolution  he  entered  A.rdeb?l, 
or  Ardevil,  a  city  of  Aderbijan,  about  25  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  Taurus,  where  he  continued  for  fome  days.  At 
this  time  lived  in  that  city  the  Sheykh  Safi  or  Sefi 
above-mentioned,  reputed  by  the  inhabitants  to  f  e  a 
faint ;  and,  as  fuch,  much  reverenced  by  them.  The 
fame  of  Safi's  fanftity  fo  much  moved  Tameriane,  that 
he  paid  him  frequent  vifits ;  and,  when  he  was  about 
to  depart,  promifed  to  grant  whatever  favour  he  Ihould 
aflt.  Sheykh  Safi,  who  had  beeii  informed  of  T  amer-i- 
Y  lane's 
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P^ifia.  lane's  dcfign  to  put  the  captives  to  deatli,  requeued  of 
"-'V""'  the  conqueror  that  he  would  fpare  the  Hves  of  thofe 
unfortunate  men.  Tamerlane,  defiroua  of  obliging 
him,  net  «nly  granted  this  requeft,,  but  delivered  them 
Mp  to  him  to  be  difpofed  of  as  he  thought  tit ;  upon 
which  the  Sheykh  furniflied  them  with  clothes  and 
other  neceFaries  as  well  as  he  could,  and  fent  tkem 
home  to  their  refpeftive  countries.  This  generous  aftion 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  family  ;  for  the  people 
Tvere  fo  much  affcfted  with  fnch  an  extraordinary  in- 
ftance  of  virtue,  that  they  repaired  in  great  numbers  to 
Sati,  bringing  with  them  confiderable  prefents ;  and 
this  fo  frequently,  that  few  days  pafTed  in  which  he  was 
Hot  vifited  by  many.  Thus  the  defeendants  of  the 
Sheykh  made  a  confpicuous  figure  till  the  year  i486, 
-when  they  were  ail  deftroyed  by  the  Turkmans  except 
Ifmael,  who  fled  to  Ghilan,  where  he  lived  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  king  of  that  country  ;  after  which  he 
became  confpicuous  on  the  following  occafion. 

There  was  at  that  time,  among  the  Mahometans,  a 
vaft  number  of  people  difperfed  over  Afia  ;  and  among 
thefe  a  particular  party  who  followed  that  of  Haydr 
the  father  of  Ifmael,  which  Sheykh  Snfi,  one  of  his 
anceftors,  had  brought  into  great  reputation.  Ifmael, 
who  had  affumed  the  furname  of  Soji,  or  Sage,  finding 
that  Perfia  was  all  in  confafion,  and  hearing  that  there 
was  a  great  number  of  the  Hayderian  fed  in  Kara- 
mania,  removed  thither.  There  he  collefted  7000  of 
his  party,  all  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  his  family  ; 
and  while  he  was  yet  only  14  years  of  age,  conquered 
Shirwan.  After  this  he  purfued  his  conquefta  ;  and 
as  his  antagonifts  never  united  to  oppofe  him,  had 
conquered  the  greateft  part  of  Perfia,  and  reduced  the 
city  of  Bagdad  by  the  year  1510.  However,  his 
conquefts  on  the  weft  fide  were  foon  ftopped  by  the 
Turks  ;  for,  in  1511,  he  received  a  great  defeat  from 
Selim  I.  who  took  Tauris  ;  and  would  probably  have 
crufhed  the  empire  of  Ifmael  in  its  infancy,  had  he 
not  thought  the  conqucft  of  Egypt  more  important 
than  that  of  Perfia.  After  his  defeat  by  Selim, 
Ifmael  never  undertook  any  thing  of  confequence.  He 
died  in  1523,  leaving  the  cro\»n  to  his  cldeft  fon 
Thamafp  I. 

The  new  fl*ah  was  a  man  of  very  limited  abilities, 
and  was  therefore  invaded  by  the  Turks  almoft  inftant- 
ly  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne.  However,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  by  an  inundation,  which'overflowed 
their  camp,  and  which  frightened  them  with  its  red 
colour,  probably  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  foil 
over  which  it  pafled.     Thamafp,  however,  reduced 
Georgia  to  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire ;  that 
country  being  in  his  time  divided  among  a  number  of 
petty  princes,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  divifiong,  were 
g      able  to  make  little  oppofition. 
»ei|n  of       The  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  princes  afford  nothing 
Skah  Ab-  remarkable  till  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  1.  furnamed 
i»a8thc      the  Great.  He  afcended  the  throne  in  the  year  1584  ; 

and  his  firft  care  was  to  recover  from  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  the  large  provinces  they  had  feized  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Perfian  empire.  He  began  with 
declaring  war  againft  the  latter,  who  had  fefeed  the 
finefl  part  of  Choraffan.  Accordingly,  having  raifed 
a  powerful  army,  he  entered  that  province,  where  he 
^as  met  by  Abdallah  Khan  the  chief  of  the  Ufbeck 
"Tartars,   The  two  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other 
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for  fix  months;  but  at  length  Abbas  attacked  and 
defeated  his  enemies,  forcing  them,  for  that  time,  to 
abandon  ChorafTan.  Here  he  continued  for  three  years  ; 
and  on  his  leaving  that  place,  fixed  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment at  Ifpahan,  where  it  has  continued  ever  fince. 
His  next  expedition  was  againfl  the  Turks.  Under- 
ftandlng  that  the  garrifon  of  Tauris  was  in  no  expec- 
tation of  an  enemy,  he  formed  a  defign  of  furprifing 
the  place  ;  and  having  privately  aflembled  a  few  for- 
ces, he  marched  with  ftich  celerity,  that  he  reached  a 
pafs  called  SBi>/z,  very  near  Tauris,  in  fix  days,  though 
it  is  ufually  18  or  20  days  journey  for  the  caravans. 
Here  the  Turks  had  polled  a  few  foldiers,  rather  for 
the  purpofe  of  coUefting  the  culloms  on  fuch  commo- 
dities as  were  brought  that  way,  than  of  defending  the  ; 
pafs  againft  an  enemy.  Before  they  came  in  fight  of 
this  pafs,  Abbas  and  fome  of  his  officers  left  the  reft 
of  the  army,  and  rode  brilkly  up  to  the  turnpike. 
Here  the  Secretary  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  taking  them 
for  merchants,  demanded  the  ufual  duties.  Abbas  re- 
plied, that  the  perfon  who  had  the  purfe  was  behind, 
but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  fome  money  to  be  giverj 
him.  But  while  the  fecretary  was  counting  it,  he  was 
fuddenly  ftabbed  by  the  Shah's  order;  and  the  ofiicera 
who  were  with  him  fuddenly  falling  upon  the  few  fol- 
diers who  were  there,  obliged  them  to  fubmit ;  after 
which  he  entered  the  pafs  with  his  army.  The  go- 
vernor of  Tauris  marched  out  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  colled  on  fo  ihort  a  warning  ;  but  being  inferior 
to  the  Perfians,  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  himfelf 
taken  prifoner  ;  after  which  the  city  was  obliged  to 
fubmit,  as  alfo  a  number  of  plac  es  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  city  only,  called  Orumiy  being  very 
ftrongly  fituated,  refilled  all  the  efforts  of  Abbas ;  but 
was  at  laft  taken  hy  the  sfliftance  of  the  Curds,  whom 
he  gained  over  by  promifing  to  fhare  the  plunder  of 
the  place  with  them.  But  inftead  of  this,  he  formed 
a  defign  to  cut  them  all  off  at  once  ;  fearing  that  they 
might  at  another  time  do  the  Turks  a  fervice  of  the 
fame  nature  that  they  had  done  to  him  juft  now.  For 
this  reafon  he  Invited  their  chiefs  to  dine  with  him  } 
and  having  brought  them  to  a  tent,  the  entrance  to 
which  had  feveral  turnings,  he  ftationed  on 'the  infide 
two  executioners,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  guefts  aa 
foon  as  they  entered. 

After  this  Shah  Abbas  confiderably  enlarged  his  do- 
minions, and  repelled  two  dangerous  invafions  of  the 
Turks.  He  attempted  alfo  to  promote  commerce,  and 
civilize  his  fubjeds ;  but  ftained  all  his  great  adions 
by  his  abominable  cruelties,  which  he  praftifed  on  every 
one  who  gave  him  the  leaft  caufe  of  offence  ;  nay,  fre- 
quently without  any  caufe  at  all.  He  took  the  Ifle  of 
Ormuft  from  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  kept  it  fince 
1507,  by  the  affiftance  of  fotnc  Englifh  fhips  in  1622  ; 
and  died  fix  years  after,  ag'ed  70. 

The  princes  who  fucceeded  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
were  remarkable  only  for  their  cruelties  and  debauch- 
eries, which  occafioned  a  revolution  in  17 16,  when 
the  Shah  Huffein  was  dethroned  by  the  Afghans,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  country  between  Perfia  and 
India;  who  being  cppreffed  by  the  minifters,  revolted 
under  the  conduA  of  one  Mereweis.  The  princes  of 
the  Afghan  race  continued  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty 
for  no  more  than  16  years,  when  Afhraff  the  reigning 
ftiah  was  dethroned  by  one  of  hia  officers*.    On  this 
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Thamafp^  (OtlierwiCE  called  Prhtce  Ti^anvas^  tte  only 
'  furvivor  of  the  family  of  Abb-ae,  affembling  an  army, 
invited  into  his  fervice  Nadir  Khan,  who  had  obtaia' 
€d  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  condu^.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  Perfian  nobleman,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ufbeck  Tartary ;  and  his  uncle,  who  was  his  guar- 
dian, keeping  him  out  of  poffeffion  cf  the  caftle  and 
"cftate,  which  was  his  inheiitance,  he  took  to  robbing 
the  caravans ;  and,  having  increafed  his  foilowers  to 
upwards  of  5000  men^  became  the  terror  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  efpecialiy  of  has  uncle,  who  had 
feized  his  eftate.  His  uncle  therefore  refolved  to  make 
his  peace  with  him,  and  with  that  view  invit-ed  him  to 
the  caftle,  where  he  entertained  him  in  a  fplendid  man- 
ner ;  but  Nadir  Khan  ordei%d  his  throat  to  be  cut 
next  night,  and  all  his  people  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
caftle.  No  fooner  had  Nadir  Khan  got  the  command 
•of  the  Perfian  army,  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
•lufiy-per  Efriff,  put  him  to  death,  and  recovered  all  the 
places  the  Turks  and  Ruffians  had  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  during  the  rebellion  ;  and  then  prince  Tha- 
mas  fecmed  to  be  eftablifhed  on  the  throne  :  but  Nadir 
Khan,  to  whom  l  haraas  had  given  the  name  of  Tha- 
mas  Kouli  Khan^  that  is,  the  Slave  of  Thamas,  think- 
ing his  fervices  not  fufficiently  rewarded,  and  pretend- 
rag  that  the  king  had  a  delign  againft  his  life,  or  at 
ieaft  to  fet  him  afide,  confpired  againft  his  fovereign, 
and  pvtt  him  to  death,  as  is  fuppofcd  ^  after  which,  he 
tsfurped  the  throne,  ftyling  himfclf  bhah  Nadir^  or 
King  Nadir. 

He  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Candahor,  of  which  a 
fon  of  Mereweis  had  pofFeffed  himfeif.  While  he  lay 
at  this  fiege,  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  being  di- 
flradled  with  faftions,  one  of  the  parties  invited  Shah 
Nadir  to  come  to  their  affiftance,  and  betrayed  the  Mo- 
gul into  his  hands.  He  thereupon  marched  to  Delhi, 
t'he  capital  of  India,  and  fummoned  all  the  viceroys 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  attend  him,  and  bring 
with  them  all  the  treafures  they  could  raife;  and  thofe 
that  did  not  bring  as  muck  as  he  expeded,  he  tortured 
and  put  to  death.  Having  thus  ftmaffed  the  greateft 
treafure  that  ever  prince  was  mafter  of,  he  returned  to 
Perfia,  giving  the  Mogul  his  liberty,  on  condition  of 
his  refigning  the  provinces  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  In- 
dus to  the  crown  of  Perfia.  He  afterwards  made  a 
conqueft  of  Ufbeck  Tartary,  and  plundered  Bochara  the 
capital  city.  Then  he  marched  againft  the  Daglftan 
Taitars  ;  but  loft  great  part  of  his  army  in  their  moun- 
tains, without  fighting.  He  defeated  the  Turks  in 
feveral  engagements ;  but  laying  fiege  to  Bagdad,  was 
twice  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege.  He  proceeded  to 
change  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged 
up  the  chief  priefts,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and  was 
guilty  of  fuch  cruelty,  that  he  was  at  length  aflaffinak- 
ted  by  his  own  relations,  anno  1747.  Aconteft  upon 
this  enfued  between  thefe  relations  for  th«  crown, 
which  has  rendered  Perfia  a  fcene  of  the  moft  horrible 
confufion  for  upwards  of  40  years. 

The  reader  will  form  fomc  notion  of  the  troubles  of 
this  unhappy  country  from  the  following  ferics  of 
pretenders  to  the  throne  between  the  death  of  Nadir 
and  the  acccffion  of  Kerim  Khan,  We  give  it  from 
Francklin's  Obfervations.  "  i  ft,  Adil  Shah. — 2d,  Ibra- 
heem  Shah. — 3d,  Shah  Rokh  Shah. — 4th,  Suieeman 
Shah.— Jth,  Ifmaeel  Shah.— 6th,  Azad  Khan  Af- 
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^han.— ytli,  HoS"uii  Ithan  Kejar.~8th,  All  MerSaa  ?srSa. 
Khan  Bukhteari. — 9th,  Kerim  Khan  Zund. 

*'  Their  reign«,  or  more  properly  the  length  of  time 
they  refpedively  governed  with  their  party,  were  as 
follows  :   Adil  Shah,  nine  months.    Ibraheem  Shah, 
fix  months.    Shah  Rokh  Shah,  after  a  variety  of  re- 
volutions, at  length  regained  the  city  of  Mefchid:  he  is 
now  alive  ( 1 787 J,  and  above  80  years  of  age,  reigning 
in  Khorafan,  under  the  direftion  of  his  fon  Nuffir  Ul- 
lah  Meerza.     Suieeman  Shah  and  Ifmaeel  Shah  in 
about  forty  days  were  both  cut  off,  alnioft  as  foon  as 
they  were  elevated.     Azad  Khan  Afghan,  one  of 
Kerim  Khan's  moft  formidable  rivals  and  competitors, 
was  fubdued  by  him,  brought  prifoner  to  Shirauz, 
and  died  there  a  natural  death.    Huffun  Khan  Kejar, 
another  of  Kerim  Khaa's  competitors,  was  befieging 
Shirauz,  when  his  army  fuddenly  mutinied  and  deferted 
him.  The  mutiny  was  attributed  to  their  want  of  pay. 
A  party  fent  by  Kerim  Khan  took  him  prifoner.  His 
head  was  inftaatly  cut  off,  and  prefcnted  to  Kerim 
Khan.    His  family  were  brought  captives  to  Shirauz. 
They  were  well  treated,  and  had  their  liberty  givea 
them  foon  after,  under  an  obligation  not  to  quit  the 
city.    AH  Mcrdan  Khan  was  killed  by  a  muflcet-ftiot 
as  he  was  walking  on  the  ramparts  of  Mafchid  encou- 
raging his  men.    Kerim  Khan  Zund,  by  birth  a  Cur- 
diftan,  was  a  moft  favourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  Bt  the  1:Im<  of  his  death  was  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces.    Shirauz  and  other  places  had  declared  for 
him.    He  found  means  at  laft,  after  various  encoun- 
ters with  doubtful  fuccefs,  completely  to  fubdue  all 
his  rivals,  and  finally  to  eftabhlh  himfelf  as  ruler  of 
ail  Perfia.    Pie  was  in  power  about  30  years;  the  Kerim 
latter  part  of  which  he  governed  Perfia  under  the  ap  ^han  ttiM 
pellation  of  vahe/  or  regent,  for  he  never  would  '^cceivej."!'^^  ^ 
the  title  of  Shah.    He  made  Shiraua;  the  chief  cityne'f"^, 
of  his  refidence,  in  gratitude  for  the  affiftance  he  had  years, 
received  from  its  inhabitants  and  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
provinces.    He  died  in  the  year  1779,  regretted  by 
all  his  fubjefts,  who  efteeratd  and  honoured  him  as 
the  glory  of  Perfia. 

"  When  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  was  announced  in  Twenty- 
the  city,  much  cc^fufion  arofe;  two  and  twenty  of  the  two  officew 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  men  of  high  rank  and  t=*ke  pof- 
family,  took  poffeffion  of  the  ark,  or  citadel,  with  cUadfil 
refolution  to  acknowledge  Abul  Futtah  Khan  (the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  late  Vakeel)  as  their  fovereign,  and 
to  defend  him  againft  all  other  pietenders  ;  whereupon 
Zikea  Khan,  a  relation  of  the  late  Vakeel  by  the  mo-  zikea 
thcr's  fide,  who  was  poffeffed  of  immenfe  wealth,  en-  Khan 
lifted  a  great  part  of  the  army  into  his  pay,  by  giving 
them  very  confiderable  bounties.    Zikea  Khan  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Zund  (or  the  Lackeries)  ;  a  man  remark- 
ably  prsud,  cruel,  and  unrelenting.   Having  affembled  Befiegcs 
a  large  body  of  troops,  he  immediately  marched  them  the  citadeL 
to  the  citadel,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  it  for  the  fpace 
of  three  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  finding  he 
could  not  take  it  by  force,  he  had  recourfe  to  treachery.  63 
To  each  of  the  principal  khans  he  fent  a  written  paper,  E™P|®y' 
by  which  he  fwore  upon  the  Koran,  that  if  theyJ^e^nsYo"" 
would  come  out  and  fubmit  to  him,  not  a  hair  of  their  entice  the 
heads  fhould  be  touched,  and  that  they  ffiould  have  "ffii^e"  oh^ 
their  effeds  fecured  to  them.    Upon  this  a  confulta-f"''^ 
tion  was  hcH  by  them ;  and  it  appearing  that  they  "'^^  • 
could  not  fubfilt  many  days  longer,  they  agreed  to 
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PerCa.    furrender  themfelves,  firmly  relying  on  the  promifes 
that  had  been  made  them.    Zikea  Khan,  In  the  mean 
time,  save  private  orciers  for  the  khans  to  be  feizcd, 
and  brought  fep;irately  before  him  as  they  came  out 
of  the  citadel.    His  orders  weie  ftriftly  obeyed,  and 
thtfe  deluded  men  were  all  malFacred  in  his  preftnce  : 
he  was  feated  the  whole  time,  feafting  his  eyes  on  the 
64       cruel  fpeftacle. 
Murdeied.      "Zikea  Khan's  tyranny  became  foon  Intolerable,  and 
he  was  cut  off  by  his  own  body-guard,  when  Abul 
'  Futtah  Khan,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  camp,  was 
pvoclaimed  king  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops, 
whom  he  immediately  led  back  to  Shirauz.    On  his  vr  ■ 
rival  he  was  acknowledged  rs  fovereign  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  took  quiet  pofleflion  of  the  government. 

*' Mahomtd  Sadick  Khan,  only  brother  of  the  late 
Kerim  Khan,  who  had  during  that  prince's  life  filled 
the  high  office  of  begleibeg  of  P^irs,  and  had  been 
appointed  guardian  of  his  fon  ALiil  Futtah  Khan,  was 
at  this  period  governor  of  the  city  of  BufTora,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Perfians,  previous  to  the  vakeel's 
death.  Upon  hearing  the  news  of  his  brother's  de- 
ceafe  he  became  ambitious  of  reigning  alone,  and  from 
tliat  inllant  formed  fchemes  for  the  deilruftii7n  of  liis 
nephew  5  but  as  it  was  necelFary  for  him  to  be  on  the 
fpot  for  the  advancement  of  his  views,  be  detertr.incd 
to  withdraw  the  Perfian  garrifon  from  Buflcra,  who 
vvere  all  devoted  to  his  i:'.terell  :  accordingly  he  eva- 
cuated that  place,  and  inarched  immediately  for  Shi- 
rauz. 

*'  The  news  of  Sadick  Khan's  approach  threw  the  in- 
habitants of  Shirauz  into  the  greateft  confternation  : 
their  minds  were  varioufly  agitated  on  the  occafion  ; 
fomc,  from  his  known  public  charafter,  expe£led  he 
would  honeftly  fulfil  the  commands  of  his  deceafed 
brother  ;  others,  who  had  been  witneffes  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  former  times,  on  fimilar  occafions,  riglitly 
imagined  that  he  would  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  and  indeed 
this  proved  to  be  the  cafe  :  for  having  entered  Shirauz 
a  very  few  days  after,  he  caufed  Abul  Futtah  Khan  to 
be  fcized,  depiivcd  of  fight,  and  put  into  clofe  con- 
65  fincment. 

Which  he  "After  this  event,  Sadick  Khan  yj>enly  afTumed  the 
*^'^'^*'  government.  As  foon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Ali 
Murad  Khan,  who  was  at  Ifpahan,  that  lord  inftantly 
rebelled  :  deeming  himfelf  to  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  government  with  Sadick  Khan,  as  in  fa£t  he  had, 
he  could  ill  brook  the  thought  of  being  obedient  to 
btm,  and  openly  declared  himfelf  a  competitor  for  the 
empire.  Peifia  was  by  this  means  again  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Ali  Murad  Khan  in- 
deed took  pofTelfion  of  Shirauz,  afTumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  gave  tD  the  empire  the  flattering  profpeft 
of  being  fettled  under  the  government  of  one  man  ; 
but  this  profpe£l  was  foon  obfcured  by  the  power  and 
credit  acquired  by  Akau  Mahonv»d  Khan." 

On  the  night  following  Kerim  Khan's  death,  this 
man  fcmnd  means  to  make  bis  efcape  from  Shiiauz, 
and  fled  to  the  nortlfward,  where  collefting  fome  troops, 
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IciSls troops,  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Mazanderan  and  Ghl 
claimed'at"  proclaimed  nearly  about  the  time  that 

Mazande-  -^1'  Murad  Khan  had  taken  Shirauz.    *'  It  is  remark- 
ran  and      able  (fays  our  author),  that  from  his  firfl  entering  into 
Ghilan.      competition  for  the  government,  he  has  been  faccefsful 
in  every  battle  which  h«  has,  fought.  He  is  an  eunuch. 


having  been  made  fo  whilft  an  infant,  by  the  command 
of  Nadir  Shah,  but  poflefles  great  perfonal  bravery."  ^ 

Ali  Murad  Khan,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  Akau 
Mahomed  Khan,  determined  to  go  againll  him  ;  but 
as  he  was  previoufly  proceeding  to  Ifpahan  to  fupprefs 
a  rebellion,  he  fell  fuddenly  Irom  his  horfc  and  expiredj 
on  the  fpot. 

"  At  this  period  Jaafar  Khan,  the  elded  and  onlyj^^ 
furviving  fon  of  Sadick^Khan,  was  governor  of  Khumsz  Kh 
he  deemed  this  a  favourable  oppoitunity  to  afTert  his^'^^t 
prelenfions  to  the  governinent,  and  immediately  march-^^^^^j 
en  with  what  few  troops  he  h..d  to  Ifpahan  :  loon  after 
his  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  mnl- 
contents,  vv'ho  were  then  in  arms,     ij!  tins  fituation 
he  renuiined  fc-me  time  ;  but  Akau  Mahonjed  Khan 
coming  down  upon  him  with  bis  army,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  rifle  his  fate  in  a  buttle,  and,  being  defeated, 
fled  with  the  fmall  .remains  of  his  troops,  taking  the 
road  to  Shirauz.     Soon  niter  finding  himfelf  firength- 
ened  by  an  incrcafe  of  his  aiir.y,  hcvdetermined  to 
venture  a  fecond  er^gagemeRt  witii  liis  ojiponent  Ak.^u 
Mahomed  Khan  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  marched  with 
his  army  towards  Ifpahan:  the  two  armies  met  near  .by 
Yezdekhall,  when  a  !)attle  enfued,  and  Akau  M:iho- M 
med  Khan's  fuperior  fortune  again  prevailing,  Jaafar^'^' 
Khan  was  dtfeated,   and  retiitd  to  Shirauz,  which 
he  quitted  on  the  25th  of  June  1787,  and  ihortly  after 
marched  his  army  to  the  northward,  but  rerurned  in 
Oftober  without  having  effcdicd  any  thing."  Such 
was  the  flate  of  Perfia  in  1788.    Mr  Francklin,  front 
whofe  excellent  Objervations  on  a  Tour  made  in  the  years 
1786-7   thtf*,  particulars  are  raotily  cxtr?.6led,  fays 
that  Jaafar  Khan  is  the  mcfl  "  likely,  in  cafe  of  fuc- 
cefs againfl  his  opponent,  to  reftore  the  country  to  a 
happy  and  reputable  flate  ;  but  it  will  require  a  long 
fpace  of  time  to  recover  it  from  the  cal  imities  into 
which  the  difierent  revolutions  have  brought  it:— a 
country,  if  an  oriental  metsphor  may  be  allowed,  once 
blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  fair  and  flourifhing 
to  the  eye  ; — now,  fad  reverfe  !  dcfpoiled  and  leaflefd 
by  the  cruel  favages  of  war,  and  deloUiting  coiiten- 
tion." 

As  to  the  air  and  climate  of  this  country,  confider-^ 
ing  the  great  extent  thereof,  it  cannot  but  be  very  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  fituation  of  its  feveral  parts 
fome  being  frozen  with  cold,  whiHl  others  are  burnt 
with  heat  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year.    The  air, 
wherever  it  is  cold,  is  dry  ;  but  where  it  is  extremely, 
hot,  it  is  fometimes  moift.     r.  11  along  the  coaft  of  ihe 
Perfian  Gulph,  from  welf  to  eaif,  to  the  very  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus,  the  heat  for  four  months  is  fo  ex.. 
ceffive,  that  even  thofe  who  are  l)orn  in  the  country^ 
unable  to  bear  it,  are  forced  to  quit  their  houfes,  and. 
retire  to  the  mountains  ;  fo  that  fuch  as  travel  in  thefe 
parts,  at  that  feafon,  find  none  in  the  villages  but 
wretched  poor  creatures,  left  there  to  watch  the  tffedis 
of  the  rich,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  health.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  air,  as  it  is  infupportable,  fo  \% 
makes  it  prodigioufly    unwholefome  ;   flrangers  fre- 
quently falling  fick  there,  and  feldom  efcaping.  The 
eaftern  provinces  of  Perfia,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the 
borders  of  Tartary,  arc  fubjeil  to  great  heats,  though.- 
not  quite  fo  unwholefome  as  on  the  coafls  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Perfian  Gulph  ;  but  in  the  nor-, 
thero  provinces,  on  the  coall  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the 
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heat  is  full  as  great,  and,  though  attended  with  moi- 
liure,  as  unwholefome  as  on  the  coaft  before  mention- 
ed.   From  Odober  to  May,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  mote  pieafant  than  this  ;  but  the  people  carry 
indelible  maiJcs  of  the  ir.align  influence  of  their  fum- 
mers,  looking  all  of  them  of  a  faint  yellow,  and  ha- 
vi.i';  neither  llrength  nor  fpirits ;  though,  abont  the  end 
ef /^.pril,  they  ab.'.ndon  tlieir  houfes,  and  retire  to  the 
mountains,,  which  are  25  or  30  leagues  from  the  fea. 
But  this  moiilnefs  in  the  air  is  only  in  thefe  parts  ;  the 
red  of  Peilia  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  Iky  being  pcrfedly 
ferenf,  and  hardiy  fo  much  as  a  cloud  feen  to  fly  tliere- 
in.   Though  it  feidom  rains,  it  does  net  follow  that  the 
heat  admits  of  no  nutigacion  :  for  in  the  night,  not- 
witiiilaudinvj  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  feen,  and  the 
jQ<y  is  fo  clear,  that  the  i^ars-  alone  afford  a  light 
f'jfticleat  to  travel  by,  a  briik  wind  fprings  up,  which 
litis  until  within  an  hoar  of  the  morning,  and  gives 
fu::h  a  coolnefs  to  the  air,  that  a  man  can  bear  a 
tolerable  warm  garment.     The  feafons  in  general, 
and  paiticuiarly  in  the  middle  of  this  kingdom,  hap- 
pen thus  :  the  winter,  beginning  in  November,  and 
lading  until  March,  is  vety  fharp  and  rude,  attended 
with  froft  and  fuow  ;  which  laft.  defcends  in  great  flakes 
^^j-  on  the  mountains,  but  never  in  the  plains.    I'he  cli- 
mate of  Shirauz,  the  capital  of  P^rfia  Pioper,  is  re- 
prefcnted  by  a  tr:'.veller  who  lately  vifited  it,  as  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  in  tlie  world,  the  extrenice  of 
heat  and  cold  being  feldom  felt.    "  During  the  fpring 
Qf  the  year  the  face  of  the  country  appears  uncom- 
monly beautiful.    The  flowers,  of  which  they  have  a 
great  variety,  and  of  the  brighteft  hues,  the  fragrant 
herb^,  flirubs,  and  plants,  the  rofe,  the  fweet  bafil, 
and  the  myrtle,  .\11  here  contribute  to  refrefh  and  per- 
fume the  natural  mildnefs  of  the  air.   1  he  nightingale 
of  the  garden  {called  by  the  Pcrftans  loolhul  htzar 
(iujluan)^  the  goldhnch,  and  the  linnet,  by  their  me- 
lodious waiblings  at  this  delightful  feafon  ot  the  year, 
ferve  to  add  to  the  fatisfatlion  of  the  mind,  and  to  in- 
fpire  it  with  the  moll  pienfrng  ideas.    The  l-)eautits  of 
TiHture  -^re  here  dtpitted  in  their  fnlleft:  excent  ;  the 
natural  hiftorlan  and  the  botanifl.  would  here  meet 
with  ample  fcope  for  purfuing  their  favourite  invelti- 
gations.    With  fuch  advantages,  added  to  the  faki- 
brity  of  the  air,  how  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
inhnbitanto  of  Shirauz  fliould  fo  confidently  alFcrt  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  own  city  to  any  other  in  the 
world  ?  — or  that  fuch  beauties  fhould  fail  of  calling 
.forth  the  poetical  exertions  of  a  Hahz,  a  S'adi,  or  a 
fiimi  ?   Their  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  but  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  very  pieafant.    I15  fumraer  the 
thermometer  felJom  rifes  above  73  in  the  day-time,  and 
at  night  it  generally  finks  as  low  as  62.    The  autumn 
is  the  worft  feafon  of  the  year,  that  being  the  time 
when  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  during  the  autumnal 
months  it  id  confidered  by  natives  as  the  moft  unheal' 
thy  J  colds,  fluxeii,  and  fevers  being  very  general. 
In  winter  a  vail  deal  of  fnow  fall^,  and  very  thick, 
but  ice  is  rarely  to  be  found,  except  on  the  fummits 
of  the  mountains,  or  towards  Ifpahan,  and  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Ferfia.    One  thing  which  is  moft  to 
be  etteemed  in  this  country,  and  renders  it  preferalile 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  is  their  nights,  which 
are  always  clear  and  bright ;  and  the  dew,  that  in  moft 
places  is  of  fc  pernicious  an4  dangerous  a  nature,  is 
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not  of  tht;  leaft  ill  confequence  here  :  there  is  none  at    'Perin.  ^ 
all  in  fumraer,  and  in  thft. other  feafons  it  is  of  fuch  a  ' 
nature,  that  if  the  brighteft  fcimitar  fhould  be  expofed 
to  it  all  the  night,  it  would  not  receive  the  kaft  ruft ; 
a  circumftance  I  have  rayfelf  experienced.    This  dry- 
nefs  in  the  air  caufes  their  buildings  to  hft  a  great 
whik,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  reafons 
that  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Perfepolis  have  endured 
for  fo  many  ages,  anJ,  compaiatively  fpeaking,  in  fo 
perfect  a  Rate."  The_  great  drynefs  of  the  air  exempts 
Pcrfi^.  from  thunder  and  earthquakes.    In  the  fpring, 
indeed,  there  foraetimes  falls  hail ;  and,  as  the  harveft 
is  then  pretty  far  advanced,  it  does  a  great  deal  of 
mifchief.  The  rainbow  is  feldom  feen  in  this  country, 
!)ecaufe  there  rife  not  vapours  fuffi::ient  to  form  it ;  but 
in  the  night  there  are  feen  rays  of  light  fhooting  thro* 
the  firmamen:,  and  followed  as  it  were  by  a  train  oF 
fmoke.    The  winds,  however  briflc,  feldom  fwell  into 
ftorms  or  tempeils  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
fometimts  poifonous  and  infe£lions  on  the  fhore  of  the 
Gulph,  as  al!  travellers  agree.   Mr  Tavern ier  fays,  that 
at  Gombroon  peopk  often  find  themfclves  llruck  by 
fouth  wind,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cry,  "  I  burn  V* 
and  immediateiy  fall  down  dead.    M.  le  Brun  tells  us,. 
ti)at  he  was  aflured  while  he  was  there,  that  the  wea- 
ther was  fometimes  fo  cxccflively  fultry  as  to  melt  the 
feals  of  letters.    At  this  time  the  people  go  in  their 
fhirts,  and  are  continually  fprinkled  with  cold  water  f. 
and  fome  even  lie  fevcral  hours  naked  in  the  water.  A- 
mong  the  inconveniences  confequent  from  this  malign, 
difpofition  of  the  air,  one  of  the  moil  terrible  is  the 
engendering,  in  the  arms  and  legs,  a  kind  of  long^ 
fmall  worms,  which  cannot  be  extradled  without  great 
danger  of  breaking  them  ;  upon  which  a  mortification 
enfuea,  7a 

The  foil  of  Perfia  Is  in  general  flony,  fandy,  bar-  SorL. 
ren,  and  everywiiere  fo  dry,  that,  if  it  he.  not  water- 
ed, it  produces  nothing,  not  even  grafs  ;  but,  where 
they  can  turn  the  water  into  their  plains  and  valleys, 
it  is  not  unfruitful.  Tiiei-^  ia  a  great  difterence  in 
point  of  fertility  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  tiiofe  of  Media,  Iberia,  Hyrcania,  and  Bac- 
tria,  are  now  in  a  great  rr^eafure  what  they  were  for- 
merly, and  furpafs  moft  of  the  others  in  their  produc- 
tions. All  along  the  Perfian  Gulph,  the  foil  is  ftill 
more  barren,  cattle  lefs  plenty,  f!nd  every  thing  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  anywhere  cife.  73 

Though  there  is  fcarce  a  province  in  Perfia  which  P^'oduce^ 
does  not  produce  wine,  yet  the  wine  of  fome  provinces 
is  much  mere  efteemed  than  t!:at  of  others  ;  but  Schi- 
ras,  or,,  as  it  is  written  by  Mr  Fiancklin,  Shirauz,  wine 
is  nniverfally  allowed  to  be  the  v.ry  bcft  in  Perfia: 
infoinuch,  that  it  is  a  common  proverb  there,  That  to 
live  happily  one  muft  eat  the  breatl  of  Yezd,  and  drink 
the  wine  of  Schiias. 

The  grain  moft  common  in  Perfia  is  wheat;  which 
is  w^onderfully  fair  and  clean.  As  for  barley  ,  rice,  and 
millet,  they  only  make  bread  of  them  in  fome  places, 
as  in  Courdeftan,  when  their  wheat-bread  is  exhaiifted 
before  the  return  of  harveft.  They  do  not  cultivate  in 
this  country  cither  oats  or  rye  ;  except  whae  the  Ar- 
menians are  fettled,  who  make  great  ufe  of  the  latter^ 
in  Lent.  Rice  is  the  univerfal  aliment  of  all  forts  of 
people  in  Perfia  ;  for  this  leafon  they  arc  extreraeljf 
careful  in  its  cultivation  j  for,  after  they  have  fown  it: 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  other  grain,  they  In  three  months 
time  tranfplant  it,  root  by  root,  into  fields,  which  are 
well  watered,  othcrwife  it  would  never  attain  that  per- 
feftion  in  which  we  find  it  there ;  fince  it  is  foftcr, 
fooner  boiled,  and  more  delicicus,  than  the  fame  grain 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Perhaps  its  tafte  is, 
in  fame  meafure,  heightened  by  a  pradice  they  make 
ufe  of  to  give  it  a  glofly  whitenefs,  viz.  by  cleanfing 
it,  after  'i,  is  beaten  out  of  the  huflts,  with  a  mixture  of 
flour  and  fait.  Corn  ripens  exceedingly  in  this  coun- 
try ;  fo  that  in  fome  parts  they  have  a  threefold  crop 
in  the  year.  The  Pcrfian  bread  is  generally  very  thin, 
white,  and  good  ;  nnd,  commonly  cheap  enough. 

Metals  of  all  forts  have  been  found  in  Perfia.  Since 
'the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  have  been  very  common  ;  but  there  are  no  gold 
■  or  filver  mines  open  at  prefent ;  though,  as  Perfia  is  a 
■very  mountainous  coimtry,  fuch  might  very  probably 
he  found,  if  pains  were  taken  to  fearch  them  out. 
There  are  filver  mines  in  Kirman  and  Mazandenra, 
atid  one  not  far  from  Spauhawn  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
worked  for  want  of  wood.  Minerals  arealfo  found  in 
Perfia  in  abundance;  efpecially  fulphur,  faltpetre,  fait, 
md  alum.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  country 
than  to  meet  with  plains,  fometimcs  lo  leagues  in 
length,  covered  entirely  with  fait,  and  others  with  ful- 
phur or  alum.  In  fome  places  fait  is  dug  out  of  mines, 
arnd  even  ufed  in  building  houfes-  Marble,  freeftone, 
and  flate,  are  found  in  great  plenty  about  Hammadan. 
The  maibie  is  of  four  colours,  vix.  white,  black,  red 
and  black,  and  white  and  black.  Perfia  yields  two 
forts  of  petroleum,  or  napthe  ;  namely,  black  and 
-white.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris  they  find 
a7:ure;  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  brought  from  Tar- 
tary.  Among  the  moft  valuable  produftions  of  Perfia 
are  the  precious  ftones  called  turquolfes,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  rocks  or  mines. 

The  horfes  of  Perfia  are  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
Eaft,  though  they  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  thofe 
of  Arabia;  fo  great,  however,  is  the  demand  for  them, 
that  the  fineft  ones  will  fetch  from  90I.  to  45 ol.  ftcr- 
ling.  They  are  higher  than  the  Englilh  faddle  horfes; 
ftraight  before,  with  a  fmall  head,  legs  wonderfully 
ilender,  and  finely  proportioned  ;  they  are  mighty 
gentle,  good  travellers,  very  hght  and  fprightly,  and 
do  good  fcrvice  till  they  are  18  or  10  years  old.  The 
great  numbers  of  them  fold  into  Turkey  and  the  Indies, 
though  none  can  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  is  what  makes  them 
fo  dear.  Next  to  horfes  we  may  reckon  mules,  which 
are  much  efteemed  here,  and  are  very  fine  ;  and  next 
to  thefe  we  may  juftly  place  affes,  of  which  they  have 
in  this  country  two  forts;  the  firftbred  in  Perfia,  heavy 
and  doltifh,  as  affes  in  other  countries  are  ;  the  other 
originally  of  an  Arabian  breed,  the  moft  docile  and 
ufeful  creature  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  They  are  ufed 
wholly  for  the  faddle ;  being  remarkable  for  their  eafy 
manner  of  going,  and  are  very  fure-footed,  carrying 
their  heads  lofty,  and  moving  gracefully.  Some  of 
them  are  valued  at  20  1.  fterling.  The  mules  here  are 
alfo  very  fine  ;  they  pace  well,  never  fall,  and  are  fel- 
dora  tired.  The  higheft  price  of  a  mule  is  about  45I. 
fterling.  Camels  are  alfo  numerous  in  Perfia,  and  very 
ferviceable :  they  call  them  kechty  krouch-konion,  i.  c. 
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carried  on  by  them  as  the  foreign  is  by  flitps.  Of  thcfe 
camels  there  are  two  forts,  the  northern  and  foutherrii 
the  latter,  which  is  much  the  fmaller,  but  fwifter,  will 
carry  a  load  of  about  700  weight,  and  trot  as  faft  as 
a  horfe  will  gallop  ;  the  other  will  travel  with  a  load 
of  1200  01  1300  weight;  both  are  profitable  to  their 
mailers,  as  cofting  little  or  nothing  to  keep.  They 
travel  without  halter  or  reins  ;  grazing  on  the  road 
from  time  to  time,  notwithftanding  their  load.  They 
are  managed  entirely  by  the  voice;  thofe  who  direft 
them  making  ufe  of  a  kind  of  fong,  and  the  camel  mo- 
ving briflccr,  or  at  its  ordinary  pace,  as  they  keep  a 
quicker  or  flower  time.  The  camels  flied  their  hair  fo 
clean  in  the  fpring,  that  they  look  like  fcalded  fwine  ; 
but  then  they  are  pitched  over,  to  keep  the  flies  from 
flinging  them.  The  camels  hair  is  the  moft  profitable 
fleece  of  all  the  tame  heafts :  fine  fluffs  are  made  of 
it ;  and  in  Europe,  hats,  with  a  mixture  of  a  little 
beaver. 

As  beef  is  little  eaten  in  Perfia,  their  oxen  are  ge- 
nerally employed  in  ploughing,  and  other  forts  of  la- 
bour. Hogs  are  nowhere  bred  in  Perfia,  if  we  except 
a  province  or  two  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
Sheep  and  deer  are  very  common  throughout  all  Per- 
fia. 

Of  wild  beafts,  the  number  is  not  great  in  that  coun- 
try, becaufe  there  are  few  forefts ;  but  v/here  there  are 
any,  as  in  Hyrcania,  now  called  Tabrijlan^  abundance 
of  lions,  bears,  tigers,  leopards,  porcupines,  wild  boars, 
and  wolves,  arc  to  be  found  ;  but  the  laft  are  not  fo 
numerous  as  any  of  the  other  fpecies. 

There  are  but  few  infefts  in  this  country ;  which 
may  be  afcribed  to  the  drynefs  of  the  climate.  In  fome 
provinces,  however,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  lo- 
cufts  or  graflioppers,  which  fly  about  in  fuch  clouds 
as  to  darken  the  air.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Perfian 
dom^inions  they  have  large  black  fcorpions,  fo  veno- 
mous, that  fuch  as  are  ftung  by  them  die  in  a  few 
hours.  In  others  they  have  liznrds,  frightfully  ugly, 
which  are  an  ell  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  larc^i'e  toad, 
their  fklns  being  as  hard  and  tough  as  that  of  the  fea- 
dog  :  they  are  faid  to  attack  and  kill  men  fometimes  ; 
but  that  may  be  doubted.  The  foulhern  provinces  are 
infefted  with  gnats;  fome  with  long  legs,  like  thofe  we 
call  midges;  and  fome  white,  and  as  fmall  as  fleas, 
which  make  no  buzzing,  but  fting  fuddenly,  and  fo 
fmartly,  that  the  fting  is  like  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Among  the  reptiles  is  a  long  fquare  worm,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  hazar-peyy  i.  e.  "  thoufand  feet,"  be- 
caufe its  whole  borfy  is  covered  with  feet;  It  runs  pro- 
digioufly  faft ;  and  its  bite  is  dangerous,  and  even  mor- 
tal, if  it  gets  into  the  ear. 

There  are  in  Perfia  all  the  feveral  forts  of  fowls 
which  we  have  in  Europe,  but  not  in  fuch  great  plenty; 
excepting,  however,  wild  and  tame  pigeons,  of  which 
vaft  numbers  are  kept  all  over  the  kingdom,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  dung :  .which  is  the  bsft  manure  for 
melons.  It  is  a  great  diverfion  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people  in  town  and  country  to  catch  pigeons,  though 
it  be  forbidden  :  for  this  purpofe  they  have  pigeons  fo 
taught,  that,  flying  in  one  flock,  they  furround  fuch 
wild  ones  as  they  find'in  the  field,  and  bring  them  back 
with  them  to  their  matters.  The  partridges  of  this 
country  are  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world,  being 
generally  of  the  fize  of  our  fowls,  Gcefe,  ducks,  craties, 
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herons,  and  many  other  forts  of  water-fowl,  are  common 
here  ;  as  are  likewife  nightingales,  which  are  heard  all 
the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  fpring;  martlets,  which  learn 
whatever  words  are  taught  them ;  and  a  bird  called 
nourat  which  chatters  inceffantly,  and  repeats  what- 
ever it  hears.    Of  birds  of  a  larger  lize,  the  moft  re- 
markable is  the  pelican,  by  the  Perfians  called  tacai, 
i.  e.  "  water-carrier and  alfo  mifc,  i.  e.  **  flieep 
?ei;.  becaufe  it  is  as  large  as  one  of  thofe  animals*.  There 
are  in  Perfia  various  birds  of  prey.    Some  of  their  fal- 
cons  are  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world :  the  people 
take  great  pains  to  teach  them  to  fly  at  game ;  the 
I      Perfian  lords  being  great  lovers  of  falconry,  and  the 
\      king  having  generally  800  of  this  fort  of  birds,  each 

of  which  has  a  perfon  to  attend  it. 
tains,  Th'ire  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  which,  ge- 
,  and  ncrally  fpeaking,  is  more  mountainous  than  Perfia  ; 
but  many  of  them  yield  neither  fprings  nor  metals, 
and  but  few  of  them  are  fliaded  with  trees.  It  is  true, 
fome  of  the  chief  of  ihcm  are  fituated  on  the  frontiers, 
and  ferve  as  a  kind  of  natural  ramparts,  or  bulwarks, 
,  to  this  vaft  empire.  Among  the  latter  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  foinetimes  cslled  the 
mountains  of  Daghejlan^  which  fill  all  the  fpace  between 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas:  thofe  called  Taurus ^  and 
the  feveral  branches  thereof,  run  through  Perfia  from 
Natolia  to  India,  and  fill  all  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try. 

As  to  rivers,  except  the  Araxes,  which  rifes  In  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  falls  into  the  Kur  or  Cy- 
rus before  it  reaches  the  Cafpian  Sea,  there  is  not  one 
navigable  ftream  in  this  country.  The  Oxus  divides 
Perfia  on  the  north-eaft  from  Ufbeck  Tartary.  The 
Indus  alfo  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  rivers  of 
Perfia,  as  the  provinces  lying  to  the  wefl  of  that  river 
«re  nowr  In  poflefllon  of  that  crown  :  this  river  is  faid 
to  run  a  courfe  of  more  than  1000  miles,  and  overflows 
all  the  low  grounds  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

The  feas  on  the  fouth  of  Perfia  are,  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia  or  BafTora,  the  Gulph  of  Ormus,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  only  fca  on  the  north  is  the  Cafpian,  or 
Hyrcanlan  fea;  which  is  more  properly  a  lake,  having 
no  communication  with  any  other  fea.  Thefe  feas,  to- 
gether with  the  lakes  and  rivers,  fupply  Perfia  with 
plenty  of  fifh.  The  Cafpian  fea  contains  very  fine  fifh 
on  one  fide  ;  and  the  Perfian  Gulph  on  the  other  is 
believed  to  have  more  fifh  than  any  other  fea  in  the 
world.  On  the  coafts  of  this  gulph  is  taken  a  fort  of 
fifh,  for  which  they  hive  no  particular  name  ;  its  flefh 
is  of  a  red  colour,  very  dehcious,  and  fome  of  them 
•weigh  200  or  300  pounds.  The  river-fifh  are  chiefly 
barbels;  but  far  from  being  good.  Thofe  of  the  lakes 
are  carps  and  fiiads.  In  the  river  at  Spauhawn  are  a 
great  number  of  crabs,  which  crawl  up  the  trees,  and 
live  night  and  day  under  the  leaves,  whence  they  are 
taken  ;  and  are  efteemed  very  delicious  food. 
,  &c.  In  his  voyage  from  Gombroon  up  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
Per-  Mr  Ive«  makes  mention  of  feveral  iflands,  named 
^f^'  Klfme,  Polloar,  Kyes,  Inderabie,  Shittewar,  and  Bufh- 
eel.  Some  of  thefe  were  quite  barren  ;  on  others  there 
were  a  few  trees  and  bufties,  with  little  fiihing  towns, 
and  a  few  fmall  veffels  lying  along  (hore.  The  date 
trees  were  thinly  fcattcred  among  the  hiils  ;  but  tho' 
a  fmall  portion  of  green  might  here  and  there  be  dif- 
csvered,  jet  fuch  was  the  barrcimcfs  of  thefe  iflands  in 


general,  that  it  was  for  fome  time  a  matter  of  furprife  Perfia 
how  flie^p  and  goats  could  poffibly  fubfifl;  upon  them.^"""^ 
On  clofer  examination,  however,  it  was  found,  that 
the  foil  produced  a  kind  of  fraall-leaved  juicy  mallows, 
on  which  thefe  animals  principally  feed.  The  Perfian 
coaft,  as  they  failed  along,  afforded  a  mott  romantic 
profpeft,  appearing  at  firft  to  be  one  continued  rock, 
'rent  and  torn  afundcr  by  earthquakes  ;  but  it  was  af- 
terwards difcovered,  that  fome  part  of  it  was  only  fand 
hardened  by  the  rains  and  fun. 

Narban  Point  terminates  in  a  long  and  low  piece  of 
land,  which  runs  off  into  the  gulph  from  the  foot  of 
the  Perfian  hills.  Between  this  point  and  the  roaia 
laud  is  a  channel,  in  which  a  fliip  of  900  tons  burden  • 
might  eafily  ride.  The  Portugucfe  had  formerly  a 
fettlement  here,  the  remains  of  v/hich  are  ftill  to  be 
feen.  A  large  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  thi»- 
place  ;  and  Mr  Ives  obferves,  that  "  Providence  feems 
here  to  have  allotted  a  fpot  of  ground  araidfl:  unhofpi- 
table  rocks  and  deferts,  capable  of  affording  the  kind 
produftion  of  vegetables  for  man  and  beafl."  The  ad- 
jacent country  is  fubjedl  to  the  Arabs. 

Through  all  the  Perfian  Gulph  Mr  Ives  remarks, 
that  the  f^jring-water  on  the  iflands  is  much  belter 
than  that  on  the  continent  ;  and  the  water  neiireft  the 
fea  on  the  iflands  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  that 
which  is  found  in  the  middle  parts.  This  holds  good,-. 
however,  only  in  thofe  parts  which  are  near  the  fea  ; 
for  about  12  miles  up  the  country,  both  on  the  Per- 
fian and  Arabian  fide  of  the  gulph,  the  water  is  very 
good.  At  the  ifland  called  Bareen  or  Baharen,  divers 
go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  at  certain  known 
depths,  and  come  up  again  with  their  veflels  filled  with 
frefh  water.  This  freih  water  is  found  in  holes  or 
little  natural  wells,  fome  fathoms  below  the  furface  of 
the  fea.  The  Arabs  have  certain  msrks  on  the  ifland 
to  teach  them  where  to  dive  for  the  frefli  water.  Mr 
lyes  was  affured  by  an  Arabian  merchant,  that  he 
himfelf  had  difcovered  a  fpring  upon  the  fliore,  by 
which  one  of  thefe  wells  was  ferved.  He  put  into  this 
fpring  a  bit  of  a  heavy  flick;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
an  Arabian  diver  brought  it  to  him  again  from  the 
bottom  of  one  of  thefe  holes. 

The  Enghfli,  and  other  nations,  trade  with  the 
Perfians  feveral  ways,  particularly  by  the  gulph  of 
Ormus  at  Gombroon,  and  by  the  way  of  Turkey.  A 
trade  alfo  was  not  many  years  fince  opened  by  the 
Englifli  with  Perfia  through  Ruffia  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea;  but  that  is  now difcontinued,  having  been  prohi- 
bited by  the  court  of  Ruffia,  who  were  apprchenfive 
that  the  Englifli  would  teach  the  Perfians  to  build 
ftiips,  and  difpute  the  navigation  of  the  Cafpiaa  Sea 
with  them.  The  principal  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures  of  Perfia  are,  raw  and  wrought  filkg,  mohair 
camblets,  carpets,  leather;  for  which,  and  fome  others, 
the  European  merchants  exchange  chiefly  woollen  raa- 
nufadiires  ;  but  the  trade  is  carried  on  altogether  in 
European  fhipping,  the  Perfians  having  fcarce  any 
fliips  of  their  own,  and  the  Ruflians  the  fole  naviga- 
tion of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  There  is  not  a  richer  or  more  • 
profitable  trade  in  the  world,  than  that  which  is  can  led 
on  between  Gombroon  and  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ; 
and  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  company  frequently  let  out. 
their  flilps  to  tranfport  the  merchandife  of  the  Baniana-4 
and  ArracpiaQS  from  Perfia  to  India.  The  fliah,  or  fa- 
4,  vereigBfci 
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vereign  of  Peifia,  is  the  chief  merchant;  and  he  ufually 
employs  hi)  Armenian  fubjefts  to  traffic  for  him  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  king's  agents  mull  have 
the  refufal  of  all  merchandife,  before  his  fubjedts  are 
permitted  to  trade.  It  is  computed  that  Perfia  pro- 
duces yearly  upwards  of  22,000  bales  of  filk,  chiefly 
in  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  each  bale 
weighing  263  poujnds.  Vaft  quantities  of  Perfian  filk 
ufed  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  efpecially  by  the 
Dutch,  Englifli,  and  Ruffians,  before  the  civil  wars 
bepan.  The  goods  exported  from  Pei  fia  to  India  arc, 
tobacco,  all  forts  of  fruits,  pickled  and  prcferved,  efpe- 
cially  dates,  mirmal«de,  wines,  dilhTled  waters,  horfes, 
Perfinn  feathers,  and  Turkey  leathtr  of  rII  foits  and 
colours,  a  qreat  quantity  whereof  is  alfo  exported  to. 
Mufcovy  and  other  European  countries.  The  exports 
to  Turkey  are,  tobacco,  galls,  thread,  :-oatshair,  ftuffs, 
mats,  box  -iork,  and  many  other  things.  As  there 
are  no  poiis  in  the  eafl,  and  trading  by  commiffion, 
■with  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange,  is  little  known,  traf- 
fic muft  proceed  in  a  very  aukward  heavy  manner,  in 
comp.irifon  of  that  of  Europe. 

The  moft  current  money  of  Perfia  are  the  abaffees, 
worth  about  is.  4  d.  llerling;  they  are  of  the  fineft 
filver.  An  abaffee  is  worth  two  mahmoudes  ;  a  mah- 
moude,  two  fhahees  ;  and  a  fhahee,  ten  fingle  or  five 
double  cafbeghes  :  thefe  lall  pieces  are  of  brafs,  the 
others  of  filver;  for  gold  is  not  current  in  trade.  The 
fhahees  are  not  very  common  ;  but  mahmoudes  and 
cafbeghes  are  current  everywhere.  Horfes,  camels, 
houfes,  &c.  are  generally  fold  by  the  toman,  which  is 
an  imaginary  coin,  worth  200  fliahees,  or  50  ab;.frees; 
and  they  ufually  reckon  their  eftates  that  way.  Such  a 
one,  they  fay,  is  worth  fo  many  toirians,  as  we  fay 
pounds  in  England. 

Perfia  is  an  abfolute  monarchy,  the  lives  and  eftates 
of  the  people  being  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
prince.  The  king  has  no  council  eAabliHied,  but  is 
advifed  by  fuch  minilters  a.s  are  moll:  in  favour  ;  and 
the  refolutiens  taken  among  the  women  of  the  haram 
frequently  defeat  the  bell  laid  defigns.  The  crown  is 
hereditary,  excluding  only  the  females.  The  fons  of 
a  daughter  are  allowed  to  inherit.  The  laws  of  Perfia 
exclude  the  blind  from  the  throne;  which  is  the  re»fon 
that  the  reigning  prince  ufually  orders  the  eyes  of  all 
the  males  of  the  royal  family,  of  whom  he  has  any 
jealoufy,  to  be  put  out.  The  king  has  generally  a 
great  n-any  wives,  which  it  would  be  death  for  any 
■one,  befidts  the  eunuchs,  who  have  the  fuperinten- 
jdance  of  them,  to  look  at,  or  even  fee  by  accident  ; 
wherefore,  when  he  travels,  notice  is  given  to  all  men 
to  quit  the  road,  nay  their  very  houfes,  and  to  retire  to 
a  great  diftance. 

The  pVime  minifter  is  called  nttemact  dould,  which 
fignifies  the  diredor  of  the  empire,  and  ^{o 'uvz.ir  azem , 
or  the  great  fupporter  of  the  empire  ;  as  he  alone  al- 
inoft  futlains  the  whole  weight  of  the  adminiftr^tion. 
This  minifter's  chief  ftudy  is  to  pleafe  his  mafter,  to  fe- 
cure  to  himfclf  an  afcendant  over  his  mind,  and  to  avoid 
whatever  may  give  him  any  uncafinefs  or  umbrage. 
With  ihis  view,  he  never  fails  to  flatter  hira,  to  extol 
him  above  all  the  princes  upon  earth,  and  to  throw  a 
thick  veil  over  every  thing  that  might  help  to  open  his 
«yes,  or  difcover  to  him  the  weaknefs  of  the  Hate.  He 
even  takes  particular  care  to  keep  the  king  in  utter 


ignorance,  to  hide  from  him,  or  st  lead  to  foften,  all 
unwelcome  news;  and,  above  all,  to  exalt  immoderate- 
ly  every  the  lead  advantage  he  obtains  over  his  ene- 
mies. As  he  takes  thefe  methods,  which  indeed  are 
and  muH;  be  taken,  more  or  lefr,  by  the  rainiilers  of 
every  defpotic  prince,  to  fecure  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  his  maftei  ;  fo  the  inferior  officers  and  go-* 
veraors  of  provinces  are  obliged  to  employ  rdl  the 
means  in  their  power  to  fecure  the  prime  rninlfter's, 
they  depending  no  lefs  upon  h:m  than  he  does  upon 
the  king  There  is  a  gradation  of  defpotifm  and  flave- 
ry,  down  from  the  prime  minifter  to  the  lowefl  re- 
tainer to  the  court,  or  dependent  on  the  government. 
Children  are  fometimes  in  Ptrfia  required  by  the  king 
to  cut  off  the  ears  and  nofe,  and  even  to  cut  the  throats 
of  their  parents  ;  and  thefe  orders  cannot  be  objefted 
to,  without  endangering  their  own  lives.  Indeed  their 
bafenefs  and  mercenarinefs  are  fuch,  that  they  will  per- 
petrate fuch  atroctous  deeds  without  the  leaft  fcruplc 
or  diffi-culty,  when  thty  have  a  promife  or  expeAatioH 
of  pofieffing  their  pofts.  The  ptine  minillers,  not- 
withlfanding  the  precarious  footing  on  which  they 
ftand,  in  effeft  of  their  abilities  or  good  fortune,  fome- 
times continue  in  their  employments  during  life,  or,  if 
removed,  are  only  banilhed  to  fome  city,  where  they 
ate  allowed  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  a 
private  llation. 

Next  to  the  prime  minifter  are  the  nadir,  or  grand- 
mailer  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  mehter,  or  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who  is  always  9  white  eunuch  ;  the  mir- 
akbor-balhe,  or  matter  ©f  the  horfe  ;  the  mir  Ihikar- 
bafhe,  or  great  huntfman  and  falconer;  the  divan- 
begi^i,  or  ehief-juftlce,  to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal 
from  the  dei-oga,  or  the  lieutenant  of  police,  in  every 
town  ;  the  varka-nuviez,  or  recorder  of  events,  orfirlt 
fecretary  of  Ifate  ;  the  muflau-lhe-elmenaleck,  or  ma- 
iler of  the  accounts  and  finances  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
numes  humbafhes,  or  the  king's  chief  phyficima  ;  the 
lliicknda  fibiilhe,  or  infpeftor  of  the  palace,  anj  rer 
gulator  oi  rank  at  court ;  and  the  khans,  or  governors 
of  provinces,  under  whom  are  other  govft-nors,  called 
Joltans,  appeintfd  alfo  by  the  king. 

Civil  matters  are  all  determined  by  the  cazi,  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  ones  (particularly  divorces)  by  the  fiieick- 
el-fclleum,  or  head  of  the  faith  ;  an  officer  anfwering 
to  the  mufti  among  the  Turks  ;  under  him  are  the 
fhcick-el,  felom,  and  cadi,  who  decide  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  and  make  all  contradts,  teftaments,  and  other 
public  deeds,  being  appointed  by  the  king  in  all  the 
principal  towns  ;  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  pichnamas, 
or  diredors  of  the  prayers  ;  and  the  moullahs,  or  doc- 
tors of  th(jlaw. 

Juftice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia  in  a  very  fummary 
manner  ;  the  ftntence,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  al- 
ways put  into  execution  on  the  fpot.  Theft  is  gene- 
rally punifiied  with  the  lofs  of  nofe  and  ear*  ;  robbmg 
on  the  road,  by  ripping  up  the  belly  of  the  criminal, 
in  which  fituation  he  is  expofed  upon  a  gibbet  in  one 
of  the  moft  public  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  left  un- 
til he  ex|)ires  in  torment. 

There  is  no  nobility  in  Perfia,  or  any  lefpeft  fhown 
to  a  man  on  account  of  his  family,  except  to  thofe 
who  are  of  the  blood  of  their  grea^t  prophet  or  pa- 
triarchs ;  but  every  man  is  elleemed  according  to  the 
poll  he  pciTelTes;  and  when  he  is  uifmifled,  he  lot  a 
3  his 
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hh  honour,  and  he  is  no  longer  diftlnguinied  from  the 
vulgar. 

With  refpcA  to  the  forces  of  Perfia,  their  two  bo- 
dies, called  the  Korijlnes  and  Gou/ansy  that  ferve  on 
horfeback,  are  well  kept  and  paid,  and  may  amount, 
the  former  to  about  22,oco,  and  the  latter  to  about 
18,000.  The  Kortfhits  are  defcended  from  an  ancient 
but  foreign  race ;  and  the  Goulans  are  either  Georgian 
renegadoes  or  flaves,  or  the  children  of  Haves  of  all  na- 
tions. 'I'he  infantry,  called  Tangtchies,  are  picked 
cue  from  among  the  moft  robuft  and  vigorous  of  the 
peafants,  and  compofe  a  body  of  40,000  or  50,000. 
The  Perfians  have  few  fortified  towns,  and  had  no 
lliips  of  war,  till  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal  navy,  and 
among  them  had  a  man  of  war  of  80  guns  ;  but  fincc 
the  death  of  that  ufurper,  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
fleet. 

The  arms  of  the  king  of  Perfia  are  a  lion  couchant, 
looking  at  the  fun  as  he  rifes  over  his  back.  His  ufual 
title  is  Shaiv  or  PatJIxiuu,  the  "difpofcr  of  kingdoms." 
They  add  alfo  to  the  king's  titles  thofe  of fullan,  and 
(fhan  or  chanty  which  is  the  title  of  the  Tartar  fove- 
rcigns.  To  ads  of  ftate  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not 
fubfcribe  his  name;  but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner, 
viz.  This  aSy  or  ediS,  is  given  by  him  whom  the  univerje 
obeys. 

The  ancient  Perfians  are  known  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous  ?nd  effeminate.  After  the  con- 
qneft  of  the  empire  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  difcipHne 
and  martial  fpirit  being  in  part  communicated  to  them, 
they  became  much  more  formidable  ;  and  hence  the 
Pai;:thians  were  found  to  be  a  match  not  only  for  the 
Syro-Macedonian  princes,  but  even  for  the  Romans. 
OF  their  manners  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  that 
to  their  valour  and  military  flcill  they  joined  in  a  fur- 
prifing  degree  all  the  luxury  and  diflipation  of  the  an- 
cient Perfians. 

The  modern  Perfians,  like  the  Turks,  plundering 
all  the  adjacent  nations  for  beauties  to  breed  by,  are 
men  of  a  good  ftature,  fliape,  and  complexion  ;  but 
the  Gaures,  or  ancient  Perfians,  are  homely,  ill-flraped, 
and  clumfy,  with  a  rough  ficin,  and  olive  complexions. 
In  fome  provinces,  not  only  the  complexions  but  the 
conftltutions  of  the  inhabitants,  fufFer  greatly  by  the 
extreme  heat  and  un whole fomenefs  of  the  air.  The 
Perfian  women,  too,  are  generally  hanJfome  and  well- 
fhaped,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Georgia  andCir- 
caffia.  The' men  wear  large  turbans  on  their  heads, 
fome  of  them  very  rich,  interwoven  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver  ;  a  veft,  girt  with  a  fafli  ;  and  over  it  a  loofe  gar- 
ment, fomething  fhorter  ;  with  fandals,  or  flippers,  on 
their  feet.  When  they  ride,  which  they  do  every  day, 
if  it  be  but  to  a  houfe  in  the  fame  town,  they  wear 
pliant  boots  of  yellow  leather;  the  furniture  of  their 
riorfes  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  ftirrups  generally  of 
filver :  whether  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  they  wear  a 
broad  fword  and  a  dagger  in  their  fafh.  The  drefs  of 
the  women  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  men; 
only  their  vefts  are  longer,  and  they  wear  ftiffened  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  their  hair  down. 

With  rcfpeCl  to  outward  behaviour,  fays  an  intelli- 
gent traveller,  *'  The  Perfians  are  certainly  the  Pari- 
iians  of  the  Eaft.  Whilft  a  rude  and  infolent  demea- 
nor peculiarly  marks- the  charafter  of  the  Turkifli  na- 
tion towards  foreigners  and  Chrilli-unsjthe  Lehaviour  cf 
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the  Perfians  would,  on  the  contraty,  do  honour  to  the  Pei  fw. 
moft  civilized  nations :  they  are  kind,  courteous,  civil,  ^— nr~~^ 
and  obliging,  to  all  ttrangers,  without  being  guided  by 
thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very  prevalent  in  every 
other  Mahometan  nation  ;  they  are  fond  of  inquiring 
after  the  manners  and  cnlloms  of  Europe,  and  in  re- 
turn very  readily  afford  any  information  in  refpeft  to 
their  own  country.  The  practice  of  hofpitality  is  with 
them  fo  grand  a  point  that  a  man  thinks  himfelf  high  - 
ly honoured  if  yoH  will  enter  his  houfe  and  partake  of 
what  the  family  affords ;  whereas,  going  out  of  a  houfe 
without  fmoking  a  calean,  or  taking  any  other  refrefh- 
meiit,  is  deemed  in  Eerfia  a  high  affront." 

Their  ufual  drink  is  water  and  flrerbet,  as  in  other 
Mahometan  countries,  wine  being  prohibited  ;  but  of 
all  Mahometan  nations,  they  pay  the  leafl  regard  to 
this  prohibition.  Many  of  them  drink  wane  publicly, 
and  almofl  all  of  them  in  private  (excepting  thofe  who 
have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  men  of 
reh'gion)  :  they  alfo  are  very  liable  to  be  quarrelfome 
when  inebriated,  which  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
confequenccs.  They  eat  opium,  but  in  much  lefs 
quantities  than  the  Turks ;  and  indeed  in  every  thing 
they  fay  or  do,  eat  or  drink,  they  make  a  point  to  be 
as  different  from  this  nation  as  pcflible,  whom  they  de- 
tefl  to  a  man,  beyond  meafure  ;  elteeming  Jews  and 
Cliriltians  fuperior  to  them,  and  much  nearer  to  fui- 
vation. 

Every  one  know?,  that  the  relir;ion  of  the  Perfians  Anecdote* 
is  Mahometan  ;  and  that  they  are  of  the  fe£t  of  Ali,  01  their  re, 
for  whom  they  entertain  the  moft  extravagant  venera-^'^'°'*" 
tion.    Mr  Fiancklin  heard  one  of  his  guides  on  the 
road  reprove  another  for  the  exprefilon  0  God!  0  Ali! 
«'  No,  110  (faid  his  zealous  companion),  AUJirJl,  God 
fecond!"  This  attachment  is  the  fource  of  their  hatred 
to  the  Turks,  and  of  many  ftrange  cuftoms  among  them- 
felves,  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate  ;  a  few, 
however,  muft  be  mentioned. 

"  Their  mode  of  living  is  as  follows  :  They  always 
rife  at  daybreak,  in  order  to  perform  their  devotions. 
Their  firft  prayer  is  denominated  tiumaz.  foobh^  or  the 
morning  prayer ;  it  is  faid  before  funrife,  after  which 
they  eat  a  flight  meal  called  ndjhta  or  breakfaft  ;  thii 
confifts  of  grapes,  or  any  other  fruiis  of  the  feafon, 
with  a  little  bread,  and  cheefe  mat^e  of  gnat's  milJc  ; 
they  afterwards  drink  a  cup  of"  very  ftrong  caffee  with- 
out milk  or  fugar ;  then  the  calean  or  pipe  is  introdu- 
ced. The  Perfians,  from  the  highcft  to  the  loweft 
ranks,  all  fmoke  tobacco. 

*'  Their  fecond  hour  of  prayer  is  called  numaz  zb. 
hur,  or  mid-duy  prayer,  and  is  pdways  repeated  when 
the  fun  declines  from  the  meridian.  Their  dinner,  or 
ch^JJ}t,  which  is  foon  after  this  prayer,  confifts  of  curds, 
bread,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds;  animal  food  not  be- 
ing ufual  at  this  meal.  * 

"  The  third  hour  of  prayer  is  called  mimn^  afui-y 
or  the  afternoon  prayer,  laid  al'out  four  o'clock. 

"  The  fourth  hour  of  prayer  is  niimaz  Jham,  or 
evening  prayer-,  whicii  is  fnid  alter  fnn  fet ;  vshen  this 
is  finilhed,  the'Per-fiars  eat  their  principal  rreal,  called 
[hami  or  fuppei*.  This  ger.erally  confifts  of  a  pilau,  ■ 
drefled  with  rich  meat  faucee,  and  highly  feafoned  with 
various  fpices  :  fometimes  they  eat  kibcab  or  i-oafl  meat. 
When  the  meal  is  ready,  a  fervant  brings  notice  ti:ere- 
of,  and  at  the  fame  time  preft  ius  a  ewer  and  water  ; 
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I^erfia.  tkey  th€tt  walh  their  hands,  whicli  18  an  Invariable 
—  »       cuftom  with  the  Perfians  both  before  and  after  eating. 

They  eat  very  quick,  conveying  their  food  to  their 
mouths  with  their  fingers;  the  ufe  of  knives  and  forks 
being  unknown  in  Perfia.  Sherbets  of  different  forts 
are  introduced,  and  the  meal  concludes  with  a  defert 
of  delicious  fruits.  The  fupper  being  finifhed,  the  fa- 
mily fit  in  a  circle,  and  entertain  each  other  by  rela- 
ting pleafant  ftories  (of  which  they  are  txceflivety 
fond),  and  alfo  by  repeating  paffages  from  the  works 
^  of  their  moft  favourite  poets,  and  amufing  thcmfelves 
at  various  kinds  of  games.  The  fifth  and  laft  prayer 
is  ftyled  numa%  akhir,  the  laft  prayer ;  or  fometimes 
numaz  Jheby  or  the  night  prayer,  repeated  about  an 
hour  after  fupper." 

The  moft  remarkable  law  among  the  Perfians  re- 
fpefts  marriage.  A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  when 
he  choofes,  without  afligning  any  other  reafon  for  the 
divorce  than  that  it  is  his  pleafure.  If  he  fhould  change 
his  mind,  be  may  again  marry  her,  divorce  her  a  fecoiid 
time,  and  a  third  time  marry  her  ;  but  here  this  pri- 
"vilege  ftops.  No  man  is  allowed  to  marry  the  woman 
whom  he  has  thrice  divorced.  A  widow  is  obliged  to 
•mourn  four  months  for  her  deceafed  hufband  before  fhe 
c«n  be  married  to  another;  but  a  concubine  may  form 
a  new  connedllon  the  inftant  that  her  'keeper  ex- 
«  pires. 

Ceremony  naming  of  children  in  Perfia,  Mr  Francklin 

of  naming  informs  us  that  the  following  ceremony  is  obferved  : 
tteir  dxii-  *«  The  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  child  is  born,  the 
4reD.  friends  and  relations  of  the  woman  who  has  laln-in  af- 
femble  at  her  houfe,  attended  by  mufic  and  dancing 
girls  hired  for  the  occafion  ;  after  playing  and  dancing 
■fome  time,  a  mullah  or  prieft  is  introdut'ed,  who,  ta- 
king the  child  in  his  arms,  demands  of  the  mother 
what  name  (he  choofes  the  infant  fhould  be  called  by  ; 
being  told,  he  begins  praying,  and  after  a  fhort  time 
apphes  his  mouth  clofe  to  the  chill's  ear,  and  tells  him 
,  diftinftly  three  times  (calling  him  by  name)  to  re- 
member and  be  obedient  to  his  father  and  mother,  to 
venerate  his  Koran  and  his  prophet,  to  abftain  from 
thofe  things  which  are  unlawful,  and  to  praftife  thofe 
things  which  are  good  and  virtuous.  Haviag  repeat- 
ed the  Mahometan  profeflion  of  faith,  he  then  rede- 
livers the  child  to  his  mother  ;  after  which  the  com- 
pany are  entertained  with  fweetmeats  and  other  refreih- 
ments,  a  part  of  which  the  females  prefent  always  take 
care  to  carry  away  in  their  pockets,  believing  it  to  be 
tlie  infallible  means  of  their  having  offspring  them- 
,  felvea." 

InteHe«flual  The  Perfians  excel  more  in  poetry  than  any  other 
^aceUtuce.  fort  of  literature  ;  and  aftrologers  are  now  in  as  great 
reputation  in  Perfia  as  the  magi  were  formerly.  Their 
books  are  all  manufcripts,  the  art  of  printing  having 
not  yet  been  introduced  among  them  :  they  excel  in- 
deed in  writing,  and  have  eight  different  hands.  They 
write  from  the  right-hand  to  the  left,  as  the  Arabs  do. 
In  their  fhort- hand,  they  ufe  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet; and  the  fame  letters,  differently  pointed,  will  have 
20  different  fignlfications.  In  (hort,  the  Perfians  are 
born  with  as  good  natural  parts  as  any  people  in  the 
Eaft,  but  make  a  bad  ufe  of  them ;  being  great  dif- 
femblers, cheats,  liars,  andflatterers,  and  having  a  ftrong 
]»ropenfity  to  voluptuoufnefs,  laxury,  idlentfs,  and  in- 
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doleace;  rices  infleed  to  which  the  Aliatic*  In  general  Pcrfiai 
are  much  addifted. 

PERSI  AN  Wheel.    See  Hydrostatics. 

PERSIC  A,  the  Peach,  is  by  Linnaeus  referred  to 
the  fame  clafs  and  gcims  with  amygdalus;  however,  as 
they  are  fo  commonly  reckoned  to  be  different  genera, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  diftlnguifh  them.  There 
are  a  great  variety  ef  peach-trees  planted  In  the  gar- 
dens, fome  of  which  are  preferved  only  for  the  l>eauty 
of  their  flowers,  but  moft  of  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
fruit.  Of  thofe  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  the  principal  are,  i.  The  vulgaris,  or  common 
peach-tree,  with  double  flowers,  which  is  a  very  great 
ornament  in  gardens,  producing  very  large  douhle 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  colour,  and  grow- 
ing to  a  confiderable  fize.  2.  The  humilis,  or  dwarf- 
almond.  3.  The  africana,  or  double-flowering  dwarf, 
almond.  Thefe  two  reach  not  above  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  though  their  flowers  are  of'  equal 
beauty  with  the  former. 

Of  the  peach-trees  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  their 
fruit  there  are  a  great  number,  to  defcribe  which  pir- 
ticularly  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  ar- 
ticle. They  are  raifed  from  the  ftones  of  the  fruity 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  «utumn  on  a  bed  of  light 
dry  earth,  about  three  Inches  deep  and  four  Inches 
afunder.  In  the  winter  the  beds  fiiould  be  covered 
with  mulch  to  proteft  them  from  the  froft.  In  this 
bed  they  fhould  remain  for  a  year  ;  when  they  are  to 
be  taken  up  and  planted  In  a  nurfery,  where  they  are 
to  remain  one  or  two  years';  after  which  they  muft  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  arc  to  continue.* 

PERSIC  ANA,  In  botany.    See  Polyg  ONUM. 

PERSICUS  Sinus,, in  anc.  geogr.  (Mela,  Pliny)  j 
a  part  of  the  fea  which  the  Romans  called  Mare  Ru- 
brum,  and  the  Greeks  Mtire  Erythraum  ;  wafhing  A- 
rabia  Felix  on  the  eaft,  between  which  and  Carmania, 
entering  Into  the  land.  It  wafhes  Perfis  on  the  fouth. 
Its  large  m.outh  confifts  of  ftraight  fides,  like  a  neck, 
and  then  the  land  retiring  equally  a  vaft  way,  and  the 
fea  furroundlng  It  in  a  large  compafs  of  fhore,  there  ia 
exhibited  the  figure  of  a  human  head  (Mela).  Theo- 
phraftua  calls  this  bay  Sinus  Arabkus,  a  name  it  equally 
claims  with  Perficus,  only  for  diftlndlon  fake  Perficus  Is 
appropriated  to  It  by  others. 

PERSIMON.  See  Diospyros.— From  the  perfi- 
mon  Is  made  a  very  palatable  liquor  In  the  following 
manner  :  As  foon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  a  fuificlent  quan- 
tity is  gathered,  which  is  very  eafy,  as  each  tree  is  well 
ftocked  with  them.  Thefe  perfimon  apples  are  put 
into  a  dough  of  wheat  or  other  flour,  formed  into 
cakes,  and  put  Into  an  oven,  in  which  they  continue 
till  they  are  quite  baked  and  fufficlently  dry,  when 
they  are  taken  out  agam :  then,  in  order  to  brew  the 
liquor,  a  pot  full  of  water  is  put  on  the  fire,  and  fome 
of  the  cakes  are  put  in  :  thefe  become  foft  by  degrees  as 
the  water  grows  warm,  and  crumble  in  pieces  at  laft  ; 
the  pot  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  water  in 
It  well  ftirrcd  about,  that  the  cakes  may  mix  with  It : 
this  Is  then  poured  into  another  vefTel,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  fteep  and  bresik  as  many  cake's  as  are  neceffary 
for  a  brewing;  the  malt  Is  then  infufed,  and  they  pro- 
ceed as  ufual  with  the  brewing.  Beer  thus  prepared 
ifi  ueckoned  much  preferable  to  other  beer.  They  like- 
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wife  make  brandy  of  this  frttit  in  the  following  manner : 
having  coUcfted  a  fufficient  quantity  of  perfimons  in 
autumn,  they  are  altogether  put  into  a  veflel,  where 
they  lie  for  a  week  tili  they  are  quite  foft :  then  they 
pour  water  on  them,  and  in  that  ftate  they  are  left  to 
ferment  of  themfelves,  without  promoting  the**5ermen- 
tation  by  any  addition.  The  brandy  is  then  made  in 
the  common  way,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  pfood,  efpe- 
cially  if  i^rapes  (in  particular  of  the  fweet  fort),  which 
are  wild  in  the  woods,  be  mixed  with  the  perfimon 
fruit.  Some  perfimons  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, but  moft  of  them- later,  and  fome  not  before  N®- 
vemher  and  December,  when  the  cold  firfl  overcome* 
their  acrimony.  The  wood  of  thi&  tree  is  very  good 
for  joiners  inftruments,  fuch  as  planes,  handles  to  chi- 
fela,  &c.  but  if  after  being  cut  down  it  lies  expofed  to 
funfhine  and  rain,  it  is  the  firft  wood  which  rots,  and 
in  a  year's  time  there  is  nothing  left  but  what  is  ufe- 
lefs.  When  the  perfimon  trees  get  once  into  a  field, 
they  are  not  eafily  got  out  of  it  again,  as  they  fpread 
fo  much. 

PERSIS,  a  Roman  lady,  whom  St  Paul  falutes  in 
his  epiftle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  12.),  and  whom  he 
calls  his  beloved  fifter.  He  fays  (he  has  laboured  much 
for  the  Lord*  and  ftill  labours.  Nothing  clCe  of  her 
life  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  nor  do  we  know  that  flie 
is  honoured  by  any  church  ;  which  is-  fomething  lin- 
gular. 

PERSIUS  (Flacciis  Aulus),  a  Latin  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  fatires.  He  was  born, 
according  to  fome^  at  Volterra  in  Tufcany  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  ethers,  at  Tigulia,  in  the  gulf  Delia  Specia, 
in  the  year  34.  He  wa»  educated  till  ii  years  old  at 
Volterra;  and  afterwards  continued  his  iludies  at  Rome 
under  Palaemon  the  grammarian,  Virginius  the  rheto- 
rician, and  Cornutus  the  Stoic  philofopher,  who  con- 
tracted a  friendfhip  for  him.  Perfius  confulted  that 
illutirioua  friend  in  the  cempofition  ©f  his  verfes.  Lu- 
cian  alfo  ftudied  with  hina-under  Cornutuo;  and  appear- 
ed fo  charmed  with  his  verfes,  that  he  was  incelTantly 
breaking  out  into  acclamations  at  the  beautiful  paf- 
fages  in  his  fatires  :  an  example  rarely  fecn  in  poets  of 
equal  rank.  He  was  a  fteady  friend,  a  good  fon,  an 
affeftionate  brother  and  parent.  He  was  chafte,  meek, 
and  modeft  :  which  (hows  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge  of 
a  man's  morals  by  his  writings;  for  the  fatires  of  Per- 
fius ^rc  not  only  licentious,  but  fliarp  aiHi  fullof  bit- 
ternefs.  He  wrote  but  feldom;  and  it  was  forae  time 
before  he  applied  himfclf  regularly  to  it. 

Perfius  was  of  a  weak  conllitution,  and  troubled 
with  a  bad  ftomach,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  death 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Six  of  his  fatires  reraain  ; 
in  their  judgments  of  which  the  critics  have  been  much 
divided,  excepting  as  to  their  obfcurity,  Perfius  being 
indeed  the  moft  obfcure  of  all  the  Latin  poets.  Asa 
poet,  he  is  certainly  inferior  to  Horace  and  Juvenal  ; 
and  all  the  labours  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  has  written 
a  moft  learned  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  him, 
cannot  make  him  equal  to  either  of  them  as  a  facirift, 
though  in  virtue  and  learning  he  exceeded  them  both. 
He  was  a  profefTed  imitator  of  Horace;  yet  had  little 
of  Horace's  wit,  eafe,  and  talent  at  ridicule.  His 
ityle  is  grand,  figurative,  poetical,  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Stoic  philoCophy  :  and  hence  he  fhines 
moik  in  rccemmending^  virtue  and.  integrity  :  here  it  i» 
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that  fatire  becotres  hfra.  He  was  too  grave  to  court  fPerfbn. 
the  mufes  with  fuccefs :  but  he  had  a  gpreat  foul,  fuf-  *— — v"** 
ceptible  of  noble  fentiments,  which  give  a  grace  but 
to  indifferent  poetry.  His  cotemporarles  tfiought  high- 
ly of  him.  Qnintilian  allows,  that  Perfius,  although 
he  wrote  but  one  book  of  fatires^  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  true  glory,  IPIultum  et  vera  gloria  quamvts  uno  lihro 
F^rjius  meruit :  and  Martial  fays  much  the  fame  thing, 
Sapius  in  libra  memoratur  Perfius  uno,  &c. 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a  rational  in* 
telligent  nature.  Thus  we  fay,  an  ambalfador  repre- 
fents  the  perfon  of  his  prince ;  and  that,  in  law,  the 
father  and  fon  are  reputed  the  fame  perfon. 

The  word  perfon,  perfonOy  is  thought  to  be  haxvQyH' 

a perfonando,  from  perfonating  or  counterfeiting; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  fignified  amalk:  becaufc, 
as  Boethius  informs  us,  in  larva  concavajonus  velvaturt 
and  hence  the  aftora  who  appeared  mafked  on  the 
ftage  were  fometimes  called  larvati  and  fometimes per^ 
fonati.  He  likewife  fays,  that  as  the  feveral  aftors 
reprefented  each  a  fingle  individual  perfon,  viz.  CEdi- 
pus,  or  Chremes,  or  Hecuba,  or  Medea  ;  for  this  rea« 
fon,  other  people,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fomething  in  their  form,  charaAer,  &c. 
whereby  they  might  be  known,  came  likewife  te  be 
called  by  the  l^&X.in&perfona,  and  by  the  Greeks  ■^s'xrurK. 
Again,  as  a^Sors  rarely  reprefented  any  but  great  and 
illuftrioua  characters,  the  word  came  at  length  to  im- 
port the  mind,  as  being  that  whofe  difpofitions  coa- 
ttitute  the  character.  And  thus  men,  angels,  and  even 
God  birafelf,  were  called  perjons.  Things  merely  cor- 
poreal, as  a  ftone,  a  plant,  or  a  horfe,  were  called  hy- 
pojiafes  or  fuppojita^  but  never  perfons.  Hence  the 
learned  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  name  perfon  came  to  be 
ufed  to  fignify  fome  dignity,  whereby  z  perfon  is  di- 
ftinguiftied  from  another  ;  as  a  father,  hufband,  judge, 
magiftrate,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  we  arc  to  uuderftand 
that  of  Cicero  :  **  Caefar  never  fpeaks  of  Pompey  but 
in  terms  of  honour  and  refpe£l :  he  does  many  hard 
and  injurious  things,  however,  againft  his  perfon," 

Perfon  we  have  already  (defined  to  mean  an  indivi- 
dual fubftance  of  a  reafonable  nature.  N©w  a  thing 
may  be  individual  two  ways  :  i.  Logically,  becaufe  it 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other  ;  as  Cicero,  Plato, 
&c.  2.  Phyfically  ;  in  which  fenfe  a  drop  of  water, 
feparated  from  the  ocean,  may  be  called  an  individual. 
Perfon  is  an  individual  nature  in  each  of  thefe  fenfes ; 
logically,  according  to  Boethius,  becaufe  perfon  is  not 
fpoken  of  univerfals,  but  only  of  fingulars  and  indivi- 
duals ;  we  do  not  fay  the  perfon  of  an  animal  or  a  man^ 
but  of  Cicero  and  Plato  :  and  phyfically,  fincc  Socra- 
tes's  hand  or  foot  are  never  confidered  as  perfons. 
This  laft  kind  of  individual  is  denominated  two  ways: 
pofitively,  when  the  perfon  is  faid  to  be  the  whole  ' 
principle  of  acting  ;  for  to  whatever  thing  a6lion  ia 
attributed,  that  the  philofophers  call  a  perfon  :  and  ne- 
gatively, as  when  we  fay,  with  the  Thomifls,  &c.  that 
a  perfon  confifts  in  this,  that  it  does  not  exift  in  an- 
other as  a  more  perfeft  being.  Thus  a  man,  though 
he  confifts  of  two  different  things,  viz..  body  and  fpi- 
rit,  is  not  two  perfons  ;  becaufe  neither  part  of  itfelf 
is  a  complete  principle  of  adion,  but  one  perfon,  fince 
the  manner  of  hi8  confifting  of  body  and  fpirit  is  fuch 
as  Gonftitutes  one  whole  principle  of  adlion  ;  nor  doea  . 
he  exift  ia  any  other  as  a  more  perfect  being ;  as,  for 
Z  2  example. 
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example,  Socrates's  foot  does  In  Socrates,  or  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean. 

PkrsoN;  I'n  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  nouns 
or  pronouns  as,  being  cither  prefiKed  or  underftood, 
are  the  nominatives  in  all  infleAions  of  a  verb  ;  or  it 
is  the  agent  or  patient  in  all  finite  or  perfonal  verbs. 
See  Grammar.  _  ^ 

PERSONAL,  any  thing  that  concerns,  or  is  re- 
ftrained  to,  the  perfon  :  thus  it  is  a  maxim  in  ethics, 
that  all  faults  are  perfonal. 

Personal  A£lion,  in  lav?,  is  an  aftion  levied  direftly 
and  folely  againft  the  perfori  ;  in  oppofition  to  a  real 
or  mixed  aftion.    See  Action. 

Personal  Goods,  or  Chattels,  in  law,  fignifies  any 
moveable  thing  belonging  to  a  perfon,  v?hether  alive 
or  dead.    See  Chattels. 

Personal  Identity.  See  Metaphysics,  Part  111. 
Chap.  iii. 

Personal  Verb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  conjugated  in 
all  the  three  perfons ;  thus  called  in  oppofition  to  an 
imperfonal  verb,  or  that  which  has  the  third  perfon 
only. 

PERSONALITY,  In  the  fchools,  Is  that  which 
conftitutes  an  individual  a  dilllnft  perfon. 

PERSONATiE,  is  the  name  of  the  40th  order  in 
Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiiling 
of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furnifhed  with 
an  in-egular  gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which  in  figure 
fomewhat  refembles  the  fnout  of  an  animal.  The  bulk 
of  the  genera  of  this  natural  order  arrange  themfelves 
under  the  clafs  and  order  didynamia  angiofperraia  of 
the  Sexual  Meth»4. 

The  reft,  although  they  cannot  enter  into  the  arti- 
ficial clafs  juft  mentioned,  for  want  of  the  claffic  cha- 
raftcr,  the  inequality  of  the  ftamina  ;  yet,  in  a  na- 
tural method,  which  admits  of  greater  latitude,  may 
be  arranged  with  thofe  plants  which  they  refemble  in 
their  habit  and  general  appearance,  and  particularly 
In  the  circumfiances  expreffed  in  that  title. 

PERSONIFYING,  or  Personalizing,  the  giving 
an  inanimate  being  the  figure,  fentlments,  and  lan- 
guage of  a  perfon. 

Dr  Blair,  in  his  Le£lures  on  Rhetoric,  gives  this 
■  acco\int  of  pcrfonification.  "  It  is  a  figure,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  very  extenfive,  and  its  foundation  laid  deep 
in  human  nature.  Atfirft  view,  and  when  confiJered 
abftraftly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmoll: 
boldnefa,  and  to  border  on  tlie  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culous. For  what  can  feem  more  remote  from  the 
track  of  reafonable  thought,  than  to  fpeak  of  ftones 
and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  If  they  were  living 
creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  fenfa- 
tion,  affeftlpns  and  aftions  ?  One  might  imagine  this 
to  be  no  tr.oi-e  than  chlldifh  conceit,  which  no  perfon 
of  tafle  could  relifli.  In  faft,  however,  the  cafe  is 
very  different.  No  fuch  ridiculous  efPecl  is  produced 
by  pcrfonification  when  properly  employed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agnreable,  nor 
is  any  very  uncommon  degree  of  pafiion  required  in  or- 
der to  make  us  reliffi  it.  All  poetry,  even  in  its  moft 
gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From 
profe  it  is  far  from  being  excluded  ;  nay,  in  common 
converfation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to 
it.  When  we  fay,  the  ground  th'irjis  for  rain,  or  the 
earth  Jmlkf  v?ith  plenty  j  when  we  fpeak  of  ambition's 
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being  reftlefs,  or  a  difeafe  being  deceitful ;  fuch  expref- 
fions  fliow  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  ac- 
commodate the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abflraft  conceptions  of  its 
own  forming.  » 

*'  Indeed,  It  Is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  pronenefs  in  human  nature  to  animate  all 
objedls.  Whether  this  arifes  from  a  fort  of  aflimilating 
principle,  from  a  propenfion  to  fpread  a  refemblance 
of  ourfclvcs  over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever 
other  caufe  it  arifes,  fo  it  is,  that  almoft  every  emotiors 
which  in  the  leaft  sgitates  the  mind  beftows  upon  it.'^ 
objeft  a  momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man,  by  an 
unwary  ftep,  fprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a 
ftone,  and  in  the  ruffled  difcompofed  moment  he  v.'ill 
fometimes  feel  himfelf  difpofed  to  break  the  ftone  in 
pieces,  or  to  utter  paflionate  exprefSons  againft  it,  as 
if  it  had  done  him  an  Injury.  If  one  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  a  certain  fet  of  objefls,  which  have  made 
a  flrong  imprcflion  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a  houfe, 
where  he  has  paffed  many  agreeable  years  ;  or  to  fields^ 
and  trees,  and  monntains,  among  which  he  has  often 
walked  with  the  greateft  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged 
to  part  with  them,  efpecially  if  he  has  no  profpeft  of 
ever  feeing  them  a.^ain,  he  can  fcarce  avoid  having 
fomewhat  of  the  fame  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving 
old  friends.  They  feem  endowed  with  life.  They 
become  ohjedls  of  his  affeftion  ;  and,  In  the  moment 
of  his  parting,  it  fcarce  feems  abfurd  to  hini  togivj 
vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a  formal 
adieu. 

"  So  flrong  is  that  impreflion  of  life  which  Is  made 
upon  us,  by  the  mOre  magnificent  and  ftriking  objefts- 
of  nature  efpecially,  that  1  doubt  not  in  the  leaft  of 
this  having  been  one  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of 
divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  dryada 
and  naiads,  of  the  genius  of  the  wood  and  the  god  of 
the  river,  among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  eafily  arofe  from  this  turn 
of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  ohjefts  bad 
often  been  animated  In  their  fancy,  it  was  an  eafy 
tranfition  to  attribute  to  tfiemfome  real  divinity,  fome 
unfeen  po«'er  or  genius  which  inhabited  them,  or  In 
fome  peculiar  mnnner  belonged  to  them.  Imagination 
was-  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  fomewhat  to  reft 
upon  with  more  ftability  ;  and  v.  hen  belief  coincided 
fo  much  with*In!agination,  very  flight  caufes  would  be 
fufficient  to  eftablifh  it. 

"  From  this  dedu6lIon  may  be  eafily"  feen  how  It 
comes  to  pafs  tliat  pcrfonification  makes  fo  great  a 
figure  in  all  compofitions  where  imagination  or  pafiion 
have  any  concern.  On  innumerable  occafions  it  is  the 
very  bmguage  of  imagination  and  pafiion  ;  and  there- 
fore deferves  to  be  attended  to,  5.nd  examined  with 
[)eculiar  care.  There  are  three  different  dfgrees  of 
this  figure,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark  and  diftin- 
guifli,  In  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  ufe. 
The  firft  is,  when  fome  of  the  properties  or  qnalitiea 
of  living  creatures  are  afcribed  to  inanimate  oljedls  j, 
the  fecond,  when  thofe  inanimate  objefts  are  introdu- 
ced as  adfing  like  fuch  as  have  life  ;  and  the  third, 
when  they  are  leprefented  either  as  fpeaking  to  us,  or 
as  liftening  to  what  we  fay  to  them." 

The  ingenious  profelTor  goes  on  to  inveftigate  the 
nature  of  perfonification  at  coniidcrable  length.  We 
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fy-  fhall  give  his  caution  for  the  ufe  of  it  in  profe  coHipo- 
fitions,  in  which  he  informs  us  this  figure  requires^ to 
be  ufed  with  great  moderiition  and  delicacy.  "  The 
fame  liberty  is  not  allowied  to  the  imagination  there  as 
in  poetry.  The  fame  afl^iftapces  cannot  le  obtained 
for  raifing  paffion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
mimbers  and  the  glow  of  ftyle.  However,  addrelTes 
to  inanimate  objefts  are  not  excluded  from  profe ;  but 
have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  fpecies  of  oratory. 
A  public  fpeake^may  on  fome  occafions  very  properly 
addrefs  religion  or  vii'tue  ;  or  his  native  country,  or 
fome  city  or  province,  which  has  fuffered  perhaps 
great  calamities,  or  been  the  fcene  of  fome  memorable 
^aion.  But  we  muft  remember,  that  as  fuch  addrefles 
are  among  the  higheft  efforts  of  eloquence,  they  ftiould 
never  be  attempted  unltfs  by  perfons  of  m.ore  than  or- 
dinary genius :  for  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  defign  of 
moving  our  pnffionsby  them,  he  is  fare  of  being 
laughed  at.  Of  all  frigid  things,  the  moft  frigid  are 
tsie  aukward  and  unfeafonable  -altempls  fonietimts 
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made  towards  fuch  kinds  of  perfonificatioii,  efpeclally  PerfonJfy^ 
if  they  be  long  continued.  We  fee  the  writer  or  _  '"g*  . 
fpeaker  toiling  and  labouring  to  exprefs  the  language 
of  fome  pEfiion  which  he  neither  feels  himfelf  nor  can 
make  us  feel.  We  remain  not  only  cold,  knit  frozen  ; 
and  are  at  full  leiftirc  to  criticife  on  the  ridiculous 
figure  which  the  perfonified  objeft  makes,  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  tranfported  with  a  glow  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  Some  of  the  French  writers,  particularly  Bof- 
fuet  and  Flechier,  in  their  fermons  and  funeral  ora- 
tions, have  attempted  and  executed  this  figure  not 
without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  works  are  ex- 
ceedingly worthy  of  being  confulted  for  inftances  of 
this  and  of  feveral  other  ornaments  of  ftyle.  Indeed 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  genius  is  more 
fuited  to  this  bold  fpecies  of  oratory,  than  the  more 
correft  but  lefs  animated  genius  of  the  Britifli,  who  in 
their  profe  works  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  - 
figures  of  eloquence." 
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PERSPECTIVE  is  the  art  of  drawing  on  a  plane 
furface  true  refomblances  or  piftiires  of  objtdts,. 
as  the  obiefts  thcmfelves  appear  to  the  eye  from  any 
diflance  and  fituation,  real  or  imaginary. 

It  was  in  the  i6th  century  that  PerfpeBlve  was  re- 
vived, or  rather  reinvented.  It  owes  its  birth  to  pamt- 
ing,  and  particularly  to  that  firanch  of  it  which  was 
ernployed  in  the  decorations  of  the  thtatre,  where  lanJ- 
fcp.pes  were  properly  introduced,  and  which  would  have 
looked  unnatural  and  horrid  if  the  fize  of  the  objeas 
had  not  been  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  their  di- 
flance from  the  eye.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that 
•Agatharchus,  inftruaed  by  jEfchylus,  was  the  firft 
who  wrote  upon  this  fubjea  ;'  and  that  after >vards  the 
principles  of  this  art  were  more  di!linaiy  taught  by 
Democritus  and  Anaxagoras,  the  difciplcs  of  Aga- 
tharchiis.  Of  the  theory  of  this  art,  as  defcribed  by 
them,  we  know  nothing  ;  fince  none  of  their  writings 
have  efcaped  the  general  wreck  that  was  made  of  an- 
cient literature  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  However, 
the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  was  accompanied  with 
a  revival  of  this  r.rt. 

The  firft  perfon  who  attempted  to  lay  down  the 
rules  of  perfpedive  wa3  Pietro  del  Borgo,  an  Italian. 
He  fuppoled  o'/ieas  to  be  placed  beyond  a  tranfpa- 
rent  tablet,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  images  v/hich 
riys  of  light,  emitted  from  them,  would  make^  upon 
it.  But  we  do  not  know  what  fuccefs  he  had  in  this 
attempt,  becaufe  the  book  which  he  wrote  upon  this 
fubj;?a  is  not  now  extant-  It  is,  however,  very  much 
commended  by  the  fam.ous  Egnazio  Dante  ;  and,  up- 
on the  principles  of  Eorgo,  Albert  Durer  conftru5ltd 
a  machine,  by  which  he  could  trace  the  perfpedive 
appearance  of  objeds. 

B:ilthazar  Peruffi  ftudied  the  writings  of  Borgo,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  them  more  intelligible.  To  him 
we  owe  the  difcovery  of  points  of  diltance,  to  which 
all  lines  that  make  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
ground-iius  are  drawn.    A  little  lime  after,  Guldo 
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Ulbaldi,  another  Italian,  found  that  all  the  lines  that  " 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  if  they  be  inclined  to  the  • 
ground-line,  converge  to  fome  point  in  the  horizontal 
line  ;  and  that  through  this  point  alfo,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  eye,  parallel  to  them,  will  pafs.    Thefe  prin-  ■ 
ciplcs  put  together  enabled  him  to  make  out  a  pretty 
complete  theory  of  perfpeaive. 

Great  improvements  weje  made  in  the  rules  of  per-' 
fpeaive  by  fubfequcnt  geometricians;  particularly  by 
profefTor  Gravefende,  and  ftill  more  by  Dr  Brook  Tay- 
lor, whofe  principles  are  in  a  great  meafure  new,  and 
far  more  general  than  any  before  him. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  principles  of  perfpeaive, 
it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the  plane  on  which  the 
reprefentation  is  to'be  made  as  tranfparcnt,  and  inter-' 
pofed  between  the  eye  of  the  fpedator  and  the  ohjta- 
to  be  reprefcnted.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  perfon  at  a  win-- 
dow  looks  through  an  upright  pane  of  glafs  at  any 
objea  beyond  it,  and,  keeping  his  head  fteady,  draws 
the.  figure  of  the  objed  upon  the  glafs  with  a  black  - 
lead  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil  touched  tlie' 
objed  itfelf ;  he  would  then  have  a  true  reprefenta- 
tion  of  tiie  objed  in  perfpedive  as  it  appears  to  his 
eye.  • 

In  order  to  this  two  things  are  ncceffary  ^  "firft,  that: 
the  glafs  be  laid  over  with  ftrong  gum  water,  which, 
when  dry,  will  be  fit  for  drawing  upon,  and  will  re- 
tain the  traces  of  the  pencil;  and,  fecondly,  tliat  he 
looks  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,: 
fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  glafs,  between  it  and  his 
eye,  and  that  he  keeps  his  eye  clofe  to  the  hole  ;  other- 
wife  he  might  fhift  the  pofition  of  his  head,  and  confe-;: 
quently  make  a  falfe  delineation  of  the  objed. 

Having  traced  out  the  figure  of  the  objed,  he  may 
go  over  it  sgain  with  pen  and  ink  ;  and  when  that  is' 
dry,  put  a  Iheet  of  paper  upon  it,  and  trace  it  there-^ 
on  with  a  pencil:  then  taking  away  the  paper  and^ 
laying  it  on  a  table,  he  may  finifh  the  pidureby  giving 
it  the  colours,  lights,  and  fhaies,  as  he  fees  them  ia  ' 
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the  objeA  itfelf ;  and  theo  he  will  have  a  true  lefem- 
blance  of  the  objeft. 

To  every  perfon  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  optics,  this  muft  be  fclf-evident ;  For 
as  vifion  is  occafioned  by  pencils  of  rays  coming  in 
ftraight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  vifible 
objeft,  it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  in  the 
tranfparent  plane,  through  v?hich  all  thofe  pencils  re- 
fpcdlively  pafs,  an  exaft  reprefentation  muft  be  formed 
of  the  objeA,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that  particular 
pofition,  and  at  that  determined  diftance  :  and  were  pic- 
tures of  things  to  be  alwrays  firft  drawn  on  tranfparent 
planes,  this  fimple  operation,  with  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  foun  !ed,  would  comprife  the  whole  theory  and 
praAice  of  perfpeftive.  As  this,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  rules  muft  be  deduced  from  the  fciences 
of  optics  and  geometry  for  drawing  reprefentations  of 
vifible  objefts  on  opaque  planes  ;  and  the  application 
of  thefe  rules  conftitutes  what  is  properly  called  the 
art  of  perfpedtive. 

Previous  to  our  laying  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  art,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  when  a  perfon  ftands  right  againil  the  middle  ofone 
end  of  along  avenue  or  walk,  which  is  ftraight  andequal- 
ly  broad  throughout,  the  fides  thereof  feem  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  as  they  are  further 
and  further  from  his  eye  ;  or  the  angles,  under  which 
their  different  parts  are  feen,  become  lefs  and  lefs  ac- 
cordiag  as  the  diftance  from  his  eye  incrcafes ;  and  if 
the  avenue  be  very  long,  the  fides  of  it  at  the  fartheft 
end  will  feem  to  meet:  and  there  an  objeA  that 
would  cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  avenue,  and  be 
of  a  height  equal  to  that  breadth,  would  appear  only 
to  be  a  mere  point.    See  Optics,  n°  219,  220. 

Having  made  thefe  preliminary  ohfervacions,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  pradlicc  of  perfpeAive,  which  is  built 
upon  the  following 

(Fundamental)  THEOREM  I. 

la^tabcd  (fig.  I.  Plate  CCCLXXXin.)  reprefent 
the  ground-plan  of  the  figure  to  be  thrown  into  per- 
fpeftive,  and  efgh  the  tranfparent  plane  through 
which  it  is  viewed  by  the  eye  at  E.  Let  thefe  planes 
interfed  in  the  ftraight  line  k  I.  Let  B  be  any  point 
in  the  ground-plan,  and  B  E  a  ftraight  line,  the  path 
of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  point  to  the  eye.  This 
will  pafs  through  the  plane  efgh  in  fome  point  i ;  or 
B  will  be  feen  through  that  point,  and  6  will  be  the 
pidure,  image,  or  reprefentation  of  B. 

If  BA  be  drawn  in  the  ground  plan,  making  any 
angle  BAK  with  the  common  intenfeftion,  and  EV 
be  drawn  parallel  to  it,  meeting  the  pifture-plane  or 
perfpeAive-plane  in  V,  and  VA  be  drawn,  the  point  6 
is  in  the  line  VA  fo  fituated  that  BA  is  to  EV  as 
to  bY. 

For  fince  EV  and  BA  are  parallel,  the  figure 
BA^VE^B  is,  in  one  plane,  cutting  the  perfpeftive- 
plane  in  the  ftraight  line  VA  ;  the  triangles  BA^, 
EV3,  are  fimilar,  and  BA  :  EV=/iA  :  bV. 

Cor.  I.  If  B  be  beyond  the  picture,  its  piAure  b 
is  above  the  interfeftion  hb;  but  if  B  be  between  the 
eye  and  the  pifture,  as  at  B',  its  pifture  b'  is  be- 
low k  b. 

2.  If  two  other  parallel  lines  BA',  ES,  be  drawn, 
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and  A',  S,  be  joined,  the  pidure  of  B.  i*  in  the  inter- 

fe6lion  of  the  lines  AV  aad  A'S. 

^  3.  The  line  BA  is  reprcfented  by  *A,  or  bK  is  the 
pi<^ture  of  BA  ;  and  if  AB  be  infinitely  extended,  it 
will  be  reprefented  by  AV.  V  is  therefore  called 
the  van't/hing point  of  the  line  AB. 

4.  All  lines  parallel  to  AB  are  reprefented  by  linea 
converging  to  V  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  in- 
terfed  the  perfpeftive  plane  ;  and  therefore  V  is  the 
vanifiiing  point  of  all  fuch  parallel  lines. 

5.  The  pidures  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  perfpcc- 
tive  plane  are  parallel  to  the  lines  themfelves. 

6.  If  through  V  be  drawn  HVD  parallel  to  k  /,  the 
angle  EVH  is  equal  to  BAK. 

Remark.  The  propofition  now  demonftrated  i§  not 
limited  to  any  inclination  of  the  piAure-plane  to  the 
ground-plane  ;  but  it  is  ufual  to  confuler  them  as  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  and  the  ground  plane  as  ho- 
rizontal. Hence  the  line is  called  the  ground  line , 
and  OH  the  horizon-line;  and  VK,  perpendicular  to 
both,  is  called  the  height  of  the  eye. 

If  ES  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  piflure-plane, 
it  will  cut  it  in  a  point  S  of  the  horizon-line  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  eye.  This  is  called  the  point  of  fight , 
or  principal  point. 

7.  The  piftures  of  all  vertical  lines  are  vertical,  and 
the  pidures  of  horizontal  lines  are  horizontal,  becaufe 
thefe  lines  arc  parallel  to  the  perfpeAive  plane. 

8.  The  point  of  fight  S  is  the  vanifhing  point  of 
all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  perfpeftive  plane. 

The  above  propofition  is  a  fufficient  foundation  for 
the  whole  pradice  of  perfpedive,  whether  on  dired  or 
inclined  piAurts,  and  ferves  to  fuggeft  all  the  various 
praAical  conftrudtions,  each  of  which  has  advantages 
which  fuit  particular  purpofes.  Writers  on  the  fubjedt 
have  either  confined  themfelves  to  one  conftruftion, 
Irom  an  affedation  of  fimplicity  or  fondnefs  for  fyftem ; 
or  ha^te  multiplied  precepts,  by  giving  every  conftruc- 
tion  for  every  example,  in  order  to  make  a  great  book, 
and  give  the  fubjed  an  appearance  of  importance  and 
difficulty.  An  mgenious  praditioner  will  avoid  both 
extremes,  and  avail  himfelf  of  the  advantage  of  each 
conftrudion  as  it  happens  to  fuit  his  purpofe.  We 
(hall  now  proceed  to  the  pradical  rules,  v/hich  require 
no  confideration  of  interfeding  planes,  and  are  all  per- 
formed on  the  perfpedive  plane  by  means  of  certain 
fubftitutions  for  the  place  of  the  eye  and  the  original 
figure.    The  general  fubftitution  is  as  follows  : 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  firft  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ground-plan,  and  the  fpedator  to  ftand  at  F 
(fig  2.)  Let  it  be  propofed  that  the  ground-plan  ia 
to  be  reprcfented  on  a  plane  furface,  ftanding  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  line  GKI  of  the  plan,  and  that  the 
point  K  is  immediately  oppofite  10  the  fpedator, 
or  that  IK  is  perpendicular  to  GL  :  then  FK  is 
equal  to  the  eliftance  of  the  fpedator's  eye  from  the 
pidure. 

Now  fuppofe  a  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  plan  with 
its  ftraight  edge  lying  on  the  line  GL  ;  draw  on 
this  paper  KS  perpendicular  to  GL,  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  ground-plan. 
I'his  may  be  much  greater  than  the  height  of  a  man, 
becaufe  the  fpedator  may  be  ftanding  on  a  place  much 
raifcd  abore  the  ground-plan.    Obferve  alfo  that  KS 

muft 
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muft  be  iweafuped  on  t^e  fame  fcale  on  which  the 
grotind-plan  and  the  diftance  FK  wtre  meafcircd. 
a  -len  draw  HSO  parallel  to  GL.  This  will  he  a  ho- 
rizontal line,  and  (when  the  picture  is  fet  upright  on 
<3^L)  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  fpeftetor's  eye,  and 
the  point  S  will  be  dire6tly  oppofite  to  his  eye.  Jt  is 
-therefore  called  the  principal  point,  or  point  of  fight.  The 
diltance  of  his  eye  from  this  point  will  be  equal  to 
FK.  Therefore  make  SP  (in  the  line  SK)  equal  to 
FK,  and  P  is  the  projefting  point  or  fubftitute  for 
the  place  of  the  eye.  it  is  fometimes  convenient  to 
place  P  above  S,  fometimes  to  one  fide  of  it  on  the 
iiorizontal  line,  and  in  various  other  fituations  ;  and 
writers,  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  principles  of 
the  theory,  have  given  it  different  denominations,  fuch 
as  pomt  of  diftance,  point  of  vifw,  &c.  It  is  merely  a 
fubflitutc  for  the  point  E  in  fig.  i.  and  its  moft  natu- 
ral fituation  is  below,  as  in  this  figure. 

The  art  of  perfpeftive  is  conveniently  divided  Into 
ICHNOGRAPHY,  which  teaches  how  to  make  a  perfpec- 
tive  draught  of  figures  on  a  plane,  commonly  called  the 
ground-plan;  and  scenografhy,  which  teaches  how 
to  draw  folid  figures,  or  fuch  figures  as  are  raifed  above 
this  plan. 

F undcmental  P-ro  B .  I .  Ti?  put  inta  perfpedive  my  given 
point  of  the  ground-plan. 

Firft  general  conftruftion. 

From  B  and  P  (fig.  2.)  draw  any  two  parallel  lines 
I.  B  A,  PV,  cutting  the  ground-line  and  horizon-line  in  A 
and  V,  and  draw  BP,  AV,  cutting  each  other  in  b ; 
b  is  the  picture  of  B. 

For  it  is  evident  that  BA,  PV,  of  this  figure  are 
analogous  to  BA  and  EV  of  fig.  i.  and  that 
BA  :  PV=:<^A  :^V. 

If  BA'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  PV  will 
'fall  on  PS,  and  need  not  be  drawn.  A'V  will  be  A'S. 
— This  is  the  moft  eafy  conftruftion,  and  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  Fergufon's. 

.Second  g^eneral  conftruAion. 

Draw  two  lines  BA,  BA",  and  two  lines  PV,  PD, 
parallel  to  them,  and  draw  AV,  A"D,  cutting  each 
other  in  ^:  b  is  the  pifture  of  B  by  Cor.  2. — This  cnn- 
ftrudtion  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of  perfpe6ti?e 
that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  books  on  this  fuSjefl:.  They 
appear  in  a  variety  of  forms,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  ©f  the  authors  to  the  principley.  The  rule 
moft  generally  adhered  to  is  as  follows  : 

Draw  BA  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  ground- 
line,  and  A  S  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  fet  off  Aj3  equal 
to  BA.  Set  off  SD  equal  to  the  diflance  of  the  eye 
in  the  oppofitc  direction  from  S  that  (i  is  from  A, 
where  B  and  E  of  fig.  i.  are  on  oppofite  fides  of  the 
■pi<fture  ;  otherwife  fet  them  the  fame  way.  D  is  called 
the  point  of  diflance.  Draw  /^D,  cutting  AS  in  B. 
This  is  evidently  equivalent  to  drawing  BA  and  PS 
-perpendicular  to  the  ground-line  and  horizon  line,  and 
B/2  and  PD  making  aw  angle  of  45*  with  thefe  lines, 
with  the  additional  puzzlle  about  the  way  of  fetting 
off  AA  and  SD,  which  is  avoided  in  the  conftrudtion 
'here  given. 

This  ufual  ronilru(ftion,  however,  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar and  the  point  of  diftaiice,  is  extremely  fimple  and 
convenient  ;  and  two  points  of  dittance,  one  on  each 
fide  of  S,  ferve  for  all  points  of  the  ground  plan.  But 
the  firft  general  coollrudtioa  requirea  ftill  fewer  Unes, 
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if  BA  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GLi  &cdau{e  PV 
will  then  coincide  with  PS. 

Third  general  conftruftlon. 

Draw  BA  from  the  given  point  B  perpendicular  td 
the  ground- Hne,  and  AS  to  the  point  of  fight.  From 
the  point  of  diftance  D  fet  off  D  equal  to  B  A,  on 
the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  as  S,  according  as  B  is  on 
the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  of  the  pifture  as  the  eye. 
Join  d.  A,  and  draw  D^  parallel  to  JA-  b  is  the 
pidure  of  B.  For  SD,  Vid,  are  equal  to  the  dif- 
tances  of  the  eye  and  given  point  from  the  piifture,  and 
SD  :  D^/=^S  :  3A. 

This  conftrudion  does  not  naturally  arife  from  the 
original  lines,  but  is  a  geometrical  confequence  from 
their  pofition  and  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  generally  convenient,  aa  the  perpendicular 
diftances  of  any  number  of  points  may  be  arranged 
along  SD  without  cosfufion,  and  their  direft  fituationa 
transferred  to  the  ground-line  by  perpendiculars  fuch 
as  BA  ;  and  nothing  is  eafier  than  drawing  parallels, 
either  by  a  parallel  ruler  or  a  bcvcl-fquarc,  ufed  by  all 
who  pradtife  drawing. 

Prob.  2.    To  put  any  Jlraight  line  BC  (fig.  4.)  of 
the  ground  plan  in  perfpeaive. 

Fmd  the  pidures  h,  <r,  of  its  extreme  points  by  any 
of  the  foregoing  conftrudions,  and  join  them  by  the 
ftraight  line  b  e. 

Perhaps  the  following  conftrudion  will  be  found 
very  generally  convenient. 

Produce  CB  till  it  meet  the  ground-line  in  A,  and 
draw  PV  parallel  to  it,  and  AV,  and  PB,  PC,  cut- 
ting  AV  in  b,  c.  V  is  its  vanifhing  point,  by  Cor.  3. 
of  the  fundamental  theorem. 

It  muft  be  left  to  the  CKperience  and  fagaclty  of  the 
drawer  to  feled  fuch  conftrudions  as  are  mok  fuitable 
to  the  mukipliciLy  of  the  figures  to  be  drawn. 

Prob.  3.     To  put  any  redilineal  figure  of  the  ground- 
plan  in  peifpedive. 

Put  the  bounding  lines  in  perfpedive,  and  the  pro- 
blem is  folved. 

The  variety  of  conftrudlons  of  this  problem  is  very 
great,  and  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  give  them  ill. 
The  moft  generally  convenient  is  to  find  the  vanifhing 
points  of  the  bounding  lines,  and  conned  thefe  with 
the  points  of  their  interfedion  with  the  ground-line. 
For  example,  to  put  the  fquare  ABCD  (fig.  5.)  into 
perfpedive. 

Drnw  from  the  projeding  point  PV,  PW,  parallel 
to  AB,  BC,  and  let  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA,  ;v:eet  the 
ground-line  in  k,  /3,  J^,  and  draw  aV,  ^V,  xW,  /3W, 
cutting  each 'Other  \n  abed,  the  pidure  of  the  fquare 
ABCD.    The  deraonftration  is  evident. 

This  tonftrudion,  however,  runs  the  figure  to  great 
diftances  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  Hne  when  any  of 
the  lines  of  the  original  figure  are_nearly  parallel  to  the 
ground-line. 

The  following  conftrudion  (fig.  6.)  avoids  this  in- 
convenience. 

Let  D  be  the  point  of  diftance.    Draw  the  perpen- 
diculars Aa,  B-^,  C<  D-%  and  the  lines  As,  B/,  C^, 
DA,  parallel  to  PD.    Draw  S«,  S/?,  Ss  S^,  and  Df, 
D'^j  cutting  the  former  in  <z,  by  c,  d^  the 
angles  of  the  pidure. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  D  be  the  point  of  diftance^ 
only  tUe  lines  At,  B/;  ice.  muft  be  parallel  to  PD. 

Remari* 
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Remarl.  In  all  the  foregoing  conftruftions  the  ne- 
ceffary  lines  (and  even  the  finifiied  pidure)  are  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  original  figure.  To 
avoid  thi3  great  inconvenience,  the  writers  on  per- 
fpeftive  direft  us  to  trtjnfpofe  the  figure  ;  that  is,  to 
transfer  it  to  the  other  fide  of  the  ground  line,  by  pro- 
ducing the  perpendiculars  Au,  B3,  D^,  till  a  A', 
/iB',  &c.  r.re  refpeftively  equal  to  A",  B-,  &c.  ;  or, 
inilead  of  the  original  figure,  to  life  only  its  tranfpofed 
fubftitute  A'B'CD'.  This  is  an  extremely  proper 
method.  But  in  this  cafe  the  point  P  nnuli  alfo  be 
tranfpofed  to  V'  above  S,  in  order  to  retain  the  firft 
Plate  or  moil  natural  and  fimple  conftruAion,  as  in  fig.  7.  ; 
^jCLLxxxj II.  where  it  is  evident,  that  when  BA=:AB  ,  and  SP— SP', 
and  B'P'  is  drawn,  cutting  AS  in  b,  we  have 
^A  :^S  =  B'A  :  PS,  =  BA  :PS,  and  ^  ia  the  pifture 
of  B  :  whence  follows  the  truth  of  all  the  fubfequeut 
fonilruAions  with  the  tranfpofed  figure. 

Prob.  4.  To  put  any  curvilineal  fgure  to  the  ground- 
plan  into  perfpeSive. 

Put  a  fufficient  number  of  its  points  in  perfpeftive 
by  the  foregoing  rules,  and  draw  a  curve  line  through 
"them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conic  feftions  and  fome 
other  curves,  when  viewed  obliquely,  are  conic  fediions 
«r  curves  of  the  fame  kinds  with  the  originals,  with 
different  pofitions  and  proportions  of  their  principal 
lines,  and  rules  may  be  given  for  defcribing  their  pic- 
e  tures  founded  on  this  property.  But  thefe  rules  are 
very  various,  unconnefted  with  the  general  theory  ©f 
perfpeftive,  and  more  tedious  in  the  execution,  with- 
out being  more  accurate  than  the  general  rule  now  gi- 
ven. It  would  be  a  ufelefs  alfedlation  to  infert  them 
in  this  elementary  treatife. 

We  come  in  the  next  place  to  the  delineation  of 
figures  not  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  of  folid  figures. 
For  this  purpofe  it  is  neceflary  to  demonRrate  the  fol- 
jowing 

THEOREM  II. 

The  length  of  any  vertical  hne  Handing  on  the 
ground  plane  is  to  that  of  its  pifture  as  the  height  of 
^  the  eye  to  the  diftance  of  the  horizon  line  from  the 
pidure  of  i-ts  foot. 

Let  BC  le  the  vertical  line  (landing  on  B,  and  let 
EF  be  a  vertical  line  through  the  eye.  Make  BD 
equal  to  EF,  and  draw  DE,  CE,^  BE.  It  is  evident 
that  DE  will  cut  the  horizon  line  in  fome  point  CE 
will  cut  the  pifture  plane  in  c,  and  BE  will  cut  It  in  b, 
and  that  b  c  will  be  the  piftme  of  BC,  and  is  verti- 
cal, and  that  BC  is  to  Z'C  as  BD  to  b  d,  or  as  EF  to 
Id. 

Cor.  The  piflure  of  a  vertical  line  is  divided  iu 
the  fame  ratio  as  the  line  itf-lf.  For  BC  :  BM=: 
h  c  \bm. 

Prob.  5.  To  put  a  vertical  line  of  a  given  length  in 
per fpenivcjlanding  on  a  given  point  of  the  pitlure. 

Through  the  given  point  b  (Fig.  8.)  of  the  picture, 
draw  S^A  from  the  point  of  fight,  and  draw  the  ver- 
tical line  AD,  and  make  AE  equal  to  the  length  or 
height  of  the  given  line.  Join  ES,  and  draw  b  c  pa- 
rallel to  AD,  producing  b  Cy  when  neceffary,  till  it 
fut  the  horizontal  line  in  d,  and  we  have  :bd,=: 
AD  :  AE,  that  is,  as  the  length  of  the  given  line  to 
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the  height  of  the  eye,  and  h  d  is  the  <3ifiance  of  iItc 
hotizon-line  from  the  point  ^,  which  is  the  pidure  of 
the  foot  of  the  line.  Therefore  (Theor.  2.)  b  c  \%  the 
required  pidure  of  the  vertical  line. 

This  problem  occurs  frequently  in  views  of  archi- 
tefture;  and  a  compendious  method  of  folving  it  would 
be  peciiliatly  convenient.  For  this  purpofe,  draw^ 
a  vertical  line  XZ  at  the  margin  of  the  picture,  or  on 
a  feparate  paper,  and  through  any  point  V  of  the  ho- 
rizon-line draw  VX.  Set  off  XY,  the  height  of  the  ver- 
tical line,  and  draw  VY.  Then  from  any  points  b,  r, 
hich  It  is  required  to  have  the  piftures  of  lines 


equal  to  XY,  draw  ^S,  r /,  parallel  to  the  horizon  line, 
and  draw  the  verticals  S;/,  tv:  thefe  have  the  lengtha 
required,  which  may  be  transferred  to  b  and  r.  Thi^, 
with  the  third  general  conftrudion  for  the  bafe  points, 
will  lave  all  the  confufion  of  lines  which  would  arife 
from  conftrudling  each  line  apart. 

Prob.  6.  To  put  any  Jloping  line  in  perfpeSive. 
From  the  extremities  of  this  hne,  fuppofe  perpend-i- 
culars  making  the  ground  plane  in  two  points,  whicii 
we  lhall  call  the  bafe  points  of  the  floping  hne.  Put 
thefe  bafe  points  in  perfpeftive,  and  draw,  by  laft  pro- 
blem, the  perpendiculars  from  the  extremities.  Join 
thefe  by  a  ftraight  line.  It  will  be  the  pidure  re- 
quired. 

Prob.  7.  To  put  a  fquare  tn  perfpeSive,  as Jeen  by  a 
perfon  not  fiandiug  right  agninjl  the  middle  of  either  of 
its  fides ^  but  rather  nearly  even  with  one  of  its  corners. 

In  fig.  9.  let  ABCD  be  a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  nn 
obferver,  not  {landing  at  0,  direftly  againft  the  middle 
of  its  fide  AD,  but  at  O  almoft  even  with  its  corner 
D,  and  viewing  the  fide  AD  under  the  angle  AOD  ; 
the  angle  AoD  (under  which  he  would  have  feen  hYi 
from  0)  being  60  degrees. 

Make  AD  in  fig.  10.  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  9.  and 
draw  SP  and  00  parallel  to  AD.  Then,  in  fig.  10. 
let  O  be  the  place  of  the  obfcrver's  eye,  and  SO  be 
perpendicular  to  SP;  then  S  fliall  be  the  point  of  fight 
in  the  horizon  SP. 

Take  SO  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  S  to  P  :  then  P  fhail  be  the  true  point  of  di- 
ftance, taken  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

From  A  and  D  draw  the  ftraight  lines  AS  and 
DS  ;  draw  alfo  the  ftraight  line  AP,  interfering  DS 
in  C. 

Laflly,  to  the  point  of  interfeftion  C  draw  BC  pa- 
rallel to  AD  ;  and  ABCD  in  fig,  10.  will  be  a  true 
perfpedive  reprefentation  of  the  fquare  ABCD  in 
fig.  9.  The  point  M  is  the  centre  of  each  fquare,  and 
AMC  and  BMD  are  the  diagonals. 

Prob.  8.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquan:  in  perfpeciive,  as 
feen  by  a  perfon  f landing  oppojiie  to  the  middle  of  one 
of  its  Jii/c  s. 

A  leticulated  fquare  is  one  that  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  little  fquares,  like  net- work,  as  fig.  11.  each  fide 
of  which  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the 
whole  furface  into  four  times  four  (or  16)  equal 
fquares. 

Flaving  divided  this  fquare  into  the  given  number 
of  Icfier  fquares,  draw  the  two  diagonais  A  x  C  and 
B.vD. 

Make  AD  in  fig.  12.  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  i  1.  end 
divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  as  A  e,  eg,  g  i,  and  i  D. 


Draw  SP  for  the  horizon,  parallel 


to  AD, 

through 
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t^irough  the  mlJcUe  point  g  of  Ap,  draw  OS  perpen- 
dicular to  AD  and  SP.— Make  S  the  point  of  light, 
aii'.!  O  the  place  of  the  obferver's  eye. 

Take  SP  equal  to  SO,  and  P  (liall  be  the  true  point 
of  diflance. —  Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight, 
BtiJ  AP  lo  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  DS  in 
C  :  then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines 
t)f  the  reticulated  fquare  A  BCD  will  be  finifhed. 

From  the  divifion  points  e,  g,  i,  draw  the  ftraight 
lines  e  f,  gh,  i  k,  tending  towards  the  point  oi  fight 
S  ;  and  draw  BD  for  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
fquare,  the  other  diagonal  AC  being  already  drawn. 

Through  the  points  r  and  j-,  where  thefe  diagonals 
cut  e  f  f.nd  ik,  dr?.w  im  parallel  to  AD.  Through 
the  centre-point  ft-,  where  the  diagonals  cut  ^ /6,  draw 
no  parallel  to  AD  — L?.ftly,  through  the  points  v  and 
ID,  where  the  diagonals  cut  c/and  i  k,  draw  p  q  paral- 
lel to  AD  ;  and  the  reticulated  peifpedlive  fquare  will 
be  finifhed. 

This  fqunre  is  truly  reprefented,  as  if  fecn  by  an  ob- 
ferv^r  Handing  at  O,  and  having  his  eye  above  the  ho- 
rizontal plane  AECD  on  v/hich  it  is  drawn  ;  as  if  OS 
was  the  height  of  his  eye  above  that  plane  :  and  the 
lines  which  torrn  the  fmall  fqunrcs  within  it  have  the 
xin  fame  letters  of  refert-nce  with  thofe  in  fig.  ii.  which 
is  drawn  as  it  would  appear  to  ap  eye  placed  perpen- 
dicularly above  its  centre  x. 

Prob.  g.  To  pvi  a  circle  in  perfpe8i-ve. 
If  a  circle  be  viewed  by  an  eye  pl?.ced  dire6:ly  over 
its  centre,  it  appears  perfectly  lound,  but  if  it  be  ob- 
liquely viewed,  it  appears  of  an  elliptical  fhape.  This 
js  plain  by  looking  at  a  common  wine-glafs  fct  upright 
on  a  table. 

Mnke  a  true  reticulated  fquare,  as  fig.  ii.  Plate 
CCCLXXXIII.  of  the  fame  diameter  a?  you  would 
have  the  circle  ;  and  fetting  one  foot  of  your  com- 
palTeb  in  the  centre  x,  defcrihe  as  large  a  circle  as  the 
fides  of  the  fquare  will  contaift.  Then,  having  put 
this  reticulated  fquare  into  perfpedive,  as  in  fig.  12. 
■oblerve  through  what  points  of  the  crofs  lines  and  dia- 
gonals of  fig.  II.  the  circle  piiffes  ;  and  through  the 
like  points  in  fig.  I2.  draw  the  ellipfis,  which  will  be 
as  true  a  perfpeftive  reprefentation  of  the  circle,  as  the 
fquare  in  fi?.  i2.  is  of  the  fquare  iti  fig,  i  i. 

This  is  Mr  Fergufon's  rule  for  putting  a  circle  in 
perfpedive  ;  but  the  following  rules  by  JVo/f  are  per- 
liape  more  univerfal. 

If  the  circle  to  be  put  in  perfpedllve  be  fmall,  dc- 
fcribe  a  fquare  about  it.  Draw  firft  the  diagonals  of 
the  fquare,  and  then  the  diameters  h  a  and  de  (fig.  i. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIV.)  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles;  draw  the  ftraight  lines and  ^ c  parallel  to 
llie  diameter  de.  Through  b  and  f  and  likewife  c  and 
g  draw  ftraight  lines  meeting  DE,  the  ground  hne  of 
the  piAure  in  the  points  3  and  4.  To  the  principal 
point  V  draw  the  ftraight  lines  1  V,  3  V,  4  V,  2  V, 
and  to  the  points  of  diftance  L  and  K,  2  L  and  1  K. 
Lattly,  join  the  points  of  interferon  a,  b,  d,f,  h,  g, 
e,  c,  by  the  arcs  ab,  bd,  d /,  and  ab  df  h  g  e  c  a  will  be 
the  circle  in  perfpe£live. 

If  the  circle  be  large  fo  as  to  make  the  foregoing 
pradlice  inconvenient,  bifeft  the  ground  line  AB, 
defcribing,  from  the  point  of  bifeftion  as  a  centre,  the 
femicircle  AGB  (fig.  2.  Plat^  CCCLXXXIV.),  and 
from  any  number  of  points  in  the  circumference  C,  F, 
G,  H,  I,  &c.  draw  to  the  ground  line  the  perpendi- 
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culars  C  I,  F  2,  G  3,  H  4,  I  5",  &c.  ;  From  the 
doinis  A,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  B,  draw  ftraight  lines  to  the 
principal  point  or  point  of  fight  V,  hkevvife  ftralglu 
lines  from  B  and  A  to  the  points  of  diftance  L  and 
K.  Through  the  common  interfcftions  draw  ftraight 
lines  as  in  the  prececlifsg  cafe  i  and  you  will  have  tha 
points  a,  c.,j\gy  h,l,  b,  reprefentatives  of  A,  C,  F,  G, 
H,  I,  B.  Then  join  the  points  a,  c,f,  &c.  as  former- 
ly direfted,  and  you  have  the  perfpective  circle  acfg 
hibt  h gf c  a. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  how  we  may  put  not  only  a 
circle  but  alfo  a  pavement  hid  with  ftones  of  any  form 
in  perfpettive.  It  is  likewife  apparent  how  uftful  the 
fquare  is  in  perfpediive  ;  for,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe,  a 
true  fquare  was  defcribed  rousd  the  circle  to  be  put 
in  perfpe£iive,  and  divided  into  feveral  fmaller  fquares, 
fo  in  this  third  cafe  we  make  ufe  of  the  femicircle  only 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  inftead  of  that  fquare  and  circle. 

pROB.  10.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquare  in  perfpedive^  as 
fcen  by  a  per/on  not  jlanding  right  againji  the  middle 
of  either  of  its  fides  y  but  rather  nearly  even  luitl  one  of 
its  corners. 

In  fig.  13.  Plate  CCCLXXXIII,  let  O  be  the  place 
of  an  obferver,  viewing  the  fquare  ABCD  almoft  even 
with  its  corner  D — Draw  at  plesfure  SP  for  the  ho- 
rizon, parallel  to  AD,  and  malce  SO- perpendicular  to 
SP :  then  S  ftiall  be  the  point  of  fight,  and  P  the 
true  point  of  diftance,  if  SPbe  made  equ  .l  to  SO. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP 
to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  DS  in  the  point 
C  ;  then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines  o£ 
the  perfpcdlive  fquare  will  be  finifhed.  This  done, 
draw  the  lines  Which  form  the  lefter  fquares,  aa  taught 
in  Prob.  8.  and  the  work  will  be  completed. — You  may- 
put  aperfpedive  circle  in  this  fquare  by  the  fame  rule 
as  it  was  done  in  fig.  12. 

Pkob.  14.  To  put  a  cube  tn  perfpedive,  as  if  vieiued 
by  a  perfon  Jlanding  almofl  even  with  one  of  its  edges ^ 
and  feeing  three  of  its  /ides. 

In  fig.  16.  Plate  CCCLXXXIII.  let  AB  be  the 
breadth  of  cither  of  the  fix  equal  fquare  fides  of  the 
cube  AG  ;  O  the  place  of  the  obferver,  almoft  even 
with  the  edge  CD  of  tlie  cube,  S  the  point  of  fight, 
SP  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and  P  the  point  of 
dillance  taken  as  before. 

Make  ABCD  a  true  fquare  ;  draw  BS  and  CS  to 
the  point  of  fight,  and  BP  to  the  point  of  diftance, 
interfedting  CS  in  G. — Then  draw  FG  parallel  to 
BC,  and  the  uppermoft  perfpedlivc  fquare  fide  BFGC 
of  the  cube  will  be  finifhed. 

Draw  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP  to  the 
point  of  diftance,  interfeding  DS  in  the  point  I  :  then 
draw  GI  parallel  to  CD  ;  and,  if  the  cul  e  be  an 
opaque  fine,  ;is  of  wood  or  metal,  ;ill  the  outlines  of 
it  will  I  t  finifhed  ;  and  then  ic  may  be  fliaded  as  in  the 
figure. 

But  if  you  want  a  perfpeftive  view  of  a  tranfpnrent 
glafs  cube,  all  the  fides  of  which  will  be  ften,  dra^v 
AH  toward  the  point  of  fight,  FH  parallel  to  BA, 
and  HI  parallel  to  AD  :  then  AHID  will  be  the 
fquare  bafe  of  the  cube,  perfpeftively  parallel  to  the  top 
BFGC  ;  ABFPI  will  be  the  fquare  fide  of  the  cube, 
parallel  to  CGID,  and  FGIH  will  be  the  fquare  fide 
pandleUo  ABCD. 

As  to  the  fiiading  part  of  the  work,  it  is  fuch  mere 
childrens  plr-y,  in  comparifon  of  drawing  the  line* 
A  a  which 
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which  form  the  (hape  of  any  obje<ft,  that  no  rules  need 
be. given  for  it.  Let  a  perfon  fit  with  his  left  fide  to- 
ward a  window,  and  he  knows  full  well,  that  if  any 
folid  body  be  placed  on  a  table  before  him,  the  light 
will  fall  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  body,  and  the 
right-hand  fide  will  be  in  the  fhade. 

PrOb.  15.    To  put  any  foUd  in  perfpedive. 

Put  the  bafe  of  the  folid,  whatever  it  be,  in  per- 
Ipedlive  by  the  preceding  rules.  From  each  bound- 
ing point  of  the  bafe,  raife  lines  reprefenting  in  per- 
fpedtive  the  altitude  of  the  objc£t  ;  by  joining  thefe 
lines  and  (hading  the  figure  according  to  the  direc- 
tions in  the  preceding  problem,  you  virill  have  a  fce- 
nographic  reprefentation  of  the  ohjeft.  This  rule  is 
general  ;  but  as  its  application  to  particular  cafes  may 
not  be  apparent,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  follow- 
low  ing  example  of  it. 

Prob.  16     To  put  a  cube  in  perfpeBlve  as  feen  from 
one  of  its  angles. 

Since  the  bafe  of  a  cube  (landing  on  a  geometrical 
plane,  :aid  feen  from  one  of  its  angles,  is  a  fquare  feen 
fromoneof  itsangleSjc'rawfirft  fuch  a  perfpe6live fquare : 
then  raife  from  any  point  of  the  ground-line  DE 
(Fig.  3.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.)  the  perpendicular  HI 
equal  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare.  and  draw  to  any  point 
V  in  the  horizontal  line  HR  the  ftraight  lines  VI 
and  VH.  From  the  angles  d  b  and  c  draw  the  dot- 
ted lines  d  2  and  c  1  parallel  to  the  ground  line  DE. 
Perpendicular  to  thofe  dotted  lines,  and  from  the 
points  I  and  2,  draw  the  ftraight  lines  L  i  and  M  2. 
L.aftly,  fince  HI  is  the  altitude  of  the  intended  cube 
in  <z,  L  I  in  c  and  ^,  M  2  in  d,  draw  from  the  point 
a  the  ftraight  line  fa  perpendicular  to  a  E,  and  from 
the  points  b  and  c,  bg  and  c  e,  perpendicular  tob  c  i ,  and 
abdc  being  according  to  rule,  make  afzzHl,  bgzzec 
=::L  I,  ?Lndhd=zM.2.  Then,  if  the  points  ^g',  Z>, 
be  joined,  the  whole  cube  will  be  in  perfpeftive. 

Prob.  17.     To  put  a  fquare  pyramid  in  perfpe8ive,  as 
fianding  upright  on  its  bafe,  and  vietved  obliquely. 

In  fig.  4.  n°  I.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  AD  be 
the  breadth  of  either  of  the  four  fides  of  the  pyramid 
ATCD  at  its  bafe  A  BCD ;  and  MT  its  perpendicular 
height.  Let  O  be  the  place  of  the  obferver,  S  his 
point  of  fight,  SE  his  horizon,  parallel  to  AD 
and  perpendicular  to  OS  ;  and  let  the  proper  point 
of  diftance  be  taken  in  SE  produced  toward  the  left 
tand,  as  far  from  S  as  O  is  from  S. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  DL 
to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfefting  AS  in  the  point 
B.  Then,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD  ;  and 
A  BCD  lhall.be  the  perfpeftive  fquare  bafe  of  the  py- 
ramid. 

Draw  the  diagonal  AC,  interfering  the  other  dia- 
gonal BD  at  M,  and  this  point  of  interfedlion  (hall 
be  the  centre  of  the  fquare  bafe. 

Draw  MT  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  of  a  length 
equal  to  the  intended  height  of  the  pyramid  :  then 
draw  the  ftraight  outlines  AT,  CT,  and  DT;  and  the 
outlines  of  the  pyramid  (as  viewed  from  O)  will  be 
finiihed  ;  which  being  done,  the  whole  may  be  fo 
fhiaded  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  folid  body. 

If  the  obferver  had  ftood  at  0,  he  could  have  only 
feen  the  fide  ATD  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  two  is  the 
greateft  number  of  fides  that  he  could  fee  from  any 
other  place  of  the  ground.  But  if  he  were  at  any 
height  abevie  the  pyramid,  and  had  hia  eye  diredly- 
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over  its  top,  it  would  then  appear  as  in  N»  2.  and  he 

would  fee  all  its  four  fides  E,  F,  G,  H,  with  its  top  f 
juft  over  the  centre  of  its  fquare  bafe  A  BCD  ;  which 
would  be  a  true  geometrical  and  not  a  perfpeftive 
fquare. 

Prob,  18.  To  put  two  equal  fquares  in  perfpeaive^ 
one  of  'which  Jhall  be  direSly  over  the  othcr\  at  any 
given  dif  ance  from  it,  and  both  of  them  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be  a 
perfpeftivc  fquare  on  a  horizontal  plane,  drawn  accor- 
ding to  the  foregoing  rules,  S  being  the  point  of 
fight,  SP  the  horizon  (parallel  to  AD),  and  P  the 
point  of  diftance. 

Suppofe  AD,  the  breadth  of  this  fquare,  to  be 
three  feet;  and  that  it  is  required  to  place  juft  fuch 
another  fquare  EFGH  diredly  above  it,  parallel  to  it 
and  two  feet  from  it. 

Make  AE  and  DH  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  two 
thirds  of  its  length  :  draw  EH,  which  will  be  equal 
and  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  draw  ES  and  HS  to  the 
point  of  fight  S,  and  EP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
interfefting  HS  in  the  point  G  :  this  done,  draw  FG 
parallel  to  EH;  and  you  will  have  two  perfpeftive 
fquares  ABCD  and  EFGH,  equal  and  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  latter  diredly  above  the  former,  and 
two  feet  diftant  from  it ;  as  was  required. 

By  this  method  fhelves  may  be  drawn  parallel  to 
one  another,  at  any  diftance  from  each  other  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length. 
Prob.  19.     To  put  a  truncated  pyramid  in  perfpeaive. 

Let  the  pyramid  to  be  put  in  perfpeftive  be  quln- 
quangular.  If  from  each  angle  of  the  furface  whence 
the  top  is  cut  off,  a  perpendicular  be  fuppofed  to  fall 
upon  the  bafe,  thefe  perpendiculars  will  mark  the 
bounding  points  of  a  pentagon,  of  which  the  fides  will 
be  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid 
within  which  it  is  infcrlbed.  Join  thefe  points,  and 
the  interior  pentagon  will  be  formed  with  its  longed 
fide  parallel  to  the  longeft  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  py- 
ramid. From  the  ground-Hne  EH  (Fig.  6.  Plate 
CCCLXXXIV.)  raife  the  perdendicular  IH,  and 
make  it  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  intended  pyramid. 
To  any  point  V  draw  the  ftraight  hues  IV  and  HV, 
and  by.a  procefs  firailar  to  that  in  Problem  16.  deter- 
mine the  fcenographical  altitudes  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  Con- 
nea  the  upper  points/,^,  h,  i,  k,  by  ftraight  lines  j 
and  draw  l\fm,  gn^  and  the  perfpeftive  of  the  trun-, 
cated  pyramid  will  be  completed. 

Cor.  If  in  a  geometrical  plane  two  concentric  cir- 
cles be  defcribed,  a  truncated  cone  may  be  put  ia 
perfpedlive  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid. 

Prob  .  20.    To  put  in  perfpeaive  a  hoUcw  prifm  lying  ■ 
on  one  of  its  fides. 

Let  ABDEC  (fig.  7.  n«  i.)  be  a  feaion  of  fuch 
a  prifm.  Draw  HI  parallel  to  AB,  and  diftant  from 
it  the  breadth  of  the  fide  on  which  the  prifm  refts  ; 
and  from  each  angle  internal  and  external  of  the  prifm 
let  fall  perpendiculars  to  HI.  The  parallelogram  will 
be  thus  divided  by  the  ichnographical  procefs  below 
the  ground-line,  fo  as  that  the  fide  AB  of  the  reai 
prifm  will  be  parallel  to  the  correfponding  fide  of  the 
fcenographic  view  of  it. — To  determine  the  altitude 
of  the  internal  and  external  angles.  From  H  (n^  2.) 
raife  HI  perpeadicukr  ta  .the  ground-line,  and  on  it 

laark  . 
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mark  off  thft  true  altitudes  Hi,  H  2,  H  3,  H4,  and 
•H  5.  Then  if  from  any  point  V  in  the  h®rizon  be 
drawn  the  flraight  lines  VH,  V  i,  V  2,  V  3,  V  4, 
V  5  or  VI ;  by  a  procefs  fimilai-  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing problem,  will  be  determined  the  height  of  the  fn- 
lernal  angles,  viz.  2=bl>,  /[■s=.dd;  and  of  the 

external  angles,  3s=f  and  ^=ee  ;  and  when  thefe  an- 
gles are  formed  and  put  in  their  proper  places,  the  fce- 
nograph  of  the  prifm  is  complete. 

Prob.  2X.  70 put  a  fquare  table  In perfpeSive,  Jland' 
ing  on  four  upright  fquare  legs  of  any  given  length  nvith 
rejpe8  to  the  breadth  of  the  table 

In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be 
the  fquare  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  table  is  to 
ftand,  and  £FGH  the  furface  of  the  fquare  table, 
parallel  to  the  floer. 

Suppofe  the  table  to  be  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
its  height  from  the  floor  to  be  two  feet ;  then  two 
thirds  of  AD  or  EH  will  be  the  length  of  the  legs  i 
and  k;  the  other  two  (/  and  ni)  being  of  the  fame 
length  in  perfpeftive. 

Having  drawn  the  two  equal  and  parallel  fquares 
ABCD  and  EFGH,  as  fliown  in  Prob.  10.  let  the 
legs  be  fquare  in  form,  and  fixed  into  the  table  at  a 
diftance  from  its  edges  equal  to  their  thicknefs.  Take 
A  a  and  D  d  equal  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the 
legs,  and  ab  and  dc  alfo  equal  thereto.  Draw  the 
diagonals  AC  and  BD,  and  draw  flraight  lines  from* 
the  points  fl,  ^,  dy  towards  the  points  of  fight  S,  and 
terminating  at  the  fide  BC.  Then,  through  the  points 
Inhere  thefe  lines  cut  the  diagonals,  draw  the  flraight 
lines  «  and  0,  p  and  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will 
have  formed  four  perlpeftive  fquares  (like  ABCD  in 
fig.  4  n°  I .)  for  the  bafes  of  the  four  legs  of  the  table  : 
and  then  it  is  eafy  to  draw  the  four  upright  kgs  by 
parallel  lines,  all  perpendicular  to  AD  ;  and  to  fliade 
them  as  in  the  figure. 

To  reprefent  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  table- 
board,  draw  e  h  parallel  to  EH,  and  HG  toward  the 
point  of  fight  S  :  then  fliade  the  fpaces  between  thefe 
lines,  and  the  perfpedlive  figure  of  the  table  will  be 
finifhed. 

Prob.  22.  To  put  five  fquare  pyramids  in  perfpedive, 
Jianding  upright  on  a  fquare  pavement  compofed  of  the 
fur  faces  of  Si  cubes. 

In  fig.  8.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be  a 
pcifpeftive  (quare  drawn  according  to  the  foregoing 
rules  ;  S  the  point  of  fight,  P  the  point  of  diftance 
in  the  horizon  PS,  and  AC  and  BD  the  two  diago- 
nals of  the  fquare. 

Divide  ihe  fide  AD  into  9  equal  parts  (becaufe  9 
times  9  is  81)  as  A  a,  ab,  be,  &c.  and  from  thefe 
points  of  divifion,  a,  b,  c,  d^  &c.  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S,  terminating  at  the  furthermoft 
fide  BC  of  the  fquare.  Then,  through  the  points 
where  thefe  lines  cut  the  diagonals,  draw  flraight  lines 
parallel  to  AD,  and  the  peripeftive  fquare  ABCD 
■will  be  fubdivided  into  81  Itfl^er  fquares,  reprefcnting 
the  upper  furfaces  of  81  cuhesj  Lid  clofe  to  one  ano- 
ther's fides  in  a  fquare  form. 

Draw  AK  and  DL,  erch  equal  to  A  a,  and  per- 
pendicular to  AD;  -and  draw  LN  toward  the  point 
of  fight  S  :  then  diaw  KL  parallel  to  AD,  and  its 
diftance  from  AD  will  be  equal  to  A  a. — This  done, 
diaw  <7  /,  Inif  c  tif  d  0,  ep,  J'q,  ^  r,  and  h    all  paral- 
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lel  to  AK  ;  and  the  fpace  ADLK  will  be  fubdivided 
into  nine  equal  fquares,  which  are  the  outer  upright 
furfaces  of  the  nine  cubes  in  the  fide  AD  of  the  fquare 
ABCD. 

Draw  LN  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from 
the  points  where  the  lines,  which  are  parallel  to  AD 
in  this  fquare,  meet  the  fide  CD  thereof,  draw  (hort 
lines  to  LN,  all  parallel  to  DL,-  and  they  will  divide 
that  fide  into  the  outer  upright  furfaces  of  the  nine 
cubes  which  compofe  it :  and  then  the  outfic'es  of  all 
the  cubes  that  can  be  vifible  10  an  ohferver,  placed 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  corner  D  of  the  fquare, 
will  be  finifhed. 

As  taught  in  Prob.  17.  place  the  pyramid  AE  up- 
right on  its  fquare  bafe  At  v  a,  making  it  as  high  as 
you  pleafe  ;  and  the  pyramid  DH  on  its  fquare  bafe 
hwwJi,  of  equal  height  with  AE. 

Draw  EH  from  the  top  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids 
to  the  top  of  the  other  ;  and  EH  will  be  parallel  to 
AD. 

Draw  ES  and  HS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and 
HP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfering  ES  in  F. 

From  the  point  F,  draw  FG  parallel  to  EH  j  then 
draw  EG,  and  you  will  have  a  perlpeftive  fquare 
EFGH  (parallel  to  ABCD)  with  its  two  diagonals 
EG  and  FH,  interfering  one  another  in  the  centre 
of  the  fquare  at  I.  The  four  corners  of  this  fquare, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  give  the  peripeftlve  heights  ot  the  four 
pyramids  AE,  BF,  CG,  and  DH;  and  the  interfec- 
tion  I  of  the  diagonals  gives  the  height  of  the  pyia- 
mid  MI,  the  centre  of  whofe  bafe  is  the  centre  of  the 
peifpeftive  fquare  ABCD. 

Laftly,  place  the  three  pyramids  BF,  CG,  MI,  up- 
right on  their  refpetlive  bafes  at  B,  C,  and  M  ;  and 
the  required  perfpecSlive  reprcfentaiion  will  be  finifhed, 
as  in  the  figure. 

Prob.  23.  To  put  upright  pyramids  in  perfpeSive,  on 
the  ftdes  of  an  oblong  fquare  or  parallelogram  ;  fo  that 
their  d fiances  from  one  another  jhall  be  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  parallelogram. 

In  moft  of  the  foregoing  operations  we  have  con- 
fidered  the  obferver  to  be  fo  placed,  as  to  have  an  ob- 
lique view  of  the  perfpedive  obje<5ls  :  in  thisf  we 
fhall  fuppofc  him  to  have  a  direft  view  of  fig.  8. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  that  is,  ftanding  right  ngainft 
the  middle  of  the  end  AD  which  is  neareft  to  his  eye, 
and  viewing  AD  under  an  angle  of  60  degrees. 

Having  cut  AD  in  the  middle,  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar line  S  s,  take  S  therein  at  picafure  for  the  point  of 
fight,  and  draw  ES  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD, 
—Here  S  s  mutt  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced  down-, 
ward,  below  the  limits  of  the  plate,  to  the  place  ot  the 
obferver;  and  S  E  to  be  produced  towards  the  left  hand 
beyond  E,  far  enough  to  take  a  proper  point  of  di- 
ftance therein,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Take  Ac/  at  pleafure,  and  D^  equal  to  Ad,  for 
the  breadths  of  the  fquate  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids 
AE  and  DF  next  the  eye  :  then  draw  AS  and  d  S, 
and  hkewife  DS  and  g  S,  to  the  point  of  fight  S  ; 
and  DG  on  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  AS 
in  G  :  tlien,  from  G  draw  GI  parallel  to  AD,  and 
you  will  have  the  firft  perfperive  fquare  AGID  of 
the  parallelogram  ABCD. 

From  I  draw  IH  to  (or  toward)  the -point  of  di- 
ftance, interfering  AS  in  H:  then,  from  H  draw 
A  a  2  HK 
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HK  psrallel  to  AD,  and  yon  will  have  the  feconil 
perfpeftlve  fquare  GHKI  of  the  parallelogram. — Go 
on  in  this  manKer  till  you  have  drawn  as  many  per- 
fpeclive  fquares  up  tow-ard  S  as  you  pleafe. 

Through  the  point  e,  where  DG  interfecls  g  S, 
draw  bf  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  forpied 
the  two  perfpeftive  fquare  bafes  A.l)c  d  and  e/Dg  of 
the  t  .vo  pyramids  at  A  and  D. 

From  the  pointy  (the  upper  outward  corner  ef 
T>  g)  draw  fh  tov/ard  the  point  of  diftance,  till  it 
meets  AS  in  k;  tlien,  from  this  point  of  meeting, 
drawi>»j  parallel  to  GI,  and  you  will  have  formed 
the  two  perfpeftive  fquares  G  h  ik  and  Im  in,  for  the 
fquare  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids  at  G  and  1. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the  bafes  of  all 
the  other  pyramids, ''at  the  corners  of  the  reft  of  the 
perfpective  fquares  in  the  parallelogram  A  BCD,  as 
Jliown  by  the  figure.— Then, 

Having  placed  the  tirft  two  pyramids  at  A  and  D 
upright  on  their  fquare  bafes,  as  fhown  in  Prob  9, 
and  ma  le  them  of  any  equal  heights  at  pleafure,  draw 
ES  and  FS  from  the  tops  of  thefe  pyramids  to  the 
point  of  fight  S  :  place  all  the  reft  of  the  pyramids 
upright  on  their  refpeftlve  bafes,  making  their  tops 
touch  the  ftraight  lines  ES  and  FS  ;  and  all  the  work, 
except  the  ftiading  part,  will  hz  finifhed. 

Pros.  24.  "fo  put  a  fquare  pyramid  of  equal f%ed  cubes 
in  perfpetlive. 

Fig.  2,'  Plate  CCCLXXXV.  reprefcnts  a  pyra- 
mid of  this  kind  ;  confifting  as  it  were  of  fquare 
tables  of  cubes,  one  table  a!)Ove  another;  81  in  the 
loweft,  49  in  the  next,  2  j  in  the  third,  9  in  the  fourth, 
and  I  in  the  fifth  or  uppermoft.  Thefe  are  the  fquare 
numbers  of  9,  7,  5.  3,  and  1. 

If  the  artift  is  already  mailer  of  all  the  preceding 
operations,  he  will  find  lefs  difficulty  in  this  than  in 
attending  to  the  following  defcription  of  it  :  for  it 
cannot  be  defcribed  in  a  few  words,  but  may  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  (hort  time. 

In  fig.  I.  having  drawn  PS  for  the  horizon,  and 
taken  S  for  the  point  of  fight  therein  (the  obferver 
being  at  O)  draw  AD  parallel  to  PS  for  the  fide 
(next  the  eye)  of  the  firft  or  lowermoft  table  of  cubes. 
Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  DP 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfefting  AS  in  the 
point  B.  Then,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD, 
and  you  will  have  the  furface  A  BCD  of  the  firft  table. 

Divide  AD  into  nine  equal  parts,  2^%  h.  a,  ah,  b 
c  dy  &c.  then  make  AK  and  D  L  equal  to  A  a,  and 
perpendicular  to  AD.  Draw  KL  parallel  to  AD,  and 
from  the  points  of  equal  divifion  at  a,  b,  c.  Sec.  draw 
lines  to  KL,  all  parallel  to  AK.  Then  draw  h  S  to 
the  point  of  fight  S,  and  from  the  divifion-points  a,  b, 
c,  &c.  draw  lines  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  all  tending 
towards  the  point  of  fight,  till  they  meet  the  diago- 
ilal  BD  of  the  fquare. 

From  thefe  points  of  meeting  draw  black  lead  lines 
to  DC,  all  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  draw  the  parts  of 
thefe  lines  with  black  ink  which  are  marked  i,  2,  3, 
4,  &c.  between  b  E  and  DC. 

Having  drawn  the  firft  of  thefe  lines  fig  with  black 
ink,  draw"  the  parts  a  i,  b  I,  c  I,  &c.  (of  the  former 
lines  which  met  the  diagonal  BD)  with  black  ink  al- 
fo ;  and  rub  out  the  reft  of  the  black  lead  lines,  which 
would"  other  wife  confufe  the  foUowiag  part  of  the 
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work.  Then,  draw  LF  toward  the  point  of  d^ht 
S  ;  and,  from  the  points  where  the  liwes  i,  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  meet  the  line  DC,  draw  lines  down  to  LF,  dil 
parallel  to  DL  ;  and  all  the  vifible  lines  between  the 
cubes  in  the  firft  table  will  be  fini/hed. 

Make  iG  equal  and  perpendicular  to  3i,  and  ^  M 
equal  and  parallel  to  /  G  :  tlien  draw  GM»  which  will 
be  equal  and  parallel  to  i  q.  Frojn  the  points  i  /,  m  n, 
&c.  draw  k  n,  i 0,  m p^  Sec.  all  parallel  to  /'  G,  and  the 
outfides  of  the  feven  cubes  in  the  fide  Ctq  oi  the  fe- 
cond  table  will  be  finiihcd. 

Draw  GS  and  MS  to  the  paint  of  fight  S,  and  MP 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfering  GS  in  H  ; 
then,  from  the  point  of  interfe«Elion  FX,  draw  HI  pa- 
rallel to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  iurface  GHIM 
of  the  fecond  table  of  cubes. 

From  the  points  «,  o,  p,  q.  Sec.  draw  black  lead 
lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  till  they  meet  the 
diagonal  MH  of  the  perfpetlive  fquare  furface  GK IM  ; 
and  draw  s  M,  with  black  ink,  toward  the  point  of 
fight. 

From  thofe  points  where  the  lines  drawn  from  n,  o, 
p,  &c.  meet  the  diagonal  MH^  draw  black  lead  lines 
to  Ml,  all  parallel  to  AD;  only  draw  the  whole  firft 
line  y  i  with  black  ink,  and  the  partd  2,  3,  4,  ^. c.  and 
nt,  0  u,  p  &c.  of  the  other  lines  between  jy  N  and 
MI,  and  GiVl  and  y  i,  with  the  fam^  ;  and  rub  out  ail 
"the  reft  ot  the  black  lead  lines,  to  avoid  further  confu- 
fion.  Then,  from  the  points  where  the  ftiort  lines  i, 
2,  3,  &c.  meet  the  line  MI,  draw  lines  down  to  5- E, 
all  parallel  to  M  q,  and  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  feven 
cubes  in  the  fide  ME  will  be  finiOied  ;  and  all  thefe 
laft  lines  will  meet  the  former  parallels  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in 
the  line  q  E. 

Make  /  O  equal  and  perpendicular  to  y  t,  and  y  P 
equal  and  parallel  to  /  O  ;  then  draw  OP,  which  will  be 
equal  and  parallel  to  ty. — This  done,  draw  OS  and  PS 
to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  PP  to  the  point  of  di- 
ftance P  in  the  horizon.  Laftly,  from  the  point 
where  PP  interfeds  OS,  draw  parallel  to  OP  ; 
and  you  will  have  the  outlines  OC^P  of  the  furface 
of  the  third  perfpeftive  table  of  cubes. 

From  the  points  m,  v,  iu,  x  draw  upright  lines  to 
OP,  all  parallel  to  /  O,  and  you  will  have  the  outer 
furfaces  of  the  five  cubes  in  the  fide  Q  y  oi  this  third 
table. 

From  the  points  where  thefe  upright  lirves  meet  OP, 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  till  they  meet 
the  diagonal  PQj  and  from  thefe  points  of  meeting 
draw  lines  to  PR,  all  parallel  to  OP,  making  the  parts 
2,  3,  4,  5,  of  thefe  lines  with  black  ink  which  lie 
between  ZY  and  PR.  Then,  from  the  points  where 
thefe  lines  meet  PR,  draw  lines  down  to  _y  N  j 
which  will  bound  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  five  cubes 
in  the  fide  FN  of  the  third  table. 

Draw  the  line  ^  i  with  black  ink  ;  and,  at  a  fourth 
part  of  its  length  between  j  and  Z,  draw  an  up- 
right line  to  S,  equal  in  length  to  that  fourth  part, 
and  another  equal  and  parallel  thereto  from  Z  to  V  : 
then  draw  SV  parallel  to^Z,  and  draw  the  two  up- 
right and  equidiftant  lines  between  Z  and  SV,  and 
you  will  have  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  three  cubes  ia 
the  fide  SZ  of  the  fourth  table. 

Draw  SS  and  VS  to  the  point  of  fight  S  in  the 
horiaon,  and  VP  to  the  point  of  diftanqe  therein,  in- 

terf€(iting 
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terUStmg  SS  In  T  ;  then  draw  TU  parallel  to  SV, 
end  you  have  STUV,  the  furface  of  the  fourth  tahle; 
which  being  reticulated  or  divided  into  9  perfpedtive 
fmall  fquares,  and  the  uppermofl  cube  W  placed  on 
the  middiemoft  of  the  fqu-^res,  all  the  outlines  will  be 
finiflied  ;  and  wh»^n  the  whole  is  propeily  fliaded,  as 
in  fig.  2.  the  work  will  be  done. 

•    Pro B.  25.     To  rcprefmt  adouhlecrofs'in  perfpeShie.  • 

In  6^^.-3.  Pldte  CCCLXXXV.  let  ABCD  and 
EFGH  be  two  perfpeftive  fquare?,  equal  and  paral 
lei  to  one  another,  the  uppermoft  diredlly  above  the 
lowermoft,  diaw-n  by  the  rules  already  laid  _down,  and 
as  far  afunder  as  is  equal  to  the  given  height  of  the 
upright  part  of  the  crofs  ;  S  being  the  point  of  fight, 
and  P  the  point  of  di-tance,  in  the  horizon  PS  taken 
parallel  to  AD. 

Draw  AE,  DH,  and  CG  ;  then  AEHD  and 
DHGC  fhall  be  the  two  vifible  fides  of  the  upright 
part  of  the  crofs  ;  of  which,  the  length  AE  is  here 
made  equal  to  three  times  the  breadth  EH. 

Divide  DH  into  three  eq«al  parts,  HI,  IK,  and 
KD.  Through  tbefe  points  of  divifion,  at  I  and  K, 
draw  MO  and  PK  p-iallel  to  AD;  and  make  the 
pp.rts  MN,  10,  PQ^KR,  each  equal  to  HI:  then 
draw  MP  and  OP.  parallel  to  DH. 

From  M  and  O,  draw  MS  and  OS  to  the  point 
of  fight  S  ;  and  from  the  point  of  diftance  P  draw  PN 
cutting  MS  in  T :  from  T  draw  TU  parallel  to  MO, 
and  meeting  OS  in  U  ;  and  you  will  have  the  upper- 
moft furface  M TUO  of  one  of  the  crofs  pieces  of  the 

figure.  From  R,  draw  RS  to  the  point  of  fight 

S;  and  from  U  draw  UV  parallel  to  OR;  and 
OUVR  fliall  be  the  perfpedive  fquare  end  next  the 
eye  of  that  crofs-part. 

'  Draw  PM  jc  (as  long  as  you  pleafe)  from  the  point 
of  diltance  P,  through  the  corner  M  ;  lay  a  ruler  to 
Nand  S,  and  draw  XN  from  the  line  Px;— then 
lay  the  ruler  to  I  and  S,  and  draw  YZS.— DrawXY 
parallel  to  MO,  and  make  XW  and  YB  equal  and 
perpendicular  to  XY  :  then  draw  WB  parallel  to  XY, 
and  WXYB  fliall  be  the  fquare  vlfible  end  of  the  other 
crofs-part  of  the  figure. 

Draw  BK  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from 
U  draw  UP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfeaing 
YS  in  Z  :  then,  from  the  interfection  Z,  draw  Z  a 
parallel  to  MO,  and  Z  b  parallel  to  HD,  and  the 
whole  delineation  will  be  finifhed. 

This  done,  fiiade  the  whole,  as  in  fig.  4.  and  you  will 
have  a  true  perfpeftivereprefentation  of  a  double  crofs. 
Prob.  26.  To  put  three  rows  of  upright  fquare  oljetls 
in  perfpeBive,  equal  in  Jiz,e,  and  at  equal  dljlances  from 
each  other,  on  an  oblong  fquare  plane,  the  breadth 
of  ivhich  fhall  be  of  any  ajigued  proportion  to  ike 
length  thereof. 

'  "Fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXV.  is  a  perfpeftive  re- 
preftntation  of  an  oblong  fquare  plane,  three  times  as 
long  as  It  is  broad,  having  a  row  of  nine  upright 
fquare  objefts  on  each  fide,  and  one  of  the  fame  num- 
ber in  the  middle  ;  all  equally  hi^h,  and  at  equal  di- 
ftances  from  one  another,  both  long-wife  and  crols- 
wife,  on  the  fame  plane. 

In  fig.  6.  PS  is  the  horizon,  S  the  point  of  fight, 
P  the  point  of  diftance,  and  AD  (parallel  to  PS)  the 
breadth  of  the  plane. 

Draw  AS,  NS,  and  DS,  to  the  point  of  fight  S  J 
the  point  N  being  in  the  middle  of  the  line  AD  • 
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and  draw  DP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  InterfeAIng 
AS  in  the  point  B  :  then,  from  B  draw  BC  p^raUe 
to  AD,  and  you  have  the  perfpeftive  fquare  ABCD. 

Through  the  point  /,  where  DB  interfefts  NS, 
draw  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided 
the  perfpeaive  fquare  ABCD  into  four  ieffer  fquares,. 
as  A  «  /■  N,  N  i  ^  D,  a  B  i  /',  and  ikd. 

From  the  point  C  (at  the  top  of  the  perfpedivr 
fquare  ABCD)  draw  CP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
interfeding  AS  in  E  ;  then,  from  the  point  E  draw 
EF  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have  the  C;Cond 
perfpeftive  fquare  BEFC. 

Through  the  point  /,  where  CE  interfefts  NS,  draw 
^/parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided  the 
fquare  BEFC  into  the  four  fquares  Bbli,  ilfC, 
bY.m  I,  and  /  m  \'f 

From  the  point  F  (at  the  top  of  the  perfpedtive 
fquare  BE,FG)  draw  FPto  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
interfering  AS  in  I;  then  from  the  point  I  draw 
IK  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  third  per- 
fpeftive  fquare  ETKF. 

Through  the  point  n,  where  FI  interfefts  NS,  dra\r 
c g  parallel  to  AD ;  a'nd  you  will  have  fubdivided  the 
fquare  E IKF  into  four  lefler  fquares,  Ecnm,  mng  F, 
do  Uy  and  n  0  Yig. 

From  the  point  K  (at  the  top  of  the  third  perfpec- 
tive  fquare  ElKF)  draw  KP  to  tliQ  point  of  diftance 
P,  interfering  AS  in  L ;  then  from  the  point  L 
draw  LM  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the 
fourth  perfpeftive  fquare  ILMK. 

Through  the  point  />,  where  KL  interfefts  NS, 
draw  dh  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  v/ill  have  fubdivided 
the  fquare  ILMK  into  the  four  lefl'er  fquares  I  dp  0, 
oph  K,  JL  qp,  and p  q]Ah. 

Thus  we  have  formed  an  oblong  fquare  ALMD, 
whofe  perfpedlive  length  is  equal  to  four  times  it* 
breadth,  and  it  contains  16  equal  perfpedive  fquares. 
— If  greater  length  was  ftill  wanted,  we  might  pro- 
ceed further  on  toward  S. 

Take  A  3,  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  fide- 
of  the  upright  fquare  objed  AQ^(all  the  other  fidea- 
being  of  the  fame  breadth),  and  AO  for  the  intended 
height.  Draw  O  1  8  parallel  to  AD,  and  make  D  8^ 
and  4  7  equ:d  to  A  3  ;  then  draw  3  S,  4  S,  7  S,  and 
8  S  to  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  among  them  wc 
ftiall  have  the  perfpedive  fquare  bafes  of  ail  the  27 
upright  objeds  on  the  plane. 

Through  the  point  9,  where  DB  interfeds  8 
draw  I  10  paraHel  to  AD,  and  you  have  the  three  per- 
fpedive fquare  bafes  A  i  2  3,  4  5  6  7,  8  9  10  D,s 
of  the  three  upright  fquare  objeds  at  A,  N,  andD. 

Through  the  point  21,  where  eb  interfeds  8  S, 
draw  14,  II  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the 
three  perfpedive  fquares  <2  "14  15  16  1718  19  20,  and 
21  II  e  22,  for  the  bafes  of  the  fecond  crofs  row  of 
o!)jeds ;  namely,  the  ntxt  beyond  the  firft  three  at  A» 
N,  and  D. 

Through  the  point  av,  where  CE  Interfeds  8 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  BC  ;  and  you  will  have  three 
perfpedive  fquares,  at  B,  k,  and  C,  for  the  bafes  of 
the  third  row  of  objeds  ;  one  of  which  is  fet  up  at  B. 

Through  the  point  x,  where / c  interfeds  8  S,  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  b f ;  an  1  you  will  have  three  perfpec- 
tive  fquares,  at  b,  /,  and  x,  for  the  bafes  of  the  fourth 
crofs  row  of  objeds. 

Go  on  in  thiii  manner,  as  you  fee  in  the  figure,  to- 
7  "  find 
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find  the  reft  df  the  fquare  bafes,  up  to  LM ;  and  you 
will  have  27  upon  the  whole  ofelong  fquare  plane,  on 
which  you  are  to  place  the  like  number  of  objeas,  as 
in  fig.  5. 

Having  afTumed  AO  for  the  perfpeaive  height  of 
Plate  the  three  objeas  at  A,  N,  and  D  (fig.  6.)  next  the 
cLxxxv.  obferver's  eye,  and  drawr;  O  18  parallel  to  AD,  in 
order  to  make  the  objeas  at  N  and  D  of  the  fame 
height  as  that  at  O  ;  and  having  drawn  the  upright 
lines  4  15,  7  W,  8  X,  and  D  22,  for  the  heii^^hts  N 
and  D  ;  draw  OS  and  RS,  15  S  and  WS,  XS  and 
22  S,  all  to  the  point  of  fight  S  :  and  thefe  lines  will 
determine  the  perfpeaively  equal  heights  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  upright  objeas,  as  (hown  by  the  two  placed 
at  a  and  B. 

To  draw  the  fquare  tops  of  thefe  objeas,  equal  and 
parallel  to  their  bafes,  we  need  only  give  one  example, 
which  will  fcrve  for  all. 

Draw  3  R  and  2  Q^parallel  to  AO,  and  up  to  the 
line  RS  ;  then  draw  PQ^parallel  to  OR,  and  OPQR 
fhall  be  the  top  of  the  objea  at  A,  equal  and  parallel 
to  its  fquare  bafe  A  i  2  3.-^In  the  fame  eafy  way  the 
tops  of  all  the  other  ©bjeas  are  formed. 

When  all  the  reft  of  the  objeas  arc  delineated,  fhade 
them  properly,  and  the  whole  perfpeaive  fchemc  will 
have  the  appearance  of  fig.  5. 

PaoB.  27.  To  put  a  fquare  bo-x  in  perfpeaive  y  containing 
a  given  number  of  kjfer  fquare  boxes  of  a  depth  equal 
to  their  nuidth. 
Let  the  given  number  of  little  fquare  baxes  or  cells 
be  16,  then  4  of  them  make  the  length  of  each  fide 
of  the  four  outer  fides  ab^  be,  c  d,  da,  as  in  fig.  7. 
and  the  depth  af  is  equal  to  the  width  ae.  Whoever 
-can  draw  the  reticulated  fqu?.re,  by  the  rules  laid  down 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  article,  will  be  at  no 
lofs  about  putting  this  perfpeaive  fcheme  in  praaice. 
Prob.  28.  To  put  Jiairs  with  equal  and  parallel  Jleps  in 
perfpeSive. 

In  fig.  I.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  let  be  the 
given  breadth  of  each  ftep,  and  a  i  the  height  thereof. 
Make  ^c,  cd,  de,  &c.  each  equal  to  ab  ;  and  draw 
all  the  upright  lines  ai,  bl,  en,  dp,  8ic.  perpendicu- 
lar to  ah  (to  which  the  horizon  sS  is  parallel)  ;  and 
from  the  points  /,  /,  p,  r,  &c.  draw  the  equidiftant 
lines  /■  B,  /C,  «D,  &c.  parallel  to  ah  j  thefe  diftances 
bein;r  equal  to  that  of  i  B  from  a  h. 

Draw  X  i  touching  all  the  corner-points  /,  n,  p,  r, 
t,  V  ;  and  draw  2  16  parallel  to  x  /,  as  far  from  it  as 
you  want  the  length  of  the  l^eps  to  be. 

Toward  the  point  of  fight  S  draw  the  lines  a  i,  /  2, 
/  3,  /  4,  &c.  and  draw  16  15,  14  13,  12  11,  109, 
8  7,  6  5,  43,  and  2  I,  all  parallel  to  A  A,  and  meet- 
ing the  lines  w  15,  «  13,  j  11,  &c.  in  the  points  15, 
I3>  9>  7>  5>  3>  and  it  then  from  thefe  points 
draw  15  14,  1312,  1 1  10,  9  8,  7  6,  5  4,  and  3  2, 
all  parallel  to  ha;  and  the  outlines  of  the  fleps  will 
be  finifhed.  From  the  point  16  draw  16  A  parallel 
to  h  a,  and  Ax  16  will  be  part  of  the  fiat  at  the  top 
■of  the  up);ermoft  ftep.  This  done,  lhade  the  work  as 
in  fig.  2.  and  the  whole  will  be  finiftied. 

Prob.  29.  To  put  flairs  with  flats  and  openings 
in  perfpeaive,  flanding  on  a  horizontal  pavement  of 
fquares. 

In  fig.  c?.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVl.havIng  made  S  the 
•point  of  fight,  and  drawn  a  reticulated  pavement  AB 
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with  black  lead  lines,  which  may  be  rubbed  <Jut  agfain  % 
at  any  diftance  from  the  fide  AB  of  the  pavement 
which  is  neareft  to  the  eye,  and  at  any  point  where 
you  choofe  to  begin  the  ftair  at  that  diftance,  as 
draw  G,a  parallel  to  BA,  and  take  ab  at  plcafure  for 
the  height  of  each  ftep. 

Take  ab  m  your  compafles,  and  fet  that  extent  as 
many  times  upward  from  F  to  E  as  is  equal  to  the 
firft  required  immber  of  fteps  O,  N,  M,  L,  K ;  and 
from  thefe  points  of  divifion  in  £F  draw  i  h,  id,  3/, 
^h,  and  E^,  all  equidiftant  from  one  another,  and 
parallel  to  Ya:  then  draw  the  equidiftant  upright  lines 
abi  t  d,  uj,  V  h,  w  k,  and  I  m,  ail  perpendicular  to 
F a :  then  draw  m  b,  touching  the  outer  corners  of 
thefe  fteps  at  m,  k,  h,  f,  d,  and  b  ;  and  draw  ns  pa- 
rallel to  m  b,  as  far  from  it  as  you  waat  the  ienath  of 
the  fteps  K,  L,  M,      O  to  be. 

Towards  the  point  of  fight  S  draw  mn,  l^,io,  i6, 
hp,  fq,  d  r,  and  b  s.  Then  (parallel  to  the  bottom- 
line  BA)  through  the  points  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  draw 
«  8  ;  5,  14 ;  6,  15  ;  7,  16 ;  I,  17  }  and  2  j  .•  which 
done,  draw  «  5  and  0  6  parallel  to  /  m,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  fteps  K,  L,  M,  N,  O  will  be  finifhed. 

At  equal  diftances  with  that  between  the  lines  mark- 
ed  8  and  14,  draw  the  parallel  lines  above  marked  9 
10  II  12  and  13;  and  draw  perpendicular  hnes  up- 
wvds  from  the  points  «,  0,  p,  q,  r,  j,  as  in  the 
figure. 

Make  Hot  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  flat 
above  the  fquare  opening  at  the  left  hand,  and  draw 
HW  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  equal  to  the  in- 
tended length  of  the  flat ;  then  draw  WP  parallel  to 
Hw,  and  the  outlines  of  the  flat  will  be  finilhed. 

Take  the  width  of  the  opening  at  pieafure,  as  from 
F  to  C,  and  draw  CD  equal  and  parallel  to  FE» 
Draw  GH  parallel  to  €D,  and  the  fiiort  lines  marked 
33»  34>  juft  even  with  the  parallel  lines  i,  2,  &c. 
From  the  points  where  thefe  fhort  lines  meet  CD 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  till  they  meet 
DE  ;  then  from  the  points  where  the  lines  38,  39,  40, 
&c.  of  the  pavement  meet  C y,  draw  upright  lines  pa- 
lallel  to  CD  ;  and  the  lines  which  form  the  opening 
will  be  finifhed. 

The  fteps  P,  R,  S,  T,  and  the  flat  U  above 
the  arch  V,  are  done  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe 
in  fig.  I.  as  taught  in  Prob.  28.  and  the  equiiiftant 
parallel  Hnes  marked  18,  19,  &c.  are  direaiy  even 
with  thofe  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  arch  V,  and 
the  upright  lines  on  the  right-hand  fide  are  equidiftant 
with  thofe  on  the  left. 

Frem  the  points  where  the  lines  18,  .19,  20,  &c. 
meet  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  arch,  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from  the  points  where  the 
pavement  lines  29,  30,  31,  32,  meet  the  line  drawn 
trom  A  towards  the  point  of  iight,  draw  upiighc  lines 
toward  the  top  of  the  arch. 

Having  done  the  top  of  the  arch,  as  in  the  figure, 
and  the  few  fteps  to  the  right  hand  thereof,  fliadc  the 
whole  as  in  fig.  4,  and  the  work  will  be  finifhed. 

PaOB  30.  To  put  upright  conical  objeas  in  perfpeaive, 
as  ifjlanding  on  thejides  of  an  oblong fquare,  at  diflances 
from  one  another  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  oblong. 

In  fig.  5.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  the  b?.fes  of  the 
upright  cones  are  perfpeaive  circles  infcrtbed  in  fquarea 
of  the  fame  diameter  j  aud  the  cones  are  fet  upright 

oa 
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on  tlicir  bafes  by  the  fame  rules  a3  are  given  for  pyra- 
mids,' which  we  need  not  repeat  here. 

In  moft  of  the  foregoing  operations  we  have  confi- 
dered  the  obferver's  eye  to  be  above  the  level  of  the 
tops  of  all  the  ofejefts,  as  if  he  viewed  them  when 
ftanding  on  high  ground.  In  this  figure,  and  the  firft 
and  fecond  of  the  next  pl-^tc,  we  fliall  fuppofc  him  to 
be  ftan-'ing  on  low  ground,  and  the  tops  of  the  objefts 
to  be  above  the  level  of  his  eye.         *  ^ 

In  fig.  5,  let  AD  be  the  perfpedive  breadth  of  the 
"oblong  fquare  ABCD  ;  and  let  Ka  and  (equal  to 
A  a)  be  taken  for  the  diameters  of  the  circular  bafes 
of  the  two  cones  next  the  eye,  whofe  intended  equal 
heights  (hall  be  AE  and  DF. 

Having  made  S  the  point  of  fight  in  the  hori?,on 
parallel  to  AD,  and  found  the  proper  point  of  diftance 
therein,  draw  AS  and  to  contain  the  bafes  of  the 
cones  on  the  left  hand  fide,  and  DS  and  d  S  for  tbofe 
on  the  rij;ht. 

Having  made  the  two  firft  cones  at  A  and  D  of 
equal  height  at  pleafure,  draw  ES  and  FS  from  their 
tops  to  the  point  of  fight,  for  limiting  the  perfpeftive 
heights  of  all  the  reft  of  the  conep.  Then  divide  the 
parallelogram  ABCD  into  as  many  equal  perfpeftive 
fc[uar.e8  as  you  p*leafe ;  find  the  bafes  of  the  cones  at  the 
corners  of  thefe  fquares,  and  make  the  cones  thereon, 
as  in  the  figure. 

If  you  would  reprefent  a  ceiling  equal  and*  parallel 
to  ABCD,  fupported  on  the  tops  of  thefe  cones, 
draw  EF,  then  EFGH  fhall  be  the  ceiling;  and  by 
drawing  e f  parallel  to  EF,  you  will  have  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  floor-boards  and  beams,  which  may  be  what 
you  pltafe 

This  fliovtrs  how  any  number  of  equidiftant  pillars 
may  be  drawn  of  equal  heights  to  fupport  the  ceiling 
of  a  long  room,  and  how  the  walls  of  fuch  a  room 
may  be  reprefented  in  perfpeftive  at  the  backs  of  thefe 
pillars.  It  alfo  fhows  how  a  ftrect  of  houfes  may  be 
drawn  in  perfpeftive. 

Prob.  31.  To  put  a  fquare  hoUonv  in  p.rfpeSlve^  the 
depth  of  ■which  fhall  bear  ony  a/Jigned  proportion  to  its 
•width. 

Fig.  I.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  is  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  fquare  hollow,  of  which  the  depth  AG  is 
equal  to  three  times  its  width  AD  ;  and  S  is  the 
point  of  fight  over  which  the  obferver's  eye  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  placed,  looking  perpendicularly  down  into 
it,  liut  not  direftly  over  the  middle. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  make 
ST  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and  produce  it  to 
fuch  a  length  beyond  T  that  you  may  find  a  point  of 
djftancc  therein  not  nearer  S  than  if  AD  was  feen 
under  an  angle  of  60  degrees 

Draw  DU  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfefting  AS 
ru  B  ;  then  from  the  point  B  draw  BC  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  h-r.ve  the  firft  perfpeftive  fquare 
A  BCD,  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  intended  depth. 

Draw  CV  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfefting  AS 
in  E ;  then  from  the  point  E  draw  EF  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  fecond  perfpeftive  fqunre 
BEFC,  which,  added  to  the  former  one,  makes  two- 
ihirds  of  the  intended  depth. 

Draw  FW  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfefting  AS 
*n  G  ;  then  from  the  point  G  draw  GH  parallel  to 
AD  J  and  you  will  have  the  third  perfpeftive  fquare 
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EGHF,  'which,  with  tlie  former  two,  makes  the 
whole  depth  AGHD  three  times  as  great  as  the 
width  Aty,  in  a  perfpeftive  view. 

Divide  AD  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  fup- 
pofe  8  ;  and  from  the  divifion-points  a,  3,  r,  </,  &c<.- 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  ending  at 
GH ;  then  through  the  points  where  the  diagonals- 
BD,  EC,  GF,  cut  thefe  lines,  draw  lines  parallel  to 
AD;  and  you  will  have  the  parallelogram  AGHD ■ 
reticulated,  or  divided  into  192  fmall  and  equal  per- 
fpeftive fquares. 

Make  Al  and  DM  equal  and  perpendicular  to  AD; 
then  draw  IM,  which  will  be  equal  and  parallel  to- 
AD  ;  and  draw  IS  and  MS  to  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Divide  AI,  IM,  and  MD,  into  the  fame  number- 
of  equal  parts  as  AD  is  divided  ;  and  from  thefe- 
points  of  divifion  draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight- 
S,  ending  refpeclively  at  GK,  KL,  and  LH. 

From  thofe  points  where  the  lines  parallel  to  AD 
meet  AG  and  DH  draw  upright  lines  parallel  to  AI. 
and  DM  ;  and  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  meet 
IK  and  LM  draw  lines  parallel  to  IM  ;  then  fiiade  the 
work,  as  in  the  figure. 

Prob.  32.  To  reprefent  a  femicircular  arch  in  perfpec- 
tive,  as  if  it  were Jianding  on  two  upright  walls,  equal 
in  height  to  the  height  of  the  obferver's  eye. 

After  having  gone  through  the  preceding  operation, 
this  will  be  more  eafy  by  a  bare  view  of  fig.  2.  in  Plate 
CCCLXXXVII.  than  it  could  be  made  by  any  de- 
fcriptlon  ;  the  method  being  fo  much  like  that  of 
drawing  and  (hading  the  fquare  hollow. — We  need 
only  mention,  that  aTbY.A  and  TiY  ctd  are  the  up- 
right walls  on  which  the  femicircular  arch  is  built  5^ 
that  S  is  the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon  T  t,  taken 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  that  d  in  fig.  i.  is  the 
point  of  diftance;  and  that  the  two  perfpeftive  fquares 
ABCD  and  BEFC  make  the  parellelogram  AEFD  of' 
a  length  equal  to  twice  its  breadth  nD. 

Prob.  33.  To  reprefent  a  fquare  in  perfpeSive-t  as 
vie  wed  by  an  obferver  Jianding  dlreElly  even  with^ 
one  of  its  corners. 

In  fi,(.  3.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  let  A  9  BC  be 
a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  an  obferver  ftanding  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  corner  G,  and  juft  even  with  the  dia- 
gonal C  9 

Let  /SP  be  the  horizon,  parallel  to  the  diagonal 
AB  ;  and  S  the  point  of  fight,  even  with  the  diagonal 
C  9.  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  points  of  di- 
ftance p  and  P,  equidiftant  from  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Draw  the  ftraight  line  i  17  parallel  to  AB,  and 
draw  A  8  and  B  10  par  dlel  to  CS.  1  ake  the  diftance 
between  8  and  9  in  your  compafles,  and  fet  it  off  all 
the  way  in  equal  parts  from  8  to  i,  and  from  10  to 
17.— The  li  ne  I  17  fhould  be  produced  a  good  way 
further  both  to  right  and  left  hand  from  9,  and  divid- 
ed all  the  way  in  the  fame  manner. 

From  thefe  points  of  equal  divifion, '8,  9,  10,  &€.• 
draw  lines  to  the  point  of  light  S,  asd  alfo  to  the  two 
points  of  diftance  p  and  P,  as  in  the  figure. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  a  <:  3  9  is  the  perfpeftive  repre- 
fentation  of  A9BC,  viewed  by  an  obferver  even  with, 
the  corner  C  and  diagonal  C  9. — But  if  there  are  other 
fuch  fquares  lying  even  with  this,  and  having  the  fame*- 
pofition  with  refpeft  to  the  line  i  17,  it  is  evident 
that  the  obferver,  who  ftands  direftly  even  with  the 
8  '  cornel?.  ■ 
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corner  C  eTine  fii  ''  fq-oar^.  yvl'i]  not  be  even  with  tliu 
like  corners  G  an  '  K  f  the  others  ;  hut  wiil  have  an 
obh'que  view  of  tf fn  over  the  fides  FG  and  IK;  which 
are  neareil  his  ej'c  :  -^nd  tl.eir  perfpefiiive  reprefenta- 
t:ons  \\'n\  be  e g J t  and  h  L  i  ^,  dra.vH  among  the  hnes 
in  the  ii^^iiwi:  of  which,  the  fpsces  tskcn  up  by  each 
fide  hie  between  three  of  tr  e  hnes  drawn  toward  the 
pcint  of  difl:ance  /,  and  ihieedri.wn  to  the  other  point 
diftance  P. 

Prob.  ^4.  To  reprejent  a  common  chalr^  In  an  oblique  in 
ptrfbetVi'ue. 

The  original  hnes  to  the  point  of  fifht  S,  and  points 
of  diilance  p  an  "  P,  being  drawn  as  in  the  preceding 
operation,  choofe  jay  part  of  tlie  plane,  &s  / m  n  1  3,on 
which  you  I  would  have  th.e  chaii  L  to  ftand. — There 
rre  ji:ft  as  many  hnes  (namely  two)  between  /  and  m 
.or  13  and  n,  drawn  toward  the  point  of  diftance  p.  at 
the  left  hand,  as  between  /  and  13,  or  m  and  «,  drawn 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P  on  the  right  :  fo  that  /m, 
Til  n,  n  13,  and  13  /,  form  a  perfpedlive  fqiiare. 

From  the  four  cornery  /,  nt,  n,  13,  of  this  fqnare 
raife  the  four  legs  of  the  chair  to  the  perfpe6i;ive  per- 
pcndicuh'.r  height  you  would  have  them  :  then  make 
the  ftat  of  the  chair  a  fquare  equal  and  parallel  to  /to  n 
13,  as  taught  in  Prob.  18.  which  will  make  the  two 
fides  of  the  feat  in  the  diredion  of  the  lines  drawn 
tovv'ard  the  point  of  dillaftce/,  and  the  fore  and  back 
part  of  the  leat  in  direftion  of  the  lines  dravsn  to  the 
other  point  of  diftance  P.  This  done,  draw  the  back 
of  the  chair  leaning  a  little  backward,  and  the  crofs 
bars  therein  tending  toward  the  point  of  diftance  P. 
Then  fhade  the  work  as  in  the  figure  ;  and  the  pcr- 
fpeftive  chair  will  be  finifhed. 

Prob.  35.  To  prejent  an  oblong  fquare  talie  in  an  oblique 
perfpeSine  v  'teiv. 

In  fig.  3.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  M  is  an  oblong 
fquare  table,  as  feen  by  an  obferver  ftanding  diredtly 
even  with  C9  (fee  ProL  33.),  the  fide  next  the  eye 
being  perfpeftively  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare 
ac  1/  9. — The  forementioned  lines  drawn  from  the  line 
I  17  to  the  two  points  of  diftance  p  and  P,  form  equal 
perfpeftive  fquares  on  the  ground  plane. 

Choofe  any  part  of  this  plane  of  fquares  for  the  feet 
of  the  table  to  ftand  upon  ;  as  at  p,  q,  r,  and  s,  in  di- 
reftioH  of  the  lines  op  and  rs  for  the  two  long  fides, 
and  /  s  and  q  r  for  the  two  ends  ;  and  you  will  have 
the  oblong  fquare  or  parallelogram  qr  it  iox  the  part 
of  the  floor  or  ground- plane  whereon  the  table  is  to 
ftand  :  and  the  Ijreadth  of  this  plane  is  here  taken  in 
proportion  to  the  length  as  6  to  10  ;  fo  that,  if  the 
length  of  the  tr.ble  be  ten  feet,  its  breadth  will  be  fix. 

On  the  four  little  perfpeftive  fquarea  at  q,  r,  s,  and 
/,  place  the  four  upright  legs  of  the  table,  of  what 
height  you  pleafe,  fo  that  the  height  of  the  two  next 
the  eye,  at  0  and  />,  fhall  be  terminated  by  a  ftraight 
line  wv  drawn  to  the  point  of  diftance  P.  This  done, 
make  the  leaf  iM  of  the  taTile  an  oblong  fquare,  per- 
fpedively  equal  and  parallel  to  the  oblong  fquare  qrst 
on  which  the  feet  of  the  table  ftanda.  Then  fliade 
the  whole,  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  work  will  be  fi- 
miftied. 

If  the  line  i  1  7  was  prolonged  to  the  right  and  left 
band,  and  equally  divided  throughout  (as  it  is  from  i 
<;o  17),  and  if  the  lines  which  are  diawn  from  p  and 

to  the  right  ^nd  kft  hand  fides  of  the  plate  were 
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prolonged  till  they  came  to  t^ic  fxtemlcd  line  1  jt, 
they  would  meet  it  in  the  equal  poincs  of  diyifion.  in 
forming  large  pl.-  ns  of  this  fort,  the  ends  of  flips  o? 
paper  may  be  pailed  to  the  right  and  left  edges  of  the 
fheet  on  which  the  plan  is  to  be  formed. 

Of  ihe  Anamorphijfii,  or  rtforxnation  of  cliflorted  images. 

i3y  this  means  piflurcs  that  are  fo  mifhapen,  as  to 
exhibit  no  regular  appearance  of  any  thing  to  the  na 
ked  eye,  fhall,  when  viewed  by  rcfleftion,  prefent  u 
regular  and  beautiful  image.  The  inventor  of  this  in- 
genious device  is  not  known.  Simon  Stevinus,  whr? 
wr,s  the  firft  that  wrote  upon  it,  does  not  inform  u;i 
from  whom  he  learned  it.  The  principles  of  it  are  laid 
do^n  by  S.  Vauzel  ird  in  his  Perfpditve  Gonique  et  Cy- 
/indriqt/e  ;  and  Gafpar  Schott  profefles  to  copy  Mariua 
Bettinus  in  his  defcription  of  this  piece  of  artificial 
magic. 

It  will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  copy  one  of 
the  fimpleft  figures  of  this  writer,  as  by  tl.ia  means  the 
myftery  of  this  art  will  be  fufiiciently  unfolded.  Up- 
on the  cylinder  of  paper,  or  paftcboard,  ABCD,  ( 
draw  whatever  is  intended  to  be  exhibited,  as  the  let- 
ters IHS.  Then  with  a  needle  make  perforations  a- 
long  the  whole  outline  ;  and  placing  a  candle,  G,  i  e- 
hind  thia  cylinder,  mark  upon  the  ground  plane  the 
fhadow  of  them,  which  will  be  difturted  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  candle  or  the  plane, 
&c.  This  being  done,  let  the  pifture  be  an  exaft  copy 
of  this  dift(>rted  image,  let  a  metallic  fpeculum  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  the  cyhnder,  and  let  the  eye  of 
the  fpeciator  have  the  fame  pofition  before  the  cylin- 
der that  the  candle  had  behind  it.  Then  looking  up- 
on the  fpeculum,  he  will  fee  the  diftorted  image  re- 
ftored  to  its  proper  ftiape.  The  reformation  of  the 
image,  he  fays,  will  not  eafily  be  made  exadl  in  chis 
method,  but  it  will  be  fufiiciently  fo  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

Other  methods,  more  exaft  and  geometrical  than 
this,  were  found  out  afterwards  :  fo  that  thefe  piilurea 
could  be  dravfi)  by  certain  rules,  without  the  ufe  of  a 
caudle.  Schott  quotes  one  o^  thefe  methods  from  Bet- 
tinus, another  from  iHerigonius,  and  another  from  Kir- 
cher,  which  may  be  feen  in  his  Magia,  vol.  i.  p.  162, 
&c.  He  alfo  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  of  re- 
forming pidlures  by  fpeculums  of  conical  and  other  fi- 
gures. . 

Inftead  of  copying  any  of  thefe  methods  from  Schott 
or  BettinuH,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readeis  with  that 
which  l>r  Smith  hath  given  us  in  his  Optics,  voh  i. 
p.  250,  as,  no  doubt,  the  beft,  and  from  which  any 
perfon  may  eafily  make  a  drawing  of  this  kind.  The 
fame  defcription  anfwers  to  two  mirrors,  one  of  which, 
fig.      is  convex,  and  the  other,  fig.  8.  is  concave. 

In  order  to  paint  upon  a  plane  a  deformed  copy 
ABCDEKIHGF  of  an  original  piifure,  which  (hall 
appear  regular,  when  feen  from  a  given  point  O,  ele- 
vated above  the  plane,  by  rays  refleded  from  a  polifti- 
ed  cylinder,  placed  upon  the  circle  I  n  p,  equal  to  its 
given  bafe  ;  from  the  point  R,  which  muft  be*fuppo- 
fed  to  lie  perpendicularly  under  O,  the  place  of  the  eye, 
draw  two  lines  R  a  Re;  which  ftiall  either  touch  the 
bafe  of  the  cylinder,  or  elfe  cut  off  two  fmall  equal 
fegments  from  the  fides  of  it,  according  as  the  ^  opy 
is  intended  to  be  more  or  lefs  deformed.  Then,  ta- 
king the  eye,  raifed  above  R^to  tlie  given  height  RO, 

fome 
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fonlewhat  gfcntcr  tnan  that  of  t)'.e  cylinder,  for  a  liimi- 
HOU8  point,  defcribe  ihe  fliado-v  a  e  k  f  (of  a  fqii:.re 
a  e  X  z,  fig.  36,  or  parailelograra  {landing  upright  up- 
on its  hafe  a  e,  and  contninin^  the  picture  required) 
anywhere  behind  the  arch  /  n  p.  Let  tht  lines  i]rv.vn 
from  R  to  the  extremities  and  divifions  of  the  bafe 
b,  c,  d,  f,  cut  the  remoteft  part  of  the  fliadow  \n  ihe 
points  fy  g,  h,  i,  k,  and  the  arch  of  the  bafe  in  /,  m, 
n.  n,  p;  froin  which  points  draw  the  lines  /AF, 
m  BG,  «  CH,  oDI,  p  EK,  as  if  they  were  rays  of 
light  that  cime  from  a  focus  R,  and  were  reflcifted 
from  the  b  ifc  I  n  p ;  fo  that  each  couple,  tl^  I  A,  I  R, 
produced,  may  cut  off  equ  d  fegments  from  the  circle. 
Laftly,  transfer  the  lines  I  af,  m  b  g,  &c.  and  all 
their  parts,  in  the  fame  order,  upon  the  refpeftive 
lines /  -\F,  wBG,  &c.  and  having  drawn  regular  cijrves, 
by  eftimation,  through  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
th  rough  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  and  through  every  inter- 
me.liate  order  of  points;  the  figure  ACEKHF,  fo 
divide  !,  will  be  the  deformed  copy  of  the  fquare, 
drawn  and  divided  upon  the  original  picture,  and  will 
appear  fimil  ir  to  it,  when  feen  in  the  polifhed  cylin- 
der, placed  upon  the  bafe  by  the  eye  in  its  given 
place  O. 

The  pr^ftica!  methods  of  drawing  thefe  images  feem 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  greatefl  perfection  by  J. 
Leopold,  who,  in  the  Ada  Liplienfia  for  the  year 
I  712,  has  defcribed  two  machines,  one  for  the  im'.ges 
to  be  viewed  with  a  cylindrical,  and  the  other  with  a 
conical,  mirror.  The  perfon  poffefled  of  this  inftru- 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  any  print  he  pleafes, 
and  while  he  goes  over  the  outlines  of  it  with  one  pen, 
another  traces  the  anamnrphofis. 

By  methods  of  this  kind,  groves  of  trees  may  be 
cut,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  appearance  of  men,  horfes, 
and  other  objedls  from  fome  one  point  of  view,  which 
are  not  at  all  difcernible  in  any  other.  This  might  ea- 
fily  be  effefted  by  one  perfon  placing  himfdf  in  any 
particular  fituation,  and  giving  direftions  to  other 
perfons  what  trees  to  lop,  and  in  what  manner.  In 
the  fame  method  it  has  been  contrive4,  that  buildings 
of  circular  and  other  forms,  and  alfo  whole  groups 
of  buildings,  confifting  of  walls  at  different  diftances, 
and  with  different  pofitions  to  one  another,  fiiould  be 
painted  fo  as  Jo  exhibit  the  exaft  rep-^fentation  of 
IJartic\ilar  ohjm^,  which  could  only  be  perceived  in 
one  fituation.  Bettinus  has  iliuftrated  this  method  by 
drawings  in  his  4p'taria,  . 

It  may  appear  a  bold  affertion  to  fay,  that  the  very 
fiiort  flc-tch  now  given  of  the  art  of  peffpeftive 
is  a  fufficient  foundation  for  the  whole  praftice, 
and  inc  ludes  all  the  expeditious  rules  peculiar  to  the 
problems  which  mofl  generally  occur.  It  is,  howevtr, 
true,  and  the  intelli  rent  reader  will  fee,  that  the  two 
theorems  on  which  the  whole  refls,  include  every  pof- 
fible  cafe,  and  apply  w  ith  equal  facility  to  piftures  and 
originals  in  any  pofition,  although  the  examples  are 
felefted  of  perpendicular  pictures,  and  of  originals  re- 
ferred to  horizontal  planes,  as  being  the  mofl  frequent. 
The  fcientific  foundation  being  fo  fimple,  the  flrufture 
need  not  be  complex,  nor  fwell  into  fuch  volumes  as 
have  been  publiflied  on  the  fubjed :  volumes  which, 
by  their  fize,  deter  from  the  perufal,  and  give  the 
fimple  art  the  appearance  of  intricate  myftery :  and. 
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by  their  prices,  defeat  the  defign  of  their  autliors, 
viz.  the  dilFemination  of  knowledge  among  the  prac- 
titioners.   The  treatifes  on  perfpeftive  acquire  their 
bulk  by  long  and  tedious  (h'fcourfes, minute  eKplan:\tioii3 
of  common  things,  or  by  great  numbers  of  ex-Hrples  ; 
which  indeed  do  make  fome  of  thefe  books  valuable  by 
the  variety  of  curious  cuts,  but  do  not  at  ail  inltruic 
the  reader  by  ?.ny  improvements  mnde  in  the  art  itfclf. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  mofl  of  thofe  who  have  treated 
this  fubje(3;  hive  been  more  converfant  in  tlie  praftice 
of  defjgning  than  in  the  principles  of  geometry  ;  and 
therefore  when,  in  their  practice,  the  cafes  which 
have  offered  have  put  them  on  trying  p  \riicular  expe- 
dients, they  have  thought  them  worth  com-nunicating 
to  the  public  as  improvements  of  the  art ;  and  each 
auttior,  fond  of  his  own  little  expedient  (which  a 
fcientific  perfon  vpould  have  known  for  an  eafy  corol- 
lary from  tile  gene'ral  theorem  ),  havL-  made  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  pr.i6tical  fyftem  -and  in  this  manner  nar- 
rowing inftead  of  enlarging  the  knowleilge  of  the  art  ; 
and  the  praaitioner,  tired  of  the  nulk  of  the  volume, 
in  which  a  fingle  maxim  is  tedioufl/  fpread  out,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  kept  out  of  his 
fi^ht,  contents  himfelf  with  a  lemembrance  of  the 
maxim  (not  underfiood),  and  keeps  it  flightly  in  hi* 
eye,  to  avoid  grofs  errors.    We  cau  appeal  to  the 
whole  body  of  painters  and  draughtfmen  for  the  truth 
of  this  aifei  tion  ;  and  it  mud  not  be  confidered  as  an 
imput  <tion  on  them  of  remiffnefs  or  negligence,  but  as 
a  neceffary  confequencc  of  the  ignorance  of  the  authors 
from  whom  they  have  taken  their  information.  This 
is  a  ftrong  term,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  juft.  Several 
mathematicians  of  eminence  have  written  on  pcrfpec- 
tive,  treating  it  as  the  fut)j  a  of  pure  geometry,  as  it 
really  is  ;  and  the  ptrformances  of  Dr  Brook  l^aylor, 
Gravefande,  Wolf,  De  U  Caille,  Emerfon,  are  trulT 
valuable,  by  prefenting  the  ?,rt  in  all  its  perfpicuous 
fimplicity  and  univerfality.    The  v/orks  of  Taylor  and 
Emerfon  are  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  very  in- 
genious and  expeditious  conftrudtions  which  they  hive 
given,  fuited  to  every  poffible  cafe.    The  merit  of  the 
firft  author  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Britifh  writers  on  the  fubjea,  who  never  fail  to 
declare  that  their  owji  works  are  compofed  on  the 
principle  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor:   but   any    man  of 
fcience  will  fee  that  thefe  authors  have  either  not  un- 
derflood  them,  or  aimed  at  pleafing  the  pu'dic  by  fine 
cuts  and  uncommon  cafes;  for,  without  exception, 
they  have  omitted  his  favourite  conflruaions,  which 
had  gamed  his  prcdikaion  by  their  univerfnlitv,  and 
attached  themfeives  to  inferior  methods,  more  ufually 
expedient  ptrhaps,  or  inventions  (  us  they  thought)  of 
their  o.v  n.     What  has  been  given  in  this  article  is  not 
profejjedxo  be  according  to  the  principles  of  Dr  Brook 
I  aylor.  becaufe  the  principles  are  not  peculiar  co  him, 
but  tne  neceflary  refults  or"  the  theory  itfelf,  and  incul- 
cated by  every  mathemaik'mn  who  had  taken  t?ie  trouble 
to  confider  the  fubjea.    Thev  are  fuflicient  not  only 
for  dirediug  the  ordinary  praaice,  but  alfo  for  fug. 
gelling  modes  of  conflruaion  for  every  cafe  out  of  the 
common  track:    And  a  perfon  of  ingenuity  will  have 
a  laudable  enjoyment  in  thus,  without  much  ftretrhof 
thought,  inventing  rules  for  himfelf;  and  will  be  bet- 
ter  pleafed  with  fuch  fruits  of  his  own  ingenuity,  th?.n 
in  reading  the  tedious  explanations  of  txamples  devifed 
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by  another.  And  for  tlils  purpofe  we  would,  with 
Dr  Taylor,  "  advife  all  our  readers  not  to  be  content- 
ed v/ith  the  fcheme  they  find  here  ;  but,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  to  draw  new  ones  of  their  own,  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  circumllances  they  can  think  of.  This  will 
take  up  more  time  at  firft,  but  they  will  find  the  vail 
benefit  and  pleafure  of  it  by  the  extenfive  notions  it 
will  give  them  of  the  nature  of  the  principles." 

The  art  of  perfpeftive  is  necelFary  to  all  arts  where 
there  U  any  occafion  for  defigning  ;  as  architedlure, 
fortification,  carving,  and  generally  all  the  mechanical 
arts  ;  l)Ut  it  is  more  particularly  neceffary  to  the  art 
of  painting,  which  can  do  nothing  without  it.  A 
figure  in  a  pidure,  which  is  not  drawn  according  to 
the  rules  of  perfpeiSlive,  does  not  reprefent  what  is 
intended,  but  fomething  elfe.  Indeed  we  hefitate  not  to 
fay,  that  a  pidlure  which  is  faulty  in  this  particular,  is  as 
blameable,  or  more  fo,  than  any  compofition  in  wri- 
ting which  is  faulty  in  point  of  orthography,  or  gram- 
niar.    It  is  generally  thought. very  ridiculous  to  pre- 
tend to  writf  an  heroic  poem,  or  a  fine  difcourfe,  upon 
any  fubjeft,  without  underftanding  the  propriety  of 
the  language  in  which  we  write  ;  and  to  U3  it  feerus  no 
lefs  ridiculous  for  one  to  pretend  to  make  a  good  pic- 
ture without  underftanding  perfpedlive  :  Yet  how  many 
piAures  are  there  to  be  fcen,  that  are  highly  valuable  in 
other  rcfpefts,  and  yet  are  entirely  faulty  in  thispoint?  In- 
deed this  fault  is  fo  very  general,  that  we  cannot  remem- 
loer  that  we  ever  have  feen  a  piflure  that  has  been  en- 
tirely without  it ;  and  what  is  the  more  to  be  lament- 
«d,  the  grcateft  mafters  have  been  the  motl  gniliy  of  it. 
Thofe  examples  make  it  to  be  the  lefs  regarded  ;  but 
the  fault  is  not  the  lefs,  but  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
and  defervcs  the  more  care  in  avoiding  it  for  the  fu- 
ture.   The  great  occafion  of  this  fault,  is  certainly 
the  wrong  method  that  is  generally  ufed  in  educa- 
ting  of  perfons  in  this  art:  for  the  young  people 
are  generally  put  immediately  to  drawing  ;  Tind  when 
they  have  acquired  a  facihty  in  that,  they  are  put  to 
colouring.    And  thefe  things  they  learn  by  rote,  and 
by  praftlce  only  ;  but  are  not  at  all  iflftrnfted  in  any 
rules  of  art.    By  which  means,  when  they  come  to 
make  any  dcfigns  of  their  own,  though  they  are  very 
expert  at  drawing  out  and  colouring  every  thing  that 
ofi'ers  itfelf  to  their  fancy  ;  yet  for  want  of  being  in- 
flrufted  in  the  ftria  rules  of  art,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  govern  their  inventions  with  judgment,  and 
become  guilty  of  fo  many  grofs  miftakes  j  which  pre- 
vent themfelves,  as  well  as  others,  from  finding  that 
fatisfaftion  they  otherwife  would  do  iia  their  per- 
formances.   To  corredl  this  for  the  future,  we  would 
recommend  it  to  the  mafters  of  the  art  of  painting, 
to  confider  if  it  would  not  be  neceflary  to  eftablifh  a 
better  method  for  the  education  of  their  fcholars,  and 
to  begin  their  iirftruftions  with  the  technical  parts  of 
painting,  before  they  let  them  loofe  to  follow  the  in- 
ventions of  their  own  uncultivated  imaginations. 


The  art  of  painting,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts ;  the  inventive,  and  the  executive. 
The  inventive  part  is  common  with  poetry,  and  be- 
longs more  properly  and  immediately  to  the  original 
defign  (  which  it  invents  and  difpofes  in  the  moft  pro- 
per and  agreeable  manner)  than  to  the  pidlure,  which  is 
only  a  copy  of  that  defign  already  formed  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  artift.  The  perfeftlon  of  this  art  of 
painting  depends  upon  the  thorough  knowledge  the 
artift  has  of  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjeft  ;  and  the  beau- 
ty of  It  confifts  in  the  happy  choice  and  difpofition 
that  he  makes  of  it :  And  it  Is  In  this  th^t  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artift  difcovers  and  (hows  itfelf,  while  he 
indulges  and  humours  his  fancy,  which  here  is  not  con- 
fined. But  the  other,  the  executive  part  of  painting, 
is  wholly  confined  and  ftriftly  tied  to  the  rules  of  art, 
which  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  upon  any  account  ; 
and  therefore  in  this  the  artift  ouji^ht  to  govern  him- 
felf  entirely  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  not  to  take  any  li- 
berties whatfoever.  For  anything  that  is  not  trulydrawn 
according  to  the  rules  of  perfpeftive,  or  nottruly  coloured 
or  truly  fiiaded,  does  not  appear  to  be  what  the  artift 
intended,  but  fomething  elfe.  Wherefore,  If  at  any  time 
the  artift  happens  to  imagine  that  his  pifture  would 
look  thf  better,  if  he  ftiould  fwerve  a  little  from  thefe 
rules,  he  may  afliire  himfelf,  that  the  fault  belongs  to 
his  original  defign,  and  not  to  the  ftrlftnefs  of  the 
rules  ;  for  what  is  perfeditly  agreeable  and  juft  in  the 
real  original  objefts  themfelves,  can  never  appear  de- 
feftive  in  a  pidlure  where  thofe  objefts  are  exactly  co- 
pied. 

Therefore  to  oflFer  a  fhert  hint  of  thoughts  we  have^ 
fome  time  had  upon  the  method  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  inftrufting  a  fcholar  in  the  executive  part 
of  painting  y  we  would  firft  have  him  learn  the  moft 
common  effeflions  of  praftical  geometry,  and  the  firft 
elements  of  plain  geometry  and  common  arithmetic. 
When  he  is  fufiiciently  perfeft  in  thefe,  we  would 
have  him  learn  perfpeftive.  And  when  he  has  made 
fome  progrefs  in  this,  fo  as  to  have  prepared  his  judge- 
menc  with  the  right  notions  of  the  alterations  that  fi- 
gures muft  undergOj^when  they  come  to  be  drawnona  flat, 
he  may  then  be  put  to  drawing  by  view,  and  be  exercifed 
in  this  along  with  perfpeftive,  till  he  comes  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  perfeft  in  both.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more 
familiar  to  a  painter  than  perfpeftive ;  for  It  i«  the 
only  thing  that  can  make  the  judgment  corredl,  and 
will  help  the  fancy  to  invent  with  ten  times  the  eafe 
that  It  could  do  without  it. 

We  earneftly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  careful 
perufal  of  Dr  Taylor's  Treatife,  as  pnbliflied  by  Co'? 
fon  In  1749,  and  Emerfon's  publifliej  along  with  hia 
Optics.  They  will  be  furprifed  and  delighted  with 
the  inftruftlon  they  will  receive  ;  and  will  then  truly 
eftimate  the  fplendid  volumes  ©f  other  authors  and  fee 
their  frivolity. 
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PERSPECTIVE  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  ©f  pifturc  or 
piinting,  frequently  fcen  In  gardens,  and  at  th«  ends 
of  galleries ;  defigned  exprefsly  to  deceive,  the  fight  by 
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reprefenting  the  continuation  of  an  alley,  a  building, 
landfcape,  or  the  like. 

Serial  Fekseectj^e,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  general 
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denofnJnatlon  for  that  which  more  reftrlftedly  is  called 
aerial perfpedive,  or  the  art  of  giving  a  due  diminution 
or  degradation  to  the  ftrength  of  light,  fhade,  and  co- 
lours of  objefts,  according  to  their  different  diftances, 
the  quantity  of  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  feen  ;  the  ch'iaro  ob- 
fcurOf  or  cla'ir  ohfcure,  which  confifts  in  expreffing  the 
different  degrees  of  light,  fhade,  and  colour  of  bodies, 
arifing  from  their  own  fliape,  and  the  poficion  of  their 
parts  with  refpeft  to  the  eye  and  neighbouring  objedts, 
whereby  their  light  or  colours  are  affected  ;  and  keep- 
ing, which  is  the  obfervance  of  a  due  proportion  in  the 
general  light  and  colouring  of  the  whole  pifture,  fo 
that  no  light  or  colour  in  one  part  may  be  too  bright 
or  ftrong  for  another.  A  painter,  who  would  fucceed 
in  aerial  perfpeSive,  ought  carefully  to  ftudy  the  effefta 
which  diftance,  or  different  degrees  or  colours  of  light, 
have  on  each  particular  original  colour,  to  know  how 
its  hue  or  ftrength  is  changed  in  the  feveral  circum- 
ftances  that  occur,  and  to  reprefent  it  accordingly.  As 
all  objefts  in  a  pifture  take  their  meafures  in  propor- 
tion to  thofe  placed  in  the  front,  fo,  in  aerial  perfpec- 
tive,  the  ftrength  of  light,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the 
colourii  of  objeds  clofe  to  the  pidure,  mutt  ferve  as  a 
meafure,  with  refpe6t  to  which  all  the  fame  colours  at 
feveral  diftances  niuft  have  a  proportional  degradation 
in  like  circumftanccs. 

Bird  s  eye  weiu  in  Perspective,  is  that  which  fup- 
pofes  the  eye  to  be  placed  above  any  building,  &c.  as 
in  the  air  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  it.  This  is  ap- 
plied in  drawing  the  reprefentations  of  fortifications, 
when  it  is  necefTary  not  only  to  exhibit  one  view  as 
feen  from  the  ground,  but  fo  much  of  the  feveral  build- 
ings as  the  eye  can  poffibly  take  in  at  one  time  from 
any  fituation.  In  order  to  this,  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
eye  to  be  removed  a  conflderdble  height  above  the 
ground,  and  to  be  placed  as  it  were  in  the  air,  fo  as 
to  look  down  into  the  building  like  a  bird  that  is  fly- 
ing. In  reprefentations  of  this  kind,  the  higher  the 
horizontal  Hne  is  placed,  the  more  of  the  fortification 
will  be  feen,  and  •vice  verfa. 

Persvective  Machine,  is  an  inftrument  by  which 
any  perfon,  without  the  help  of  the  rules  of  art,  may 
delineate  the  true  perfpedlive  figures  of  objefts.  Mr 
Fergufon  has  defcribed  a  machine  of  this  fort  of  which 
he  afcribes  the  invention  to  Dr  Bevis. 

Fig.  4.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  is  a  plane  of  this 
machine,  and  fig.  5.  is  a  reprefentation  of  it  when 
made  ufe  of  in  drawing  diftant  objects  in  perfpedlive. 

In  fig.  4.  a  h  ef  '\%  2Xi  oblong  fquare  board,  repre- 
fsL'nted  by  ABEF  in  fig.  5.  x  andjji  (X  and  Y)  are 
two  hinges  on  which  the  part  c (CLD)  is  move- 
able, This  part  confifts  of  two  arches  or  portions  of 
circles  cml  (CML)  and  dnl  (DNL)  joined  together 
at  the  top  /  (L),  and  at  bottom  to  the  crofs  bar  dc 
(DC),  to  which  one  part  of  each  hinge  is  fixed,  and 
the  other  part  to  a  flat  board,  half  the  length  of  the 
board  ab  ef  (ABEFj,and  glued  to  its  uppermoft  fide. 
The  centre  of  the  arch  c  m  i  is  at  df  and  the  centre  of 
•the  arch  dn  I  is  at  c. 

On  the  outer  fide  of  the  arch  dn  I  is  a  fliding  piece 
n  (much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  alcitude  be- 
longing to  a  coiiimon  globe),  which  may  be  moved  to 
any  part  of  the  arch  between  J  and  /.•  and  there  is 
iuch  another  fl'ider  0  on  the  arch  cm/,  which  may  be 
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fet  to  any  part  between  c  and  /. — A  thread  c  p  n 
(CPN)  is  ftretched  tight  from  the  centre  f  (C)  to  the  ^ 
flider  n  (N),  and  fuch  another  thread  is  ftretched  from 
the  centre  d  (D)  to  the  flider  0  (O)  ;  the  ends  of  the 
threads  being  faftened  to  thefe  centref  and  Aiders. 

Now  it  ia  plain,  that,  by  moving  thefe  Aiders  on 
their  refpedlive  arches,  the  interfeftion  ^  (Pj  of  the 
threads  may  be  brought  to  any  point  of  the  open  fpace 
within  the  arches. — in  the  groove  i  (K)  is  a  ftraight 
fliding  bar  i  (I),  which  may  be  drawn  further  out,  or 
pufhed  further  in  at  pleafure. 

To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I  (fig.  5.)  is  fixed  the 
upright  piece  HZ,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  receiving 
the  Aiding  piece  In  this  flider  is  a  fmall  hole  r 
for  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  ufing  the  machine  : 
and  there  is  a  long  flit  in  HZ,  to  let  the  hole  r  be 
feen  through  when  the  eye  is  placed  behind  it,  at  any 
height  of  the  hole  above  the  level  of  the  bar  I. 

Hozu  to  delineate  the  perjpcciive  figu  e  of  any  diflant  ob- 
je8,  or  objeSs,  by  means  oj  this  machine, 

Suppofe  you  wanted  to  dehneate  a  perfpeftive  re- 
prefentation of  the  houfe  qs  rp  (which  we  mull  ima« 
gine  to  be  a  great  way  ofl,  without  the  limits  of  the 
plate),  place  the  machine  on  a  ftcady  table,  with  the 
end  EF  of  the  horizontal  board  AUEF  toward  the 
houfe,  fo  that,  when  the  Gothic-like  arch  DLC  is  fet 
upright,  the  middle  part  of  the  open  fpace  (about  F) 
within  it  may  be  even  with  the  houfe  when  you  place 
your  eye  at  Z  and  look  at  the  houfe  through  the  fmali 
hole  r.  Then  fix  the  corners  of  a  fquare  piece  of  pa- 
per with  four  wafers  on  the  furface  ot  that  halt  of  the 
horizontal  board  which  is  nearcft  the  hoale  ;  and  all  is 
ready  for  drawing. 

Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure  ;  which  it  will 
be  when  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fide  t  of  the  up- 
right piece  st  fixed  to  the  horizontal  board  behind 
Then  place  your-eye  at  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole 
r  at  any  point  of  the  houfe,  as  q,  and  move  the  Aider« 
N  and  O  till  you  bring  the  interfecSlion  of  the  threads 
at  P  direftly  between  your  eye  and  the  point  q  :  thea 
put  down  the  arch  flat  upon  the  paper  on  the  board,  aj 
at  ST,  and  the  interfeAion  of  the  threads  wiU  be  at  W. 
Mark  the  point  W  on  the  paper  with  the  dot  of  a  black 
lead  pencil,  and  fet  the  arch  upright  again  as  before : 
then  look  through  the  hole  r,  and  move  the  flidtrs  T'T 
and  O  till  the  interfeftion  of  the  threads  comes  be- 
tween your  eye  and  any  other  point  lit  the  houfe,  aspt 
then  put  down  the  arch  again  to  the  pjiper,  and  make 
a  pencil  mark  thereon  at  tlie  interfedtion  ot  the  threads, 
and  draw  a  line  from  that  mark  to  the  former  one  at 
W ;  which  line  will  be  a  true  perfpe£tive  reprefenta- 
tion of  the  corner  p  q  oi  the  houfe. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  Lringimg  the  inter- 
fe£tion  of  the  threads  fuccefTively  ijctweeu  your  eye  and 
other  points  of  the  outlines  of  the  houle,  as  r,  s,  Sec 
and  put  down  the  arch  to  mark  the  like  points  on  tne 
paper,  at  the  interfeclion  of  the  threads  :  then  connect 
thefe  points  by  Itraight  lines,  which  wdl  be  tiie  per- 
fpeftive  outlines  of  the  houfe.  In  like  manner  hnJ 
points  for  the  corners  of  the  door  and  windows,  top  of 
the  houfe,  chimneys.  Sec.  and  draw  the  fiailhing  lines 
from  point  to  point  :  then  fliade  the  whole,  Uiakin  j 
the  lights  and  fhades  as  you  lee  them  on  the  houfe  it- 
felf,  and  you  will  have  a  true  perfpedtivc  figure  of  it.-— 
Great  care  muft  be  taken,  during  the  whole  time,  that 
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the  pofnion  of  t!ie  machine  be  not/hlfted  on  the  table  j 
and  to  prevent  fuch  an  inconvenience,  the  table  (hould 
be  very  llrong  and  fteady,  and  the  machine  fixed  to  it 
either  by  fciews  or  clamps. 

In  the  fame  way,  a  landfcape,  or  any  number  of  ob- 
jefls  within  the  field  of  view  through  the  arch,  may 
be  delineated,  by  finding  a  fufficient  nuir  ber  of  per- 
fp.  Aive  points  on  ih^.  paper,  and  connetting  them  by 
ftraiijht  or  curved  lines  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  And 
28  this  makes  every  thing  in  perfpective  equally  eafy» 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  any  of  the  rules 
for  drawing,  the  operations  mull  be  very  pleafing  and 
agreeable.  Yet  as  fcience  is  it  ill  more  fo,  we  would  by  all 
inenns  recommend  it  to  oar  readers  to  learn  the  rules 
for  drawing  particular  objects ;  and  todraw  hndicapesby 
the  eye,  for  which,  we  believe,  no  perfpe&ive  rules  can 
be  given.  And  although  any  thing  may  be  very  truly 
drawn  in  perfpedtive  by  means  of  this  machine,  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  theie  is  the  leafl  degree  of  fcience  in 
going  t/jat  way  to  work. 

The  arch  ought  to  be  at  leaft  a  foot  wide  at  bot- 
tom, that  the  eye  at  Z  may  have  a  large  field  of  view 
through  it  ;  and  the  eye  fliouid  then  be,  at  Icaft,  io| 
inches  from  the  interfedion  of  the  threads  at  V  when 
the  arch  is  fct  upright.  For  if  it  be  nearer,  the  boun- 
daries of  view  at  the  fides  near  the  foot  of  the  arch 
will  fubtend  an  angle  at  Z  of  more  than  60  degrees, 
which  will  not  only  tirain  the  eye,  but  will  alfo  caufe 
the  outcrmoft  parts  of  the  drawing  to  have  a  difa^rce- 
able  appearance. —  To  avoid  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
draw  back  the  Aiding  bar  I,  tdl  Z  Le  144-  mciies  di- 
jlant  from  P;  and  then  the  whole  field  of  view,  through 
the  foot  wide  arch,  wdl  not  fubtend  an  angle  to  the  eye 
at  Z  of  more  than  4 degrees  ;  which  will  give  a  more 
eafy  and  ple:ifant  view,  not  only  of  all  the  objedts 
themlelves,  but  alfo  of  their  reprelentations  on  the  pa- 
per whereon  they  are  delineated.  So  that,  whatever 
the  width  of  the  arch  be,  the  diltaiice  of  the  eye  irom 
it  fhould  be  in  this  proportion  :.  As  12  is  to  the  width 
of  the  arch,  fo  is  14^  to  the  dillance  of  the  eye  (atZ) 
from  it. 

If  a  pane  of  gb  fs,  laid  over  with  gum  water,  be  fix- 
ed into  the  arch,  and  fet  upright  wiien  dry,  a  perfon 
who  looks  through  the  hole  r  may  delineate  the  ob- 
jeis  upon  the  glafs  which  he  fees  at  a  dillance 
through  and  lieyoni  it,  and  then  transfer  the  delinea- 
tion to  a  paper  put  upon  the  glafs,  as  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  article  Perspective. 

Mr  Peacock  likewife  invented  three  fimple  inftru- 
ments  for  drawing  architecture  and  roi  chinery  in  per- 
fpective, of  which  the  reader  will  find  ilcetches  and  de- 
fcriptions  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions.  We  do  not  infert  thefe  defcriptions 
here,  bccaufe  we  do  not  think  the  inftrumenta  fup^rior 
to  that  defcribed  by  Ferguibn,  und  bcc«ufe  we  wiih 
thac  our  rea  'ei*s  who  have  occafion  to  Jrau)  may  make 
tbemfelves  fo  much  mullers  of  the  art  of  perfpeitive, 
as  to  be  above  the  aid  of  fuch  mechanical  contri- 
vances. 

Perspective  Glafs,  or  Graphical  Perfpedlve.  See 

DiOPTRiGS. 

PERSPIRATION,  in  medicine,  the  evacuation 
of  the  juices  of  the  body  tlirough  the  pores  of  the 
fkin.  Perfpiration  is  diftinguiOicd  into  fenfiblc  and 
iafenfible  ;  and  hers  fenfible  perfpiration  is  the  fame 
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with  fweating,  and  infenfihie  perfpiration  that  which  Pe^fpit 
efcapes  the  notice  of  the  fsnfes ;  and  this  lalt  is  the  ^'^''^ 
ideo  affixed  to  the  word  perfpiration  when  uled  alone. 

PERSPICUITY,  properly  fignific*  the  property  I 
which  any  thing  has  of  being  eafily  ftcn  through  ; 
hence  ic  is  generally  applied  to  fuch  writings  or  dif- 
courfes  as  are  tafiiy  underlloQd. 

Pjerspicuity,  in  compofition.    See  Oratory,  n* 
43- 

PERTH,  a  county  of  Scotland,  including  Men- 
teith,  Braidalbin,  Athot,  Sttatherne,  part  of  Cowrie, 
and  Perth  Proper  ;  is  bounfied  by  Badenoch  and 
Lcichaber  on  the  nrrth  and  north-weft  ;  by  Marr  on 
the  norih-eaft  ;  by  Argyle  and  Lennox  on  the  weft  and 
fouth-weft  ;  having  Clackmannanfliire,  psrt  of  Stirling- 
fliire,  and  the  Forth  to  the  fouth  ;  the  fhires  of  Km- 
reis  and  Fife  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  Angus  to  the  eaft. 
It  extends  above  70  miles  in  length,  and  near  60  at 
its  greaceft  breadth,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  Highlands 
and  Lowlindg  ;  mountains,  hills,  dales,  and  ftraths, 
diverfified  with  pafture- grounds,  corn  fields,  and  mea- 
dows ;  rivers,  lakes,  fcrefls,  woods,  plantations,  in- 
clefures,  towns,  viiiages,  and  a  great  number  of  ele- 
gant feats,  beautifully  iituated,  beIon>^ing  to  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  The  chief  rivers  of  Perthfhire 
are  the  Tay,  the  Teith,  and  the  Erne,  befides  a 
great  number  of  fubordinate  ftreams.  The  river  Teith 
is  famous  for  its  falmon-fifhery,  and  its  ftetp  cataradt, 
near  the  Blair  of  Drummond,  the  noife  of  which  is  fo 
loud,  as  to  deafen  thofe  who  approach  it.  The  river  Erne 
rifes  tx^m  Loch  Erne,  a  lake  feven  miles  long,  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Stratherne  :  this  river,  ai^^ter 
a  courfe  ot  34  miles  from  weft  to  eaft,  du^ing  which  it 
receives  many  ftreams  and  rivulets,  falls  into  the  Tay 
at  Abernethy. 

Freeftone,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ores,  with  fome 
lapis  calaminaris,  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
Per-thfhire.  The  foil,  being  generally  rich  and  well 
manured,  produces  excellent  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain.  The  hilly  country  abounds  with  prdlure  for 
the  black  cattle,  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  deer.  The 
heaths,  woods,  and  forefts,  are  itored  with  variety 
of  game  ;  the  rivers  teem  with  falmon  and  trout ;  the 
gardens  and  orchards  are  ftored  with  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  roots,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  fruit  found  in  South  Bri- 
tain.  The  houfes  and  attire,  even  of  the  commonalty^ 
are  neat  and  decent  ;  and  every  peafant  can  produce  a- 
good  quantity  of  lineri,  and  great  flore  of  blankets,, 
made  in  his  own  family.  Indeed,  this  is  the  cafe 
through  all  t!ie  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Flax  is  reared 
by  every  hufbindman  ;  and  being  dreflcd  at  home, 
is  fpun  by  the  females  of  his  family  into  thread  for 
linen  ;  this  is  woven  by  country  weavers,  of  whom 
there  is  a  great  number  through  all  the  Lew  Country,, 
and  afterwards  bleached  or  whitened  by  the  good-wife 
and  her  fervants  ;  fo  that  the  whole  is  n»de  fit  for  ufe 
at  a  very  fmall  expence.  1  hey  likewife  wafh,  card,  fj«in, 
and  weave  their  wool  into  tart^.n  for  plaids,  kerfies,  and 
coarfe  ruffet  cloth,  for  common  wearing,  befides  great 
part  of  it  which  is  knit  into  caps,  ftockings,  and  mitts. 
Plaids,  made  of  the  finell  worfled,  are  worn  either 
pkin  or  variegated,  as  veils,  by  women  of  the  lower, 
and  even  of  the  middle  rank  ;  nay,  fome  years  ago, 
ladies  of  fafliion  wore  filken  plaids  with  an  uhdiefs : 

this 
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this  w  ft  loofe  piece  of  drapery,  gathered  about  the 
head,  fhoulders,  nnd  vaift,  on  which  it  is  crofletl,  fo 
fts  to  leave  the  hands  at  liberty,  and  produces  a  very 
good  cffeA  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedator.  The  Low 
lan.iers  of  Perthfhire  are  civilized,  liofpitable,  and 
induftrioua :  the  couimerce  cf  the  country  confilts 
chiefly  in  corn,  linen,  and  black  cattle  :  there  are» 
moreover,  fome  merchants  who  trade  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.— For  p.n  account  of  the  difFeient  divifions  of  this 
county  above-mentioned,  fee  the  articles  as  they  occur 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Perth  Proper ^  ftretching  20  miles  in  length,  and 
at  fome  places  15  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  eaft,  by  the  Carfe  of  Gowrle  ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Angus  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Stratherne  ;  on  the  north,  by 
Athol  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Frith  of  Tay.  This 
is  likewife  a  fruitful  country,  populous  and  well  culti- 
vated, abounding  with  gentlemen  who  poflefs  opulent 
eftatcs;  with  farmers  who  underftand  agriculture  ;  and 
with  nianuf:i»£lurers  who  turn  their  induftry  to  great 
account.  North  eaft  ward  from  Perth  to  Brechin  lies 
the  vale  of  Srathmore,  one  of  the  moft  fertile  dl£lrid:s 
in  Scotland,  which  gives  the  title  of  Ear/  to  the  noble 
family  of  Lyon. 

Perth,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is 
an  agreeable,  populoua  town,  lituated  20  miles  with- 
In  land,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Tay.    It  was 
otherwife  called  St  Johnjions^  from  a  church  dedica- 
ted to  St  John,  as  the  patron  of  the  phce.    It  is  a 
royal  borough,  fecond  in  dignity  to  the  metropolis, 
the  feat  of  a  large  prefbytety,  and  gave  the  tide  of 
Earl  to  the  famUy  of  Di  ummond,  which  is  now  for- 
feited.   James  Drummond,  4th  earl,  was  created  duke 
of  Perth  by  James  II.  for  adhering  to  whofe  intercfts 
he  was  outlawed.    His  two  grandfons  were  attainted 
in  174";.    No  lefs  than  14  optional  councils  have  been 
held  at  Perth  between  1201  and  145^9.    But  the  old- 
cfl  was  at  Scone,  A.  D.  906.    Perth,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  of  England,  was  pofTefled  by  the  Englifli, 
who  fecured  it  with  fortifications  :  l)Ut  after  an  obfti- 
nate  refiftance,  they  were  expelled  by  Robert  Bruce. 
In  the  year  1713,  the  rebels  made  it  a  place  of  arms, 
and  retired  to  it,  after  the  battle  of  Dumblane  ;  but 
they  were  in  a  little  time  diftodged  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  retreated  northwards  with  the  pretender. 
They  pofTefled  it  aifo  in  1745.    1  he  pretender  was 
proclaimed  king,  new  magiftrates  were  appointed,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  fortify  it.   The  town  is  popu- 
lous and  handfome  ;  the  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and 
tolerably  clean  at  all  times ;  and  the  houies,  though 
not  ftately,  make  a  very  decent  f  ppearance    Both  the 
ftreets  and  houfes  are,  for  the  greater  part,  difpofed 
in  a  regularity  of  plan,  which  proves  them  not  to  be 
of  the  moll  remote  antiquity.    It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  level  fituation,  being  fingularly  favourable  to  re- 
gularity, might,  even  from  the  firft,  give  this  an  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  our  old  boroughs.   Several  ftreets 
run  in  a  direttion  parallel  with  the  river,  41s  far  as  a 
rignt  can  bear  this  relation  to  a  curveline,  nearly  between 
eaft  and  weft  :  thefe  arc  again  interfered  by  others 
extending  between  north  and  fouth.    It  fhould  feem 
that  anciently  particular  ftreets  were  inhabited,  each 
by  a  particular  clafs  of  artifans.    The  names  ftill  pre- 
ferved  feem  to  indicate  as  much.    The  fhop-keepers 
or  merchants  occupied  one  iireet ;  the  hammermen  a 
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fecond  ;  and  other  crafts  occupied,  in  the  fame  nianner,  Perth, 
each  a  fepaiate  fircet.  Many  of  the  houfes  in  that  "~"V-" 
ftreet  called  the  Water-Gate^  feem  to  be  very  old  build- 
ings. Towards  the  fouihern  end  of  the  Water- Gate 
(lands  the  famous  palace  of  the  Cowrie  family.  TheGui/j-*'* 
houfe,  and  the  very  room,  where  the  attempt  of  the  ^''mdtn. 
Cowries  to  feize  or  affalTmate  the  king  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made,  is  now  converted  into-barracks  for 
a  train  of  artillery  ;  but  the  back-Hair,  down  which 
the  Ruthvens  were  throvpn,  is  pulled  down.  This 
flrange  event,  however  magnified  or  atteiied  by  con- 
temporary writers,  is  made  up  of  fo  many  improbabi- 
lities, or  circumftanccs  for  which  no  rcafon  can  be  af- 
figned,  that  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  republtftiing  the 
account  printed  by  authority,  1600,  preparatory  to  his 
further  obfervations  on  it,  feems  juttified  in  abfolutely 
difcrediting  a  fad  which  paffed  for  problematical  witfi 
fo  many  perfons  at  the  very  time.  Dr  Robertfon  fup- 
pofes  it  a  plot  of  Elizabeth  to  get  James  into  her  pow- 
er. Mr  Cant  having  difcufled  the  whole  flory  of  the 
confpiracy  in  his  Mufc's  Threnodie,  p.  18^ — 261, 
concludes,  "  thnt  as  this  would  have  been  a  very  im- 
politic meafure,  the  beft  way  of  accounting  for  it  is 
by  James's  known  hatred  to  the  Puritaas,  and  wifh  to 
get  rid  of  two  popular  charafters."  The  king  had 
been  feized  and  forced  from  his  favourites  by  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Ruthvens  12  years  before  (1582),  and 
though  he  affeded  to  forgive  him,  took  the  firft  op- 
portunity to  condemn  and  execute  him  as  a  traitor, 
1584.  Mr  Camden  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  fpeak 
with  impartiality  of  any  part  of  this  weak  monarch'* 
conduft.  Though  the  name  of  Goiurie  was  abolifhed, 
the  title  of  Ruthven  was  revived  in  the  perfon  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ruthven  of  Freeland,  whom  Charles  II. 
1 65  I ,  created  Lord  Ruthven  :  but  the  honour,  on  the 
death  of  his  fon  David  in  1704,  devolved  on  Ifabel  fur- 
viving  daughter  of  his  fecond  filler,'  who  married  Sir 
Francis  Ruthven,  and  was  fucceeded,  1732,  by  his 
fon  James. 

The  caftle  of  Perth  ftood  near  the  red  bridge^  which 
terminated  the  narrow  ftreet  called  Skinnergate.  At 
the  end  of  the  Caftle-ftreet  another  narrow  Itrcet  leads 
weft  to  the  Black-friars  called  Couvre  feu  roiv,  where 
the  curfeu  bell  was.  The  kings  of  Scotland  before 
James  11.  were  crowned  at  Scone,  and  refided  at  Perth 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  nati©n.  James  refided  and 
was  educated  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  crown- 
ed there  1437.  The  parliaments  and  courts  of  juftice 
were  removed  from  Ptrth  to  Edinburgh,  but  Perth 
kept  its  priority  till  22  James  III.  1482. 

The  church  in  which  John  Knox  harangued  is  ftill 
ftanding,  and  is  now  divided  into  three  ;  n^med  the: 
eajlt  the  middle,  and  the  iveji  kirks.  The  eatt  kirk 
was  lately  very  handfomely  modernifed  within.  There 
is  an  old  hofpltal,  a  confiderable  buddmg,  the  found- 
ing of  which  is  afcribcd  to  James  VI.  TWe  town- 
houfe  ftiuts  up  the  eaftern  end  of  the  High-lireet.  A 
monatiery  of  CArthufians  was  here  eflabhfhed  by  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  lofl  his  life  on  the  very 
fpot,  by  the  treachery  of  Athol  and  his  accomplices. 
The  king  was  buried  in  a  very  ftately  monument  in 
this  place,  which  was  called  monajhr'tum  •vallh  virtu- 
tis,  one  of  the  moft  magnincent  buildings  in  the  king- 
dom, which  with  the  reit  was  dellroyed  by  the  po- 
pulace,   James  VI.  created  George  Hay  commenda- 
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tor  of  ttie  Carthufian  priory,  giving  litm  all  Its  cmo- 
"  laments,  with  a  vote  and  feat  in  parliament  j  but  thefe 
not  being  fufl&cient  to  fupport  the  title,  he  furrender- 
ed  it  back  to  the  king.  The  only  remains  of  this 
magnificent  itrufture  is  to  be  feen  m  the  carved  itones 
with  which  the  fouth-ealt  porch  of  St  John's  church 
is  built,  now  greatly  decayed.  The  king's  garment 
.full  of  Itabs  was  preierved  here  after  the  reformation. 

The  town  was  anciently  provided  with  a  ftone-bridge 
over  the  river,  which  an  inundation  fwept  away;  but 
a  new  and  very  fine  one  has  lately  heen  buiit,  the  moll 
beautiful  ftrufture  of  the  kind  in  North  Britain,  snd  was 
defigned  and  executed  by  Mr  Smeaton.  its  length  is 
900  feet ;  the  breadth  (the  only  blemifh)  22  within 
the  parapets.  The  piers  arc  founded  [o  feet  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  oaken  and  beechen  piles, 
and  the  ftones  laid  in  puzzalane,  and  cramped  with 
iron.  There  are  nine  arches,  of  which  the  centre 
is  75  feet  in  diameter.  'J  his  noble  work  opens  a  com- 
munication with  all  the  different  great  roads  of » the 
kingdom,  and  was  completed  at  the  expence  of  26,000 1. 
Of  this  the  commiffioners  of  forfeited  cftates,  by  hia 
Khajefty's  permiflion,  gave  1 1,000  1.  Perth  2000 1.  pri- 
vate fubfcribers  4756 1.  the  royal  boroughs  500 1.  But 
llill  this  great  work  would  have  met  with  a  check  for 
want  of  money,  had  not  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  with  his 
charaileriftic  public  fpirit,  advanced  the  remaining  fum, 
and  taken  the  fecurity  of  the  toils,  with  the  hazard 
only  to  himfelf.  The  whole  expence  has  now  been 
defrayed,  and  the  toll  has  ceafed. 
iJe^ans  **  The  Tay  (fays  a  late  traveller),  over  which  this 
ffiar,  17511.  biidge  is  thrown,  and  on  the  foutherri  bank  of  which 
the  city  of  Perth  ftands,  is  truly  a  noble  river.  It 
rifes  in  Braidcilbin,  on  the  frontiers  ot  Lome.  Be- 
fore it  has  advanced  many  miles  from  its  fource,  its 
ftream  is  confiderably  augmented  by  the  acceflion  of 
feveral  fmall  rills*  Soon  after,  it  diflufes  its  waters  in- 
to a  fraall  lake  called  Loch  Dochart ;  and  indeed  the 
river  itfelf  there  bears  rather  the  name  of  the  Dochatt. 
Continuing  its  courfe  from  Loch  Dochart,  it  foon 
again  expands  into  another  lake.  Out  of  this  it  pro- 
4;eeds  to  Killin,  llill  bearing,  if  1  remember  right,  the 
name  of  the  Dochart.  Here  it  meets  with  another  ri- 
ver which  flows  hither  by  a  more  north  eafterly  courfe. 
The  waters  are  diffufed  into  the  famous  Loch  Tay, 
j6  miles  in  length.  IfTuing  from  this  fpacious  lake  at 
Kenmore,  the  1  ay  is  foon  after  incrcafed  by  the  ac- 
ceflion of  the  Lyon.  It  proceeds  onward  in  an  eaft- 
ern  direftion  through  Athol,  receiving  as  it  advancea 
»11  the  waters  in  the  country,  till  at  Lfgierait  it  is  joined 
by  the  large  river  of  Tummel.  Here  it  bends  to  the 
loath,  and  advancing  about  8  miles  reaches  Dunkeld  ; 
^'phence  taking  a  more  northern  diredlion,  it  continues 
its  courfe  towards  Perth  ;  being  a»  it  aivanccs  ftill 
augmented  by  the  acceflion  of  various  tributary  ftre«.m8, 
the  moll  confidtrahle  of  which  is  the  Almond.  At 
Perth  it  turns  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  receiving  as  it  pro- 
ceeds the  waters  of  the  Erne,  pafles  by  Abcrnethy, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Piftifh  kingdom.  Soon  after 
this,  it  expands  itfelf  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles. 
Contracting  its  breadth,  as  it  approaches  Dundee,  it 
there  opens  into  the  German  ocean. 

**  Such  is  the  noble  river;  on  t^iefouthern  bank  of 
which,  where  it  has  incrtafed  into  a  vail  body  of  wa- 
ter-f  and  not  a  great  many  miles  above  where  it  dif- 
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charges  itfelf  Into  the  ocean,  Perth  u  advantageoufly  F 
fituated.  A  perfon  acquainted  with  the  general  cha- 
t  after  of  great  rivers,  and  with  their  influence  in  deter- 
mining  the  afpedl  and  the  fertility  of  the  dillridls  thro* 
which  they  pafs,  might  readily,  without  farther  know- 
ledge of  the  local  circumftances  than  what  is  conveyed 
in  this  account  of  the  courfe  of  the  Tay,  and  of  the 
fituation  of  Perth  upon  it,  conclude  the  city  to  Hand 
amid  delightful  fcenery,  and  to  enjoy  moft  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  natural  circumftances  afford,  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  induft;ry." 

This  town  has  but  one  parifh,  which  has  two 
churches,  befides  meetings  for  fepsratifts,  who  are 
very  numerous.  One  church,  which  belonged  to  a 
monaftery,  is  very  ancient :  not  a  veftlge  of  the  lafl: 
is  now  to  be  feen  ;  for  the  difciples  of  Knox  made  a 
general  defolation  of  every  edifice  that  had  given  fliel- 
ter  to  the  worihippers  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  it  be- 
ipg  one  of  bis  maxims,  to  pull  down  the  nefts,  and  then 
the  rooks  would  fly  away. 

The  flour  ifhing  ftate  of  Perth  is  owing  to  two  ac- 
cidents :  the  tirfl;,  that  of  numbers  of  Cromwell'* 
wounded  ofiiccrs  and  foldiers  choofing  to  refide  here» 
after  he  left  the  kingdom^  who  introduced  a  fpirit  of 
indufl:ry  among  the  people ;  the  other  caufe  was  the 
long  continuance  of  the  earl  of  Marr's  army  here  ia 
1 715,  which  occafioned  vaft,  fums  of  money  being 
fpent  in  the  place.  But  this  town,  as  well  as  all  Scot- 
land, dates  its  profperity  from  the  year  1745;  the 
government  of  this  part  of  Great  Britain  having  never 
been  fettled  till  a  little  after  that  time. 

That  this  town  doe.s  not  owe  its  origin  to  William  f. 
12 10,  as  Boethius  fays,  is  evident  from  its  being  men- 
tioned as  a  confiderable  place  in  the  foundation  char- 
ter of  Holyroodhoufe  by  David  I.  1 1 28. 

The  trade  of  Perth  is  confiderable.  It  exports  an- 
nually 150,0001.  worth  of  linen,  from  24,000.  t» 
30,000  boils  of  wheat  and  barley  to  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  very  large  quantity  of  cured  falmon.  That 
fifli  is  taken  there  in  vail  abundance ;  3000  have  been 
caught  in  one  morning ;  weighing,  one  with  another, 
16  pounds  ;  the  whole  capture  48,000  pounds.  The 
fifhery  begins  on  St  Andrew's  day,  and  ends  Auguil 
26th  old  ftyle.  The  rents  of  the  fiflier-es  amount  to 
confiderably  upwards  of  3000  I.  per  annum.  Smelts 
come  up  this  river  in  May  and  June,  bee  Psarls. 
W.  Long.  3.  27.  N.  Lat.  56.  22. 

Perth  Amloy.    See  Netu  Jersey. 

PEIITINAX,  was  an  illuiltious  Roman  empe- 
r»r  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was  dcfcend- 
ed  of  a  mean  family ;  and  like  his  father,  who  was 
cither  t  flave  or  the  fon  of  a  manumitted  flave,  he 
for  fome  time  followed  the  employment  of  drying 
woo4  and  making  charcoal.  His  poverty  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education. 
For  fome  time  he  was  employed  in  teaching  a  number 
of  pupils  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in  E- 
trurla.  He  left  this  laborious  proftflion  and  became  a 
foldier,  and  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity  gradually  rofc 
to  offices  of  the  hii^hell  trufl:  in  the  army,  and  was 
made  conful  by  M.  ^urelius  for  hisfervices.  He  was 
afterwards  enlnifted  with  the  government  of  Mcefia, 
and  at  length  he  prefided  over  the  city  of  Rome  as  go- 
vernor. When  Commodus  was  murdered,  Pertinax 
waa  univer/ally  choCiu?  to  fucceed  to  tht  imperial  dig- 
nity ; 
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nky  ;  and  his  refufal,  on  the  plea  of  old  age  and  in- 
cretfmg  infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  faluted 
emperor  and  Auguftus.  He  complied  with  rtluftance  j 
but  his  mildnefs,  his  economy,  a«d  popularity,  con- 
vinced the  fenate  and  the  people  of  the  prudence  and 
the  juftice  of  their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to  be 
infcribed  on  fuch  pUces  or  eB.ates  as  were  part  of  the 
imperial  domains,  and  aflerted  that  they  belonged  not 
to  him  but  to  the  public.  He  melted  all  the  filver 
ftatues  which  had  been  raifed  to  his  predeceffor,  and 
he  expofed  to  fale  all  his  concubines,  horfes,  arms,  and 
all  the  inftruments  of  his  pleafure  and  extravagance. 
With  the  money  raifed  from  thcfe  relics  he  enriched 
the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  aboliih  all  the  taxes 
which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the  rivers,  porta,  and 
highways,  through  the  empire.  Thefe  patriotic  ac- 
tions gained  him  the  affedion  of  the  worthieft  and 
moft  difcerning  of  his  fubjeds  ;  but  the  extravagant, 
luxurious,  and  vicious,  raifed  their  clamours  againft 
him ;  and  when  the  empeior  attempted  to  introduce 
among  the  pretorian  guards  fuch  difcipiine  as  was  ab- 
folutely  neccffary  to  preferve  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  foldiers  totally  alienated.  Pertinax  was 
apprized  of  their  mutinying,  but  he  refufed  to  fly  at 
the  hour  of  danger.  He  fcorned  the  advice  of  fuch 
of  his  friends  as  wifhed  him  to  withdraw  from  the  im- 
pending fl:orm  ;  and  he  unexpeftedly  appeared  before 
the  feditioua  troops,  and  without  fear  or  concern  bold- 
ly afl<.ed  them,  whether  they  who  were  bound  by  du- 
ty to  defend  the  perfon  of  their  prince  and  emperor, 
were  come  to  betray  him  and  to  fhed  his  blood  ?  His 
undaunted  courage  and  intrepidity  would  have  had  the 
defired  efFe£l,  and  the  foldiers  had  begun  to  retlrCj 
when  one  of  the  moft  fdlitious  of  them  advanced  and 
darted  his  javelin  at  the  emperor's  brtaft,  exclaiming. 
The  foldurs  fend  you  this.  The  reft  inftaatly  followed 
the  example  ;  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head,  and 
callintj  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death,  remained  un- 
moved, and  was  immediately  difpatched.  His  head 
was  cut  olf  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  c^pear  ia 
triumph  to  the  camp.  This  abominable  murder  hap- 
pened in  the  103d  year  of  the  Chriilian  era. 

It  was  no  fooiier  known  that  Pertinax  had  been 
murdered,  than  the  enraged  populace  flocked  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  uttering  dreadful  menaces 
againll  the  authors  of  his  death,  ran  up  and  down  the 
ftreetd  in  queft  of  them.  The  fenators  were  ,no  lefs 
concerned  for  his  death  than  the  people  ;  the  more, 
becaufe  they  were  now  convinced,  that  the  foldiers 
would  fuffer  none  to  reign  but  tyrants.  However,  as 
they  had  more  to  lofe  than  the  common  people,  they 
did  not  offer  to  reveni^x  his  death  ;  but  either  fhut 
t-hcmfelves  up  in  their  own  houfes,  or  io  thofe  of  the 
foldiers  of  their  acquaintance,  thinking  themfelves 
there  moft  fafe.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  and  much- 
lamented  end  of  Pubhus  Helvius  Pertinax,  after  he 
had  lived  66  years  7  months  and  26  or  28  days;  and 
reigned,  according  to  Dio  CalFuis,  87  days,  that  is, 
from  the  ilt  of  January  to  the  28th  of  M  irch.  His 
body,  together  with  his  head,  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  by  Didius  Julijnus,  his  fucceifor,  in  the  bury- 
ing place  of  his  wife's  family.  The  emperor  Septimius 
Severus,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  afl^umed  the  name 
of  Pertinax,-  which  he  knew  would  above  any  thing 
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clfe  recommend  him  to  the  army  in  Illyrlcum,  and  to  Pertinent, 
the  Roman  people.  He  punifhed  with  great  feverity,  , 
all  thofe  who  had  been  acceflary  to  his  death,  dift)and- 
ed  the  pretorian  guards,  honoured  his  memory  with  a 
moft  magnificent  funeral,  at  which  was  carried  the 
effigies  of  the  deceafed  prince,  pronounced  his  pane- 
gyric, and  caufed  him  to  be  ranked  in  the  number 
of  the  gods,  appointing  the  fon  chief  prieft  to  his  fa- 
ther. The  day  of  his  acceflxon  to  the  empire  was 
yearly  celebrated  with  the  Circenfian  games ;  and  his 
birthday,  for  many  years  after,  with  other  fports.  He 
performed  great  things,  fays  Herodian,  during  his 
(hort  adminiftration,  and  would  have  rellored  the  em- 
pire to  its  former  luftre,  had  he  bten  indulged  with  a 
longer  reign. 

PERTINENT  of  lands,  in  Scots  law.  See  Lav^, 
N*^  clxvii.  6.  p.  670. 

PERU,  a  country  of  South  America,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Pop?.yan,  on  the  eaft  by  Amazonia,  ou 
the  fouth  by  Chili,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Pacifio 
ocean  ;  extending  from  1"  40'  north  to  26°  10'  fouth 
latitude,  and  between  56"  and  Si"  weft  longitude  from 
Greenwich  ;  being  about  iSco  miles  in  length,  but  its 
greateft  breadth  does  not  much  exceed  390.  , 

This  country  was  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards;  and  How  dif- 
the  firft  intelligeHce  they  had  of  it  was  on  the  follow-  covered 
ing  occafion.  Nunez  de  Balboa  having  been  raifed  to  ^[J^^ 
the  government  of  the  fmaU  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Darien  by  the  fuffrages  of  his  companions,  was  very 
defirous  of  havin.^  that  authority  confirmed  by  the 
court  of  Spain.  For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  the  Spanifli  miniftjy  by  fome  im- 
portant fervice;  that  is,  by  extorting  from  the  Indians 
as  much  gold  and  fdver  as  he  could.  He  therefore- 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  country,  fub- 
dued  feveral  of  the  caciques  or  petty  princes,  and  col- 
lefted  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold.  In  one  of 
thefe  expeditions,  the  Spaniards  contended  fo  violently 
about  the  dlvifion  of  fome  gold  which  they  had  taken, 
that  thty  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  with 
one  another.  A  young  cacique  who  was  prt-fent, 
aftonifhed  at  fuch  contention  about  a  t!:ing  of  which 
he  knew  not  the  ufe,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  ba- 
lance; with  indignation,  and  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
told  them,  that  fince  they  valued  gold  fo  very  highly, 
he  would  conduct  them  to  a  country  where  the  moft' 
common  utenfils  were  made  or  that  metal.  The  Spa- 
niards eagerly  catched  at  this  hint  ;  and  upon  further 
queftioning  the  cacique,  were  informed,  that  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  days  journey,  towards  the  fouth,  from 
the  pLicc  where  they  were  at  that  time,  they  fhould- 
difcover  another  ocean,  neur  which  this  defirable  coun- 
ti-y  w  is  lituated  ;  but  if  they  ii'tended  to  attack  that 
powerful  ftate,  they  muft  ailemble  a  much  greater 
number  of  ferces  than  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the 
continent. 

Balboa  was  tranf;)orted  at  the  news.  He  imme- 
diately concluded,  that  the  ocean  mentioned  by  the 
cacique  was  that  which  Columbus  had  fo  long  fought 
for  in  v:iin,  und  that  t!ie  rich  territory  dcfcribed  to 
him  muft  be  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  was  there- 
fore impatient  till  he  ihould  arrive  at  that  happy  coun- 
try, in  comparlfon  with  the  dlfcovery  of  which  all  for- 
mer exploits  almoft  viinifhed  into  nothing.  In  order 
therefore  to  procure  a  force  fulTicient  to  enfuire  faccefa 
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^^^^  in  his  cntcrprlfe,  he  firft  fecured  the  friendship  of  the 
■  ■'    *       neighbouring  caciques,  and  then  difpatched  fome  of 
his  officers  to  Hifpanioln,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  as  a  proof  of  his  paft  fticcefs,  and  an  earneft  of 
what  he  expfdled.     By  this  means  he  fecured  the 
friendihip  of  the  governor,  and  procured  a  confider- 
ab!e  reinforcement.    But  though  he  now  imagined 
himfelf  fiifficiently  ftrong  to  attempt  the  difcovery, 
4        there  were  ftill  prodigious  difficulties  to  be  furmounted. 
Difficulties  The  ifthmus  of  Darien,  though  not  above  6o  miles  in 
they  had  to^readth,  has  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  running 
«veito  e.  j}T|j.(jj,g|^  j^g  whole  extent.  Being  fituated  between  two 
vaft  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  climate  is 
^       exccffively  moift,  infomuch  that  it  rains  for  two-thirds 
of  the  year.    In  confequence  of  thi^  the  valleys  are 
marfhy,  and  fo  frequently  overflowed,  that  thu  inha- 
bitants find  it  neceffary  in  fome  places  to  build  their 
■houfes  upon  trees,  in  ordf  r  to  be  elevated  at  fome  di- 
flance  from  the  damp  foil,  and  the  odious  reptiles  en- 
gendered in  the  waters.    There  are  alfo  many  large 
rivers  very  difficult  to  be  croffed ;  and  as  the  country 
»t  that  time  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few  wandering 
lavages,  the  enterprife  of  Ballioa  was  looked  upon  as 
the  nioft  difficult  that  had  been  undertaken  by  any 
Spanifh  adventurer. 

On  this  arduous  taflc  Balboa  fet  out  on  the  ift  day 
of  September  1513,  about  the  time  that  the  periodical 
rains  began  to  abate.  He  had  only  190  Spaniards 
along  with  him  ;  but  all  of  them  were  hardy  veterans, 
inured  to  the  climate  of  America,  and  very  much  at- 
tached to  their  leader.  A  thoufand  Indians  attended 
in  order  to  carry  their  f  rovifions  and  other  neceflaries; 
»nd  they  had  along  with  them  fome  of  thofe  fierce  dogs 
fo  terrible  to  the  natives  of  America. 

Balboa  proceeded  by  fea,  and  without  difficulty,  to 
the  territories  of  a  cacique  whofe  friendffiip  he  had 
gained  ;  but  es  foon  as  he  l>egan  to  advance  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  he  met  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties above-mentioned.  Some  of  the  caciques  alfo, 
at  his  approach,  fled  with  all  their  people  to  the  moun- 
tains, carrying  oflF  or  deftroying  whatever  could  af- 
ford fubfiftence  to  an  army.  Others  collected  their 
^  force  in  order  to  oppofe  him  :  however,  Balboa  conci- 
Ba^^oafi^ft  Bued  unmoved  in  fpite  of  all  diffirnlties  ;  and  nt  laft, 
gets  a  fight  after  a  mod  painful  journey  of  25  days,  he  arrived  at 
the  South  Sea ;  when,  with  the  moil  extravagant 
tranfports  of  joy,  he  went  into  it  up  to  the  middle, 
and  took  pofleffion  of  the  ocean  in  his  mafler's  name, 
vowing  to  defend  it  againft  all  the  enemies  of  Spain. 

That  part  of  the  South  Sea  which  Balboa  now  dif- 
covered,  he  called  the  Gu/f  of  St  M'lchael;  which  name 
it  ftill  retains,  snd  is  fituated  to  the  eafl  of  Panama. 
From  fome  of  the  neighbouring  caciques  he  extorted 
provifions  and  gold  by  force  ;  others  fent  him  prefents 
voluntarily ;  and  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  hear,  that 
the  adjacent  coafl:s  abounded  with  pearl-oyfters.  The 
inhabitants  were  alfo  unanimous  in  declaring,  that 
there  was  to  the  fouthward  a  very  rich  and  populous 
country,  where  the  people  had  tame  animals,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  defcribe  to  him,  meaning  the  Pe- 
ruvian flieep.  But,  however  impatient  be  might  be 
to  vifit  this  empire,  he  confide  red  it  as  highly  im- 
proper to  venture  thither  with  a  handful  of  men  cx- 
haufted  by  labour  and  difeafe.  He  therefore  led  back 
his  followers  to  Santa  Maria,  in  order  to  refrefli  them 
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after  their  fatiguea  ;  and  from  thence  he  fent  an  ac* 

count  to  the  court  of  Spain  of  the  important  difcovery • 
he  had  ma^e,  demanding  a  t  einforcemenc  of  icoo  men, 
in  order  to  conquer  the  country  he  had  newly  difco- 
vered.    But  here  hi^  hopes  were  all  blafted  at  once.  He  « 
The  king  indeed  determined  to  profecute  the  difco  privec 
veiy,  but  rcfufed  to  continue  Balboa  in  liis  govern- '"^'^^ 
ment,  appointing  Pedrarias  Davila  to  fuperfede  him, 
and  giving  him  the  command  of  15  ftout  vclfels,  with 
I2CO  foldlers,  to  enfure  his  fuccefs. 

Balboa,  though  much  mortified  by  his  difgrare, 
fubmitted  to  the  king's  pleafure  without  repining.  It 
w'as  not  long,  however,  before  he  met  with  an  addi- 
tional misfartune  ;  the  new  governor  tried  him  for 
fome  pretended  irregularities  committed  before  his  ar- 
rival, and  fined  him  of  almoft  all  he  was  worth.  Ih 
the  mean  time  the  Spaniards,  paying  no. regard  to  the 
treaties  concluded  by  Balboa  with  the  Indians,  plun- 
dered and  deftroyed  all  indifcriminately,  infomuchthat 
the  whole  country,  from  the  gulph  of  Darien  to  the 
lake  Nicaragua,  was  defolated.  The  new  comers  had 
alfo  arrived  at  the  moft  unlucky  time  of  the  year,  name- 
ly, about  the  middle  of  the  wet  feafon,  when  the  exf-ef- 
five  rains  produced  the  moft  violent  and  fatal  difeafcs. 
To  this  was  joined  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provifions  ; 
fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  above  600  Spaniards 
pcriflied  in  the  utmoft  mifery. 

Balboa  failed  not  to  fend  violent  remonftrances  to 
Spain  againfl  the  condufl:  of  the  new  governor  ;  and 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  accufed  his  antagonift  of  ha- 
ving deceived  the  king  by  falfe  accounts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  magnifying  his  own  exploits  beyond  meafure. 
At  laft  the  king,  f<r.fible  of  his  error  in  fuperfeding 
Balboa,  appointed  him  adelantado,  or  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  with  very 
extenfive  privileges  and  authority;  enjoining  Pedrarias 
to  fupport  him  in  all  his  enterprifes,  and  to  confalt 
with  him  in  every  thing  which  he  himfelf  undertook. 
It  wns  impoffible,  however,  to  extinguifli  the  envy  of 
Pedrarias  ;  and  therefore,  though  a  reconciliation  took 
place  in  appearance,  even  fo  far,  that  Pedrarias  agreed 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Balboa,  yet  he 
foon  after  h^d  him  condemned  and  executed  on  P"*^' ^"^j^^ 
tence  of  difloyalty;  and  an  intention  to  revolt  from  the  ' 
king. 

On  the  death  of  Balboa,  the  thoughts  of  conquer- 
ing Peru  were  for  a  time  laid  afide  ;  hoivever,  it  fl;iU 
remained  an  object  ©f  defire  to  all  the  Spanifh  advcn- 
tui^rs  in  America.  Accordingly,  fever*!  armaments 
were  fitted  out  with  a  defign  to  explore  and  take 
pofTeffion  of  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  Panama;  but, 
either  through  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  un- 
dertaking itfelf,  or  the  bad  condudl  of  the  adventu- 
rers, all  of  them  proved  unfuccefsful,  until  at  laft  it  be- 
came a  general  opinion,  that  Balboa's  fcheme  had  been 
entirely  vifionary. 

Still,  however,  there  were  three  perfona  fettled  af^ 
Panama,  on  whom  the  common  opinion  made  fo  HttieJ^j^ 
impreffion,  that  they  detern:iined  to  go  in  qaeft  of  this 
country,  looked  upon  to  be  chimerical  f  y  the  genera- 
lity of  their  neighbours.  Their  name.^  were  Francifco 
Pizarro^  Diego  de  Almngro,  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pi- 
zarro  and  Alrftagro  were  foldicrs  of  fortune,  and  Luque 
was  an  ecclefiailic,  who  aftcd  both  a«  prieft  and  fchool- 
maftcr  at  Panama.  Their  coafederacy  was  authorifed 
I  by 
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■Petiranas  . governor  of  Panama;  an3  eacli  engap^ed 
to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pi- 
zarro,  being  the  leaft  vsreakhy  of  the  three,  engaged 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  greateft  ftare  of  the  fatigue 
and  danger,  and  to  command  in  perfoa  the  armanient 
which  was  to  go  firft  upon  tlie  difcovery.  Almagro 
offered  to  cotiduft  the  fupplies  of  provifions  and  rein- 
forcements of  troops  vphich  might  be  neceffary  ;  and 
Luqne  was  to  remain  at  Panama,  in  order  to  nego- 
ciatfc  with  the  governor,  and  to  fuperintend  whatever 
■was  carrying  on  for  the  general  intereft, 
with  In  15  24,  Pizarro  fet  fail  from  Panama  with  a  fingle 
ccfs  veffel  of  fmall  burthen,  and  '  12  men;  andfo  little  was 
he  or  hh  countrymen  ?t  that  t'me  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  America,  thnt  the  mod  improper  feafon  of 
the  whole  year  was  chofen  for  his  departure  ;  the  pe- 
Tiodical  winds,  which  were  then  fet  in,  being  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  courfe  which  he  propofed  to  fteer.  The 
■confequence  of  this  was,  that  after  beating  about  for 
70  days,  with  much  danger  and  fatigue,  he  had  ad- 
vanced fcarce  as  far  to  the  fouth-eaft  as  a  flcilful  navi- 
gator w'Al  now  make  in  three  days.  He  touched  at 
feveral  places  of  Terra  Firma  ;  tut  finding  that  coun- 
try exceedingly  inhofpitable  and  unhealthy,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Cluichama,  oppofite  to  the  Pearl 
Iflantls,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  fome  reinforcements 
■from  Panama.  Here  he  was  found  by  Almagro,  who 
"had  fet  out  in  queftof  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  70 
men,  and  had  fuffered  diflrefles  very  much  refembling 
thofe  of  Piznrro  himfelf.  In  particular,  he  hnd  loft 
an  eye  in  a  combat  with  the  Indians.  However,  he 
laad  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  of  St  Juan  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan,  where  the  country  fhowing  a  better 
afpeft,  and  the  inhahitants  more  friendly,  our  projec- 
tors again  began  to  indulge  themfelves  in  hopes,  and 
tletermined  by  no  means  to  abnndon  their  fchcme. 

Almagro  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  recruit- 
ing their  fbattered  troops.  But  the  bad  accounts  of 
the  fervice  gave  his  countrymen  fuch  an  unfavourable 
idea  of  it,  that  Alm.agro  could  levy  no  more  than  80 
men,  and  thefe  with  great  difficulty.  Slender  as  this 
reinforcement  was,  however,  the  adventurers  did  not 
hefitate  at  renewing  their  enterprife.  The  difatlers 
and  difappointments  they  met  with  in  this  new  at- 
tempt, were  fcarce  inferior  to  thofe  they  had  already 
experienced,  when  part  of  the  armament  at  lafl:  reach- 
ed the  bay  of  St  Matthew  on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  and 
landed  at  Tacamez,  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Eme- 
Talds,  where  they  met  with  a  more  fertile  and  cham- 
paign country  than  any  they  had  yet  feen  ;  the  natives 
alfo  were  more  civilized,  and  clothed  in  garments  of 
<:otton  or  woollen  ftuff,  adorned  with  trinkets  of  gold 
and  filver.  But  notwithltanding  thefe  favourable  ap- 
pearances, Pizarro  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  fuch  a 
powerful  empire  with  an  handful  of  foldiers  already  ex- 
tiaufted  ;  and  therefore  retired  to  a  fmall  ifland  called 
-Gallo,  with  part  of  the  troops  ;  from  whence  he  dif- 
patched  Almagro  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
reinforcement. 

The  reception  which  Almagro  met  with  was  by  no 
*  'means  agreeable.  Some  of  the  adventurers  had  in- 
formed their  friends  of  the  many  dangers  and  loffes 
tvhich  they  had  fuftained ;  which  not  only  difheartened 
people  from  engaging  in  the  fervice,  but  weighed  fo 
•ssjuch  with  Pedro  de  I03  Rios,  the  fucceffor  of  Pedra- 
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rias,  that  "he  proTiibited  the  taifing  of  new  tccrtu'ts, 
and  even  difpatched  a  veflel  to  bring  home  Piz;:rto  and  ^ 
his  companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gall;',  \ln:agro 
and  Luque,  though  much  mortified  with  this  difap- 
pointment,  privately  advifed  Pizarro  ,  not  to  relinquifh 
an  enterprife  on  which  they  had  built  ail  their  hopes. 
He  therefore  pofitively  refufed  to  obey  ttie  orders  of 
the  governor,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs  in  perfua-  8 
ding  hib  men  not  to  abandon  him.    But  the  calami  Pizarro 
ties  to  which  they  had  been  expofed  had  fuch  an  ^f^- ^''^^^j^^j^g^ 
feft  upon  them,  that  when  he  drew  a  line  upon  the^^g^ 
fand  with  his  fword,  teUing  fuch  as  wiHied  to  return  thirteen,' 
that  they  might  pafs  over  it,  only  13  had  refolution  to 
remaift  with  him. 

Pizarro  with  his  little  troop  now  fixed  their  refi- 
<3ence  on  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  ^hich  they  confidercd 
as  a  fafer  retreat  than  Gallo,  as  being  farther  removerl 
from  the  coaft  and  uninhabited,  fo  that  they  might 
with  the  greater  fecurity  wait  for  fupplies.  Here 
they  continued  five  months  in  the  moft  unwholefome 
climate  imaginable,  and  at  laft  had  come  to  a  refolu- 
tion of  committing  themfelves  to  fea  on  a  float,  when 
a  veffel  arrived  from  Panama  to  their  relief.  This  was 
the  effcft  of  the  continued  folicitations  of  Almagro 
and  Luquc  ;  who,  though  they  could  not  prevail  upon  ■ 
the  governor  to  favour  the  undertaking,  had  fucceeded 
fo  'far  as  to  induce  him  to  fend  a  fmall  veffel  to  the 
relief  of  Pizarro  and  his  unfortunate  afTociates.  How- 
ever, the  more  effeftually  to  fhow  his  difapprobation 
of  Pizarro's  fchertje,  the  governor  refufed  to  allow  one 
landman  to  go  on  board  of  the  Ihip  which  he  fent. — 
The  hopes  of  the  adventurer?,  however,  were  now  again 
revived,  and  Pizarro  eafily  induced  them  to  refurne 
their  fcheme.  Inftead  of  returning  to  Panama,  there-  g.  es'on 
fore,  they  failed  to  the  fouth-eafi,  and  in  20  days  af- with  his 
ter  the  difcovery  of  Gorgona  they  difcovered  the  coaft '^heme  at 
of  Peru.  Having  touched  at  fome  places  of  lefs  note,  »d"ven- 
they  at  length  arrived  at  Tumbel,  remarkable  for  its 
ftately  temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  or  fovereigns 
of  the  country.  Here  they  found  that  what  had  been 
told  them  concerning  the  riches  of  the  country  was 
true;  not  only  ornaments  and  facred  vefTels  being  made 
of  gold  and  filver,  but  even  fuch  as  were  for  common 
ufe.  Yet  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  this  opulent  em- 
pire with  their  flender  force,  would  have  been  mad- 
nefs  ;  they  contented  themfelves  therefore  with  view- 
ing it,  procuring  two  of  the  beafts  of  burthen  called 
L/amas,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  ftieep,  fome 
vefTels  of  gold  and  filver,  and  two  yoiing  men,  whom 
they  propofed  to  inflruft  in  the  Caftilian  language. 
With  thefe  Pizarro  an  ived  at  Panama  in  the  year  1527, 
near  three  years  after  he  had  fet  out  from  that  place 
in  his  expedition. 

The  empire  of  Peru  thus  difcovered,  is  faid  to  have  Hiflory  of 
been  originally  poffeffed  by  independ^t  tribes,  juflly  the  Incas 
reckoned  among  the  moft  favage  even  in  America;  living 
more  like  wild  beafts  than  men.  For  feveral  ages  they 
lived  in  this  manner,  when  Tuddenly  there  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  a  lake  called  Tttiaca,  a  man  and  woman 
of  majeftic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments. 
They  declared  themfelves  to  be  the  children  of  the  fim, 
fent  by  their  beneficent  parent  to  inftruft  and  reclaim 
mankind. 

The  names  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  perfonageo 
were  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocla.    At  their  perfua- 
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fionj  fevcral  of  the  difperfed  favages  united,  and,  re- 
ceiving their  commands  as-  heavenly  injundllons,  fol- 
lowed them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and  began 
to  Jay  the  foundations  of  a  city.  Manco  Capac  in- 
ftriifted  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts  ; 
V'hile  Mama  Ocla  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and 
weave  ;  after  which  Manco  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards the  introducing  of  proper  laws  and  regulations 
into  his  new  ftate. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  found- 
ed, the  empire  of  the  Incae,  or  lords  of  Peru.  At  firfl 
its  extent  was  fmall,  the  territory  of  Manco  Capac 
reaching  not  above  eight  leaijues  from  Cuzco  hit;  capi- 
tal. Within  thefe  narrow  limits,  liowevcr,  he  exer- 
cif-d  the  moil  perfeft  defpotifm,  and  the  fame  was 
maintained  by  his  facccflbrs,  all  of  whom  were  not 
only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  reverenced  as  deities. 
Their  blood  was  held  to  be  facred,  and,  by  prohibi- 
ting intermarri-Hges  with  the  people,  was  never  conta- 
minated by  mixing  with  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
family,  thus  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was 
diftinguiihed  by  peculivTrities  in  drefs  and  ornament?!, 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  otiiers  to  aflumc.  Among 
the  Peruvians,  however,  it  is  faid,  that  this  high  de- 
gree of  veneration  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  monarchs 
only  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fubjefts.  If  we  may 
believe  the  accounts  given  by  their  countrymen,  the 
Peruvian  monarchs  extended  their  empire  not  with  a 
view  to  increafe  their  own  power  and  wealth,  but  from 
a  defire  of  difFufing  the  blefllnjrs  of  civilization,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  poffefled,  among 
the  barbarous  people  whom  they  reduced,  and,  during 
a  fucceffion  of  ^  2  monarchs,  not  one  deviated  from 
this  charafter. 

The  Peruvians  were  taught  by  Manco  to  adore  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  they  denominated 
Paca  Camac,  that  intelligence  whirh  animated  the 
world.  They  feldom  built  temples  or  offered  facrifices 
^  ,.V'  ,to  him,  but  worlhipped  him  in  their  hearts.  One 
the  Peru-  temple,  however,  a^dxczXta  to  The  unknsivn  Goo,  the 
▼ians.  Spaniards  found  at  their  arrival,  cre6led  in  a  valley, 
thence  named  the  valley  of  Paca  Camac.  The  facrifi- 
ces inftitutcd  in  honour  the  fun  confifted  chiefly  of 
Iambs  ;  befides  which  they  offered  all  forts  of  cattle, 
fowls,  and  corn,  and  even  burnt  their  fineft  cloths  on 
the  altar  by  way  of  incenfe.  They  had  alfo  drink  of- 
ferings made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  fteeped  in  wa- 
ter. Nor  were  thofe  oblations  the  only  afts  of  ado- 
ration in  general  ufe  among  them.  When  they  firft 
drank  after  their  meals,  they  dipped  the  tip  of  their 
finger  into  the  cup,  and  lifting  up  their  eyee  with 
great  devotion,  gave  the  fun  ;\nks  ^or  their  liquor, 
before  they  prefumed  to  take  a  draught  of  it. 

Befides  khe  worfhip  of  the  fun,  they  paid  fome 
kind  of  veneration  to  the  images  of  feveral  animals 
and  vegetables  that  had  a  place  in  their  temples. 
Thofe  were  generally  the  images  brought  from  the 
conquered  nations,  where  the  people  worfhipped  all 
forts  of  creatures,  animate  or  inanimate;  it  being  the 
cuftora,  when  a  province  was  fubdued  to  remove  all 
their  idols  to  the  temple  of  the  fun  at  Cuzco 

Exclufive  of  the  folemnities  at  every  full  moon,  four 
grand  feftivals  were  celebrated  annually.  The  firft 
of  thofe,  called  Raymi,  was  held  in  the  month  of  June, 
imraediately  after  the  fummer  foUlice^  and  was  kept 
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not  only  in  honotir  of  the  fun,  but  of  their  firft  In. 
ca,  Mane?.  Capac,  and  Coya  Mama  Ocla,  his  wife 
and  filter,  whom  the  Incas  confidered  as  their  firfl 
parents,  defcendtd  immediately  from  the  fun,  and  fent 
by  him  into  the  world  to  reform  nnd  polifli  mankind. 
At  this  feflival,  all  the  viceroy?,'  generals,  governors,, 
and  nobiHty,  were  affembled  at  the  capital  city  of 
Cuzco;  and  the  emperor,  or  Inca,  officiated  in  perfan 
as  high-prieft ;  though  on  other  occafions  the  facer- 
dotal  funftion  was  difcharged  by  the  re2:ular  pontiff, 
who  was  ufually  either  the  uncle  or  brother  of  the 
Inca. 

The  morning  of  the  feflival  being  come,  the  Inca,. 
accompanied  by  his  near  relations,  drawn  up  in  or- 
der according  to  their  feniority,  went  barefoot  in,  pro- 
ceffion,  at  break  of  day,  to  the  mark'  t-place,  where 
they  remained  looking  attentiv.ly  toveards  the  eaft 
in  ex-peciation  of  the  rifing  fun.  The  luminary  no  foon- 
er  appeared,  than  they  fell  proftr^te  on  their  faces  in 
the  moft  profound  veneration,  and  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  their  god  and  father. 

The  vaflal  princes,  and  noliility,  that  were  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  affembled  in  another  fquare,  and  per- 
formed the  hke  ceremony.  Out  of  a  large  flock  of 
fileep  the  priefta  then  chofe  a  black  lamb,  which  they 
offered  in  facrifice,  firft  turning  its  head  towards  the 
eaft.  From  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  they  fuperftitioufly  drew  prognoftics  relating^ 
to  peace  and  war,  and  other  public  events. 

That  the  Peruvians  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  appears  from  the  praftice  of  the  Incas,  who 
conftantly  inculcated  to  the  people,  that,  on  leaving 
this  world,  they  fhould  enter  into  a  ftate  of  happi- 
nefs  provided  for  them  by  their  god  and  father  the 
fun. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  7^],^.^ 
Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  fome  points  of  aftro-acqui 
nomy.  They  had  obferved  the  various  motions  of  ^''^^^ 
the  planet  Venus,  and  the  different  phafes  of  thej'"^*^^ 
moon.  The  common  people  divided  the  year  onlyj-j^.^j 
by  the  feafons ;  but  the  Incas,  who  had  difcovered  spani 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  marked  out  the 
fummer  and  winter  folftices  by  high  towers,  which 
they  erefted  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  city  of  Cuzco. 
When  the  fun  came  to  rife  direftly  oppofite  to  four 
of  thofe  towers,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  and  to 
fet  againft  thofe  of  the  weft,  it  was  then  the  fum- 
mer folftice  ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  it  rofe  and 
fet  againft  the  other  towers,  it  was  the  winter  folftice. 
They  bad  alfo  ereftcd  marble  pillars  in  the  great 
court  before  the  temple  of  the  fun,  by  which  they 
obferved  the  equinoxes.  This  obfervation  was  made 
under  the  equator,  when  the  fun  being  direftly  ver- 
tical, the  pillars  eaft  no  fhade.  At  thofe  times  they 
crowned  the  pillars  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  odo- 
riferous herbs,  and  celebrating  a  feftival,  offered  to 
their  adored  luminary  rich  prefcnts  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious ftones. 

They  diftinguifhed  the  months  by  the  moon,  and 
their  weeks  were  called  quarters  of  the  moon  ;  but 
the  days  of  the  week  they  marked  only  by  the  ordi- 
nal numbers,  as  firft,  fecond,  &c.  They  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  echpfes  of  the  fun  and  moan.  When 
the  former  hid  his  face,  they  concluded  it  was  on 
account  of  their  fins,  imagining  that  this  phenom*- 
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tion  portended  famine,  war,  and  peflilencc,  or  feme 
other  terrible  calamity.  In  a  fimilar  ftate  of  the  moon, 
tbey  apprehended  that  (he  was  fick,  and  when  totally 
obfcured,  that  (he  was  dying.  At  this  alarming  cri- 
fi3  they  founded  their  trumpets,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  kind  of  noife  to  roufe  "the  lunar  planet  from 
her  fuppofed  lethargy  ;  teaching  their  children  to 
cry  out,  and  call  upon  mama  qullla,  or  *'  mother 
moon,"  that  (he  would  not  die  and  leave  them  to 
perifh. 

They  made  no  predlftior.s  from  any  of  the  ftars, 
but  confiiertd  dreams,  an!  the  entrails  of  ber.fts 
which  they  offered  in  facrifice,  as  inftrudive  objeds  of 
divination.    When  they  faw  the  fun  fet,  they  ima- 
gined that  he  plunged  into  the  ocean,  to  appear  next 
morning  in  the  ealt. 
^  ,       Among  a  people  wholly  void  of  letters,  the  fpe- 
of  culative  effays  of  the  underftanding  rauit  have  been 
Uy;  very  rude  and  impetfeft.    They  had,  however,  among 
them  araentas,  or  philofopheru,  who  delivered  moral 
■precepts,  and  likewife  cultivated  poetry.  Comedies 
and  tragedies  compofed  by  thofe  hards  were  afted  on 
their  feftivals  before  the  king  and  the  royal  family, 
the  performers  being  the  great  men  of  the  court,  and 
the  principal  oflicers  of  the  army.    The  amentas  aifo 
compofed  fon  js  and  ballads ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
I       the  rudencfs  of  the  mufic  with  which  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  accompanied,  they  were  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  a  polifhed  ear. 

That  the  Peruvians  were  not  unacquainted  with 
painting  and  ftatuary,  appears  from  the  furniture  an  ! 
ornaments  of  their  terr.ples  and  palaces ;  but  in  all 
(aint-ty^e  implements  of  mech;;nic  arts  they  were  extremely 
'*  deficient.  Though  many  goldfmiths  were  conllanlly 
employed,  they  had  never  invented  an  anvil  of  any 
metal,  but  in  its  ftead  made  ufe  of  a  hard  (tone.  They 
beat  theit  plate  with  round  pieces  of  copper  in  place 
of  hammers  ;  neither  had  they  any  files  or  graving 
tools.  InftcsKl  of  bellows  for  melting  their  metals,  they 
ufed  ropper  pipes,  of  a  yard  long,  almoft  of  the  form 
of  a  trumpet.  Having  no  tonics  to  take  their  heated 
metal  out  of  the  fire,  they  made  ufe  of  a  ftick  or 
conper  bar.  Their  carpenters  had  no  other  tools  than 
hatchets  made  of  copper  or  flint ;  nor  had  they  learned 
the  ufe  of  iron  ;  though  the  country  affords  mines  of 
that  metal  Inftead  ot  nails,  they  faitened  their  timber 
with  cords  or  the  tough  twigs  of  trees.  A  thorn,  or 
a  fmall  bone,  ferved  them  for  a  needle ;  and  inftead  of 
thread,  the  finews  of  animals,  or  the  fibres  of  fome 
plant.  Their  knives  were  made  of  flint  or  copper, 
y  When  the  Spaniards  firft  vihted  this  country,  they 

•efs  of  it  agitated  by  a  civil  war.    Huana  Capac,  the 

^faci  ^^"^^  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  ftate,  was  ftat- 
\  by  aed  on  the  throne  ;  Who  is  reprefented  as  a  prince  no 
war  lefs  confpicuous  for  his  abilities  in  war  than  for  his 
"^'^e  pacific  virtues.  By  him  the  kingdom  of  Q^ito  was 
fubdued,  which  almoft  dou'ded  the  extent  of  the  do  - 
minions and  power  of  the*  Peruvian  empire.  Notwith- 
llanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  againft  pol- 
lutina  the  Mood  of  the  Inca  with  any  foreign  alliance, 
Huana  married  the  daughter  of  the  conquered  mo- 
sarch,  ly  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Atahualpn^  com- 
monly written  Atabal'ifa,  to  whom,  at  his  death  in 
J  529,  be  left  the  kingdom  of  Qu'to,  beftowing  the 
seft  of  his  ^minions  upon  Huafcar  his  eldeft  fon  by  a 
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mother  of  the  royal  race.  This  produced  a  civil  war, 
in  which  Atabalipa  proved  viftorious,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  putting 
to  death  all  the  defcendants  of  Manco  Capac,  ftyled 
the  children  of  the  Sun^  whom  he  could  feize  either  by 
forre  or  ftratagem  ;  however,  from  a  political  motive, 
he  fprred  the  life  of  his  rival  Huafcar,  who  hadHlie 
misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  in  an  engas^ement^ 
that,  by  iffuing  out  orders  in  his  name,  he  might  more 
eafily  eftablifh  his  own  authority,  and  cover  the  ille- 
gality of  his  birth. 

This  conteft  had  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Peruvians,  that  they  never  once  attempted  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  fom« 
time,  however,  before  Pizarro  was  informed  of  tliii 
conteft,  fo  much  in  his  favour.  The  firft  intelligence 
which  he  received  of  it  was  a  mefTage  from  Huafcar, 
aflcing  his  affiftance  againft  Atabalipa,  whom  he  re- 
prefented as  a  rebel  and  an  ufurper.  Pizarro  per- 
ceived the  Importance  of  the  Intellieence,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  pufh  forward,  while  inteftine  dif- 
cord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  at- 
tack him  with  their  whole  force.  Being  obliged  to  di- 
vide his  troops,  In  order  to  leave  a  garr-fm  In  St  Mi- 
chael, which  might  fef^e  for  a  place  of  retreat  in 
cafe  of  a  difafter,  he  began  his  march  with  only  62 
horfemen  and  102  foot-foldiers,  20  of  whom  were 
armed  with  crofs-bows,  and  only  three  with  mufkets. 
He  direfted  his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  a  fmall 
town  at  the  diftance  of  12  days  march  from  St  Mi- 
chael, where  Atabalipa  was  encatnped  with  a  confi- 
derahle  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  faf, 
an  ofiircr  difpatched  by  the  Infca  met  him  with  a  va- 
luable prefent  from  th.;t  prince,  accompanied  vdth  a 
proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  his  affurances  of  a  friendly 
reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro^  according  to  the 
ufual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  America,  pretend- 
ed to  come  as  the  arabaffador  of  a  very  powerful  mo- 
narch, and  declared  that  he  was  now  advancing  with 
intention  to  offer  Atabalipa  his  aid  againft  thofe  ene- 
mies who  difputed  his  title  to  the  throne. 

As  the  objett  of  the  Spaniards  In  entering  their  And  by 
coimtry  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  the  Peru  •  their  igno- 
vians,  they  had  formed  various  conjeflures  concerning ''^"'^^  °^ 
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It,  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they  fhould  ^j^^  gpj^^ 
confi^er  their  new  guefts  as  beings  of  a  fuperlor  nature,  niards. 
v;'ho  had  vifited  them  from  fome  beneficent  motive,  or 
as  formi'"able  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to 
their  repofe  and  liberty.  The  continual  profeffions  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
happinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion  ;  the  outrages 
which  they  cornmitttd,  their  rapacloufnefs  and  cruel- 
ty, were  awful  cosfirmatlons  of  the. latter.  While  in 
this  ftate  of  uncertairt'ty,  Pizarro's'  declaration  of  his 
pacific  intentions  fo  far  removed  all  the  Inca's  fears, 
that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception. 
In  confcquence  of  this  relolution,  the  Spaniards  were 
allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity  acrofs  the  fandy  defert 
between  St  Michael  and  Motupe,  where  the  moft 
feeble  efTort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable 
diftreffes  which  they  fuffered  in  pafTing  through  that 
comfortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  them. 
From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains 
which  encompafs  the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  pafs- 
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eJ  tlircugh  a  defile  fo  narrow  and  Inacceflil.Ie 
fe;v  men  miglit  have  defended  it  againft  a  numerous  ar- 
my. But  here  likewife,  from  the  fame  inconfiJerate 
cteJuiity  of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  op- 
pe  flit  on,  and  took  quiet  poffelTion  of  a  fort  eretteJ  for 
the  feduricy  of  that  important  ft^ition.  As  they  now 
approached  near  to  Caxamalca,  Atabah'pa  renewed 
his  profeffions  of  friendfhip  ;  and,  as  an  'evidence  of 
his  fincerity,  fent  them  prcfents  of  greater  valHe  than 
the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pofieflion  of 
a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  houfe  which 
the  Spanlfli  hiftorians  call  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on 
the  other  a  temple  of  the  fun,  the  whole  furrounded 
With  a  ftrong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had 
ported  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  ftalion,  he  dif- 
patched  Hernando  Sot©,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
to  the  camp  of  Atabalipa,  which  was  about  a  league 
diftant  from  the  town.  He  inRru61ed  them  to  confirm 
the  declaration  which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pa- 
cific difpoficion,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the 
Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention 
of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country.    They  were 


trcate:'  with  all  the  rcfpcdful  hofpital'ty  ufual  among 
the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  moll  cordial 
friends,  and  Atabalipa  promifed  to  vifit  the  Spanifli 
commander  next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  de- 
portment of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of  his 
court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his  fubjefts  ap- 
prbached  his  perfcn  and  obeyed  his  commands,  afto- 
niilied  thofe  Spaniards,  who  had  never  met  in  Ameri- 
ca  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  ca- 
cique of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  Hill 
more  powerfully  attradled  by  the  vaft  profufion  of 
wealth  which  they  obferved  in  the  Tnca's  cfimp.  The 
rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the 
vefTels  or  gold  and  filver  in  which  the  repaft  offered  to 
them  w:js  ferved  up,  the  multitude  of  utenfils  of  every 
kind  formed  of  thofe  precious  metals,  opened  profpefts 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of 
the  J  6th  century  could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  v/arm  with  admiration  and  defire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  fuch  a  de- 
fcriptlon  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  a»  confirmed  Pi- 
zarro in  a  refolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  his  own  obfcvvation  of  American  manners  du- 
ring his  long  fervice  in  the  ISIew  World,  as  well  as 
from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from 
feizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  conftquence  it 
was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  peifidious.  Not- 
withftanding  the  charadier  he  had  alTumed  of  an  am- 
balTador  from  a  powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an 
alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  riolation  of  the  repeat- 
ed offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  frieiid- 
fkip  and  aiTiflance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  unfufplcious  fimplicity  with  which  Atabalipa  re- 
lied on  his  proiefSons,  and  to  feize  his  perfon  during 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  with  the  fame 
deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion, as  if  it  hr:d  refledte/i  no  difgrace  on  himfelf  or 
his  country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  fmall 
fqiiadrons,  under  the  command  of  his  brothtrs  Ferdi- 
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that  a  nand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar  ;  his  infantry  was  formed 
into  one  body,  except  20  of  moft  tried  courage,  whom 
he  k?pt  near  his  own  perfon  to  fnpport  him  in  the 
dcngerous  fervice  which  he  referved  for  himfelf ;  the 
aitillery.  confifting  of  two  field- piece,?,  and  the  crofs- 
bow  men,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which 
Atabalipa  was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to 
keep  within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until  the  fignal 
for  aftion  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in 
motion.  But  as  Atabalipa  was  folicitous  to  appear 
with  the  greateft  fpkndour  and  magnificence  in  his 
firfl  interview  with  the  ftrangers,  the  prep  irations  for 
this  were  fo  tedious,  that  the  day  wv.s  far  advanced 
before  he  began  his  march.  Even  then,  left  the  or- 
der of  the  proceffion  fhould  be  deranged,  he  moved  fo 
flowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient  and  ap- 
prehenfiv6  that  fome  fufpicion  of  their  intention  might 
be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  remove  this, 
Pizarro  difpatched  one  of  his  officers  with  fiefh  affa- 
rances  of  his  friendly  (iifpofition.  At  length 'the  Inca 
approached.  Firft  of  all  appeared  400  men  in  an 
uniform  drefs,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way  before 
him.  He  himfeif,  fitting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorn^ 
ed  with  plumes  ot  various  colours,  and  almoft  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  filver  enriched  with  precious 
flones,  was  carried  <^'i  the  (houlders  of  his  principal  at- 
tendants. Behind  liim  came  fome  chief  officers  of  his 
court,  carried  in  the  fame  manner.  Several  bands 
of  fingers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade  ; 
and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops,  amouKc- 
ing  to  more  than  30,000  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  ne;^r  the  Spanifli  quarters,  father 
Vincent  Valverede,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advan- 
ced with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in  the 
other,  and  in  a  long  difcourfe  explained  to  him  the 
dodrine  ©f  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarna- 
tion, the  fufFerings  ar,d  refurredion  of  Jefus^Chrift,  the 
appointment  of  St  Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth, 
the  tranfmiffion  of  his  apoftolical  power  by  fucceflion  to 
thepoped,  the  donation  made  to  tlie  king  of  Caflile  by 
pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World. 
In  confequencc  of  all  this,  he  required  Atabalipa  to 
embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  fii- 
preme  jurifdidion  of  the  pope,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful  fovereign  ;  promifing,  if 
he  complied  inftantly  with  this  requifitien,  that  the 
Caflilian  monarch  would  preteft  his  dom.inions,  and 
permit  him  to  continue  in  the  exerclfe  of  his  royal  au- 
thority but  if  he  fhould  impioufly  refufe  to  obey  this 
fummons,  he  denounced  war  againft  him  in  his  mailer's 
name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  moft  dreadful  ef- 
feds  of  his  vengeance. 

This  ftrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  myfteries, 
and  alluding  to  unknown  fads,  of  which  no  power  of 
eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  diftind  idea 
to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely  tranflated  by  an  unflvil- 
ful  interpreter,  little  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the 
Spanifh  tongue,  and  incapable  of  exprelTmg  himfelf 
with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its 
general  tenor  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  Ata- 
balipa. Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning, 
filled  him  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation.  His  re- 
plyj  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  ob- 
ierving,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which 
4  "kg- 
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he  reig'neJ  by  hereditary  fucceffion  ;  and  added,  that 
he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  piieft  fhould  pre- 
tend to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to 
him  ;  that  if  fuch  a  prepotterous  grant  had  been  made, 
fee,  who  was  the  rightful  poflenbr,  refufed  to  confirm 
it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the  religious 
inflitutions  eltablifhed  by  his  anceftors  ;  nor  would  he 
forfake  the  fervice  of  the  fun,  the  immortal  divinity 
whom  he  and  hts  people  revered,  in  order  to  worfhip 
the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fubjeft  to  death  ; 
that  with  refpeft  to  other  matters  qontained  in  bis  dif- 
courfe,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did 
not  now  underftand  their  meaning,  he  defired  to  know 
where  he  had  learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  In 
this  book,"  anfwered  Valverede,  reaching  out  to  him 
his  breviary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly  ;  and  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear  :  "  Thie,"  fays 
he,  "  is  filent  ;  it  tells  me  nothing  and  threw  it 
with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  run- 
ning towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  "  To  arms, 
Chriflians,  to  arms;  the  word  of  God  is  infulted  ;  a-, 
venge  this  pror"anation  on  thofe  impious  dogs.'' 

Pizarro,  who  during  this  long  conference  had  with 
diffioulty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  to  feiae  the  rich 
fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  fo  near  a  view,  imme- 
diately gave  the  fignal  of  afiault.  At  once  the  martial 
n-ufic  ftruck  up,  the  cannon  tnd  mufkets  began  to 
fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the 
infantry  rufhed  on  fword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians, 
aftonifhed  at  the  fudi'.enncfs  of  an  attack  which  they 
did  not  expeft,  and  difmayed  with  the  dcftruflive  eF- 
ftSs  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  itrefiftible  impreffion  of 
the  cavalry,  fled  with  univerfal  confternation  on  every 
lide,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy 
or  to  defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
choftn  band,  advanced  direftly  towards  the  Inca  ;  and 
though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  officious 
zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied 
one  with  another  in  facrificinjr  their  own  lives,  that 
they  might  cover  the  fncred  perfon  of  their  fovereipn, 
the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to  the  royal  feat ;  and 
Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to 
the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  a  prifoner  to  his  quar- 
ters. 'I'he  fate  of  the  monaich  inoreafed  the  precipi- 
tate flight  of  his  folloivers.  TT.e  Spaniards  purfucd 
them  towards  every  quarter,  and,  with  deliberate  and 
unrelenting  barbarity,  continued  to  fl  lughter  wretclied 
fugitives,  who  never  once  offered  at  i;tfiftance.  The 
carnage  did  not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of' day.  Above 
ijooo  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a  fingle  Spaniard 
fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  hut  Pizarro  himfelf,  whofe 
hand  was  (lightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  foldiers,  while 
ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca. 

The  plunde  r  taken  on  this  occafion  was  immeiife, 
but  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  unfatisfied  ;  which  being 
obferved  by  the  Inca,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  himfelf 
to  their  ruling  paffion,  avarice,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
liberty:  and  therefore  ofFtr^d  fuch  a  ranfom  as  afto- 
nifhed them,  even  after  all  they  knew  concerning  the 
opulence  of  the  country.  The  apartment 'in  which  he 
was  confined  was  22  feet  in  length  iind  i6  in  breadth  ; 
and  all  this  fpat  e  he  engaged  to  fill  with  veffels  of  gold 
as  high  as  be  could  reach.  This  propofal  was  eagerly 
caught  by  Pizarro,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon  the 
•walls  to  mark  the  ftipulated  height. 
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Atabalipa,  charmed  with  the  thoughts  of  liberty, 
immediately  fet  aborit  performing  his  part  of  the  agree-  • 
ment,  and  difpatched  meflcngers  into  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  in  order  to  colleft  the  immcnfe  quantity  of 
gold  which  he  had  promifed  ;  and  thougti  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  was  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
fuch  was  the  veneration  which  his  fubjefts  had  for  him» 
that  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  as  great  alacrity  as 
though  he  had  been  at  full  liberty ;  while  lie,  in  the 
mean  time,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being 
foon  relerfed,  made  no  preparations  for  expelling  the 
invaders  frofh  his  dominions. 

In  a  fhort  time  Pizarro  received  intelligence  that 
Almagro  was  arrived  at  St  Michael  with  a  reinforce- 
ment equal  to  the  force  he  had  with'  him.  This  was 
a  p~iatter  of  great  joy  to  the  Spaniards,  and  no  fmall 
vexation  to  Atabalipa,  who  now  confidered.  his  king- 
dom as  in  danger  of  being  totally  over-run  by  thefe 
ilrangers,  whofe  force  he  neither  knew,  nor  the  means 
they  had  of  trar.fporting  themfelves.  For  this  reafoa 
he  determined  to  put  his  brother  Huafc?.r  to  death, 
left  he  fhould  join  the  ftrangers  againft  him.  To  thi"? 
he  was  the  rather  inclined,  as  he  had  got  informatioa 
that  the  captive  prince  had  been  making  applications- 
to  them,  and  had  offered  them  a  much  larger  fum 
than  what  was  ftipulated  for  the  Inca's  ranfom;  and 
in  confequence  of  this  determination  the  unfortunate 
prince  loft  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Ca- 
xamalca  with  vaft  quantities  of  treafure  ;  the  fight  of* 
w-hich  fo  much  inflamed  the  Spaniards,  that  they  in- 
fiftcd  upon  an  imm.ediate  divifion  :  and  this  being 
complied  with,  there  fell  to  the  fhare  of  each  hotfemaii 
8000  pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  to  the  value  of  as 
many  pounds  fierling  in  the  prefcnt  century,  and  half  as- 
much  to  each  foot- fold ier,  Pizairo  and  his  officers  re-  ~ 
ceiving  fliares  proportfon:'.ble  to  their  dignity.  A  fiUh 
part  was  rtferved  for  the  emperor,  together  with  lorae 
veffels  of  curious  workm  fhip  as  a  prefent.  In  cour 
fequence  of  this,  immenfc  acquifition  of  wealth,  many 
of  the  Spaniards  became  clamorous  for  their  difcharge  ; 
which  was  readily  granted  by  their  general,  as  well 
knowing  that  the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  not 
fail  to  allure  adventurers  more  hardy,  though  kfs  opu- 
lent, to  his  ftandr.rd. 

After  this  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  Atabalipa  was  very  Pizarro  jt:*. 
importunate  with  Pizarro  in  order  to  recover  his  liber^  Solves  to 
ty  ;  but  the  Spaniard,  with  unparalleled  treachery  ^-^d  j'"^'^^'!^ 
cruelty,  had  now  determined  to  put  him  to  d.eath.  Totj^^^jj, 
this  he  was  urged  by  Almagro's  foldiers,  who,  though 
they  had  received  an  equal  fhare  with  the  reft,  were 
ilill  unfatisfied.     The  Inca's  ranfom  had  not  been 
completed  ;  and  they  were  apprehcnfive,  that  whatever, 
fums  niight  afterwards  be  brought  in,  the  troops  of 
Pizarro  would  appropriate  them  to  themfelves  as  part 
of  that  ranfom.  They  infifted  with  Pizarro,  therefore, 
to  put  him  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  might ' 
for  the  future  be  on  an  equal  footing.  Accounts 
were  likewile  received  that  troops  were  affembling  in 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  Pizarro 
fufpcfted  to  be  done  by  the  Inca's  oxders.    Thefe  ac- 
counts were  heightened  by  cne  Philippillo  an  Indian 
interpreter,  who  had  conceived  a  paffion  for  one  of 
the  unhappy  monarch's  wives ;  and  for  that  reafcn 
wifhed  to  hiive- him  put  to  death.    Atabalipa  himfelf, 
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FcFii.  too,  had  the  misfortune  to  haften  his  own  ruin  by  his 
'  conceiving  a  contemptuous  notion  of  Pizarro,  which 
he  had  not  the  precaution  to  conceaL  He  had,  fince 
they  were  firll  dtfcovered  by  him,  admired  the  Enro- 
pean  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  wifhed  much  to 
know  whether  he  fliould  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  ac- 
quired talent,  in  on'er  to  determine  this,  he  defired 
one  of  the  foldiers  \irho  guarded  him  to  write  the  name 
of  God  upon  tlie  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  (howedto 
feveral  Spaniards  fucceffively,  ailcing  its  meaning;  and, 
to  his  furprife,  they  all  returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At 
length  Pizarro  entered  ;  ?.n(l,  on  prefencing  it  to  him., 
he  blufhed,  and  was  obHged  to  owr.  his  ignorance  ; 
which  infp'red  the  Inca  with  the  contemptuous  notion 
-  ot  him  ahove-raent)one;h 
tabalipa  I"  order,  however,  to  give  foine  fliow  of  jnftice  to 
accufed  andfuch  a  detcftable  aftion,  and  that  he  might  he  ex- 
empted from  ftanding  fnigly  as  the  perpetrator,  Pi- 
zarro refolved  to  accwfe  the  Inca  of  fome  capital  crime, 
and  inftitutc  a  court  of  ju  licaturc  for  the  purpofe  of 
trying  him.  For  this  purpofe,  he  appointed  himfelf 
and  Almagro,  with  two  affiftants,  as  judges,  with  full 
•powers  to  acquit  or  condemn  ;  an  attorney-general 
was  named  to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the  k-np-'g 
name  ;  counfellors  were  chofen  to  affift  the  prifoner  in 
his  deferrce  ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the 
proceedines  of  court.  Before  this  Ibange  tribunal  a 
charge  was  exhibited  ftill  more  amar.ingf.  It  confifted 
of  vr.rious  articles  :  that  Atabal'pa,  though  a  baflard, 
had  difpolfeflcd  the  law'^ul  owner  of  the  throne,  and 
ufurped  the  rrgal  power  ;  that  he  had  put  his  bro- 
ther and  I  '.wful  fovf reign  to  death  ;  th-at  he  was  an 
idob.ter,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded 
the  cffering  up  of  human  facrifioes  ;  that  he  had  a 
great  number  of  coaciil.ines  ;  th  it  f  nee  his  imprifon- 
ment,  he  had  wafted  and  en  hezzied  the  royal  trea- 
fures,  which  now  belonged  of  rii'ht  to  the  conquerors; 
and  that  he  had  excited  his  fubjefts  to  take  up  arms 
againfl  the  Spaniards.  On  thtfe  hearts  of  accufation 
they  proceeded  to  try  the  fovereign  of  a  great  empire, 
over  whom  they  had  no  jurifdi<5lion.  To  all  thefe 
char-^es  the  Inca  pleaded  not  guilty.  With  refpeft  to 
the  death  of  his  brother,  he  alleged,  that  the  Spa- 
niards could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  faft.  W/th 
regard  to  the  taxes  which  he  had  levied,  and  the  wars 
he  had  carried  on,  they  were  nothing  to  the  Spa- 
niards :  and  as  to  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Spaniards, 
he  utterly  denied  it.  He  called  heaven  and  earth  to 
witnefs  the  integrity  of  his  conduft,  and  how  faith- 
fully he  had  performed  his  engagements,  and  the  per- 
fidy of  his  acc;ifers.  He  defired  to  befentoverlo 
Spain  to  take  his  trial  before  the  emperor  ;  but  no 
regard  was  paid  to  his  intreaties.  He  was  condemned 
to  6e  burnt  alive  ;  which  cruel  fentence  was  mitigated, 
as  a  great  favour,  to  ftrangling  ;  and  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch was  executed  without  mercy. 

The  death  of  the  Inca  w^s  followed  by  a  revolution 
in  the  Spanifh  affairs,  who  now  became  generilly 
odious.  Hideous  cries  were  ftt  np  by  his  women  as 
the  funeral  proceiTnn  pafled  by  their  apartment  ;  many 
offered  to  bury  themfelves  ahve  with  him  ;  and  on 
being  hindered,  ftrangled  themfelves  out  of  grief  and 
A  .'^neral  '^^^^  whole  town  of  <Jaxamalca  was  filled 

revdt'o7  ^^^^  lamentation,  which  quickly  extended  itfelf  over 
the  Peru-  the  whok  kingdom.   Frien is  and  entniies  accufed  the 
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Spaniards  of  inhumanity  and  treachery.  Loads  of  I» 
gold  that  were  coming  to  Caxamalca  by  order  of  the 
deceafed  Inca  were  now  flopped  ;  and. the  io^s  of  the 
treafure  was  the  firfl  unfortunate  confequtnce  which 
the  Spani.irds  felt  from  their  late  iniquitous  conduft. 
The  two  factions  of  Indians  united  againft  Pizarro  ; 
and  many  of  the  Spaniards  not  only  exclaimed  againft 
tlic  cruelty  of  the  judges,  but  would  even  have  mu- 
tinied, had  not  a  ftnfe  of  the  impending  danger  kept 
them  quiet.  At  Cuzco  the  friends  ot  the  emperor 
Huafcar  proclaimed  Manco  Capac  the  legitimate'bro- 
thei-  of  tlic  iate  Inca,  determining  to  fupport  him  to 
the  lall  againft  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
Pizarro,  in  the  mean  time,  fet  up  Taparpa,  the  fon 
of  Atabslipa,  caufing  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  an  emperor.  Immediately  he  fet  out 
for  Cuzco,  the  gainiuGj  of  which  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  his  defign.  An  army  of  Indians  occupied 
the  paffes,  and  refolved  to  difpute  his  -progrefs.  The 
conteft,  however,  was  foon  ('ccided  ;  the  Spanifh  ca^ 
valry  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  and  great 
numbers  of  IndiL«as  were  flain.  The  conquerors  gained 
a  confiderable  booty  ;  and  Pizarro  difpatchsd  Alma- 
gro to  reduce  Cuzco,  while  he  himfelf  founded  a  new 
colony  in  the  fruitful  valley  o-f  Xauna  ;  which,  ho".v» 
ever,  was  not  permanent,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
the  place  where  Lim.a  now  ftdnds. 

While  Pizarro  was  thus  employed,  another  com- 
mander, named  Ferdinando  Soto,  was  detached  with 
60  horfe  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and 
clear  the  road  for  the  march  of  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  He  was  oppofed  by  a  formidable  coUcftion  of 
Indians,  who  l.ad  fortified  themfelves  in  order  to  de- 
fend a  pafs  againft  him  :  for  which  rcafon,  fearing  left 
his  ftrength  might  be  unequal,  he  fent  a  meffage  to 
Pizarro,  detiring  that  the  Inca  might  join  him,  think- 
ing that  his  prefence  would  awe  the  Peruviansj^^and 
prevent  the  further  efFufion  of  blood  ;  but  his  expeda- 
tions  were  fruftrated  by  the  death  of  the  Inca,  which 
happened  about  this  time ;  fo  that  there  was  now  a 
neceflity  for  having  recourfe  to  arms  ;  for  as  the  Spa- 
niards fet  up  no  perfoH  in  his  room,  the  title  of  MancO 
Capac  was  univerfally  acknowledged. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  fupply  of  foldiers  arriving 
from  Spain,  Benalcazar,  governor  of  St  Michael,  un- 
dertook an  expedition  againft  Qiiito,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atabalipa  had  left 
the  greateft  part  of  hid  treafure.  He  accomplifhed 
his  purpofe  with  very  great  difficulty,  having  a  coun- 
try covered  with  rocks  and  mountains  to  pafs,  and 
being  oppofed  by  large  bodies  of  the  natives.  But 
when  he  got  pofteflion  of  the  city,  to  his  extreme  mor- 
tlfi.  ation,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  carried  off 
all  their  gold  and  filver  ;  for  they  being  now  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
taken  care  to  difappoint  it,  by  removing  the  trcafurcs 
which  they  knew  very  well  had  been  the  caufe  of  the 
expedition. 

About  the  fame  time  Alvarado  governor  of  Guati-  chi 
mala,  invaded  the  province  of  Chih.    In  this  expedi-ded 
tion  his  troops  endured  fuch  hardthips,  and  fuffcred  ^^^a 
fo  much  from  the  cold  among  the  Andes,  that  a  fifth 
part  of  the  men  and  all  the  horfts  diec^,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  reft  were  fo  m.uch  difpirited  and  ema- 
ciated, that  they  became  quite  unfit  for  fervice.  What 
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was  worft  of  all»  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 

their  journey,  t^ey  met  with  a  body  of  Spaniards 
drawn  up  in  hoftde  array  to  oppofe  them.  Thefe  had 
been  fent  againft  liirrji  hy  Pizarro,  who  claimed  Chili 
as  part  of  his  jurif  lifkion,  and  were  now  joined  by 
Benalcazar,  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  Al- 
varad'o,  however,  advanced  boldly  to  the  attack  ;  but, 
on  the  interpofition  oh  fome  moderate  men  in  each 
p  riy,  the  difference  was  accommodated.  Alvarado 
tnjraged  to  return  to  his  government,  upon  his  being 
paid  100,000  pefos  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  arma- 
ment. However,  rhoft  oF  his  followers  remained  in  the 
country,  and  enliftcd  in  the  fervice  of  Piznrro. 

In  the  meantime  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  the  brother  of 
the  general,  had  landed  in  Spain,  where  he  produced 
fuch  immenfe  quantitit-s  of  gold  and  filver  as  aftoniOi- 
ed  the  court,  even  after  all  they  had  feen  of  the  wealth 
of  their  new  dikovered  territories.  The  genetsl's  au- 
s  thority  was  conlirmed  to  him  with  new  powers  and 
d  privileges,  and  the  addition  of  70  leaeues  extending 
along  the  ccaft,  to  the  fouthw-rd  of  the  territory 
gianud  in  his  former  patent.  ALnagro  had  the  tide 
of  adelantado  or  governor  conferred  upon  hira,  with 
jurifdidion  over  2e,o  leagues  of  a  country  lying  fouth- 
ward  from  the  province  alloted  to  Pizarro  \  he  him- 
felf  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Jago.  ^ 

Of  thefe  tpanfaAions  fome  accounts  were  received  at 
Peru  before  the  arrival  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro  himfelf ; 
and  no  fooner  did  .'^Imagro  hear  that  he  had  obtained 
the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than, 
pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  all  Peru,  lay 
within  his  jurifdiSion,  he  attempted  to  feize  it.  Pi- 
zarro was  no  lefs  ready  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  a  very 
dangerous  civil  war  was  about  to  take  place,  when  the' 
quarrel  was  made  up,  on  cond'tion  that  Almagro 
ftiould  attempt  the  conquefl  of  Chili ;  and  if  he  did 
not  find  there  an  eftabUfhment  equivalent  to  bis.  ex- 
peftations,  Pizarro  (hould  yield  up  to  him  part  of 
Peru. 

By  this  reconciliation  Pizarro  was  left  at  liberty 
to  fettle  the  internal  policy  of  his  province,  which, 
thoui-h  little  quaUfied  for  a  legiflator,  he  attempted, 
by  dividing  the  country  into  various  diftrifts,  ap- 
pomting  magiftrates  to  prelide  in  each,  and  effahlifh- 
ing  fuch  regulations  concerning  the  adminiflration  of 
juflice,  the  royal  revenue,  &c.  as  occurred  to  him.^ 
The  feat  of  government  he  removed  from  Cuzco  to  Li- 
ma, which  he  named  Ceudad  des  los  Reyes,  and  which 
name  it  ftill  retains  among  the  Spaniards  in  all  legal 
and  formal  deeds.  Its  other  name,  Lma,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Kimac^  the  name  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
city  flands. 

In  the  rnean  time  Almagro  had  fet  out  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Chili ;.  the  event  of  which  has  been  related 
under  the  article  Chili  ;  and  while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, Pizarro  encouraged  fome  of  his  moil  diftin- 
guilhed  officers  to  invade  thofe  provinces  of  the  empire 
which  had  not  yet  been  vifited  by  the  Spaniards,  i  his 
be  did  with  a  view  to  keep  tbtm  employed,  and  pre'- 
vent  tumults  ;  but  it  was  attended  with  very  terrible 
confequences.  No  fooner  did  Manco  Crspae  the  Inca 
perceive  the  fecurity  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  dividing 
their  forces,  than  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  making 
one  vigorous  effort  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  himfelf 
aad  hia  countrymen,  and  expel  the  invaders,  who  had 
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tyrannized  In  fuch  a  cruel  manner.    Though  ftriftly  Vtri. 
guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  be  found  means -to  commu-  — v""~' 

nicace  his  intentions  to  the  chief  men  of  his  nation, 

whom  hejoine  l  in  the  year  1536,  under  pretence  of 

celebrating  a  feftival  which  he  had  obtained  liberty 

from  Pizarro  to  attend.    Upon  this  the  ftandard  of  A  dreadiFal 

war  was  immediately  erefted,  and  a  moft  formidable 

■^10      ■  ,1-  1  •  a    •         f  of  the  Pe* 

army,  according  to  the  Spaniih  luitonans,  or  20o,coo  j.^y-^jjg^ 

men  collected.  Many  Spaniards  were  maffacred  in 
their  habitations,  and'fL-veral  detachments  entirely  cut 
off ;  and  while  this  vaft  army  laid  liege  to  Cuzco,  ano- 
ther formidable  body  invefted  Lima,  and  kept  the  go- 
vernor clofely  fhnt  up.  The  greateft  cflfort,  however, 
was  made  againft  Cuzco,  which  was  defended  by  Pi- 
zarro and  his  two  brothers,  with  only  170  men.  The 
fitge  lalled  nine  months  ;  many  of  t  :e  Spaniards  were 
killed  ;  among  whom  was  Juan  Pizarro,  the  general's 
brother,  and  the  beff  beloved  of  them  all.  ihe  reft 
were  reduced  to  the  moft  defperate  fituation,  when 
Almagro  appeared  fuddenly  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Cuzco.  He  had  received  fuch  accounts  of  the  infur- 
reftion  In  Peru,  as  would  at  any  race  have  determined 
him  to  return  to  the  afliflance  of  Pizarro  ;  but  befides 
this,  he  had  now  received  the  royal  patent,  creating 
him  governor  of  Chili,  and  deemed  it  certain  beyond 
all  contradicf  ion,  that  Cuzco  lay  within  his  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  for  which  reafon  he  haftened  to  prevent  it  from 
faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.  On  his  arri- 
val his  affiftance  was  folicited  by  both  parties.  The 
Inca  made  many  advantageous  propofals;  but  at  length 
defp-iiring  of  o!)taIning  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spa- 
niard, he  attacked  him  In  the  night  by  furprife  with 
a  great  body  of  chofen  troops.  But  the  Spanifh  va.  They  are  - 
lour  and  difcipline  prevailed  againft  all  the  fiurabers  of  ^efeated^ 
their  enemies  ;  and  the  Peruvians  were  repulfed  with^"^^t^* 
fuch  {laughter,  that  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  dif-  ^ 
perfed,  and  Almagro  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
without  oppofition.  Pizarro's  brothers  took  meafurea 
to  oppofe  his  entrance  ;  but  prudence  for  the  prefent 
reftrained  both  parties  from  entering  into  a  civil  war 
while  they  were  furrounded  with  enemies  ;  and  there- 
fore each  leader  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  followers 
of  his  antagonift.  In  this  Almagro  had  the  advantage  ;  . 
and  fo  many  of  Pizarro's  troops  deferted  in  the  night, . 
that  Almagro  was  encouraged  to  advance  towards  the 
city,  where  he  furprifed  the  centinels ;  and  invefting 
the  haufe  where  the  two  brothers  were  lodged,  he  cera- 
pelled  them,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  to  furrender 
at  difcretlon ;  and  Almagro'e  authority  over  Cuzco 
was  immediately  recognized  as  authentic. 

In  this  fray  only  two  or  three  perlons  were  killed  ;  Civil  war; 
but  matters  foon  began  to  wear  a  more  ferious  afpe£f.  becween 
Francis  Pizarro,  having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who^^'^^^^^ 
Invefted  Lima,  and  received  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments from  other  provinces^  ordered  500  men  under 
the  command  of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado  to  march  to  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  it  they  were  not  al. 
ready  cut  off.    They  advanced  to  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  capital,  before  they  knew  that  they  had  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  the  Indians  to  encounter.  When 
they  faw  their  countrymen  drawn  up  on- the  banks  of 
a  river  to  oppofe  them,  they  were  greatly  furprifed  j 
however,    '  Imagro,  v.fho  wifhed  ratfier  to  gain  thera 
than  to  figr.t,  began  with  attempting  to  feduce  their 
leadcr.»    Alvarado  could  not  by  any  n^eans  be  gained 
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over  ;  feiit  being  inferior  'n  military  Almagro  at- 
tacked him  by  furprife,  entirely  defeated  and  difperfed 
his  army,  .taking  hiir.felf  and  fome  of  his  principal  of- 
ficers prifoners. 

This  viftoty  feemed  decifivc  ;  and  Almagro  was  ad- 
vifed  to  make  it  fo  by  putting  to  death  Gonzalo  and 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  Alvarado,  and  fome  others  whom 
he  could  not  hope  to  gain.    This  advice,  however,  he 
declined  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  a  defire  of 
making  his  adverfary  appear  the  aggreffor.    For  thefe 
reafons,  inftead  of  matching  direftly  againft  Pizarro, 
he  retired  quietly  to  Cuzco  ;  which  gave  his  a 'verfary 
lirne  to  recoUeft  hirafelf  from  the  difotder  into  which 
the  news  of  fo  many  difafters  had  thrown  him.  He 
began  again  to  prailife  upon   Almagto   thofe  artT? 
which  had  before  proved  fuccef^ful ;   and  Almagro 
again  fnffered  himfclf  to  be  deceived  by  pretended  of- 
fers of  pacification.    The  negociations  for  this  pur- 
J)ofe  were  protrafled  for  feveral  months  ;    and  while 
Almagro  vfas  employed  in  detefting  and  eluding  the 
fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor,  Gcnzalo  Pi- 
5.arro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  fol- 
diers  who  guarded  them,  and  not  only  made  their  own 
efcp.pe,  but  perfuaded  60  of  Almagro's  men  to  ac- 
company thera.    There  now  remained  only  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  in  the  hands  of  Almagro;  and  he  was  delivered 
by  another  aft  of  treachery.    The  jreneral  propofcd 
that  all  points  of  controverfy  fiiould  be  fubmitted  to 
"the  decifion  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  that  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  (hould  be  iriftantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  return  to 
Spain,  together  with  fome  other  officers  whom  the 
general  propofed  to  fend  over  to  fhov/  the  juftice  of 
his  claims.    Though  the  intention  of  Pizarro  by  ma- 
king this  propofal  was  evident,  Almagro  was  deceived 
by  it,  and  releafed  thofe  whom  Pizarro  wanted;  which 
lie  had  no  fooner  done,  than  the  latter  threw  off  all 
difguife,  and  openly  declared,  that  arms  alone  muft 
now  decide  the  matter  between  them.    He  therefore 
-immediately  fet  out  for  Cuzco  with  an  army  of  yco 
men,  to  which  Almaero  had  only  500  to  oppofe. 
From  the  weaknefs  of  his  forces,  probably,  Almagro 
did  not  attempt  to  guard  fome  ftrong  pafTcs,  through 
which  Pizarro  had  to  march,  but  waited  patiently  for 
his  adverfary  in  a  plain  open  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pizarro  advanced  without  any 
obftrudtion  from  his  enemy  ;  and  an  engagement  foon 
happened,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoaer.  The  conquerors  behaved  with  great  cruel- 
ty, maffacring  a  great  number  of  ofiicers,  and  treating 
Almagro  himfclf  with  great  feverity.  The  Indians 
had  aflembled  in  ^reat  numbers  to  fee  the  battle,  with 
ara  interjtion  to  jom  the  vanquifhed  party  ;  but  were  fo 
much  overawed  by  the  Spaniards,  that  they  retired 
quietly  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  thus  loft  the 
only  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  expelling  their  ty- 
rants.— Almagro,  after  having  for  fome  months  lan- 
guifhed  in  prifon,  was  at  length  forinally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die  by  Pizarro.  Notwithftanding  his 
confummate  braveiy,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  this 
hardy  veteran  could  not  bear  the  deliberate  approach 
of  death,  but  condefcended  to  ufe  intreaties  to  five  bis 
life.  The  Pizarros,  however,  continued  inflexible  ; 
and  he  was  firft  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  then  publicly 
.  beheaded.    He  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman, 


whom  he  appointed  his  facccfifor,  by  viitue  of  a  power 
granted  him  by  the  emperor,  *— ^< 

As  during  thefe  di'Tenfions  all  intercourfe  with  Spain 
ceafed,  it  was  fome  time  before  the  accou'nts  of  the  civil 
war  were  received  at  court.  The  firft  intelligence  was 
given  by  fome  of  Almagro's  foldiers,  who  had  left 
America  on  the  ruin  of  their  caufe  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  reprefent  the  injuftire  and  violence  of  Pizarro 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  which  ftrongly  prejudiced  the 
emperor  againft  him.  In  a  (hort  time,  however,  Fer- 
dinand Pizarro 'arrived,  and  endeavoured  to  give  mat- 
ters a  new  turn.  The  emperor  was  uncertain  which 
of  them  he  ought  to  believe  ;  and  therefore  thought  it 
neceffary  to  fend  over  fome  perfon  with  ample  powers 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  to  deter- 
mine certainly  who  was  in  the  wrong.  If  he  found  the 
governor  ftill  alive,  he  was  to  afTume  only  the  title  of 
judge,  in  order  to  have  tire  appearance  of  acling  in 
concert  with  him ;  but  if  he  was  dead,  the  vicer&y 
might  ihen  produce  hiscommiffion  appointing  him  Pi- 
sarro's  fucceffor  in  the  government.  This  complaifance 
to  Pi-zarro,  hov/ever,  proceeded  more  from  a  dread  of 
his  power  than  from  any  other  thing  ;  for  in  the  mean 
time,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  arretted  at  Madrid, 
and  confined  to  a  prifon,  where  he  remained  above  20 
years.  The  perfon  nominated  to  this  important  truft 
was  Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro. 

While  this  gentleman  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  Pcnfdi.. 
Pizarro,  confidcring  himfelf  as  the  unrivalled  mafter  of  vided  by 
Peru,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  it8  territories  among  the 
conquerors.;  and  had  this  divifion  been  made  with  any 
degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
had  to  beftow  was  fufficlent  to  have  gratified  his  friends, 
and  to  have  gained  his  enemies.    But  Pizarro  condnc- 
ted  this  tranfaAion,  not  with  the  equity  and  candour  of 
a  judge  attentive  to  difcover  and  to  reward  merit,  but 
with  the  illiberal  fplrit  of  a  party-leader.    Large  di- 
ftrlfts,  in  parts  of  the  country  moft  cultivated  and  po- 
pulous, were  fet  apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted 
to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites.  To 
others,  lots  lefs  valuable  and  inviting  were  afiigned. 
The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongft  whom  were  many 
of  the  original  adventurers,  to  whofe  valour  and  per- 
feverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs,  were 
totally  excluded  from  any  portion  in  thofe  lands,  to] 
wards  the  acquifitlon  of  which  they  had  contributed 
fo  largely.    As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  fets  an 
immoderate  value  upon  his  own  ferviccs,  and  the  idea 
of  each,  concerning  the  recompence  due  to  them,  rofe 
gradually  to  a  more  exor!)itant  height  in  proportion 
as  their  conqucfts  extended,  all  who  were  difappolnted 
in  their  expeftations  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  ra- 
pacioufnefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.    The  par- 
tifans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge. 

Rapid  as  the  progrefs  "of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  bad  been  fince  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  fatisfied.  The  officers 
to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  dif- 
ferent detachments,  penetrated  into  feveral  new  pro- 
vinces ;  and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed  to 
great  hardfhips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  fuffered  diftrefs  not  inferior  amid  ft 
the  wood  aad  marfhes  of  the  plains,  they  made  difco- 
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verles  anH  conquefta  which  extended  their  knowledge    lated  his 
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of  the  country,  as  well  as  added  to  their  power.  Pe 
dro  de  Valdivia  re  affumed  Almagro's  fcheme  of  inva- 
ding'Chili ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fortitude  of  the 
natives  in  defending  their  poneffions,  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqneft  of  the  country,  that  he  founded 
the  city  of  St  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  efta- 
bhfhment  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  there.  But  of  all 
the  enterprifes  undertaken  about  this  period,  that  of 
Gonzales  Pizarro  was  the  moft  remarkable.  The  go- 
vernor,  who  feems  to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in 
Peru  fhould  poflefs  any  ftation  of  diftinguiflied  emi 
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duty  to  his  commander,  and  with  havintr 
abandoned  his  fellow- foldiers  in  a  pathlefs  deffert,  where  ^ 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even  of  fafety, 
but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice  which  they  ex- 
pefted  from  the  hark,  his  crime  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  na- 
vigation of  near  2coo  leagues,  through  unknown  na- 
tions, in  a  veifel  haftily  conftru£led  with  green  timber, 
and  by  very  unflcilful  hands,  without  provifions,  with- 
out a  compafs,  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  ala- 
crity fupplied  every  defeft.  Committing  himfelf  fear- 
lefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  ftream,  the  Napo  bore 


nence  or  authority  but  thofe  of  his  own  family,  had  him  along  to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached  the  great 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his    channel  of  the  Maragnon.    Turning  with  it  towards 


command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother 
Gonzales  to  take  the  government  of  it.   He  inftruftcd 
him  to  attempt  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes;  which,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon 
and  other  valuable  fpices.    Gonzales,  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  lefs  ambitious 
of  acquiring  diftinftion,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  diffi- 
cult fervice.    He  fet  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of 
340  foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom  were  horfemen, 
-with  4000  Indians  to  carry  their  provifions.    In  for- 
cing their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  excefs  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of 
which  they  were  accu(l<imed,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  wretched  attendants.   The  Spaniards,  tho* 
.  more  robuft,  and  inured  to  a  variety  of  climates,  fuf- 
fered  confiderably,  and  loft  fome  men ;  but  when  they 
defcended  into  the  low  country,  their  diftrefs  increafed. 
During  two  months  it  rained  inceffantly,  without  any 
interval  of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes. 
The  vaft  plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering, 
cither  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by 
the  rudeftand  leaft  induftrious  tribes  in  the  New  World, 
yielded  littie  fubfiftence.    They  could  not  advance  a 
ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods,  or  made  it 
through  marfhes.    Such  inceffant  toil,  and  continual 
Scarcity  of  food,  feem  more  than  fufficient  to  have  ex- 
haufted  and  difpirited  any  troops.    But  the  fortitude 
and  perfeverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century 
were  infuperable.    Allured  by  frequent  but  falfe  ac- 
counts of  rich  countries  before  them,  they  perfifted  in 
flrugirling  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters  pour  in- 
to the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur. 
There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built  a*  bark,  which 
they  expeded  would  prove  of  great  utility,  both  in 
conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provifions, 
and  in  exploring  the  country.    This  was  manned  with 
50  foldiets,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orellaiia, 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.    The  ftream  car- 
ried them  down  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they  were  foon 
far  a  head  of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  flowly 
and  with  difficulty  by  land, 
a        At  this  diftance  from  his  commander,  Orellana,  a 
^J"  young  man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  to  fancy  himfelf 
ion,  ifdependent;  and,  tranfported  with  the  predominant 
ftrt's  paffion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  fcheme  of  diftinguifh- 
iiig  himfelf  as  a  difcoverer,  by  following  the  courfe  of 
the  Maragnon  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  andby  fiir- 
veying  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flows.  This 
fcheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous. 
For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having  vio- 
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the  coaft,  he  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  direction.  He 
made  frequent  defcents  on  both  fides  the  river,  fome- 
timcs  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the 
fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks,  and  fometimes  pro- 
curing a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe  with 
more  gentle  tribes.    After  a  long  feries  of  dangers, 
which  he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of 
diftreffes  which  he  fupported  with  no  lefs  magnanimi- 
ty, he  reached  the  ocean,  where  new  perils  awaited 
him.    Thefe  he  likewife  furmounted,  and  got  fafe  to 
the  Spanifh  fettlemcnt  in  the  ifiand  Cubagua ;  from 
thence  he  failed  to  Spain.    The  vanity  natural  to  tra- 
vellers who  vifit  regions  unknown  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  folicitous  to  mag- 
nify his  own  merit,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  marvellous 
in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.    He  pretended  to  have 
difcovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples 
were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  and  defcribed  a  re- 
public of  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have 
extended  their  dominion  over  a  confiderable  traft  of 
the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  vifited.  Extravagant  as 
thofe  tales  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a 
region  abounding  with  gold,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  £/  Dorado,  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to 
be  found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is  wonder, 
ful,  that  it  has  been  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  that 
reafon  and  obfervation  have  exploded  thofe  fables. 
The  voyage,  however,  even  when  ftripped  of  every  ro- 
mantic embellifhment,  deferves  to  be  recorded,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  moft  memora!)le  occurrences  in  that  ad- 
vcntrous  age,  but  as  the  firft  event  that  led  to  any  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  thofe  immenfe  regions  that  ftretch 
eaftward  from  tlie  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can  defcribe  the  confternation  of  Pizarro^ 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana 
to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fuf- 
peft  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  entrufted  with  fuch  an 
important  command,  could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeehng 
as  to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  jundure.  But  imputing  his 
abfence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome  unknown 
accident,  he  advanced  aW^te  50  leagues  alOng  the 
ba'nks  of  the  Mara;s;'ion,  expecting  every  moment  to 
fee  the  bark  appear  with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At 
length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  perifli  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the  courage 
to  remonftrate  againft  his  perfidy.  From  him  he  learn- 
ed  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime  ;  and  his  followers 
perceived  at  once  their  own  dcfperate  fituation,  when 
deprived  of  'chflr  only  refource.  Thefpirit  of  the  ftout- 
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Heru.  bea,rt€d  veteran  funk  within  him  5  and  all  demaa-'S- 
U.--V-— — '  igjj  inilantly.    Pizarro,  though  he  af- 

jT^^.^^g  j3j_ fumed  an  appearance  of  tr4nq'uilllty,  did  not  oppofe 
llrefs  of     their  iaclination.    But  he  was  now  1200  miles  from 
Gonzales    Quito  ;  and  in  that  long  march  the  Spaniards  encoun- 
^.'^^^^^^"'^tered  hardfhips  greater  than  thofe  they  had  endured  in 
their  progrefs  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes 
which  then  foothed  and  animated  them  under  their  fuf* 
ferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and 
berries,  to  eat  alt  their  dogs  and  horfes,  to  devour  the 
moft  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather 
of  their  faddles  .^nd  fword  belts.    Four  thoufand  In- 
dians, and  210  Spaniards,  perifhed  in  this  wild  and 
difaftrous  expedition,  which  continu-ed  near  two  years; 
p.nd  a?  50  men  were  aboard  the  bsrk  with  Or^llana, 
only  80  got  back  to  Qjiito.    Thefe  were  naked  like 
favages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
,      fpeftres  than  of  men. 
A  confpira-     But,  inftsad  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe  which 
cy  forme  '  bis  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering  Quito, 
agaiiid  thejeceived  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that  threatened  cala- 
governor;  j^jjjgg  ^lore  dreadful  to  him  than  thofe  through  which 
he  had  pafled.    From  the  time  that  his  brother  made 
that  partial  divifion  of  his  conquefts  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  confidering 
themfelves  as  profcribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no 
longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion.   Great  numbers  in  defpair  reforted  to  Lima, 
where  the  houfe  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open 
to  them  :  and  the  (lender  portion  of  his  father's  for- 
tune, vi'hich  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was 
fpent  in  aflFording  them  fubfiftcnce.    The  warm  at- 
tachment with  which  every  perfon  who  ferved  under 
the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himfelf  to  his  interefts,  w  as 
quickly  transferred  to  his  fon,  who  was  now  grown  up 
to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  poffefTed  all  the  qualities 
which  captivate  the  affeAions  of  foldiers.   Of  a  grace- 
ful F.ppearance,  dexterous  at  all  martial  ejcercifea,  bold, 
open,  generous,  he  feemed  to  be  formed  for  command  ; 
and  as  his  father,  confcious  of  his  own  inferiority  from 
the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  atten- 
tive to  have  him  inllruftcd  in  every  fcience  becoming 
a  gentleman,  the  accomplifhments  which  he  had  ac- 
quired heightened  the  rcfpe£t  of  his  followers,  as  they 
gave  him  diftinftion  and  eminence  among  illiterate  ad- 
venturers.   In  this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found 
a  point  of  union  which  they  wanted  ;  and  looking  up 
to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  unjertake  any 
thing  for  his  advancement.    Nor  was  affeAion  for  Al- 
magro their  only  incitement ;  they  were  urged  on  by 
ihcir  own  diftrcfles.    Many  of  them,  dertitute  of  com- 
mon neccflaries,  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a 
burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their  affociates  as 
had  faved  fome  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage 
and  confifcation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  occafion  to 
exert  their  aftivity  and  courage,  and  began  to  delibe- 
rate how  they  might  be  zvi^e&  on  the  author  of  all 
their  mifery.    Their  frequent  cal)hl§  did  not  pafs  un- 
obfeivcd ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard  againft  men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed, 
and  had  refolution  to  execute  it.    But,  either  from  the 
jiative  intrepidity  of  his  a»ind,  or  from  contempt  of 
l-erfons  whofe  poverty  rendered  their  machinations  of 
little  confequence,      difregarded  the  admonitions  of 
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hia  friends.    ♦*  Be  in  no  pain  (faid  he  carelefsly)  a- 

bout  ray  Ufe  ;  it  i»  perfectly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  rean 
in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  momrent  put  hirn  to 
death  who  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  againft  it." 
This  fecurity  gave  the  Almagrians  full  leifure  to  digeft 
and  ripen  every  part  of  their  fcheme  ;  and  Juan  de  Her- 
rada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Alraagro's  education,  took  the  lead  in  their  confal- 
tations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  that  connexion  infpi- 
red,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  the  afcendant 
that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
gave  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  fea-Who'is 
fon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all  fultry  climates,  "^"'t^^'^ 
Herrjbda,  at  the  head  of  18  of  the  moft  determir.ed 
confpirators,  fallied  out  of  Alraagro's  houfe  in  com- 
plete armour  ;  and  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  ad- 
vanced hattily  towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  oat, 
**  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die."  Their 
affociates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a  fignal,  were 
in  arms  at  difttrent  ftatioBS  ready  to  fupport  them. 
Though  PizajTo  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  nu-. 
merous  train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence 
of  the  moll  opulent  fubjeft  of  the  age  in  which  he  li- 
ved, yet  as  he  was  juft  rifcn  from  table,  and  moft  of 
his  own  domeftica  had  retired  to. their  own  apartmects, 
the  confpirators  paffed  through  the  two  outer  courts 
of  the  palace  imobferved.    They  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give 
the  alarm  to  his  matter,  who  was  converfing  with  a  few 
friends  in  a  large  hall.    The  governor,  whofe  fteady^ 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  ftarting  up,  call- 
ed for  arms,  and  commanded  Francifco  de  Chaves  to 
make  faft  the  door.    But  that  officer,  who  did  not  re- 
tain fo  much  prefence  oi  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  ftaircafe,  wildly  afk- 
ed  the  confpirators  wliat  they  meant,  and  whither  they 
were  going  ?   Inllead  of  anfwering,  they  ftabbed  him, 
to  the  heart,  and  burft  intS  the  hall.  Some  of  the  per- 
fons  who  were  there  threw  themfelves  from  the  win- 
dows ;  otherj  attempted  to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawing 
their  fwords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment.   The  confpirators,  animated  with  having  the 
objedl  of  their  vengeance  now  in  view,  ruftied  forward 
after  them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword 
and  buckler,  defended  the  encry,  and,  fupported  by 
his   half-brother   Alcantara  and   his  little  knot  of 
friends,  maintained  the  unequal  conteft  with  intrepidity 
worthy  of  his  p»ft  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a 
youthful  combatant.       Courage  (cried  he),  compa- 
nions,, we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe  traitors  repent 
of  their  audacity."    But  the  cirmeur  of  the  confpira- 
tors protected  them,  while  every  thrull  they  made  took 
eflFe<ft.    Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his 
other  defendants  were  mortally  wounded.  The  gover- 
nor, fo  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword, 
and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  fu- 
rioufly  aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thruft  full  in  his 
throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  foon  as  he  was  flain,  the  alfaflins  ran  out  into 
the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  proclaim- 
ed the  death  o^  the  tyrant.  Above  200  of  their  affo- 
ciates having  joined  them,  they  condufted  young  Al- 
magro in  folemn  proccffion  through  the  city  ;  and  af- 
fenibling,  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens,  com- 
6  pelied 
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•peWed  tkem  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fucceffor  to 
his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  Pizario, 
together  with  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  his  adherents, 
were  pilliged  by  the  foldiers;  who  had  the  fatisfadion 
at  once  pf  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  en- 
riching ihcnifelves  by  the  fpoils  of  thofe  through  whofe 
hands  all  the'wealth  of  Peru  had  paffed. 

The  new  governor  marched  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  in  order  to  reduce  fuch  places  aa  refufed  to 
acknowledge  his  authority.  A  multitude  of  ruffians 
joined  him  on  his  march.  His  army  breathed  nothing 
but  vengeance  and  plunder  :  every  thing  gave  way  be- 
fore it.  If  the  military  talents  of  the  general  had 
equalled  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war  had  ended 
he^e.  Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  con- 
duftor  John  de  Herrada.  His  inexperience  made 
him  fall  into  the  fnarcs  that  were  laid  for  him  by  Pe- 
dro Alvares,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
oppofite  party.  He  lott,  in  attempting  to  unravel  his 
plots,  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have  employed  in 
fighting.  In  thefe  circumftances,  an  event,  which  no 
one  could  have  forcfeen,  happened  to  change  the  face 
-of  affairs. 

The  licentiate  Vaca  di  Caftro,  who  had  been  fent 
from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Almagro,  ar- 
rived  at  Peru.  As  he  was  appointed  to  affume  the 
government  in  cafe  Piz«rro  was  no  more,  all  who  had 
not  fold  themfclves  to  the  tyrant  haftened  to  acknow- 
ledge him.  Uncertainty  and  jealoufy,  which  had  for 
too  long  a  time  kept  them  difperfed,  were  no  longer 
an  obftacle  to  their  re-union.  Caftro,  who  was  as  le- 
folute  as  if  he  had  grown  old  in  the  fervice,  did  not 
fufFer  their  impatience  to  languifli,  but  inftantly  led 
them  againftthe  enemy.  The  two  armies  engaged  at 
Chapas  on  the  i6th  of  September  1542,  and  fought 
with  inexpreffible  obftinacy.  ViAory,  after  having 
wavered  a  long  time,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day  decided, 
in  favour  of  that  party  whofe  caufe  was  the  moft  juft"" 
Thofe  among  the  rebels  who  were  moft  guilty,  dread 
Jug  to  languilh  under  difgraceful  tortures,  provoked 
the  conquerors  to  murder  them,  crying  out,  like  men 
in  defpair.  It  -was  I  ivho  killed  Pizarro.  Their  chief 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  died  on  the  fcafFold.^ 

While  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  were  tranfafting  In  A- 
merica,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed  in 
finding  out  expedients  to  terminate  them  ;  though  no 
meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them.  Peru  had 
only  been  made  fubjeft  to  the  audience  of  Panama, 
which  was  too  remote  to  fuperlntend  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  had  too  little  influence  to  make  its 
decrees  refpefted.  A  fupreme  tribunal  was  then  efta- 
blifhed  at  Lima  for  the  difpenfation  of  juftice,  which 
was  to  be  invefted  with  authority  fufficient  to  enforce 
and  to  reward  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Blafco 
Nunez  Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in 
I  544,  attended  by  his  fubordinatcs  in  office,  and  found 
every  thing  in  the  moft  dreadful  diforder. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  tumults  which  now  fubfift- 
ed,  would -have  required  a  profound  genius,  and  many 
other  qualities  which  are  feldom  united.  Nunez  had 
none  of  thefe  advantages.  Nature  had  cnly  given  him 
probity,  firmnefs,  and  ardour ;  and  he  had  taken  no 
pains  to  improve  thefe  gifts.  With  thefe  virtues,  which 
were  alraoft  defcdls  in  his  fituation,  he  began  to  fuUil 
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hU  commllfion,  without  regard  to  placet,  per/ons,  or    P^'J-  ^ 
circumftances.  _      ^  ^9 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  perfons,  con- 
who  wiflied  that  he  (hould  wait  for  frefh  inftrudlonsdud  of  th« 
from  Europe,  he  publifhed  ordinances,  which  declared  viceroy  Nu. 
that  the  lands  the  conquerors  had  feizcd  fhould  not"**  ** 
pafs  to  their  defcendints,  dttd  which  difpoffeffed  thofe 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  civil  commotions.    All  the 
Peruvians  who  had  been  enflaved  by  monks,  bilhops, 
and  perfons  belonging  to  the  government,  were  de- 
clared free.  Thofe  who  belonged  to  other  mafters 
were  to  be  freed  from  their  ftiackles  at  the  death  of 
their  oppreffors.    Thty  could  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  bury  themfelvps  in  the  mine<^,  nor  could  any  kind  of 
labour  be  exacted  from  them  without  payment.  Their 
tribute  was  fixed.    The  Spaniards  who  travelled  oa 
foot  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  taking  three  In- 
dians to  carry  their  baggage  ;  and  thofe  who  travelled 
on  horfeback,  of  the  right  of  taking  five.    The  ca- 
ciques were  difchargcd  from  the  obligation  of  fumilh- 
ing  the  traveller  and  his  retinue  with  provifions  gratis. 
Other  tyrannical  eftabliihments  alfo  would  foon  hava 
been  profcribed  ;  and  the  conquered  people  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  ftitltered  under  the  proteftion  of 
lawc,  which  would  at  leaft  have  tempered  the  rigours 
of  the  right  of  conqueft,  if  even  they  had  not  entirely- 
repaired  the  injuftice  ©f  them;  but  it  (hould  fee ni  that 
the  Spanifh  government  was  only  to  be  unfortunate  in 
the  good  it  attempted  to  eft'cft. 

A  change  fo  unexpefted  filled  thofe  with  confter. 
nation  who  faw  their  fortunes  wrefted  from  them,  or 
who  loft  the  flattering  hope  of  tranfmitting  them  to 
their  pofterity.  Even  thofe  who  were  not  affeded  by 
thefe  intercftcd  views,  being  accuftojned  to  look  upon 
the  Indians  as  the  inftruments  and  viftims  of  thei? 
avarice,  had  no  conception  that  any  other  iileas  could 
prevail  concerning  them.  From  aftonlfhment  they 
proceeded  to  isdignatlon,  murmuring,  and  fedition. 
The  viceroy  was  degraded,  put  in  irons,  and  ba- 
nifhed  to  a  defert  ifland,  till  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
Spain. 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  his  hazar- 
dous expe<iition,  which  had  employed  him  long  enough 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  a  part  in  thofe  revolutiong 
which  had  fo  rapidly  fucceei^ed  each  other.    The  an- 
archy he  found  prevailing  at  his  return,  infpired  hiin 
with  the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme  authority.  His 
fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impoflible  that  this  Hiouli 
be  refufed  him  ;  but  his  ufurpation  was  marked  with 
fo  many  enormities,  that  Nunez  waj  regretted.  He  was 
recalled  from  exile,   and  foon  coil-  fted  a  fufficient 
rumber  of  forces  to  enable  him  to  take  the  fiel !.  Ci- 
vil commotions  were  then  renewed  with  rxtremt  fury 
by  both  parties.    No  quarter  was  afked  or  given  on 
either  fide.   The  Indians  took  part  in  this  r.s  they  had 
done  in  the  preceding  wars;  fome  raii./ed  themfclves. 
under  the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy,  others  under  the 
banners  of  Gonzales. '  From  15,000  to  20.000  of  thefe 
unhappy  wretches,  who  were  fcattered  about  in  eich 
army,  dragifed  up  the  artillery,  levelled  the  roade,  - 
carried  the  baggage,  and  deftroyed  one  another.  Their  He  is  over- 
conquerors  had  taus;ht  them  to  be  fanguinary.    After c"nie  and 
a  variety  of  advantages  for  a  long  time  alternately  ob-  'i,'"^'^ 
tained,  fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebeUion  uniler  pj^^^.o. 
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the  walls  of  Quito  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  y  ear 
""^       1545  ;  and  Nunez-  with  the  greateft  part  of  hia  men 
were  maffacred. 

Pizarro  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they  were 
deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  (hould 
receive  him.  Some  officers  wifhed  that  a  canopy 
fhould  be  carried  for  hira  to  march  under,  after  the 
manner  of  kings.  Others,  with  adulation  ftill  more 
extravagant,  pretended  that  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  even  feme  houfes,  muft  be  pulled  down  ; 
as  was  the  cuftom  at  Rome,  when  a  general  obtained 
the  honours  of  a  triumph.  Gonzales  contented  him- 
felf  with  making  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded 
by  his  lieutenant,  who  marched  on  foot.  Four  bifhops 
accompanied  him,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  magi- 
ftrates.  The  ftreets  were  ftrewn  with  flowers,  and 
the  air  rcfounded  with  the  noife  of  bells  an^  vari- 
ous m^fical  inftruments.  This  homage  totally  turned 
the  head  of  a  man  naturally  haughty,  and  of  confined 
ideas.  He  fpoke  and  ailed  in  the  moft  defpotic  man- 
ner. 

Had  Gonzales  polTefled  judgment  and  the  appear- 
ance of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  poffible'for 
him  to  render  himfelf  independent.  The  principal 
perfonsof  his  party  wilhed  it.  The  majority  would  have 
beheld  this  event  with  indifference,  and  the  reft  would 
have  been  obliged  to  confent  to  it.  Blind  crueltiw,  in- 
fatiable  avarice,  and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe 
difpofitjons.  Even  thofe,  whofe  interefts  were  con- 
nefted  with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wilhed  for  a  deli- 
verer. 

4"^  Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the  perfon 

Anend^put^f  the  licentiate  Pedro  di  la  Gafca.  The  fquadron 
WesbV^""'*"^  the  provinces  of  the  mountains  immediately  decla- 
Pedro  di  )a  re  i  for  a  perfon  who  was  inverted  with  a  lawful  autho- 
rity to  govern  them.  Thofe  who  lived  concealed  in 
deferto,  caverns,  and  forefts,  quitted  their  retreats  to 
join  him.  Gonzales,  who  few  no  refource  left  to 
fupport  him  but  in  fome  great  atchievement,  took  the 
road  of  Cuzco,  with  a  refolutron  to  give  battle.  At 
fome  leagues  diftance  from  this  place  he  met  the  royal 
army,  and  attacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June  1548.  One 
of  his  lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  firft 
charge  by  his  beft  foldiers,  advifed  him  to  throw  him- 
felf  into  die  enemy's  battalions,  and  perifli  like  a  Ro- 
man :  but  this  weak  man  chofe  rather  to  furrender,  and 
end  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.  Carvajal,  a  more  able  war- 
rior, and  more  ferocious  than  himfelf,  was  quartered. 
This  man,  when  he  was  expiring,  boafted  that  he  had 
maflacred  with  his  own  hand  1400  Spaniards  and 
20,000  Indians. 

Such  was  the  laft  fcene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which 
every  aft  has  been  marked  with  blood.  The  govern- 
ment was  moderate  enough  not  to  continue  the  pro- 
fcriptions  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  cala- 
mities they  had  fuffered  kept  the  Spaniards  in  the 
bounds  of  fubjeftion.  What  ftill  remained  of  that 
commotion  that  had  been  raifed  in  their  minds,  infen- 
fibly  funk  into  a  calm ;  and  the  country  hath  remained 
in  quiet ^ver  fince. 

With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  mod  cruel  mea- 
fures  v^ere  taken  to  render  it  impolBble  for  them  to  re- 
bel. Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their  laft  king,  had 
taken  refuge  in  fome  remote  mountains,  where  he  Hved 
in  peace.    There  he  vvaa  fo  clofely  furrounded  by  the 
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troops  which  had  been  fent  out  againft  him,  that  he 
was  forced  to  furrender.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  To-* 
ledo  caufed  him  to  be  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  that 
he  had  not  committed,  and  for  which  he  was  behead- 
ed in  157  J.  All  the  other  defcendants  of  the  Incas 
fhared  the  fame  fate,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
confpired  againft  their  conquerors.  The  horror  of 
thefe  enormities  excited  fo  univerfal  an  indignation 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  Philip  II. 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  difavow  them  ;  but  the 
infamous  policy  of  this  prince  was  fo  notorious,,  that 
no  credit  was  given  to  this  appearance  of  his  juftiee  and 
humanity. 

The  empire  of  Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  fubdued,Extei 
extended  along  the  South  ' Sea,  from  ,  the  river  of ^"^P' 
Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  fide  to  Popayan, 
according  to  fome  geographers.  It  contained  with- 
in its  extent  that  famous  chain  of  mountains  which 
rifes  in  the ^  Terra  Magellanica,  and  is  gradually  loft 
in  Mexico,  in  order  to  unite,  as  it  (hould  fecm,  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America  with  the  northern.  ^ 

It  is  now  divided  into  three  grand  divifions  or  audi-  ^^■^^'^^  ^ 
ences  ;  Qyito,  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes,  and  Loa-Charcos.  ^ 
As  to  its  climate,  mines,  foil,  and  produce,  they  dif-Provi 
fer  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Quite 

I'he  extenfive  province  of  Quito  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Popayan,  and  includes  a  part  of  that  govern- 
ment, alfo  by  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  governments  of  Piura  and  Chachapoyas ;  on  the; 
eaft  it  extends  over  the.  whole  government  of  Maynas 
and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  the  meridian,  which 
divides  the  Spanifh  from  the  Portuguefe  dominions ; 
and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  South  Sea  ;  ex- 
tending, according  to  Antonio  de  UUoa,  600  leagues 
in  length,  and  about  200  in  its  greateft  breadth ;  bufe 
this  greatly  exceeds  the  computation  of  all  other  geo- 
graphers. He  however  obferves,.  that  it  muft  be  own- 
ed a  great  part  of  thofe  vaft  dominions  are  either  in- 
habited by  nations  of  Indians,  or  have  not  hitherto 
been  fufficiently  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  if  indeed 
they  have  been  thoroughly  known;  and  that  all  the 
parts  that  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  and 
aftually  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifh  government,  are  thole 
intercepted  by  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
which,  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
may  be  termed  a  ftreet  or  lane,  1 5  leagues,  or  fome- 
times  more,  from  eaft  to  weft ;  to  this  muft  be  added 
feveral  detached  governmentsj  feparated  by  the  very 
extenfive  trafts  inha'jited  by  free  Indians. 

The  climate  of  Q_uito  differs  from  all  others  in  the  Climau 
fame  parallel,  fince  even  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  ^i^^lons, 
or  although  under  the  equinoftial,  the. heat  is  not  only 
very  tolerable,  but  even,  in  fome  places  the  cold  is  pain- 
ful ;  while  others  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  perpe- 
tual fpring,  the  fields  being  conftantly  covered  with 
verdure,  and  enamelled  with  floweis  of  the  moft  lively 
colours.  The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  free  from  the 
extrentes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  conftant  equality  of 
the  day  and  night,  render  this  country,  which  from  Its 
fituation  might  be  thought  to  be  parched  by  the  con- 
ftant heat  of  the  fun,  and  fcarcely  inhabitable,  botl>. 
pleafant  and  fertile  ;  for  nature  has  here  difpenfed  her 
blcfhngs  with  fo  liberal  a  hand,  tliat  this  country  in  fe- 
veral refpefts  furpaffea  thofe  of  the  temperate  zonea, 
where  the  vicilTuuded  of  winter  andfuninier,  and  the 
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'eru.  chanwe  from  heat  to  cold^  caufe  the  extremes  of  both 
to  be  more  fenfibly  felt.  However,  in  difFeren*  parts 
of  the  co-.ntry,  the  air  is  very  ditferent ;  in  one  part 
are  mountains  of  a  ftupeadous  height  and  magnitude, 
with  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow.  The  plains 
are  temperate,  the  valleys  hot,  and,  according  to  the 
high  or  low  fituation  of  the  country,  are  found'all  the 
variety  of  gradations  in  temperature  poffible  to  be  con- 
ceived between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Quito,  the  capital,  in  o°  13  fouth  latitude,  and  77° 
50'  weft  longitude  from  Greenwich,  is  fo  happily  fi- 
tuated,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  are  troublefome, 
though  both  may  be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  j  and 
what  renders  this  equality  more  delightful  is,  that  it  is 
conftant  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  feafons  being  fcarce  perceptible.  Indeed 
the  mornings  are  cool,  the  remainder  of  the  day  warm, 
and  the  nights  of  an  agreeable  temperature.  See 
Quito. 

The  winds,  which  are  pure  and  falubrious,  blow  for 
the  moft  part  from  north  to  fouth,  but  never  with  any 
violence,  though  they  fometimes  fhift  their  quarters, 
but  without  any  regard  ta  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Such 
fii^nal  advantages  refulting  from  the  climate,  foil,  and 
afpeft  of  this  country,  would  be  fuffici'ent  to  render  it 
the  rnoft  enviable  fpot  upon  earth,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  moft  elevated,  if,  whilft  enjoying  thefe  delights, 
the  inhabitants  were  not  haraifed  by  terror,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  continual  danger ;  for  here  tremendous  tem- 
pefts  of  thunder  and  lightning  prevail,  which  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  appal  the  ftouteft  heart ;  whilft  earthquakes 
frequently  fpread  univerfal  apprehenfions,  and  forne* 
times  bury  cities  in  ruins. 

The  diftinftion  of  winter  and  fummer  confifts  in  a 
very  minute  difference  ;  the  interval  between  the  month 
of  September  and  thofe  of  April,  May,  or  June^  is  here 
called  the  winter  feafon,  and  the  other  months  compofe 
the  fummer.  In  the  former  feafon  the  raiiji  chiefly  pre- 
vails, and  in  the  latter  the  inhabitants  frequently  enjoy 
whole  days  of  fine  weather  ;  but  whenever  the  rains  are 
difcontinuedfor  above  a  fortnight,  the  iTjhabitants  are  in 
the  utmoft  confternation,  and  public  prayers  are  offered 
up  for  their  return.  Gn  the  other  hand,  when  they  con- 
tinue a  fhort  time  without  interir.iflion,  the  like  fears 
prevail,  and  the  churches  arc  again  crowded  with  fupplt- 
cants  to  obtan  fine  weather ;  for  a  long  drought  pro- 
duces dangerous  difeafes,  and  a  continaal  rain,  without 
intervals  of  funfhine,  deflroys  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  city  of  Quito,  however,  enjoys  one  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  being  free  from  nuiflcetoes  and  other  troublefamc 
infefts,  fuch  as  fleas  and  venemous  reptiles,  except  the 
niguUi  or  piqusy  which  is  a  very  fmail  infed  fhaped  like 
a  flea,  but  hardly  vitible  to  the  fight.  See  Chegof.. 
The  fertility  of  the  foil  here  is  incredible,  for  the 
4zc.  fruits  and  beauties  of  the  feveral  feafons  are  vifible  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  curious  European  obferves  with 
a  pleafing  admiration,  that  while  fome  herbs  of  the 
field  are  fading,  others  of  the  fame  kind  are  fpringing 
up  ;  while  fome  flowers  lofe  Wieir  beauty,  others  blow 
to  continue  the  enamelled  profpeft  :  thus,  when  the 
fruits  of  the  trees  have  attained  their  maturicy,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour,  frefh  leaves  blof- 
fom,  and  fruit?  are  feen  in  their  proper  gradations  in 
fizeand  ripenefs  on  the  fame  tree.  The  fame  inceffdut 
fertility  is  confpicuous  in  the  corn,,  both  reaping  and 
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fowing  being  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  :  fo  that  the  Perx. 
decHvities  of  the  neighbouring  hills  exhibit  alj  the  beau-  — — v~" 
ties  of  the  four  feafons  in  one  affemblage.    Though  all 
this  is  generally  feen,  yet  there  is  a  fettled  time  for  the 
grand  harveft :  yet  fometimes  the  moft  favourable  fea- 
fon for  fowing  in  one  place  is  a  month  or  two  after  that 
of  another,  though  their  diftance  does  not  exceed  three 
or  four  leagues.    Thus  in  different  fpots,  and  fome- 
'times  in  one  and  the  fame,  fowing  and  reaping  are 
performed  throughout  the  whok  year,  the  forwardnefs 
or  retardment  naturally  arifing  from  the  different  fi- 
tuations,  fuch  as  mountains,  rifing  grounds,  plains, 
and  valleys ;  and  the  temperature  being  different  in 
each,  the  heft  times  for  performing  the  feveral  opera-- - 
tions  of  hufbandry  muft  alfo  differ. 

The  chirimoya  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  deli- 
cious fruits  in  the  world.  Its  dimenfions  are  various, 
being  from  one  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  figure 
is  imperfc£lly  round,  flatted  towards  the  ftalk,  where 
it  forms  a  kind  of  navel  ;  but  all  the  other  parts  are 
nearly  circular.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  foft  fticll, 
which  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  pulp  as  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it  without  knife.  The  outward  coat  is 
green,  variegated  with  prominent  veins,  forming  all 
over  it  a  kind  of  net-v.-oiik.  The  pulp  is  white,  and  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  juice  referabling  honey,  of  a. 
fwcet  taftc,  mixed  with  a  gentle  acid  of  a  moft  exquifite 
flavour.  The  feeds  are  formed  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
pulp,  and  are  fomewhat  flat.  The  tree  is  high  and 
tufted,  the  ftem  large  and  round,  but  with  fome  ine- 
qualities, full  of  elliptic  leaves,  terminating  in  a  point. 
The  blofPom  differs  little  from  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  a  darkifh  green  ;  and  though  far  from  being 
beautiful,  is  remarkable  for  its  incomparable  fragrance. 

The  granadilla  in  its  fhape  refembles  an  hen's  egg, 
but  is  larger.  The  outfide  of  the  fhell  is  fmooth, 
gloffy,  and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  infide 
white  and  foft.  The  fhell  contains  a  vifcous  liquid 
fubftance  full  of  very  fmall  and  delicate  grains,  lefs 
hard  than  thofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medullary 
fubftaRce  is  fcparated  from  the  fhell  by  a  fine  and  tranf- 
parent  membrane.  Its  fruit  has  a  delightful  fwectnefa 
blended  with  acidity,  very  cordial  and  refrcfhing,  and 
fo  wholcfome,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  eating  to 
excefs. 

The  frutU/a,  or  Peruvian  ftrawberry,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Europe  in  fize  ;  for  though  they  are  here 
generally  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  they  are  much  - 
larger  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ;  but  their  taite,  though 
juicy,  and  not  unpalatable,  is  not  equal  to  thofe  in 
Europe. 

The  country  is  obferved  to  abound  more     ""^on^n  inhabirnJ 
than  in  men,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  thofe  "  ^  '^""^ 
caufes  which  induce  men  to  leave  their  country,  as  tra^ 
veiling,  commerce,  and  war,  naturally  bring  over  more 
men  from  Europe  than  women.    But  there  are  many  ' 
families  in  which  there  are  a  number,  of  dau^rhters, 
without  one  fon  among  them.    The  women  enjoy  a 
better  ftate  of  health  than  the  men,  which  may  be 
owing  in  fome  mtaiure  to  the  climate,  and  more  p  .r- 
ticularly  to  the  early  intemperance  and  voiuptuouinef^ 
of  the  other  fex. 

The  Creoles  are  well  made,  of  a  proper  ftature,  and 
of  a  lively  and  agreeable  countenance.  The  Meftizag 
are  alfo  in  general  well  made,  often  taller  than  the  or- 
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*er«.  dinary  fire,  very  robuft,  and  hav€  an  agreeaWe  air.  The 
-'V""^  Indians,  both  me!i  and  women,  are  commonly  low  of 
ftature,  though  ftrong  and  well  proportioned  :  but 
more  natural  defefts  are  to  be  found  among  them  than 
in  any  of  the  reft.  Some  are  remarkably  (hort,  fome 
idiots,  dumb,  or  blind.  Their  hair  is  generally  thick 
and  long,  which  they  wear  loofe  on  their  (houlders ; 
but  the  Indian  women  plait  theirs  behind  with  a  rib- 
bon, an  1  cut  that  before  a  little  above  the  eye  brows, 
from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  greateft  difgrace  that 
can  be  offered  to  an  Indian  of  either  fcx  is  to  cut  off 
their  hair  ;  for  whatever  corporal  punifliment  their 
niafters  think  proper  to  inflift  on  them,  they  bear  with 
patience  ;  but  this  affront  they  never  forgive  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  government  has  interpofed,  and  limited 
this  punifhmenJ  to  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  is  generally  a  deep  black  :  it  is  lank, 
harfli,  and  ?.s  coarfe  as  that  of  a  hovfe.  On  the  con 
trary,  the  male  Meftizos,  in  order  to  d'iftingnifh  them- 
felves  from  the  Indians,  cut  off  their  hair  ;  but  the 
females  do  not  adopt  that  cuftom. 
49  The  Meftizos  in  general  wear  a  blue  cloth,  manu- 
irheirdrefs.f^£^^,^^j  In  this  country;  but  though  they  are  the 
lowefl  clafs  of  Spaniards,  they  arc  very  ambitious  ef 
diftinguifhing  themfelves  as  fuch,  either  by  the  colour 
or  fafliion  of  the  clothes  they  wear. 

The  Meftizo  women  affe£l  to  drefs  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Spanilh,  though  they  cannot  equal  the  la- 
dies in  the  richnefs  of  their  ftufPs.  The  meaner  fort 
wear  no  fhoes  ;  but,  like  the  men  of  the  fame  rank, 
go  barefooted. 

The  drefs  of  the  Indians  confifts  of  white  cotton 
drawers,  which  hang  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
•where  they  are  loofe,  an.l  edged  with  a  lace  fuitable 
to  the  ftuff.  The  ufe  of  a  fhirt  is  fupplied  by  a  black 
cotton  frock,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fack,  with  three 
openings  at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle  for  the 
head,  and  others  at  the  corners  for  the  arms;  thus  co- 
vering their  naked  bodies  down  to  the  knees.  Over 
this  is  a  ferge  cloak,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for 
putting  the  head  through,  and  a  hat  made  by  the  na- 
tives. This  is  their  general  drefs,  which  they  never 
lay  afide,  even  while  tliey  fleep  ;  and  they  have  no  ad- 
ditional clothing  for  their  legs  or  feet.  The  Indians, 
who  have  acquired  fome  fortune,  particularly  the  bar- 
bers and  phlebotomifls,  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 
their  countrymen  by  the  finenefs  cf  their  drawers,  and 
by  wearing  a  fhirt,  which,  though  without  fiecves, 
has  a  lace  four  or  five  fingers  in  breadth,  faliened 
round  like  a  kind  of  ruff  or  band.  They  are  fond  of 
filver  or  gold  buckles  to  their  fhoes,  though  they  wear 
no  ftockiogs;  and  inflead  of  a  mean  ferge  cloak,  wear 
one  of  hne  cloth,  which  is  often  adorned  with  gold  or 
filver  lace. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  drcfTes  worn  by  the  Indian 
women,  made  in  the  fame  plain  manner  with  thcfe 
worn  by  the  men  in  general,  the  whole  confilling  of  a 
fhort  petticoat  and  a  veil  of  American  baize.  But  the 
drefs  of  the  lowefl  clafs  of  Indian  women  is  only  a  bag 
of  the  fame  make  and  f^uff  as  that  of  the  men,  which 
they  fallen  on  their  fhoi  t  Jers  with  two  large  pins  :  it 
reaches  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  is  faflened 
round  the  waift  with  a  kind  of  girdle.  Inflead  of  a 
veil,  they  wear  about  the  neck  a  piece  of  the  fame 
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coarfe  fluff,  dye4  black  ;  but  their  arras  and  legfl  are  Perm 
naked.  ~  ^ 

The  people  have  dilhes  unknown  In  Europe;  but  poo^  a, 
are  particularly  fond  of  checfe  ;  and  have  excellent  drink, ' 
butter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito.  Sweetmeats 
are  vt'ry  much  admired. 

Rum  ia  commonly  drank  here  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  but  their  favourite  liquor  is  brandy.  The  dif- 
orders  arifmg  from  the  excefTive  ufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quers  are  chiefly  feen  among  the  Meftizos  ;  and  the 
lower  clafs  of  women,  both  among  the  Creoles  and 
Meftizos,  are  alfo  extremely  addlded  to  the  fame  fpe* 
cies  of  debauchery. 

Another  liquor  much  ufed  in  this  country  is  mate, 
which  is  made  of  an  herb  known  in  all  thefe  parts  of 
America  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  as  being  the  pro- 
duce of  that  country.  Some  of  it  is  put  into  a  cala- 
baih  tipped  with  lilver,  called  here  matef  with  fugar 
and  fome  cold  water.  After  it  has  continued  there 
fome  time,  the  calabafh  is  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  they  drink  the  liquor  through  a  pipe  fixed  in  the 
calabafh.  It  is  alfo  ufaal  to  fqucez.e  int©  the  liquor  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  of  lemons  or  Seville  oranges, 
mixed  with  fome  perfumes  from  odorit'erous  flowers. 
This  is  their  ufual  drink  in  the  morning  fafting,  and 
many  ufe  it  alfo  at  their  evening  regale.  The  manner 
of  drinking  it  appears  very  indelicate,  the  whole  com* 
pany  taking  it  fucccfTively  through  the  fame  pipe,  it 
Ijeifig  carried  feveral  times  round  the  company  till 
all  are  fatisfied.  This  among  the  Creoles  is  the  high- 
efl  enjoyment :  fo  that  when  they  travel,  they  never 
fail  to  carry  with  them  a  fuffioient  quantity  of  it,  and 
till  they  have  taken  their  dofe  of  mate  they  never  eat. 

The  vice  of  gaming  is  here  carried  to  an  extrava- 
gant height,  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  fome  lofing 
their  ftocks  in  trade,  others  the  very  clothes  from  their 
backs,  and  afterward  thofe  belonging  to  their  wives, 
which  they  hazard,  ttimulated  by  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing their  own. 

The  common  people,  the  Indians,  and  even  the  do- 
meflics,  are  greatly  addifted  to  flealiui^.  The  Mefti- 
zos, though  arrant  cowards,  do  not  want  audacity  in 
this  way ;  for  though  they  will  not  venture  to  attack 
any  one  in  the  flreet,  it  Is  a  common  praAice  to  fnatch 
ofl"  a  perfon'shat,  and  immediately  feek  their  fatety  in 
flight.  This  acquifition  is  fometimcs  of  confiderable 
value  ;  the  hats  worn  by  perfons  of  rank,  and  even  by 
the  wealthy  citizens  when  areffed,  being  of  white  bea- 
ver, worth  fifteen  dollars,  befide  the  hatband  of  gold 
or  filver  lace,  fattened  with  a  gold  buckle  fet  with  dia- 
monds or  emeralds.  Robberies  on  the  highway  are 
feldom  heard  of.  ^  ^ 

In  Quito,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  its  pro-  La,^^, 
vince,  different  dialeAc  are  fpoken,  Spanifh  being  no 
kfs  common  than  the  Inga,  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Creoles  ufe  the  latter  as  much  as  the  for- 
mer, but  both  are  confiderably  adulterated  by  bor- 
rowed words  and  exptefhons.  The  fiitl  language  ge- 
nerally fpoken  by  child ptn  is  the  Inga;  for  the  nurfes 
being  Indians,  many  of  them  do  not  underftand  a  word 
of  Spanifh,  ;md  thus  they  afterward  learn  a  jargon 
compofed  of  both  languages. 

The  fumptuous  manner  of  performing  the  la-ft  of-  Hone 
fices  for  the  dead,  demonftratea  how  far  the  power  of  paid 
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habit  U  capable  of  prevailing  over  reafon  anc^  priK^ence, 
for  their  oftentatlon  is  fo  great  in  this  particular,  that 
ir.any  families  of  credit  are  ruined  by  prepoittronfly 
endeavouring  to  excel  others  ;  and  the  people  here 
may  be  faid  to  toil  and  fcheme  to  lay  up  wealth,  to 
enable  their  fnccefforb  to  lavifh  honours  upon  a  body 
infenfible  of  all  pageantry. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  of  Quito  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  Europeans  fettled  here,  anj  others  who 
occafionally  arrive.  The  manufaftures  of  this  pro- 
vince are  only  cottons,  fome  white  and  ftrijred  baize, 
and  cloths,  which  meet  with  a  good  market  at  Lim^, 
for  fupplying  the  inwarJ  provinces  of  Peru.  The  re- 
turns are  made  partly  in  filver,  and  partly  in  fringes 
made  of  gold  and  filver  thread,  and  wine,  brandy,  oil, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  quickfilver.  Ob  the-arrival  of 
the  galleons  at  Carthagena,  thefe  traders  refort  thither 
to  purchafe  European  goods,  which,  at  their  return, 
they  confign  to  their  correfpondents  all  over  the  pro 
vince.  The  coafts  of  New  Spain  fupply  this  province 
with  indig©,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  confump- 
tion  at  the  manufaxftures,  blue  being  unlverfally  the 
rolour  which  this  people  adopt  for  their  apparel. 
They  alfo  import,  by  way  of  Guaya<iuila,  iron  and 
fteel  both  from  Europe  and  the  ceaft  of  Guate- 
mala. 

The  difpofition  of  the  Inditms  in  the  province  of 
Quito  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  they  appear  to 
have  no  reftmblance  to  the  people  found  there  by  thofe 
who  firft  difcovered  the  country.  Tfeey  at  prefent 
poflfefs  a  tranquillity  not  to  bedifturbed  either  by  for- 
tunate or  unfortunate  events.  In  their  mean  apparel 
they  are  as  contented  as  a  prince  clothed  in  the  moft 
fplcndid  robes.  Th^y  (how  the  fame  difregard  to 
riches  ;  and  even  the  authority  and  grandeur  within 
their  reach  is  fo  little  the  ol  jeft  of  their  amhition,  that 
to  all  appearance  it  feems  to  he  the  fame  to  an  Indian 
whether  he  be  created  an  alcalde  or  ©bliged  to  perform 
the  pffice  of  e  common  executioner. 

Their  floth  is  fo  great,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  can 
induce  them  to  work.  Whatever  therefore  is  neceffa- 
rv  to  be  done  is  left  to  the  Indian  women,  who  are 
much  more  aftive  ;  ihey  fpin  and  make  the  half  fhirts 
and  drawers  which  form  the  only  apparel  of  their 
hnfbands  ;  they  cook  the  provifions,  grind  barley,  and 
brew  the  beer  called  ckicha ;  while  the  hufband  fits 
fquatting  on  his^hams,  the  ufual  poftureofthe  Indians, 
looking  at  his  Inify  wife.  The  only  domeftic  fervice 
they  do  is  to  plough  their  little  fpot  of  land,  which  is 
fowed  by  the  wi^e.  "When  they  are  once  feated  on 
their  hams,  no  reward  can  induce  them  to  ftir;  fo  that 
if  a  traveller  has  loft  his  way,  and  happens  to  come  to 
one  of  their  cottages,  tliey  charge  their  wives  to  fay 
that  they  are  not  at  home.  Should  the  paffenger  a- 
light  and  enter  the  cottage,  the  Indian  would  ftill  be 
fafe  ;  for  haviwg  no  light  but  what  comes  through  a 
hole  in  the  door,  he  could  not  be  difcovered  ;  and 
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ftiould  the  ftranger  even  fee  the  InJian,  nefthcr  en- 
treaties  nor  rewards  would  prevail  on  him  to  ftir  a 
ftep  with  him. 

They  are  lively  only  in  parties  of  pleafure,  rejoicings, 
entertainments,  and  efpecially  dancing;  but  in  all  thefe 
the  liquor  mull  circulate  briflily,  and  they  continue 
drinking  till  they  are  entirely  deprived  both  of  fenfe 
and  motion. 

It  »6  remarkable  that  the  Indian  women,  whether 
mai(^s  or  married,  and  Indian  young  men  before  they 
are  of  an  age  to  contraft  matrimony,  are  never  guilty 
of  this  vice:  it  being  a  maxim  among  them,  that 
drunkennefs  is  the  privilege  of  none  but  mafters  of  fa- 
milies, who,  when  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
themfelvcs,  have  others  to  t?.ke  care  of  them. 

The  women  prefent  the  chicha(A)  to  their  hufband& 
in  calabaflies,  till  their  fpirits  are  raifed ;  then  one 
plays  on  a  pipe  and  tabor,  while  others  dance.  Some 
of  the  beft  voices  among  the  Indian  women  fing  fongs 
in  their  own  language,  and  thofe  who  do  not  dance, 
fquat  down  in  the  ufual  pofture  till  it  comes  to  their 
turn.  When  tired  with  intemperance,  they  all  lie 
down  together,  without  regarding  whether  they  be 
near  the  wife  of  another  or  their  own  fifter  or  daugh- 
ter. Thefe  feftivities  fometimes  continue  three  or  four 
days,  till  the  prieft  coming  among^  them,  throws  away 
all  the  chicha,  and  difperfes  the  Indians,  left  they  fliould 
procure  more. 

Their  funerals  are  likewife  folemnized  with  exceffive 
drinking.  The  houfe  is  filled  with  jugs  of  chicha,  for 
the  folace  of  the  niourners  and  other  vifitors  ;  the  lat- 
ter even  go  out  into  the  ftreets,  and  invite  all  of  their 
nation  who  happen  to  pafs  by  to  come  in  and  drink 
to  the  honour  of  the  deceafed.  This  ceremony  lafts 
four  or  five  days,  and  fometimes  more,  ftrong  liquor 
being  their  fupreme  enjoyment. 

The  Indians  in  the  audience  of  Quito  are  faid  to  aft  Their  man. 
contrary  to  all  other  nations  in  their  marriages  ;  for  of  con- 
they  never  make  choice  of  a  woman  who  has  not  been^^"^'."^ 
firft  enjoyed  by  others,  which  they  confider  as  a  cer-"^^''^^^^ 
tain  indication  of  her  perfonal  attraftions.  After  a- 
young  man  has  made  choice  of  a  woman,  he  allcs  her 
of  her  father,  and  having  obtained  his  confent,  they 
begin  to  cohabit  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  afliiT 
the  father-in-law  in  cultivating  the  land.  At  the  end 
of  three  or  four  months,  and  frequently  of  a  year,  fhe 
hufband  Icfrves  his  bride  or  wife  without  any  ceremo- 
ny ;  and  perhaps  expoftulates  with  his  father-in-law 
for  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  by  impofing  upon 
him  his  daughter,  whom  nobody  elfe  had  thought 
worthy  of  making  a  bedfellow.  But  if  no  difgult 
arifes  in  the  man  on  this  account  or  any  other,  after 
pafling  three  or  four  months  in  this  commerce,  which 
they  call  amanarfe,  or  to  habituate  one's  felf,  they  then 
marry.  This  cuftom  is  ftill  very  common,  ihough- 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  hare  ufed  all  their  en- 
deavours tD  put  a  ftop  to  it.   Accordingly  they  always 
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(a)  This  is  a  liquor  made  from  maize  by  the  following  procefs.  The  maize,  after  being  foaked  in  water 
till  it  begin  to  gi  ow,  is  dried  in  the  fun,  then  parched  a  little,  and  at  laft  ground.  The  flour,  after  it  has 
bsen  well  kneaded,  is  put  with  water  into  a  large  veflel,  and  left  for  two  or  three  days  to  ferment.  Its  tafte  is 
nearly  that  of  the  moft  indifferent  kind  of  cyder.  It  is  a  rtfrefhing,  nourifhing,  and  aperitive  liquor;  bu4: 
it  will  not  keep  above  eight  days  without  turning  four. 
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•    abfolve  tliem  of  tWfin  before  they  gi\rc  them  the 
nuptial  benediftlon. 

It  has  been  obfeived,  that  the  dependencies  of  the 
thcjui  ifdiftiona  of  .Quito  are  feated  between  the  two  Cor- 
»n  dilleras  of  the  Anties,  and  that  the  air  is  more  or  lefa 
cold,  and  the  grouncl  more  or  lefs  fterile,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains.  Thefe  barren  tracks  are 
called  deferts;  for  though  all  the  Cordilleras  are  dry, 
fome  are  much  more  fo  than  others  ;  and  the  continual 
-  fnow  and  frofts.render  fome  parts  of  them  incapable  of 
producing  a  fingle  plant,  and  confequently  they  are  un- 
•  inhabitable  by  man  or  beaft. 

Some  of  thefe  mountains,  which  appear  to  have  their 
bafcs  retting  on  other  mountains,  rife  to  a  moft  afto- 
nirtiing  height,  and,  reaching  far  above  the  clouds, 
are  here,  although  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  co- 
vered with  perpetual  fnow.  From  experiments  made 
with  a  barometer  on  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  it  ap- 
peared that  its  fummit  was  elevated  6252  yards  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  fomething  above  three  geogra- 
phical miles,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  height  of  any 
other  mountain  in  the  known  world. 

Cotopaxi  became  a  volcano  about  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  this  country.  A  new  erup- 
tion happened  in  1743,  which  had  been  for  fome  days 
preceded  by  a  continual  interior  rumbUng  noife;  after 
which  an  aperture  was  made  in  its  fummit,  as  alfo 
three  others  near  the  middle  of  its  declivity  ;  thefe 
parts,  when  the  eruption  commenced,  were  buried  un- 
der prodigious  maffes  of  fnow.  The  ignited  fubftan- 
ces  which  were  ejefted  being  mingled  with  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fnow  and  ice,  melting  amidft  the 
flames,  were  carried  down  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
that  the  plain  from  Callo  to  Latacunga  was  overflow- 
ed, and  all  the  houfes  with  their  wretched  inhabitants 
were  fwept  away  in  one  general  and  inftantaneous  de- 
ftruftion.  The  river  of  Latacunga  was  the  receptacle 
of  this  dreadful  flood,  till  becoming  fwoUen  above  its 
banks,  the  torrent  rolled  over  the  adjacent  country, 
continuing  to  fvveep  away  houfes  and  cattle,  and  ren- 
dered the  land  near  the  town  of  the  fame  name  as  the 
river  one  vaft  lake.  Here,  however,  the  inhabitants 
had  fuflicient  warning  to  fave  their  lives  by  flight,  and 
retreated  to  a  more  elevated  fpot  at  fome  diftance. 
During  three  days  the  volcano  ejeiled  cinders,  while 
torrents  of  lava  with  melted  ice  and  fnow  poured  down 
the  fide^  of  the  mountain.  The  eruption  aontinued 
for  feveral  days  longer,  accompanied  with  terrible  roar- 
ings of  the  wind,  rufhing  throngh  the  craters  which 
had  been  opened.  At  length  all  was  quiet,  and  nei- 
ther fmoke  nor  fire  were  to  be  feen  ;  until  in  May 
1744  the  flames  forced  a  paiTage  through  feveral  other 
parts  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain  ;  fo  that  in  clear 
night."  the  flames,  being  reflefted  by  the  tranfparent 
ice,  exhibited  a  very  grand  and  ber.utiful  illumination. 
On  the  13th  of  November  following,  it  ejefled  fuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  fire  and  lava,  that  an  inunda- 
ton  equal  to  the  former  foon  enfued,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Latacunga  for  fome  time  gave 
themfi  Ives  over  for  lofl:. 

The  moft  fouthern  mountains  of  the-Cordilletns  is 
that  of  Mecas  or  Sangay,  which  is  of  a  prodigious 
height,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  covered  with 
fnow  ;  yet  from  its  fummit  iflues  a  continual  fire,  at- 
tended with  explofions  which  are  plainly  heard  at  40 
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leagues  diftance.  The  country  adjacent  to  this  vol-  I 
cano  is  entirely  barren,  being  cevered  with  cinders  e- 
JeAed  from  it«  mouth.  In  this  mountain  rlfes  the  ri- 
ver Sangay,  which  being  joined  by  the  Upano,  forms 
the  Payra,  a  large  river  which  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Maranon. 

Pichincha,  though  famous  for  its  great  height,  13 
1278  yards  lower  than  the  perpendicular  height  of 
Cotopaxi,  and  was  formerly  a  volcano,  but  the  mouth 
or  crater  on  one  of  its  fides  is  now  covered  with  fand 
and  calcined  matter  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  neither  fmoke 
nor  fii-e  iflTue  from  it.  When  Don  George  Juan  and 
Don  Antonio  de  Uiloa  were  Rationed  on  it  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  aftronomical  obfervations,  they 
found  the  cold  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  extremely 
intenfe,  the  wind  violent,  and  they  were  frequently  in- 
volved in  fo  thick  a  fog,  or,  in  other  words,  a  cloud, 
that  an  objeftatfix  or  eight  paces  diftance  was  fcarcely 
difcernible.  The  air  grew  clear,  by  the  clouds  moving 
nearer  to  the  earth,  and  on  all  fides  furrounding  the 
mountain  to  a  vaft  diftance,  reprefenting  the  fea  with 
the  mountain  ftanding  like  an  ifland  in  the  centre. 
When  this  happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of 
the  tempefts  that  difcharged  themfelves  on  Quito  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  They  faw  the  lightning 
ifl*ue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  far 
beneath  them.  While  the  lower  parts  were  involved  in 
tempefts  of  thunder  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delight- 
ful ferenity  ;  the  wind  was  abated,  the  flcy  clear,  and 
the  enhvening  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  fcverity  of 
the  cold.  But  when  the  clouds  rofe,  their  thicknefa 
rendered  refpiration  difficult :  fnow  and  hail  fell  con- 
tinually, and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence  ; 
fo  that  it  was  impofiible  entirely  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
being,  together  with  their  hut,  blown  down  the  pre- 
cipice on  whofe  edge  it  was  built,  or  of  being  buried 
in  it  by  the  conftant  accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow. 
Their  fears  were  like  wife  increafed  by  the  fall  of  enor- 
mous fragments  of  rocks.  Though  the  fmalleft  cre- 
vice vifible  in  their  hut  was  ftopped,  the  wind  was  fo 
piercing  that  it  penetrated  through ;  and  though  the 
hut  was  fmall,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  had  fe- 
veral lamps  conftantly  burning,  the  cold  was  fo  great, 
that  each  individual  was  obhged  to  have  achafing  difh 
of  coals,  and  feveral  m%n  were  conftantly  employed 
every  morning  to  remove  the  fnow  which  fell  in  the 
night.  By  the  feverities  of  fuch  a  climate  their  feet 
were  fwelled,  and  fo  tender  that  walking  was  attended 
with  extreme  pain,  their  hands  covered  with  chilblains, 
and  their  lips  fo  fwelled  and  chopt  that  every  motion 
in  fpeaking  drew  blood. 

The  next  divifion  of  Peru  is  the  audience  of  Lima,  Pmvina 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quito,  on  the  eaft^'"^^- 
by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
audience  of  Los  Charcos,  and  on  the  wtft  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  it  being  about  770  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth.  ^, 

The  climate  and  foil  of  this  country  is  uncommonly  Climatej 
various;  in  fome  places  it  is  exceedingly  hot,  in  others ^''^i^- 
infupportably  cold,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  where '"^^'^ 
rain  never  falhi,  it  is  always  temperate.    The  feafons^*"'^^ 
vary  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  miles,  and  in  certain 
;parts  of  the  audience  all  the  viciflitudes  of  weather  are 
experienced  in  24  hours.    It  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  no  rains  fill  or  rivers  flow  on  the  fea-coafts,  tho* 
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the  country  is  refrefheri  by  thick  fogs,  antl  the  heat 
abnted  by  denfe  cioudti  that  never  conclenfe  into  (howers. 
This  phenomenon  has  drawn  the  attention  of  many  na- 
turaliflB,  without  tlieir  being  able  fatisfaftorlly  to  ac- 
couBt  for  it. 

Spring  begins  toward  the  clofe  of  the  year,  that  is 
about  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginninij  of  De- 
cember, when  the  vaj  ours  which  fill  the  atmofphere 
during  the  winter  fubfide,  and  the  fun,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants,  again  appears,  and  the  country 
then  begins  to  revive,  which,  during  the  abfence  of  his 
rays,  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  languor.  'I'Tiis 's  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fummer,  whitb,  thoiigh  hot  from  the  per- 
pendicular dire£lion  of  tlie  fun's  rays,  is  far  from  being 
infupportable.;  the  heat,  which  indeed  would  other- 
'wifc  be  excefGve,  being  moderated  by  the  fouth  winds, 
which  always  blow  at  this  feafonj  though  with  no  great 
force.  Winter  begins  at  the  latter  end  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  continues  till  November  or  De- 
cember, when  the  fouth  winds  begin  to  blow  flronger, 
and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  not  indeed 
equal  to  that  in  countries  where  ice  and  fnow  are 
known,  but  fo  keen  that  the  light  drefles  are  hid  by, 
and  cloth  or  other  warm  fluffs  worn.  During  the  win- 
ter  the  earth  as  covered  with  fo  thick  a  fog,  as  totally 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  wine's,  by 
blowing  under  the  Ihelter  of  this  fog,  retain  the  par- 
ticles they  contra6led  in  the  frozen  zone.  In  this  fea- 
fon  only  the  y.'.pours  difTolve  info  a  very  fmall  dew, 
which  everywhere  equally  moiflens  the  earth;  by  which 
means  all  the  hills,  which  during  the  other  parts  of  the 
year  offer  nothing  to  the  fight  but  rocks  and  wafles, 
arc  clothed  with  verdure  and  enamelled  with  flowers  of 
the  mofl  beautiful  colours.  Thefe  dews  never  fall  in 
fuch  quantities  as  to  impair  the  roads  or  incommode 
the  traveller;  a  very  thin  (luff  will  not  foon  be  wet 
through  ;  but  the  continui-nce  of  the  mifts  during  the 
whole  winter,  without  bting  exhaled  by  the  fun,  fer- 
tilizes every  p;irt  of  the  country. 

l^inxa  is  as  free  from  tempefls  as  from  rain  ;  fo  that 
ihofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  neither  viHted  the 
'mountains  nor  travelled  into  other  parts,  are  a'^  folate 
llrangers  to  thunder -and  lightning,  and  are  therefore 
<"xtremeiy  terrified  when  they  firft  hear  the  former  or 
fee  the  latter.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  what  is 
.here  entirely  unknown  fhould  be.  fo  common  30  leagues 
to  the  eaft  of  Lima  ;  it  being'no  farther  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  violent  rains  and  tempefts  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  as  frequent  as  at  Qurito. 

But  though  the  capital  is  free3  from  the  terror  of 
thefe  tempefts,  it  is  fubjeft  to  what  is  much  more  diead- 
ful.     Earthquakes  happen  here  fo  frequently,  that  the 
inhabitants  .are  undtr  continual  apprchcnfions  of  being, 
from  their  fuddennefs  and  violence,  buried  in  the  rums 
"cf  their  owi)  houfcs :  yet  thefe  earthquakes,  though  fo 
"fiidd'en,  have  their  prefages,  one  of  the  principal  of 
•which  is  a  rumbling  noife  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
sbo'ut  a  minhte  before  the  fhocks  are  felt,  that  feems 
to  pervade  all  the  adjacent  fubterraneous  part ;  this  is 
f  ollowed  by  difroal  bowlings  of  the  dogs,  whofeem  to 
prefage  the  approaching  danger.    The  beafts  of  bur- 
den paffing  the  flrtets  flop,  and  by  a  natural  inftinft 
.Ypread  open  tht  ii  legs,  the  better  to  fecure  themfelves 
'from  falling.    On  thtfe  portents  the  terrified  inhabi- 
tants fly  from  their  houfes  into  the  ftreets  with  fuch 
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precipitation,  that  if  It  happens  in  the  night  they  ap- 
pear quite  naked  ;  the  urgency  of  the  danger  tt  once''" 
banifhing  all  fenfe  of  delicacy  or  lhame.  Thus  the 
flrcets  exhibit  fuch  odd  and  fingular  figures  as  might 
afford  matter  of  diverfion,  were  it  pofTible  to  be  di- 
verted in  fo  terrible  a  moment.  This  fudden  concourfe 
is  accompanied  with  the  cries  of  children  waked  out 
of  their  fleep,  blended  with  the  lamentations  of  the 
women,  whofe  agonizing  prayers  to  the  faints.increafe 
the  common  fear  and  confufion.  The  men  are  alfo 
too  much  affefted  to  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  their 
terror;  fo  that  the  whole  city  exhibitb  a  dreadful  fcene 
of  confternation  and  horror. 

The  earthquakes  that  have  happened  at  the  capitl 
are  very  numerous.  The  firfl  fince  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Spamards  was  in  •582  ;  but  the  damage  was 
much  lefs  confiderahle  than  in  feme  of  the  fucceeding. 
Six  years  after  Lima  was  again  vifited  by  anothef 
earthquake,  fo  dreadful,  that  it  is  ftill  folcmnly  com- 
memorated every  year.  In  1609  another  happened, 
which  overturned  many  houfes.  On  the  27th  of  No- 
vember 1630,  fuch  prodigious  damage  was  done  in  the 
city  by  an  earthquake,  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
not  having 'been^entirely  demoliflied,  a  feftival  on  that 
day  is  annually  celebrated.  Twenty-four  years  after, 
on  the  3d  of  November,  the  moft  flately  edifices  in  the 
city,  and  a  great  number  of  houfes,  were  deflroyed  by 
an  earthquake  ;  but  the  inhabitants  retiring,  few  of 
them  perifhed.  Another  dreadful  one  happened  in 
1678  ;  but  one  of  the  mofb  terrible  was  on  the  28th 
of  Odober  1687.  It  began  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  deflroyed  many  of  the  finefl  public  buildings  and 
houfcH,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the  inhabit-anls 
perifhed;  but  this  was  little  more  than  a  prelude  to 
what  followed  ;  for  two  hours  after  the  fhock  return- 
ed with  fuch  impetuous  concuffions,  that  all  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  ftlt  themfelves  happy  in 
being  only  fpeftators  of  the  general  devaflation,  by  ha- 
ving faved  their  lives,  though  with  the  lofs.  of  all  their 
property.  During  this  fecond  fhock,  the  fea  retiring 
confiderably,  and  then  returning  in  mountainous  waves, 
entirely  overwhelmed  Callao,  which  is  at  five  miles  di- 
fiance  from  Lima,  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  toge- 
ther with  the  miferable  inhabitants.  From  that  time 
fix  earthquakes  have  happened  at  Lima  previous  tp 
that  of  1746.  This  lafl  was  on  the  2Hth  of  Oftober, 
at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  night,  when  the  concuf- 
fions began  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  little  more  thaa 
three  minutes  the  greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings 
in  the  city,  were  deflroyed,  burying  under  their  ruins 
thofe  inhabitants  who  had  not  made  fufficient  hafle  in- 
to the  flreets  and  fquares,  the  only  places  of  fafety.  At 
length  the  horrible  effefts  of  the  firfl  fliock  ceafed'; 
but  the  tranquillity  was  of  fhort  duration,  the  concuf- 
fions fwifily  fucceeding^  each  other,  'i'he  fort  of  Cal- 
lao alfo  funk  iato  ruins  ;  but  what  it  fufFered  from  the 
earthquake  in  its  building  was  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  to  the  dreadftil  catallrophe  which  followed'; 
for  the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to 
a  confiderahle  diftance,^  returned  in  tflountainous  waves, 
foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  and  fud- 
dienly  buried  Callao  and  the  neighbouring  country  ia 
its  flood.  This,  however,  was  net  entirely  efFefttd  by 
the  firfl  fwellof  the  waves;  for  the  fea  retiring  farther, 
returned  with  ftlU  greater  impetuofity,and  covered  both 
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t!ie  walls  and  other  buildings  of.  the  pUcc  ;  fo  that 
what  even  had  cfoaped  the  firft  inundation  was  totally 
overwhelmed  by  thcfe  fucceeding  mountainous  waves. 
Twenty-three  fliips  and  vefTels^  gr^at  and  fmall,  were 
then  in  the  harbour,  19  of  which  were  funk,  and  the 
other  4,  among  which  was  a  frigate  named  St  Fcrnr.in, 
were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  confider- 
able  diftauce  up  the  country.  This  terrible  inunda- 
tion and  earthquake  extended  to  other  parts  on  the 
€oaft,  and  feveral  towns  underwent  the  fame  fate  as 
the  city  of  Lima  ;  where  the  number  of  perfons  who 
perifhed  within  two  days  after  it  began,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  bodies  found,  to  1300,  befide  the  maim- 
ed and  wounded,  many  of  whom  lived  only  a  fhort 
time  in  great  torture. 

The  country  of  Lima  enjoys  great  fertility,  pro- 
«lucing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  a  prodigious  variety  of 
fruit.  Here  induftry  and  art  fupply  that  moifture  which 
the  clouds  with-hold.  The  ancient  Incas  of  Peru 
caufed  fmall  canals  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  ta  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Spaniards,  finding  thefe  ufeful  works  executed  to 
their  hands,  had  only  to  keep  them  in  order ;  and  by 
thefe  are  watered  fpacious  fields  of  barley,  large  mea- 
dows, plantations,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  all  yielding 
uncommon  plenty.  Lima  differs  from  Quito,  where 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  no  determined  feafon  ;  for 
here  the  harveft  is  gathered  in,.and  the  trees  drop  their 
leaves  in  the  proper  feafon. 

Although  the  fummer  here  is  hot j  yet  venomous 
creatures  are  unknown  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  territory  called  Valles^  though  here  are  fome  ports, 
a«  Tumbez  and  Piura,  where  the  heat  is  almoft  as  great 
as  that  of  Guayaquil.  This  fingularity  can  therefore 
proeeed  from  n©  other  caufe  than  the  natural  drought 
of  the  climate. 

The  audience  of  Lima  is  divided  Into  four  bi/hoprics, 
Truxillo,  Guamanga,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa.  The  dio- 
cefe  of  Truxillo  lies  to  the  iiorth  of  the  archicpifcopal 
diocefe  of  Lima,,and  like  all  the  others  is  divided  into 
ftveral  jurifdiftions.  The  city  of  Truxillo  is  feated  in 
t°  6'  fouth  latitude,  ia  a  plcafant  Ctuation,  though  in 
a  fandy  foil. 

In  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga  Is  a  rich  quickfilvo" 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 


town  procure  their  whole  fubfifience.;  the  coldnefs  of 
the  air  in  that  place  checking  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruit,  fo  that  they  . are  obliged  to  purchafe 
them  from  their  neighbours.  The  quickfilver  mines 
wrought  here  fupply  all  the  filver  mines  in  Peru  with 
that  neceffary  mineral,,  and  notwithftandirtg  the  prodi-, 
gious  quantities,  already- cxtrailed,  na  diminution  is 
perceived. 

Cufco,  whieh  gives  name  to  another  diocefe,  Is  this 
moft  ancient  city  Peru^  being  of  the  fame  dat-c  with 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  was  founded  by  them 
as  the  capital  of  the  empirCi  On  the  mountain  con- 
tiguous to  the  north  part  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  a 
famous  fort  built  by  the  Incaa  ;  whence  it  appears  that 
their  defign  was  to  inclofe  the  whole  mountain  with  a . 
prodigious  wall,  of  fuch  conftra6lion  as  to  render  itS;. 
afcent  abfolutely  imprafticable  to  an  enemy.  In  order 
to  prevent  all  approach  to  the  city.  This  wall  was 
entirely  of  freeftone,  and  ftrongly  built,  fome.  of  the 
ftones  being  of  a  prodigious  magnitude.  The  city  of 
CuTco  is  nearly  e^vul  U  th?it  of  Lima.  Se^  Cusco, 
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In  this  bifhopric  arc  feveral  mines  of  gold  amd  fil- 
ver, that  arc  extremely  rich. 

The  fourth  diocefe  of  the  auJIence  of  Lima  Is  Arc* 
quipa,  which  contains  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  one 
of  the  largeft  in  all  Peru.  It  is  delightfully  feated  in 
a  plain  ;  the  houfes  are  weU  built  of  ftone,  and  are 
generally  lofty,  commodious,  finely  decorated  on  th© 
outfide,  and  neatly  furnifhed  within.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  extremely  agreeable,  the  cold  being 
never  exceflive,  nor  the  heat  troubleforae  ;  fo  that  the 
fields  are  always  clothed  with  verdure,  and  enamelled 
with  flowers,  as  in  a  perpetual  fpring.  But  thefe  ad- 
vantages are  allayed  by  its  being  frequently  expofed  to 
dreadful  earthquakes ;  for  by  thefe  convulfions  of  na- 
ture it  has  been  four  times  laid  in  ruins.  The  city  isp 
however,  very  populous,  and  among  its  inhabitants  arc 
many  noble  families. 

In  this  hiihopric  are  feveral  gold  and  filver  mines, 
and  in  fome  parts  are  large  vineyards,  from  which  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made.  A- 
mong  the  other  produftions  is  Guinea  pepper,  in  which 
the  jurifdiftion  of  Africa  In  this  diocefe  carries  on  a 
very  advantageous  trade,  the  annual  produce  of  thefe 
plantations  bringing  in  no  lefs  than  60,000  dollars  per 
annum.  The  pods  of  this  pepper  are  about  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  in  length,  and  when  gathered  are  dried  in  the 
fun  and  packed  up  io  bags  of  rufhes,  each  bag  con« 
taining  an  aroba  or  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight,  and 
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thus  they  are  exported  to  all  parts, 
this  jurifdi£tion  are  famous  for  vaft  quantities  of  large 
and  excellent  olives,  far  exceeding  the  fineft  produ- 
ced in  Europe,  they  being  nearly  the  fize  of  a  hen's 
egg. 

The  audience  of  Charcas,  the  laft  divlfion  of  Peru,  The  i 
Is  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Lima  ;  but  many  of  Itsf^ieno 
parts  are  not  fo  well  inhabited,  fome  being  full  of  vaft^^*'^' 
deferts  and  impenetrable  forefts,  while  others  have  ex- 
tenfive  plains  intercepted  by  the  ftupendeus  height  of 
the  Cordilleras  :  the  country  is  Inhabited  only  in  fuch 
parts  as  are  free  from  thofc  inconveniences.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  diocefe  of  Cufco,  and 
reaches  fouthward  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  on  the  eaft  It 
extends  to  Brafil ;  and  on  the  weft  It  reaches  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  at  Atacama.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  province  borders  on  the  kingdom  o£ 
Chill. . 

This  audience  Is  divided  into  the  archbifhopric  of 


We  (hall  begin  with  the 
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Plata,  and  five  bi/hoprics. 
former* 

The  famous  monntain  of  Potofi  Is  known  all  over 
the  commercial  world  for  the  iramenfe  quantity  of  fil* 
ver  it  has  produced.  The  difcovery  of  this  amazing 
treafure  happened  at  thfe  commencement  of  the  year 
1545,..  by  a  mere  accident,  which  we  fliall  mention 
afterwards.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  it  are  the  hot 
medicinal  baths,  called  Don  DlegOy  whither  fome  re- 
fort  for  healdh  and  others  for  diverfion.: 

At  the  time  when  the  firft  conqucfts  were  made,  How 
when  emigrations  were  moft  frequent,  the  country  of '^^^''^ 
the.  Incas  had  a  much  greater  reputation  for  richesj 
than  New  Spain;  and,  in  realityj  for  a  long  time  much  ehe  ^ 
more  confiderable  treafures  were  brought  away  from  it.  r»ard 
The  defire  of  partaking  of  them  muft  neccffarily  drav^ 
thither,  as  was  really  the  cafe,  a  greater  number  of 
Caftilians.  Though  almoft  all  of  them  went  over  thi- 
ther with  the  hoj^e  of  returning  to  their  country  to 
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enjoy  the  fartane  they  might  acquire,  yet  the  majority 
fettled  in  the  colony.  They  were  induced  to  this  by 
the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  goodnefs  of  the  provifions.  Mexico  prefented  not 
the  fame  advantages,  and  did  not  give  them  reafon  to 
^kpe^l  fo  qiuch  independence  as  a  land  infinitely  more 
femote  from  the  mother  country. 

Cufco  atlrafted  the  conquerors  in  multitudes.  They 
found  this  capital  built  on  a  ground  that  was  very  ir- 
regular, and  divided  into  as  many  quarters  as  there 
were  provinces  in  the  empire.  Each  of  the  inhabi- 
tants might  follow  the  ufages  of  his  native  country  ; 
hut  evcty  body  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  worftiip 
eftablifhed  by  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  There 
was  no  edifice  that  had  any  grandeur,  elegance,  of 
I  convenience  ;  becaufe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
^rfl  elements  of  architeAure.  The  magnificence  of 
what  they  called  the  palact  of  the  fovereigriy  of  the  princet 
"of  the  bioodf  and  of  the  great  men  of  his  empire^  conflfled 
in  the  profufion  of  the  metals  that  were  laviihed  in  de- 
corating them.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  was  diftin- 
guifhed  abov«  all  other  edifices;  its  walls  were  incruft- 
«d  or  fheathed  with  gold  ahd  filver,  ornamented  with 
divers  figures,  and  loaded  with  the  idols  of  all  the  na- 
tions whem  the  Incas  had  enlightened  and  fubdued. 

As  it  was  not  afolicitude  fof  their  town  prefervation 
tvhich  occupied  tlic  Spaniards  at  firfl,  they  had  no 
fooner  pillaged  the  immenfe  riches  which  had  been 
amaffed  at  Cufco  for  four  centuries,  than  they  went  in 
great  numbers  in  1534,  under  the  order  of  Scbaflian 
de  Benalcazar,  to  undertake  the  deftruftion  of  Quito. 
The  othet  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were 
over-run  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  rapine  ;  and  the  citi- 
aens  and  the  temples  were  plundered  in  all  paris. 

Thofe  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  take  up  their 
refi4/2nce  in  the  fettiements  which  they  found  already 
iormed,  built  towns  on  the  fea-coafts,  where  befora 
there  were  none ;  for  the  flerility  of  the  foil  had  not 
permitted  the  Peruviana  to  multiply  much  there  j  and 
they  had  not  been  induced  to  remove  thither  from  the 
extremity  of  their  country,  becaufe  they  failed  very 
ilittlc.  Paita,  Truxillo,  Callao,  Pifca,  and  Arica,  were 
the  roads  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  moft  conve- 
tiient  for  the  communication  they  intended  to  eftablifh 
among  themfelyes  and  with  the  mother-country.  The 
idifferent  pofitions  of  thefe  new  cities  determined  the 
degree  of  their  profperity. 

Thofe  which  were  afterwards  built  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country  were  not  crtfted  in  regions  which 
lirefented  a  fertile  foil,  copious  harvefts,  -excellent  pa- 
ftures,  a  mild  and  falubrious  climate,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  Thefe  places,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fo  well  Cultivated  by  a  numerous  and  fiourifhing 
people,  were  now  totally  dIfregarJed.  Very  foon  they 
exhibited  only  a  deplorable  piduVe  of  a  horrid  defert ; 
and  this  wildne'fs  mufi'have  been  more  melancholy  and 
hideoud  than  the  dreary  afpeft  of  the  earth  before  the 
origin  of  focietfes.  The  traveller,  who  was  led  by  ac- 
-cidcnt  or  curidfity  into  thefe  defolate  plains,  could  not 
forbear  abhorring  the  barbarous  and  bloody  authors  of 
^uch  dcvaf^atioTis,  while  he  refleAed  that  it  was  Hot 
ow  ing  even  to  the  cruel  illufions  of  glory,  and  to  the 
fanaticifm  of  conqueil,  but  to  the  ftiipid  t  nd  abjeft  de- 
sire of  gold,  that  they  had  facrificed  fo  much  more  real 
i'reafure, -and  fo  numeroue  a  population. 
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This  infatlable  third  of  gold,  which  neither  tended  Pgfti. 
to  fubfiflence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the  only  mo-  ' 
tive  fbr  eftablifhing  new  fettiements,  feme  of  which 
have  been  kept  tfp,  while  fevetal  have  d<:cayed,  and 
Others  hare  been  formed  in  their  Head.  The  fate 
of  therh  all  has  correfpondcd  with  the  difcovery,  pro. 
grefs,  oir  declerifion,  of  the  mines  to  which  they  v/ere 
xubordinate.  63 

Fewer  errors  have  been  committed  In  the  means  of  Manner  of 
procuring  provifions.  The  natives  had  hitherto  livcd^'^*"S 
hardly  on  any  thing  elfe  ^jut  maize,  fruits,  and  pulfe, 
for  which  they  had  ufed  no  other  feafon in g  except  fait 
and  pimento.  Their  liquors,  which  were  made  from 
different  roots,  were  more  diverfified  :  t)f  thefe  the  chi- 
ca  was  the  moft  ufual ;  but  the  conquerors  were  not 
fatisfied  either  with  the  liquors  or  with  the  food  of  the 
people  they  had  fubdued.  They  imported  vines  from 
the  Old  World,  which  foon  multiplied  fulficiently  ia 
the  fands  of  the  coafts  at  lea,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Moque- 
qua,  and  TruxiUo,  to  furnifh  the  colony  with  the  wine 
and  brandy  it  wanted.  Olives  fucceeded  ftill  better  5 
and  yielded  a  great  abundance  of  oil,  which  was  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  mother-country.  Other  fruits 
were  tr"anfplanted  with  the  fame  fuccel^.  Sugar  fuc- 
ceeds  fo  well,  that  none  of  any  other  growth  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  cultivated  in  thofe  parts^ 
where  it  never  rains.  In  the  inland  country  wheat  and 
barley  were  fown  ;  and  at  length  ail  the  European 
quadrupeds  were  foon  found  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

This  was  A  confideraHe  flep  j  but  there  flill  remain- 
ed much  more  to  be  done.  After  they  had  provided 
for  a  better  and  a  greater  ch^oice  of  fuh-fiftence,  the  next 
care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  have  a  drcfs  moft  commo*  "' 
dious  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Peruvians. 
Thefe  were,  however,  better  clothed  than  any  other 
American  nation.  They  owed  this  fuperiorfty  to  the 
advantage  which  they  alone  pofTe&d,  of  having  the 
Lama  and  Pacos,  domeftic  animals  which  fcrved  them 
for  this  ufe.    Sec  Camelus. 

After  the  conrquefl,  all  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
wear  clothes.  As  the  oppreflion  under  which  they 
groaned  did  not  allow  them  to  excrcife  their  former 
induftry,  they  contented  themfelves  with  the  coarfer 
cloths  of  Europe,  for  which  they  were  made  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price.  When  the  gold  and  filver  which  had 
efcaped  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors  were  exhaufl- 
ed,  they  thought  of  re-eftablifhing  their  national  ma- 
nufaftures.  Theft  were  fome  time  after  prohibited,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  which  they  oceafioned  in  the 
exports  of  the  mother-country.  The  impoifibility 
which  the  Peruvians  found  of  purchafing  foreign  fluffs 
and  paying  their  taxes,  occafioncd  ptrmifiion  to  be 
given  at  the  end  of  ten  years  for  their  re-eltabli(h- 
ment.  They  have  not  beeti  difcontinusd  fince  that 
time;  and  have  been  brought  to  grest  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  as  it  was  poffiblc  they  could  be  under  a  con- 
tinual tyranny. 

Wifh  'tht  wool  of  the  vicuna,  a  fpecies  of  wild  pa-  Mahufac° 
cos,  they  make,  at  Cufco  and  in  its  territory,  flock-^"'^^*»  ^'^^ 
ings,  handkerchiefs,  and  fcatfs.  Th^fe  manufaftures 
would  have  been  multiplied,  if  the  fpirrt  of  defln>6lion 
had  not  fallen  on  animals  as  well  as  on  men  The  fame 
wool,  mixed  with  that  of  the  fheep  imported  thither 
from  Europe,  which  have  execcdiflgly  degenerated, 
-£  c  a 
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Peru,  /'ervea  for  carpets,  and  makes  alfo  tolerably  fine  cloth, 
jrifeces  of  inferior  quality  are  employed  in  fcrges,  drug- 
gets,  and  in  all  kinds  of  coarfe  ftuffs. 

The  manufadures  ful)fervient  to  luxmyare  eftabllfh- 
ed  at  Arequipa,  Cufco,  and  Lima.  In  thefe  three 
towns  is  m.ide  a  prodigious  number  of  gold  toys  and 
plate,  for  the  ufe  of  private  perfonS;,  and  alfo  for  the 
churches.  All  thefe  nianufaftures  are  but  coarfcly 
wrought,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  copper.  We 
fsldom  difcover  more  tafte  in  their  gold  and  filver  lacea 
and  embroideries  which  their  manufactures  alfo  pro- 
duce. This  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  in  regard  to 
their  lace,  which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  Europe, 
lopks  very  beautiful.  This  lad  manufadure  is  com- 
monly in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  who  employ  in  it 
the  Peruvian  girls,  and  the  young  Meltees  of  the 
towns,  who  for  the  mod  part  before  marriage  pafs  fome 
years  in  the  convent. 

Other  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and  gilding 
leather  for  rooms,  in  making  with  wood  and  ivory 
pieces  of  inlaid  work  and  fculpturc,  and  in  drawing 
figures  on  the  marble  that  is  found  at  Cucuca,  or  on 
hnen  imported  from  Europe.  Thefe  different  works, 
which  are  almoll  all  manufa£lured  at  Cufco,  ferve  for 
ornaments  for  houfes,  palaces,  and  temples  :  the  draw- 
ing of  them  is  not  bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither 
cxaft  nor  permanent.  If  the  Indians,  who  invent  no- 
thing, but  are  excellent  imitators,  h«d  able  mailers  and 
excellent  models,  they  would  at  leail  make  good  co- 
pyifts.  At  the  clofe  of  the  hft  century,  fome  works 
of  a  Peruvian  painter,  named  Michael  de  St  'Jacques^ 
were  brought  to  Rome;  and  the  connoiffeurs  difcovcr- 
-  cd  marks  of  genius  in  them. 
Of  the^  Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with  coin, 
mine,  of  they  knew  the  ufe  of  gold  and  fdver ;  for  they  em- 
goM  and  played  them  in  different  kinds  of  ornaments.  Indepen- 
^iivcr.  ^g^j.  ^£  ^yj^^  j^j^g  torrents  and  accident  procured  them 
cf  thefe  metals,  fome  mines  had  been  opened  of  little 
depth.  I'he  Spaniards  have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  rich  produdlions  were  drawn 
from  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  Their  pride,  which  has 
deprived  us  of  fo  much  ufeful  knowledge,  undoubtedly 
made  them  think,  that,  in  the  inventions  of  a  people 
whom  they  called  barbarous,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

The  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Peru- 
vians worked  their  mines,  did  not  extend  to  the  mines 
themfelves.  The  conquerors  opened  them  on  all  fides. 
At  firft  the  gold  mines  tempted  the  avarice  of  the 
greater  number.  Fatal  experience  difcouraged  thofe 
whom  paffion  had  not  blinded.  They  cleaily  faw, 
that,  for  fome  enormous  fortunes  raifed  in  this  manner, 
great  numbers,  who  had  only  moderate  fortunes,  were 
totally  ruined.  Thefe  mines  funk  into  fuch  difcredit, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  abandoned, 
the  government  was  obliged  to  take  the  20th  part  of 
their  produce,  inflead  of  the  fifth  which  it  at  firft  re- 
ceived. 

The  mines  of  filver  were  more  common,  more  equal, 
and  richer.  They  even  produced  filver  of  a  fingular 
fpecies,  rarely  found  elfewhere.  Towards  the  fea- 
coaft,  great  lumps  of  this  metal  arc  found  in  the 

fands.  .        ,  •  1 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  mines  which  are 
iftfiaitely  more  important,  and  are  found  in  ih&  rocks 
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and  on  the  mountains.  Several  of  them  gave^falfe 
hopes.  Such,  in  particular,  was  that  of  Ucuntaya» 
difcovered  in  1713.  This  was  only  an  incruilation  of 
almoft  mafliv^  filvt-r,  which  at  firft  yielded  feveral  mil- 
lions, but  was  feon  exhaufled. 

Others  which  were  deeper  have  been  alike  deferted. 
Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what  it  was  originally, 
was  not  fuf&cient  to  fupport  the  expence  of  working 
them,  which  augmented  every  day.  The  mines  of  Qui- 
to, Cufco,  and  Arequipa,  have  experienced  that  revo- 
lution which  awaits  many  of  the  reft. 

There  are  greater  numbers  of  very  rich  mines  which 
the  waters  have  invaded.  The  difpofition  of  the  ground, 
which  from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordilleras  goes  conti- 
nually fhelving  to  the  South  Sea,  muft  necefTarily  ren- 
der thefe  events  more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other 
places.  This  inconvenience,  which  with  greater  care 
and  flcill  might  often  have  been  prevented  or  diminifh- 
ed,  has  been  in  fome  Instances  remedied. 

Jofeph  Salcedo,  about  the  year  1660,  had  difcover- 
ed, not  far  from  the  town  of  Puna,  the  mine  of  Lay- 
cacsta.  It  was  fo  rich,  that  they  often  cut  the  filver 
with  a  chifel.  Profperity  had  fo  elevated  the  mjnd  of 
the  proprietor,  that  he  permitted  all  the  Spaniards 
who  came  to  feek  their  fortune  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World,  to  work  fome  days  on  their  own  account,  with- 
out weighing  or  taking  any  account  of  the  prefents  he 
made  them.  This  gcnerofity  drew  around  him  an  in- 
finite number  of  people,  whofe  avidity  made  them 
quarrel  with  each  other,  and  the  love  of  money  made 
them  take  up  arms  and  fall  upon  one  another;  and  their 
benefaftor,  who  had  neglefted  no  expedient  to  prevent 
and  extinguilh  their  fanguinary  contentions,  was  hang- 
ed as  l)eing  the  author  of  them.  Whilft  he  was  in  pri- 
fon,  the  water  got  poffeffion  of  his  mine.  Superftltlon 
foon  made  It  imagined  that  this  was  a  puni/hment  for 
the  horrid  aft  they  had  perpetrated  againft  him.  This 
idea  of  divine  vengeance  was  revered  for  a  long  time  % 
but  at  lall.  In  1740,  Diego  de  Bacna  affoclated  with, 
other  opulent  people  to  avert  the  fprings  which  had 
deluged  fo  much  trcafure.  The  labours  which  this 
difficult  undertaking  required,  were  not  finlihed  till 
1754.  The  mine  yields  as  much  now  as  it  did  at  firft. 
But  mines  ftill  richer  than  this  have  been  difcovered. 
Such,  for  example,  Is  that  of  Potofi,  which  was  found 
In  the  fame  country  where  the  incas  worked  that  of 
Perco. 

An  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  in  1545,  purfuing  fome 
deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  ffeep  rocks  laid  hold  of 
a  bufh,  the  roots  of  which  loofened  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  view  an  ingot  of  filver.  The  Indian  had 
recourfe  to  it  for  his  own  ufe  ;  and  never  failed  to  re- 
turn to  his  treafure  every  time  that  his  wants  or  his  de- 
fires  folicited  him  to  it.  The  change  that  had  hap- 
pened in  his  fortune  was  remarked  by  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  he  difcovered  to  him  the  fecrct.  The  two 
friends  could  not  keep  their  counfel  and  enjoy  their 
good  fortune.  They  quanelled  ;  on  which  the  indif- 
treet  confident  difcovered  the  whole  to  his  mafter,  Vd- 
laroell,  a  Spaniard  who  was  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Upon  this  the  mine  became  known-,  and  was 
worked  ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  found  in 
its  vicinity  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  in  the  northera 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  their  direftion  is  from  north 
tafoutht    The  moft  intelligent  people  of  Peru  have 
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Qhfervfdi  that  this  is  in  general  the  dJr^»!l!on  of  the 
Kitheft  mines. 

The  fame  of  what  was  paffing'  at  Potofi  foon  fpread 
abroad  ;  and  ther^  was  quickiy  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  a  town,  confifting  .of  60,000  Indians  and 
J0,ooo  Sjianiards.    The  ften'lity  of  the  foil  did  not 

ijrevent  its  being  Immediately  peopled.  Corn,  fruit, 
locks,  American  ftuffs,  European  luxuries,  arrived 
there  from  every  quarter.  Induftry,  which  every wheie 
follows  the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently 
appeared  that  in  1738  thefe  mines  produced  annually 
near  978,000  1.  without  reckoninj;  the  lilver  which  was 
pot  regiftered,  and  what  had  been  carried  off  by  fraud. 
From  that  time  the  produce  has  been  fo  much.dimi- 
^ifhed,  that  no  more  thin  one-eighth  part  of  the  coin 
which  was  formely  ilruck  is  now  mad^. 

At  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  South 
America,  the  Spaniards,  in  purifying  their  gold  and 
filver,  ufe  mercury,  with  which  they  arefupplied  from 
Guan^a  Velica.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  this 
mine  W2S  difcovered  in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury 
was  then  ftill  free  :  it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in 
1571.  At  this  period  all  the  mines  of  mercury  were 
fhut ;  and  that  of  Quanta  Velica  alone  was  worked, 
the  property  of  which  the  king  referved  co  himfelf. 
It  is  not  found  to  diminifh.  This  mine  is  dug  in  a 
prodigioully  large  mountain,  60  leagues  from  Lima,  In 
its  profound  abyfs  are  feen  ftreets,  fquares,  and  a  cha- 
pel, where  the  myfteries  of  religion  on  all  feftivals  are 
celebrated.  Millions  of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept 
to  enlighten  it. 

Private  people  at  their  own  expence  work  the  mine 
of  Quanta  Velica.  They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to 
government,  at  a  ftipulated  price,  all  the  mercury 
they  extract  from  it.  As  foon  as  they  have  procured 
the  quantity  which  the  demands  of  one  year  require, 
the  work  is  fufpended.  P^irt  of  the  mercury  is  fold  on 
the  fpot,  and  the  refl  is  fent  to  the  royal  magazines 
throughout  all  Peru  ;  from  whence  it  is  delivered  out 
at  the  fame  price  it  is  fold  for  in  Mexico.  This  ar- 
rangement, which  has  occafioned  many  of  the  mines  to 
^rop,  and  prevented  others  from  being  opened,  is  in- 
cxcufable  in  the  Spanifh  fyftem.  The  court  of  Ma- 
drid, in  this  refpcd:,  merits  the  fame  reproaches  as  a 
miniftry  in  other  countries  would  incur,  that  would  be 
blind  enough  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  implements  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  mine  of  Guanga  Velica  generally  afFc£is  thofe 
who  work  in  it  with  convulfions :  this  and  the  other 
mines,  which  are  not  lefs  unhealthy,  are  all  worked 
by  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfortunate  vidims  of  an  in- 
fatiable  avarice  are  crowded  all  together  and  plunged 
naked  into  thefe  abyffes,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
are  deep,  and  all  exceflively  cold.  Tyranny  has  in- 
vented this  refinement  in  cruelty,  to  render  it  impof- 
fible  for  any  thing  to  efcape  its  reftlefs  vigilance.  If 
there  are  any  wretches  who  long  furvive  fach  barbari- 
ty, it  is  the  ufe  of  cocoa  that  preferves  them. 

In  trie  Cordilleras,  near  the  city  of  Paz,  is  a  moun- 
tain of  remarkable  height,  called  ///imam',  which  doubt- 
lefs  contains  immenfe  riches;  for  a  crag  of  it  being 
fome  years  ago  fevered  by  a  flalh  of  lightning,  and  falling 
on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold 
was  found  in  the  ftagmcata,  that  for  feme  time  that 
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metal  was  fold  at  Paz  for  eight  pieces  of  eight  per  rem 
ounce  ;  but  its  fummit  being  perpetually  covered  with  fjl^j.^^ 
ice  and  fnow,  no  mine  has  been  opened  in  the  mouu-i_  ^'j 
tain. 

The  city  of  La  Paz  is  of  a  middling  fize,  arid  from 
its  fituation  among  the  breaches  of  the  Cordilleras, 
the  ground  on  which  it  (lands  is  unequal,  and  it  is  alfo 
fnrrounded  by  mountains.  When  the  river  Titicaca  is 
increafed,  either  by  the  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
on  the  mountains,  its  current  forces  along  large  maffes 
of  rocks  with  fome  grains  of  gold,  which  are  found 
after  the  flood  has  fulifided.  Hence  fome  idea  may- 
be formed  of  the  riches  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe 
mountains ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  which  appeared  int 
the  year  1730,  when  an  Indian,  wafhing  his  feet  in 
the  river,  difcovered  fo  large  a  lump  of  gol^,  that  the 
marquia  de  Callle  Fuerte  gave  twelve  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  for  it,  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  the  king  of 
Spain. 

Balfam  of  Peru.  See  Myroiilom. 
PERUGIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's  terri- 
tories, and  capital  of  Perugino.  It  is  an  ancient, 
handfome,  populous,  and  large  city,  with  a  ftrong  ci- 
tadel, an  univerfuy,  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  The  churches,  ♦ 
and  many  other  buildings  as  well  public  as  private, 
are  very  handfome.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long, 
12.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  6, 

PERUGINO,  3  province  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Tufcany^ 
on  the  fouth  by  Orvietano,  on  the  call  by  the  duchies 
of  Spoleto  and  Urbino,  and  on  the  nerth  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Citta  Caftellana.  It  is  one  of  the  fmallefl;  provin- 
ces in  the  territory  of  the  church.  The  air  is  very- 
pure,  and  the  foil  fertile  in  corn  and  good  wine  ;  be* 
fides,  the  lake  Perugia  fupplies  them  with  plenty  of 
filh.  The  capital  town  is  Perugia.  The  lake  is  eight 
milts  from  the  city,  and  is  alraoft  round,  being  about 
five  miles  in  diameter;  in  it  there  are  three  iflands.  This 
province  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth. 

Perugino.    See  Montanfn?. 
PERUKE.  SccPerruke. 
PERUVIAN  BAR.K.     See  Cinchona,  artd  ^s- 
suirs  Bark, 

PERUVIANA,  a  general  name  given  to  that  vaft 
peninfula,  extending  itfelf  from  the  ilthmus  of  Dariea 
to  Cape  Horn,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the 
Terra  Magellanica  and  the  Cape  form  the  vertex.  It 
includes  the  whole  ©f  South  America,  although,  as  is 
well  known,  all  the  countries  included  within  thefe 
limits  do  not  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  crown- 
of  Spain.    See  Terra  Firma. 

PESARO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It 
is  a  large  place,  whofe  ftreets  are  paved  with  bricksi 
The  caftle  is  very  well  fortified,  the  harbour  excel- 
lent, and  the  cathedral  church  magnificent.  The  en- 
virons are  remarkable  for  producing  good  figs,  of 
which  they  fend  large  quantities  to  Venice.  It  is  feat- 
ed on  an  emineac*  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fogha, 
on  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43-  56. 

PESCARA,  a  very  ftrong  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo ;  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  into 
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,    PESCENTUS  Niger.    See  Niger. 

PESCHlEKA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Vcronefe,  with  a  caftle,  and  a  iftrong  fort;  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Mincio,  or  Men2!o>  which  proceeds 
from  the  lake  Garda.  E.  Long.  1 1<  4.  N-  Lat.  4^.  27. 

PESENAS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  irf  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  in  the  dioccfe  of  Agde;  deh'ghtfuUy 
feated  on  the  river  Pein,  I2  miles  north-eaft  of  Be- 
feirs,  and  eight  north  of  Agde.  E.  Long,  3.  34.  N. 
Lat.  43^28. 

PESSARY,  in  medicine,  a  foHd  fubftance  compo- 
fed  of  wool,  lint,  or  linen,  ttiixed  with  powder,  ©il, 
wax,  ice.  made  round  and  long  like  a  finger,  in  or- 
der to  be  introduced  into  the  exterior  neck  of  the  ma- 
trix, for  the  cure  of  feveral  uterine  diforders. 

PEST,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  Danube,  in 
a  fine  plain,  over-againft  Buda,  85  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Prefbur?.    E.  Long.  18.  25.  N.  Lat.  47.  24. 

PEStTLENCE,  in  medicine,  4he  fame  wifh  the 
Plague. 

PETAGUEL,  a  territory  of  South  America,  in 
Brafil,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dde  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  fea ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  captainfhip  of  Rio* 
Grande ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Tupuys.  It  contains 
mines  of  filver, 

PETAL,  in  botany,  one  of  tlie  coloured  leaved 
which  compofe  the  flower. 

PETALISM,  a  mode  of  deciding  On  the  guilt  of 
citizens  fimilar  to  the  Athenian  Ostracism.  It  was 
introduced  in  Syracufe  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
460,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  richer 
citizens,  who  had  often  about  that  time  aimed  at  the 
diadem.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  evils  daily  arifmg 
from  thence,  and  to  bring  down  the  afpiring  minds  of 
the  wealthy  citizens,  the  Syracufans  were  forced  to 
make  a  law  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  oftracifm ; 
for  as  at  Athens  every  citizen  was  to  write  on  a  fhell 
•the  name  of  the  perfon  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
the  moft  likely,  on  account  of  his  wealth  aiid  adhe- 
rents, to  afpirc  to  the  crown  ;  fo  at  Syracufe  they 
were  to  write  on  a  leaf  the  names  of  fuch  as  they  ap- 
prehended powerful  enough  to  ufurp  the  fovereignty. 
When  the  leaves  were  counted,  he  who  had  the  moft 
fuffrages  againft  him  was,  without  any  farther  in- 
quiry, baniflicd  for  five  years.  This  new-contrived 
method  of  Impairing  the  eftates,  and  weakening  the 
intereft  of  the  overgrown  citizens,  was  called  peta- 
li/m,  from  the  Greek  word  petahn^  which  fignifics  "  a 
leaf."  This  law  was  attended  with  many  evil  confe- 
<jueiices ;  for  thofe  who  were  moft  capable  of  go- 
verninjr  the  commonwealth  were  driven  out,  and  the 
adminlftration  of  public  affairs  committed  to  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  people  ;  nay,  many  of  the  chief  citizens, 
who  were  able  to  render  their  country  great  fervlce, 
fearing  to  fall  under  penalties  of  this  law,  withdrew 
from  the  city,  and  lived  private  in  the  country,  not 
concerning  themfelves  with  public  affairs  :  whence  all 
the  employments  being  filled  with  men  of  no  merit  or 
experience,  the  republic  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion. 
The  law  therefore  of  petalifm,  upon  more  mature  de- 
liberation} was  repealed  fooa  after  it  ^had^been  iirft 


cnaded,  and  the  reins  of  govcrrtmcnt  were  agai«  put  Pet 
into  the  hands  of  mert  who  knew  how  to  manage 
them, 

PETARD,  in  the  art  of  waf.   See  Gukmerv,  no 
56,  and  Plate  CCXXIV. 

PETAU  (Denis),  or  D'lonyjlus  PsTAirwfi  a  French 
Jefult  of  great  erudition,  borri  at  Orleans  in  1 583. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  literature,  and  obferving 
ftrcng  parts  and  an  excellent  genius  for  letters  in  his 
fon,  he  took  eveiy  means  in  his  power  to  Improve  them. 
He  ufed  to  tell  his  fon,  that  he  ought  to  qftalify  him- 
felf  fo,  as  to  be  able  to  attack  and  confound  "  thd 
giant  of  the  AUophylse  meaning  that  moft  eminent 
fcholar  Jofeph  Scaliger,  whofe  abilities  artd  learning 
were  allowed  to  have  done  great  honour  and  much  fer- 
vlce to  the  reformed.  Toung  Petavius  feems  to  have 
entered  readily  into  his  father's  views }  for  he  ftudied 
moft  intenfely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much  of  his 
erudition  againft  Scaliger.  He  joined  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics  to  that  of  the  belles  lettres  ;  and  af» 
terwards  applied  himfelf  to  a  courfe  of  philofophy, 
which  he  began  in  the  college  of  Orleans,  and  finilh» 
ed  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  maintained  thefes  in  Greek, 
which  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  Latin  }  and  the  Latin^ 
it  is  fald,he  underftood  better  than  he  did  his  own  native 
language.  When  be  was  pretty  well  advanced,  he  had 
free  accefs  to  the  king's  library,  which  he  often  vl- 
fited  on  accourtt  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  manufcripts. 
Among  other  advantages  which  accompanied  his  lite- 
rary purfuits,  was  the  frlendfhip  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
whom  Henry  IV.  called  t©  Paris  in  i6cx3.  It  was  at 
Cafaubon'sinftigation,  that  Petavius,  though  then  but 
very  young,  undertook  an  edition  of  The  Works  of 
Synefius.  In  this  edition  he  corredted  the  Greek  from 
the  manufcripts,  tranflated  that  part  which  yet  re- 
mained to  be  traHflated  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes 
upon  the  whole.  He  was  but  19  years  of  age  when 
he  was  made  profeflbr  of  philofophy  in  the  univerijty 
of  Bourges ;  and  he  fpent  the  two  following  years  in 
ftudying  the  ancient  philofophers  and  mathemaciciang. 
In  1604,  when  Morel,  profeffor  of  Greek  at  Paris, 
publilhed  The  Works  of  Chryfoftom,  fome  part  ot 
Petavius's  labours  on  Synefius  were  added  to  them  3 
from  the  title  of  which  we  learn,  that  he  then  took 
the  name  of  Patus,  which  he  afterwards  ckanged  into 
Petavius.  His  oWn  edition  of  The  Works  of  Sy- 
nefius did  not  appear  till  i6i«. 

He  entered  Into  the  foclety  of  the  Jefuits  in  1605, 
and  did  great  credit  to  it  by  his  vaft  and  profound  eru* 
dition.  He  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  churcfa 
of  Rome ;  and  there  was  no  way  of  ferving  It  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  that  of  criticifing  and  abufing 
Its  adverfaries.  He  was  moft  bitter  againft  Scaliger  j 
nor  did  he  even  fpare  his  friend  Gafaubon  whenever  he 
came  In  his  way. — Petavius  excelled  particularly  'm 
the  dark  fcience  of  chronology  ;  the  learned  world  In 
general  being  obliged  to  him  for  fome  eXait  and  nice 
difquifitions  on  this  fubjed.  His  chief  work,  which 
is  in  great  repute  to  this  day,  he  intitled,  Ratlonarlum 
Temporum.  It  is  ah  abridgement  of  Univerfal  hiftory, 
from  the  earlieft  times  to  1632,  in  chronological  order, 
with  references  to  proper  authorities.  It  was  impro- 
ved, and  feveral  additions  made  to  it,  by  Perizonius^ 
and  othc-rs  after  his  death.  This  eminent  father,  after 
a  very  laborious  life,  died  at  Paria  in  the  end  of  the 
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year  16^2,  aged  69.  Gaflendus,  in  his  life  of  Peref- 
chtus,  fays  he  was  the  moft  confummate  fcholar  the 
Jefuita  ever  had  ;  an  opinion  very  likely  to  be  true, 
when  wC  confider  that  he  often  contended  fucccfsfully 
vrith  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  and  others,  whofe  abilities 
have  been  univerfally  acknowledged.  His  judgment, 
Kowever,  was  not  equal  to  his  erudition,  and  his  con- 
troverfial  writings  are  full  of  fourncfs  and  fplecn.  We 
fiavc  the  following  charafter  of  a  great  work  of  Pe- 
tavius  by  an  author  of  much  celebrity,  but  who  per- 
haps is  as  much  biafled  on  the  fide  of  infidelity  as  he 
thinks  this  learned  Jefult  was  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Dogmata  Theologica  of  Petavius  are  a 
'work  of  incredible  labour  and  compafs  :  the  volumes 
which  relate  folely  to  the  incarnation  (two  folios,  5th 
and  6th,  of  837  pages)  are  divided  into  16  books — the 
firft  of  his  hiftory,  the  remainder  of  controverfy  and 
doflrine.  The  Jefuit's  learning  is  copious  and  cor- 
jreA  ;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argu- 
ment  profound  and  well  connefted  :  but  he  is  the  flave 
of  the  fathers,  the  fcourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy 
of  truth  and  candour,  as  oftea  as  they  are  inimical  to 
the  Catholic  caufe. 

PET  AW,  an  ancient  fown  of  Germany,  In  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Stiria.  It  is  a  handfome 
place,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Drave,  35  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Cilley,  and  109  fouth  of  Vienna.  E.Long.. 
K  J.  36.  N.  Lat.  46.  40. 

PE TCHELi,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  China,  and 
the  chief  in  the  whole  empire  ;  bounded  on  the  caft 
by  the  fea,  on  the  north  by  the  great  wall,  on  the 
weft  by  Chanfi,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Chantong  and 
Honan.  *♦  This  province  contains  nine  cities  of  the 
firft  clafs,  which  have  feveral  others  under  their  jurif- 
diftion  ;  thefe  are  about  40  in  number,  lefs  confide- 
rable  indeed,  b«t  all  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditch- 
w.  Pctcheli  has  few  mountains.  Its  foil  is  fandy, 
and  produces  very  little  rice  ;  but  all  other  kinds  of 
grain  abound  there,  as  well  'as  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe.  It  pays  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  emperor,  which,  according  to  Fiither  Mar- 
tini, confifts  of  601,153  bags  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
millet;  224  pounds  of  linfeed  ;  45,135"  of  fpun  filk  ; 
13,748  of  cotton  ;  8,737,248  truffes  of  ftraw  for  the 
borfes  belonging  to  the  court,  and  180,870  meafures 
of  fait,  each  containing  124  pounds ;  which  is  pro- 
portionably  much  inferior  to  that  paid  by  other  pro- 
vinces. 

*'  It  is  remarked  that  the  people  of  this  province 
have  not  the  fame  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  fciencea 
as  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  ©f  the  em- 
pire ;  but  they*  are  more  robuft  and  warh'ke,  and  bet- 
ter calculated  to  endure  the  hardfhips  and  fatigue  of 
war.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Chinefe  of  all  the 
other  northern  countries.. 

'•"The  face  of  the  country  here  being  flat  and  level, 
permits  the  ufe  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  which  appears  to  be  rather  fingular.  Father 
Martini,  one  of  the  firft  miffionaries  in  China,  thus 
defcribee  it :  *  They  ufe,  in  the  province  of  Petcheli,  - 
a  kind  of  chariot  with  one  wheel,  and  conftrufted  in 
foth  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  in  the- middle  for- 
only  one  perfon,  who  fits  as  if  on  horfeback,;  the 
driver  pufhes  behind,  and,  by  means  of  wooden  levers, 
oiakcfl  the  chariot  advance  with  fafety  and  cxpediiion. 
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This  has  perhaps  given  rife  to  the  report  of  chariots  P^tcheli.^ 
driven  in  that  country  by  the  wind,  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  direft  over  land  with  fails,  as  they  do  Ihlps  at 
fea.'  A  French  miffionary,  who  traverfed  this  pro- 
vince in  1768,  feems  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
kind  of  carriage.  *  We  quitted  the  canal  (fays  he) 
t9  travel  in  carts,  which  is  cuftomary  in  this  part  of 
Ciiinn  ;  but  it  is  difagreeable  beyond  defcription.  The 
cart  is  amazingly  clumfy,  and  has  a  great  refemblance 
to  the  carriage  of  a  gun :  there  is  room  in  it  for  only  ' 
one  perfon,  who  is  frequently  obliged  to  fit  crofs-leg- 
ged,  as  our  taylors  do  in  Europe ;  it  jolts  prodigi- 
oufly ;  and,  while  the  traveller  is  expofed  to  the 
fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  fuch  clouds  of  duft  fome- 
times  arife  as  almoft  fuffocate  him.' 

*'  The  temperature  of  the  air  of  this  province  does 
not  feem  to  agree  with  its  latitude.  Although  Pct- 
cheli extends  no  farther  than  to  the  42d  degree  of 
north  latitude,  yet  all  the  rivers  there  are  fo  much 
frozen  during  four  months  in  the  year,  that  horfes  and 
waggons  with  the  heavieft  loads  may  fafely  pafs  them,, 
It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  body  of' - 
ice  is  formed  in  one  day,  and  that  feveral  are  necef- 
fary  to  thaw  only  the  furface.  What  may  appear  no 
lefs  extraordinary  is,  that  during  thefe  fevere  frofts 
one  does  not  feel  that  fharp  and  pinching  cold  which 
accompanies  the  produftion  of  ice  in  Europe.  Thefe 
phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  attribu- 
ting them  to  the  great  quantity  df  nitre  which  is  found 
difperfed  throughout  this  province,  and  to  the  ferenity 
of  the  flcy,  which,  even  during  winter,  is  feldom  ob- 
fcured  by  a  cloud.  The  phyfical  explanation,  which 
we  have  given  of  this  fingular  temperature,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  experiments  lately  made  by  Father  A- 
miot  at  Peking,  which  convinced  him,  that  in  this 
capital  and  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  feven  or  eight 
leagues  around,  the  water,  air,  and  earth,  equally  - 
abound  with  nitre. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  water,  the  facility  with  which 
it  freezes,  the  foHdity  of  the  ice  and  its  duration,  ■ 
evidently  announce  the  prefence  of  nitre.  A  tub  fill- 
ed with  water,  placed  near  one  of  Rheamur*8  thermo- 
meters, had  its  furface  immediately; frozen,  when  the 
mercury  ftood  only  one  degree  above  the  freezing/ 
point;  and  when  it  ftood  three  degrees  below  freezing, 
the  water  5ecame  a  folid  mafs  of  ice,  if  the  diameter 
of  the  veflel'did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half^  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  four  or  five  inches.  This  water, 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  continued  in  the  fame  ftatc 
of  congelation  as  long  as  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer did  not  rife  higher  than  three  degrees  above 
o  ;  when  the  mercury  rofe  higher,  it  then  began  td 
dilTolve,  but  fo  flowly,  that  two  or  three  days  were- 
fcarccly  fufficient  to  reftorc  it  to  its  former  fluidity." 
Grofier  goes  on  to  relate  other  experiments  of  Father 
Araiot,  which  were  made  with  a  view  to  difcover 
the  caufe  of  the  water's  freezing  fo  in  this  temperate 
climate  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  "if  the 
waters  of  the  province  of  Petcheli  contain  much  < 
flitre,  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  air  which  one 
breathes  there  iu  abundantly  impregnated  with  it.  The 
following  are  indubitable  proofs  of  it:  ift,  Notwith- 
ftanding  unwholefome  food,  fuch  as  the  flelh  of  the 
greater  part  of  domeftic  animals  that  have  died  of  old 
age  or  difeafe,  which  the  people  of  this  province 
8  -  grcedilj": 
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greedily  devour,  notwuhftanding  filth  and  all  the  in. 
conveniences  refulting  from  low,  damp,  and  confined 
lodgings,  where  all  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily are,  as  it  were,  heaped  one  upon  another,  the 
plague  never  makes  its  appearance  in  Petcheli  ;  and 
the  people  are  feldom  attacked  by  any  of  thofe  epide- 
mical diltempers  which  are  fo  common  in  Europe. 
2dly,  Provifions  of  every  kind  m^y  be  kept  at  Peking 
a  long  while,  without  being  fubjeft  to  corruption.  Rai- 
fins  are  eaten  there  frefh  even  in  May,  apples  and 
pears  till  midfummer  ;  wild  boars,  ftags,  deer,  roe- 
bucks, r«bbits,  hares,  phcafants,  duck^,  geefe,  and 
all  kinds  of  game  brought  from  Tartary  to  Peking 
after  the  commencement  of  winter  ;  fi/h  of  every 
fpecies,  tranfported  from  the  rivers  of  Leaotong — will 
keep  without  the  afiiftance  of  fait,  in  their  ftate  of 
congelation,  for  two  or  three  months,  althoUijh  they 
are  expofed  every  day  in  the  markets,  carried  from 
the  markets  to  private  houfes,  and  from  private  houfea 
brought  back  to  the  markets  until  they  are  all  fohl, 
which  does  not  happen  {)efore  the  end  of  March.  It 
is  certain,  that  thefe  faftfl  announce  an  aatifeptic  qua- 
lity in  the  ?:ir,  which  muft  undoubtedly  proceed  from 
the  great  quTntity  af  nitre  contained  in  it. 

"  3c'.iy,  The  earth  which  forms  the  foil  of  Pet- 
cheli aliounds  no  lefs  with  tiitre  ;  whole  fields  may  he 
feen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptking  which  arc  co- 
vered with  it.  Evj^  morning  at  funrife  the  coun- 
try in  certain  cantons  appears  as  white  as  if  fprinklcd 
by  a  gentle  fall  of  fnow.  If  a  quantity  of  this  fub- 
Itance  be  fwcpt  together,  a  great  deal  of  kien,  nitre, 
and  fait,  may  be  extrafted  from  it.  The  Chinefe  pre- 
tend, that  this  fait  may  be  fubftituted  for  common 
fait  ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the 
extremity  of  the  province  towards  Siuen-hoa-fou,  poor 
people  and  the  greater  part  of  the  peafants  make  ftfe  of 
no  other.  With  regard  to  the  liien  procured  from 
the  earth,  they  ufe  it  for  wafhing  linen,  as  we  do 
fonp.  Although  the  land  of  Pctcheh  is  replete  wkh 
nitrous  particles,  it  docs  not,  however,  form  dry  de- 
ferts  ;  it  is  cultivated  with,  care,  and  becemes  fruitful 
by  incefiant  labour.  The  earth  is  frozen  in  winter  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  an;i  does  not  become 
foft  before  the  end  of  March.  This  may  fufficiently 
explain  why  the  froft  kills  plants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pekins^,  which  Mr  LinnjEUs  raifed  in  Sweden,  al- 
though it  is  20  degrees  farther  north  than,  the  capital 
of  the  Chinefe  empire." 

PETECHIiE,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  to  thofe 
fpots,  whether  red  or  of  any  other  colour,  which  ap- 
pear in  malignant  fevers. 

PETELIA.    See  Strongoli. 

PETER  (St),  ,  the  apoftle,  born  at  Bethfaida, 
Wcis  fon  of  John,  Jona,  or  Joanna,  and  brother  of  St 
Andrew  (Jt-hn  i.  42,  43.)  Plis  fiift  name  was  Simon 
or  Simeon  ;  l;ut  wlien  our  Saviour  called  him  to  the 
apoftUfhip,  be  changed  his  name  into  Cephas,  that  is, 
in  Syriac,  a  Jlotte  or  a  rock  ;  in  Latin,  pelra,  whence 
Peter.  He  was  a  married  man  ;  ani  had  his  honfe, 
his  mother  in  law,  and  his  wife,  ac  Capernaum,  upon 
the  lake  of  Gennefareth  (Mark  i.  29.  Mat.  viii.  14. 
I.uke  iv.  38.)  St  Andrew,  havinsj  been  firft  called  hy 
JefuB  Chrift,  met  his  brother  Simon,  and  told  him 
(John  i<  41.)  we  have  found  the  Mtfliali,  and  then 
tirought  him  to  Jefus.    Jefus  beholding  him,  faid  to 
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him,  You  arc  Simon  fon  of  Jona;  henceforth  you  niall 
be  called  Cephas,  that  is,  Jione  or  rod.  After  having 
paffed  one  day  with  our  Saviour,  they  returned  to  theii- 
ordinary  occupation,  which  was  fifliing.  Yet  it  is 
thought  they  were  prefent  with  him  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana.in  GaHlee.  This  happened  in  the  30th  year 
of  the  vulgar  Chriftian  era. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  Jefus  Chrift  be- 
ing on  the  fliore  of  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  faw  Peter 
and  Andrew  bufy  about  their  filhery,  and  wafhiug  their 
nets  (Luke  v.  1,2,  3.)  He  entered  into  their  boat, 
find  bid  Peter  throw  out  his  nets  into  the.fea,  in  order 
to  fifli.  Peter  obeyed  him,  though  he  had  already 
lifhcd  the  whole  night  without  catching  any  thing. 
They  took  fo  many  filhes  at  this  draught,  that  their 
own  vefTel,  and  that  of  James  and  John  fons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  were  filled  with  them.  Then  Peter  threw  himfelf 
at  the  feet  of  Jefus,  and  faid  to  him,  Dtpart  from  me, 
Lord,  for  I  am  a  finner.  Then  Jefus  faid  to  them, 
Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  filhers  of  men.  He 
faid  the  fame  thing  to  James  and  John  ;  and  imme- 
diately they  quitted  their  boats  and  nets,  and  followed 
our  Saviour. 

Some  time  after,  Jefus  coming  to  Capernaum  entered 
into  the  houfe  of  St  Peter,  where  his  mother-in  law 
lay  fick  of  a  fever.  He  immediately  healed  her,  and 
Ihe  began  to  miniiler  to  him  (Luke  iv.  38.  and  Mat. 
viii.  14.)  A  little  while  before  the  feaft  of  the  pafTover 
of  the  following  year,  being  the  3 2d  of  the  vulgar  era, 
after  Jefus  returned  into  Galilee,  he  made  choice  of 
twelve  apoftles,  among  which  St  Peter  has  ialways  the 
firft  place  (Mat.  x.  2.^  Luke  vi.  13.)  One  night  that 
Jefus  Chrift  walked  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Gennefareth,  St  Petet  allied  him  leave  to  come  and 
meet  him  (Mat.  xiv.  28,  29.)  Jefus  gave  him  leave  ; 
but  he  feeing  a  great  wave  coming,  was  afraid,  and 
therefore  began  to  fink.  Then  Jefus  held  him  up,  and 
faid,  O  man  ©f  little  faith,  why  vvas  you  afraid  ^  Af- 
terwards landing  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake, 'and  the 
multitude  that  he  had  fed  the  day  before  beyond  the 
lake  being  come  to  him  at  Capernaum,  he  fpoke  to 
them  of  Km  body  and  of  his  blood  which  he  was  to 
give  to  his  difciples  to  eat  and  drink.  This  fo  offend- 
ed the  multitude,  that  feveral  of  them  quitted  hira 
thereupon.  He  therefore  allced  his  apoitles  if  they 
alfo  would  leave  him  ;  to  which  Peter  repHed,  To 
whom  fliall  we  go.  Lord  5  for  thou  haft  the  worda  of 
eternal  life  (John  vi.  53,  54,  Sec.)  L  ne  day,  as  our 
Saviour  was  near  Csefarea  Phi.ippi,  he  aOted  his  apoftles 
whom  the  world  took  him  for?  thty  anfwered,  that 
fome  faid  he  was  Jol.'n  the  Baptift  ;  others,  Ella?;  and 
others  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets. ,  But  whom 
do  you  fay  I  am  ?  fays  Jefud  Chrift.  Simon  Peter 
anfwered.  Thou  art  Chrift,  the  fon  of  the  living  God. 
Jefus  then  laid  UHto  Peter,  Bit-fled  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona  ;  for  fltfti  .aid  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  faclier  which  is  in  heaven  (Mat.  xvi.  13, 
14,  &c.)  And  I  fay  unto  thee,  that,  as  thou  art 
Peter,  fo  upon  this  rock  will  1  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  fiiall  not  prevail  againft  it  ;  and  1  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  whatfocver  thou  ftialt  bind  on  earth  fliall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatfoever  thou  (halt  loofe  upon  earth 
fhall  he  loofed  in  heaven.  About  fix  or  eight  days 
after  this,  our  Saviour  taking  Peter,  James,  and  John', 
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up  a  high  mountain,  apart  from  the  other  difciples, 
(howed  them  a  glimpfe  of  his  glory,  and  was  transii- 
gured  before  them  (Mat.  xvii.  1,  2,  &c.  and  Luke  ix. 
28.)  Whereupon  Peter,  feeing  Mofes  and  Ehas  to- 
gether with  Jefus,  cried  out  to  them  in  an  ecftacy, 
Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  j  if  you  pleafe,  we 
will  make  three  tents  ;  one  for  you,  one  for  Mofts, 
and  one  for  Elias. 

Jefus  returning  from  thence  to  Capernaum,  thofe 
that  gathered  the  tribute- money  came  to  Peter,  and 
faid,  Does  not  your  matter  pay  tribute  ?  Where- 
upon Jefu8  ordered  Peter  to  throw  his  line  into  the 
fea,  and  that  he  fliould  find  wherewith  to  pay  the  toll 
for  them  two  in  the  mouth  of  the  firft  filh  he  fhould 
take.  Peter  obeyed  ;  and  finding  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  mouth  of  the  fifh,  he  gave  it  to  the  tribute- 
gatherers,  as  he  was  direfted.  One  day,  as  Jefus  was 
dffcourfing  concerning  the  forgivenefs  of  injuiies  (Mat. 
xviii.  21,  22.),  St  Peter  afl<ed  him,  how  often  they 
muft  forgive,  and  whether  it  was  fufficient  to  pardon  an 
offender  feven  times  ?  Jefus  told  him,  I  fay,  you  mult 
pardon  not  only  as  far  as  feven  times,  but  even  feven- 
ty  times  feven.  Upon  another  occafion  (Mat  xix. 
27 — 29  ))  as  our  Saviour  was  fpeaking  of  the  danger 
of  riches,  Peter  faid  to  him.  Lord,  we  have  le;«t  all 
things  to  follow  thee;  what  reward  fhall  we  have  for  it? 
Jtfus  anfwered  him,  I  tell  you  In  truth,  that  you  who 
have  left  all  things  to  follow  me  (hall  receive  an  hundred 
fold  even  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  eternal  life  ; 
and  at  the  laft  day,  when  the  Son  of  man  lhail  come  to 
judge  the  world,  you  (hall  fit  upon  twelve  thrones  to 
judge  the  twelve  tri'^es  of  Ifrael. 

On  theTuefday  before  our  Saviour's  paflion,  Peter 
fhowed  bin*  the  fig-tree  he  had  ciirfed  the  evening  be- 
lore,  which  was  now  dried  up  r.nd  withered  (Mark  xi. 
12 — 21.);  and  the  day  following,  as  they  fat  upon 
the  mountain  of  Olives,  he,  with  the  other  apofLles, 
aflced  Jefus  when  the  temple  was  to  be  dtft-oyed 
( Mat.  xxiv.  I,  2,  &c.  Mark  xi'i.  r,  2,  &c.  Luke  xxii.) 
On  Thurfday  he  was  fent  with  St  John  to  prepare  all 
things  for  the  paffover  ;  an;l  at  evening,  when  Jefus 
was  come  into  the  city  with  his  apoftles,  and,  being  fet 
down  at  table,  began  to  fpeak  of  him  that  Ihould 
htjtray  him,  Peter  made  fi<ns  to  John  to  aflc  him 
who  this  fhould  be  (John  xiii.  24.)  After  fupper, 
the  difciples  entered  into  a  difpute  which  fliould  be 
the  greated  among  thtm  :  whereupon  Jefus  Chrifl, 
laying  afide  his  garments  betook  hinifelf  to  wafh  tlu  ij^ 
feet,  to  give  them  an  example  of  humility  in  his  own 
perfon.  St  Peter  at  firll  m:ide  fome  difficulty,  and 
would  not  fuiFer  his  mafter  to  wafli  his  feet  :  but  Jefus 
telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not  wafh  his  feet,  he  iould 
have  no  part  in  him  ;  St  Peter  replied.  Lord,  waih 
not  only  my  feet,  but  my  hands  iind  head  alfo  (John 
xiii  6 —  10. ) 

Sonie  lime  after,  J  fus  laid  to  him  (Luke  xxii.  :^t, 
^2,  &c.'.)5  Peter,  Satan  ha<^  <!efired  to  lift  you  as  men  fift 
\^  heat;  hut  I  have  prayed  f^or  you,  that  your  faith  may 
not  fail  :  an  ',  when  you  are  converted,  confirm  your 
I  rc  hren.  By  this  he  warned  St  Peter  of  his  f^ll,  that 
wa-;  jufl  at  hand,  and  of  his  renouncing  him  ;  from 
v.h:ch,  by  the  affiftance  ol  God,  he  was  aiterwards  to 
recover.  St  Peter  then  allied  him,  where  he  wa^;  go- 
ing :  end  -aid,  he  was  ready  to  follow  him  everywhere, 
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not  only  to  prifon,  but  to  death  itfilf.  But  Chrijl 
declared  to  him,  that  he  would  be  fo  far  from  follow-^ 
ing  him  to  death  that  he  would  abjure  him  three  times  * 
that  very  night  before  the  cock  (hould  crow,  or  be- 
fore break  of  day.  When  fupper  was  ended,  he  went; 
to  the  garden  of  Olives,  where,  taking  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  he  went  with  them  apart,  that  they  might 
he  wltnefTes  of  his  agony.  Peter,  though  before  he 
had  fhowed  fo  much  refolution,  yet  fell  sfleep  with  the 
reft  ;  which  occafioned  Jefus  to  fay  to  him.  Do  you 
fleep,  Simon?  Could  you  not  watch  with  mc  one  hour? 
(Mark  xlv.  37.  Mat.  xxvi.  40,  &c.) 

Judas  being  come  with  the  foh'.iers  to  feize  Jefus, 
Peter  drew  his  fword,  and  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  one 
called  Malchus,  who  was  fervant  to  the  high-prieil  : 
but  Jefus  bid  him  put  up  his  fword  into  the  fcabbard  ; 
and  told  him,  that  all  thofe  that  fought  with  the  fword 
fhould  perifh  by  the  fword  :  and  at  the  f:mie  time 
healed  Malchus's  ear  (John  xviii.  10,  &c.)  'Peter 
followed  Jefus  afar  off,  as  far  as  the  houfe  of  Calaphas, 
and  was  let  in  by  means  of  another  difciple,  who  was 
known  in  the  family.  The  foldiers  and  fervants  that 
had  brought  Jefus,  having  lighted  a  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  Peter  mingled  among  them  to  warm  him- 
felf  alfo  ;  when  a  maid  fervant,  having  looked  earniftly 
upon  him,  faid.  Surely  this  man  was  with.  Jefus  of 
Nazareth.  But  Peter  made  anfwer,  1  know  not  what 
you  fay,  for  J  do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  man.  ,Pre- 
fently  afier  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  when  imme- 
diately the  cock  crew.  A  httle  while  after  another 
n  aid  faid  to  thofe  that  were  prefent,  This  man  was 
with  Jcfug  of  Nazireth.  But  Peter  den-eJ  It  with  .ai 
oath.  About  an  hour  after,  one  of  the  compniry  ?,{'- 
firmed  that  Peter  was  a  difciple  of  Jefus.  OO-u  i- 
fifted  upon  the  fame  thmg  ;  and  faid,  that  furcly  he  was 
one  of  them,  for  his  very  fpeech  betr  iyed  iiim  to  be  a 
Gahlean.  Laftly,  one  of  them,  being  a  kinfman  of 
Malchus  whofe  ear  Peter  had  cut  off,  affiraied  the  fame 
thing  ;  and  afl<ed  him,  Did  not  I  fee  you  with  him  in 
the  garden  ?  Peter  again  denied  it  with  an  oath,  pro- 
teiling  th  't  he  did  not  know  the  man.  And  at  the 
fame  time  the  cock  crowed  the  fecond  time.  Then 
Jefus,  being  in  the  fame  hall,  and  not  far  from  Peter, 
looked  upon  him  ;  and  Peter  then  reniemhering  wh*t 
Jefua  had  faid  to  him,  that  before  cock-crow  he  fiiould 
deny  hirn  thrice,  he  went  out  (;f  Caisphas's  houfe,  and 
wcjft  bitterly  (Mat  xxvi.  73,  75.  Mark  xiv.  34,  72.) 

Very  probably  he  remained  in  fecret,  and  in  tears, 
all  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  paflion,  thnt  is,  all  Friday 
a:id  Siturday  follov.ing  ;  but  on  Sunday  morning, 
Jefus  being  rifen,  and  Mary  having  i)een  cit  the  tomb, 
liud  not  finding  the  hch.y  or  Jtfus,  Ihe  came  in  hafte 
into  the  city,  to  tell  Peter  and  Jo)m  that  they  had 
taken  away  ti  eir  mafter,  and  th;it  (lie  could  not  find 
where  they  had  put  him.  Peter  and  J  .hn  made  hafte 
thither,  and  John  coming  firft,  did  not  go  Into  the  fe- 
pulchi-e.  Peter  then  c^-mlng  up  to  liim,  prefently 
ftooped  down,  and  faw  the  linen  clothes  wherein  the 
body  had  been  wr^nt.  He  went  then  into  the  fepuJchre, 
and  John  with  him  ;  after  which  they  returned  to  Je- 
rufalem,  not  knowing  w!iat  had  come  to  pafs.  But 
fron  after  Jefus  appeared  to  the  holy  women,  who  had 
come  firll  to  the  fepulohre,  and  bid  them  give  his 
apoillcs  notice  of  his  rcfurrtftion.    And  the  fame  day 
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Jt-*\tT.  c^wir  Sai^iour  alfo  appeared  to  Peter,  to  comfort  him, 
"V— '  and  affure  him  that  his  repentance  l;ad  been  accept- 
able to  him. 

Some  days  after,  St  Peter heing  returned  into  Galilee 
as  Jefus  had  commanded  him,  and  going  to  fiih  in  the 
fea  of  Galilee,  or  in  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  with  fome 
other  of  the  apoftles,  Jefus  appeared  to  them  on  the  fliore, 
and  bid  them  throw  out  their  nets  on  the  right  lidc  of 
the  vefftl.  They  threw  them  out,  and  took  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  fifhes  that  they  could  not  draw  up  their  nets 
again.  Then  St  John  faid  to  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  Peter 
i.nmediattly  girded  up  himfelf,  for  he  was  naked,  and 
fwimming  to  fhore  he  came  to  Jefus :  then  drawing 
their  nets  to  (here,  Jefus  dined  with  them.  After 
dinner,  Jefus  faid  to  Peter,  Simon,  fon  of  Jona,  do  you 
love  me  more  than  thefe  ?  He  anfwered.  Yea,  Lord, 
you  know  that  I  love  you.  Jefus  fays  to  him,  Then 
feed  my  lambs.  He  put  the  fame  queftion  to  him 
again  ;  and  Peter  making  the  fame  anfwer,  our  Lord 
faid  to  hira  again,  Feed  my  fheep.  This  he  repeated 
a  third  time  ;  at  which  St  Peter  was  troubled,  and 
faid.  You  know,  Lord,  that  I  love  you.  Jefus  re- 
plied to  him,  *'  Feed  my  flieep.  I  tell  you  for  a  truth, 
that  when  you  were  young,  you  girded  yourfelf  and 
went  where  you  pleafed ;  but  now  you  are  old,  ano- 
ther fhall  gird  you,  and  lead  you  where  you  would 
not  go."  This  he  faid  to  let  him  know  what  death 
he  was  to  die.  At  the  fame  time,  Peter  feeing  St  John 
the  Evan^^difl,  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Lord,  what  mud 
hecome  of  him  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  "  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  does  that  concern  you  ?  Do 
you  follow  me."  Thu3  he  lefufed  to  declare  in  what 
manner  St  John  (hould  end  his  life. 

After  that  Jefus  Chrift  had  afcended  into  heaven, 
and  that  the  apoftles  had  been  witnefTes  of  his  afcen- 
finn.  they  returned  to  Jerufalem,  to  wait  there  for  the 
?Ioly  Ghoft,  whom  our  Saviour  had  promifed  to  fend 
them  ;  and  being  affembled  together  in  a  houfe,  they 
continued  there  in  prayer,  and  in  the  union  of  chari- 
ty, till  the  time  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcended  upon 
them,  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire.  During  this  in- 
terval, St  Peter  propofed  to  the  apoftles,  and  to  the 
reft  of  the  affembly,  to  fill  up  the  place  that  the  trai- 
tor Ju^as  had  left  vacant  in  the  apoftlefhip.  The  pro- 
pofal  was  agreed  to  by  all ;  and  two  perfons  were  pr^- 
pofed,  Jofeph  Barfabas  and  Matthias :  upon  this  laft 
the  lot  fell ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  admitted  one 
of  the  apoftles.  Vhe  tenth  day  after  the  afcenfion  of 
our  Siiviour,  being  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  the  Holy 
Ghoft  having  defcended  upon  the  apoftles,  and  upon 
all  the  faithful  that  were  affembled  with  them,  and  ha- 
ving replenifhed  them  with  fupernatural  gifts,  and 
efpecially  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  till  thofe  who  were 
witnefTes  ot  this  miracle  expreffed  their  admiration  at 
it ;  and  there  being  upon  that  day  at  Jerufalem  a  great 
many  Jews  from  feveral  provinces  of  the  eaft,  they 
could  not  comprehend  by  what  means  thefe  men,  who 
were  Galileans,  ihould  fpeak  the  languages  of  all  thefe 
pagan  nations  (A6ts  ii.  i,  2,  &o.)  Some  of  them  faid, 
that  the  apolUes  were  full  of  new  wine.  But  St  Peter 
ftanding  up,  told  them,  that  what  they  heard  and  faw 
was  not  the  effeft  of  drunkennefs,  but  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  promife  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  mide  by 
the  prophet -Joel  (li.  28.),  to  fend  his  fpirit  upon  all 
ttfti,  ajid  to  give  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  young  and 
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old,  to  men  and  women.  He  afterwards  fpoke  to  them 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  told  them  that  Be  was  the  true  ^ 
MelTiah,  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead  as  the  fcrip- 
ture  had  foretold  he  fhould  ;  declaring  that  himfelf  and 
the  other  apoftles  were  witnefTes  of  his  refurreftion  ; 
of  his  afcenfion  into  heaven,  and  of  the  mifTion  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  the  vifible  effefts  of  which  they  faw  with 
their  own  eyes  in  the  gifts  of  languages  wherewith 
they  had  been  replenifhed. 

Then  thofe  that  heard  him  were  touched  with  com- 
punflion,  and  afl<ed  the  apoftles,  Brethren,  what  fhall 
we  do  ?  Peter  anfwered  them,  Repent,  and  be  bap- 
tized, and  you  fhall  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Then 
he  inftrufted  them,  baptized  them,  and  that  very  day 
three  thoufand  perfons  were  added  to  the  church 
(Ads  iii.  I,  2,  &c.)  Some  days  after,  St  Peter  and 
John,  going  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayers,  met 
at  a  gate  of  the  temple  a  m.an  who  had  been  lame  from 
his  birth,  fo  that  he  was  carried  about.  This  man 
feeing  Peter  and  John,afked  alms  of  them:  upon  which 
Peter  faid  to  him.  Silver  or  gold  I  have  not ;  but  fuch 
as  1  have  I  give  thee  :  In  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Na- 
zareth, rife  up  and  walk.  Prefently  the  man  got  up, 
and  went  into  the  temple  along  with  them,  lifting  up 
his  voice,  and  glorifying  Gk)d.  He  held  St  Peter, 
telling  the  people  then  aflembled  all  that  happened  On- 
to him.  Then  Peter,  taking  this  occafion,  told  the 
people,  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  power  that  he  had 
performed  the  miracle  they  fo  much  wondered  at,  but 
that  it  was  by  the  power  of  Jefus  Chrift  that  this  man 
was  healed.  He  then  laid  before  them  the  great  crime 
they  had  com.mitted,  in  putting  Jefus  Chrift  to  death, 
who  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  MefTiah  j 
and  after  he  had  fhewn  them  by  all  the  prophecies 
that  Chrift  was  to  die  thus,  he  exhorted  them  to  repent- 
ance, and  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  the  death  of  Chrilt, 

He  was  thus  fpeaking  to  the  people,  when  the  priefts 
and  Sadducees  coming  upon  them,  laid  hold  on  Peter 
and  John,  and  put  them  in  prifon,  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing, it  being  now  late  (Afts  iv.  i,  2,  &c.)  But 
the  number  of  thofe  that  were  converted  this  day  at 
the  fecond  preaching  of  St  Peter  was  about  five  thou - 
fand.  The  day  following,  the  rulers,  magiftrates,  and 
chief  priefts  being  affembled  on  this  occafion,  ordered 
th»  apoftles  £0  be  brought  before  them  5  and  then  aflc- 
ed  chem,  by  whofe  authority  they  performed  the  mi* 
racle  of  healing  the  lame  man  ?  St  Peter  anfwered, 
that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
they  had  crucified,  and  whom  God  raifed  again  from 
the  dead.  The  affembly  were  furprifed  at  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  apoftles  upon  this  occafion  :  but  came  to  a 
refolution  to  difmifs  them,  charging  them  at  the  fame 
time  to  teach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus ;  andj 
threatening  them  if  they  fhould  pcrfift  in  difoUe  lience 
to  thefe  orders.  The  two  apoftles  returned  to  their 
brethren,  and  related  to  them  all  that  had  pafTed  ;. 
which  having  heard,  the  brethren  raifed  their  voices 
to  heaven,  begging  God  to  give  them  flrength  and 
courage  to  declare  his  word  with  perfeft  liberty  ;  \ind 
having  finifhed  their  prayers,  the  place  fhook  wherein 
they  were  afTembled,  and  they  were  again  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghoft. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  faithful  fold  their  eftates, 
and  brought  the  money  to  the  apoftles   {Id.  v.  1,  2, 
&c.)  Of  this  nurajser  was  a  man  called  Ananias,  with 
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his  wife  Sapphira,  who,  by  a  private  agreement  be- 
tween themfelves,  concealed  a  part  of  the  money  for 
which  they  had  fold  their  land,  and  brought  the  reft 
to  St  Peter,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  fum.  Ananias  came 
firft  ;  and  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  Ananias,  how  came 
Satan  to  feduce  you,  and  to  prevail  with  you  to  lie  to 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  concealing  part  of  the  price  of 
your  land  ?  It  is  not  men  that  you  thought  to  impofe 
on,  but  God.  Immediately  Ananias  fell  down  dead, 
and  they  carried  him  out  and  buried  hira.  About 
three  hours  after  his  wife  Sapphira  came  in,  and  St 
Peter  faid  to  her  alraoft  the  fame  things  he  had  before 
faid  to  her  htlfband,  and  immediately  (he  fell  down 
alfo,  and  gave  up  the  ghoft.  This  affair  infufed  a 
great  awe  in  the  whole  church,  and  amongft  all  thofe 
that  heard  of  it.    (See  Afts  v.) 

The  number  of  believers  confiderably  increafed  eve- 
ry day  ;  fo  that  they  even  brought  out  the  fick  into 
the  ftreets,  and  laid  them  where  Peter  was  to  pafs,  that 
at  leaft  his  lhadow  might  cover  fome  of  them,  by  which 
means  they  were  healed  of  their  diftcmpers.  Then  the 
bigh-prieft  and  his  afibciates,  that  is,  the  Pharifees, 
caufed  the  apoftles  to  be  apprehended  and  put  into 
prifon.  Bui  an  angel  brought  them  forth,  and  bid 
them  go  into  the  temple,  and  there  boldly  declare  all 
the  words  of  life  which  God  had  taught  them.  This 
they  performed  :  upon  which  the  princes  and  priefts 
caufed  them  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  having 
demanded  why  they  had  difobeyed  their  orders,  in 
continuing  to  fpeak  ftill  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
Peter  and  the  apoftles  anfwered,  that  it  was  more  ne- 
ceffary  to  obey  God  than  man.  This  anfwer  provoked 
them  very  much,  and  they  were  going  to  condemn 
them  to  death,  when  Gamaliel  prevailed  with  them  to 
change  their  refolution,  by  reprefenting  to  thtm,  that 
if  this  matter  proceeded  from  God,  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  oppofc  it;  but  if  otherwife,  then  it  (hould  foon 
vanifh  of  itfelf.  So  they  difmiffcd  the  apoftles,  after 
giving  them  thirty-nine  ftripes  a  piece,  and  charged 
them  to  fpeak  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

After  t%e  ,ipartjrrdom  of  St  Stephen,  a  perfecution 
was  carried  on  againft  tht  faithful  at  Jerufalem,andthey 
were  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  feveral  places.  The 
apoftles  alone  continued  at  Jerufalem  (A£ls  viii.  i,  2, 
3,  &c.)  St  Philip  the  deacon  going  to  Samaria,  the 
Samaritans  received  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  feveral 
of  them  were  baptized.  Then  St  Peter  and  St  John 
repaired  thither  alfo,  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghoft ; 
which  St  Philip,  being  only  a  deacon,  had  not  power 
to  do.  Simon  the  magician  was  alfo  baptized  among 
ethers  ;  and  admiring  the  power  that  the  apoftles  had, 
of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghoft,  would  have  bought  the 
fame  power  of  the  apoftles,  and  accordingly  ofi^ered 
money  to  St  Peter.  But  Peter  with  indignation  re- 
plied to  him.  Thy  money  and  thou  perifti  together, 
who  thinkeft  the  gifts  of  God  can  he  bought  with 
money  !  Thou  haft  no  part  with  us,  nor  haft  any  pre- 
tenfions  to  this  miniftry,  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  be- 
fore God.  Repent  therefore  of  this  wickednefs,  and 
pray  to  God  if  perhaps  he  will  pardon  the  wicked 
thoughts  of  thy  heart.  After  this  Peter  and  John  re- 
turned again  to  Jerufalem.  Sec  A&:a  viii. 

The  fire  of  perfecution  being  now  pretty  well  ex- 
tinguiftied,  St  Peter  departed  from  Jerufalem  (Afts 
IK.  32,  &c.},  and  viliting  the  difciples  from  city  to  ci- 
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ty,  he  came  alfo  to  fee  the  faints  that  dwelt  at  Lyd(?a. 
Here  he  found  a  man  called  iEneas,  who  had  been 
paralytic  for  eight  years.  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  Al- 
ness, rife  up  ;  Jefus  Chrift  the  Lord  cures  you.  He 
prefcntly  got  up  ;  and  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  that 
faw^  the  miracle  were  converted  to  the  Lord.  There 
was  alfo  at  Joppa  a  certain  holy  woman,  named  Tabi- 
tha,  who  happening  to  die  while  St  Peter  was  at 
Lydda,  the  difciples  fent  to  defire  him  to  corae  to 
them.  Whereupon  St  Peter  came,  and  entering  into 
the  chamber  where  Tabitha  lay  dead,  he  caufed  every 
body  to  go  out,  and  betook  himfelf  to  prayers.  Then 
turning  himfelf  towards  the  corpfe,  he  faid,  Tabitha, 
arife.  At  which  inftant  fhe  opened  her  eyes,  and  fee- 
ing St  Peter,  ftie  fat  up.  This  miracle  was  much 
famed  at  Joppa,  and  was  the  occafion  that  many  were 
converted.  St  Peter  ftayed  there  a  good  while,  taking 
up  his  lodging  with  one  Simon  a  tanner. 

Now  there  was  at  Casfarea  of  Paleftine  a  centurion 
called  Cornelius,  a  man  that  feared  God  (Afts  x.  i, 
2,  3.),  and  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel,  that 
he  fhould  fend  to  Joppa  to  Peter,  who  ftioiild  tell  him 
what  he  had  to  do.  Cornelius  immediately  fent  two 
of  his  fervants;  and  while  they  were  upon  the  road,  the 
Lord  fent  a  vifion  to  Peter,  to  prepare  him  to  go  to 
this  man  without  any  fcruple,  althoup^h  he  was  not  a 
Jew  ;  for  as  yet  the  door  of  the  gofpel  had  not  been 
opened  to  the  Gentiles.  St  Peter,^then  being  at  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  faw,  as  it  were, 
a  great  ftieet  of  linen  let  down  from  heaven,  which  ivaa 
full  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  reptiles,  both  clean  and 
unclean.  He  had  this  vifion  three  times,  and  heard  a 
voice,  faying,  Arife  Peter,  kill  and  cat.  But  Petef 
anfwered,  Lord,  I  have  never  eaten  any  thing  unclean. 
The  voice  replied.  Call  not  that  unclean  which  God 
has  purified.  After  which  the  (heet  was  sgain  taken 
up  into  heaven.  At  the  fame  time,  the  men  came  in 
that  had  been  fent  by  Cornelius.  They  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened  to  their  mafter,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  go  along  with  them  to  Caefarea.  The 
day  following  St  Peter  fet  out  thither,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  fome  of  the  brethren  of  Joppa.  {See 
Aftsx.) 

When  Peter  was  returned  to  Jerufalem,  the  faithful 
of  the  circumcifion  faid  to  him,  why  have  you  gone 
unto  the  uncircumcifed,  and  why  did  you  eat  with 
them  ?  but  Peter  having  related  to  them  all  that  pafTed, 
they  were  fatisfied,  and  glorified  God  who  had  given 
the  gift  of  repentance  leading  to  life  as  well  to  the 
Gentiles  as-  to  the  Jews,  It  is  thought,  that  a  little 
after  this  Peter  went  to  Antioch,  where  he  founded 
the  Chriftian  church  of  which  he  was  bifhop  (Gal. 
11.  II.)  It  is  believed  that  he  continued  here  feven 
years,  though  not  conftantly  :  for  during  this  time,  he 
went  to  Jerufalem,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, to  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  as  is  con- 
cluded from  the  epiftle  that  he  afterwards  addrtflcd  to 
the  faithful  of  thefe  provinces.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  in  the  42d  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  at  his  leaving  Antioch  he  there  fix- 
ed St  Ignatius  in  his  place.  Eufebius  thinks,  that  the 
chief  occafion  of  his  going  to  Rome  was  to  oppofe  Si- 
mon Magus, "w'ho  by  his  deceits  had  perverted  a  great 
number  of  perfons.  However,  the  prefence  of  St  Pe- 
ter, andthe  true  miracles  that  he  oppofed  to  the  trick* 
-Ff2  of 
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of  Simon,  mined,  or  much  dimininied,  the  reputation 
'  of  this  impoftor. 

St  Peter,  leaving  Rome,  came  to  Jerufalem  at  the 
paffover.  In  the  44th  year  of  the  Chrilliaii  era,  when 
Herod  Agrippa  bej^an  to  perfecuiie  the  chuixh.  That 
prince  put  St  Jams  s  the  Greater,  brother  of  John,  to 
the  fword  (Acts  xii.  1,  &c.)  ;  and  perceiving  t'lat  his 
death  was  agreeable  to  the  Jews,  he  mortover  caiifed 
Peter  to  be  apprehended  and  put  in  prifon,  with  a 
dcfign  of  executing  him  pulilicly  after  the  pnflovcr. 
But  the  very  night  that  Herod  thought  of  putting  hira 
to  death,  as  Peter,  loaded  with  chains,  was  aflt-ep  be- 
tween two  foldlers,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  awakened 
him,  broke  off  his  chains,  opened  the  prifon  door,  and 
brought  him  ouc  the  length  of  a  ftreet.  Then  the 
angel  leaving  liini,  he  came  to  the  hcufe  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  John,  where  many  of  the  faithful  were  af- 
femblei}  at  prayers ;  and  having  knocked  at  the  door, 
a  damfel  named  Rhoda  came  to  open  it ;  but  when  fhe 
heard  Peter^s  voice,  inftead  of  opening  the  door,  fhe 
ran  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  to  acquaint  the  family  that 
Peter  was  at  the  door.-  I  hofe  that  he^rd  her  coul  I 
not  believe  it,  and  faid,  it  was  his  angel,  and  not  him- 
felf :  but  continuing  to  knock,  and  being  let  in^  he 
informed  them  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  then  left  Jerufalem;  but  we  are  not  told  what 
became  of  him  till  the  time  of  the  council  he'd  at  Je- 
rutdera  in  the  year  ji.  It  is  thought  that  before  this 
time  he  made  his  fecond  journey  to  Rome,  from  whence 
he  wrote  his  firft  epiille. 

St  Peter  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  in  the  year  5  r 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  had  bauifhed 
all  Jews  from  thence,  becaufe  of  the  tumults  they  con- 
tinually raifed  there,  excited  by  one  Chreftua,  as  Sue- 
tonius fays>,  meaning  probably  by  this  name  Jefus 
Chriii.  The  apotUe  then  returned  into  Judea,  w  here 
was  held  the  council  of  Jerufalem  ;  in  which,  after  a 
fiuA  examination  of  the  matter  propofed  to  Peter  and 
the  apoftles,  he  fpokc  to  them  with  much  wifdom, 
faying  (Ads  xv.  7,  8,  &c.),  that^  God  having  given 
his  Holy  Ghod  and  the  gift  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  to  the  Jew?,  they  ought  not  to  impofe  the 
yokeof  the  legal  obfervancea  on  the  newconvert8,which 
(as  he  fays)  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  ab!e 
to  bear.  But  we  believe,  that  it  Is  through  the  grac  e 
of  Jefus  Chrift  that  both  we  and  they  fh;dl  be  faved. 
St  James  the  Lefa,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  feconded  this 
opinion  of  St  Peter  ;  and  the  council  came  to  this  con- 
clufion,  That  no  new  obligation  fhould  be  impofed  on 
the  Gentiles,  but  only  that  they  fhould  be  required  to 
abftain  from  fornication,  from  the  ufe  of  blood,  and 
from  meats  offered  to  idols.  The  refolution  of  this 
council  was  written  to  the  faithful  of  Antioch,  becaufe 
it  was  there  this  queftion  was  firft  ftarted. 

Some  time  after,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  (Gal. 
il.  II,  &g. ),hc  eat  and  drank  with  the  Gentiles,  with- 
out regarding  that  diltinfiion  of  meats  enjoined  by  the 
law.  But  af^ter  that,  when  fome  of  the  faithful  of  Je- 
rufalem came  to  Antioch,  being  converted  Jtrws,  St 
Peter,  out  of  fear  to  offend  them,  feparated  hinifelf  from 
the  converted  Gentiles,  and  would  no  longer  eat  with 
ihera  as  before.  St  Paul,  fearing  that  what  St  Peter 
did  might  be  interpreted  as  if  he  had  a  defire  to  ob- 
lige the  Gentiles  to  judaize,  and  to  fubmit  themfelves 
to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and  fo  to  revoke  and  annul 
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what  he  hfmfelf  had  determined  In  the  council  of  Je- 
rufalem, he  withllood  Peter  to  his  face,  and  openly ' 
export ulated  with  him,  telling  him,  he  was  much  in 
the  wrong  to  endeavour  to  oblige  the  Gentiles,  at 
lead  tacitly  l;y  his  ow!>  manner  of  arting,  -  to  live  as 
the  Jews  do  ;  and  St  Peter  received  this  reprehcnfion 
with  filence  and  humility. 

The  particulars  of  St  Peter's  life  are  little  known 
from  the  Vift  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  in  which  the 
council  of  Jerufalem  was  held,"  till  his  laft  journey  to 
Rome,  which  wae  fome  time  before  his  deith.  Then 
being  acquainted  by  reveLition  that  the  time  of  his 
death  was  not  far  off  (2  Pet.  i.  14.),  he  had  a  mind 
to  write  to  the  faithful  that  had  been  converted  by 
him,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  truths  he  had  before 
taught  them.  He  fent  them  therefore  his  fecond 
epillle. 

St  Peter  and  St  Paul  came  to  Rome  abouc  the'  fame 
time.  In  the  year  of  Chrift  65,  wliere  they  performed 
many  miracles,  nod  made  many  converts.  Simon  Ma- 
gus by  his  tricks  continued  here  to  deceive  the  people, 
pretending  himself  to  be  the  MelTnh,  and  even  atl 
tempting  to  aftend  into  heaven  :  for  having  caufed 
himfelftobe  carried  up  into  the  air  by  his  dsemous, 
in  a  fiery  chariot,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  betook  them- 
felves to  their  prayers ;  and  then  the  impoftor,  being 
forfaken  by  his  dajinons,  fell  down  upon  the  ground, 
which  fall  fome  time  afterwards  occalioned  his  death. 
See  Simon  Magus. 

Soon  after  this,  St  Peter  was  taken  up  and  thrown 
into  prifon,  where  it,  is  faid  he  continued  for  nine 
months  ;  at  laft  he  was  crucified  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
Oftia;  with  his  head  downwards,  as  he  himfelf  had  de- 
fired  of  his  executioners.  .  This  he  did  out  of  a  fenfe 
of  humility,  for  fear  it  ftiould  be  thought,  as  St  Am- 
brofe  fays,  that  he  affeded  the  glory  of  Jefus  Chrift^ 
and  the  more  to  augment  the  pain  of  his  execution. 

_  It  is  faid,  that  the  body  of  St  Peter  was  at.firft  bu- 
ried in  the  catacombs,  two  miles  from  Rome,  from 
whence  it  was  afterwards  tranfported  to  theS^atican, 
where  it  has  lain  ever  fince.  His  f^^^MMftbrated 
with  that  of  St  Paul  on  the  29th  of  Juneilft  Peter 
died  In  the  66th  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  after  having 
been  biftiop  of  Rome  for  about  24  or  25  years.  His 
age  might  be  about  74  or  75  years.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  that  St  Linus  was  his  fucceffor.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  portraiture  that  NIcephorus  gives  us  of  St 
Peter,  which  he  has  probably  taken  from  the  ancient 
pift'ircs  that  were  preferved  of  this  apoftle.  He  was 
not  fat,  but  pretty  tall  and  upright,  having  a  fair  and 
palifh  countenance.  The  hair  of  his  heacf  and  beard 
was  thick,  frizzled,  and  not  long.  His  eyes  were 
black,  and  blood-fhot  ;  his  eye-brows  protuberant  and 
lofty;  his  nofe  fomething  long,  and  ra;  ,er  flat  than 
lharp. 

I'he  two  epiftles  of  St  Peter  are  addrefTed  to  thofe 
Jewi(h  converts  who  were  fcattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Galntia,  &c.^not  only  upon  the  perfecution  raifed 
at  Jerufalem,  but  upon  former  difperfion^  of  the  Jews 
into  thofe  places  on  feveral  other  occafions.  The  firft 
epiftle  is  principally  defigned  to  comfort  and  confirm 
them  under  thofe  fiery  trials  and  manifold  tempta- 
tions they  were  then  fubjeft  to,  and  to  diredl  and  in- 
ftruft  them  how  to  behave  In  the  feveral  ttatea  and  re- 
lations both  of  the  civil  and  the  Chrittian  life,  that 
I  the^ 
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they  mi'gliit  not  be  engaged  in  thofe  rebellions  againft 
Csefar  and  his  officers,  then  fomented  among  the 
Jews  ;  and  that  they  miglit  rtop  the  mouths  of  thofe 
vho  fpoke  agiiinft  them  as  evil  doers.  In  the  fecond 
epiftle,  he  profecutes  the  fame  fubjed,  to  prevent 
their  apoftacy  from  the  faith,  on  account  of  any  per- 
fecutions  they  were  liable  to.  He  likewife  guards 
them  againft  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  gnoftics, 
and  thofe  who  fcofled  at  the  promifc  of  Chrilt's  com- 
ing, as  if  it  would  never  be  verified. 

St  Peter's  ftyle,  fays  a  modern  author,  exprefles  the 
'^"f"  noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of  his  fpirit,  the  full 
knowledge  he  had  of  Chriltianity,  and  the  ftrong  af~ 
furance  he  had  of  tlie  truth  and  certainty  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  he  writes  with  the  p.uthority  of  the  lirft 
inan  in  the  college  of  the  apoftles.  He  writes  with 
that  quicknefs  and  rapidity  of  ftyle,  with  thac  noble 
negleft  of  iome  of  the  formal  confequencea  and  nice- 
ties of  grammar,  ftili  preferving  its  true  rcafon,  and 
natural  analogy  (which  are  always  marks  of  a  fublime 
genms),  that  you  can  fcarce  perceive  the  paufes  of  his 
difcourfe  and  diftinCiion  of  his  periods.  The  great 
Jofeph  Scaliger  calls  St  Peter's  tirft  epiftle  majeftic  ; 
and  we  hope  he  was  more  judicious  than  to  exclude  the 
fecond,  thoui^h  he  did  not  nanie  it. 

A  noble  majetty,  and  becoming  freedom,  is  what 
diftinguilhes  St  Peter;  a  tievoi»  and  judicious  perfon 
cannot  read  hira  without  fo'cran  attention  and  awful 
concern.  The  conflagration  of  this  lower  world,  and 
future  judgment  of  angels  and  men,  in  the  thirvl  chap- 
ter of  the  ^fecond,  is  defcribed  in  fuch  (irong  and  ter- 
lible  terms,  fuch  awful  circumftances,  that  in  the  de- 
fcription  we  fee  the  planetary  heavens  and  this  our 
earth  wrapped  up  with  devouring  flames,  hear  the 
groans  of  an  expiring  world,  and  the  crulhes  of  na- 
ture tumbling  into  univerfal  ruin. 

The  authority  of  the  fecond  epiftle  of  St  Peter  was 
for  fome  time  doubted  of,  as  Origen,  Eufebius,  St  Jc 
rome,  and  others  have  obferved.  What  made  the  an- 
cient/call  it  in  queftion,  is  the  diffei  ence  of  its  ftyle 
from-ttei^-  >The  third  chapter,  which  dtfcribcs  the 
catallfophTof  the  vifible  world,  made  Giotius  think 
thi%  epiiile  was  wrote  after  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  ; 
becaufe  that  was  not  to  happen  till  after  tlie  deftruc- 
tion  of  that  city  ;  upon  which  he  conjeftures,  that 
Simeon  biftiop  of  Jerufahm  is  the  author  of  this  epiftle, 
and  that  the  infcnption  which  carries  St  Peter's  name 
is  corrupted.  But  the  beft  critics  admit  this  epiftle 
to  be  the  genuine  work  of  St  Peter,  who  difcovers 
hirafelf,  where  he  fays,  that  he  was  preftnt  at  our 
Lord's  tr  msfiguraiion  ;  and  where  he  tells  the  Jews, 
this  was  the  itcond  letter  he  had  written  to  them. 
The  reader  miay  fee  this  queftion  iuUy  difcufled,  and 
the  authority  of  this  epiftle  eftabUlhed  beyoad  all 
doubt,  by  the  learned  Dr  Sherlock,  in  his  Dtjertation 
on  the  authority  of  the  Second  Epiftle  of  St  Peter. 

St  Peter  has  been  made  the  author  of  leveral  books ; 
fuch  were,  his  Ads,  his  Gofpel,  his  Revelation,  his 
work  about  prcsching,  and  another  about  judgment. 
There  is  extant  a  large  hiftory  of  St  Peter,  called  the 
Jiecogmtions ,  aferibed  to  St  Clement. 

PsTtR  of  B lots t  a  learned  man  of  the  12th  century, 
was  born  about  the  year  1120,  at  the  city  of  Bloia  in 
France,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name.    His  pa- 


rents being  opulent,  gave  him  a  learned  education.  In 
his  youth,  when  he  ftudied  in  the  univeifity  of  Paris,  " 
he  was  exctffively  fond  of  poetry  i  and  when  he  was 
a  httle  further  advanced  in  hie,  he  became  no  lefs  fond 
of  rhetoric,  to  the.  ftudy  of  which  he  apphed  with  the 
greateft  ardour.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Bunonia 
in  Italy,  to  acquire  th^;  civil  and  canon  hw  ;  in  the 
knowledge  of  lioth  which  he  very  much  excelled.  He 
appears  from  his  writings  to  have  cultivated  medicine, 
and  feveral  brao^hea  of  the  mathematics,  with  uo  little^ 
care  and  fuccefs.  The  ftudy  of  theology  was  the  chief 
delight  and  bufinefs  of  his  Ufe,  in  which  he  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time,  and  made  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs.  But  unfortunately  it  was  that  fcholaftic  theo- 
logy, which  conlifted  in  v:.in  attempts  to  prove  and 
explain  the  many  abfurd  opinions  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  church,  by  the  fubilcties  of  Ariftotelian  logic. 
In  attempting  to  explain  in  this  manner  the  moft  ab- 
furd of  all  opinions  that  ever  existed  amongft  mankind, 
be  was  the  vciy  firft  perfon  who  employed  the  famous 
word  tranfuhjlanlmUoiu  which  was  foon  after  adopted 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  hath  ever  fince  rnade  fo 
great  a  noife.  Being  appointed  preceptor  to  William  II. 
king  of  Sicily  in  1 167,  he  obtained  the  cuftody  of  the 
privy  feal ;  and,  next  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Palermo, 
the  prime  minifter,  had  the  greateft  influence  in  all 
arfaira.  But  his  power  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for 
the  archbifhop  being  baniftied  in  ii6b,  our  author 
foon  after  left  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  returned  into 
France.  He  was  not  long,  however,  without  a  royal 
patron,  being  invited  into  England  by  Henry  II.  who 
employed  him  as  his  private  fecrctary,  made  hira  arch- 
deacon of  Bath,  and  gave  him  fome  other  benehces. 
When  he  had  fpent  a  few  years  at  court,  he  conceived 
a  difguft  at  that  way  of  life  (of  which  he  hath  drawn 
a  very  unpleafing  pidbure  in  one  of  his  lettersj,  and  re- 
tired into  the  family  of  Richard  archbifhop  of"  Canter- 
bury, who  had  made  him  his  chancellor  about  the  year 
J  176.  In  this  ftation  he  continued  to  the  death  of 
the  aichbiihop  in  1183,  enjoying  the  higheft  degree 
of  favour  with  that  pitlate,  though  he  ufed  much  free- 
dom in  reproving  him  for  his  remifTnefs  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Our  author  remained  in  tlic  fame 
llation  in  the  family  of  archbifliop  Baldwin,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Richard,  afting  both  as  his  fecretaiy  an.l  chan- 
cellor. He  was  alio  fent  by  that  prelate  on  an  em- 
balTy  to  Rome  in  11 87,  to  plead  his  caufe  before  Pope 
Urban  III.  in  the  famous  contruveify  between  him 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  about  the  church  of 
Hackington.  After  the  departure  of  his  friend  and 
patron  Baldwin  for  the  Holy  Land  in  119  ,  our  au- 
thor was  involved  in  various  troubles  in  his  old  age, 
the  caufes  ot  which  are  not  diftindtly  known ;  and 
died  about  the  end  of  the  i  2th  century.  He  appears 
from  his  works,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  moft  valuable  monuments  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flouriftied,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
fincere  piety,  as  well  as  of  a  lively  inventive  genius  and 
uncomoaon  erudition.  His  printed  works  confift  of 
134  letters,  v/hich  he  collected  together  at  the  dehre 
of  Henry  II.  ;  of  65  fcrmons,  delivered  on  various 
cccalions  ;  and  of  17  trads  on  diff"erent  futjedls. 
Peter  the  Hermit.  See  Croisade  and  h ermit. 
F»TER  I.  juftly  ftyled  Peter  the  Great,  czar,  &vA 

.  afterward'* 
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^  afterwards  emperor,  of  Rufli?.,  founder  of  the  Ruffian 
'  empire  ;  for  though  the  country  was  well  known,  and 
of  great  antiquity,  yet  it  had  no  extent  of  power,  of 
pnhtlcal  influence,  or  of  general  commerce,  in  Europe, 
till  his  time.  He  was  born  in  1672;  and  was  pro- 
claimed czar  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  in  exclufion 
of  John  his  elder  brothe/,  who,  being  of  a  fickly  con- 
ftitution,  was  at  the  fame  time  very  weak  in  his  under- 
ftanding.  The_  princefs  Sophia,  his  half  filler,  made 
an  infurredlion  in  favour  of  John  ;  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  war,  it  was  at  laft  agreed  that  the  two 
brothers  fhould  Jointly  fhare  the  imperial  dignity. 
Peter  had  been  very  ill  brought  up,  not  only  through 
the  general  defeas  of  the  Ruffian  education,  but  like- 
wife  through  the  arts  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  who  fur- 
rounded  him  with  every  thing  that  might  ftifle  his  na- 
tural defire  of  knowledge,  deprave  his  mind,  and  ener- 
vate it  with  pleafures.  Notwithftanding  this,  his  in- 
clination for  military  exercifes  difcoTered  itfelf  in  hie 
tenderell  years.  He  formed  a  compatny  of  50  men, 
commanded  by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  exercifed 
^fter  the  German  manner.  He  entered  himfelf  into 
the  loweft  poft,  that  of  a  drummer ;  and  never  rafe 
otherwife  than  as  a  foldier  of  fortune.  Herein  his  de- 
iign  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that  merit,  not  birth, 
was  the  only  title  to  military  employments.  He  re- 
inforced his  company  with  feveral  others,  till  at  laft  he 
had  got  together  a  confiderable  body  of  foldiers.  As 
4ie  then  had  no  war  on  his  hands,  he  exercifed  them 
in  all  forts  of  mock- engagements,  and  by  this  means 
fecured  to  himfelf  a  body  of  well  difclplined  troops. 
The  fight  of  a  Dutch  veflel,  which  he  had  met  with 
on  a  lake  belonging  to  one  of  his  pleafure-houfes, 
■snade  fuch  an  irapreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he  concei- 
ved  the  almoft  imprafticable  defign  of  forming  a  navy. 
His  firft  care  was  to  get  fome  Hollanders  to  build  fome 
fmall  veflels  at  Mofcow  ;  and  he  paffed  two  fucceffive 
fummers  on  board  Englifli  or  Dutch  fhips,  which  ft;t 
-  out  from  Archangel,  that  he  might  inftrud  himfelf  in 
every  branch  of  naval  affairs  (a).  In  1696  czar  John 
died,  and  Peter  was  now  fole  mafter  of  the  empire. 
In  1698  he  fent  an  embafly  to  Holland;  and  went 
incognito  in  the  retinue,  and  vifited  England  as  well  as 
Holland,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  the  art  of 
Ihip-building.  At  Amfterdam  he  worked  in  the  yard 
as  a  private  ihip-carpenter,  under  the  name  of  Peter 
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Mtchaehf ;  but  he  has  been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  if 
he  had  never  gone  to  England,  he  had  ftill  remained 
ignorant  of  that  art.  In  1700  he  had  got  together 
a  body  of  ftanding  forces,  confifting  of  30,000  foot-; 
and  now  the  vaft  projeft  he  had  formed  difplayed  it- 
felf in  all  its  parts.  He  opened  his  dominionsj  which 
till  then  had  been  fhut  up,  having  firft  fent  the  chief 
nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries  to  improve 
themfelves  in  knowledge  and  learning.  He  invited 
into  Ruffia  all  the  foreigners  he  could  meet  with,  who 
were  capable  of  inftrufting  his  fubjefts  in  any  manner, 
and  offered  them  great  encouragement  to  fettle  in  his 
dominions.  This  raifcd  many  difcontcnts ;  and  the 
defpotic  authority  he  exerted  on  that  occafion  was 
fcarcely  powerful  enough  to  fupprefs  them.  In  1700, 
being  ftrengthencd  by  the  aUiance  of  Auguftus  king 
of  Poland,  he  made  war  on  Charles  XII.  king  of  Swe- 
den. His  firft  ill  fuccefs  did  not  deter  him  ;  for  he 
ufed  to  fay,  I  know  that  my  armies  muft  be  overcome 
for  a  great  while ;  but  even  this  will  at  laft  teach  them 
to  conquer.  He  afterwards  gained  confiderable  ad- 
vantages;  and  founded  Peterfburg  in  1703.  In  1709 
he  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  Swedes  at  Pul- 
towa.  In  1712  he  was  inclofed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
banka  of  the  Pruth ;  and  feemed  inevitably  loft,  had 
not  the  czarina  Catherine  bribed  the  grand  vifir,  and 
the  czar's  prudence  completed  his  deliverance.  In 
1716  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  vifited  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  various  eftabhih- 
ments  for  which  the  Ruffians  are  obliged  to  him.  He 
formed  an  army  according  to  the  manner  of  the  poli- 
teft  and  moft  experienced  nations :  he  fitted  out  fleets 
in  all  the  four  feas  which  border  upon  Ruffia :  he 
caufed  many  ftrong  fortreffes  to  he  raifed  after  thebeft 
plans  ;  and  made  cojivenient  harbours  :  he  introduced 
arts  and  fciences  into  his  dominions,  and  freed  religion 
from  many  fuperftitious  abufes :  he  made  laws,  built 
cities,  cut  canals,  &c. ;  was  generous  in  rewarding, 
impartial  in  punifhing;  faithful,  laborious,  and  humble; 
yet  was  not  free  from  a  certain  roughne%5^«£temper 
natural  to  his  nation.  He  had  indeed  cur^TMmfelf 
of  excefs  in  drinking  ;  but  he  has  been  branded  jvith 
feveral  other  vices,  particularly  cruelty.  He  publiftied 
the  unfortunate  hiftory  of  his  fon  prince  Alexis  (a)  ; 
towards  whom  fome  blame  hie  feverity,  while  others 

think 


(a)  The  following  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  in  fome  meafure  determined  Peter  to  attempt"  thofe  reformations 
which  he  afterwards  accomplifhcd.  Great  events  have  been  fometimes  the  effed  of  little  caufes;  and  it  is  at  leaft 
pcffible,  that  without  the  occurrence  we  are  going  to  relate,  Ruffia  might  ftill  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm. 
A  young  Genevefe,  called  Le  Fort,  about  1695,  went  to  Mofcow  with  the  Danilh  ambafladot  .  The  czar  Peter, 
who  was  then  19  years  old,  fell  in  company  with  this  Genevefe,  who  had  faon  leatnt  che  Ruffian  tongue,  and 
fpoke  almoft  all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  Lc  Fort  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  prince,  entered  int©  his  fcrvice, 
and  fbon  afterwards  into  his  familiarity.  lie  made  him  comprehend  that  there  was  a  different  manner  of  living 
and  reigning  from  what  had  unhappily  obtained  throughout  his  vaft  and  miferable  empire.  A  prince  mull 
be  born  with  an  uncommon  greatnefs  of  foul  to  hften  readily  to  a  ftranger,  and  to  be  able  to  divert  himfelf  of 
the  prejudices  of  a  thront  and  of  hia  country.  The  czar  was  fenfible  that  neither  himfelf  nor  his  people  were 
yet  to  be  reckoned  among  men  ;  and  that  he  had  an  empire  to  form,  but  could  have  no  affiftance  at  home. 

1  IT-        ^^^^  ^  refolution  to  leave  hia  dominions  j  and  fet  out,  like  another  Prometheus,  to  borrow 

celeftial  fire  for  animating  his  countrymen. 

(b)  Alexis,  like  his  father,  is  faid  to  have  married  a  flave,  and,  like  him,  quitted  Mofcovy  fecretly,  but 
had  not  the  fame  fuccefs  in  hia  undertakings ;  and  the  being  but  a  bad  imitator  of  his  father,  coli  him  his  life. 
4ie  became  an  example  of  tUe  moft  ierrible  feverity  that  ever  was  give©  from  the  tribunal  of  the  throne:  but,  what 

ia 
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tWnk  It  no  more  than  was  n«ceflary.    He  perfeaiy  all  were  equally  agreeable  to  hi*m  as  well  in  bed  as  at^^Pet^r 

knew  the  honour  due  to  perfons  of  merit;  and  not  board;  he  valued  hirafelf  on  drinking  large  draughts, ^"V— 

only  heaped  honours  upon  them  during  their  life,  but  rather  than  fipping  delicious  wines.  We  are  told  that 

gave  them  marks  of  efteem  even  after  their  death.  He  kings  and  legiflators  ftiould  never  fuffer  themfdves  to 

died  of  the  ftrangury  In  1725,  and  left  the  world  be  tranfported  by  paffion  ;  but  never  was  any  man 

with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  and  the  piety  of  ^  more  paffionate  than  Peter  the  Great,  nor  more  mer- 

Chriftlan.  cilefs.    In  a  king  this  is-  more  than  an  infirmity  for 

Peter  was  tall  of  ftature,  and  of  a  bold  and  majeftic  which  we  make  amends  by  confeffing  It  ;  but  It  waa 

afpea,  though  fometimes  disfigured  by  convulfions,  generally  remarked  of  Peter,  and  he  himfelf  faid  to 

which  altered  his  features.    This  deformity  was  afcrl-  a  magiftrate  of  Holland,  at  his  fecond  voyage,  '*  I 

feed  to  poifon,  given  him,  as  It  Is  faid,  by  his  fifter  have  i-eformed  my  nation,  and  have  not  been  able  to 

Sophia  ;  but  it  was  indeed  no  other  than  wine  and  reform  myfelf."    It  is  true,  the  cruelties  with  which 

brandy,  which  he  often  drank  to  excefs,  relying  too  he  is  reproached  were  not  novelties  at  the  court  of 

much  on  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitutlon.    He  con-  Mofcow,  any  more  than  at  that  of  Morocco :  it  was 

verfed  with  perfons^in  all  ftatlons,  from  the  mechanic  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  czar,  with  his.  own  royal  hand, 

to  the  general  of  an  army  ;  and  his  converfation  was  Inflift  100  la(hes  of  a  bull's  pizzle  on  the  naked  fhoul- 

iieither^hke  that  of  a  barbariun  who  makes  no  diftinc-  dcrs  of  a  prime  officer  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  lady 

tlon  between  men,  nor  of  a  popular  prince  who  of  the  palace,  for  failing  in  their  duty,  by  getting 
feeks  to  pleafe  all  the  world,  but  that  of  a  perfon    drunk;  or  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  his  fabre,  by  ftri- 
who  aims  at  Inftruaion.    He  loved  women  as  much    king  off  the  head  of  a  criminal.  _  Peter  had  himfelf _. . 
as  the  king  of  Sweden,  his  rival,  dreaded  them,  and    performed  fome  of  thofe  ceremonies  of  his  country  ; : 


is  much  to  the  honour  of  the  emprefs  Catherine,  fhe  had  no  hand  In  the  misfortunes  of  that  prince,  who  was 
born  of  another  woman,  and  loved  nothing  that  his  father  loved.  Catherine  was  not  in  the  leaft  fufpeaed  of 
aaing  the  cruel  ftepmother.  The  great  crime  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis  was  his  being  too  much  a  Ruffian, 
and  his  difapproving  every  thing  that  was  grand  and  immortal,  and  projeaed  by  his  father  for  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  One  day,  hearing  fome  Mofcovites  lamenting  the  infupportable  fatigues  thty  were  to  undergo 
in  the  building  of  Peterfburg,  he  faid,  "  Take  courage,  this  city  will  not  ftand  long."  When  he  was  called 
to  attend  his  father  in  a  journey  c^f  600  or  700  leagues,  which  the  czar  often  made,  he  feigned  ficknefs.  He 
took  violent  purges  for  a  diftemper  which  he  had  not ;  and  fuch  quantities  of  medicines,  with  exceffive  drink- 
ing of  brandy,  impaired  his  health  and  his  wits.  At  firft  he  had  an  inclination  to  learning,  was  acquainted 
with  geometry  and  hiflory,  and  had  learnt  the  German  tongue  :  'out  he  hated  war,  and  would  never  learn  It; 
for  which  he  was  moil  reproached  by  hio  father.  They  had  married  him  in  171 1  to  the  princefs  of  Wol- 
fenbuttle,  fiOcr  of  the  emprefs  confort  to  Charles  VI.  This  marriage  was  unfortunate  ;  the  princefs  was  often 
abandoned  for  a  debauch  in  brandy,  and  for  Afrofina,  a  Finland  wench,  of  a  large  ftatuie,  well  made,  and 
very  agreeable.  It  is  reported  that  the  princtfs  died  of  chagrin.  If  it  be  poffible  for  chagrin  to  prove  mortal ; 
and  that  afterwards  the  czarowitz  fecretly  cfpoufed  Afrofiwa  in  1713,  when  the  emprefs.  Catherine  had  juft 
b.roiight  him  a  brother,  at  A\hieh  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  uneafy. 

The  ir.ifun'.kift-'.ndmgs  between  the  father  and  the  fon  be^-ame  every  day  more  fer'ous ;  till  at  lentTih  the  ■ 
father,  about  the  year  1716,  threatened  the  prince  to  difinherit  him  ;  and  the  prince  told  him  that  he  intended 
to  go  into  a  mouailcry. 

The  czar,  in  1717,  renewed  his  journeys,  as  well  with  a  view  to  politics  as  curiofity.  He  came  at  laft  into 
Fiance.  If  the  fon  had  entertained  an  inclination  to  revolt,  if  he  had  aaually  had  a  party  formed  In  his  fa- 
vour, now  was  the  time  to  declare  himfelf;  but  infttad  of  remaining  in  Ruffia,  making  himfelf  popular,  and 
cre  iting  dependentp,  he  took  a  journey  in  his  turn,  having  with  much  difficulty  fcraped  together  fome  thou- 
fands  of  ducats  which  he  had  fecretly  borrowed.  He  threw  himfelf  under  the  protcfftion  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  brother  of  his  deceafed  wife.  They  kept  him  for  fome  time  incognito  at  Venice,  from  whence  he 
paffed  to  Naplefi,  where  he  rcfided  almoft  a  year,  while  neither  his  father  nor  aay  perfon  In  Ruffia  knew  the 
place  of  his  retreat. 

While  the  fon  kept  himfelf  thus  concealed,  the  father  was  at  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  re- 
fpta  paid  him  In  other  places,  hut  with  a  gallantry  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  France.  If  he  went  to  vifit 
a  nianufaaory,  and  one  piece  of  work  attraacd  his  fight  more  than  another,  h«  was  prefented  with  It  the  next  - 
day.  He  went  to  dine  at  the  Duke  d'Antin's  at  Petitbourg,  where  the  firft  thing  he  faw  was  his  own  piaure 
at  full  length,  in  the  fame  habit  that  he  wore.  When  he  was  at  the  royal  mint  of  medals,  they  ftruck  all 
kinds  before  him,  and  prefented  him  with  them  ;  at  laft  they  ftruck  one  which  they  let  drop  on  purpofe  at  hia 
feet,  and  left  him  to  take  it  up.  He  there  faw  himfelf  perfeaiy  engraven  with  thefe  words,  Peter  the  Great. 
The  teverfe  was  a  Fiime,  and  round  her  In  letters  Vires  aequirit  eundo  ;  an  altufion  no  lefs  jult  than  flattering-- 
to  a  prince  ^*ho  really  acquired  new  merit  by  travelling. 

After  he  had  feen  this  country,  where  every  thing  difpofes  men  to  gentlenefs  and  indulgence,  he  returned 
to  his  own,  and  refumtd  his  feverity.    He  had  engaged  his  fon  to  return  from  Naples  to  Peterfburg,  from 
whence  that  young  prince  was  conduaed  to  Mofcow  before  the  czar  his  father;  who  began  with  depriving 
hi!   of  his  fu«  ceffion  to  the  throne,  by  making  him  fign  a  foleran  aa  of  renunciation  at  the  end  of  January  171B,  . 
iu  coniideratxoa  of  which  ad  the  father  projnifed  the  (on  to  fpare  his  life. 
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Peter.    Le  Fort,  however  (fee  note  a),  had  authority  enough 
—"V""-^  over  him  at  times  to  flay  his  hand  even  when  h'fted  up 
to  ftrike,  but  he  Had  not  Le  Fort  always  near  him, 

'J'he  Czar's  firft  marriage  is  thus  related  in  the  me- 
moirsof  PeterHenry  Bruce,£fq.  "  It  took  place  in  1690, 
vhen  he  was  only  18.  He  was  married  to  Ottokeffa  La- 
puchin,  a  boyar's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  prince  A- 
lexis;  fometime  after  he  turned  her  away  -,  and  flint  her 
up  in  a  monaftery,  on  fnfpicion  of  difloyalty  to  his  bed. 
It  was  faid.  thr.t  in  one  of.  her  jealous  fits  fhe  charged 
prince  MenzikofF  with  carrying  the  czar  to  drabs  of 
hiii  former  acquaintance,  who  had  been  his  cutlomers 
for  cakes  ;  upl.raiding  him  with  his  firft  occupation  : 
an.!  thst  Menzikoff  ever  after  bore  an  irreconoilea'  le 
enmity  to  both  her  and  her  fon.  Afcer  the  divorce, 
one  Mifs  Mons,  a  vfi-y  beautiful  young  lady,  born  at 
Mofcow,  of  foreign  parents,  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  czar;  but  when  he  was  abroad,  Mr  Keyferling, 
then  refiding  at  Mofcow  as  envoy  from  the  king  of 
PrulTia,  paid  his  addreffes  to,  and  married  her.  When 
the  czar  returned,  he  was  fo  much  offended  at  Kcy- 
ferling,  that  he  ordered  him  to  leave  Mofcow,  which 
occafioned  his  immediate  recai  by  the  king  hi>^  mafter, 
who  fent  another  in  his  room.  It  was  believed,  if 
his  public  charafter  had  not  proteded  him,  he  would 
have  fevercly  felt  his  rnajefty's  difpleafure. 

The  czar  was  iome  time  after  finitten  with  the 
charms  of  another  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  foreign  roerchaat  in  this  city  :  he  firft  faw  her  in 
her  father's  houfe,  where  he  dined  one  day.    He  was 
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fo  much  taken  with  her  appearance,  thpt  he  offered  P 
her  any  terms  flie  pleafed,  if  fhe  would  live  with  kirn; 
which  this  virtuous  young  woman  modeftly  refufed  : 
but  dreading  the  effefts  of  his  authority,  flie  put  on 
a  refolution,  and  left  Mofcow  in  the  night,  without 
communkatir.g  her  defign  even  to  her  parents.  Having 
provided  a  little  money  for  her  fupport.  fhe  travelled 
on  foot  feveral  miles  into  the  country,  till  fhe  arrived 
at  a  fmKil  village  where  her  nurfe  lived  with  her  huf- 
band  and  their  daughter,  the  young  lady's  fofter-fifter, 
to  whom  fhe  difcovered  her  intention  of  concealing 
her  fclf  in  the  wood  near  that  village  :  and  to  prevent 
any  difcovery,  fhe  fet  out  the  fame  night,  accompa- 
nied by  the  hufband  and  daughter.  The  hufband  be- 
ing a  timber-man  by  trade,  and  well  acquainted  witli 
the  wood,  conduced  her  to  a  little  dry  fpot  in  the 
middle  of  a  morafs,  and  there  he  built  a  hut  for  her 
habitation.  She  had  depofited  her  money  with  her 
nurfe  to  procure  little  necelTaries  for  her  fupport,  which 
were  faithfully  conveyed  to  her  at  night  by  the  nurfe 
or  her  daughter,  by  one  of  whom  flie  was  conftantly 
attended  in  the  niglit-time. 

*'  The  next  day  after  her  flight,  the  czar  called  at 
her  father's  to  fee  her,  and  finding  the  parents  in  an- 
xious concern  for  their  daughter,  and  himfelf  difap- 
polnced,  fancied  it  a  pli*n  of  their  own  concerting. 
He  became  angry,  and  began  to  threaten  them  with 
the  effefta  of  his  difpleafure  if  ftie  was  not  produced  : 
nothing  was  left  to  the  parents  but  the  moft  folemn 
proteftations,  with  tears  of  real  forrow  running  dowa 

their 


It  was  not  altogether  improbable  that  fuch  an  aft  would  have  been  fome  time  or  other  annulled.  The  czar 
therefore,  in  order  to  give  it  more  force,  forgetting  that  he  was  a  father,  and  only  remembering  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  which  his  fon  might  overturn,  and  involve  in  its  ancient  barbarity,  ordered  a  public 
proctfs  to  be  drawn  up  againft  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  fome  concealment,  with  which  he  was  charged,  in 
the  confefTiGn  that  they  had  exailed  of  him. 

An  affcmbly  was  held  of  the  bifhops,  inferior  ecclefiaftics,  and  profefTors ;  who  found  in  tlie  Old  Teftament, 
that  thofe  who  curfe  their  father  or  their  mother  fhould  be  put  to  death  ;  that  David  indeed  had  pardoned 
Abfalom,  who  had  rebelled  againft  him,  but  that  Abfalom  was  never  pardoned  by  God.  Such  was  their  opi- 
nion,  without  drawing  any  conclufion  ;  but  it  was  in  effea  ligning  a  warrant  for  his  death.  Alexis  had  not  in 
fad  rurfed  his  father,  neither  had  he  ever  revolted  like  Abfalom  ;  he  had  never  lain  piil^licly  with  the  king's 
concubines,  but  he  had  left  the  kingdom  without  his  father's  pcrmiiTion,  and  had  written  letters  to  his 
friends,  in  which  he  only  fignified  that  he  hoped  they  would  one  day  be  mindful  of  him  in  Ruflia.  But  what- 
ever might  be  his  cafe,  of  124  lay  judges,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  on  him,  there  was  not  one  that  judged 
his  offences  lefs  than  capital;  and  thofe  who  could  not  write,  made  others  fign  for  them.  It  is  reported  in 
Europe,  that  the  czar  had  got  tranflated  from  Spanifh  into  Ruffian  the  criminal  procefs  againft  Don  Carlos, 
that  unfortunate  prince  whom  his  father  Philip  II.  had  confined  in  a  prifon,  where  the  heir  of  that  great 
monarchy  ended  his  days.  But  there  was  nothing  like  a  procefs  carried  on  againft  Don  Cailos,  nor  was  it 
ever  known  whether  that  prince  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death.  Peter,  the  moft  defpotic  of  princes,  wanted 
not  an  example.  Certain  it  is  that  the  prince  died  the  day  after  the  fentence.  an.l  that  the  czar  had  at  Mof- 
cow one  of  the  beft  apothecary's  fhops  in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  prince  Alexis,  the  heir 
of  the  moft  extenfive  empire  in  the  world,  being  condemned  unaniraoufly  by  his  father's  fubjcfts,  which  were 
on*  day  to  be  his  own,  might  die  of  the  fudien  ftiock  and  change  given  to  the  body  at  the  app..  henfion  of  fo 
ftrange  and  difmal  a  fentence.  The  father  went  to  fee  his  fon  in  his  latt  agonies;  and  it  is  faid  he  fhed  tears. 
Infelix  utninque  ferent  ea  fata  nepotes.  Thefe  tears,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wheels  from  being  covered 
with  the  broken  Hmbs  of  his  fon's  friends.  He  beheaded  his  own  brother-in  law  Count  Lapuchin,  brother 
to  his  wife  Ottoktlfa  Lapuchin  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  uncle  to  prince  Alexis.  The  prince's  confefTor 
bad  alfo  his  head  cut  oS.  If  Mjfcovy  has  been  civilized,  flie  has,  it  muft  be  confeffeJ,  paid  dear  for  her 
politenefs. 

The  remainder  of  the  czar'f  life  was  nothinir  but  a  ferles  of  grand  projefts,  laSours,  and  exploits,  that 
fetnicd  to  irfTacc:  the  memory  of  his  excefiive  ftverities,  which  were  perhaps  neceffary.  He  made  frequent 
fpetches  to  his  court  und  to  his  couacil.  In  one  he  told  them  that  he  had  facrificed  hid  fon  to  the  welfare  of 
his  dominions. 
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tKeir  cheeks,  to  convince  him  of  their  Innocence,  and 
ignorance  of  what  waa  become  of  her  ;  uffuring  him 
of  their  fears  that  fome  fatal  difafter  mull  have  befal- 
len her,  as  nothing  belonging  to  her  was  miffing,  ex- 
cept what  fhe  had  on  at  the  time.  The  czar,  fatis- 
fied  of  their  fincerity,  ordered  great  fearch  to  be  made 
for  her,  with  the  offer  of  a  confulerable  reward  to  the 
perfon  who  fhould  difcovcr  what  was  become  of  her, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  the  parents  and  rehtions,  appre- 
hending flie  was  no  more,  went  into  mourning  for 
her. 

*'  Above  a  year  after  this  fhe  was  difcovered  by 
an  accident.  A  colonel  who  had  come  from  the  army 
to  fee  his  friends,  going  a  hunting  into  that  wood, 
and  following  his  game  through  the  morafs,  he  came 
to  the  hut,  and  looking  into  it  faw^  a  pretty  young 
woman  in  a  mean  drefs.  After  inquiring  of  her  who 
fhe  was,  and  how  flie  came  to  hve  in  fo  folitary  a 
place,  he  found  out  at  laft  that  fhe  was  the  lady 
whofe  difappearance  had  made  fo  great  a  noife  r  in 
the  utm.oft  confufion,  and  with  the  moft  fervent  in- 
ireaties,  fhe  prayed  him  on  her  knees  that  he  would 
not  betray  her  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  thought 
her  danger  was  now  pafl,  as  the  czar  was  then  other- 
wife  engaged,  and  that  fhe  might  with  fafety  difcover 
herfelf,  at  leaft  to  her  parents,  with  whom  he  would 
confuTt  how  matters  fhould  be  managed.  The  lady 
agreed  to  this  propofal ;  and  he  fet  out  immediately, 
and  overjoyed  het  parents  with  the  happy  difcovcry  : 
the  iffuc  of  their  deliberations  was  to  coni'ult  Madame 
Catherine  (as  fhe  was  then  called)  in  what  manner  the 
affair  fhould  be  opened  to  the  czar.  The  colonel  went 
alfo  upon  this  bufinefs,  and  was  advifei  by  Madame 
to  come  next  morning  and  fhe  would  introduce  him 
to  his  majefty,  when  he  might  make  the  difcoveiy 
and  claim  the  promifed  reward.  He  went  according 
to  appointment ;  and  being  introduced,  told  the  ac- 
cident by  which  he  had  difcovered  the  lady,  and  te- 
prefcnted  the  mifera!)le  fituation  in  which  he  found 
her,  and  what  fhe  muft  have  fuffered  by  being  fo  long 
(hut  up  in  fuch  a  difmal  place,  from  the  dehcacy  of  her 
fex.  The  czar  fhoweda  great  deal  of  con"Cern  that  he 
fhould  have  been  the  caufe  of  all  her  fuffcrlngs,  decla- 
ring that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  her  amends. 
Here  Madame  Catherine  fuggefted,  that  fhe  thought 
the  bell  amends  his  majefty  could  make,  was  to  give 
her  a  handfome  fortune  and  the  colonel  for  a  hufband, 
who  had  the  befl  right,  having  caught  her  in  purfuit 
®f  his  game.  The  czar,  agreeing  perfeftly  with  Ma- 
dame Catherine's  fentiments,  ordered  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites to  go  with  the  colonel,  and  bring  the  young 
lady  home  ;  where  fhe  arrived  to  the  inexpreffible  joy 
of  her  family  and  relations,  who  had  all  been  in 
mourning  for  her.  The  marriage  was  under  the  di- 
redlion  and  at  the  expence  of  the  czar,  who  himfelf 
gave  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  ;  faying,  that  he 
prefented  him  with  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  of  wo- 
men ;  and  acc©mpanied  his  declaration  with  very  va- 
luable prefents,  befides  fettling  on  her  and  her  heirs 
three  thoufand  rubles  a-year.  This  lady  lived  highly 
efteemed  by  the  czar,  and  every  one  who  knew  her. 
Befides  the  concurring  reports  of  other  people,  I  had 
the  flory  from  her  own  mouth." 

On  the  whole,  that  Peter  I.  was  a  great  man,  few 
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will  deny  who  know  what  rea!  greatnefs  is.  A-ml- 
nute  account  of  the  life  of  this  diftinguifhed  emperor 
would  make  a  large  volume we  have  been  able  to  give 
but  the  mere  outhnes  of  it :  the  anecdotes,  however, 
at  the  end,  fhow  in  fome  degree  the  nature  of  the 
man  ;  at  all  events  they  fhow  one  important  truth, 
that  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  reform  one's  ftlf 
than  to  reform  a  kingdom  ;  to  conquer  one's  palTions, 
than  to  conquer  the  world.  The  Ruflians,  hovs'ever, 
if  there  is  any  good  in  civiiiz^ition,  owe  to  him  every 
thing  :  and  they  fcem  to  1  c  fcnfible  of  it ;  for  a  very 
}ompou8  oration  was  delivered  to  his  memory  by 
Michael  LomoflofTofF,  before  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St  Peter/burgh,  on  the  26th  of  April  1755.  For 
a  minuter  account  of  his  improvements,  &c,  fee  Rus- 
sia, Petersburg,  and  Catherine  I. 

Peter  the  Wild  Bey.  This  extraordinary  ci-eature 
occafioned  great  fpeculation  among  the  learned ;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  any  fatisfaftory  caufes  have  been  af- 
figned  for  the  flriking  difference  betwixt  him  and  other 
human  beings. 

The  following  account  of  him  is  extrafted  from  the 
parifh-regifter  of  North- church,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford. "  Peter,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Pe- 
ter the  Wild  Boyt  lies  buried  in  this  churchyard,  oppo- 
fiteto  the  porch.  In  the  year  1725  he  was  found  in 
the  woods  near  Hamelen,  a  fortified  town  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  when  his  Majefty  George  I.  with 
his  attendants,  was  hunting  in  the  foreft  of  Hertfwold. 
He  was  fuppofed  to  be  then  about  1 2  years  of  age, 
and  had  fubfifted  in  thofe  woods  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
leaves,  berries,  &c.  for  fome  confiderable  length  ©f  time. 
How  long  he  had  continued  in  that  wild  ftate  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  ;  but  that  he  had  formerly  been  un- 
der the  care  of  fome  perfon,  was  evident  from  the  re- 
mains of  a  fhirt  collar  about  his  neck  at  the  time  when 
he  was  found.  As  Hamelen  was  a  town  where  crimi- 
nals were  confined  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  it 
was  then  conjedured  at  Hanover  that  Peter  might  be 
the  iffue  of  one  of  thofe  criminals,  who  had  either 
wandered  into  the  woods  and  could  not  find  his  way 
back  again,  or  being  difcovered  to  be  an  idiot  was  in- 
humanly turned  out  by  his  parents,  and  left  to  perifh 
or  ihift  for  himfelf.  In  the  following  year,  1726,  he 
was  brought  over  to  England  by  the  order  of  Queen 
Caroline  then  princefs  of  Wales,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  Dr  Arbuthnot  with  proper  matters  to  attend  him. 
But  notwithftanding  there  appeared  to  be  no  natural 
defeft  in  his  organs  of  fpeech,  after  all  the  pains  that 
had  been  taken  with  him  he  could  never  he  brought 
diftin<Sily  to  articulate  a  fingle  fyllable,  and  proved  to- 
tally incapable  of  receiving  any  inftruAion.  He  wa8 
afterwards  intrufted  to  the  care  of  Mrs  Titchboiirn, 
one  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber  women,  with  a  hand- 
fome penfion  annexed  to  the  charge".  Mrs  Tltchbourn 
ufually  fpending  a  few  weeks  every  fummer  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr  James  Fenn,  a  yeoman  farmer  at  Axter'« 
End  in  this  parifli,  Peter  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
faid  Mr  Fenn,  who  was  allowed  35  1.  a-year  for  his 
fupport  and  maintenance.  After  the  death  of  James 
Fenn  he  was  transferred  -to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Thomas  Fenn,  at  another  farm  houfe  in  this  parifh 
called  Broadway,  where  he  lived  with  the  fcveral  fuc- 
ceffive  tenants  of  that  farm,  and  with  the  fame  provi- 
G  g  fion 
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-sr.  flon  allowed  by  government  to  the  time  of  hie  death, 
Feb.  22,  1785,  when  he  was  fuppofcd  to  be  about  72 
years  of  age. 

'*  Peter  was  well  made,  and  of  th§  middle  fize.  His 
countenance  had  not  the  appearance  of  an  idiot,  nor 
was  there  any  thing  particular  in  his  fomi,  except  that 
two  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were  united  by  a 
web  up  to  the  middle  joint.  He  had  a  natural  ear  for 
TEufic,  and  was  fo  delighted  with  it,  that  if  he  heard 
any  mniical  inftrnment  played  upon,  he  would  imme- 
diately dance  and  caper  about  till  he  was  almoft  quite 
exhaufted  with  fatigue:  and  though  he  could  never  be 
taught  the  diftinA  utterance  of  any  word,  yet  he  could 
eafily  learn  10  hum  a  tune.  AH  thofe  idle  tales  which 
have  been  publidud  to  the  world  about  his  climbing  up 
trees  like  a  fquirrel,  running  upon  all  fours  like  a  wild 
heart,  &c.  are  entirely  without  foundation ;  for  he  was 
fo  exceedingly  timid  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  that  he 
would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  a  child.  Thet;e 
have  been  alfo  many  falfe  flories  propagated  of  his  in- 
continence ;  but,  from  the  minuteft  inquiries  among 
fhofe  who  conftantly  lived  with  him,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  difcovered  any  natural  paflion  for 
women,  though  he  was  fubjeft  to  the  other  paffions  of 
human  nature,  fuch  as  anger,  joy,  &c.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  bad  weather  he  always  appeared  fullcn  and 
uncafy.  At  particular  feafons  of  the  year  he  (hewed 
a  ftrange  fondnefs  for  ftealing  away  into  the  woods, 
where  he  would  feed  eagerly  upon  leaves,  beech- maft, 
acorns,  and  the  green  bark  of  trees,  which  proves  evi- 
dently that  he  had  fubfifted  in  that  manner  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  before  he  was  firft  taken.  His 
keeper  therefore  at  fuch  feafons  generally  kept  a  ftrift 
eye  Qvcr  him,  and  fometimes  even  confined  him,  be- 
caufe  if  he  ever  rambled  to  any  diftance  from  his  home 
he  could  not  find  his  way  back  again :  and  once  in 
particular,  having  gone  beyond  his  knowledge,  he  wan- 
dered as  far  as  Norfolk,  where  he  was  taken  up,  and 
being  carried  before  a  magiftrate,  was  committed  to 
the  houfe  of  correftion  in  Norwich,  and  punifhcd  as  a 
fturdy  and  obftinate  vagrant,  who  would  not  (for  in- 
deed he  could  not)  give  any  account  of  himfelf:  but 
Mr  Fenn  having  advertifed  him  in  the  public  papers, 
he  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and  brought 
back  to  his  ufual  place  of  abode. 

•*  Notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  and  fovage 
ftate  in  which  Peter  was  firft  found  greatly  excited  the 
attention  and  curiofity  of  the  public;  yet,  after  all  that 
has  been  faid  of  him,  he  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a  common  idiot  without  the  appearance  of  one. 
Btit  as  men  of  fome  eminence  in  the  literary  world 
have  in  their  works  publiflied  ftrange  opiniona  and  ill- 
founded  conjectures  about  him,  which  may  feem  to 
flamp  a  credit  upon  what  they  have  advanced  ;  that 
pofterity  may  not  through  their  authority  be  hereafter 
mifled  upon  the  fubjcft,  this  ftiort  and  true  account  of 
Peter  is  ^recorded  in  the  parifh-regifter  by  one  who 
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conftantly  refuled  above  30  years  in  his  nelghboui*- 
hood,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  feeing  and  obfer- 
ving  him." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers  If 
we  prefent  them  with  Lord  Monboddo's  account  of 
this  extraordinary  creature  (a).  "  It  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  1782  (fays  his  Lordftiip)  fchat  I  faw 
him  in  a  farm-houfe  called  Broadway,  within  about  a 
mile  of  Berkhamfted,  kept  there  upon  a  penfion  which 
the  king  pays.  He  is  but  low  of  ftature,  not  exceed- 
ing live  feet  three  inches;  and  although'hc  muft  now 
be  about  70  years  of  age,  has  a  frefh  iiealthy  look. 
He  wears  his  beard  ;  his  face  is  not  at  all  ugly  or  dif- 
agreeable ;  and  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called  fen- 
fible  and  fagacious  for  a  favage.  About  20  years  ago 
he  was  in  ufe  to  elope,  and  to  be  miffing  for  feveral 
days;  and  once,  I  was  told,  he  wandered  as  far  a>i  Nor- 
folk ;  but  of  late  he  has  been  quite  tame,  and  either 
keeps  in.  the  houfe  or  fauntera  about  the  farm.  He 
has  been  the  13  iaft  years  where  he  lives  at  prefent  ; 
and  before  that  he  was  1  2  years  with  another  farmer^ 
whom  i  faw  and  coiiverfed  with.  This  farmer  told 
nc,  that  he  had  been  put  to  fchool  fomewherc  ia 
Hertfordftiire,  hut  had  only  learned  to  articulate  hit 
own  name  Peter,  and  the  name  of  King  George,  both 
which  I  heard  him  pronounce  very  diftinftly.  But 
the  woman  of  the  houfe  where  he  now  is  (for  the  man 
happened  not  to  be  at  home)  told  me,  that  he  under- 
ftood  every  thing  that  was  faid  to  him  concerning  the 
common  affairs  oF  life  ;  and  I  faw  that  he  readily  un- 
derftood  feveral  things  that  (he  faid  to  him  while  I 
was  prefent.  Among  other  things,  flie  defired  him  to 
fing  Nancy  Dawfon ;  which  he  did,  and  another  tune 
which  fee  named.  He  never  was  mifchievous,  but  had 
always  that  gentlenefs  of  nature  which  I  hold  to  be 
charafteriftical  of  our  nature,  at  lead  till  we  became 
carnivorous,  and  hunters  or  warriors.  He  feeds  at 
prefent  as  the  farmer  and  his  wife  do  ;  but,  as  I  was 
told  by  an  old  woman  (one  Mrs  Collop,  living  at  a  vil» 
lage  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Hempftead,  who  re- 
membered to  have  feen  him  when  he  firft  came  to 
Hertfordftiire,  which  (he  computed  to  be  55  years  be- 
fore the  time  I  faw  her),  he  then  fed  very  much  upon 
leaves,  and  jMirticularly  upon  the  leaves  ©f  cabbagCi 
which  he  eat  raw.  He  was  then,  as  (he  thought, 
about  15  years  of  age,  walked  upright,  but  could 
climb  trees  like  a  fquirrel.  At  prefent  he  not  only 
eats  ilefh,  but  has  alfo  got  the  tafte  of  beer,  and  even 
of  fpirits,  of  which  he  inclines  to  drink  more  than  hs 
can  get.  And  the  old  farmer  abeve-mentioned,  with 
whom  he  lived  1 2  years  before  he  came  to  this  laft 
farmer,  told  me,  that  he  had  acquired  that  tafte  before 
he  came  to  him,  which  is  about  25  years  ago.  He 
has  alfo  become  very  fond  of  fire,  but  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired  a  liking  for  money  ;  for  though  he  takes  it,  he 
does  not  keep  it,  but  gives  it  to  his  landlord  or  land- 
lady, which  1  fuppo&  is  a  leiTen  that  they  have  taught 

him» 


(a)  This  eccentric  writer,  in  fupport  of  his  hypothefis,  that  man  in  a  ftate  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal,  with- 
out clothes,  houfes,  the  ufe  of  fire,  or  even  fpeech,  adduces  the  oran-out.ang,  or  man  in  the  woods,  and  this 
Peter  the  wild  man  and  others,  as  examples.  He  deiiic*  the  want  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  ae  an  objection,  aai 
infifts  they  only  want  the  artificial  u&  of  them. 
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ktm.  He  retains  fo  much  of  his  natural  miti'lfft,  that 
he  has  9.  fore-feeling  ©f  bad  weather,  growling  an4 
howling,  and  (howing  great  diforder,  before  it  cornea. 

*'  Thefc  are  the  particulars  concerning  him  which  I 
obferved  myfelf,  or  coul^  learn  by  information  from 
the  neighbourhood."  From  all  thefe  fafts  put  toge- 
ther his  lordfhip  makes  the  following  obfexvations  : 

*'  I  ft,  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  concerning 
the  humanity  of  the  oran-outang,  it  was  never  made  a 
queftien  but  that  Peter  wa^  a  man. 

**  2dly,  That  he  was,  as  the  Dean  [Swift"}  fays,  of 
a  father  and  mother  like  one  of  us.  This,  as  I  have 
faid,  was  the  cafe  of  two  favages  found  in  the  difmal 
fwamps  in  Virginia,  of  the  one  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Diego  Garcia,  and  of  him  that  was  difcovered  by  M. 
Ic  Roy  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  general  of  all  the  fa- 
vages  that  have  Ixeo  found  in  Europe  within  thefe  laft 
300  years  ;  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  for  thefe  2000 
years  paft  thete  has  been  a  race  of  fuch  favages  in  Eu- 
rope. 

**  3dly,  I  think  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
what  was  written  from  Hanover,  and  publifhed  in  the 
tiewfpapers,  that  he  was  found  going  upon  all  four>  as 
well  as  other  folitary  favages  that  have  been  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  others  have  been  found  ereft; 
which  was  the  cafe  of  the  tv^  o  found  in  the  djfmai 
fwamp  of  Virginia,  likewife  of  the  man  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  of  him  in  the  ifiand  of  Diego  Garcia  :  but 
thefe  I  fuppofe  were  not  expofed  till  they  had  learned 
to  walk  upright ;  whereas  Peter  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  his  parents  before  he  had  learned  that 
JefTofl,  but  walked  as  we  know  children  do  at  firft. 

"  4thly,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  an  idi'- 
■ot,  not  only  from  his  appearance,  as  1  have  defcribed 
it,  and  from  his  aftions,  but  from  all  the  atcounts  that 
we  have  of  him,  both  thofe  printed  and  thofe  attefted 
by  perfons  yet  living  ;  for  as  to  the  printed  accounts, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  information  of  that  kind  in  any 
t)f  them,  except  in  one,  viz.  Wye's  ktter,  n°  8.  where- 
in  18  faid,  that  fome  imputed  his  not  learning  to  fpeak 
to  want  of  underftanding  ;  which  I  (hould  think  (bow- 
ed rather  want  of  underftanding  in  thofe  who  thought 
fo,  when  it  is  confidered  that  at  this  time  he  had  not 
feeen  a  year  out  of  the  wood8>  and  I  fuppofe  but  a 
month  or  two  under  the  care  of  Dr  Arbulhnot,  who 
had  taken  the  charge  of  his  education.  The  Dean 
indeed  tells  us,  that  he  fufpefted  he  was  a  pretender, 
-and  ito  genuine  wild  man,  but  not  a  word  of  his  be- 
ing an  idiot.  And  as  to  the  perfons  living,  not  one 
with  whom  I  have  converfed  appeared  to  have  the 
leaH  fufpicion  of  that  kind  ;  though  it  is  natural  that 
men  who  were  not  philofophers,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  progrefs  ©f  man  from  the  mere  animal  to  the  i«- 
^telle£lual  creature,  nor  of  the  improvement  of  our  ua- 
^erftanding  by  focial  intercourfe  and  the  arts  of  life, 
but  believed  that  man  when  he  came  to  a  certain  age 
has  from  nature  all  the  faculties  which  we  fee  him  ex- 
«it,  and  particularly  the  faculty  of  |,fp€ech,  fhouW 
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think  him  an  idiot,  and  wanting  even  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  underftanding.  1  knew  an  officer  of  dra- 
goons,  a  man  of  very  good  fenfe,  who  was  quartered 
where  Peter  then  lived  for  fome  months,  and  faw  h'm 
almoft  every  day,  and  who  affured  me  that  he  was  not 
an  idiot,  but  fliowed  common  underftanding,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  expefted  from  one  no  better  edu- 
cated than  he. 

*♦  Laftly,  thofe  who  have  confidered  what  I  have 
faid  ( B )  of  the  difficulty  of  articulation,  will  not  be 
furprifed  that  a  man  who  had  lived  a  favage  for  the  firft 
14  or  15  years  of  his  life,  (hould  have  made  fo  little 
progrefs  in  that  art.  I  cannat,  however,  have  the 
leaft  doubt,  that  if  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mi  , 
Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  learned  to 
fpeak,  though  with  much  more  difficulty  than  a  man 
who  had  been  brought  up  tame  among  people  who 
had  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  who  confequently  muft 
know  the  advantage  of  it.  And  I  can  have  as  little 
doubt  that  Mr  Braidwood  could  have  taught  the  oran- 
outang  in  Sir  Afhton'Lever's  colleftion,  who  learned 
to  articulate  a  few  words,  fo  as  to  fpeak  plainly  e- 
nough." 

St  Peter,  Le  Port,  a  market- town  of  England,  in 
the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Guernfcy,  in  Hampfhire,  in  the 
Britiih  channel,  confifttng  of  only  one  long  and  nar- 
row ftreet.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  well  fet 
with  rocks,  and  is  on  each  fide  defended  by  a  caftle, 
one  called  the  eld  cafile,  and  the  other  cajik-cornet. 
The  governor  of  the  ifland  generally  refides  here,  wl?{> 
has  the  command  of  the  garrifon  in  this  and  all  the 
other  cafties.  The  harbour  has  a  good  road,  from 
whence  ftiips  may  fail  with  any  wind,  and  from  the 
road  pafs  under  the  guns  of  the  caftle  to  the  pier,  clofe 
up  to  the  town.  The  pier  is  a  noble  work,  formed 
of  vaft  ftones,  joined  together  with  great  art  and  re- 
gularity %  it  is  not  only  a  fecurlty  to  the  fliips,  but, 
being  contiguous  to  the  town,  is  handfomely  paved  at 
the  top  with  large  fmooth  flag-ftone,  guarded  with 
parapets,  and,  being  of  a  great  length  and  breadth, 
forms  a  pleafant  walk,  affording  a  free  profpeft  of  the 
Tea  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Cornet-caftle,  which 
commands  both  the  town  and  the  harbour,  ftands  on  a 
rock,  feparated  from  the  land  by  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
no  lefs  than  60G  yards  wide,  and  not  fordablc  but  at 
low  water  in  great  fpring-tides. 

St  Petkr's  JJland,  in  the  lake  of  Bienne  in  Swit- 
zerland, remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  retreats  of 
RoufTeau  5  whence  ic  has  alfb  got  the  name  of  Rouf- 
feau*s  Ifland.  It  Ilea  towards  the  fouth  fide  of  th«  lake, 
and  produces  a  great  variety  of  fhrubs  and  trees,  par- 
ticularly large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spanifh  chefnut.  The 
fouthern  (hore  flopea  gradually  to  the  lake,  and  is  co- 
vered with  herbage  ;  the  remaining  borders  are  fteep 
and  rocky ;  their  fummits  in  a  few  places  thinly  co- 
vered with  fhrube ;  in  others  their  perpendicular  fides 
are  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  hanging  woods. 
The  views  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland  are 
G  g  a  beau- 


Peter. 


(b)  Lord  Monboddo,  far  from  thinking  fpeech  or  articulation  natural  to  man,  rather  wonders  how  he  can 
"by  any  teaching  or  imitation  attain  to  the  ready  performance  of  fuch  various  and  complicated  operation*. 
Add  to  thisi  when  the  organs  are  cooipletely  formed  to  one  bngu»ge,  how  hard  it  is  to  make  them  anfwef 
Another. 
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beautiful  and  diverfified  ;  that  to  the  north  being  the 
nnoft  extenfive  and  pleafmg.  It  commands  the  pro-' 
fpedt  of  the  lake,  which  is  of  an  oval  form  ;  its  culti- 
vated borders,  interfperfed  with  villages  and  caftles, 
with  the  towns  of  Ni.lau  and  Bienne  Handing  upon 
the  farther  extremity.  Agrfeable  walks  are  carried 
through  the  woods,  and  terminate  in  a  circular  pavi- 
lion placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland.  Before  the 
troubles  in  France,  on  Sunday,  and  particularly  the 
vintage-time,  this  ifland  was  filled  with  parties  who 
amufed  themfclves  with  wandering  about  the  woods  or 
dancing  in  the  circular  pavilion.  How  they  employ 
themfelve«  now  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  fay,  as  it  was  over- 
run and  fubjefted  by  the  forces  of  that  unhappy  na- 
tion, and  of  courfc  tainted  with  their  deftrudtive  prin- 
ciples. It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  proper- 
ly belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  There  is  only  one 
farm-houfe  on  the  ifland,  in  an  apartment  of  which 
RoufTeau  was  lodged. 

PsTER-Pencey  was  an  annual  tribute  of  one  penny, 
paid  at  Rome  out  of  every  family  at  the  feaft  of  St 
Peter.  And  this  Ina  the  Saxon  king,  when  he  went 
in  {)ilgriraage  to  Rome  about  the  year  740,  gave  to 
the  pope  partly  as  alms  and  partly  in  recompence  of  a 
houfe  ereded  in  Rome  for  Englifli  pilgrims.  And 
this  continued  to  be  paid  generally  until  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  enafted,  that  from 
henceforth  no  perfon  fhall  pay  any  penfions,  Peter- 
pence,  or  other  impofitions,  to  the  ufe  of  the  bilhop  or 
fee  of  Rome. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  Northamptonfhire, 
about  82  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  leaft  city  ex- 
cept perhaps  Ely,  and  unqueftionably  the  poorett  bi- 
fhopric,  though  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  England. 
It  had  a  monaftery  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  founded 
as  early  as  the  year  655,  to  which  the  abbot  of  Croy- 
land  and  his  monks  flying  for  proteftion  in  the  year 
870,  they  were  overtaken  and  murdered  in  a  court  of 
this  monaftery  called  the  monks  churchyardy  becaufe 
they  were  all  buried  here ;  and  to  this  day  is  to  be 
feen  the  tombftone  with  their  effigies,  which  had  been 
erefted  over  their  common  grave.  Soon  after  this  the 
Danes  deftroyed  both  the  monaftery  and  friars,  fo  that 
it  lay  deftitute  for  above  100  years.  The  monks  were, 
however,  reftored,  and  lived  very  fumptuoufly,  with  a 
mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  till  the  reformation,  when 
Henry  VIII.  converted  it  into  a  bilhop's  fee.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  faid  to  be  more  than  1000  years 
old,  though  apparently  more  modern,  is  a  moft  noble 
Gothic  fabric,  and  was  much  more  fo  before  it  was 
defaced  in  the  civil  wars.  The  weft  front,  which  is 
156  feet  broad,  is  very  ftately  ;  and  befideii  columns 
curioufly  adorned,  is  fupported  by  three  of  the  talleft 
arches  in  Britain.  The  windows  ©f  the  cloirters  are 
finely  ftained  with  fcripture-hiltory  and  the  fucceffion 
of  its  abbots.  There  are  in  the  church  monuments  of 
Queen  Catharine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  the  figure  of  one  Mr  Scarlet  the 
fexton,  who  buried  them,  aird  lived  to  9  > ,  after  he  had 
buried  all  the  houfekeepers  of  the  town  twice  over. 
There  is  but  one  parifh-church  befides  the  cathedral. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder- 
men, by  a  charter  of  Henry  Vlll.  All  its  officers  are 
clefted  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  cor.fiftiiag  oi  fix  fjre 
fcendaries,  who  ^re  all  lards  of  the  manor.  Belldes  the 
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dean  and  chapter,  who  are  an  ecclefiaftlcal  corporation  Peter 
diftindt  from  the  bifhop,  there  are  eight  petty  canons,  """^ 
four  ftudents  in  divinity,  one  epiftler,  one  gofpeller,  a 
fubdean,  fubtreafurer,  and  chanter-,  eight  chorifters, 
eight  finging  men,  two  chancellors,  befides  a  ftewaid, 
organitt,  &c.a  grammar  fchooI,and  two  charity-fchools. 
The  river  Nen,  over  which  there  is  here  a  wooden 
bridge,  is  navigable  by  barges  to  Northampton,  50 
miles  further,  which  bring  cord,  corn,  &c.  and  by 
which  they  export  in  fome  years  6000  quarters  of 
malt,  befides  other  goods,  efpecially  the  woollen  ma- 
nufadlures  either  of  cloth  or  ftockings,  in  which  the 
poor  are  employed.  The  air  of  Pcterbor  ou!-;h  is  faid  not 
to  be  very  wholefome,  by  reafon  of  the  neighbouring 
fens  ;  but  the  water  of  the  river  is  frefli  anrl  good,  the 
higheft  fpring  tide  never  coming  up  within  live  miles 
of  the  town  j  and  there  is  plenty  oi  excellent  water  in 
their  wells.  The  ftreets  are  very  poor,  and  the  houfes 
but  mean;  there  is,  however,  a  handfome  market-houfcj 
over  which  are  kept  the  affizes  and  felfions.  Its  jurifdic- 
tion  extends  over  32  towns  and  hamlets,  wher  ein  the 
civil  magiftratea  appointed  by  the  royal  commiiTion  are 
vefted  with  the  fame  power  as  judges  of  aflize,  and  hold 
tbeir  quarterdy  feflions  in  this  city. 

PETERHEAD,  a  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Aberdeen,  lies  about  30  milts  north-eaft  of  that 
city.  It  ftands  on  the  mdft  eafterly  point  in  Scotland, 
and  from  thence  due  weft  that  kingdom  is  broadeft. 

Peterhead  is  the  neareft  land  to  the  northern  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  lies  within  300  miles  of  the  cape^ 
which  is  called  the  Naze  of  Norivay.  Through  this 
channel  the  grand  body  of  the  herrings  pafs  in  their 
annual  migrations  from  Shetland  and  the  north  feas  to 
the  more  fouthern  latitudes,  attended  with  the  all-de- 
vouring cod  and  ling;  on  which  account  Peterhead,  or, 
as  it  is  fometimea  called,  Buchannefsj  hath  always  been 
the  fecond  ftation  of  the  Dutch  buflts  after  leaving  the 
Shetland  iflands.  Tradition  fays,  that  fome  hundred 
years  ago  the  Dutch  offered  Lord  Marefchal,  then  the 
proprietor  of  the  coaft,  to  cover  a  fmall  ifland  called 
Inch- Keith  with  filver  for  the  property  of  it  to  carry 
on  their  filheriea,  which  for  obvious  reafons  could  not 
be  accepted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dutch  ftill  fre- 
qiient  the  coaft  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  fometimcs  100 
fail  are  feen  within  fight  of  land,  bufily  employed  in 
the  herring  and  white  fiftierrts.  The  uatives,  to  wham 
this  treafure  properly  belongs,  have  lately  made  fome 
attempts  towards  the  white  fifhery,  of  which  they  cure 
and  vend  chiefly  at  the  London  market  4000  barrels 
of  delicate  fmaU  cod  and  ling  annually.  They  iilfo  fit 
out  fome  veflels  for  the  Hebride  fiftiery  off  Barrahead 
for  the  Barcelona  market;  and  thty  claim  the  merit  of 
having  taught  the  iilanders  how  to  take  and  cure  the 
large  fifti  "  hich  abound  on  their  coafts.  They  have 
often  gained  the  higheft  premiums  allowed  by  govern- 
ment tor  curing  white  filhea. 

Few  harbours  in  Great  Britain  are  of  more  impor- 
tance to  navigation  th:.n  this  of  Peterhead,  as,  in  cafe 
of  violent  Uorms  from  the  ealterly  points,  large  veffela 
embayed  betwixt  thrs  and  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
have  not  a  port  that  they  can  fafely  take  at  every  time 
of  the  tidc>  that  of  Aberdeen  excepted.  If  therefore 
they  cannot  make  their  way  to  fea  in  the  teeth  of  a 
ftroiig  eafterly  wind,  or  double  this  headland  that  they 
may  gain  the  Murray  frith,  they  mull  inevitably  ceme 
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♦  on  (Kore.  This  harbour  lies  on  a  fpacioua  bay,  where 
rhofF.  vefTels  of  any  burden  may  ride  in  all  other  winds,  and 
is  therefore  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  fr-ipplng 
which  frequent  the  northern  feaa,  where  they  call  an- 
chor on  clean  ground,  and  ride  fafely  till  the  ftorms 
'  have  abated.  But  tho-.igh  nature  hath  done  fo  n;u:h 
jfor  the  benefit  of  navigation,  fomething  is  left  for  the 
exercife  of  human  aid.  The  harbour  can  at  prefent 
contain  in  perfedl  fafety  40  or  50  fail  of  veffels  draw- 
ing 12  feet  water,  and  is  capable  of  being  extended  fo 
as  to  admit  a  greater  number  of  (hips  drawing  20  feet; 
by  which  means  not  only  cafual  merchantmen  but  fniall 
fhiips  of  war  with  their  convoys  wouli  find  this  a  molt 
defirable  refuge  when  purfued  by  fuperior  force.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  good  battetv.  A  confidcrable 
trade  is  carried  on  from  this  place  direftly  to  the  Bal- 
tic fordeai'-,  iron,  hemp,  tar,  and  other  articles.  There 
is  alfo  a  manufaiture  ot  fewing  threai,  which  employs 
many  young  girls.  A  mineral  well  in  the  fummer- 
months  gives  great  gaiety  to  the  place;  iu  falutary 
virtues  have  long,  and  we  believe  very  juftly,  been  cele- 
brated. The  waters  of  this  fpring  are  powerfully  diu- 
retic, and  are  thought  to  be  efficacious  in  removing 
complaints  in  the  bowels.  There  are  here  many 
elegant  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  ftrangers. 
There  is  alfo  a  ball-room,  under  which  there  are 
two  falt-water  baths,  luefe  baths  are  much  fre- 
quented in  nervous  dirorders:  their  efPeA  in  ftrength- 
ening  the  conflitution  is  often  furprifing.  Owing  to 
the  open  peninfulated  fituation,  the  air  of  this  place  is 
efteemcd  peculiarly  pure  and  healthful ;  even  the  fogs 
rifing  from  the  fea  are  thought  to  be  medicinal :  the 
town  is  therefore  much  enlivened  by  the  concourfe  of 
company  who  frequent  it  on  thefe  accounts.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  town  i*  neat  and  well  built,  the  houfes 
are  handfome,  and  the  ftreets  tolerably  fpacious  and 
very  clean ;  and  it  has  every  appearance  of  a  thriving, 
plentiful,  and  happy  place. 

PE  rE RHOFF,  in  Ruffia,  is  fituated  about  20  miles 
from  Feterfburg,  and  is  diftinguifhed  for  its  palace 
and  gardens.  The  palace  was  begun  by  Peter  1.  and 
finifhed  by  Elizabeth.  As  it  is  placed  upon  an  emi- 
nence, it  commands  a  moft  fuperb  view  of  Cronftadt, 
Peterfburg,  the  intervening  gulf,  and  the  oppofue  coaft 
N  of  Carclia.  The  palace  is  moft  magnificently  furnifh- 
ed-  and  the  fuite  of  apartments  arc  truly  princely.  The 
prefence-chamber  is  richly  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  the  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof,  who  have 
reigned  in  Ruffia  fince  1613. 

«'  The  gardens  of  Peterhoff  (fays  an  intelligent  tra- 
Tra-  veller  )  have  beer^^^celebrated  for  their  tafte  and  elegance ; 
and  from  the  number  of  jet  d'eaus,  fountains,  bafons, 
cafcades,  parterres,  &c.  they  have  been  compared  to 
thofe  of  Verfaiiles:  and  indeed  in  one  refpeft  they  are 
far  fuperior ;  for  the  water-works  of  the  latter  only 
play  upon  particular  occafionsi  while  thofe  of  Peter- 
hoff are  perennial  Thefe  gardens,  which  at  the  time, 
of  their  formation  were  greatly  admired  in  this  coun- 
try, though  not  congenial  to  the  tatte  of  the  emprefs, 
are  fuffered  to  remain  in  their  preferit  ftate;  as  during 
fammer  her  majefty  principally  refides  at  Tzarflcoe- 
Selo,  where  the  grounds  are  difpofed  in  a  more  mo- 
dern nnd  pleafiuif  manner  "  A  vaft  number  of  filver 
dolphins  and  gilded  ilatues  are  fcattered  through  them; 
but  the  moil  remarkable  figures  are  thofe  of  two  gla- 
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diators  placed  in  a  bafon  of  water.  Thefe  are  repre- 
fented,  not  with  the  f.vord  and  buckler,  the  ancient  pp^grfburr, 
implements  of  war,  but  with  a  brace  of  pidols.  Thefe 
they  point  to  each  other  in  a  threatening  poilune, 
while  the  water  gu:hes  impetuoufly  from  the  barrels. 
In  that  part  of  the  garden  which  lies  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  gulf,  clofe  to  the  water,  is  a  building 
which  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Peter  f.  It  is  pre- 
ferved,  together  with  it-o  furniture,  entirely  in  its  ori- 
ginal ftate  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration.  Its 
plainnefs  fhows  the  frugil  fimplicity  in  which  that  mo- 
narch was  accuftomed  to  live.  In  the  fame  celebrated 
gardens  there  is  a  remarkable  building  called  the  moun- 
tain for  Jledges,  and  often  by  travellers  the  fiy  'ing  moun- 
tain. It  ftands  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  in  the  middle  of  an 
oblong  area,  inclofed  by  an  open  colonnade,  with  a  flat 
roof,  which  is  railed  for  the  convenience  of  holding 
fpfdlators.  The  circumference  of  this  colonnade  is  at 
leait  half  a  mile.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  ftands 
the  flying  mountain,  ftretching  nearly  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  It  is  a  wooden  building,  fupported  upon 
.pillars,  reprefenting  an  uneven  furface  of  ground,  or  a 
mountain  compofed  of  three  principal  afcents,  gradu* 
ally  diminiftiing  in  height,  with  an  intermediate  fpace 
to  referable  valleys :  from  top  to  bottom  is  a  floored 
way,  in  which  three  parallel  grooves  are  formed.  It 
is  thus  ufed :  a  fmall  carriage  containing  one  perfon 
being  placed  in  the  centre  groove  upon  the  highefl: 
point,  goes  with  great  rapidity  down  one  hill ;  the 
velocity  which  it  acquires  in  its  defcent  carries  it  up  a 
fccond  ;  and  it  continues  to  move  in  a  fimilar  manner 
until  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  area,  where  it 
rolls  for  a  confidcrable  way  on  the  level  furface,  and 
flops  before  it  attains  the  boundary  :  it  is  then  placed 
in  one  of  the  fide  grooves',  and  drawn  up  by  means  of 
a  cord  fixed  to  a  windlafs.  To  a  perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  mechanifm,  this  entertainment  would  appear 
tremendous ;  but  as  the  grooves  always  keep  the  car- 
riage in  its  right  direftion,  there  is  not  the  leaft  dan- 
ger of  being  overturned.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  an  handfome  apartment  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  court  and  principal  nobility  ;  there  is  alfo  room 
for  many  thoufand  fpe^lators  within  the  colonnade  and 
upon  its  roof.  Near  the  flying  mountain  is  a  fpacious 
amphitheatre,  in  which  tournaments  are  ufually  exhi- 
bited." 

PETERS  (Father),  a  Jefult,  was  confeffor  and 
counfellor  to  Jarnes  11.  king  of  England.  This  prince 
difmifled  him  in  1688,  becaufe  he  was  confidered  as 
the  author  of  thofe  trouljles  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  then  involved.  "  Pie  was  (fays  Bifhop  Burnet) 
the  moft  vIoLnt  of  the  king's  advifers,  and  the  perfou 
moft  liftened  to.  Though  he  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing nobly  defcended,  he  was  a  man  of  no  extenfive  eru- 
dition, and  was  eminent  only  for  his  bigotry  and  for- 
wardnefs."  Though  Burnet  is  not  always  to  be  be- 
lieved, yet  certain  it  i?,  from  the  teftimony  of  other 
hiftorians,  that  Father  Peters  was  by  no  mean=i  a  per- 
fon properly  qualified  to  dired  King  James  in  the  cri- 
tical fituation  i;i  vvl.ich  he  then  ftood. 

PETERSBURG  (St),  a  city  of  tlie  province  of 
Ingria  in  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  the  whole  empire.  It 
is  fituated  in  N.  LHt.59.  :  6.  23.  and  E.  Long.  30.  25. 
from  the  firft  meridian  wf  Green-Aich.  It  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1703  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  whofe 
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P<terfburg.  am^^ltion  it  was  to  have  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic;  for  which 
^  *  "^"^  rcafon  he  determined  to  found  a  city  which  might  bs- 
come  the  centre  of  trade  throughout  all  his  dominione. 
The  fpot  he  pitched  upon  was  a  low^  fenny,  unculti- 
vated ifland,  formed  by  the  branches  the  river  Ne- 
va, before  they  fall  into  the  gulph  of  Finland.  In 
the  fumtner  this  ifland  was  covered  with  mud ;  and  in 
winter  became  a  frozen  poo!,  rendered  almoft  inaccef- 
lible  by  dreary  forefts  and  deep  morafles,  the  haunta  of 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  favage  animals.  Having  ta- 
ken the  fort  of  Nattebourg-,  a»d  the  town  of  Neifchanz, 
in  the  year  1703,  this  mighty  conqueror  aflemblcd  in 
Ingria  above  300,000  men,  Ruffims,  Tartars,  Cof- 
^  facks,  Livoniane,  and  others,  even  from  the  moft  di- 

ftant  parts  of  his  empire,  and  kid  the  foundation  of 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  finilhed  in 
four  months,  almoil  in  defplte  of  nature.     He  was 
■  ebliged  to  open  ways  through  foreftsf  drain  bogs, 

raife  dykes,  and  lay  caufeways,  hefot^  he  could  pre- 
tend to  found  the  new  city.    The  workmen  were  ill 
I  provided  with  necefTary  tools  and  implements,  fuch  ad 

\  fpades,  pick-axes,  fliovels,  planks,  and  wheel- barrows  : 

they  were  even  obliged  to  fetch  the  earth  from  a 
•  great  diftance  in  the  fkirts  of  their  garment*,  or  in 

little  bags  made  of  old  mats  and  rags  fewcd  together, 
j  They  had  neither  huts  nor  houfes  to  rticlter  them  from 

the  feverity  of  the  weather  :  the  country,  which  had 
been  defolated  by  war,  could  not  accommodate  fuch  a 
multitude  with  provifions;  and  the  fupplies  by  the  lake 
Ladoga  were  often  retarded  by  contrary  winds.  In 
confequence  of  thefc  hardrtiips,  above  100,000  mea 
are  faid  to  have  perifhed :  neverthelcfs  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with  incredible  vigour  and  expedition  •;  while 
Peter,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  v/orkmen,  formed  a  great 
camp,  In  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  infantry  contiawed 
'  in  Finland,  and  his  cavalry  were  quartered  in  Ingria. 

Some  Swedifh  cruizers  dicing  defcried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Czar  polled  a  body  of  troops  in  the  ifle 
of  Rutzari,  by  whom  the  Swedes  were  repulfed,  and 
J  the  work  met  with  no  farther  interruption.  The 

buildings  of  the-  city  kept  pace  with  the  fortrcfs, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  town,  furrounded  on  all 
iides  by  the  Neva ;  and  in  little  more  than  a  year> 
above  30,000  houfea  were  erected.  At  prefent  there 
may  be  about  double  that  number  in  Peterfburg, 
though  many  of  them  are  paultry  and  inconfiderable. 
In  order  to  people  this  city,  Peter  invited  hither  mer- 
chants, artificers,  mechanics,  and  feamen,  from  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  :  he  demolifhed  the  town 
of  Nieufchants,  and  brought  hither  not  only  the  ma- 
terials of  the  houfes,  but  the  inhabitants  themfelvee. 
A  thoufand  families  were  drawn  from  Mofcow ;  Ke 
obliged  his  nobility  to  quit  their  palaces  and  their 
villas  in  and  about  Mofcow,  and  take  up  their  refi- 
dence  at  Peterfburg,  in  a  much  more  cold  and  comfort- 
lefa  climate.  Finally,  refolving  to  remove  hither  the 
trade  of  Archangel,  he  iffued  an  ordonnancc,  import- 
ing, that  all  fuch  merchandife  as  had  been  conveyed 
to  Archangel,  in  order  to  be  fold  to  foreigners,  ftiould 
now  be  fent  to  Peterftjurg,  where  they  fhould  pay 
no  more  than  the  ufiial  duties.  Thefe  endeavours  and 
regulations  have  rendered  this  one  of  the  greateft  and 
mod  flourifhing  cities  in  Europe.  The  Ruffian  boyars 
and  nobility  have  built  magnificent  palaces,  and  are 
«ow  reconciled  to  their  fituation.    At^firft  many 
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houfes  were  built  of  timber  ;  but  thefe  being  -fubjed  Y< 
to  fudden  conflagrations  in  fpite  of  all  the  pcecautions 
that  could  be  taken,  the  Czar,  in  the  year  1714* 
iffued  an  order,  that  all  new  houfes  (hould  be  walled 
with  brick  and  cavered  -with  tiles.  The  fort  is  an 
irregular  hexagon,  with  oppofite  ba^ltOBs.  This,  to- 
gether with  all  the  reft  of  the  fortifications,  was  in 
the  beginning  formed  of  earth  only;  but  in  the  fequei 
they  were  faced  with  ftrong  wrIIs,  and  provided  with 
cafemates,  which  are  bsmb-proef.  In  the  curtain  of 
the  fort,  on  the  right  hand  fide,  is  a  noble  difpenfary, 
well  fupplied  with  excellent  medicines,  and  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  porcelain  vafes  from  China  and 
Japan.  From  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort  a  draw- 
bridge is  thrown  over  an  arm  of  the  river,  in  which  the 
Czar's  galleys  and  other  fmall  vefFels  are  fheltered  in 
the  winter.  The  moft  remarkable  building  within  the 
fort  is  the  cathedral,  builc  by  the  dire^ion  of  an  Ita- 
lian architeft.  Peterfburg  is  partly  built  on  little 
iflands,  "fome  of  which  are  connefted  by  draw-bridges  ; 
and  partly  on  the  continent.  In  the  higheft  part,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Neva,  the  Czar  fixed  his  habitation* 
or  ordinary  refidence,  built  of  freeftone,  and  fituated 
fo  as  to  command  a  pi'ofpe<£l  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  Here  likewife  is  a  royal  foundery;  toge- 
ther with  the  fuperb  houfes  of  many  noblemen.  The 
marfhy  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built,  being 
found  extremely  flippery,  dirty,  and  incommodious, 
the  Czar  ordered  every  inhabitant  to  pave  a  certain 
fpace  before  bis  own  door.  In  the  year  1716,  Peter, 
taking  a  fancy  to  the  i^and  Wafill-Ofterno,  which  he 
had  given  as  a  prefent  to  prince  McnzikofF,  refumed 
the  grant,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be  extended  into 
this  quarter.  He  even  ©bilged  the  boyars,  or  nobles, 
to  build  ftone-houfes  on  this  fpot,  though  they  were 
already  in  poffeffion  of  others  on  the  fide  of  Ingria  i 
accordingly  this  is  now  the  mod  magnificent  part  of 
the  city.  On  the  other  fide  of  a  branch  of  the  Neva 
ftands  the  Czar's  country  or  fummer  palace,  provided 
with  a  fine  garden  and  orangery.  On  the  bank  of 
the  fame  river  is  the  flaboda,  or  fuburbs,  in  which  the 
Germans  generally  choofe  their  habitation.  Peterfburg 
is  very  much  fubje(St  to  dangerous  inundations.  In  the 
year  i  7 15,  all  the  baftions  and  draw-bridges  were  cithct 
overwhelmed  or  carried  away.  The  breadth,  depth, 
and  rapidity  of  the  Neva,  have  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  imprafticable,  to  join  the  iflands  and* 
the  continent  by  bridges.  Befides,  Peter  was  averfe  to 
this  expedient  for  another  rcafon :  refolved  to  accuftom 
his  fubjefts  to  navigation,  he  not  only  rejefted  the 
projeft  of  a  bridge,  but  alfo  ordered  that  no  boat 
fhould  pafs  between  the  iflands  and  continent,  except 
by  the  help  of  fails  only.  In  confequence  of  this  ftrange 
regulation,  many  lives  were  loft ;  but  at  length  he 
gained  his  point ;  and  by  habituating  his  fluggifh 
Mufcovites  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  in  a  little  time 
produced  a  breed  of  hardy  failors.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  fo  barren,  that  the  town  muft  be  fupplied  with 
provifions  from  a  great  diftance  ;  confequently  they 
are  extremely  dear.  Here  are  woods  in  plenty,  con- 
fifting  of  pine,  fir,  alder,  birch,  poplar,  and  elm  ;  but 
the  oak  and  the  beech  are  generally  brought  from  Ca- 
fan.  In  winter  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  and 
hot  in  the  fummer.  In  June  the  length  of  the  night 
does  not  exceed  three  hours,  during  which  the  na- 
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Bburg.ttves  enjoy  a  continuod  twlligfit:  but  in  December 
-  the  fun  is  not  vifible  more  than  three  houra  above  the 

horizon.  ,         ,     1  • 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavours to  improvc^and  civilize  his  fubjefts,  negle ittd 
nothing  which  he  thought  could  contribute  to  thefe 
purpofes.  He  condefcended  even  to  inftitute  and  re- 
gulate afTemblies  at  Peterfburg  :  thefe  were  opened  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  houfe  was  (hut  at  ten : 
between  thefe  hours  the  fafiiionable  people  of  both 
fcxes  tret  without  ceremony,  danced,  converfed,  or 
played  either  at  cards  or  at  chefs,  this  laft  being  a 
favourite  diverfion  among  the  Ruffians.  There  was 
tikewife  an  apartment  appointed  for  drinking  brandy 
and  fmoking  tobacco.  Plays  and  operas  were  like- 
wife  introduced  for  the  fame  purpofes ;  but  as  Peter 
had  little  retift,  and  lefs  taite,  for  thofe entertainments, 
they  were  performed  in  a  very  aukward  manner  in  his 
lifetime:  however,  fince  his  death  thefe  performances 
have  been  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  art  and  de- 
corum. . 

This  great  northern  legifiator  ef^ablifhed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peteribarg,  manufadu res  of  linen, 
paper,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  gunpowder,  and  bricks,  to- 
gether  with  water-mills  for  favving  timber.  He  in- 
ftituted  a  marine  academy,  and  obliged  every  confr- 
derable  family  in  Rufiia  to  fend  at  leaft  one  fon  or 
kinfman,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  to 
this  feminary,  where  he  was  inftiufted  in  navigation, 
learned  the  languages,  was  taught  to  perform  his  ex- 
ercifes,  and  to  live  undA  the  fevereft  difcipline.  To 
crown  his  other  plans  of  reformation,  he  granted  Itt- 
ters  patent  for  founding  an  academy,  upon  a  very  li- 
beral  endowment ;  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  exe- 
cute this  fcheme,  his  emprefs,  who  furvived  him, 
brought  it  to  perfection.  It  was  modelled  on  the 
'  plans  of  the  royal  fociety  in  London,  and  the  academy 
of  France.  Mr  BuUfinger  opened  it  in  the  year  1726, 
with  an  eloquent  fpeech  on  the  defign  and  utility  of 
an  academy  of  fcicnccs  ;  and  the  profeflbrs,  who  have 
always  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  their .  merit  and 
erudition,  publifhed  an  annual  colle£lion  of  their 
tranfaftions  ;  a  talk  the  more  eafy,  as  they  have  the 
benefit  of  printing-prefTes,  well  managed,  at  Peterf- 
burg. 

Peter  the  Great  has  been  much  cenfured  for  trans- 
ferring the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Mofcow  to  St  Pe- 
terfturg  ;  the  former  of  which  lay  nearer  to  the  centre 
ef  his  dominions.  But  thefe  pbjeftions  will  have  but 
little  weight  with  thofe  who  confider  the  confequences- 
of  the  removal.  The  new  city  Is  nearer  than  Mofcow 
was  to  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from 
'  an  intercourfe  with  them  the  manners  ef  the  Ruffians 
have  been  improved,  a'nd  the  n.obility  in  particular 
have  loft  much  of  their  feudal  importance.  Above  all, 
the  grand  objeift  of  Peter,  that  of  having  a  formidable 
navy  in  the  Baltic,  has  certainly  been  obtained,  and  the 
Emprefs  of  Rufiia  is  now  the  arbitrefs  of  the  north, 
and  in  fome  degree  the  mediatrix  of  all  Europe.  la 
ftiort,  the  ere(5Hon  of  St  Peterfburg  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  beft  atla  of  Peter's  reign,  and  has  in  its  confe- 
quences  been  the  moft  beneficial.  Indeed  it  is  at  leafl 
probable,  that  if  through  any  revolution  the  feat  of 
government,  fhould  be  tgain  transferred  to  Mofcow, 
•  -are  fhould  nowhere  fee  the  traces  of  tbofe  memorable 


itr^provements,  which  the  pafljng  century  lias  given ''<-'t£tfiMjrgi, 
birth  to,  but  in  the  annals  of  hiftoiy ;  and  Ruffil  would  — -v~~^ 
again,  in  all  probability,  relapfe  into  her  original  bar- 
barifm. 

The  ercftion  of  fuch  a  city  as  Peterfburg  in  fa 
fhort  a  time  is  truly  wonderful.  Mr  Coxe  fays  his 
mind  was  filled  with  aftonifhment,  when  he  reflcfted 
that  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  ground- 
on  which  it  ftands  wasi  one  vaft.  morafs,  occupied  by  a 
very  few  fifherroens  huts.  I'he  prefent  divifions  of  the 
town,  fome  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  arc 
called,  1.  The  Admiralty  quarter ;  2.  The  Vafiili  O- 
ftrof  or  Ifland  ;  3.  The  Fortrefs  ;  4.  The  Ifland  of  St 
Peterfburg;  and, 5.  The  various fuburbs  of  Livonia,  of 
Mofcow,  of  Alexander  Nevfki,  and  Wiburgh. 

The  prefent  Emprefs  has  done  fo  much  for  this  city, 
that  fhe  nay  not  improp<;rly  be  Ciilled  its  fecond  foun- 
dreffi.  It  is,  nevtrthelefs,  iiill  an  infant  place,  and,  as 
Mr  Wraxhall  obferves,  "  only  an  immenfe  outline, 
which  will  require  future  empreffes,  and  alraofl  future 
ages,  to  complete."  : 

"The  flie^ts  in  general,  fays  a  late  traveller,  are  ^0,^// «r*»* 
broad  and  fpacious ;  and  three  of  the  principal  ones,W/. 
which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  Admiralty,  and  reach  ta 
the  extremities  of  the  filburbsj  are  at  leaft  two  miles 
in  length.  Moft  of  them  are  paved ;  but  a  few  are 
ftill  fufFered  to  remain  floored  with  planks.  In  fevenil 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  particularly  in  the  Vaffili  O- 
Itrof,  wooden  houfes  and  habitations,  fcarcely  fupe- 
rior  to  common  cottages,  are  blended  with  the  public 
buildings  ;  but  this  motley  mixture  is  far  lefs  common 
than  at  Mofcow,  where  alone  can  be  formed  any  idea 
of  an  ancient  Ruffian  city.  The  brick  houfes  are  or- 
namented with  a  white  ftucco,  which  has  led  feverat 
travellers  to  fay  that  they  are  built  with  ftone  ;  where- 
as, unlefe  1  am  greatly  miftaken,  there  are  only  twcr 
ftone  ftruftures  in  all  Peterfburg^.  The  one  is  a  pa- 
lace, building  by  the  emprefs  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  called  the  mafble  palace  ;  it  is  of  hewn  granite^ 
with  marble  columns  and  ornaments ;  the  other  is  the 
church  of  St  Ifaac,  couftrufted  with  the  fume  mate- 
rials, but  not  yet  fmifhed. 

The  manfions  of  the  nobihty  are  many  of  them  vaft 
piles  of  building,  but  are  not  in  general  upon  fo  large 
and  magnificent  a  fcale  as  feveral  I  obfervcd  at  Mof- 
cow :  they  ftre  furnifhed  with  great  coft,  and  in  the 
fame  elegant  ftyle  as  at  Paris  or  London.  They  are 
fituated  chiefly  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Neva,  either 
in  the  Admiralty  quarter,  or  in  the  fuburbs  of  Livo- 
nia andMofcow,  which  are  the  fineft  parts  of  the  city." 
See  Neva. 

Peterfburg,  although  It  is  more  compact  than  the 
other  Ruffian  cities,  and  has  the  houfes  in  many  ftreetfr 
coHtrguous  to  each  other,  yet  flill  bears  a  refemblance 
to  the  towns  of  this  country,  and  is  built  in  a  very- 
ftraggling  manner.  By  an  order  lately  ifTued  fron» 
government,  the  city  has  been  inclofed  within  a  ram- 
part, the  circumference  whereof  is  21  verfts,  or  if^ 
Englifli  miles.'* 

The  fame  accurate  ohferver  calculates  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  Peterfburg,  and  makes  the  mediumi 
number  130,000. 

We  have  already  faid  that  Peterfburg  is  very  liable 
to  be  itiundated.  An  Inundation  of  a  very  alarming^ 
nature  took  place  when  Mr  Coxe  was  there  in  Sep- 
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Ptu-! Tourf;.  temljep  5777j  of  which  the  following  accoinit  was  gx- 
^""•"V"— '  ven  in  Journal  St  Peterfhurg,  September  1777:  "  In  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind  blowing  at 
firft  S.  W.  and  afterwards  W.  rnifed  the  Neva  and  its 
■various  branches  to  fo  great  an  height,  that  at  five  in 
the  morning  the  waters  poured  over  their  banks,  and 
fudder.ly  overflowed  the  town,  but  more  particularly 
the  Vaffili  Oftrqf  and  the  ifland  of  St  Peterfhurg. 
The  torrent  rofe  in  feyeral  ftreets  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet  and  an  half,  and  overturned,  by  its  rapidity,  va- 
rious buildings  and  bridges.  About  feven,  the  wind 
/hitting  to  N.  W.  the  flood  fell  as  fuddcnly  ;  and  at 
mid-day  moft  of  the  ftreets,  which  in  the  morning 
could  only  be  paffed  in  boats,  became  dry.  For  a 
fhort  time  the  river  rofe  10  feet  7  inches  above  its  or- 
dinavylevel." 

Mr  Kraft,  profefibr  of  experimental  philofophy  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  written  a  ju- 
dicious treatife  upon  the  inundation  of  the  Neva,  from 
which  the  following  obfervations  were  extrafted  by 
Mr  Coxe.  "  Thefe  floods  are  lefs  alarming  than  former- 
ly, as  the  fwelling  of  the  river  to  about  fix  feet  above 
its  ufual  level,  which  ufed  to  overflow  the  whole  town, 
have  no  longer  any  effeft,  excepting  upon  the  lower 
parts  of  Peterfburg  ;  a  circiimftance  owing  to  the 
gradual  raifing  of  the  ground  by  buildings  and  other 
caufes. 

"Upofi  tracing  the -principal  inundations,  the  profef- 
for  informs  us,  that  the  moft  ancient,  of  which  there 
is  any  tradition,  happened  in  1691,  and  ia  mentioned 
by  Weber,  from  the  sccount  of  fome  fifhermen  inha- 
biting near  Niefchants,  a  S'Tedifh  redoubt  upon  the 
Neva,  about  three  miles  from  the  prefent  fortrefs  of 
Pcterfburg.  At  that  period  the  waters  ufually  rofe 
every  five  years  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftrid 
no  fooner  perceived  the  paiticular  ftorms  which  they 
had  been  taught  from  fatal  experience  to  confider  as 
forerunners  of  a  flood,  than  they  took  their  hovels  to 
pieces,  and,  joining  the  timbers  together  in  the  form 
of  rafts,  fattened  them  to  the  fummits  of  the  higheft 
trees,  and  repaired  to  the  mountain  of  Duderof,  which 
is  diftant  fix  miles  from,  their  place  of  abode,  where 
they  wafted  until  the  waters  fubfided. 

^'The  higheft  inundations,  excepting  the  laft  of  i  777, 
were  thofe  of  the  ift  of  November  1726,  when  the 
waters  rofe  8  feet  2  inches ;  and  on  the  2d  of  "06tober 
1752,  when  they  rofe  8  feet  5  inches. 

*'  From  a  long  courfe  of  obfervations  the  profeflTor 
draws  the  following  conclufion.  The  higheft  floods, 
namely,  thofe  which  rrfe  about  fix  feet,  have  generally 
happened  in  one  of  the  four  laft  months  of  the  year  : 
no  fenfible  effetl  is  ever  produced  by  rain  or  fnow  ;  a 
fwell  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  the  accumulation  of 
jnafles  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  ;  hut  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  overflowing  of  that  river  arc  deri- 
ved from  violent  ftorms  and  winds  blowing  fouth  weft 
or  north  weft,  which  ufually  prevail  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox  ;  and  the  height  of  the  waters  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  thofe  winds. 
In  a  word,  the  circumftancea  moft  liable  to  promote 
the  overflowings  of  the  Neva,  are  when,  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  three  or  four  days  before  or  after  the 
full  or  new  moon,  that  luminary  being  near  her  pe- 
rigasum,  a  violent  north-weft  wind  drives  the  waters 
of  the  northtrn  ocean,  during  the  influx  of  the  tide, 
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into  the  Baltic,  and  is  accompanied,  or  {nftantanc-Peterft 
oufly  fucceeded,  by  a  fouth  weft  wind  in  that  fea  &nd^-~^ 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  All  thefe  circumftances  concur- 
red at  the  inundation  of  1777  :  it  happened  two  days 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  four  before  the  full 
moon,  two  after  her  pafli:ig  through  the  perigseum, 
and  by  a  ftorm  at  fouth-weft,  which  was  preceded  by 
ftrong  weft  winds  in  the  northern  ocean,  and  ftron^r 
north  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic."  ^ 
See  Notices  tt  Remarques  fur  les  dehordemens  ds 
la  Neva  a  S(  Peterjhourg,  accompagnees  d'une  carte 
reprejhitant  la  crue  et  la  diminution  det  eauxy  &c. 
in  Nov.  Ac.  Pet.  for  1777,  ^  H-  P-  47-  to  which 
excellent  treatife  we  would  refer  the  curious  reader  for 
farther  information. 

Ail  our  readers  have  unqueftionably  heard  of  the 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  Peter  1.  in  bronze.  We  /hall  give 
an  account  of  that  extraordinary  monument  in  Mr 
Coxe's  own  words.  "  It  is  (fsys  he)  of  a  coloflal  fize, 
and  is  the  work  of  Monfieur  Falconet,  the  celebrated 
French  ftatuary,  caft  at  the  expence  of  Catherine  XL 
in  honour  of  her  great  pretlcceflbr,  whom  flie  reveres 
and  imitates.  It  reprefents  that  monarch  in  the  atti- 
tude of  mounting  a  precipice,  the  fummit  of  which  he 
has  nearly  attained.  He  appears  crowned  with  laurel, 
in  a  loofe  Afiatic  veft,  and  fitting  on  a  houfing  of 
bear-flcin  :  his  right  hand  is  ftretched  out  as  in  the  a6t 
of  giving  benedidion  to  his  people  ;  and  his  left  holds 
tlie  reins.  The  defign  is  mafterly,  and  the  attitude 
is  bold  and  fpirited.  If  there  be  any  defeft  in  the  fi- 
gure, it  confiftw  in  the  flat  pofition  of  the  right  hand  ; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  the  view  of  the  left  fide  is  the 
moft  ftriking,  where  the  whole  appearance  is  graceful 
and  animated.  The  horfe  is  rearing  upon  its  hind 
legs ;  and  its  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  flightly 
touches  a  bronze  ferpent,  artfully  contrived  to  aflift 
in  fupporting  the  vaft  weight  of  the  ftatue  indue  equi- 
hbrium.  The  artift  has,  in  this  noble  effay  of  his  ge- 
nius, reprefented  Peter  as  the  legiflator  of  his 'country, 
without  any  allufion  to  conqueft  and  bloodflied  ;  wife- 
ly preferring  his  civil  qualities  to  his  mihtary  exploitSo 
The  contraft  between  the  cofhpofed  tranquillity  of  Pe- 
ter (though  perhaps  not  abfolutely  charaderiftic)  and 
the  fire  of  the  horfe,  eager  to  prefs  forwards,  is  very 
ftriking.  The  fimplicity  of  the  infcription  correfponds 
to  the  fubhmity  of  the  defign,  and  is  far  preferable  to 
a  pompous  detail  of  exalted  virtues,  which  the  voice 
of  flattery  applies  to  every  fovereign  without  difliHC- 
tion.  It  is  elegantly  finifhed  in  brafs  charafters,  on 
one  fide  in  Latin,  and  on  the  oppofite  in  Ruffian. 
Petro  prtmo  Catharlna  fecunda  1782,  i.  e.  Catharine  II. 
to  Peter  I. 

"  The  ftatue,  when  I  was  at  Peterfburgh,  was  not 
erefted,  but  ftood  under  a  large  wooden  fhed  near  the 
Neva,  within  a  few  yards  of  its  enormous  pedeftal. 
When  Falconet  had  conceived  the  defign  of  his  fta- 
tue, the  bafe  of  which  was  to  be  formed  by  an  huge 
rock,  he  carefully  examined  the  environs  of  Peterf- 
burg,  if,  among  the  (ktached  pieces  of  granite  which 
are  fcattered  about  thefe  parts,  one  could  be  ^found 
of  magnitu  ic  correfpondent  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
equeftrian  figure.  After  confiderable  refearch,.  he  dif- 
covered  a  flupendous  mafs  half  buried  in  the  midft  of 
a  morafs.  The  expence  and  difficulty  of  tranfporting 
it  were  no  obftacks  to  Catherine  II.    By  her  order 
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ribtirg.tke  morafs  was  immediately  drained}  a  road  was  cut 
through  a  forcft,  and  carried  over  the  marftiy  ground  j 
and  the  ftone,  which  after  it  had  been  fomewhat  re 
duccd  vpeighed  at  leaft  1500  tons,  was  removed  to 
Peterfijuig.  This  more  than  Roman  work  was,  in 
lefs  tlian  fix  months  from  the  time  of  its  firft  difco 
very,  accomplilhed  by  a  windlafs,  and  by  means  of 
large  fn<Slion-balls  alternately  placed  and  removed  in 
grooves  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  In  this  man- 
ner it  was  drawn,  with  forty  men  feated  upon  its  top, 
■about  four  miles  to  the  banks  of  tl^e  Neva  ;  there  it 
.  was  embarked  in  a  veffcl  conftrufted  on  purpofe  to 
receive  it,  and  thus  conveyed  about  the  fame  diftence 
by  water  t©  the  fpot  where  it  now  ftands.  When  land- 
ed at  Peterfburg,  it  was  42  feet  long  at  the  bafe,  36 
at  the  top,  21  thick,  and  17  high;  a  bulk  greatly 
furpafling  in  weight  the  moft  boafted  monuments  of 
Roman  grandeur,  which,  according  to  the  fond  ad- 
mirers of  antiquity,  would  have  hafHed  the  /kill  of 
modern  mechanics,  and  were  alone  fufficient  to  render 
confpicuous  the  reign  of  the  moft  degenerate  emperors. 

*'  The  pcdeftal,  however,  though  ftill  of  prodigious 
magnitude,  is  far  from  retaining  its  original  dimen- 
fions,  as,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  ftation  for  the 
itatue,  and  to  reprefent  an  afcent,  the  fummit  where- 
of the  horfe  is  endeavouring  to  attain,  its  bulk  has 
been  neceffarily  diminifhed.  But  I  could  not  obferve, 
without  regret,  that  the  artift  has  been  defirous  to  im- 
prove upon  nature  ;  and,  in  order  to  produce  a  refem- 
hlance  of  an  abrupt  broken  precipice,  has  been  too 
lavifli  of  the  chiflcl.  Near  it  was  a  model  in  plafter, 
to  the  fhape  of  which  the  workmen  were  fafhioning 
the  pedeftal.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  in  this  model 
the  art  was  too  confpicuous  ;  and  that  the  effefl  would 
have  been  far  more  fubiime,  if  the  ftone  had  been  left 
as  much  as  poifible  in  its  rude  ftate,  a  vaft  unwieldy 
ftupendous  mtifs.  And  indeed,  unlefs  I  am  greatly 
miftaken,  the  pcdeftal,  when  finiflied  according  to 
this  plan,  will  have  fcarcely  breadth  fufficient  to  af- 
ford a  proper  bafe  for  a  ftatue  of  fuch  ColofTal  fize. 

The  ftatue  was  ereded  on  the  pedeftal  on  the  27th 
of  Augutt  1782,  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
great  folemnity,  and  was  accompanied  wich  a  folemn 
inauguration.  At  the  fame  time  the  emprcfs  iiTued  a 
proclamation,  in  which,  among  other  inftances  of  her 
clemency,  (he  pardons  all  criminals  under  fentence  of 
death  ;  all  defeiters,  who  fhould  return  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  corps  within  a  limited  time  ;  and  releafes  all 
criminals  condemned  to  hard  labour,  provided  they 
had  not  been  guilty  of  murder." 

Mr  Coxe  informs  tis,  that  the  weather  Is  extremely 
changeable  in  this  capital,  and  the  cold  is  ac  times  ex- 
treme; againft  which  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  pro- 
vide (fee  Peasatjt),  though  fome  of  them  neverthelefa 
unfortunately  fall  viAims  to  it.  "  As  I  traverfed  the 
city,  fays  Mr  Coxe,  on  the  jnorning  of  12th  January,  I 
obferved  feverai  perfons  whofe  faces  had  been  bitten 
by  the  froft  ;  their  cheeks  had  large  fears,  and  appear- 
«(]  as  if  they  had  been  finged  with  an  hot  iron.  As  1 
was  wiilkujg  with  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who,  inftead 
©f  a  fur  cap,  had  put  on  a  common  hat,  his  ears  were 
fuddtnly  itozen  :  he  felt  no  pain,  and  would  not  have 
perceived  it  for. fome  time,  if  a  Ruffian,  in  paffing  by, 
had  not  informed  him  of  it,  and  affifted  him  in  rub- 
bing the  part  affeSed  with  fnow,  bv  which  means  It 
.    Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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was  inflantly  recovered.  This,  or  fridion  with  flan- 
nel, is  the  ufual  remedy ;  but  fhould  theperfon  in  that 
ftate  approach  the  fire,  .or  dip  the  part  in  warm  water, 
it  immediately  mortifies  and  drops  off.— The  .comnron 
people  continued  at  their  work  as  ufual,  and  the  dti- 
vers  plied  in  the  ftreets  with  their  fledges' fcenjitjgly 
unafFeded  by  the  froft ;  their  beards  were  incrufted 
with  clotted  ice,  and  the  horfes  were  covered  ,w^|h 
ificles.     •,  ■.    .  -        •  . 

*'  it  fometimes  happens  that  coachmen  or  fervants, 
while  they  aie  waiting  for  their  mafters,-.  are  frozen  to 
death.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  thefe 
dreadful  accidents,  great  fires  of  wliole  trees,. piled  oae 
upon  another,  are  kindled  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  and  the  moft  frequented  parts  of  the  town.  As 
the  flames  blazed  above  the  tops. of  the  houfes,  arid 
caft  a  glare  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  1  was  frequent- 
ly much  amufcd  by  contemplating  the  pifturefque 
groups  of  Ruffians, /with  their  Afiatic  drefs  and  long 
beards,  affembled  round  the  fire.  The  centinels  upon 
duty,  having  no  beards,  which  are  of  great  ufe  to 
protect  the  glands  of  the  throat,  generally  tie  hand- 
kerchiefs under  their  chins,  and  cover  their  ears  with, 
fmall  cafes  of  flannel." 

PetersburGw%  America,  is  a  fea-port  town  in 
Vi  rginia,  25  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  feated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Appamatox  river,  about  1 2"  miles 
above  its  junftion  with  James  River,  and  contained 
nearly  300  houfes  in  1787,  in  two  divifions  ;  one  is 
upon  a  clay,  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty;  the  ether  upon 
a  plain  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity,  and 
very  little  elegance  in  Peterfburg.  It  is  merely  a  place 
of  bufinefs.  The  Free  Mafons  have  a  hall  tolerably 
elegant ;  and  the  feat  of  the  Bowling  family  is  pleafant 
and  well  built.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  About  2200 
hogJheads  of  tobacco  are  infpefted  here  annually.  Like 
Richmond,  Williamlburg,  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  it 
is  a  corporation;  and  what  is  fingular,  Peterfburg  city 
comprehends  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated 
Indian  queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom  defcended  the 
Randolph  and  Bowling  families,  formerly  refided  at 
this  place* 

PE'i  ERSFIELD,  is  a  handfome  town  of  Hamp- 
fhire  in  England,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  feated  in  W.  Long.  c.5.  N.  Lat.  ^1.5. 

PETERWARADIN,  a  fortified  town  in  Sda- 
vonia,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  frontier  places  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  has  againft  the  Turks,  feated  on  the 
Danube  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  E.  Long. 
20.  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  20.       •  ■  , 

PETIOLE,  in  botany, -the  flender  ftalks  that  fup-- 
poi  t  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 

PETI  T,  or  Petite,  a  French  word  fignifying 
I'Utle  or  fmall. 

Petite  Guerre,  denotes  the  operations  of  detached 
parties  and  the  war  of  pofts.    See  War,  Part  111. 

Petit  Sergeanty.    See  Sergeant y. 

Petit  Treafon.    See  Treason. 

Petit  (John),  a  doftbr  of  the  Sorhonne,  very  early 
gained  to  himfelf  a  charafter  by  his  knowledge,  and 
thofc  eloquent  orations  which  he  pronounced  before 
the  univerfity  of  Paris.  .  He  was  employed  in  the  fa- 
mous cmbafl'y  which  was  fent  from  Fmnce  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpofe  of  healing  the  fchifm  in  1407  ;  but  he 
foon  loft  all  the  honour  which  he  had  acquired.  Joha 
H  h  Sans 
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Petit.  San«  Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  treacheroufly  furgery, 
"""y'^  contrived  to  aflaffinate  Louis  of  France,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, only  brother  to  Charles  VL  John  Petit,  en- 
Xrrely  devoted  to  the  vievfs  of  the  murderer,  maintain- 
ed in  a  public  difputation,  at  Paris,  the  8th  of  March 
1408,  that  the  murder  was  lawful.  He  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  aflert,  that  '*  it  is  allowable  to  employ  frayd, 
treafon,  and  every  other  method,  however  bafe,  in  or- 
■der  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant ;  and  that  no  faith  ought  to 
ht  kept  with  him."  He  dared  to  add  further,  that 
*•  the  man  who  fhould  cemmit  fuch  an  aftion,  not  on- 
ly deferved  to  be  exempted  from  punifhnient,  but  ta 
receive  a  reward."  This  fanguinary  doftrine  was  loud- 
ly exclaimed  againft  ;  but  the  duke  of  BiirG;undy '3  pow- 
erful influence  fheltered  Petit  for  fame  time.  Some 
eminent  writers,  however,  of  that  period,  with  Gerfon 
at  their  head,  dunounced  the  doftrine  to  John  de  Mon- 
taigu,  blfiiop  of  Paris,  who  condemned  it  as  hereti- 
cal the  23d  November  1414.  It  was  likewife  condemn- 
ed by  the  council  of  Conftance  the  year  following  at 
the  inftisjation  of  Gerfon  ;  but  no  notice  was  taken 
either  of  Petit's  name  or  his  writings.  In  fine,  the 
king,  on  the  i6th  of  September  14:6,  ordered  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  pronounce  a  fevere  decree  againft 
this  dangerous  performance  ;  and  it  was  alfo  cenfured 
by  the  univerfity.  But  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1 418,  had  intereft  enough  to  compel  the  grand  vicars 
of  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  who  then  lay  fick  at  St  Omer's, 
to  retraft  the  fentence  which  that  pi-elate  had  pad  in 
1414.  Petit  died  three  yeans  before,  /"  e.  in  141 1,  at 
Hefdin  ;  and  his  apology  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  all  the  particulars  of  that  infamous  ti-anf 
aftion,  may  be  fecn  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  lall  edi- 
tion of  Gcifon's  works.  Father  Pinchinat,  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis,  and  author  of  the  Diftionary  of 
.  Herefies,  in  4to,  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  or- 
der from  a  charge  brought  by  fome  writers  who  have 
called  Petit  a  Cordelier  or  Francifcan  friar.  "^He  proves 
very  clearly  (fay»  Abbe  Prevot)  that  he  was  a  fecular 
prieft  ;  and  adJs,  that  upon  the  fame  evidence,  Fa- 
ther Mercier,  a  Cordelier,  had  a  warm  difpute  in  171 7 
tvith  M.  Dupin,  who  had  given  this  title  to  Petit  in 
his  Collection  of  Cenfures.  He  reprefented  to  him 
(fays  he),  before  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  the  falficy 
of  fuch  a  claim,  and  the  injury  which  he  offered  to 
the  order  of  St  Francis.  Dupin,  convinced  of  his  er- 
ror, candidly  owned  that  he  was  led  into  it  by  follow- 
ing fome  iHfidel  writers,  and  promifed  to  retraCl;  it  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Cenfures,  ivhich  was  publifhed 
in  1720.  M.  Fieury,  who  had  committed  the  fame 
miftake,  promifed  alfo  to  make  amends  for  it  by  a  fo- 
lemn  recantation  ;  but  dying  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  that  piece  of  juftice  to  the  Cordeliers, 
the  continuator  of  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  who  had 
not  fuch  opportunities  of  information,  fell  into  the 
fame  fault."  [Pour  &  centre,  torn.  x.  p.  23.)  If  we 
take  the  opinion  of  L'Advocal's  Diftionary,  it  would 
appear  no  fault  was  committed ;  for  it  gives  a  lift  of 
the  penfioners  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to 
prove  that  John  Petit  was  a  Cordelier.  Tndaed,  it  h 
highly  probable  that  if  Dupin,  Fieury,  and  Father 
Fabre,  did  not  alter  their  opinion,  it  was  owing  to  a 
firm  nerfuafion  that  they  had  committed  no  error. 

Petit  (John  Lewis),  an  eminent  fiirgeon,  born  at 
Paris  Ifl  1674..    He  had  fo  early  an  inclination  to 
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that  Mr  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatomift,  be- 
ing m  his  father's  houfe,  he  regularly  attended  that 
gentleman's  leAures,  from  his  being  feven  years  of  age. 
He  was  received  matter  in  furgery  in  the  year  1700;  " 
and  acquired  fuch  reputation  in  the  praitice  of  that 
art,  that  in  1726  the  king  of  Poland  fent  for  him  to 
his  court,  and  in  1734  the  king  of  Spain  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  into  that  kingdom.  He  reftored  the  health 
of  thofe  princes  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by 
offering  him  great  advantages,  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
return  to  France.  He  was  received  into  the  academy 
of  fcienccs  in  1715  ;  became  direftor  of  the  royal 
academy  of  furgery  ;  made  feveral  important  difco- 
vf^ries ;  and  Invented  new  inftruments  for  the  improve- 
ment of  furgery.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1750.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  Treatife  ontheDifcafes  of  the  Bone«, 
the  heft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1723  ;  and  many 
learned  DilTertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Surgery. 

PEl'lTIO  PRiNCiPii,  in  logic,  the  taking  a  thing 
for  true,  and  drawing  conclufions  from  it  as  fuch, 
when  it  is  really  falfe  ;  or  at  leaft  wants  to  be  proved 
before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

PETITION,  a  fnpplication  made  by  an  inferior 
to  a  fuperior,  and  efpecially  to  ©ne  having  jurifdie- 
tion.  It  is  ufed  for  that  remedy  T^hich  the  fubjcdl 
hath  to  help  a  wrong  done  by  the  king,  who  hath 
a  prerogative  not  to  be  fucd  by  writ  :  lu  which  fenfe 
it  is  either  general,  That  the  king  do  him  right ; 
whereupon  follows  a  general  indorfement  upon  the 
fame.  Let  right  be  clone  the  party :  Or  it  is  fpecial,  when 
the  conclufion  and  indorfement  are  fpecial,  for  this  or 
that  to  be  done,  &c. 

By  ftatute,  the  foliciting,  labouring,  or  procuring 
the  putting  the  hands  or  confent  of  above  twenty  per- 
fons  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  for  alterations  in  church  or  ftate,  unlefe 
by  aflent  of  three  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  or  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  affixes 
or  ftffions,  &c.  and  repairing  to  the  king  or  parlia- 
ment to  deliver  fuch  petition  with  above  the  number 
of  ten  perfons,  is  fubjeA  to  a  fine  of  100  1.  and  three 
months  iraprifonment,  being  proved  by  two  witneffes 
within  fix  months,  in  the  court  of  B.  R.  or  at  the 
affizes,  &c.  And  if  what  is  required  by  this  ftatute 
be  obferved,  care  muft  be  taken  that  petitions  to  the 
king  contain  nothing  which  may  be  interpreted  to  rc- 
fietl  on  the  adminiftration  ;  for  if  they  do,  it  may 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a  libel :  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London  for 
the  fitting  of  a  parliament  was  deemed  libellous,  be^ 
caufe  it  fuggefted  that  the  king's  diffolving  a  late  par* 
liament  was  an  obftruftion  of  juftice  ;  alfo  the  peti- 
tion of  the  feven  biftiops,  fent  to  the  Tower  by  James 
li.  was  called  a  libel,  &c.  To  fubfcribe  a  petition 
to  the  kiijg,  to  frighten  him  into  a  change  of  his  mea" 
furesy  intimating,  that  if  it  be  denied  many  thoufands  of 
his  fuhjeSts  nuill  he  dlfcontentedy  &c.  is  included  among 
the  contempts  againft  the  king's  perfon  and  govern- 
ment, tending  to  weaken  the  fame,  and  is  puniftxablc 
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PETITORY  ACTION, 
N''  clxxxiii,  18.  20. 
PETITOT  (John),  a 
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was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1607.  He  llud!e<3  tlie  art  with 
fuch  application,  that  he  arrived  to  a  degree  of  per- 
feflion  that  may  alraoft  be  accounted  inimitable.  He 
was  wonderfully  patient  in  tiiiiftiing  his  works,  though 
he  had  the  addrefs  to  conceal  his  labour  :  however,  he 
only  painted  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  figares :  the 
hair,  grounds,  and  drapery,  being  executed  by  Bor- 
dier  his  brother-in  law.  Thefe  two  artifts  had  the 
credit  of  aflbciating  and  labouring  together  for  fifty 
years,  without  the  lead  mifundtrllanding  happening 
between  thtm.  It  is  afTerted  by  nn  ingenious  French 
writer,  that  Petitot  and  Bordier  derived  the  know- 
ledge of  the  moft  curious  and  durable  colours  proper 
for  enamelling,  fiom  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  at  Lon- 
don, who  recommended  Petitot  to  Charles  I.  He 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  that  monarch 
and  the  whole  royal  family,  and  continued  in  England 
until  Charles's  unhappy  end  :  he  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Louts  XiV.  and 
acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Being  a  Proteftant,  the 
revocation  ot  the  edift  of  Nantz  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Geneva  ;  but  fettling  foon  after  at  Veray  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
eafe  and  affluence.  He  died  in  1691  ;  and  had  17 
children  :  of  whom  one  took  to  painting,  and  fettled 
at  London,  where  he  gained  good  reputation  ;  but 
was  much  inferior  to  his  father. 

Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  por- 
traits in  tnamel.  Though  his  friend  Bordier  made  fe- 
veral  attempts  before  him,  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne 
had  facilitated  the  means  of  employing  the  moft  beau- 
tiful ccslours  ;  yet  Petitot  completed  the  works,  which 
under  his  hand  acquired  a  foftnefs  and  livelinefs  of  co- 
louring that  will  never  change,  and  will  ever  render 
his  works  valuable.  He  made  ufe  of  gold  and  lilver 
plates,  and  feldom  enamelled  on  copper.  When  he 
firft  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was  20  louis's  a  head, 
which  he  foon  raifrd  to  40.  It  was  his  cuftom  to 
take  a  painter  with  him,  who  painted  the  piAure  in 
oil ;  after  which  Petitot  flcetched  out  his  work,  which 
he  always  finifhed  after  the  life.  When  he  painted 
the  king  of  France,  he  took  thofe  pictures  for  his  co- 
pies that  moft  refer..' iled  him  ;  and  the  king  afterwards 
gave  him  a  fitting  or  two  to  linifh  his  work. 

PE'tlVERlA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonginsj;  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or- 
der, HolorafSiX.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyUous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  and  but  one  feed,  with  reflexed  awns  at  the 
top. 

PETRA  (Csefar,  Lucian),  a  town  of  Greece,  on 
the  coaft  of  Illyricum,  near  Dyrrhacbium,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  rivtr  Panyafus. — Ano- 
ther Petra,  (Livy)  ;  a  town  of  Maedica,  a  diftrift 
of  Thrace,  lying  towards  Macedonia ;  but  in  what 
part  of  Macedonia,  he  does  not  fay. 

Petra  (Ptolemy),  Petraa  (Silius  Italicus),  Petrlna 
(Itslicus),  in  both  which  laft  urbs  is  underilood  ;  an 
inland  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Engyum, 
Now  Petragiia  (Cluverius). 

Petra  Jeckael  (2  Kings  xiv.),  a  town  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  ;  near  the  Adfcenfus  Scorpionis  (Judges  i.) 
and  the  valley  of  Salt  in  the  fouth  of  Judasa  :  after- 
wards in  the  poffefrion  of  the  Edomitcs,  after  dellroy- 
4ng  the  Amalekites. 
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Petra  Recem,  or  Rekem,  fo  called  frotn  Rekem 
king  of  the  Midianitea,  flain  by  the  Ifraelitefe  (Num. 
xxxi. )  Formerly  called  /Ircey  now  Petra  t  the  capi- ' 
tal  of  Arabia  Petraea  ( Jofephus).  Ptolemy  places  it 
ilJ  Long.  66.  45.  from  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  and  Lat. 
30.  20.  It  declines  therefore  80  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  the  parallel  of  Jerufalem,  and  36  miles,  more  or 
lefs,  frotn  its  meridian  to  the  eaft.  Jofephus  fays, 
that  the  mountain  on  which  Aaron  died  ftood  near 
Petra  ;  which  Strabo  calls  the  capital  of  the  Nabataei  ; 
at  the  diftauce  of  three  or  four  days  journey  from  Je- 
richo. This  Petra  fcems  to  be  the  Sela  of  Ifaiah  xvi, 
I.  and  xlii.  i  i.  the  Hebrev<'  name  of  Petra  "  a  rock 
Though  fonie  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Macedonians. 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1304,  and  was  the  fan  of  Pe* 
trarco  di  Parenzo.  He  ftudied  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  philofophy,  for  four  years  at  Carpentras  ;  from 
whence  he  went  to  Montpclier,  where  he  ftudied  the 
law  .  under  John  Andreas  and  Cino  of  Piftoia,  and 
probably  from  the  latter  received  a  tafte  for  Italian 
poetry.  As  Petrarch  only  ftudied  the  law  out  of 
complaifance  to  his  father,  who  on  his  vifiting  him 
at  Bologna  had  thrown  into  the  fire  all  the  Latin  poets 
and  orators  except  Virgil  and  Cicero  ;  he,  at  22  years, 
ot  age,  hearing  that  his  father  and  mother  were  dead 
of  the  plague  at  Avignon,  returned  to  that  city  to 
fettle  his  domeftic  aff^iirs,  and  purchafed  a  country- 
houfe  in  a  very  folitary  but  agreeable  fituation,  called 
Vaucluje  i  where  he  nrft  knew  the  beautiful  Laura, 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  has  immor- 
talifed  in  his  poems.  He  at  length  travelled  into 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Geroiany  ;  and  at  his 
return  to  Avignon  eHtered  into  the  fervice  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
affairs.  Petrarch  was  in  hopes  of  being  raifed  to  fome 
conliderable  pofts  :  but  being  difappointed,  he  applied 
himftlf  entirely  to  poetry  ;  in  which  he  met  wiLh  fuch 
applaufe,  that  in  one  and  the  fame  day  he  received 
letters  from  Rome  and  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  receive 
the  poetic  crown.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
preferred  Rome  to  Paris,  and  received  that  crown 
from  the  fenate  and  people  on  the  8th  of  April 
1 341.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  (fays  Gib- 
bon) was  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  his  friend  and 
patron  the  fupreme  magiftmte  of  the  republic.  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  fcarlet ;  fix  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families,  in  green  robes, 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  procefTioni 
in  the  midft  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  fenator, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinfman  of  the  Colonna,  af- 
fumed  his  throne  ;  and  at  the  voice  of  an  herald  Pe- 
trarch arofc.  After  difcouriing  on  a  text  of  ViigiU 
and  thrice  repeating  his  vows  for  the  profperity  of 
Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  received  from 
the  fenator  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  more  precious  de- 
claration, *  This  is  the  reward  of  merit.'  The  people 
fliouted,  *  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poetl* 
A  fonnct  in  praife  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  ef- 
fufion  of  genius  and  graticude  ;  and  after  the  whcile 
proctflion  had  vifited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreath 
was  fufpended  before  the  fhrine  of  St  Peter.  In  the 
adi  or  diploma  which  was  prefentcd  to  Petrjirch,  the 
Hh  2       ^  title 
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Peti-arcTi.  title  anil  prerogatives  of  poet-laureat  are  revived  in  the 
'"•^"''Y'-^  Capitol  after  the  lapfe  of  1300  years  ;  and  he  receives 
the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  bis  choice,  a 
crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle ;  of  affuming  the  poe- 
tic habit  ;  and  of  teaching,  Hifputing,  interpreting,  and 
compofing,  in  all  places  whatfoever,  and  on  all  fub- 
jedls  of  literature.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  fenate  and  people ;  and  the  charailer 
of  citizen  waa  the  recompenfe  of  his  affeftion  for  the 
Roman  name.  They  did  him  honour,  but  they  did 
hira  juftice.  In  the  familiar  fociety  of  Cicero  and 
Livy,  he  had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot; 
and  his  ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  fentiment, 
and  every  fentiment  to  a  paffion."  His  love  of  foli- 
tudc  at  length  induced  him  to  return  to  Vauclufe ; 
but,  after  the  death  of  the  beautiful  Laura,  Provence 
became  infupportable  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  Italy 
in  1352  ;  when,  being  at  Milan,  Galeas  Viceconti 
made  him  counfellor  of  ftate.  Petrarch  fpent  almoft 
all  the  reft  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  and  from  the 
dilFerent  cities  in  Italy.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Par- 
ma, and  canon  of  Padua ;  but  never  received  the  or- 
der of  priefthood.  Ail  the  princes  and  great  men  of 
his  time  gave  him  public  marks  of  their  efteem  ;  and 
while  he  lived  at  Arcqua,  three  miles  from  Padua, 
the  Florentines  deputed  Boccace  to  go  to  him  with 
letters,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  Florence,  and 
informed  him,  that  they  reflored  to  him  all  the  eflate 
of  which  his  father  and  mother  had  been  deprived 
during  the  diflenfions  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gi- 
belines.  He  died  a  few  years  after  at  Arcqua,  in 
1374.  He  wrote  many  works  that  have  rendered 
his  memory  immortal ;  thefe  have  been  printed  in  four 
volumes  folio.  His  life  has  been  written  by  feveral 
authors.  Amongft  thefe  there  was  one  by  Mrs  Su- 
fanna  Dobfon,  in  2  volumes  8vo,  coUefted  and  abridged 
from  the  French.  In  this  work  we  have  the  follow- 
ing elegant  and  juft  charaftcr  of  Petrarch. 

♦*  Few  charaders,  perhaps,  have  fct  in  a  Wrong- 
er light  the  advantage  of  well-regulated  difpofitions 
than  that  of  Petrarch,  from  the  contraft  we  behold 
iti  one  particular  of  his  life,  and  the  extreme  mi- 
fery  he  fufFered  from  the  indulgence  of  an  afFeAion, 
■which,  though  noble  and  delightful  when  juftly  pla- 
ced, becomes  a  reproach  and  a  torment  to  its  poflef- 
for  when  once  directed  to  an  improper  objeft.  For, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  or  others ;  though  (from 
the  charafter  of  Laurn)  they  are  acquitted  of  all  guilt 
in  their  perfonal  intercourfe,  yet,  as  (he  was  a  mar- 
ried woman,  it  is  not  pofiiDle,  on  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  to  clear  them  from  that  juft 
cenfure  which  is  due  to  every  defeftion  of  the  mind 
from  thofe  laws  which  aie  the  foundation  of  order  and 
peace  in  civil  fociety,  and  which  are  ftamped  with  the 
facred  mark  of  divine  authority. 

"  In  t'^is  particular  of  his  charafler,  therefore,  it 
is  fincerely  hoped  that  Petrarch  will  ferve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  thofe  unhappy  minds;  who,  partaking  of  the 
fame  feelings  under  the  Hke  circumftances,  but  not 
yet  fulFering  his  mifery,  may  be  led,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  it,  by  a  generous  regard  to  tht  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  by  a  view  to  the  approbation  of 
that  all- feeing  Judge  who  penetrates  the  rrioft  fecret 
recefles  of  the  heart,  to  check  every  unhappy  inclina- 
tion in  its  birth,  and  deftroy,  while  yet  in  their  power- 
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the  feeds  6f  thofe  paffians  which  may  otherwiie  de«  Petrt 
ftroy  them.  — v" 

*'  As  to  the  cavils  or  cenfures  of  thofe  who,  in- 
capable of  tendernefs  themfelves,  can  neither  enjoy 
the  view  of  it  when  prefented  in  its  moft  perfe£l  form, 
nor  pity  its  fufferings  when,  as  in  this  work,  they 
appear  unhappily  iodulged  beyond  the  bounds  of 
judgment  and  tranquillity  ;  to  fuch  minds  I  make  no 
addrefs,  well  convinced,  that,  as  no  callous  heart  can 
enjoy,  neither  will  it  ever  be  in  danger  of  being  rriifled, 
by  the  example  of  Petrarch  in  this  tender  but  unfor- 
tunate circumftance  of  his  charaAer. 

"  To  fufceptible  and  feeling  minds  alone  Petrarch 
will  be  ever  dear.  Such,  while  they  regret  his  fail- 
ings,  and  confider  them  as  warnings  to  themfelves, 
will  love  his  virtues  ;  and,  touched  by  the  glowing  ' 
piety  and  heart-felt  contrition  which  often  impreffed 
his  foul,  will  ardently  defire  co  partake  with  hira  in 
thofe  pathetic  and  fuhlime  reflections  which  are  pro* 
duced  in  grateful  and  affeftionate  hearts,  on  review- 
ing their  own  lives,  and'  contemplating  the  works  of 
God. 

**  Petrarch  had  received  from  nature  a  very  dan- 
gerous prefent.  His  figure  was  fo  diftinguifhed  as 
to  attra*^  univerfal  admiration.  He  appears,  in  his 
portraits,  with  large  and  manly  features,  eyes  full  of 
fire,  a  blooming  completion,  and  a  countenance  that 
befpoke  all  the  genius  and  fancy  which  ftione  forth  in 
his  works.  In  the  flower  of  his  youth,  the  beau- 
ty of  his  perfon  was  fo  very  ftriking,  that  wherever 
he  appeared,  he  was  the  objed  of  attention.  He  pof- 
fefied  an  underftanding  a&ive  and  penetrating,  a  bril- 
liant wit,  and  a  fine  imagination.  His  heart  was  can- 
did and  benevolent,  fufceptible  of  the  moft  lively  at-  < 
feftions,  and  infpired  with  the  nobleft  fentlments  of 
liberty. 

"  But  his  failings  muft  not  be  concealed.  His  tem- 
per was,  on  fomc  occafions,  violent,  and  his  paffions 
headftrong  and  unruly.  A  warmth  of  conftitution 
hurried  him  into  irregularities,  which  were  followed 
with  repentance  and  rcmorfe.-— No  eflential  reproach, 
however,  couM  be  caft  on  his  manners,  till  after  the 
23d  year  of  his  age.  The  fear  of  God,  the  thoughts 
of  death,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  thofe  principles  of 
religion  which  were  inculcated  by  his  mother,  pre-  ; 
ferved  him  from  the  furrounjing  temptations  of  his 
earlier  life." 

A  refemblance  has  been  traced,  in  feveral  inftances, 
between  this  admired  poet  and  our  late'  famous  Yo- 
rick. — Both,  we  know,  had  great  wit  and  genius,  and 
no  lefs  imprudence  and  eccentricity  ;  both  were  ca- 
nons, or  prebendaries,  the  Italian  of  Padua,  &c.  and 
the  EnglifliiTian  of  York  ;  they  both  .  "  ran  over 
France,  without  any  bufincfs  there."    If  the  biihop 
of  Lombes  patronifed  and  correfponded  with  the  one, 
a  prelate  :j:  of  the  EngHfli  church,  now  deceafed,  defired,  ^  Dj  g 
in  a  letter,  to  Jhandyife  ||  with  the  other.    In  their  at- bert,  / 
lachments  to  Laura  and  Eliza,  both  married  women,  ^'^^V 
thefe  two  prebendaries  were  equally  warm,  and  equally  jj^j.^^^.'^. 
innocent.    And,  even  after  death,  a  moft  remarkable  own  es 
circumftance  has  attended  them  both;  fome  perfong.fion. 
we  are  told,  ftole  Petrarch's  bones,  in  order  to  fell 
them  ;  and,  in  Hke  manner,  Yorick's  body,  it  is  con- 
fidently affirmed,  was  alfo  ftolen,  and  his  fkuU  has 
been  exhibited  at  Oxford, 
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e     '  PETRE,    or  Saltpetre,   In  chtfmiilry.  See 
Chemistry,  ii«>  724,  &c. 

PETREA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or- 
der, Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite,  very 
large,  and  coloured  ;  the  corolla  rotaceous  ;  the  cap- 
fule  bilocular,  and  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
lyx ;  the  feeds  folitary.  There  is  only  one  fjjecies,  a 
native  of  New  Spain.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  15 
Of  16  feet,  with  a  woody  ftalk  covered  with  g-iey 
b^ik,  fending  out  feveral  long  branches.  Thefe  have 
a  whiter  hark  than  the  ftem,  and  arc  garnifhed  with 
leaves  at  each  joint,  which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  arc  placed  by  three  round  thena;  but,  higher 
up,  they  aie  rough,  and  have  a  rough  furface.  The 
ftowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
loofe  bunches  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  each  flower 
fianding  on  a  flender  flower-ftalk  about  an  inch  long  : 
the  empalcment  ©f  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  nar- 
row obtufe  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  which  are  of  a 
fine  blue  culonr,  and  much  (nore  confpicuous  than  the 
petals,  which  are  white,  and  not  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  empalcment.  The  .plant  is  propagated 
by  feeds  procured  from  the  places  where  they  are  na- 
tives, and  of  which  very  few  are  good  ;  for  though 
Dr  Houfton,  the  difcovcier  of  the  plant,  f::nt  parcels  of 
feeds  to  feveral  perfons  in  England,  only  two  plants 
were  produced  from  the  whole.  The  feeds  mull  be 
fuwn  in  a  good  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  (hould  all  be  planted  in  a  ftparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- 
bed of  tanners  bark,  where  they  fliouli  afterwards 
conftantly  remain. 

PETREL,  in  ornithology.    See  Procellaria. 
PETRIDIA,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genus  of  fcrupi, 
of  a  plain,  uniform  ttxture  ;  of  no  great  variety  of 
colours,  and  emulatin<jr  the  external  form  of  pebbles. 

PETRIFACTION,  in  phyfiobgy,  denotes  the 
converfion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other  fubllances,  prin- 
cipally animal  or  vegetable,  into  ftone.  Thefe  bodies 
are  more  orlefs  altered  from  their  original  Itate,  accord- 
ing to  the  ditfetent  fubftances  they  have  Idn  buried 
among  in  the  earth  ;  fome  of  them  having  fufl^red 
very  little  change,  and  others  being  fo  highly  impreg- 
nated with  crj'ftalline,  fparry,  pyritical,  or  other  ex- 
traneous matcer,  as  to  appear  mere  maffes  of  Hone  or 
lumps  of  the  matter  of  the  common  pyrites ;  but  thev 
are  generally  of  the  external  dimenfhjns,  r.nd  retain 
more  or  lefs  of  the  internal  figure,  of  the  boditVinto 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its  way.  The 
animal  fubftanccs  thus  found  petrified  are  chiefly  fca- 
fhclis;  the  teeth,  bony  palates,  and  bohes,  of  fiih;  the 
bones  of  land-animals,  &c.  Thefe  are  found  variotifiy 
altered,  by  tfee  infinuation  of  ftony  and  mineral  mat- 
ter into  their  pores  j  and  the  fubfl;ance  of  fome  of 
them  is  now  wholly  gone,  there  being  only  ftony,^ 
fparry,  or  other  mineral  matter  remaining  in  the  Ihcspc 
and  form. 

•  Refpeding  the  manner  in  which  petrifaftion  is  ac- 
complifhed,  we  know  but  little.  It  has  been  thought 
by  many  philofophers,  that  this  was  one  of  the  ram 
proceifes  of  nature  ;  and  accordingly  fuch  places  as 
afforded  a  view  of  it,  have  been  looked  upon  as  great 
curiofitiea.    However,  it  is  now  difcovered,.  that  pe- 
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trifadion  is.  exceedingly 'common;  and  that  every  kind  PetrlfaC' 
of  water  carries  in  it  fome  earthy  particles,  which  be- 
ing  precipitated  from  it,  become  ftone  of  a  greater  or       '    '  ^ 
lefler  degree  of  hardnefs  ;  and  this  quality  is  mod  re- 
markable in  thofe  waters  which  are  much  impregnated 
with  felenitic  matter.    Of  late,  it  has  alfo  been  found  Vide  Phil, 
by  fome  obfervations  on  a  petrifaftion  in  Eaft  Lothian  Tra'.;f. 
in  Scotland,  that  iron  contributes  greatly  to  the  pro- ^' "^^^ part i. 
ccfs  :  and  this  it  may  do  by  its  precipitation  of  any^'"^"^* 
aluminous  earth  which  happens  to  be  diflblved  in  the 
water  by  means  of  an  acid  ;  for  iron  has  the  property 
of  precipitacing  this  earth,  though  it  cannot  precipi- 
tate the  calcareous  kind.     The  calcareous  kinds  of 
earth,  however,  by  being  foluble  in  water  without  any- 
acid,  muft  contribute  very  much  to  the  procefs  of  pe- 
tritaftion,  as  they  are  capable  of  a  great  degree  of 
hardnefs  by  means  only  of  being  joined  with  fixed  air, 
on  which  depends  the  folidity  of  our  common  cement 
or  mortar  ufed  in  building  houfes. 

The  name petr'ifa£iton  belongs  only,  as  we  have  feen^ 
to  bodies  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin  ;  and  in  order 
to  determine  their  clafs  and  genus,  or  even  fpecies,  it 
is  neceffary  that  their  texture,  their  primitive  forrn^ 
and  in  fome  meafure  their  organization,  be  fl;ill  dif- 
cernible.  Thus  we  ought  not  to  place  the  ftoay  ker- 
nels, moulded  in  the  cavity  of  fome  ftiell,  or  other  or^ 
ganized  body,  in  the  rank  of  petrifadlions  proper" 
ly  fo  called. 

Petrlfadions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  almoft 
all  either  gravelly  or  fihceous  ;  and  are  found  in  gul- 
lies, trenches,  &c.  Thofe  which  ftrike  fire  with  tteei 
are  principally  found  in  fandy  fiflures  ;  thofe  which 
effervefce  in  acids  are  generally  of  animal  origin,  and 
are  found  in  the  horizontal  beds  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  fomeiimes  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  nature  of  the  petrlfadion  is  different.  As  to 
the  fubflanccs  which  are  found  in  gypfum,  they  feldom 
undergo  any  alteration,  either  with  refpeiSl  to  figure 
or  compofition,  and  theytare  very  rare. 

Organized  bodies,  in  a  ftate  of  petrifaftionj  gene- 
rally acquire  a  degree  of  folidity  of  which  they  were 
not  poflefTcd  before  they  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  fome  of  them  are  often  fully  as  hard  ?.s  the 
ftones  orniatrices  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  When 
the  ftones  are  broken,  the  frag^ments  of  petrifadiona 
are  eafily  found,  and  eafily  diitinguiflied.  There  are 
fome  organized  bodies,  however,  fo  changed  by  pe- 
trifadtion,  as  to  render  it  impoflible  to  dilcover  their 
origin.  That  there  is  a  matter  more  or  lefs  agitated, 
and  adapted  for  penetrating  bodies,  which  crumbles 
and  feparates  their  parts,  draws  them  along  with  it, 
and  difperfes  them  here  and  there  in  the  fluid  which 
furrounds  them,  is  a  fad  of  which  nobody  fecms  to 
entertain  any  doubt,  Indeed  we  fee  almoil  every 
fiibftance,  whether  folid  or  liquid,  infenfibly  confume, 
diminifli  in  bulk,  and  at  laft,  in  the  lapfe  of  time,  va- 
nifli  and  difappear. 

A  petrified  fubftance,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  flfeleton,  or  perh  ips  image,  of  a  body 
M'hiuh  has  once  had  life,  cither  animal  or  vegetable, 
combined  with  fome  mineral.  1  hus  petrifiL^d  wood 
15  not  in  that  ftate  wood  alone.  One  part  of  the  com- 
pouvid  or  msifs  of  wood  having  been  deiiroyed  by  local 
caufes,  has  been  compenfated  by  earthy  and  fandy^. 
fubllanoes,  diluted  and  extremely  minute,  wiiich  the 
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PftiJfae-  waters  furrounding  them  had  depofited  while  they 
themfelves  evaporated.  Thefe  earthy  fiibilances,  be- 
*  in^  then  motilded  in  the  flceleton,  will  be  more  or  lefs 
indurated,  and  will  appear  to  have  its  fif^urc,  its  ftruc- 
tare>  its  fize,  in  a  word,  the  fame  general  charafters, 
the  fame  fpecific  attributes,  and  the  fame  individual 
differences.  Farther,  in  petrified,  wood,  no  veftlge 
of  ligneous  matter  appears  to  exift.  We  know  that 
coaimon  wood  is  a  body  in  which  the  volume  of  fo- 
lid  parts  is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  pores 
When  wood  is  buried  in  certain  places,  lapidific 
fluids,  extremely  divided  and  Xpnaetimes  coloured,  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  its  pores  and  fill  them  up. 
Thefe  fluids  are  afterwards  moulded  and  condenfed. 
The  folid  part  of  the  wood  is  decompofed  and  redu- 
ced into  powder,  which  is  expelled  without  the  mafs 
by  aqueous  filcrations.  In  this  manner,  the  places 
"which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  wood  are  now 
left  empty  in  the  form  of  pores.  This  operation  of 
nature  produces  no  apparent  difference  either  of  the 
fize  or  of  the  (hape  ;  but  it  occafions,  both  at  the 
furface  and  in  the  iufide,  a  change  of  fubftance,  and 
the  ligneous  texture  is  inverted  ;  that  h  to  fay,  that 
which  was  pore  in  the  natural  wood,  becomes  folid 
in  that  which  is  petrified  ;  and  that  which  was  fo- 
lid or  full  in  the  tirft  Hate,  becomes  porous  in  the 
fecond.  In  this  way,  fays  M  Mufard,  petrified  wood 
is  much  lefs  extended  in  pores  than  folid  parts,  and 
3X  the  fame  time  forms  a  body  much  more  denfe  and 
heavy  than  the  firft.  As  the  pores  communicate  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  petrifaction  ought 
to  begin  at  the  centre,  and  end  with  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  organic  body  fubjefted  to  the  aflion  of 
the  lapidific  fluid-s.  Such  is  the  origin  of  petrifac- 
tions. They  are  organized  bodies  which  have  under* 
gone  changes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fca  or  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  buried  by  various 
accidents  at  different  depths  under  the  ground. 

In  order  to  undcrftand  properly  the  detail  of  the 
formation  of  petrified  bodies,  it  is  ncceffary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  their  conitituent  parts.  Let  ua 
take  wood  for  an  example.  Wood  is  partly  folid  and 
partly  porous.  The  folid  parts  confift  of  a  fubftance, 
hard,  ligneous,  and  compaft,  which  forms  the  fupport 
of  the  vegetable  ;  the  porous  parts  confift  of  veffels 
or  interfliices  which  run  vertically  and  horizontally 
aciofs  the  ligneous  fibres,  and  v/hich  ferve  for  conduct- 
ing ;iir,  lymph,  and  other  fluids.  Among  thefe  vef- 
fels, the  trachiae  which  rife  in  fpiral  forms,  and  which 
contain  only  air,  are  eafily  diftinguiflied.  The  cylin- 
dric  veffels,  fome  of  which  contain  lymph,  and  others 
the  Juccus  proprius,  are  full  only  during  the  life  of  the 
vegetable.  After  its  death  they  become  vacant  by 
the  evaporation  and  abfence  of  the  fluids  with  which 
they  were  formerly  filled.  AH  thefe  veffels,  whether 
afcending  or  defcending,  uriite  with  one  another,  and 
form  great  cavities  in  the  wood  and  in  the  bark.  Ac- 
cording to  Malpighi  and  Duhamel,  the  ligneous  fibres 
are  themfelves  tubular,  and  afford  a  paffage  to  certain 
liquors  ;  in  ftiort,  the  wood  and  bark  are  interfperfed 
with  utriculi  of  different  ftiapes  and  fizes.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  trunk  in  thicknef ,  according  to 
Malpighi,  18  accompliflxcd  by  the  annual  addition  of 
a  new  exterior  covering  of  fibres  and  of  trachix.  Q- 
tUers  think  that  a  concentric  layer  of  fap-te'o.od  is 
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every  year  hardened,  whilft  a  new  one  is  forming  from 

the  bark.  But  it  is  on  all  fides  agreed  that  the  con- 
centric layers  of  wood  are  diftinfl  from  one  another, 
becaufe  at  the  point  of  conta6t  betwixt  any  two  of 
them,  the  new  veffels,  as  well  as  new  fibres,  are  more 
apparent  and  perceptible  than  they  are  in  any  other 
place,  fiaving  made  thefe  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  ftniilure  of  vegetables,  we  flinll  now  proceed  to 
give  an  a'  ri  !ged  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
M.  iMongez  explains  their  petrifaAion. 

In  proportion  to  the  tendernefs  and  bad  quality  of 
wool,  it  imbd>es  the  greater  quantity  of  water; 
therefore  this  fort  will  unqueilionably  petrify  more 
eafily  than  that  which  is  hard.  It  is  thought  that  all 
the  petrified  wood  fo  often  found  in  fiungary  has  been 
Griginally  foft,  fuch  as  firs  or  poplars.  Suppofj  a 
piece  of  wood  buried  in  the  earth ;  if  it  be  very  dry, 
it  will  fuck  up  the  moifture  which  furrounds  it  like 
a  fpunge.  This  moifture,^  by  penetrating  it,  will  di- 
late all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  tra- 
chias,  or  air  veffels,  will  be  filled  firft,  and  then  the 
lymphatic  veffels  and  thofe  which  contain  the  fuccut 
proprius,  as  they  ate  likcwife  empty.  The  water  which 
forms  this  moifture  keeps  in  diffolution  a  greater  or 
a  lefs  quantity  of  earth  ;  and  this  earth,  detached, 
and  carried  along  in  its  courfe,  is  reduced  to  fuch  an 
attenuated  ftate,  that  it  efcapes  our  eyes  and  keeps 
itfelt  fufpended,  whethei  by  the  medium  of  fixed  air 
or  by  the  motion  of  the  water.  Such  is  the  lapidific 
fluid.  Upon  evaporation,  or  the  departure  of  the 
menllruum,  this  earth,  fand,  or  metal,  again  appears 
in  the  form  of  precipitate  or  fediment  in  the  cavities 
of  the  veffel.«,  which  by  degrees  are  filled  with  it. 
This  earth  is  there  moulded  with  exadlnefs :  The 
lapfe  of  .time,  the  fimultaneous  and  partial  attracSlioa 
of  the  particles,  make  them  adhere  to  one  another  ; 
the  lateral  fuAion  of  the  furrounding  fibres,  the  ob- 
ftruction  of  the  moulds,  and  the  hardening  of  the 
moulded  eirth,  become  general ;  and  there  confifts  no- 
thing but  an  earthy  fubftance  which  prevents  the  fink- 
ing of  the  neighbouring  parts.  If  the  depofit  is 
formed  of  a  matter  in  general  pretty  pure,  it  pre- 
ferves  a  whiter  and  clearer  coloitr  than  the  reft  of  the 
wood  ;  and  as  the  concentric  layers  are  only  per- 
ceptible and  diftindl  in  the  wood,  becaufe  the  vef- 
fels are  there  more  apparent  on  account  of  their  fize» 
the  little  earthy  cyliniiers,-  in  the  ftate  of  petrified 
wood,  muft  be  there  a  little  larger,  and  confequently 
muft  reprefcnt  exaftly  the  turnings  and  fep^.rationg 
of  thefe  layers.  At  the  place  of  the  utriculi,  globule* 
are  obferved,  of  which  the  ftiapes  are  as  various  as  the 
moulds  wherein  they  are  formed.  The  anaftomofes 
of  the  proper  and  lymphatic  veffels,  form  befides  point* 
of  fupport  or  reunion  for  this  ftony  fubftan_-e. 

With  regard  to  holes  formed  by  worms  in  anjr 
bits  of  wood,  before  they  had  been  buried  in  the' 
earth,  the  lapidific  fluid,  in  penetrating  thefe  great 
cavities,  depofits  there  as  eafily  the  earthy  fediment, 
which  is  exaftly  moulded  in  them.  Thefe  vermiform 
cylinders  are  fomewhat  lefs  in  bulk  than  the  holes  iit 
which  they  are  found,  which  is  owing  to  the  retreat 
of  the  more  refined  earth  and  to  its  drying  up. 

Let  any  one  rcprefent  to  himfelf  this  coUeftion  of 
little  cylinders,  vertical,  horizontal,  inclined  in  differ- 
ed directions,  the  ftony  maffee  of  utriculi  and  of  anaf- 

tomofesj,^ 
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totnofes,  and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the  ftony  fub- 
ftance  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  petrifaction. 
Hitherto  not  afmgle  ligneous  part  is  deftroyeci  ;  they 
are  all  exifting,  but  furrounded  on  every  fide  with 
earthy  depofits  ;  and  that  body  which,  during  life,  was 
compctfed  of  foUd  and  of  empty  parts,  is  now  entirely 
iS^Iid :  its  deftru^tion  and  decompofitron  do  not  take 
place  till  after  the  formation  of  thefe  little  depofits. 
In  proportion  as  the  water  abandons  them,  it  pene- 
trates the  ligneous  fubftance,  and  deftroys  it  by  an  in- 
fcnfible  fermentation.  The  woody  fibres-  being  decom- 
pofed,  form  in  their  turn  voids  and  interftices,  and 
there  remains  in  the  whole  piece  nothing  but  little  fto- 
ny cylinders  But  in  proportion  as  thefe  woody  fibres 
difappear,  the  furrounding  moifture,  loaded  with  earch 
in  the  ftate  of  diffolution,  does  not  fail  to  penetrate 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  to  renjain  in  its  new  cavities. 
The  new  depofit  cffumes  exaftly  the  form  of  decompo- 
fed  fibres  ;  it  envelopes  in  its  turn  the  little  cylinders 
which  were  formed  in  their  cavities,  and  ends  by  in- 
corporating wilh  them.  We  may  fuppofe  here,  that 
in  proportion  as  it  dccompofcs,  there  is  a  reaAion  of 
the  ligneous  part  againfl  the  lapidific  fluid  :  from  this 
rcaftion  a  colour  an'fes  which  ,itain8  more  or  leis  the 
new  depofit  ;  an  l  this  colour  will  make  it  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  from  that  which  has  been  laid  in  the  infide 
of  the  vefll-Is.  In  all  petrified  wood  this  lhade  is  ge- 
nerally perceptible. 

We  have  then,  fays  M.  Mongez.  four  diftindl  e- 
pochs  in  the  procefs  by  which  nature  converts  a  piece 
of  wood  into  Hone,  or,  to  fpeak  more  jufily,  by  which 
{he  fubttitutcs  a, ftony  depofit  in  its  place:  i.  Perfect 
vegetable  wood,  that  is  to  fay,  wood  compofed  of  folid 
and  of  empty  parts,  of  ligneous  filjres,  and  of  veffels. 
2.  Wood  having  its  veffels  obftru£ted  and  choaked 
up  by  an  earthy  depofit,  while  its  folid  parts  remain 
unaltered.  3.  The  folid  parts  attacked  and  decompo- 
fed,  forming  new  cavities  betwixt  the  ftony  cylinders, 
which  remain  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  which  fupport  the 
whole  mafs.  4.  Thefe  new  cavities  filled  with  new 
depofits,  which  incorporate  vith  the  cylinders,  and 
compofe  nothing  elfe  but  one  general  earthy  mafs  re- 
prefenting  exa<itly  the  piece  of  wood. 

Among  the  petrifadtions  of  vegetables  called  dendro- 
litesy  are  found  parts  of  flirubs,  ftems,  roots,  portions 
of  the  trunk,  forae  fruits,  &c.  We  muft  not,  however, 
confound  the  impreffions  of  moflts,  ferns,  and  leaves, 
nor  incruftations,  with  petrifaftions. 

Among  the  pctrifaftions  of  animals,  we  find  fhells, 
cruftaceous  animals,  polyparii,  fome  worms,  the  bony 
parts  of  fifhes  and  of  amphibious  animals,  few  or  no 
real  infedts,  rarely  birds  and  quadrupeds,  together  with 
the  bony  portions  of  the  human  body.  The  cornua 
ammonis  are  petrified  ferpents  ;  and  with  regard  to  fi- 
gured and  accidental  bodies,  thefe  are  lu/us  natura. 

In  order,  fays  M.  Bert  ran  !,  in  his  Didionnaire  des 
FoJJiles.,  that  a  body  fhould  become  petrified,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  it  be»  i.  Capable  of  prcfervation  under 
ground  :  2.  That  it  be  fheltered  from  the  air  and  run- 
ning water  (the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  prove  tha.t  bo- 
dies which  have  no  connexion  with  free  air,  preferve 
themfelves  untouched  and  entire).  3.  That  it  be  fe- 
cured  from  corrofive  exhalations.  4.  That  it  be  in  a 
place  where  there  are  vapours  or  liquids,  loaded  either 
with  metallic  or  ftony  particles  in  a  ftate  of  diUblution, 
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and  which,  without  dcdroying  the  body,  penetrate  It, 
impregnate  it,  and  unite  with  ic  in  proportion  aa  its 
parts  are  diffipated  by  evaporation. 

It  is  a  queftion  of  great  importance  among  natural- 
ifts,  to  know  the  time  which  Nature  employs  in  pe- 
trifying bodies  of  an  ordinary  fize.  —  It  was  the  wifh 
of  the  late  emperor,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  that  fome 
means  fhould  be  taken  for  determining  this  queftion. 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  Baillu,  direftor  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  hiftory  of  his  imperial  majefty,  and  fome  other 
naturallfts,  had,  feveral  years  ago,  the  idea  of  making 
a  refearch  which  might  throw  forae  light  upon  it.  Hfa 
imperial  majefty  being  informed  by  the  unanimous  ob- 
fervations  of  modern  hiftorlans  and  geographers,  that 
certain  pillars  which  are  adtually  feen  in  the  Danube 
in  Gervia,  near  Belgrade,  are  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  Trajan  conftru6ted  over  that  river,  prefumed 
that  thefe  pillars  having  been  preferved  for  fo  ma- 
ny ages  behoved  to  be  petrified,  and  that  they 
would  furnifh  fome  information  with  regard  to  the 
time  which  nature  employs  in  changing  wood  into 
ftone.  The  emperor  thinking  this  hope  wjell  founded, 
and  wifhing  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  ordered  his  am- 
baffador  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople  to  aflc  permif- 
fion  to  take  up  from  the  Danube  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Trajan's  bridge.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  one 
of  the  pillars  was  accordingly  taken  up  ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  petrifaftlon  had  only  advanced 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  fpace  of  1 500  years. 
There  are,  however,  certain  waters  in  which  this  tranf- 
mutation  is  more  readily  accomplifhed. — PetrlFaftiona 
appear  to  be  formed  more  flowly  in  earths  that  are  po- 
rons  and  in  a  flight  degree  moift  than  in  water  Itfelf, 

When  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Quebec  in  Ca<- 
nada  were  dug  up,  a  petrified  favage  was  found  among^ 
the  laft  beds  to  which  they  proceeded.  Although  there 
was  no  idea  of  the  time  at  which  this  man  had  been 
buried  under  the  ruins,  it  is  however  true,  that  his 
quiver  and  arrows  weie  ftill  well  preferved.  In  dig- 
ging a  lead-mine  in  Derbyfhire  in  1744,  a  human  fice* 
leton  was  found  among  flags  horns.  It  is  impoffible 
to  lay  how  many  ages  this  carcafe  had  lain  there.  In 
1695  the  entire  fkeleton  of  an  elephant  was  dug  up 
near  Tonna  in  Thuringia.  Sorae  time  before  this  e- 
poch  the  petrified  flieleton  of  a  crocodile  v  as  found  in 
the  mines  of  that  country.  We  might  cite  another 
faA  equally  curious  which  happened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  luft  century.  John  Munte,  curate  of  Slaegarp 
in  Scania,  and  feverr.l  of  his  parifhioners,  wifhing  to^ 
procure  turf  from  a  drained  marfhy  foil,  found,  fome 
feet  below  ground,  an  entire  cart  with  the  flieletons  of 
the  horfes  and  carter.  It  is  prefumed  that  there  had 
formerly  been  a  lake  in  that  place,  and  that  the  carter 
attempting  to  pafs  over  on  the  ice,  had  by  that  means, 
probably  perifhed.  In  fine,  wood  partly  feflil  and  part- 
ly coaly  has  been  found  at  a  great  depth,  in  the  clay 
of  which  tile  was  made  for  the  Abbey  of  Foncenav. 
It  is  but  very  lately  that  foffil  wood  was  difcovered  at 
the  depth  of  71;  feet  in  a  well  betwixt  Iffi  and  Vauvreg 
near  Paris.  This  wood  was  in  fand  betwixt^  bed  of 
clay  and  pyrites,  and  water  was  found  four  feet  lower 
than  the  pyrites.  M.  de  Laumont,  infpeftor  general 
of  the  mines,  fays  {Jcurnal  de  Phyjique,  Mai  1  736),  th;!t 
in  the  lead-mine  at  Pontpean  near  Rennes,  is  a  fifTure, 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind.    In  that  fiffure,  fes*. 

fcelX 
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P«tnfac.  fliells,  rounded  pebbles,  and  an  entire  bcecli,  have  been 
found  240  feet  deep.    This  beech  was  laid  horizon- 
*       tally  in  the  dtrefHon  of  the  lifliire.    Its  bark  was  con- 
verted into  pyrites,  the  fap-wood  into  jet,  and  the 
centre  into  coal. 

.*  A  great  many  pieces  of  petrified  wood  arc  found  in 
different  counties  of  Frnnce  and  Savoy-  In  Cobourg 
in  Saxony,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Mifnia,  trees  of 
a  confiderable  thicknefs  have  been  taken  from  the 
earth,  which  were  entirely  changed  into  a  very  fine 
agate,  as  alfo  their  branches  and  their  roots.  In 
fawing  them,  the  annual  circles  of  their  growth  have 
been  diftinguifhed.  Pieces  have  been  taken  up,  on 
which  it  was  diftinftly  feen  that  they  had  been  gnaw- 
cd  by  worms  ;  others  bear  vifible  marks  of  the  hatchet. 
In  fine,  pieces  have  been  found  which  were  petrified 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  ftill  remained  in  the  ftate 
of  wood  fit  for  being  burned.  It  appears  then  that 
petrified  wood  is  a  great  deal  lefs  rare  in  nature  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

Cronftedt  has  excluded  petrifactions  from  any  place 
in  the  body  of  his  fyftem  of  mineralogy,  but  takes 
notice  of  them  in  his  appendix.  He  diftinguifhes  them 
by  the  name  of  Mlneralia  Larvata^  and  defines  them 
to  be  *'  mineral  bodies  in  tha  form  of  animals  or  vege- 
tabl-5."  The  moft  remarkable  obfcrvations  concerning 
tbem,  according  to  Mr  Kirw^n,  who  differs  in  fome 
particulars  from  Mongez,  are  as  follow,  i.  Thofe  of 
Ihells  are  foun  l  on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
thofe  of  fifh  deeper;  and  thofe  of  wood  deeper  ftill. 
Shells  in  fubftance  are  found  in  vaft  quantities,  and  at 
confiderable  depths.  2.  The  fubftances  moft  fufcep- 
tible  of  petrifaction  are  th<9fe  which  moft  refift  the  pu- 
trefaAive  procefs ;  of  which  kind  are  fhelb,  theharder 
kinds  of  wood,  &c.;  while  the  fofter  parts  of  animals, 
which  eafily  putrefy,  are  feldom  met  with  in  a  petri- 
fied ftate.  3.  I  hey  are  moll  commonly  found  in  ftrata 
of  marl,  chalk,  limtftone,  or  clay:  feldom  in  fandftone, 
'  .  ftill  more  feldom  in  gypfum  ;  and  never  in  gneifs,  gra- 
rite,  bafaltes,  or  fchoerl.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
in  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  filver  ;  con- 
fifting  alraoft  always  of  that  kind  of  earth  or  other  mt- 
rf  rid  which  furrounds  them  ;  fometimes  of  filex,  agate, 
or  cornelian.  4.  They  are  found  in  climates  where  the 
animaL  themf-lvcs  could  not  have  exifted.  5.  Thofe 
founil  in  fl  ite  or  clay  are  comprefled  and  flattened. 

The  different  fpecics  of  petrifaftions,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  are, 

I.  TerrtE  Larvata ;  extraneous  bodies  changed  into 
a  limy  fubftance  or  calcareous  changes.  Thefe  are,  i. 
Loofe  or  friable.  2.  Indurated.  The  former  are  of 
a  chalky  nature  in  form  of  vegetables  or  animals  ;  the 
fecond  filled'  with  folid  limeftone  in  the  fame  forms. 
Some  are  found  entirely  changed  irjto  a  calcareous  fpar. 
Ail  of  them  are  found  in  France,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  in  great  plenty. 

On  thefe  petiifailions  Cronftedt  obfei  ves,  that  ftiells 
and  corals  are  compafed  of  hmy  matter  even  when  ftiil 
inhr.hited  by  their  animals,  but  they  are  clafTcd  among 
the  petrifactions  aa  feon  as  the  calcareous  particles 
ha.ve  obtained  a  new  arrangement ;  for  example,  wiien 
they  have  become  fprirry  ;  filled  with  calcareous  earth 
either  hardened  or  loofe,  or  when  they  lie  in  the  ftrata  of 
the  earth.  *' Thefe,  fays  he,  form  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fefTil  colkiSlions  which  are  fo  induftrioufly  made,  often 
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without  any  regard  to  the  principal  and  only  ufe  they' 
can  be  of,  viz.  that  of  enriching  zoology.  Mineralogifls 
are  fatisfied  with  feeing  the  pofftbility  of  the  changes 
the  limeftone  imdergoes  in  regard  to  its  particles;  and 
alfo  with  receiving  fome  inught  into  the  alteration  which 
the  earth  has  been  fubjeft  to  from  the  ftate  of  the 
ftrata  which  are  now  found  in  it."  The  calcined  fhells, 
where  the  pettifadlions-are  of  a  limy  or  chalky  nature, 
anfwer  extremely  well  as  a  manure ;  but  the  indurated 
kind  ferve  only  for  making  grottoes.  Gypfeous  petri- 
faftions  are  extremely  rare  ;  however,  Chardin  informs 
us  that  he  had  feen  a  lizard  inclofed  in  a  ilone  of  that 
kind  in  Perfia. 

II.  Larvae,  or  bodies  changed  into  a  flinty  fubftance. 
Thefe  are  all  indurated,  and  are  of  the  following  fpe- 
cies.  1.  Cornelians  in  form  of  fhells  from  the  river 
Tomm  in  Siberia.  2.  Agate  in  form  of  wood  ;  a  piece 
of  which  is  faid  to  be  in  the  colleftion  of  the  Count 
de  TefTm.  3.  Coralloids  of  white  flint  ( Millepora) 
found  in  Sweden.  4.  Wood  of  yellow  flint  found  in 
Italy,  in  Turkey  near  Adrianople,  and  produced  by 
the  waters  of  Lough- neagh  in  Ireland. 

III.  Larvig  Argillacex ;  where  the  bodies  appear  to 
be  changed  into  clay.  Thefe  are  found  either  loofe 
and  friable,  or  indurated.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a 
piece  of  porcelain  clay  met  within  a  certain  colleftion, 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  root  of  a  tree  upon  it.  Of 
the  latter  kind  is  the  ofteocolla ;  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  roots  of  the  poplar-tree  changed,  and  not  to  con- 
fift  of  any  calcareous  fuMUnce.  A  fort  of  foffile  ivo- 
ry, with  all  the  properties  of  clay,  is  faid  likewife  to  be 
found  in  fome  places. 

IV.  Larva  InfaUta;  where  the  fubftances  are  im- 
pregnated with  great  quantities  of  falts.  Human  bo- 
dies have  been  twice  found  impregnated  with  vitriol 
of  iron  in  the  mine  of  Falun,  in  the  province  of  Da. 
larne  in  Sweden.  One  of  them  was  kept  for  feveral 
years  in  a  glafs  cafe,  but  at  laft  began  to  moulder  and 
fall  to  pieces.  Turf  and  roots  of  trees  are  likewife 
found  in  water  ftrongly  impregnated  with  vitriol. 
They  do  not  flame,  but  look  like  a  coal  in  a  ftrong 
iire  ;  neither  do  they  decay  in  the  air. 

V.  Bodies  penetrated  by  mineral  inflammable  fub- 
ftances. I.  By  pit-coal,  fuch  as  wood;  whence  fome 
have  imagined  coal  to  have  been  originally  produced 
from  wood.  Some  of  thefe  fubftances  are  fully  fatu- 
rated  with  the  coaly  matter  ;  others  not.  Am»ng  the 
former  Cronftedt  reckons  jet ;  among  the  latter  the 
fubftance  called  mum'ta  vegetabilist  which  is  of  a  loofe 
texture,  refembling  amber,  and  may  be  ufed  as  fuchi 
2.  Thofe  penetrated  by  afphaltum  or  rock-oil.  The 
only  example  of  thefe  given  by  our  author  is  a  kind 
of  turf  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden,  'i'he  E- 
gyptian  mummies,  he  obferves,  cannot  have  any  place 
among  this  fpecies,  as  they  are  impregnated  artificially* 
with  afphaltum,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  what  happens 
naturally  with  the  wood  and  coaly  matter  in  the  lalt 
fpecies.  3.  Thofe  impregnated  with  fiilphur  which  ha's 
diflblved  iron,  or  vi'iih. pyrites.  Human  bodies,  bivalvd 
and  univalve  ihclls  and  inft  dts,  have  been  ail  Found  in 
this  ftate  ;  and  the  laft  are  found  in  the  alum  ft;ite  at 
Andrarum,  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden.  ' 

VI.  Larvce  mH al lifer dt ;  where  the  bodies  are  im- 
pregnated witb  metals.  Thefe  are,  i.  Covered  with 
native  filver  ;  which  is  found  on  the  furface  of  fhells 
5  in 
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in  EagUnd.    a.  Whepe  the  metal  U  minerallfed  with   bave  referred  thia  to  the  genus  which  LinnsBUS  and  the  ^"^^.^^^ 
copper  and  fulphur.    Of  this  kind  is  the  fahlertz  or    Marquis  d'Argenville  named  dentalis,  had  they  not  '*^* 
grey  filver  pre,  in  the  (hape  of  ears  of  corn,  and  fup- 


been  let  into  each  other.    He  found  fome  of  them 


pofed  to  be  vegetables,  found  in  argillaceous  flate  at 
Frankenberg  and  Tahlittcren  in  Hefle.  3.  Larva 
cuprifera,  where  the  bodies  are  impregnated  with  cop- 
per. To  this  fpecie^  principally  belong  the  Turquoife 
©r  Turkey  ttones,  improperly  fo  called  ;  being  ivory 
and  bones  of  the  elephant  or  other  animals  impreg- 
nated with  copper.  See  Turcuoise.  At  Simore  in 
Languedoc  there  are  bone«  of  animals  dug  up,  which, 
during  calcination,  aflume  a  blue  colour  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Cronftedt  it  is  not  probable  that  thefe  owe  their 
colour  to  copper.  3.  With  mineralifed  copper.  Of 
thefe  pur  author  gives;  two  examples.  One  is  where 
the  copper  is  mineralifed  with  fulphur  and  iron,  form- 
ing a  yellow  marcafitical  ore.  With  this  fome  (hells 
are  impregnated  which  lie  upon  a  bed  of  loadftone  in 
Norway.  Other  petrifaftions  of  this  kind  are  found 
in  the  form  of  fifii  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The 
other  kind  is  where  the  copper  is  impregnated  with  ful- 
phurandfdver.  Of  this  kind  is  the  grey  filver  ore,  like  ears; 
of  corn,  found  in  the  flate-quarries  at  HefTe.  4.  t-awis 
feniferay  with  iron  in  form  of  a  calx,  which  has  af- 
fumed  the  place  or  fiiape  of  extraneous  bodies.  Thefe 
are  either  loofe  or  indurated.  Of  the  loofe  kind  are 
fome  roots  of  trees  found  at  the  lake  Langelma  in  Fin- 
land. The  indurated  kinds  are  exemplified  in  fome 
wood  found  :it  OrbifTan  in  Bohemia.  5.  Where  the 
iron  is  minerahfed,  as  in  the  pyritaceous  larvae,  already 
idefcribed. 

VII.  Where  the  bodies  are  tending  to  decompofi- 
tion,  or  in  a  way  of  deftruftion.  Among  thefe,  our 
author  enumerates  Mould  and  Turf,  which  fee  ;  as 
alfo  Cement,  Mortar^  Rock,  Sand,  SeLENiXiE, 
Stone,  and  Water.  See  likewife  the  article  Fossil, 
J^'lates  CC  and  CCI,  and  Mountain. 

We  ftiall  add  the  following  defcription  of  a  very  cu- 
rious animal  petrifaftion.  The  Abbe  de  Sauvages, 
celebrated  for  his  refined  tafte  and  knowledge  in  na- 
tural hiftory,  in  a  tour  through  Languedoc,  between 
Alais  and  Uzes,  met  with  a  narrow  vein  of  no  more 
than  two  toifes  wide,  which  crofTes  the  road,  and  is 
bordered  on  one  fide  by  a  grey  dirty  foil,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  dry  fandy  earth,  each  of  a  vafl.  extent,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  narrow  vein  which  feparates  them. 
In  this  narrow  vein  only  are  contained  petrified  fhells, 
cemented  together  by  a  whitifh  marl.  They  are  in 
prodigious  plenty  ;  among  which  there  is  one  fpecies 
which  the  Abbe  does  not  remember  to  have  known 
to  have  been  anywhere  defcribed,  and  ijiay  probably 
lie  a  new  acquifition  to  natural  hiftory. 

This  ftiell  has  the  (hape  of  a  horn,  fomewhat  in- 
SEurv^tet-l  towards  the  bafe.  (See  figure  9.  Plate 
^CCLXXXVIII.)  It  fecms  comp©fed  of  feveral 
cups,  let  into  each  other,  which  arc  fometimes  found 
feparate.  They  have  all  deep  channels,  which  extend, 
as  in  many  other  fhells,  from  the  bafe  to  the  aperture ; 
the  projeAing  ribs  which  form  thefe  channels  are  moft- 
ly  worn  away,  being  rarely  to  be  found  entire.  Some- 


whofe  aperture  or  hollow  was  not  ftopped  up  by  th« 
petrifaftion,  and  feemed  as  cones  adapted  to  one  ano- 
ther (fig.  I0.)»  forming  a  row  of  narrow  cells,  fcparated 
by  a  very  thin  partition  :  this  row  occupied  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  fhcU. 

Our  article  has  already  extended  to  fuch  a  length  ag 
to  preclude  any  further  additions  ;  we  cannot,  how? 
ever,  fvnifii  it  without  obferving,  that  foifil  benes  are 
very  common  in  Dalmatia.  They  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  their  nature,  apparently  very  extraordinary;  but 
we  have  found  no  tolerable  account  or  probable  con. 
jefture  of  their  oiigin.  Vitaliano  Donati  of  Padua,  in 
his  Saggio  fiprala  la  Jior'ic  naturale  deW  ^driaticoy  waa 
the  firft  who  took  notice  of  them  ;  and  Fortis,  in  hia 
travels  into  Dalmatia,  has  given  a  copious  account  of 
them.  They  are  moll  common  in  the  iflands  of  Cherfo 
and  Ofero.  See  Fortis's  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  page 
440—465,  and  our  article  Vitaljano. 

PETRIFIED  City.  The  ftory  of  a  petrified  city 
is  well  known  all  over  Africa,  and  has  been  believed  by 
many  confiderable  perfons  even  in  Europe.  Louis  XIV. 
was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  its  reality,  that  he  ordered 
his  ambaffador  to  procure  the  bedy  of  a  man  petrified 
from  it  at  any  price.  Dr  Shaw's  account  of  this  affair 
is  as  follows  :  "  About  40  years  ago  (now  more  than 
70),  when  M,  le  Maire  was  the  French  conful  at 
Tripoli,  he  made  great  inquiries,  by  order  of  the 
French  court,  into  the  truth  of  the  report  concerning  a 
petrified  city  at  Ras  Sem ;  and  amongfl  other  very  cu- 
rious accounts  relating  to  this  place,  he  told  me  a  re- 
markable circumflance,  to  the  great  difcredit,  and  even 
confutation,  of  all  that  had  been  fo  pofitively  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  petrified  bodies  of  men,  children, 
and  other  animals. 

"  Some  of  the  janiiaries,  who,  in  collefking  tribute> 
traverfc  the  diftrifk  of  Ras  Sem,  promifed  him,  that, 
as  an  adult  perfon  would  be  too  cumberfome,  they 
would  undertakcj  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  to 
bring  him  from  thence  the  body  of  a  little  child. 
After  a  great  many  pretended  difficulties,  delays,  and 
difappointmentSjthey  produced  at  length  a  little  Cupidj 
which  they  had  found,  as  he  learned  afterwards,  among 
the  ruins  of  Leptis  ;  and,  to  conceal  the  deceit,  they 
broke  off  the  quiver,  and  fome  other  of  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  charafteriltics  of  that  deity.  However,  he  paid 
them  for  it,  according  to  promifc,  1000  dollars,  which, 
is  about  150 1.  fterling  of  our  money,  as  a  reward  for 
their  faithful  fervice  and  hazardous  undertaking  ;  ha- 
ving run  the  rilk,  as  they  pretended,  of  being  ftrangled 
if  they  fliould  have  been  difcovered  in  thus  delivering 
up  to  an  infidel  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  Mahometans, 
as  they  take  them  originally  to  have  been. 

*'  But  notwithftanding  this  cheat  and  impofition  had 
made  the  conful  defift  from  fearching  after  the  petri- 
fied bodies  of  men  and  other  animals ;  yet  there  was 
one  matter  of  fad,  as  he  told  me,  which  ftill  very 
ftrangely  embarralfed  him,  and  even  ftrengly  engaged 


times  feveral  are  grouped  tegether  ;  and  as  a  proof  him  in  favour  of  the  current  report  and  tradition.  This 


that  they  are  not  a  fortuitous  affcmblagc  caufed  by  the 
petrifaClion,  they  are  fixed  together  through  their 
■whole  length,  in  fuch  fort,  that  their  bafe  and  aperture 
^-e  regularly  turned  the  fame  way.  The  Ablje  ftiould 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  L 


was  fome  little  loaves  of  bread,  as  he  called  them, 
which  bad  been  brought  to  him  from  that  p^ace.  His 
reafoning,  indeed,  thereupon,  provfded  the  pretended 
matter  of  faft  bad  been  clear  and  evident,  was  juft  and 
I  i  fatisfaaory  J 
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fatisfaftory  ;  for  where  we  find  loavea  of  bread,  ther*,  mouth  of  one  man 
as  he  urged,  feme  pcrfona  muft  have  been  employed  In 
making  them,  as  well  as  others  for  whom  they  were 
prepared.  One  of  thefe  loaves  he  had,  among  other 
petrifications,  very  fortunately  brought  with  him  to 
Cairo,  where  I  faw  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  echinites 
cf  the  difcoid  kind,  of  the  fame  fafhion  with  one 
I  had  lately  found  and  brought  with  me  from  the 
deferts  of  Marah.  We  may  therefore  reafonahly 
conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  at  Ras 
Sem,  unlefa  it  be  the  trunks  of  trees,  echinites,  and 
fuch  petrifications  as  have  been  difcovered  at  other 
places. 

"  M.  Ic  Maire's  inquiries,  wMch  we  find  were  fup- 
ported  by  the  promife  and  performance  of  great  re- 
wards, have  brought  nothing  further  to  light.  He 
could  never  learn  that  any  traces  of  walls,  or  buildings, 
or  animals,  or  utenfils,  were  ever  to  be  feen  within  the 
verge  of  thefe  pretended  petrifications.  The  like  ac- 
count I  had  from  a  Sicilian  renegado,  who  was  the  ja- 
^nizary  that  attended  me  whilft  I  was  in  Egypt ;  and 
ps  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  a  fol'.ier  of  Tripoli, 
he  affured  me  that  he  had  been  feveral  times  at  Ras 
Sem.  This  I  had  confirmed  again  in  my  return  from 
the  Levant  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Britifh  factory 
at  Tunis,  who  was  likewife  a  Sicilian  renegado ;  and 
being  the  libertus  or  frcedman  of  the  bafhaw  of  Tri- 
poli, was  preferred  by  him  to  be  the  bey  or  viceroy 
of  the  province  of  Darna,  where  Ras  Sem  was  imme- 
diately under  his  jurlfdiftion.  His  account  was  like- 
wife  the  fame  ;  neither  had  he  ever  feen,  in  his  fre- 
quent journeys  over  this  diftrift,  any  other  petrifica- 
tions than  what  are  above-mentioned.  So  that  the 
petrified  city,  with  its  walls,  cables,  ftreets>  (hops, 
cattle,  inhabitants,  and  utenfils,  were  all  ©f  them  at 
firft  the  mere  inventions  of  the  Arabs,  and  afterwar^^s 
propagated  by  fuch  perfons,  who,  like  the  Tripoli 
ambaffador,  and  his  friend  above-mentioned,  were  cre- 
dulous enough  to  believe  them. 

**  However,  there  is  one  remarkable  circumftance 
relating  to  Ras  Sem  that  dcferves  well  to  be  recorded. 
When  the  winds  have  blown  away  the  billows  of  fand 
which  frequently  cover  and  conctal  thefe  petrifications, 
they  difcover,  in  fome  of  the  lower  and  more  deprelFed 
places  of  this  diftrift,  feveral  little  pools  of  water, 
which  is  ufually  of  fo  ponderous  a  nature,  that.  Upon 
drinking  it,  it paffes  through  the  body  like  quickfilver. 
This  perhaps  may  be  that  petrifying  fluid  which  has 
all  along  contributed  to  the  converfion  of  the  palm- 
trees  and  the  echini  into  ftone  :  for  the  formation  not 
only  of  thefe,  but  of  petrifications  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  entirely  owing  to  their  having  firft  of  all  lodged  in 
a  bed  of  loam,  clay,  fand,  or  fome  other  proper  nidus 
or  matrix,  and  afterwards  gradually  been  afted  upon 
and  pervaded  by  fuch  a  petrifying  fluid  as  we  may  fup- 
pofe  this  to  be." 

To  this  account  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  the 
memorial  of  Caflem  Aga,  the  Tripoli  ambaffador  at 
the  court  of  Britain.  The  city,  he  fays,  is  fituated 
two  days  journey  fouth  from  Onguela,  and  17  days 
journey  from  Tripoli  by  caravan  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

As  one  of  my  friends  (fays  the  ambalfador)  dcfired 
me  to  give  him  in  writing  an  acc^)unt  of  what  I  knew 
touching  the  petrified  city,  1  told  him  what  1  had 
heard  from  different  perfons,  and  partieularly  from  the 
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of  credit  who  had  been  on  thePetrobi 
fpot :  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  very  fpacious  city, 
of  a  round  form,  having  great  and  fmall  ftreets  there-  {' 
in,  furnifhed  with  ftiops,  with  a  vaft  caftle  magnifi- 
cently  built :  that  he  had  feen  there  feveral  forts  of,  "'^"^ 
trees,  the  moft  part  olives  and  palms,  all  of  ftone,  and 
of  a  blue  or  rather  had  colour :  that  he  faw  alifo 
figures  of  men  in  a  pofture  of  excrcifing  their  different 
employmcHts;  fornt  holding  in  their  hands  fluffs,  others 
bread,  every  one  doing  fomcthing,  even  women  fuck- 
ling  their  children,  and  in  the  emhraces  of  their 
hufbands,  all  of  ftone  :  that  he  went  into  the  caftle  by- 
three  different  gates,  though  there  were  many  more, 
where  he  faw  a  man  lying  upon  a  bed  of  flone  :  that 
there  were  guards  at  the  gates  with  pikes  and  javelins 
in  their  hands  :  in  fhort,  that  he  faw  in  this  wonder- 
ful city  many  forts  of  animals,  as  camels,  oxen,  horfesj 
affes,  fheep,  and  birds,  all  of  ftone,  and  the  colour 
above-mentloned."^ 

We  have  fubjolned  this  account,  becaufe  it  fhowi 
in  flriking  colours  the  amazing  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  fwallow  the  marvel- 
lous, and  the  difficulty  of  difcovering  the  truth  ret 
fpefting  places  or  things  at  a  diftancc  from  us. 

PETROBRUSSIANS,  a  religious  feft,  which 
had  Its  rife  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  about  the- 
year  11 10.  The  name  is  derived  from  Peter  Bruys^  a 
Proven9al,  who  made  the  moft  laudable  attempt  to  re- 
form the  abufes  and  remove  the  fuperftition  that  dif- 
graced  the  beautiful  fimpliclty  of  the  gofpel.  Hir 
followers  were  numerous  ;  and  for  20  years  his  labour' 
in;  the  miniftry  was  exemplary  and  unremitted.  He  - 
was,  however,  burnt  in  the  year  1130  by  an  enraged!' I 
populace  fet  on  by  the  clergy. 

The  chief  of  Bruys's  followers  was  a  monk  named-" 
Henry ;  Trom  whom  the  Petrobrulfians  were  alfo  called 
Henricians.  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugny, 
has  an  exprefs  treatife  againft  the  Petrobrufians ;  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  reduces  their  opinions  to  five- 
heads.  I.  They^  denied  that  children  before  the  age 
©f  reafon  can  be  juftified  by  baptifm,  in  regard  it  ii 
our  own  faith  that  faves  by  baptifm.  2.  They  held 
that  no  churches  fhould  be  built,  but  that  thofe  that 
already  are  fliould  be  pulled  down  ;  an  inn  being  as 
proper  for  prayers  as  a  temple,  and  a  ftable  as  an  altar. 
3i  That  the  crofs  ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  burnt, 
becaufe  we  ought  to  abhor  the  inftruments  of  our  Sa. 
viour's  paffion.  4.  That  the  real  body  and  blood  ©f 
Ghrlft  are  not  exhibited  in  the  eucharift,  bat  merely 
reprcfentcd  by  their  figures  and  fymbols.  5.  That 
facrifices,  alais,  prayers,  &c.  do  not  avail  the  dead. 
F.  Langlols  objefts  Manicheifm  to  the  Petrobruffians  ; 
and  fays,  they  maintained  two  gods,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil ;  but  this  we  rather  efteem  an  effe6l  of' 
his  zeal  for  the  catholic  caufe,  which  determined  him 
to  blacken  the  adverfaries  thereof,  than  any  real  fenti- 
ment  of  the  Petrobruffians. 

PETROJOANNITES,  were  followers  of  Peter 
John^  or  Peter  Joannis,  /.  e.  Peter  the  fon  of  John,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  12th  century.  His  doflrine  was  not 
known  till  after  his  death,  when  his  body  was  taken 
out  of  hisgrave  and  burnt.  His  opinions  were,  that  he 
alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  fenfe  wherein  the 
apoftles  preached  the  gofpel ;  that  the  rcafonabfe  foa! 


is  not  the  form  of  man  j  that  there  is  no  grace  infufed 
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•  ^y  baptifm  ;  and  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  pierced  with  a 
lance  on  the  crofs  before  he  expired. 

PETROLEUM*,  or  Rock  oil?  a  thick  oily 
'fubftance  exuding  out  of  the  earth,  and  coUeftcd  on 
the  furface  of  wells  in  many  parts  of  the  world-  it 
18  found  on  fome  in  Italy,  and  in  a  deferted  mine  in 
the  province  of  Dalame  in  Sweden.  In  this  laft  place 
it  cuUects  itfelf  in  fmall  hollows  of  limeHone,  hke 
refin  in  the  wood  of  the  pine  tree.  It  is  found  trick- 
ling from  the  rocks,  or  iffuing  from  the  earth,  in 
many  p  .rts  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  in  various 
parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  Afia.  Ic  is  alfo  found  not  only  on  the 
furface  of  wells  as  already  mentioned,  hut  mixed  with 
earth  and  fand,  from  whence  it  may  be  feparated  by 
infufion  in  water.  It  is  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  tafte, 
and  fmeils  like  the  oil  of  amber,  but  more  agreeable. 
It  is  very  light  and  very  pellucid  ;  but,  though  equally 
bright  and  clear  under  all  circumltances,  it  is  liable  to 
a  very  great  variety  in  its  colour.  It  is  naturally  al- 
moft  colourlefs,  and  in  its  appearance  greatly  refembles 
the  moft  pure  oil  «f  turpentine  :  this  is  called  mhite 
petroleum,  though  it  has  no  more  colour  than  water. 
It  is  fometimes  tinged  of  a  brownifh,  reddifh,  yellowilh, 
or  faint  greenilh  colour ;  but  its  moll  frequtnt  colour 
is  a  mixture  of  the  reddifli  and  blackifti,  in  fuch  a  de- 
gree that  it  looks  blai  k  when  viewed  behind  the  light, 
but  purple  when  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  candle 
®r  window.  It  is  rendered  thinner  by  diftillation  with 
water,  and  leaves  a  refiiious  refuluum  ;  when  diftilled 
with  a  volatile  alkali,  the  latter  acquires  the  properties 
©f  fuccinated  ammoniac,  and  contains  the  acid  of 
amber.  It  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  the  liquid  bitu- 
mens, and  is  perhaps  the  moft  valuable  of  them  all  in 
medicine.  It  is  to  be  chofen  the  pureft,  lij;hteft,  and 
moft  pellucid  that  can  he  had,  fuch  as  ib  of  the  moft 
penetrating  fmell  and  is  moft  inflammable.  Monet  in- 
forms U8  that  fome  kinds  of  it  are  of  the  denfity  of 
nut  oil.  It  is  infoluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  which,  though 
it  be  the  great  diflblvent  of  fulphur,  has  no  efFeft  upon 
petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  fo  long  a  digeftion.  It 
will  not  t  ke  fire  with  the  dcphlegmated  acid  fpirits ; 
as  oil  ef  cloves  and  other  of  the  vegetable  effential  oils 
do  :  and  in  diftillation,  either  by  balneum  marise  or  in 
fand,  it  will  neither  yield  phlegm  nor  acid  fpirit ;  but 
the  oil  itfelf  rifes  in  its  own  form,  leaving  in  the  retort 
•nly  a  little  matter,  thick  as  honey,  and  of  a  brownifli 
colour. 

The  finer  kinds  refemble  naphtha.  Kirwan  is  of 
(©pinion  that  naphtha  is  converted  into  petroleum  by  a 
procefs  fimilar  to  what  trkes  plai  e  in  eliential  oils  when 
expofed  to  the  atmofphcre  ;  in  which  cafe  the  oil  ab- 
forbs  not  only  the  pure,  but  alfo  the  phlogifticated, 
part  of  the  atmofphere  .  in  confequence  of  which  fevcral 
alterations  take  place  in  them. 

Mr  Bouldoc  made  fevcral  experiments  with  the  white 
petroleum  of  Motlena;  an  account  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  Paris  academy. 
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It  eafily  took  fire  (a)  on  being  brought  near  a  candle,  Petroleum, 
and  th..t  without  immediately  touching  the  flame  ;  and  '■"'■~v~~' 
when  heated  in  any  veflcl  it  will  attrad  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  though  placed  at  a  great  height  above  the 
vtflVl ;  and  the  vapour  it  fends  up  taking  hre,  the  flame 
will  be  communicated  to  the  veflei  of  heated  liquor, 
and  the  whole  will  be  confumed.  It  hums  in  the 
water;  and  when  mixed  with  any  'iqiwr  fwims  on  the 
furf.Hce  ©f  it,  even  of  the  highcft  rtdtihcd  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  is  ith  heavier  than  pure  petrc  leum.  It  readily 
mixes  with  all  the  cflential  oils  ot  vcgtt.^bles,  as  oil  of 
lavender,  turpentine,  and^the  reft,  and  feems  very  muck 
of  their  nature  :  nor  is  thi.^  very  flranife,  fince  the  al- 
liance betweeii  thefe  !}odic'S  is  probably  nearer  than  is 
imagined,  as  the  cflential  oils  of  vegetables  may  have 
been  otigin?Uy  mineral  ones,  and  drawn  up  out  of  the 
earth  into  tlie  vi  flels  of  the  plants. 

The  diftin^ui/hing  charaderiftic  of  the  petroleum  is 
its  thicknefs,  rcfembhng  infpiffated  oil;  when  pure 
it  is  lighter  than  fpirit  uf  wine  ;  but,  though  ever  fo 
well  redified,  it  becomes  in  time  thick  and  black  as 
before.  Petroleum,  when  Ih  :keH, yelds  a  tew  bubbles; 
but  they  fooner  fubfide  than  in  almoft  any  otiier  iiquor» 
and  the  liquor  refumes  its  clear  Hate  again  almoit  im» 
metliately.  This  leems  owing  to  the  air  in  this  fluid 
being  very  equally  diftributed  to  all  its  parts,  and  the 
liquor  being  compofed  ot  particles  very  evenly  and 
nicely  arranged.  This  cxt.nfibility  of  tl  e  oii  is  alf® 
amazing.  A  drop  of  it  will  lpre  \d  over  fcveral  feet  of 
water,  and  in  this  condition  it  gives  a  great  variety  of 
colours;  that  is,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  this  thia 
film  is  compofed  ad  as  fo  many  prifms.  The  moft; 
fevere  froft  never  congeals  petioltum  into  ice;  an^ 
paper  wetted  with  it  becomes  tranfparent  as  when 
wetted  with  oil ;  but  it  dot  s  not  continue  fo,  the  paper 
becoming  opaque  again  in  a  few  minutes  as  the  oil 
dries  a^vay. 

There  arc  three  varieties  of  it  according  to  Monj^ez. 
I.  The  yellow,  found  at  Modena  in  -taly  ;  very  light 
and  volatile.  2.  1  he  rcddiih,  or  yellowifh  red  ;  iome 
of  tvhich  is  colleded  ac  Gdbian  in  Languedoc  and  in 
Alface.  3.  The  heavy,  black,  or  brown  kind,  which 
is  the  moft  common,  and  met  with  in  England,  Fiance, 
Germany,  and  fome  other  countries  It  generally 
runs  out  either  from  chinks  or  gaps  of  rocks,  or  is 
mixed  with  the  earth,  and'  gu/hcs  out  of  it  ;  or  it 
fwims  on  the  water  of  fome  fountains,  as  already  men- 
tioned. According  to  Dr  Lippcrt,  a  kind  of  rofin  is 
produced  by  mixing  petroleum  with  fmoking  nitrous 
acid.  The  tafte  of  this  fuultance  is  very  bitter,  bat 
the  fmtll  refembles  that  of  muflc.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  produces  a  refin  ftill 
more  bitter,  but  without  any  aromatic  fmtll.  Cron- 
fteat  enumerates  the  toliowing  fpecies. 

1.  Malthuy  or  Barbadoes  tar,  a  thick  fu')ftance  re- 
fembling  fott  pitch.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  and  Afia  ;  particularly  Sweden,  Germ  iny, 
and  bwitzcrlaad;  on  the  coatt  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 
I  i  2  Paleftine,  ; 


(a)  Alonfo  Barba,  in  hifi  book  of  metads,  gives  a  very  melancholy  inftance  of  the  power  of  petroleum  of 
taking  fire  at  a  diftance.  He  tells  us,  that  a  certain  well,  yielding  petroleum  on  the  furface  of  itH  water,  being 
to  t~e  repaired,  the  workman  took  down  into  the  well  with  him  a  lantern  and  a  candle  in  it :  there  were  fome 
koles  in  the  lantern,  through  which  the  petroleum  at  a  confiderable  diftance  fucked  out  the  flame  of  the  candlCj, 
and,  taking  fire,  burft.  up  with  the  Qoife  of  a  cannon,  and  tore  the  man  to  pieces. 
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?«tr6l«iim  Paledlne  ;  In  Perlia,  in  the  chiaks  of  rocks,  and  in 
*'"'"  •»  ftrata  of  gypfum  and  limeftane,  or  floating  upon  water. 
It  is  found  alfo  in  America,  and  at  Co'ebrookdaic  in 
England.  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  petroleum  expofed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  air  forms  this  fubftance.  It  is 
of  a  vifcid  confiftence ;  and  of  a  brown,  black,  or 
reddilh  black  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  inodorous,  but 
generally  of  a  more  or  lefs  difagreea!)Ie  fmell,  particu- 
larly when  burned.  It  melcs  eafily,  and  burns  with 
much  fmoke  and  foot,  leaving  either  afhes  or  a  flag  ac- 
cording to  the  heterogeneous  matter  it  contains.  It 
•  contains  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  amber.  It  gives  a 
bitter  fait  with  mineral  itlkali,  more  difficult  of  folu- 
tion  than  common  fnlt,  and  which,  when  treated  with 
charcosl,  does  not  yield  any  fulphur. 

IL  Elajlic  Petrol }  a  very  fingular  kind  of  foffil  met 
with  in  fome  parts  of  England.  This,  in  colour  and 
ronfi!lency,exaftIy  refembles  the  Caoutchouc,  or  ela- 
ftic  gnm  refm,  commonly  called  Indian  rubber^  found 
in  South  America,  and  ufed  for  rubbing  out  the  traces 
cf  black  lead  pencils  from  paper.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  almoft  black  ;  and  in  fome  pieces  haa 
a  yellowifh  brown  caft  like  the  fame  gum-refm.  It 
can  fcarcc  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  caoutchouc  with 
Ttgari  to  its  elaftic  property,  excepting  that  the  co- 
hefion  of  its  parts  is  not  fo  great.  It  burns  with  a 
fmoky  flame,  and  melts  likewife  into  a  thick  oily 
fluid  ;  but  emits  a  difagreeable  fmell  like  the  Fossil 
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Pitch  or  Barbadoeg  tar.  «*  On  the  whole  (fays  M.  Petro? 
Mairellan),  this  foffile  fet-ms  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  ""-^ 
thofe  mineralogifls  who  believe  that  thefe  oily  com- 
buftibles  derive  their  origm  from  the  vegetable  king« 
dom.  it  fcems  worth  trying  whether  pieces  of  afphal- 
tum,  buried  in  damp  beds  of  fpnrry  rubbilh  or  other 
kinds  of  earth,  would  take  the  fame  elaftic  confift- 
ence." This  fubftrince  was  found  in  the  year  1785 
near  CalTelton  in  Derbylhire,  but  in  very  fmal'l  quan- 
tities. Some  of  the  fpecimens  were  of  a  cylmdrical 
form,  like  bits  of  fmall  branches  or  ftalks  of  vegeta« 
bles  ;  tho'  much  more  flexible,  being  perfe£lly  elatlic. 

HI.  Hardened  rock-oU,  (^r  fulfil  pitch,  an  inflammable 
fubflance  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  known  by  the  names  oi petroieum  indura- 
tum^  pix  montanay  indenpech,  6ergbartz,  &c.  There  are 
two  fpecies.  I.  The  afphsltum  (b),  or  pure  foffil 
pitch,  found  on  the  fliores  ©f  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Red  Sea  ;  alfo  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Fviinqer  i 
Sec  AsPHALTUM.  It  is  a  fmoeth,  hard,  brittle.  Ino- 
dorous fubftance,  of  a  black  or  brown  colour  when  look- 
ed at ;  but  on  holding  it  up  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
light,  appears  of  a  deep  red.  It  fwims  in  water  j 
breaks  with  a  fmooth  and  Ihining  furface ;  melts  eafily  j 
and,  when  pure,  burns  without  leaving  any  afhes  ;  but, 
if  impure,  leaves  afties,  or  a  flag.  M.  Monet  fdferts 
that  it  contains  fulphur,  or  at  leaft  the  vitriolic  acid. 
It  is  flightly  and  partially  adted  upon  by  fpirit-of-wine 

and 


(b)  This  fpecies  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  a  bituminous  lake  or  plain  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  of 
which  Mr  Andetfon  gives  the  following  copious  account  in  the  79th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions. 

"  A  moft  remarkable  produftion  of  nature  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  is  a  bituminous  lake,  or  rather 
plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Tar  Lake ;  by  the  French  called  La  Bray,  from  the  refemblancc  to,  and 
anfwering  the  intention  of,  fhip-pitch.  It  lies  in  the  leeward  fide  of  the  ifland,  about  half-way  from  the 
Bocas  to  the  fouth  end,  where  the  mangrove  fwampa  are  interrupted  by  the  fand-banks  and  hills  ;  and  on  a 
po  ut  of  land  which  extends  into  the  fea  about  two  miles,  exadlly  oppofitc  to  the  high  mountaina  of  Paria, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  gulf. 

"  This  cape,  or  headland,  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  the  greateft  elevation  of  land 
on  this  fide  of  the  ifland.  From  the  fej  it  appears  a  mafs  of  black  vitrified  rocks ;  hut,  on  a  clefe  examina- 
tion, it  ic.  found  a  compofitlon  of  bituminous  fcorix,  vitrified  fand,  and  earth,  cemented  together:  in  fome 
parts  beds  of  cinders  only  are  found.  In  approaching  this  cape,  there  is  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  fometimes 
difagreeable.  This  fmell  is  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  ground  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  it. 

'J'his  point  of  land  is  about  two  miles  broad,  and  on  the  eaft  and  well  fides.,  from  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  fea,  falls  with  a  gentle  decHvity  to  it,  and  is  joined  to  the  main  land  on  the  fouth  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  mangrove  fwampa ;  fo  that  the  bituminous  plain  is  on  the  higheft  part  of  it,  and  only  feparated 
froin  the  lea  by  a  margin  of  wood  which  furrounds  it,  and  prevents  a  diftant  profpeft  of  it.  Its  fituation  is 
fimilar  to  a  favannah,  and,  like  thenn,  it  is  not  feen  till  treading  upon  its  verge.  Its  colour  and  even  fur- 
face  prefent  at  firft  the  afpeft  of  a  lake  of  water ;  but  it  is  poifihle  it  got  the  appellation  of  Lake  when  feen 
in  the  hot  and  dry  weather,  at  which  time  its  furface  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  is  liquid  ;  and  then  from  its 
cohefive  quality  it  cannot  be  walked  npon. 

"  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  At  my  firft  approach  it  appeared  a  plain, 
as  fmooth  as  glafs,  excepting  fome  fmall  clumps  of  (hrubs  and  dwarf  trees  that  had  taken  pofl'eflion  of  fome 
fpots  of  it;  but  when  I  had  proceeded  forae  yards  on  it,  1  found  it  divided  into  areolae  of  different  fizes 
and  (hapes  :  the  chafms  or  divifions  anaftomofed  through  every  part  of  it ;  the  furface  of  the  areolas  perfeAly 
horizontal  and  fmooth  ;  the  margins  undulated,  each  undulation  enlarged  to  the  bottom  till  they  join  th« 
oppofite.  On  the  furface,  the  margin  or  firft  undulation  is  diftant  from  the  oppofite  from  four  to  fix  feet, 
and  the  fame  depth  before  they  coalefce  ;  but  where  the  angles  of  the  areolae  oppofe,  the  chafms  or -rami- 
fications are  wider  and  deeper.  When  1  was  at  it,  all  thefe  chafms  were  full  of  water,  the  whole  forming 
one  true  horizontal  plane,  which  rendered  my  inveftigation  of  it  difficult  and  tedious,  "being  neeeffitated  to 
plun  :e  into  the  water  a  great  depth  in  paffing  from  one  areolas  to  another.  The  trueft  idea  that  can  be  form- 
ed of  its  furface  will  be  from  the  areolae  and  their  ramifications  on  the  back  of  a  turtle.  Its  more  common 
coDfiftence  and  appearao^e  is  that      pit-coaly  the  colour  rather  greyer.    It  breaks  into  fmall  fragments  of 
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lum.  ani  etlier.  Befides  the  countries  above-mehtioBed, 
'  Brunnich  iiiforrus  us  that  the  afphaltum  comes  from 
Porto  Principe  ia  the  iflanJ  of  Cuba  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies. It  is  likewife  found,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
in  many  parts  of  China  ;  and  is  ufed  for  a  covering  to 
fliips  by  Arabs  and  Indians  2.  The  pix  montana  im- 
pura  contains  a  great  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  which 
is  left  in  the  retort  after  diftillation,  er  upon  the  char- 
coal if  burnt  in  the  open  fire.  It  coheres  Ike  a  flag, 
and  is  of  the  colour  of  black-Iead  ;  but  in  a  ftrong 
heat  this  earth  is  foon  vohtilifed,  fo  that  its  nature  ia 
not  yet  well  known.  Duiing  the  diftillation  a  liquid 
fubllance  falls  into  the  receiver,  which  is  found  to  be 
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of  the  fame  nature  with  rock-oil.    The  fubftance  it-  Pofroleunv 

felf  is  found  in  Sweden  and  feveral  other  countries.  '—   »  ' 

The  pifafphaltusi  is  of  a  mean  confiftence  betwcea 

the  afphaltum  and  the  common  petroleum.  Mongcz 

f^ys  that  it"  is  the  fame  with  the  bitumen  colleded 

from  a  well  nameii5*  ia  PegCf  near  Clermont  Ferrand 

in  France. 

'1  he  people  of  mount  Ciaro,  in  Italy,  have  fome  year* 
fince  found  ouc  a  much  eafier  way  of  finding  petro- 
leum than  that  which  they  formerly  had  been  ufed  to. 
This  mountain  abounds  with  a  fort  of  greyifh  fait,, 
which  lies  in  brge  horizontal  beds,  mingled  with  ftrata 
of  clay,  and  large  quantities  of  a  fpar  of  that  kind 

called 


a  cellular  appearance,  and  glofly,  with  a  number  of  minute  and  fhining  particles  interfperfed  through  its  fub- 
ftance  ;  it  is  very  ftiable,  and,  when  liquid,  is  of  a  jet  black  colour,  iiome  parts  of  the  furface  are  covered 
with  a'thin  and  brittle  fcoria,  a  little  elevated.  r  r  j     r  ^  a   .        c  /■ 

As  to  its  depth,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  it ;  for  in  no  part  could  I  find  a  fubftratum  of  any  other  fubftance  : 
in  fome  parts  1  found  calcined  earth  mixed  with  it.  r  •     t       i  j  jt 

"  Although  I  fmelt  fulphur  very  ilrong  on  paffing  over  many  parts  of  it,  I  could  diicover  no  appearance 
of  it  or  any  rent  or  crack  through  which  the  fteams  might  iffue  ;  probably  it  was  from  fome  parts  of  the 
aJiacent  woods :  for  although  fulphur  is  the  bafis  of  this  bituminous  matter,  yet  the  fmells  are  very  diffe- 
rent,  and  eafily  diftinguifhed,  for  its  fmell  comes  the  neareft  to  that  of  pitch  of  any  thing  I  know.  I 
could  make  no  imprefilon  on  its  furface  without  an  axe  :  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  I  found  it  a  little  fofter, 
^hh  an  oily  appearance,  in  fmall  cells.  A  little  of  it  held  to  a  burning  candle  makes  a  hiffing  or  crackhng 
noifc  like  nitre,  emittmg  fmall  fparks  with  a  vivid  flame,  which  extinguiih  the  moment  the  candle  is  re- 
n,oved.  A  piece  put  in 'the  hre  will  boil  up  a  long  time  without  fuffenng  much  diminution  :  after  a  long 
time's  fevcre  heat,  the  furface  will  burn  and  form  a  thin  fcoria,  under  which  the  reft  remains  hquid.  Heat 
feems  not  to  render  it  fluid,  or  occupy  a  larger  fpace  than  when  coH  ;  from  which,  I  imagine,  there  is  but 
iitt-le  alteration  on  it  during  the  dry  months,  as  the  folar  rays  cannot  exert  their  force  above  an  inch  below 
the  furface.  I  was  told  by  one  Frenchman,  that  in  the  dry  feafon  the  whole  was  an  uniform  fmooth  mafs  5 
and  by  another,  that  the  ravine  contained  water  fit  for  ufe  during  the  year.  But  neither  can  I  believe :  for 
if  according  to  the  firft  alfertion,  it  was  an  homogeneous  mafs,  fomethmg  more  than  an  external  caufe  muft 
affea  it  to  give  it  the  prefcnt  appearances  ;  nor  without  fome  hidden  caufe  can  the  fecond  be  granted. 
Although  the  bottoms  of  thefe  ramified  channels  admit  not  of  abforption,  yet  from  their  open  expofurc, 
and  the  black  furface  of  the  circumjacent  parts,  evaporation  mull  goon  amazingly  quick,  and  a  fhort  time  of 
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afternoon  being  dry,  with  a  gentle  breeze  (as  is  generally  the  cafe  during  the  rainy  feafon  in  this  illand) 
there  evidently  was  an  equilibrium  between  the  rain  and  the  evaporation ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  three  day* 
1  faw  it  twice,  and  perceived  no  alteration  on  the  height  of  the  water,  nor  any  outlet  for  it  but  by  evapo- 

^^\?°f  ta]^g  thia  bituminous  fubftance  to  be  the  bitumen  afphaltum  Linnai.  A  gentle  heat  renders  it  dudile  ; 
lience  mixed  with  a  little  greafc  or  common  pitch,  it  is  much  ufed  for  the  bottoms  of  fhips,  and  for  which 
intention  it  is  coUefted  by  many  ;  and  I  fhould  conceive  it  a  prcfeivative  againlt  the  borer,  fo  deftruaive  ta 
ihins  in  this  part  of  the  world.  .    r      ,       -i  •  r  l  j 

**  Befides  this  place,  where  it  is  found  in  this  folid  ftate,  it  13  found  liquid  lo  many  parts  of  the  woods  ; 
and  at  the  diftance  of  20  miles  from  this  about  two  inches  thick  in  round  holes  of  three  or  four  inches  dia- 
meter,  and  often  at  cracks  or  rents.  This  is  confequently  liquid,  and  fmells  ttronger  of  tar  than  when 
indurated,  and  adheres  ftrongly  to  any  thing  it  touches  ;  greafe  ia  the  only  thing  that  will  diveft  the  handa 

**Th€  foil  In  general,  for  fome  diftance  round  La  Bray,  is  cinders  and  burnt  earths;  and  where  rot  fo,  it 
is  a  ftroBg  argillaceous  foil ;  the  whole  exceedingly  fertile,  which  is  always  the  cafe  where  there  are  any  ful- 
phureous  particles  in  it.  Every  part  of  the  country,  to  the  diftance  of  30  miles  round,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  formed  by  convulfioas  of  nature  from  fubterraneous  fiies.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  woods  are 
hot  fprings  ;  fome  I  tried,  with  a  well  graduated  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  were  20'  and  22*  hotter 
than  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  of  trial.  From  its  pofition  to  them,  this  part  of  the  ifland  has  certainly 
experienced  the  effeas  of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  heaped  up  thofe  prodigious  mafles  of  moun- 
tains that  terminate  the  province  of  Paria  on  the  north  ;  and  no  doubt  there  has  been,"  and  ftiU  probably  is» 
a  communication  between  them.  One  of  thefe  mountains  oppofite  to  La  Bray  in  Trinidad,  about  30  milea 
.  diftant,  has  CTcry  appearance  of  a  volcanic  mountain  :  however,  the  volcanic  efforts  have  been  very  weak 
here,  as  no  traces  of  thcra  extend  above  two  miles  from  the  fea  ia  this  part  of  the  ifland,  and  the  greater 
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Fetroray-  called  by  the  Germans  felenites  ;  wKich  Is  the  eomtnon 
zon.     fort,  that  ferments  with  acids,  aad  readily  diffolves  in 

' *  them,  and  calcines  in  a  fmall  fire.  They  pierce  thefe 
'  flates  in  a  perpendicular  direftion  till  they  find  water ; 
and  the  petroleum  which  had  been  difperfed  among 
the  cracks  of  thofe  flates  is  then  wafhed  out  by  the 
water,  and  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring  places 
to  the  hole  or  well  which  they  have  dug,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  of  which  it  fwims  after  ei^ht  or  ten 
days.  When  there  is  epough  of  it  got  together,  they 
,  Ude  it  from  the  top  of  the  water  with  brafa  bafons ;  and 
it  is  then  eafily  feparatcd  from  what  little  water  is 
taken  up  with  it.  Thefe  wells  or  holes  continue  to 
furnifh  the  oil  in  different  qiianticie«  for  a  confiderable 
time ;  and  when  they  will  yield  no  more,  thty  pierce 
the  flates  in  feme  other  place. 

It  is  never  ufed  among  us  as  a  medicine  ;  but  the 
French  give  it  internally  in  hylleric  complnints,  and  to 
their  chilidren  for  worms  :  feme  alfo  give  it  from  10  to 
15  drops  in  wine  for  fuppicflions  of  the  menfes.  This, 
however,  is  rather  the  pra£tice  of  the  common  people 
-than  of  the  faculty. 

FE  PROMYZON,  the  Lamprey,  a  genusof -filhes 
belonsring  to  the  clafs  of  amphibi  i  nantcs.  It  hiS  fe- 
ven  fpira.  ul  i  at  the  fide  of  the  neck,  no  gills,  a  fillula 
©n  the  top  of  the  head,  and  no  brcaft  or  i'clly  fins. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  dittinguifhed  by  peculiarities 
in  their  back  fins. 

I.  The  marinus,  or  fca  lamprey,  is  fomctimes  found 
fo  large  as  to  weigh  four  or  five  pounds.  It  greatly 
refembles  the  eel  in  lhape ;  but  its  body  is  larger  and 
•its  fnout  longer,  narrower,  and  (harper,  at  the  termi- 
nation. The  opening  of  the  throat  is  very  wide  ;  each 
■jaw  is  furniflicd  with  a  fingle  row  of  very  fmall  teeth ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  palate  are  fituate,!  one  or  two 
other  teeth,  which  are  longer,  ftronger,  and  moveable 
towards  the  infile  of  the  throat  ;  the  infenor  part  of 
the  palate  prefents  moreover  a  row  of  very  fmill  rceth, 
/  -which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  che  thioat,  where  we 

/md  four  long  notched  bones j  two  fhort  fiiluloua  pro- 
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ceffes  art  ebfervable  at  the  extremity  of  the  fnout,  and  Pet 
there  are  two  others  thicker  but  ftill  Ihorter  above  the  * 
eyes.     Willoua^hby  fuppofea  that  the  latter  are  the  — 
or^an  of  hearing,  and  the  former  the  organ  of  fnell. 
His  opinion  with  regard  to  tne  auditory  faculty  of 
this  fifh  is  founded  on  what  we  read  in  ancient  authors, 
that  the  filhermen  attrad^id  the  larnpreys  by  whiftling, 
and  that  Craffus  hai  tamed  one  of  them  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree that  It  knew  his  voice  aad  obeyed  hi.  call. 

The  eyes  of  the  lamprey  are  fmail.  and  covered  with 
a  tranfparent  light  blue  membrane ;  the  pupil  is  bor- 
dered with  a  circle  of  a  colour  refembiing  gold  ;  near 
the  gills,  which  are  four  in  number,  there  is  a  rouni 
hole  on  both  fides,  through  whica  it  dsfcharges  the  wa- 
ter. The  lamprey  has  no  fins  on  h:s  btliy  or  brealt  ; 
on  the  back  we  obferve  a  tin,  which  begins  pretty  neaf 
the  head,  extends  to  the  tail  which  it  turns  round,  and 
is  afterwrirds  continued  to  the  anus :  this  fin  is  cover- 
ed by  the  ikin  of  the  body,  to  which  it  adheres  but 
loofely ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  of  a  red  blackirti  c  olour, 
and  Itreaked  witii  yellow;  the  lamprey  advmces  in  the 
water  with  winding  mptions  like  thofe  of  a  ferpent 
which  is  common  to  it,  with  all  the  anguilliforia 
filhes. 

The  lamprey  lives  on  flefh.  During  the  cold  it  Hea 
concealed  in  the  crevices  of  fea-rocks,  and  confequent- 
ly  is  fifiied  for  only  at  certain  feafons.  It  lives  in  a 
ftace  of  hoftility  with  the  poulpe,  a  kind  of  fea  poly, 
pus,  vyhich  {huns  the  combat  as  long  as  it  can.;  but 
when  it  finds  the  impoffibility  of  efcape,  it  endeavours 
to  furround  the  lamprey  with  its  long  arms  The  lat- 
ter flips  away,  and  the  poulpe  becomes  its  prey.  The 
loMter,  we  are  told,  avenges  the  poulpe,  and  deftcoys 
the  lamprey  in  its  turn.    See  Cancer. 

Rondeltt  fays,  that  the  hfliermen  confider  the  bite 
of  tlie  Umprey  as  vciio  nous  and  dangerous,  and  aever 
loucli  It  Willie  alive  but  with  pincers  They  beat  it 
on  the  ja  .vs  with  a  flick,  an.l  cut  off  its  head.  The 
fame  naturalilt  obf.rvei,  th.it  its  alhes  are  a  cure  for 
its  bite  and  for  the  king  s  evil.    Wnea  any  one  has 

been 


p^rt  of  it  has  had  its  origin  from  a  very  different  raufe  to  that  of  volcanoes  ;  hut  they  have  certainly  laid 
-the  foundation  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  hi.rh  ridge  q-  mountains  «hich  furrounds  its  windward  fide  td 
protea  it  from  the  depredations  of  the  oc  an,  and  is  its  only  barrier  againfl  that  overpowering  element, 
.and  may  properly  be  c  dled  the  flcdeton  of  the  ifl  -nd. 

««  From  every  examination  f  have  made,  I  find  the  whole  iflind  formed  of  art"  argillaceous  ^arth,  either  In  it* 
primitive  ftate  or  under  its  differtnr  metimorpliofes.  The  bafe.s  of  the  Tiouncauis  are  co-npofed  aifchtjlus  argil, 
laceus  and  to/cum  ftthomargo;  but  the  plains  or  lowlands  remaining  near'y  in  the  fame  moill  Itate  as  at  its  formation, 
the  component  particles  have  not  experienced  the  viciflitules  of  niture  fo  much  as  che  more  elevated  parts 
confequently  retain  more  of  their  primitive  forms  and  properties.  As  arjilhceous  earth  is  formed  from  the 
fediment  of  the  ocean,  from  the  fituation  of  Trinidad  to  the  continent  its  formation  is  eafily  accounted  for 
granting  firft  the  form-.tion  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  that  bound  its  windward  fide,  an  i  the  high  mountafii^ 
on  the  continent  that  nearly  join  it :  for  the  great  infl  ix  of  currents  into  the  gulf  of  Piria  from  the  coafts 
of  Brazil  and  Andalufia  muft  bring  a  vaft  quantity  of  light  earthy  particles  from  the  mouth  of  the  numerous 
lar^-e  rivers  which  traverfe  thefe  parts  of  the  cctlnent :  but  the  currents  bei.ig  repelled  by  thefe  ridges  of 
mountains,  eddies  and  fmooth  w-ter  w  11  be  produce  1  where  they  meet  and  oppofe  ;  and  therefore  ttie  earthy 
particles  would  fubfide,  and  form  banks  of  mud,  <tnd  by  frefh  accumulations  added,  would  foon  form  dry 
lani  :  and  from  thefe  caufes  it  is  evident  fuch  a  trail  of  couBtry  as  Trinida  1  muft  be  ormed.  But  tncfe 
caufes  ftill  exift,  and  the  effeft  from  them  ii  evident ;  for  the  ifland  is  daily  gto^viny  on  ihe  leewird  file,  as 
nay  he  feen  from  the  mu  t-beisthat  extend  a  great  way  into  the  gulf  and  tuere  couftantly  in.-re-ife.  But  from 
^the  great  Influx  rrom  the  ocean  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifl  ui  I,  aid  'ts  e,'rcfs  to  t  le  \tlantic  ag.iin,  throajrh 
ifhe  Bocas,  a  channel  muft  ever  cxift  between  the  coutmeat  and  Trinidad."   Sec  Trikidad. 
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ly-  Been  bit  by  a  lamprey,  the  moft  efFeftual  method  is  to 
cut  out  the  part  afFefted.  Lampreys  are  very  dexte- 
rous in  faving  themfclves  :  v/hcn  taken  with  a  heck, 
they  cut  the  hne  with  their  teeth  ;  and  when  they 
perceive  themfelves  caui'ht  in  a  net,  they  attempt  to 
pafs  throuarh  the  mefhes.  They  fifh  for  lampreys  only 
on  the  pebbly  e  lges  of  fea-rocks;  feme  of  thefe  pebbles 
are  drawn  tog-ether  to  make  a  pit  as  far  as  the  water 
edge,  or  perhaps  a  h'ttle  blood  is  thrown  in,  and  the 
lamprey  is  immediately  obfervcd  to  put  forth  its  head 
between  two  rocks.  As  foon  as  the  hook,  which  is 
baited  with  crab  or  fome  other  fifh,  is  prefented  to  it, 
it  fwallows  it  greedily,  and  drags  it  into  its  hole. 
There  is  then  occafinn  for  great  dexterity  to  pull  it 
out  fuddenly  ;  for  if  it  is  allowed  time  to  attach  itfelf 
by  the  tail,  the  jaw  would  be  torn  away  before  the  fifh 
could  be  taken.  This  fhows  that  its  flrength  refidea 
in  the  end  of  its  tail ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the 
great  bone  of  this  fifli  is  reverfed,  fo  that  the  bones, 
which  in  all  othei  fifhes  are  bent  towards  the  tail,  are 
here  turned  in  a  contrary  direftion,  and  afcend  ta- 
wards  the  head.  Afto^  the  lamprey  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  is  not  killed  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  the  befl;  way  is  to  cut  the  end  of  its  tail,  or 
perhaps  to  crufh  it  with  repeated  blows  on  the  fpine, 
m  order  to  prevent  it  from  leaping.  This  fhows  that 
m  the  lamprey  animal  life  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
fptnal  marrow. 

M.  de  Querhoent  removes  our  fears  concerning  the 
fuppofed  poifon  of  the  lamprey.  'This  fpecies  of  fifh, 
he  tells  us,  abounds  on  the  coafls  of  Africa  and  at  the 
Antilles  ifles;  it  is  found  likewife  on  the  coafl  of  Bra- 
zil, at  Surinam,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  When  taken 
with  a  hook,  we  muft  have  the  precaution  to  kill  it 
before  we  take  it  off,  otherwife  it  darts  upon  the  fifner 
and  woumls  him  feverely.  Its  wounds,  however,  are" 
not  venomous,  M.  de  Querhoent  having  feen  feveral 
failors  who  were  bit  by  it,  but  experienced  no  difa- 
greeable  confequences.  Lampreys  are  likewife  found 
ia  great  abundance  at  Afcenfion  Ifland,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  feas  of  Italy  :  their  flefh  when  dried  is  ex- 
cellent; and  boiling  gives  to  the  vertebras  the  colour  of 
gridelin. 

The  flefh  of  the  lamprey  is  white,  fat,foft,  and  tender; 
it  is  pretty  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  almoft  as  nourifh- 
ing  as  that  of  the  eel ;  thofe  of  a  large  fize  are  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  fmall  ones.  We  know  that  the  moft  weal- 
thy of  the  Romans  kept  them  in  fifh-ponds  at  a  great 
expencc*  Vedius  Pollio,  the  friend  of  Auguftus,  who 
is  diftlnguifhed  In  hiilory  for  his  favage  gluttony,  on 
fuppofition  that  lampreys  fed  on  human  flefh  were 
more  delicate,  ordered  his  flaves  when  accufed  of  the 
jflighteft  faults  to  be  thrown  into  his  fifh-ponds.  Wc 
■  are  no  lefs  furprifed,  in  reading  the  ancient  authors,  to 
perceive  the  extraordinary  attachment  which  the  cele- 
biated  orators  Hortenfius  and  CrafTus,  men  in  other 
refpefta  fo  grave  and  fenfible,  had  to  this  animal.  One 
of  them  (hed  tears  at  the  lofs  of  a  lamprey  ;  the  other 
improved  upon  this  puerility,  and  wore  mourning  at  the 
death  of  his  favourite.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  fifh, 
which  is  proper  to  the  fea,  and  never  comes  into  the 
rivers,  can  live  and  fatten  in  frefh  water.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  hiftory,  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  fome  perfon  who  lives  near  the  fea  fhcre  would 
saake  obfervations,  in  ©rder  to  difcover  whether  the 
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lamprey  is  viviparous :  its  fcales  are  fo  imperceptible,  Peti-omy\» 
that  they  have  been  overlooked  by  moft  ichthyolo- 
gifts. 

Mr  Pennant  is  ©f  opinion,  that  the  ancients  were  un-  > 
acquainted  with  this  fifh ;  at  leaft,  he  fays,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  which  Dr  Arbuthnot  and  other  learned  men 
render  the,  word  /amprey,  is  a  fpecies  unknown  in  our 
feas,  being  the  murana  of  Ovid,  Pliny,  asd  others,  for 
which  we  wjint  a«  Englifh  name.  This  fifh,  the  Input 
(our  baffe),  and  the  myxo  (a  fpecies  of  mullet),  formed 
that  pride  of  Romaa  banquets  the  tripatinaniy  fo  called, 
according  to  Arbuthnot,  from  their  being  ferved  up 
in  a  machine  with  three  bottoms.  The  words  lam" 
petra  and  petromyzon  are  but  «f  modern  date,  invented 
from  the  nature  of  the  fifh  ;  the  firil  a  lambendo  petra?t 
the  other  from  ^s^fTfOf  ^nd  /^virac^  becaufe  they  are  fup- 
pofed to  lick  or  fuck  the  rock?. 

2  The  fluviatilis,  or  lefTer  lamprey,  fometimes  grows 
to  the  length  of  lo  inches.  The  mouth  is  formed  like 
that  of  the  preceding.  On  the  upper  part  is  a  large  bi-- 
furcated  tooth:  on  each  fide  are  three  rows  of  very  mi- 
nute ones:  on  the  lower  part  are  fcven  teeth  the  exte- 
rior of  which  on  one  fide  is  the  largeft.  The  irides  are' 
yello  w.  As  in  all  the  other  fpecies,  between  the  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  fmall  orifice,  of  great  ufe  - 
to  clear  its  mouth  of  the  water  that  remains  on  adhe- 
ring to  the  ftones ;  for  through  that  orifice  it  ejefts  the 
water  in  the  fame  manner  as  cetaceous-  fifh.  •  'On  the 
lower  part  of  the  hack  is  a  narrow  fin,  beneath  th«^t 
rifes  another,  which  at  the  beginning  is  high  and  angu- 
lar, then  grows  narrow;  furrounds  the  tail,  and  end* 
near  the  anus.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  brown  or 
duflvy,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  blue ;  the  whole  un- 
derfide  filvery.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  Thames,  Se- 
vern, and  Dee ;  are  potted  with  the  larger  kind  ;  and- 
are  by  fome  preferred  to  it,  as  being  milder  ,  tafted^ 
Vaft  quantities  are  taken  about  Mortlake,  and  fold  tot 
the  Dutch  for  bait  for  their  cod-fifhery.  Above 
430^000  have  been  fold  in  a  feafon  at  40  s.  per  1000  } 
and  of  late,  about  100,000  have  been  fent  to  Har- 
wich for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  faid  that  the  Dutch 
have  the  fecret  of  preferving  them  till  the  turbot 
fifhery. 

3.  The  bronchialis,  or  lampern,  is  fometimes  found 
of  the  length  of  eight  inches,  and  about  the  tklcknefa 
of  a  fwan'e  quill;  but  they  are  generally  much  fmallera 
The  body  is  marked  with  numbers  of  tranf/erfe  lines^ 
that  pafs  crofs  the  fides  from  the  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  belly,  which  is  divided  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus  by  a  ftraight  line.  The  back  fin  is  not  an.^'ular 
like  that  of  the  former,  but  of  an  equal  breadth.  The 
tail  is  lanceolated,  and  fhort  at  the  end.  They  are  fre- 
quent in  the  rivers  near  Oxford,  particularly  the  Ifis  ; 
but  not  peculiar  to  that  county,  being  found  in  other* 
of  the  Euglifh  rivers,  where,  inftead  of  concealing 
themfelves  under  the  Hones,  they  lodge  themfelves  in 
the  mud,  and  never  are  obferved  to  adhere  to  any  thing 
like  other  lampreys. 

PE  TRONIUS  was  a  renowned  Roman  fenator; 
When  governor  of  Egypt,  he  permitted  Herod,  king  of 
the  Jews,  to  purchafe  in  Alexandria  any  quantity  of 
corn  which  he  fhduld  judge  necefTary  for  the  fupply  of 
his  fubjefts,  who  were  afHifled  with  a  fevere  faminei 
When  Tibt-rius  died,CaiubCaHgula,who  fucceeded  him* 
took  from  Vitelliua  the  government  of  Syria,  and  gave 
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PftroBlui  it  to  Pctronlus,  who  difcharged  the  duties  of  hia  af- 
^■"""T'^-  fice  with  dignity  and  honour.  From  his  inclination 
to  favour  the  Jews,  he  run  the  rilk  of  lofing  the 
emperor's  frieixdfliip  and  his  own  hfe ;  for  when  that 
prince  gave  orders  to  have  his  ftatue  depofited  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  Pttronius,  finding  that  the  Jews 
would  rather  fuffer  death  than  fee  that  facred  place  pro- 
faned, was  unwiUing  to  have  recourfe  to  violent  mea- 
furcs  ;  and  therefore  preferred  a  moderation,  didated 
by  humanity,  to  a  cruel  obedience.  (We  mult  not 
confound  him  with  another  of  the  fame  name,  vt%. 
Petronius  Graniu?,  who  was  a  centurion  in  the  eighth 
legion,  and  ferved  under  Csefar  in  the  Gallic  war). 
In  his  voyage  to  Africa,  of  which  country  he  had  been 
appointed  quaeftor,  the  fhip  in  which  he  failed  waa 
taken  by  Scipio,  who  caufed  all  the  foldiers  to  be 
put  to  the  fword,  and  promifed  to  fave  the  quaellor's 
life,  provided  that  he  would  renounce  Cxfar's  party. 
To  this  propofal  Petronius  replied,  that  "  Caifar's  offi- 
cers were  accuftomed  to  grant  life  to  others,  and  not 
to  receive  it and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  ftabbed  hira- 
felf  with  his  own  fword. 

Petronius  Arbiter  (Titus),  a  great  otitic  and  po- 
lite, writer  of  antiquity,  the  favourite  of  Nero,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the  i6th 
boek  of  his  Annals.  He  was  proconful  of  Bithynia, 
and  afterwards  conful,  and  appeared  capable  of  the 
greateft  employments.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  princi- 
pal confidents,  and  in  a  manner  the  fuperintendant  of 
his  pleafurcs  ;  for  that  prince  thought  nothing  agree- 
able or  delightful  but  what  was  approved  by  Petronius. 
The  great  favour  fhown  him  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
of  Tigellinua,  another  of  Nero's  favourites,  who  accu- 
fed  him  of  being  concerned  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
emperor;  on  which  Petronius  was  feized,and  wasf  fenten- 
ced  to  die.  He  met  death  with  a  ftriking  indifference, 
and  fecms  to  have  tafted  it  nearly  as  he  had  done  hia 
pleafures.  He  would  fometimes  open  a  vein  and  fome- 
times  clofe  it,  converfing  with  his  friends  in  the  mean- 
while, not  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which  was 
no  part  of  his  creed,  but  on  topics  which  pleafed  his 
fancy,  as  of  love  verfes,  agreeable  and  paffionate  airs  ; 
fo  that  it  has  been  faid  '*  his  dying  was  barely  eeafing 
to  live."  Of  this  difciple  of  Epicurus,  Tacitus  gives 
the  following  charafter  :  "  He  was  (fays  he)  neither 
a  fpendthrift  nor  a  debauchee,  like  the  generality  of 
thofe  who  ruin  themfelves  ;  but  a  refined  voluptuary, 
who  devoted  the  day  to  fleep,  and  the  night  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  to  pleafure."  This  courtier 
ia  much  diftinguifhed  by  a  fatire  which  he  wrote,  and 
fecretly  conveyed  to  Nero ;  in  which  he  ingenioufly 
defcribes,  under  borrowed  names,  the  chara£ler  of  this 
prince.  Voltaire  is  of  opinion  that  we  have  no  more 
«f  this  performance  but  an  extraft  made  by  fomc  ob- 
fcure  libertine,  without  either  tafie  or  judgment.  Peter 
Petit  difcovered  at  Traw  in  Dalmatia,  in  1665,  a  con- 
liderable  fragment,  containing  the  fequel  of  Trimalcion^a 
Feaft.  This  fragment,  which  was  printed  the  year  af- 
ter at  Padua  and  at  Paris,  produced  a  paper  war 
among  the  learned.  While  fome  affirmed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Petronius,  and  others  denied  it  to  be  fo,  Pe- 
iit  continued  to  affert  his  right  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
manufcript,  and  fent  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  produftion  of  the  15th  century. 
The  French  critics,  who  bad  attacked  its  authenticity, 
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were  nient  from  the  moment  it  wa^  depofited  in  the  I'wl 
royal  library.  It  {3  now  generally  attributed  to  Pe- 
tronius,  and  found  in  every  fubfequent  edition  of  the 
works  of  that  refined  voluptuary.  The  public  did  not 
form  the  fame  favourable  opinion  of  fome  other  frag- 
ments, which  were  ext rafted  from  a  manufortpt  found 
at  Belgr?de  in  1688,  and  printed  at  Paris  by  Nodot  in 
1694,  tho'  they  are  afcribeJby  the  editor  Charpentier, 
and  feveral  othtr  learned  men,  to  Petronius  ;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  Gallicifms  and  other  barbarous  expref- 
fions  with  which  they  abound,  they  have  generally  been 
confidered  as  unworthy  of  that  author.  His  genuine 
works  are,  .1.  A  Poem  on  the  civil  war  between  Csefar 
and  Porapty,  tranflated  into  profe  by  Abbe  de  Ma- 
rollea,  and  into  French  verfe  by  Prefident  Bouhier, 
i737,in4to.  Petronius,  full  of  fire  and  enthufiafm,  and- 
difgufted  with  Lucan's  flowery  language,  oppofrd 
Pharfalia  to  Pharfalia  ;  but  his  work,  though  evidently 
fuperior  to  the  other  in  fome  refpefts,  is  by  no  means 
in  the  true  flyle  of  epic  poetry.  2.  A  Poem  on  the 
Education  of  the  Roman  Youth.  3.  T>*q  Treatifes  j 
one  upon  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence,  and  the  other 
«n  the  Caufes  of  the  Decay  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  4. 
A  Poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Dreams.  5.  The  Ship- 
wreck of  Licas.  6.  Refleftions  on  the  Inconftancy  of 
Human  Life.  And,  7.  Trimalcion's  Banquet.  To 
this  laft  performance  morality  is  not  much  indebted. 
It  is  a  defcripticsn  of  the  pleafures  of  a  coirupt- 
ed  court ;  and  the  painter  is  rather  an  ingenious  - 
courtier  than  a  perfon  whofe  aim  is  to  reform  abufes. 
The  beft  editions  of  Petronius  are  thofe  publifhed  at 
Venice,  I499,  in  4to  ;  at  Amfterdam,  1669^,  in  8vo, 
cum  notis  variorum;  Ibid,  with  Bofchius's  notes,  1677, 
in  24to  ;  and  1700,  2  vols  in  24to.  The  edition  of 
vanorw/n  was  reprinted  in  1743,  in  2  vols  410,  with 
the  learned  Peter  Barman's  commentaries.  Petronius 
died  in  the  year  65  or  66. 

Petronius  (Maxiraua)  was  born  in  the  year  395  of 
an  illullrious  family,  being  at  firfla  fenator  and  conful  of 
Rome.  He  put  on  the  imperial  purple  in  455,  after 
having  effefted  the  affaffination  of  Valentlnian  111.  Irj 
order  to  eftabiifh  himfelf  «pon  the  throne,  he  married 
Eudoxia  the  widow  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ;  and, 
as  (he  was  ignorant  of  his  villany,  he  confeffed  to  her, 
in  a  tranfport  of  love,  that  the  ftrong  defire  he  ha  1  of 
being  her  hufband,  had  made  him  commit  this  atro- 
cious crime.  Whereupon  Eudoxia  privately  applied 
to  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  coming  into 
Italy  with  a  very  powerful  army,  entered  Rome,  where 
the  ufurper  then  was.  The  unha;>py  wretch  endea- 
noured  to  make  his  efcape  ;  but  the  foldiers  aad  people, 
enraged  at  his  cowardice,  fell  upon  him,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  a  fhower  of  ftones.  His  body  was 
dragged  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city  for  three  days  ; 
and,  after  treating  it  with  every  m.irk  of  difgrace,  they 
threw  it  into  the  Tiber  the  1 2th  of  June  the  fame  year, 
455.  He  reigned  only  77  days.  He  had  fome  good  qua- 
lities. He  loved  and  cultivated  the  fciences.  He  was 
prudent  in  his  councils,  circumfpeft  in  his  aftions,  equi- 
table in  his  judgments ;  a  facetious  companion,  and 
fteady  friend.  He  had  t,he  good  fortune  to  win  the 
affeftions  of  every  body,  while  he  remained  a  private 
charafter ;  but  as  a  prince,  he  was  fo  much  the  more 
deteftable,  in  that,  after  he  had  obtained  the  throne 
by  villany,  he  kept  poflelfion  of  it  only  by  violence. 
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trofa  The  crown  was  fcarcely  on  his  head  before  It  appeared 
to  hitn  an  infupportable  burden.  *'  Happy  Democles 
(exclaimed  he  in  his  defpair),  thou  wert  a  king  during 
a  fin'^le  entertainment  !" 

PETROSA  ossA,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bones  of  the  cranium,  called  alfo  ojfa 
temporum  and  oJfa  fquamofa  y  the  fubrtance  whereof, 
as  their  firft  an  d  laft  names  cxprefe,  is  fquamofe  and 
very  hard. 

PETROSELTNUM(apiUM  PETROSELINUM,Lin,) 

Parjley.  This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  cu- 
linary purpofes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionally  ufed  as  carminatives,  &c.  The 
root  of  parfley  is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
with  this  intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet-drinks  :  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies ;  and  thusj  by  diftending  the 
vifcera,  produces  a  contrary  effedl  to  that  intended  by 
it :  the  tafte  of  this  root  ia  fomew^hat  fweetifh,  with 
a  light  degree  of  warmih  and  aromatic  flavour. 

PETTEIA,  in  the  ancient  mulic,  a  term  to  which 
we  have  no  one  correfponding  in  our  language. 

The  melopoeia,  or  the  art  of  arranging  founds  in 
fuccefllon  fo  as  to  make  melody,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  vvhich  the  Greeks  call  lej^fis,  niix'is,  and  chrefis ; 
the  Latins  /umptio,  mtxtio,  and  ufus ;  and  the  Italians 
prefa-,  mefcolammto,  and  ufo.  The  laft  of  tliefe  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  ^rerlna,  and  by  the  Italians/f/Z/a  ;  which 
therefore  means  the  art  of  making  a  juit  difcernment 
of  all  the  manners  of  ranging  or  combining  founds 
among  themfelves,  fo  as  they  may  produce  their  effedt, 
i.  e.  may  exprefs  the  feveral  paflions  intended  to  be 
raifed.  Thus  it  (hows  what  founds  are  to  be  ufed,  and 
what  not ;  how  often  they  are  feverally  to  be  repeated  ; 
with  which  to  begin,  and  with  which  10  end  ;  whe- 
ther with  a  grave  found  to  rife,  or  an  acute  one  to  fall, 
&c.  The  petteia  oonftitutes  the  manners  of  the  mufic  ; 
choofes  out  this  or  that  paflion,  this  or  that  motion 
of  the  foul,  to  be  awakened  ;  and  determines  whether 
it  be  proper  to  excite  it  on  this  or  that  occafion. 
The  petteia,  therefore,  is  la  mufic  much  what  the  man- 
ners are  in  poetry. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  whence  the  denomination 
/hould  have  been  taken  by  the  Greeks,  unlcfs  from 
-rirhtrt,  their  game  of  chefs  ;  the  mufical  petteia  being 
a  fort  of  combination  and  arrangement  of  founds,  as 
«hef8  is  of  pieces  called  7nTln,calculiy  or  "  chefs-men." 

PETTY  (Sir  WiUiam),  fon  of  Anthony  Petty  a 
clothier,  was  born  at  Rumfey,  a  little  haven-town  in 
Hampfliire,  in  1623  ;  and  while  a  boy  took  great  de- 
light in  fpcnding  his  time  among  th-e  artificers  there, 
whofe  trades  he  could  work  at  when  but  twelve  years 
of  3ge.  Then  he  went  to  the  grimmar-fchool  there  : 
at  15  he  was  mafter  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
tongues,  and  of  arithmetic  and  thofe  parts  of  pradtical 
geometry  and  aflronomy  ufeful  to  navigation.  Soon 
after  he  went  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  Paris,  where 
he  ftudicd  anatomy,  and  read  Vefalius  with  Mr 
Hobbcs.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  pre- 
ferred in  the  king's  navy.  In  1643,  when  the  war 
•    Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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between  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  he  went  Petty- 
into  the  Netherlands  and  France  for  three  years  ;  and  ^""^^ 
having  vigoroufly  profccuted  his  ftudics,  efpecially  in 
phyfic,  at  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amflerdam,  and  Paris, 
he  returned  home  to  Rumfey.  In  1647,  he  obtained 
a  patent  to  teach  the  art  of  double  writing  for  feven* 
teen  years.  In  1648,  he  pubitfhed  at  London  *'  Ad- 
vice to  Mr  Samuel  Hartlib,  for  the  advancement  of 
fome  particular  parts  of  learning."  At  this  time  he 
adhered  to  the  prevailing  party  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  taught  anatomy  and  che- 
miftry,  and  was  created  a  do£loT  of  phyfic.  In  1650, 
he  was  made  profefTor  of  anatomy  there  ;  and  foon  af- 
ter a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London. 
The  fame  year  he  became  phyfician  to  the  army  in 
Ireland  ;  where  he  continued  till  1659,  acquired  a 
great  fortune.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  king  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  in  i66r. 
In  1662,  he  publiflied  "  A  Treatife  of  taxes  and  con- 
tributions." Next  year  he  was  greatly  applauded  in 
Ireland  for  his  invention  of  a  double  bottomed  fhip. 
He  died  at  London  of  a  g^mgrene  in  the  foot,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fweUing  of  the  gout,  in  [687. 

The  charafter  of  his  genius  is  fufficiently  feen  in 
his  writings,  which  were  much  more  numerous  than 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  above.  Amongft  thefe,  it  is 
faid,  he  wrote  the  hifiory  of  his  own  life,  which  unquef- 
tionably  contained  a  full  account  of  his  poh"ticaI  and  reli-' 
gious  principles,  as  may  be  conjeftured  from  what  he  has 
left  us  upon  thofe  fubjefts  in  his  will.  In  that  he  has 
thefe  remarkable  words  :  "  As  for  legacies  to  the  poor, 
I  am  at  a  ftand  ;  and  for  beggars  by  trade  and  eledion, 
I  give  them  nothing  :  as  for  impotcnts  by  the  hand 
of  God,  the  public  ought  to  maintain  them  :  as  for 
thofe  who  can  get  no  work,  the  maglflrates  fliould  caufe 
them  to  be  employed  ;  which  may  be  well  done  in  Ire- 
land, wliere  arc  fifteen  acres  of  improveablc  land  for 
every  head  :  as  for  prifoners  for  crimes  by  the  king, 
or  for  debt  by  their  profecutors,  thofe  who  comp-  ffion- 
ate  the  fufferings  of  any  objeft,  let  them  relieve  them- 
felves by  relieving  fuch  fufFerers  ;  that  'is,  give  them 
alms  (a),  &c.  lam  contented,  that  I  have  aflifted 
all  my  poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a  way  of 
getting  their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public 
works  and  inventions,  and  have  fought  out  real  objects 
of  charity  ;  and  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partuke  of 
my  ellate,  from  tim.e  to  time  to  do  the  fame  at  their 
peril.  Neverthelefs,  to  anfwer  cuftom,  and  to  take 
the  fure  fide,  I  give  twenty  pounds  to  the  moil  want- 
ing of  the  parifli  wherein  I  die,"  As  for  his  religion^ 
he  fays,  "  I  die  in  the  profcflion  of  that  faith,  r.nd  in 
the  praftice  of  fuch  worfhip,  as  I  find  tftnblifhed  by 
the  laws  of  my  country  ;  not  being  able  to  believe >what 
I  myfelf  plcafe,  nor  to  worfhip  God  better  than  by 
doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  obferving  the 
laws  of  my  country,  and  exprefling  my  love  and  ho- 
nour to  Almighty  God,  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens  as 
are  undcrftood  to  be  fuch  by  the  people  with  whom  I 
live."  He  died  pofieffed  of  a  very  lari^e  fortune,  as 
appears  by  his  will  ;  wlicre  he  makes  his  real  etiate 
K  k  about 


(a)  In  the  town  of  Rumfey  there  is  a  houfe  yhich  was  given  by  him  for  the  maintenance  of  a  charity^ 
fchool ;  the  rent  of  which  is  ftill  applied  to  that  ufe. 
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Petty     aboKt  6500 1.  per  annum,  his  perfsnal  eftate  about 

45,0  o  1.  his  bad  and  ciefperate  debts  30,000!.  find 
the  demonlhable  improvements  of  his  Irifli  eftate, 
400c  1.  per  annum  ;  in  all,  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft, 
I  5,000 1  per  annum.  This  eftate  came  to  his  family, 
who  were  afterwards  ennobled 

The  variety  of  purfuits  in  which  Sir  William  Pet- 
ty was  engatfcd,  Ihows  him  to  have  had  a  genius  ca- 
pal  le  of  any  thin,j-  to  which  he  choft  to  apply  it  ;  and 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  cf  fo  aftive  and 
bufy  a  ipirit  could  find  time  to  write  fo  many  things 
as  it  vpueais  he  did. 

Petty,  any  thing  liule  or  diminutiVe,  when  com- 
pared with  another. 

Pi-TTr  Bag,  an  ;-fEce  in  chanctry  ;  the  tbree  clerks 
of  whicii  record  the  return  of  all  inquffitions  out  of 
every  county,  and  make  all  patents  of  comptrollers, 
gangers,  cuftomtrs,  &c. 

P ETtr-Chopi,  in  ornithology.    See  Motacilla. 
Fhrrr-Fogger,  a  little  tricking  folicitor  or  attor- 
ney, without  either  flcdl  or  conicience. 

Petty,  or  Petit,  Larcenv.    See  Larceny. 
Pettt-  Patees.  among  cnnfedtioners,  a  fort  of  fmall 
pies,  ma',!e  of  a  rich  cruft  filled  with  fweet  meats. 

PETTr- Singles,  among  falconers,  ate  the  toes  of  a 
hawk. 

Petty  Tally,  in  the  fea  lan^^uage,  a  competent  al- 
lowance of  victuals,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Ihip's  compai  y. 

Petty,  or  Petit,  Treafon.  See  Treason. 
PE  TUNSE,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  two  fub- 
llanccs  wliertof  porcelain  or  china  ware  is  made.  The 
petunfe  is  a  cuarfe  kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  the  furface 
of  which  is  not  fo  fmooth  when  broken  as  that  of  our 
common  flint     See  Porc-lain. 

PETWORTH,  in  SnlTcx  in  England,  five  miles 
from  Midhurft  and  the  SufRx  Downs,  and  49  from 
London,  is  a  large,  populous,  and  handfimir  tou  n.  It 
is  adorned  witii  fcveral  feats  of  gentlemen,  particular- 
ly the  magnificent  feat  of  the  Percies,  earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland," many  ot  wfjom  lie  buried  in  a  feparate 
vault  ot  its  church.  The  rectory,  the  richeft  in  the 
county,  is  faiu  to  be  worth  6c cl.  or  ycol.  a  year,  and  is 
in  the  Dnkeof  Soirerftt*s  gift:  in  whrfc armory. in  this 
place,  there  is  a  fword  which,  by  circumllances,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  weaj  on  of  the  famous  Henry 
JHotfpur,  thou,;h  it  is  not  fo  unwieh'y  as  other  ancient 
fword*;  generally  are. 

PEUCED/\NUM,  or  sulphur-wort:  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan^lri:'  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natur;.l  .method  ranking  under 
the  45th  order  Umhellota.  The  fruit  is  lobatec',  ftriated 
on  both  fides,  and  furrounded  by  a  membrane  ;  the 
iHvolucra  are  very  fliort.  There  are  three  fpecies  ; 
none  of  which  have  any  remarkable  properties  except- 
ing the  officinale,  or  common  hog's  fennel,  growing, 
naturally  in  the  Englifh  fait  marfhes.  This  rifes  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  with  channelled  ftalks,  which  di- 
vide into  two  or  three  branches,  e.  ch  <i owned  with  an 
umbel  of  yellow  flowern,  compofed  of  fevcral  fm?ll  cir- 
cular umbels  !  he  roots,  when  bruifcd,  have  a  ftrong 
fetid  fcent  lik-:  fub/nnr,  and  an  acrid,  bitterifh,  un£\u- 
eus  tafte.  Wcunded  in  the  f-irin;^,  they  yield  a  con- 
lidera!)le  quantity  ot  yellow  juice,  which  dries  into  a 
gfuramy  rcfin,  and  retains  the  ftreng  fmell  of  the  root. 
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This  (hould  feem  to  be  poffefTed  of  fome  medicinal  vi'r-  Peute 
tues,  but  they  have  never  been  afccrtaincd  with  any 
precifion.    The  cxpreffed  juice  was  ufcd  by  the  an- 
cients  in  lethargic  diforderg. 

PEUFEMAN  (Peter)  was  horn  at  Rotterdam 
in  1650,  and  was  a  good  painter  of  inanimate  objefls; 
but  the  moft  m.emorable  particular  relative  to  this  ar- 
tift  was  that  inci.  ent  «hich  occnfioned  his  death. 

He  w;i8  rcquefted  to  paint  an  emblematical  p'Sirre  «/ 
of  mortality,  reprefenting  human  (kulls  and  boaes,  iwx- Palnterp 
rounded  with  ritjh  j^emfi  and  mufical  inftruments,  to 
cxpiefs  the  vanity  of  this  world's  pleafures,  amufc- 
ments,  or  pofTeffions  ;  and  that  he  might  imitate  na- 
ture with  the  greater  exudlnefs,  he  went  into  an  ana. 
tomy  room,  where  feveral  flccletcons  hui'g  by  wires, 
from  the  ceiling,  and  hones,  fkulU,  &c.  lay  fcatt-red 
about  ;  and  immediately  prepared  to  make  his  de- 
figns. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  either  by  fatigue,  or 
by  intenfe  fiuJy,  inf'-nfibly  he  fell  afleep;  but  was  fud- 
denly  roufed  by  a  fhock  ot  an  earthquake,  which  hap- 
pened at  that  inftant,  on  the  i(^th  of  September  1^)92. 
The  moment  he  av\oke,  he  obferved  the  fkeletons 
move  about  as  thty  were  fliakcn  in  different  direftion?, 
and  the  loofe  llcuUs  roll  from  one  fi  le  of  the  room  to 
the  other ;  an<i  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  he 
was  {Iruck  with  fuch  a  horror,  that  he  threw  himfelf 
down  ftairs,  and  tumbled  into  the  ftreet  hnlfdead.  His 
frient'b  took  ail  poili'de  pains  to  efface  the  iiiipreffion 
made  on  his  mind  by  that  unlucky  event,  and  acquaint- 
ed him  with  tire  real  caufe  of  the  agitation  of  the  flce- 
letons ;  yet  the  tranf?.6lion  ttill  affected  his  fpirits  in 
fo  violent  a  manner,  that  it  brought  on  a  diforder, 
which  in  a  very  Hiort  time  ended  his  d^ys.  His  ge- 
neral fubjeAs  were  either  allegorical  or  emblematical 
allufions  to  the  fhortnefs  and  raifery  of  human  life. 

PEWrr,  SEA  CROw,  or  Mire  croiu.,  in  ornithology. 
See  L.'  Rus. 

PEWTER,  a  faftitious  metal  ufed  in  making  do- 
meftic  utenfils,  as  plates,  difties,  &c. — The  bafis  of 
the  metal  is  tin  ;  which  is  Converted  into  pewter  by- 
mixing  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  weight  of  tin  with 
15  pounds  of  lead  and  fix  pounds  of  brafs.  —  Befides 
this  compofiticn,  which  makes  the  common  pewter, 
there  are  other  kinds,  compounded  of  tin,  rcgulus  of, 
antimony,  bifmuth,  and  copper,  in  feveral  proportions. 

PEYRERE  ( Ifaac  la^  was  born  at  Bourdeaux^ 
of  protellant  parents.  He  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond«,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  the 
fingularity  of  his  genius.  From  the  perufal  of  St  PanlV 
writings  he  took  into  his  head  to  aver,  that  Adam  was 
not  the  firft  of  the  human  race  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove 
this  extravagant  opinion,  he  publifhed  in  1655  a  book, 
which  was  printed  in  Holland  in  410  w>d  in  i2mo, 
with  this  title,  Praadamitt^Jtve  exercitat'w  fuper  verjibur 
12,  13,  cap.  Epifio/tc  PauA  ad  Romanot.  Thia 
work  was  burnt  at  Paris,  and  the  author  fmprifoned 
at  Bruffels,  through  the  influence  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Maline's  grand  vicar.  The  Prince  of  Conde  having 
obt?ined  his  liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  '61^6, 
and  there  gave  in  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  folemrt 
renunciation  both  of  Cslvinifm  and  Preadamifm.  His 
converfion  was  not  thought  to  be  fincere,  at  lead  with 
regard  to  this  laft  hercfy.  His  defire  to  be  the  head- 
of  a  new  fed  is  evident ;  and  his  book  difcovers  hit 
]  ambition  \ 
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the  30th  of  January 
the  facraments  of  the 


Btnbitlon  J  for  he  there  pays  many  compliments  to  the 
Jews,  and  invites  them  to  attend  his  leftures.  Upon 
his  return  to  Pari?,  notwithftanding  the  earned  folici- 
tations  of  his  hohnefs  to  remain  at  Rome,  he  went 
again  into  the  Prince  of  Conde's  fervice  in  the  quahty 
ot  hbrarian.  Some  time  after  he  retired  to  the  femi- 
nary  des  F'ertus,  where  he  died 
1676,  at  the  age  of  82,  aft^r 
church  had  been  adminiftered  to  him.  Father  Simon 
fays,  that  when  he  was  importuned  in  his  laft  moments 
•to  retraft  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  refpefting 
the  Preadamitea,  his  anf»vcr  was,  Hi  quacunque  igno- 
rant, hlafphemant.  His  having  no  fixed  fentiments  of 
religion  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  more  from  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  than  a  corruption  of  the  heatt;  for  good 
nature,  fimplioity  of  manners,  and  humanity,  feem  to 
have  formed  his  charafter.  '*  He  was,  fays  Niceron, 
a  man  of  a  very  equal  temper,  and  motl  agreeable  con- 
■verla'.ion.  He  was  a  little  too  fond,  liowever,  of  in- 
dulging his  wit,  which  fometimes  bordered  on  raillery; 
but  he  took  care  never  to  hurt  or  wound  the  feelings 
of  his  neighbour.  As  to  his  learning,  it  was  extreme- 
ly limited.  He  knew  nothing  either  of  Greek  or 
Hebrew  ;  and  yet  he  ventured  to  give  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  feveral  paflages  of  the  facred  volume.  He 
piqued  himfelf  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  ;  but 
cxceptioii;  a  few  poets  which  he  had  read,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  adept  in  that  language.  His  ftyle  is  very 
unequal;  fometimes  too  fwelling  and  pompous,  at  o- 
ther  times  low  and  grovelling.*'  Befides  the  work  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  has  left  behind  him,  I,  A  treatife 
as  lingular  as  it  is  fcarce,  intitled,  Du  rappel  des  Juifst 
1643,  ^ recal  of  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  opi- 

nion  of  this  writer,  will  be  not  only  of  a  fpiritual  na- 
ture, but  they  will  he  rt'tnftated  in  the  temporal  blef- 
Cngs  which  they  enjoved  before  their  rejection.  They 
will  again  take  poffeflion  of  the  holy  land,  which  will 
refume  its  former  fertility.  God  will  then  raife  up  to 
them  a  king  more  juft,  and  more  vidorious,  than  any 
of  their  former  fovereigns  had  been.  Now,  though  all 
this  is  doubtlefs  to  be  underftood  fpirituuUy  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  alfo 
to  be  undt-rllod  of  a  temporal  prince,  who  Hiall  arife 
for  the  purpofe  of  effeftino:  the  temporal  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  that  this  prince  (hall  be  no  other 
than  the  king  of  France,  for  the  following  renfons, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  carry  conviction  to  few 
minds:  1.  Bccaufe  the  two  titles  of  Mojl  Chn/llany 
and  of  Eldeji  Son  of  the  Church,  are  afcribed  to  him  by 
way  of  excellence.  2.  Becaufe  it  is  prefum-.ble,  if 
the  kings  of  France  pofTcfs  the  virtue  of  curing  the 
evil  or  fcrofula,  which  can  only  afflid  the  bodies  of 
the  Jews ;  that  they  will  likewife  have  the  power  of 
curing  their  oliftinate  incredulity  and  the  other  inve- 
terate difcafes  of  their  fouls.  3.  Becaufe  the  kings  of 
France  have  for  their  arms  a  ^tur  de  luce  ;  and  be- 
caufe the  beauty  of  the  church  is  in  fcripture  compared 
to  the  beauty  of  lilies.  4.  Becaufe  it  is  probable  that 
France  will  be  the  country  whither  the  Jev/s  (hall  firit 
be  invited  to  come  and  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  wiiitlicr  they  ihall  retreat  from  the  perfecution  of 
the  nations  that  have  dominion  over  them  ;  for  France 
IB  a  land  of  freedom,  it  admits  of  no  flavery,  and 
whoever  touches  it  is  free.  Peyrere,  after  explaining 
his  ftrange  fyllera,  propofea  a  method  of  converting 


the  Jews  to  Chrillianity  ;  a  method,  fays  Niceron,  Peyrca, 
which  will  not  be  acceptable  to  many.    He  propofes  l*<^yroniu«. 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  religion  to  a  bare  faith  or  be-  * 
lief  in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  without 
any  fhadow  of  proof,  that  *'  it  is  as  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  articles  of  our  faith,  as  to  obferve  the  cere- 
monies of  Mofes. — From  this  fchcme  (fays  he)  there 
would  refult  »  double  advantage  to  the  church  ;  the 
reunion  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all  thofe  Chriftians  who  are 
feparated  from  the  body  of  the  church."  Peyrere,  when  he 
wrote  this  book,  was  a  Calvinift  ;  but  his  Calvinifm 
too  nearly  refcmbled  the  Deifm  of  our  age.    He  con- 
feffed  himfelf  that  his  reafon  for  quitting  the  Prote- 
ftnnts  was  on  account  of  thdr  being  che  firft  and  prin- 
cipal oppofers  of  his  book  concerning  the  Preadamite;** 

II.  A  curious  and  entertaining  account  of  Greenland, 
printed  in  8vo,  1647.  When  he  was  allced,  on  occa- 
fion  of  this  work,  why  there  were  fo  many  witches  ia 
the  north  ?  he  replied,  "  It  is  becaufe  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  thefe  pretended  conjurers,  when  condemned 
to  fufFer  death,  is  declared  to  belong  to  their  judges." 

III.  An  equally  interefting  account  of  Iceland,  1663, 
8vo.  IV.  A  letttr  to  Philotimus,  1658,  in  8vo,  in 
which  he  explains  the  rcafons  of  his  recantation,  &c. 
We  find  in  Moreri  the  following  epitaph  of  him,  writ' 
ten  by  a  poet  of  his  own  times. 

La  Peyrere  ici  git,  ce  bon  Ifraelite, 
Huguenot,  Catholiqne,  eniin  Preadamlte  : 
Quatre  religions  lui  plurent  a  la  fois, 
Et  fon  indifference  ctoit  fi  peu  commune, 
Qu'apres  quatre-vingts  ansqu'ileut  a  faire  ua 
choixj 

Le  bon  homme  partit,  &  n'en  choifit  pas  un«. 
PEYRONIUS  (Francis  de  la)  for  a  long  time 
prnft ifed  furgery  at  Paris  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  eclat, 
that  he  obtained  for  himfelf  the  appointcient  of  firft  fur- 
geon  to  LouisXV.  He  improved  this  favourable  fitua- 
tion  with  his  majefty,  and  procured  to  his  profefTion  thofe 
honours  which  had  thecffcft  to  quicken  itsprogrefs,  and 
thofe  eftabliOiments  which  contributed  to  extend  its  be- 
nefits. The  Royal  College  o!  Surgery  at  Paris  was  found- 
ed by  his  means  in  1731,  was  enlightened  by  his  know- 
ledge, and  encouraged  by  hie  munificence.  At  hia 
death,  which  happened  at  Vei  failles  the  24th  of  April 
1747,  he  bequeathed  to  the  fociety  of  furgeons  ia 
Paris  two  thirds  of  his  cffefts,  his  eftate  of  Marigni, 
which  was  fold  to  the  king  for  200,000  livres,  and  • 
his  libraiy.  This  ufeful  citizen  alfo  left  to  the  focie- 
ty of  furgeons  at  Montp.dlier  two  houfes,  fituaced  in 
that  town,  with  ico,ooo  livres,  for  the  purpofe  of 
ereding  there  a  chirurgical  amphitheatre.  He  ap- 
pointed the  fame  fociety  univerfal  legatee  for  the  third 
of  his  effects  ;  and  all  thefe  legacies  contain  claufts 
whofe  fole  objed  is  to  promote  the  public  good,  the 
pcrfcftion  and  improvement  of  furgery  ;  for  which  he 
always  folicited  the  proteClion  of  the  court  At  the 
time  of  the  famous  difpute  between"  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons,  he  entreated  the  Chancellor  d'A^ueffan  to 
build  up  a  brazen  wall  between  the  two  bodies-  "  I 
will  do  fo,  replied  che  miniftcr,  but  on  what  fide  of  the 
wail  (hall  we  place  the  fick:"  Peyronius  afterwards 
behaved  with  more  moderation.  — He  was  a  philofo- 
phcr  without  any  oftentarion  ;  l^ut  his  philofophy  was 
tempered  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  world 
and  with  the  court.  The  acutenefs  and  dchcacy  of 
K  k  2  hi» 
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his  underftanding,  joined  to  his  natural  vivacity,  ren- 
dered his  converfation  a:^reeable  ;  and  all  thefe  advan- 
tages were  crovvmed  with  a  quality  ftill  more  vahiable, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  fympathy  for  thofe  in  diltrefs. 
He  was  no  fooner  known  to  be  at  his  eftate  in  the 
country,  than  hia  houfe  was  filled  with  fick  people, 
who  came  to  him  from  the  diftance  or  7  or  8  leagues 
round  about.  He  had  once  a  plan  of  eftablifhing,  on 
this  fpot,  an  hofpital,  to  which  he  intended  to  retire, 
that  he  might  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
fervice  of  the  poor. 

PEZAY  (N.  MafTon,  marquis  of),  born  at  Paris, 
very  early  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  letters,  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  rrmy.  He  was  m?.de  a  cap- 
tain of  dragoons  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  giving  fome 
lefibns  on  tnftics  to  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  Being 
appointed  infpeftor  general  of  fome  coailing  veffcls, 
he  repaired  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  executed  his 
commiflion  with  more  care  and  attention  than  was  to 
have  been  exptfted  from  a  votary  of  the  mufes.  But 
as,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fhowed  too  much  haughtinefs, 
a  complaint  was  brought  againlt  him  to  the  court, 
and  he  was  banifhed  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  died 
foon  after,  in  the  beginning  of  1778.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Dorat.  He  had 
ftudied,  and  fuccefsfuUy  imitated,  his  manner  of  wri- 
ting ;  but  his  poems  have  more  delicacy,  and  are  lefs 
disfigured  with  trifling  converfations  of  gallantry.  He 
has  left  behind  him,  i.  A  tranflatlon  of  Catullus, 
■which  is  not  much  eltecmed.  2.  Les  Soirees  Helve- 
tiennes,  Alfaciennes,  &  Franc-Comtoifes,  in  8vo,  1770; 
a  work  very  agreeably  diverfified,  full  of  charming 
landicapes,  but  written  with  too  little  accuracy.  3. 
Les  Soirees  Provencpales,  in  manufcript,  which  are  faid 
to  be  nowife  inferior  in  merit  to  the  foregoing  ones. 
4.  La  Rofiere  de  Salency ;  a  paftoral  in  three  aftsj  and 
which  has  been  performed,  with  fuccefs  on  the  Italian 
theatres.  5.  Les  campagnes  de  Mailebois,  in  3  vols 
4to,  and  a  volume  of  maps. 

PEZENAS,  a  place  in  France  about  24  miles  from 
MontpeU.ier.  The  foil  about  it  is  fandy.  The  rock 
is  limcftone.  The  fields  are  open,  and  produce  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  There  ?.re  to  be  feen  at  this  place  the 
extenfive  ruins  of  a  cjilie,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Montmoren-:y  family.  This  ftrong  fortrefs  was 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it  {lands,  and  appears 
to  have  been  complicated  and  full  of  art.  The  walls 
ai-e  lofty,  and  above  8  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  rock, 
which  is  perpendicular,  is  a  mafs  of  fhells,  fuch  as 
turbinas,  oyftcrs,  cockles,  with  a  calcareous  cement. 
From  hence  the  circumjacent  plain,  decked  with  luxuri- 
ant v-rdure,  and  (hut  in  by  rugged  mountains,  affords  a 
mo.^  delightful  profpeft.  E.Long.  3.35.  N.Lat.43.18. 

PEZIZA,  cup-mufhroora,  in  botany;  a  genus  of 
the  natural  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
T«iH  clafs  of  plants.  The  fungus  campanulated  and 
feCile,    Linnaeus  enumerates  8  fpecies. 

PEZRON  (Paul),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Frenchman,  born  at  Hennebon  in  Brittany  in  1C39, 
and  admitted  into  the  order  of  Citeaux  in  1660.  He 
was  a  great  antiquary,  and  was  indefatigable  in  trace- 
ing  the  origin  of  the  language  of  the  Goths  ;  the  re- 
fult  of  which  was,  that  he  was  led  to  efpoufe  a  fyftem 
of  the  world's  being  much  more  ancient  than  modern 
cbiot^ologers  have  fuppcfed.    This  he  communicated 


to  the  public  in  a  treatife  printed  at  Paris  in  1687, 
4to,  intitled.  The  antiquity  of  TitM,  rejlored  and"  de- 
fended aga'tnji  the  Jeius  and  modern  chrono/oge' s.  This 
book  of  Pezron's  was  extremely  admired  for  the  in- 
genuity and  learning  in  it ;  yet  caufed  no  fmall  alarm 
among  the  religious,  againft  whom  he  neverthelefs  de- 
fended his  opinions.  He  went  through  feveral  promO' 
tions,  thclaft  of  which  was  to  the  abbey  of  Charmoye, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  ;  and  died  in 
1 706. 

PHACA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  thedecandria  or-  " 
der,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  r.^nking  under  the  3 2d  order, 
Papileonact£.    The  legumen  is  femibilocular. 

PHiEA,  a  famoud  fow  \<^)ich  infefted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cromyon,  Thefcus  deftroyed  it  as  he 
was  travelling  from  Trcezene  to  Athens,  to  make  him- 
felf  known  to  his  father.  Some  imagine  that  the  boar 
of  CalyJon  fprang  from  this  fow.  According  to  fome 
authors,  Phssa  was  a  woman  who  proftituted  herfelf  to 
ftiangers,  whom  fhe  murdered,  and  afterwards  plun- 
dered. 

PHiEACIA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ifland  Cor- 
cyra,  (Homer,  Scephanus).  Phteaces  the  people, 
(Ovid),  noted  for  their  indolence  and  luxury  :  hence 
Horace  ufes  Phceax  for  a  perfon  indolent  and  fleek  ; 
and  hence  arofe  their  infolence  and  pride,  (Ariftotle). 
The  ifland  wrs  famous  for  producing  large  quantities 
of  the  fineft  flavoured  apples,  (Ovid,  Juvenal,  Proper- 
tius). 

PHiEDON,  a  difciple  of  vSoorates,  who  had  been 
feized  by  pirates  in  his  youth  ;  and  the  philofopher, 
who  feemcd  to  difcover  fomething  uncommon  and 
promifing  in  his  countenance,  bought  his  liberty  for  a 
fum  of  money,  and  ever  after  efteemcd  him.  Phaedon, 
after  Socrates's  death,  returned  to  Eiis  his  native  coun- 
try,  where  he  founded  a  feft  of  philofophers  who  com- 
pofed  what  was  called  the  El'iac  fcbuol.  1  he  name  af 
PhcEdon  is  affixed  to  one  of  Plato's  dialogues. 

PHiE'.DRA  (fab.  liiil.)  was  a  diiu^^hter  of  Minos  and  ' 
Pafiphae ;  (he  married  Thefeus,  by  whom  Hie  was  the 
mother  of  Acamas  and  Demoplioon.  They  had  already 
lived  for  fome  time  in  conjugal  felicity,  when  Venus, 
who  hated'  all  the  defcendanis  of  Apollo,  becaufe  he 
had  difcovei-ed  her  amours  with  Mars,  infpired  Phaj  Ira 
with  the  ftrorigeil  paffion  for  Hippolytus  the  fon  of 
Thefeus,  by  the  amazon  Hippolyte.  This  paffion  flie 
long  attempted  to  ftifle,  but  in  vain;  and  therefore,  in 
the  abfence  of  Thefeus,  fhe  addreffed  Hippolytus  with 
all  the  impatience  of  defponding  love.  He  rejefted 
her  with  horror  and  difdain.  She,  however,  incen fed. 
by  the  reception  fhe  had  met,  refolved  to  pimifh  his 
coldnefs  and  refufal ;  and  at  the  return  of  Thefeus  fhe 
accufed  Hippolytus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  He 
liftened  to  her  accufation  ;  and  without  hearing  Hip. 
polytus's  defence,  he  banifhed  him  from  his  kingdom, 
and  implored  Neptune,  who  had  proir.ifed  to  grant 
three  of  his  requells,  to  punifh  him  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  As  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horfes 
were  fuddenly  terrified  by  a  tea  monfler,  which  Nep- 
tune had  fent  on  the  fhore  ;  and  fee  was  thus  dragged 
through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  his  horfes,  and  cruised  under  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot.  W^hen  his  tragical  end  was  known  at 
Athens,  Phaedra  confefled  her  crime,  and  hung  hey- 
^  felf 
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rus  felf  in  defpair,  unable  to  furvive  one  wliofe  death  her 
extreme  guilt  had  occafioned.  The  death  of  HIppo- 
* .  lytus,  and  the  infamous  paffion  of  Phaedra,  is  the  fub- 
jedl  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripidee  and  of  Seneca. 
She  was  buried  at  TrcEzcne,  where  her  tomb  was  ftill 
to  be  feen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Paufanias, 
near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  flie  had  built  to  ren- 
der the  goddefs  farourable  to  her  inceftuous  paffion. 
Near  her  tomb  was  a  myrtle,  whofe  leaves  were  full 
of  fmall  ht)le3,  which,  it  was  reported,  Phsedra  had 
done  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the  vehemence  of  her  paf- 
fion had  rendered  her  melancholy  and  alraoit  defperate. 
She  was  rcprefented  in  a  painting  in  Apollo's  temple 
at  Delphi,  as  fufpended  in  the  air,  wfiile  her  filler 
Ariadne  flood  near  to  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her. 

PH^DRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  com- 
pofed  five  books  of  fables,  in  laml-^ic  verfe.  He  was  a 
Thracian  ;  and  was  born,  as  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
fome  years  before  Julius  Caefar  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  Roman  empire.  How  he  came  into  the  fervice  of 
Auguftus  is  not  known:  but  his  being  called  y/a^i^Mj'j 
freedman  in  the  title  of  the  book,  fhows  that  he  had 
been  that  emperor's  flave.  The  fables  of  Phssdrus  are 
valued  for  their  wit  and  good  fenfe,  exprefTed  in  very 
pure  and  elegant  language  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  remained  burietl  in  libraries  altogether  unknown 
to  the  public,  until  they  were  difcovered  and  publiihed 
by  Peter  Pithou,  or  PithcEUs,  a  learned  French  gentle- 
nsan,  toward  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  century. 

Ph^edkus  (Thamas)  w  as  a  profeffor  of  eloquence 
at  Rome,  early  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  canon 
of  Lateran,  and  keeper  of  the  library  in  the  V  itican, 
He  owed  his  rife  to  the  afting  of  Seneca's  f^ippolltus, 
in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Pha;dra  ;  from 
whence  he  ever  after  got  the  name  of  Phsdrus.  Eraf- 
mus,  who  tells  this,  fays  he  had  it  from  cardinal  Ra- 
phael Georgian  us,  in  whofe  court-yard,  befcyre  the 
palace,  that  tragedy  was  afted.  The  caufe  of  his  (.:eath 
was  very  remarkable  ;  for  as  he  was  tiding  through 
the  city  on  a  mule,  he  met  a  cart  drawn  by  wild  oxen, 
and  was  thrown  by  his  mule,  who  took  fright  at  them. 
Though  corpulent,  the  cart  fortunately 'paffcd  over 
him  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  as  he  fell  in  the 
fpacc  between  the  wheels;  but  fright  and  the  full  to- 
gether fpoiled  the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood  fo  much, 
that  he  contraded  a  dillemper,  of  which,  after  lan- 
guiihing  fome  time,  he  died  under  the  a^re  of  50.  If 
he  had  lived,  he  would  moil  pr  )bably  have  become  an  au- 
thor; and  perhaps,  adds  Bayle,  have  conhrraed  wh  it  has 
been  obferved  of  hiin,  that  his  tongue  was  better  than 
his  pen.  The  obfervation  was  made  by  Erafmus,  who 
tells  «3, -that  he  knew  and  loved  him  ;  and  owns  that 
he  was  calle  l  thj?  Cicera  of  his  time.  Janus  Parrha- 
fius,  his  colleague,  was  much  grieved  at  his  death,  and 
gave  the  tiths  of  feveral  works,  which  were  almoft 
ready  for  pu:  lie  view. 

PliiENOMENON,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any 
remarkable  appearance,  whether  in  the  heavens  or 
earth,  and  whether  difcovered  by  obfervation  or  expe- 
riment. 

PHAETON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  the 
Sun,  or  Phoebus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 
He  was  fori  of  Cephahis  and  Aurora;  according  to  He- 
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fiod  and  Paufanias;  or  of  Tlthonus  and  Aurora,  ac- 
cording to  ApoUodorue.  He  is,  however,  more  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be  the  fon  of  Phoebus  and 
Clymene.  He  was  naturally  of  a  lively  difpofition, 
and^  a  handfome  figure.  Venus  became  enamoured  of 
him,  and  entruited  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  he- 
temples.  This  diftinguifhing  favour  of  the  goddefs 
rendered  him  vain  and  afpiriag  ;  and  when  Epaphus, 
-  the  fon  of  lo,  iiad  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that 
he  was  not  the  fon  of  Phoebus,  Phaeton  refolvcd  to 
know  his  true  origin,  and  at  the  iniiigation  of  his  mo- 
ther he  vifited  the  palace  of  the  fiin.  He  begged 
Phocbur,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father  he  would  give 
him  ineonteilable  proofs  of  his  paternal  tendernefs,  and 
convince  the  worfd  of  his  legitimacy.  Phoebus  re- 
ceived him  with  great  tendernefs,  and  fwore  by  Styx 
to  grant  whatever  he  requelled  as  a  proof  of  his  ac- 
knowledging him  for  his  fon.  The  youth  boldly  aflc- 
ed  the  direction  of  the  chariot, of  the  fun  for  one  day. 
His  father,  grieved  and  furprifed  at  this  demand,  ufed 
all  his  arguments  to  diiluade  him  from  the  rafh  at- 
tempt ;  but  all  was  in  vain  :  and  bemg  by  his  oath  re- 
duced to  fubmit  to  his  oblitnacy,  entrufted  him  with 
the  reins,  after  he  had  dire  vied  him  how  to  ufe  them. 
The  y  oung  adventurer  was  however  foon  fenfible  of  his 
madnefs.  He  was  unable  to  guide  the  fiery  Oeeds  ; 
and  loofing  the  reins,  Jupiter,  to  prevent  his  confu- 
ming  the  heavens  and  earth,  ftruck  him  with  a  thun- 
derbolt, and  hurled  him  from  his  feat  into  the  river 
Eridanus  or  Po.  His  fillers  Phaethufa,  Lambetia,  and 
Phcebe,  lamenting  his  lofs  upon  its  banks,  were  changed 
by  the  gods  into  black  poplar  trees;  andCycnus  king 
ofLiguria,  aifo  grieving  at  his  fate,  was  transformed  - 
into  a  fwan. 

The  poets  fay,  that  while  Phaeton  was  driving  the 
chariot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  Ethiopians  was 
dried  up  ;  and  their  fl<in  became  black  ;  a  colour  which 
18  ftill  pieferved  among  the  gieateft  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  torrid  zone.    The  territories  of  Libya 
were  alfo,  they  tell  us,  parched  up,  on  account  of  their 
too  great  vicinity  to  tiie  fun  ;  and  ever  fince,  Africa,  ■ 
unable  to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulnefs. 
has  exhibited  a  iandy  councry  and  uncultivated  vvafte,  , 
According  to  thofe  who"  explain  this  poetical  fable,  . 
Phaeton  was  a  Ligurian  prince,  who  ftudied  aftrono- 
my,  and  in  whofe  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  ■ 
was  vifited  with  unc«mraon  heats. 

Phaeton,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  anferes;  the  charafters  of  which 
are:  The  bill  is  lharp,  llrai^rht,  and  pointed;  the  nof- 
ti-ils  are  oblong,  and  the  hinder  toe  is  turned  forward. 
There  are  two  Ipecies,  vix. 

J.  The  demerfus,  or  red- footed  pinguin,  has  a  thick,^ 
arched,  red  bill  ;  the  head,  hind-part  of  the  neck,,  and 
the  back,  of  a  duflcy  purplifh  hue,  and  brcaft  and  belly 
white;  brown  wing«,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white; 
mftead  of  a  tail,  a  few  black  bnttles  ;  and  red  legs.  It 
is  found  on  Pinguin  i/le,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
IS  common  all  over  the  South  Seas,  and  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  goofe. 

2.  The  ethereus,  or  tropic  bird,  is  about  the  fizte  of 
a  partridge,  and  has  very  long  wings.  The  bill  is  red, 
with  an  angle  under  the  lower  mandible.  The  eyes 
are  encompafTed  with  black,  which  ends  in  a  point  to- 
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Phaj^oti.  wards  the  back  of  the  head. 

^  V  larger  qiiill  feathers,  towards  their  ends,  are  black,  tip- 
ped with  white  ;  all  the  reft  of  the  bird  is  white, 
except  the  back,  which  is  variegated  with  curved  lines 
of  black.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  vcrmiHon  red.  Th« 
toes  are  webbed.  The  tail  confilh  of  two  long  ftraight 
narrow  feathers,  alnaoft  of  equal  breadth  from  their 
quills  to  their  points.  See  Plate  CCCLXXXIX. 

"  The  name  tropic  bird  (fays  Lnha^fi),  given  to  this 
genus,  arifes  from  its  being  chiefly  found  within  the 
tropic  circles  ;  but  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  they 
never  ftrjy  voluntarily,  or  arc  driven  beyond  them; 
for  we  have  met  with  a  fewinftances  to  prove  the  con- 
trary (a).    It  is,  however,  fo  generally  found  within 
the  tropical  limits,  that  the  fight  of  this  bird  alone  is 
'  fufGcient  to  inform  the  mariner  of  a  very  near  approach 
to  if  not  his  entrance  therein.  It  has  alfo  been  thought 
to  portend  the  contiguity  of  land(B);  but  this  has 
often  proved  fallacious,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  at 
very  great  diftances  therefrom.  The  flight  of  this  bird 
is  often  to  a  prodigious  height;  but  at  other  times  it  is 
feen,  along  with  the  frigate  pelican,  booby,  and  other 
birds,  attending  the  flying  fifhes  at  their  rife  froni  the 
water,  driven  from  their  native  element  into  the  air  by 
their  watery  enemies,  the  fhark(c),  porpoife,  albicore, 
bonito,  and  dolphin,  which  purfue  them  beneath,  and 
prey  upon  them.    Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  obferved 
to  reft  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  have  been  now 
iind  then  feen  in  calm  weather  upon  the  backs  of  the 
drowfy  tortoifes,  fupinely  floating  in  the  fea,  fo  that 
they  have  been  eafily  taken  by  the  long  boat  manned. 
On  ftiore  they  will  perch  on  trees ;  and  are  faid  to 
breed  in  the  woods,  on  the  ground  beneath  them. 
They  have  been  met  with  in  plenty  on  the  iflands  of 
St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  Mauritius,  New  Holland,  and 
various  places  in  the  South  Seas  ;  but  in  no  place  fo 
numerous  as  at  Palmerfton  Tfland,  where  thefe  birds, 
as  well  as  the  frigates,  were  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the 
trees  were  abfolutely  loaded  with  them,  and  fo  tame, 
that  they  fuffcred  themfelves  to  be  taken  off  the  boughs 
with  the  hand.  At  Otaheite,  and  in  the  Friesdly  ifles, 
fhe  natives  give  them  the  names  of  haingoo  and  too/aiee. 

•'As  the  tropic  bird  ftieds  the  long  tail  feathers  every 
year,  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  ifles  as  they  frequent, 
colled  and  make  \ik  of  them  by  way  of  ornament  in 
various  manners  ;  they  are  worn  in  the  caps^  of  the 
Sandwich  iflanders,  being  in  great  plenty  at  Tahoora, 
as  alfo  in  various  parts  of  their  drefs ;  but  in  none  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  mourning  garment  of  Ota- 
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Three  or  four  of  the  heite,  in  which  ifland  numbers  are  picked  up  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  where  it  alfo  breeds.  The  fltfh 
cannot  be  called  good,  but  was  found  fufficiently  ac- 
ceptable to  thofe  who  had  long  been  confined  to  fait 
li^Blffions  and  in  which  ciroumltancc  the  failors  did 
not  defpife  it." 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  called  by  Latham 
the  white  tropic  bird.  It  is  lefs  than  the  one  we  have 
already  defcribcd,  and  is  found  in  as  rainy  placet 
as  it.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  in  gtneral  of  a 
filvery  white.  The  yellow  tropic  bird  is  a  further  va- 
riety of  the  fame  fpeciea,  the  plumnge  being  of  a  yel- 
lowifli  white.  Thefe  diff'erences,  Mr  Latham  thinks, 
arife  merely  from  age,  if  they  are  not  the  dittinguifh- 
ing  mark  of  fex. 

3.  The  black-billed  tropic  bird  is  fmaller  than  any 
of  the  former.  The  bill  is  black ;  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings  is  ftriated,  partly 
black  and  partly  white  ;  before  the  eye  there  is  a  large 
crefcent  of"  black,  behind  it  is  a  ftreak  of  the  fame  ; 
the  forehead  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a  pure  white  colour  ;  the  quills  and  tail  are  marked 
as  the  upper  parts,  but  the  ends  of  the  fir  ft  are  white, 
and  moft  of  the  feathers  of  the  bft  are  marked  with 
dul]<y  black  at  the  tips ;  the  fides  over  the  thighs  are 
ftriated  with  black  and  white  ;  the  legs  are  black. 
One  of  thefe  was  found  at  Turtle  and  Palmerftori 
iflands,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  is  in  the  pofleflion  of 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

4.  The  rcd'tailed  tropic  bird  is  in  length  about  two 
feet  ten  inches,  of  which  the  two  tail  feathets  alone 
mcafure  one  foot  nine  inches.  The  bill  is  red  ;  the 
plumage  white,  tinged  of  an  elegant  pale  rofe-colour  ; 
the  crefcent  over  the  eyes  is  fomewhat  abrupt  in  the 
middle  ;  the  ends  of  the  fcapulars  are  marked  with 
black.  This  bird  is  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  two 
middle  long  tail  feathers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  deep 
red  colour,  except  the  lhafts  and  bafe,  which  are  black; 
the  fiJes  over  the  thighs  are  dulky  ;  and  the  legs  arc 
black. 

*'  This  fpecies  (fays  Latham)  is  met  with  frequent- 
ly at  large  as  the  others,  but  does  not  fecm  to  be  fo 
far  fpread.  Our  navigators  met  with  them  in  various 
places,  though  they  were  feldom  feen  by  them  on  fhore 
except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  which  is  in  September 
and  Oftober.  They  are  found  in  grrat  numbers  in  the 
ifland  of  Mauritius,  where  they  make  the  neft  in  hol- 
lows in  the  ground  under  the  trees  ;  the  eggs  are  two 
in  number,  of  a  yellowilh  white  marked  with  rufous 
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(a\  "  Dr  Forfter  obferves,  that  they  are  never  feen  beyond  28  degrees  of  latitude  ;  but  others  talk  of  their 
foreadina  far  beyond  it.  In  lat.32.  45.  Ell.  Narr.  ii.p.  64.-33-  'O.  N  Cook's  loft  Vny.  in.  p.  178.-3S.  34- 
I  Park  Fov  P  I  ^8.  29.  S.  Haiuhf.  Foy.  iii.  p.  77-  This  is  mentioned  as  not  being  common  ;  but 
K.lm  favs'  he  met  with  thefe  in  40  degrees  north.  See  Trav.  i.  p.  22.-And  a  friend  of  mme  alfured,  me, 
that  he  L  one  in  latitude  474-  north ;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferved.  that  it  was  the  lirft  inftancc  he  had 
ever  known  of  fuch  a  circwnftance.  .  ,     ,         •  ,  .1 

(b)     Ulloa's  Foy.  ii.  p.  301.    He  obferves,  that  they  feldom  are  met  with  above  eight  or  ten  leaguei 

^'""Tc^^^  Souahs  conduBor,  delphinus  phoc^najcomler  thynnusjcomber  pelamu,  delphinus  coryph^na.  See  Phil.Tranf. 
vol  Ixviii  p  800.  It  is  there  obferved,  that  the  flying  flfli  is  able  to  fly  60  or  moie  yards  at  one  ftretch, 
Ld  repeat  it  a  fecond  or  even  a  third  time,  only  the  flighteft  momentary  touch  of  the  ^f^^^J^^^  ^ 
conceived  intervetiing ;  and  it  is  common  in  thefe  flight*  for  them  to  fly  agamft  ftnps,  or  fall  oh  the  deck. 
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fpotf.  The  fame  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
introduftion  of  paradife  grackles  into  the  Ifland  of 
Bourbon,  from  whence  they  fpread  into  that  of  Mau- 
ntiup ;  at  firll  intended  for  the  very  ufeful  purpofe  of 
deftroying  the  locufts  and  prafhoppers,  which  fwarmed 
there  to  a  great  degree  :  the  refiilt  of  their  prodigious 
increafe,  and  the  unlooktd  for  confequence  of  it,  he 
has  likewife  mentioned.  Thefe  bird«,  we  are  told, 
arc  great  enemies  to  the  tropic  birds,  ocular  de- 
monftration  of  which  was  had  by  M.  de  Querhoent  ; 
for,  being  feated  beneath  a  tree  in  which  wtie  perch- 
ed a  number  of  the  grackles,  he  obferved  a  tropic  bird 
come^to  its  hole,  in  order  to  go  to  the  neft  5  but  the 
grackles  attacked  the  bird  all  at  once,  and  obliged  it 
to  fly  off ;  it  then  returned  with  its  confort  in  com- 
pany, but  without  effeft,  as  they  wete  both  driven 
away,  as  the  fingle  one  had  been  before  ;  when  the 
grackles  returned  to  their  tree,  and  the  fpeftator  left 
them  in  that  fituation. 

"  I  his  fpecies  of  tropic  bird  has  been  met  with  in 
feveral  places  of  the  South  Seas  ;  very  common  at  Pal- 
itierfton  and  Turtle  iflands  ;  at  Hervey's  ifland  in  the 
greateft  plenty,  and  of  which  confiderable  numbers 
were  killed  for  provifions  ;  and  here  alfo  they  make 
the  nefts  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Mauritius.  The 
name  it  is  known  by  at  Otaheite  and  the  Friendly  ifles 
is  taumgge  and  tottoV  See  Diomedea  and  Pinguin. 

PHAGEDENA,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  corro- 
ding ulcer. 

PHAGEDENIC  MEDicrNEs,  thofe  ufed  to  cat  off 
proud  or  fungous  flefii ;  fuch  as  are  all  the  cauflice. 

Phagedenic  Water,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  water 
made  from  quicklime  and  fublimate  ;  and  is  very  effi- 
cacious in  the  cure  of  phagedenic  ulcers.  To  pre- 
pare this  water,  put  two  pounds  of  frefh  quicklime 
JH  a  large  earthen  pan,  and  pour  upon  it  a*x)ut  ten 
pounds  of  rain-water;  let  them  ftand  together  for  two 
days,  ftirring  them  frequently  :  at  laft  leave  the  lime 
to  fettle  well,  then  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination, 
filtrate  it,  and  put  it  up  in  a  glafs  bottle,  adding  to  it 
an  ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  powder ;  which 
from  white  becomes  yellow,  and  links  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vcffel.  The  water  being  fettled,  is  fit  for  ufe 
in  the  cleanfing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off 
fupcrfluous  flefh,  and  efpecially  in  gangrenes;  in  which 
cafe  may  be  added  to  it  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  fpirit 
of  wine. 

PHALiENA,  the  Mot  H,  in  zoology,  a  genua  of 
infe<Sls  belont^ing  to  the  order  of  Itpidoptera.  The 
feelers  are  cetaceous,  and  taper  gradually  towards  the 
points  ;  the  wings  are  often  bent  backwards. 

Barbut  divides  this  genus  into  eight  families,  and 
we  are  told  that  there  are  no  lefs  than  460  fpecies.  The 
names  of  the  feversl  families  are  given  by  Barbut  as 
follows:  I.  The  atiaci,  whofe  wings  incline  down- 
w;ard8  and  are  fpread  open  :  they  have  peftinated  an- 
tennas without  a  tongue,  or  peftinated  antennas  with  a 
fpiral  tongue,  or  cetaceous  antennas  with  a  fpiral  tongue. 
2.  The  bom!  yces,  whofe  wings  cover  the  body  in  a  po- 
fition  nearly  horizontal,  and  which  have  peAinated  an- 
tennae. They  are  either  elingues,  which  want  the 
tongue,  or  have  it  fo  fhort  as  not  to  be  manifeflly 
fpird  ;  their  wings  are  cither  reverfed  or  deflefted  : 
or  fpirilingues,  which  have  a  fpiral  tongue  j  and  are 
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either  Iseves  with  fmooth  backs,  or  criftata  dorfo  with  Phalawia. 
a  kitid  of  creft  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  hack.    3.  The  — nr~~^ 

noftuas,  whofe  wings  are  incumbent  as  in  the  bomby- 
ces,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  formation  of 
the  antennas,  which  are  cetaceous-  The  noAuas  are 
either  elingues,  wanting  tnjigues,  or  fpirilingucs  ha- 
ving fpiral  tongucH.  4.  The  geometras,  whofe  \\inga 
when  at  reft  are  extended  horizontally  :  the  cntennje 
in  one  fubdivifion  of  this  feftion  are  pedinated,  in  an- 
other cetaceous  ;  the  under  wings  in  each  of  thefe  di« 
vlfions  are  either  angulated,  or  round  with  entire  edges. 
5.  The  tortrices.  The  wings  are  exceeding  obtufe, 
their  exterior  margin  is  curve,  and  declines  toward* 
the  fides  of  the  bedy.  They  have  fhort  palpi.  6  The 
pyralidts.  The  inner  margins  of  the  wings  in  this 
iedion  are  laid  one  over  the  other ;  the  wings  them- 
felves  decline  a  little  towards  the  fides  of  the  body, 
and  in  fhape  refemble  a  delta  ;  they  have  confiderable 
palpi  of  different  forms.  7.  The  tineas.  wings 
are  wrapped  up  or  folded  round  the  body,  fo  as  to  give 
the  infeft  a  cyhndrical  form;  the  forehead  is  flretched 
out  or  advanced  forwards.  8.  The  alucitas.  The  wings 
of  this  divifion  are  fplit,  or  divided  into  branches  al- 
moft  to  their  bafe. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  genus  vary  much  as  to  fize, 
and  confiderahly  as  to  their  fliape  and  number  of  feet. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  caterpillars  of  almoit  every  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus  are  found  with  ro,  12,  14,  and  16 
feet.  The  laft  are  the  moft  common  a/id  the  largeft  j 
thofe  of  10  and  12  feet  are  called  geometry.  Amongft 
the  gcometrse  caterpillars  (fays  Barbut)  there  are  fome 
very  fingular,  whether  for  their  colour,  or  the  tubcr- 
cula  which  they  beiir,  or  laftly  for  the  difference  of 
their  attitudes.  Msny  refemble  fmall  branches  orbits 
of  dry  wood  ;  and  that  refemblance  may  be  a  means  of 
faving  many  of  thofe  infeds  from  the  voracioufnefs  of 
birds,  who  do  not  fo  eafiiy  difoern  them.  Other  cater- 
pillars are  very  hairy,  while  feveral  are  quite  fmooth  f 
the  latter  have  a  cleanlier  look,  whereas  t)ie  hairy  ones 
have  fomething  hideous,  and  may  even  be  hurtful  when 
touched. 

All  the  caterpillars  of  phalasnas,  after  having  feve- 
ral times  caft  their  floiigh,  fpin  their  cod,  in  which 
they  are  transformed  to  chryfalids.  But  the  texture 
of  the  cod,  the  finenefs  of  the  thread  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  and  the  different  matters  joined  to  the 
threads,  are  infinitely  various. 

*♦  The  chryfalids  of  phalasnae  are  generally  oblong 
ovals,  not  angulous  as  thofe  of  butterflies,  nor  fo  foon 
transformed  to  perfed  infeds.  They  remain  a  much 
longer  time  within  the  cod,  the  greateft  part  not  co- 
ming forth  till  the  enfuing  year.  Some  I  have  met 
with  that  remained  in  that  ftate  during  two  or  three 
years  fuccefTively.  Heat  or  cold  contribute  greatly  to 
forwird  or  put  back  their  final  metamorphofis  ;  a  hdt 
which  may  be  afcertained  by  procuring  them  a  certain 
degree  of  moderate  heat,  by  which  means  one  may  fee 
phalsenas  brought  forth  upon  one'a  mantle-piece  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

"  The  phalcens?  or  perfed  infefts  fprung  from  thofe 
cods,  are  generally  more  clumfy  and  hcivy  than  but- 
terflies ;  their  colours  are  likewife  more  brown,  dim, 
and  obfcure,  though  there  are  fome  phaltenae  whofe  co- 
lours are  very  lively  and  brilliant.    Several  of  them 
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fly  only  In  the  evening,  keeping  quiet  and  clofe  under 
leaves  in  the  day-time  ;  and  this  has  induced  fome  au- 
thors to  give  them  the  name  of  night  butterflies.  In 
fummer  evenings  they  find  their  way  into  rooms,  at- 
traAed  by  the  lights  routld  which  they  are  feen  10 
hov«:r.  And  indeed  a  fure  method  of  catching  a  great 
number  of  phaloenze  is  to  hunt  them,  by  night  in  a 
bower  with  a  lantern.  They  all  refort  to  the  light 
of  the  lantern,  about  which  great  numbers  of  them 
may  be  caught. 

*'  A  remarkable  circumftance  has  been  obferved  of 
thefe  phalsens,  which  is,  that  the  females  of  fome  of 
them  are  without  wings.  By  their  looks  they  never 
would  be  taken  for  phalsnae.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large,  ftort,  fix-legged,  creeping  animal, 
while  their  male  is  winged  and  aftive.  Yet  this  heavy 
creature  ia  a  real  phalasna,  eafily  diftinguifbed  by  its 
ancennx.  It  even  has  wings,  but  fo  fhort  that  they 
are  no  more  than  fmall  protuberances  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thorax,  and  that  appear  quite  ufelefs. 
Thofe  phalsnie  whofe  females  are  deftitute  of  wings 
are  genemlly  in  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  antennae 
Rve  pedifiated.  The  unwinged  females  have  antennae 
fimllar  to  thofe  of  the  males,  but  with  fhortcr  beards 
only.  Their  body  is  alfo  charij;ed  w  ith  fcales,  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  infefts  of  this  order." 

To  defcribe  every  fpecies  of  this  extenfive  genus 
would  be  impoffible  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  take  no- 
tice of  a  very  few,  of  which  we  have  given  engra- 
vings. 

The  phalaena  attacus  pavonia  minor. 
Plite  CCCLXXXIX.     The  wings  of 
fays  Barbut,  are  brown,  undulated,  and 
having  fooie  grey  m  the  middle,  and  - 
line  broad  i  in  its  colour  yellowlfh  grey 
■part  has  more  of  the  grey  caft,  but  the  extremities  of 
the  wings  before  the  margin  h?.ve  a  broad  band  of 
brown.    The  four  wings,  as  well  above  as  beneath, 
have  each  a  large  eye,  which  eyes  are  I)lack  cncom- 
psfTed  with  a  dun-coloured  circle,  and  above  that  with 
a  femicircle  of  white,  then  another  of  red,  and  laflly 
the  eye  is  terminated  by  a  whole  circle  of  black.  A- 
-crofs  the  middle  of  the  eye  is  drawn  tranfvcrfely  a 
fmall  whitifh  Une.    The  caterpillar  is  prreen,  has  16 
feet  with  rofe-colour  tubercula,  charged  with  long 
baits  terminated  by  a  fiuall  knob  ;  befides  which,  it 
has  dun-colour  or  reddiih  rings.     It  is  found  upon 
fruit-trees. 

Phalsena  alucita  pentadaayli,  2.  The  eyes  of 
this  fpecies  are  black  ;  the  body  is  of  a  piale  yellow. 
The  wings  are  fnow  white,  and  the  infeft  keeps  them 
ftretched  afunder  when  at  reft.  The  fuperior  are  di- 
vided in  two,  or  rather  appear  compofed  of  two  ftumps 
of  bird's  fe?.thers  united  at  the  bafe.  The  inferior  ones 
are  likewife  divided  into  three  threads  or  briftles, 
which  are  furni(hed  on  both  fides  with  fine  fringes. 
The  caterpillar  is  of  a  green  colour,  dotted  with  black, 
and  charged  with  a  few  hairs.  It  feeds  upon  grafs, 
changes  to  a  chryfalis  in  or  about  September,  and  ap- 
pears a  moth  in  Auguft,  frequentin>i  woods. 

Phalccna  noftua  ehnguis  humtdi,  N-'3.  In  this  fpe- 
cies the  wings  of  the  male  are  of  a  fnowy  white  ;  of 
the  female  yellowifh,  with  ftreaks  of  a  deeper  hue  ; 
the  (houldcrs,  abdomen,  &c.  in  both  fexes,  are  deep 
^-■ellow.   The  antennK  arc  peAinated  and  Ihorter  than 
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the  thorax.    The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  Phal» 
burdock,  hops,  &c.  changes  into  a  chryfalis  in  May,  ~v- 
appears  in  the  winged  ftate  in  June,  frequenting  low 
marfhy  grounds  where  hops  grow. 

Phalaena  nodua  pronuba  fpirilinguis,  N'' 4.  The 
thorax,  head,  antennae,  feet,  and  upper  wings,  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  more  or  lefs  dark,  fometimes  fo  deep  as 
to  be  nearly  black,  but  often  of  a  bluiflt  caft.  The 
upper  wings  are  moreover  fomewhat  clouded,  and  have 
two  black  fpots,  one  on  the  middle,  the  other  towards 
the  outward  angle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wing.  The 
under  ones  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  with  a 
broad  black  band  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  wing,  of 
which  it  follows  the  direftion.  The  caterpilfar  is 
fmooth  ;  to  be  found  on  feveral  plants,  but  particularly 
upon  the  thlafpi  and  fome  other  cruciferous  plants.  It 
keeps  in  concealment  during  the  day,  and  only  feeds 
by  night.  Its  metamorphofisfis  performed  underground, 
and  fome  varieties  of  colour  are  obfervable  amongft 
thefe  caterpillars ;  fome  being  green,  others  brown ; 
which  latter  yield  males,  the  former  females. 

Phalaena  tortrix  prafinana.  The  fuperior  wings  of 
this  fpecies  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  having  two  dia- 
gonal yellow  bars  on  each,  the  body  and  inferior  wings 
are  whitifh,  fiiaded  with  yellowifla  green.  The  caterpil- 
lar is  a  pale  yellowifli  green,  ornamented  with  fmall 
brown  fpecks  or  fpots,  the  tail  being  forked  and  tipt 
with  orange  red  colour  ;  feeds  on  the  oak,  changes  to 
a  chryfahs  in  September,  and  afl'uraesthe  liy-ftatc  about 
May,  frequenting  woods. 

PHALANGIUM,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  They  have  eight 
feet,  two  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  placed  very  near 
each  other,  and  other  two  on  the  fides  of  the  head  : 
the  feelers  referable  legs,  and  the  belly  is  rotsnd. 
There  are  nine  fpecies. 

Mr  Barbut  only  defcrlbes  one  fpecies,  wz.  the  pha- 
langium  opiHs  of  Linnaeus.  His  defcription  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Its  body  is  roundiOi,  of  a  i'ufl<y  brown  on  the 
back,  with  a  duflcier  fpot  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  near 
the  middle  of  it.  The  belly  is  whitiih  ;  the  legs  are 
extremely  long  and  flender.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
head  there  Hands  a  little  eminence,  which  has  on  it  a 
kind  of  double  crefl;,  formed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of 
minute  fpines  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall  and  black,  and  arc 
two  in  number.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Jhepherd 
Spider. 

"  This  fpecies  of  fpider  muhiplies  Angularly.  They 
are  great  fpinners.  In  autumn  the  ftubble  is  quite  co- 
vered with  the  threads  of  thefe  fpiders,  by  means  of 
■which  they  travel  with  eafe,  and  enfnare  their  prey. 
However,  thofe  threads  are  thought  rather  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  fpecies  of  tick  called  autumnal-tveaver .  A 
fmall  degree  of  attention  difcovers  an  amazing  multi- 
tude of  °thofe  ticks  almoft  imperceptible,  and  that  i« 
their  work.  The  threads,  when  united,  appear  of  a 
beautiful  white,  wave  about  in  the  air,  and  are  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  virgin's  threads.  Sortie 
naturaliftn  think,  that  thofe  threads,  floating  in  the  air, 
ferve  the  infeft  as  fails  to  waft  it  through  the  air,  and 
as  a  net  to  entrap  infeds  on  the  wing  ;  for  remnants 
of  prey,  fay  they,  are  dilcoverable  in  them.  As  to 
thofe  parcels  in  which  nothing  is  feen,  they  are  only 
efiays  rejefted  by  thofe  travelling  infeds.  The  analogy 
between  the  phalangium  and  the  crssb,  and  the  facility 
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'^^ih  wliicli  It  ;part8  with  its  legs  to  Fave  tKe  ^e'ft  of  tbe 
fcody,  lias  raifed  a  prefumption  that  its  ?egs  might 
grow  agara,  as  do  thofe  of  crabs  and  lobfters.  Country 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  endeavouir  at  afcertaiu- 
ing  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations.'*  ' 

PHALANGOSIS,  in  furgery,  is  k  tumor  and  re- 
laxation of  the  eye-hds,  often  fo  great  aato  deform  the 
(eye,  and  confiderably  to  impede  vifion.  Sometimes  the 
«ye-lid  wbtn  in  this  ftate  fabfides  or  finks  down,  occa- 
fioned  perbaps  either  by  a  palfy  of  the  mnfole  which 
fuftains  and  elevates  the  eye-Ud,  or  elfe  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  cutis  above^  from  various  caufes.  Some- 
times an  oedematoas  or  aqueous  tumor  is  formed  on 
the  eye-lids,  fo  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  vifion  ; 
but  this  laft  cafe  (hould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other, 
and  may  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  internal  afid 
«  topical  medicines,  fuch  as  purges  and  diuretics  given 
inwardly,  and  a  comprefs  dipped  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine 
and  lime  water.  But  in  the  paralytic  or  relaxed  cafe, 
the  ufe  of  cordial  and  nervous  rnedicines  muft  be  pro- 
pofed  internally  ;  and  outwardly,  balfam  of  Peru  and 
Hungary  water  are  to  be  employed.  If  all  thefe  fail, 
the  remaining  method  of  cure  is  to  extirpate  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  the  relaxed  cutis  ;  and  then,  after 
healing  up  the  wound,  the  remainder  will  be  f  ufficient* 
iy  fhoitened. 

PHALANX,  m  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fquare  bat- 
talion of  foldiers,  with  their  fhields  joined  and  pikes 
croffiiig  each  other  ;  fo  that  it  was  next  to  impoffible 
to  break  it. 

The  Macedonian  phnlnnx  is  fiippofed  by  fomc  to 
have  had  the  advantage,  in  valour  and  ftrength,  over 
the  Roman  legion.  Its  number  was  8000  men.  But 
the  word  phalanx  i?  ^ifed  for  a  party  of  28,  and  feveral 
other  numbers  ;  and  even  fometimea  for  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  foot.    See  Legion. 

Phalanx  is  applied,  by  anatomlfts,  to  the  three 
rows  of  fmall  bones  which  foi-m  the  fingers.  In  na- 
tural hiftory  it  is  a  term  which  Dr  Woodward  and 
fome  other  v/riters  of  foffils  have  ufed  to  exprefs  an 
arrangement  of  the  columns  of  that  fort  of  foiEl  co- 
ralloide  body  found  frequently  in  Wales,  and  called 
\ward*i  Uthojlrot'ion.  In  the  great  variety  of  fpecimens  we  find 
'if  Fojf.  of  this,  fome  have  the  whole  phalanx  "of  columns  crack- 
ed throvgh,  and  others  only  a  few  of  the  external  onesi 
but  thefe  cracks  never  temain  empty,  but  are  found 
filled  rjp  with  a  white  fpar,  as  the  fmaller  cracks  of 
ftone  ufuafly  are.  This  is  not  wonderful,  as  there  is 
much  fpar  in  the  compofition  of  thi«  follll ;  and  it  is 
cafily  wafhed  out  of  the  general  mafs  to  fill  up  thefe 
cracks,  and  is  then  always  found  pure,  and  therefore 
of  its  natural  colour,  white. 

The  lithoftrotion,  or  general  congeries  of  thefe  pha- 
langes of  cohimns,  is  commonly  found  immerfed  in  a 
grey  ftone,  and  found  On  the  tops  of  the  rocky  cliffs 
about  Milford  in  Wales.  It  is  ufually  ereS,  though 
fomewhat  inclining  in  fome  fpecimens,  but  never  lies 
,  horizontal.  It  fcems  to  have  been  all  white  at  firft, 
but  to  have  been  fince  gradually  tinftured  with  the 
matter  of  the  ftone  in  which  it  lies.  The  fingle  co- 
lumns, which  form  each  phalanx,  are  uftially  round  or 
Cylindric,  though  fometimcs  flatted  and  bent ;  fome  of 
them  are  alfo  naturally  of  an  angular  figure  ;  thefe, 
■  however,  are  not  regular  in  the  number  of  their  angles, 
fome  confiftmg  of  three  fides,  fome  of  five,  «nd  fome 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  i. 
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(of  Teveii  3  Ibme       liexan;gular  alfo,  but  fliefe  are  IFfh^anri* 

fcarce.    They  are  from  five  or  fix  to  fixteen  inches  in  V~*^ 

length  4  and  the  largeft  are  near  half  an  inch  over,  the 

leaft  about  a  qxiaTter  of  an  inch  \  the  greater  number 

are  very  equal  to  one  another  in  fize  ;  but  the  fides  of 

the  columns  being  unequal,  the  fame  column  meafures 

of  a  different  thicknefs  when  meafured  different  ways ; 

the  phalanges  or  congeries  of  thefe  are  fometimes  of  a 

foot  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  columns  are  often  burft,  as  if  they  had  been  af- 
fefted  by  external  injuries;  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  not  formed  before  feveral  other  of  th*  extraneous 
foffils;  for  there  are  found  fometimes  fliella  of  fea-fiHies 
and  entrorchi  immerfed  and  bedded  in  the  bodies  of  the 
columns.  It  appears  plainly  from  hence,  that  vhen 
thefe  bodies  were  wafhed  out  of  the  fea,  and  toffed 
about  in  the  waters  which  then  coveted  the  tops  of 
thefe  cliffs,  this  elegant  foffil,  together  with  the  ftony* 
bed  in  which  it  is  <:ontained,  were  fo  foft,  that  thofe 
other  bodies  found  entrance  into  their  very  fubftance, 
and  they  were  formed  as  it  were  npon  them.  This 
foffil  takes  an  elegant  polifh,  and  makes  in  that  ftate  a 
very  beautiful  appearance,  being  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
common  white  marble,  and  carrying  th«  elegant  ftruc- 
ture  vifible  in  the  fmalleft  lineaments. 

PHALARIS,  a  remarkable  tyraat,  born  at  Crete, 
where  his  ambitious  defigns  occafioned  his  banKhment  S 
he  took  refuge  in  Agrigentum,  a  free  city  of  Sicily, 
and  there  obtained  the  fupremc  power  by  ftratagem. 
The  circumftance  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  pre- 
ferve  his  name  in  hiftory  is  his  cruelty  ;  in  one  aft  of 
which  he  gave,  however,  an  example  of  ftvi<3.  juftice.  It 
is  thus  related :  Perillus,abrafs  founder  at  Athens,know- 
ing  the  cruel  difpofition  of  Phalar is, contrived  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  punifhment  for  him  to  inflift  on  his  fubjefts. '  He 
caft  a  brazen  bull,  bigger  than  the  life,  with  an  opening 
in  the  fide  to  admit  the  viftims  ;  who  being  fhut  up  in 
the  body,  a  fire  was  kindled  under  it  to  roaft  them  tt> 
death  ;  and  the  throat  was  fo  contrived,  that  their  dy- 
ing groans  refembled  the  roaring  of  a  bull.  The  ar- 
tift  brought  it  to  the  tyrant,  expefting  a  great  reward. 
Phalaris  admired  the  invention  and  workmanfhip,  but 
ordered  the  inventor  to  be  put  Into  it  to  make  the  firft 
trial.    In  allufion  to  which,  Ovid  fays^ 

-Neque  en'm  lex  aquior  ulla-f 


^lam  necis  artifices  arte per'ire  fua. 

The  end  of  this  deteftable  tyrant  is  differently  rela- 
ted ;  but  it  is  very  generally  believed,  with  Cicero, 
that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Agrigentines  ;  and, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  at  the  inftigation  of  Pythagoras. 
Ovid  tells  us,  that  his  tongue  was  "cut  out ;  and  that 
he  was  then  put  into  the  bull  to  perifh  by,  the  fame 
flow  fire  by  which  means  he  had  murdered  fo  many 
before.  Others  fay  that  he  was  ftoned  to  death;  and 
all  agree  that  his  end  was  violent.  He  reigned,  Eu- 
febius  fays,  28  years;  others  fay  16.  After  all,  there 
is  great  uncertainty  both  as  to  his  life,  death,  and  hi- 
ftory. Many  of  the  circumftances  related  of  him, 
as'they  are  collc6led  by  Mr  Boyle,  depend  upon  the 
authenticity  of  thofe  epiftles  which  go  under  the  name 
of  the  tyrant ;  and  which  have  been  Juftly  queftioned^ 
and  with  great  probability  rejeded,  as  the  fpurious 
produftlon  of  fome  modern  fophift.  See  Bentlev, 
p.  177.  col.  2. 

Id  I  Phalar  1% 


II 

Phallus. 


found  to  be 
other  fmall  birds. 
It  ia  ufed 
endures  much 
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Phalaris,  or  Canary-grafs,  in  botany;  a  genus  of 
the  tiigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants.    The  calyx  13  blvalved,  carinated,  and  equal  in 
length,  containing  the  corolla.    There  are  ten  fpccics, 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  the  canarieafis,  or 
manured  Canary-grafs;  and  the  arundinacea,  or  reed 
Canjry-grafs.    l  hefe  are  both  natives  of  Britain.  The 
firft  grows  by  the  road  fides ;  and  is  frequently  culti 
vated  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which  ar 
the  beft  food  for  the  Canary  and 
The  fecond  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
for  thatching  ricks  or  cottages,  and  er 
longer  than  ilraw.    In  Scandinavia  they  mow  it  twice 
»-year,  and  their  cattle  e:it  it.    There  is  a  variety  of 
this  cultivated  in  our  gardens  with  beautifully  ftiiped 
leaves.    The  ftripes  are  generally  green  and  white  ; 
but  fometi'.nes  they  have  a  purplilh  call.  This  is  com- 
Koiily  ealkd  painted  lady-grafs,  or  tadies  trcjfcs. 

PHALER^,  aniong  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
military  rewards  beftowed  f«r  fonie  fignrJ  ad:  of  bra- 
very. Authors  do  not  agree  whether  the  Phalerx 
•were  a  fuit  of  rich  trappings  for  a  horfe,  or  golden 
chains  fomething  like  the  torques,  but  fo  formed  as  to 
hing  down  to  the  breaft  and  difplay  a  greater  profii- 
fion  of  ornament.  The  laft  opinion  appears  to  have 
the  greater  prevalence,  but  perhaps  both  are  true. 

PHALEREUS  (Nepos),  a  village  and  port  of 
Athens ;  this  laft  neither  large  nor  commodious,  for 
■which  renfon  ThemWocles  put  the  Athenians  on  build- 
ing the  Piraeeua;  both  joined  to  Athens  by  long  walls. 
The  Phalefeus  lay  nearer  the  city  (Paufanias).  De- 
metrius Phalcreu.s,  the  celebrated  foholar  of  Theo- 
phraftus,  was  of  this  place ;  to  whom  the  Athenians 
erefted  above  300  ftatues;  which  were  afterwards  de- 
flroyed  by  his  enemies,  on  his  flight  to  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt  (Strabo).  Here  Demofthsnes  was  wont  to 
declaim,  to  accuftom  his  voice  to  furmount  the  noife 
and  roaring  of  the  fea;  a  juft  and  lively  ensblem  of  po- 
pular afTemblies. 

PHALEUCIAN  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe  confifting  of  five  ^"eet ;  the  firft  of  which  is  a 
fpondce,  the  fecond  a  daAyl,  and  the  three  laft  tro- 
chees. 

PHALLUS,  the  woREt,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of 
the  ordei  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  fungus  is  reticulated  above  and  fmooth 
below.    There  arc  two  fpecies. 

1.  The  efculentus,  or  efculent  morel,  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  growing  in  woods,  groves,  meadows,  pafturcs, 
ice.  The  fubftance,  when  recent,  is  wax  like  and 
friable  ;  the  colour  a  whitifh  yellow,  turning  brownifh 
in  deeay  ;  the  height  of  the  whole  fungus,  about  four 
cr  five  inches.  The  ftalk  id  thick  and  clumfy,  fome- 
what  tuberous  at  the  bafe,  and  hollow  in  the  middle. 
The  pileus  Is  ekher  round  or  conical  ;^  at  a  medium 
about  the  fize  of  an  egg,  often  much  larger;  hollow 
fvithin  ;  its  bafe  united  to  the  ftalk  ;  and  its  furface 
cellular,  or  latticed  with  irregular  finufes.  The  mag- 
nified feeds  are  ovak  It  is  much  efteemed  at  table  both 
xecenl  and  dried,  being  commonly  afed  as  an  ingre- 
dient to  heighten  the  ftavour  of  ragouts.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Gledkfchj  that  morels  are  obfervcd  to  grow 
in  the  woods  of  Germany  in  the  greateft  plenty  in 
thofe  places  where  charcoal  has  been  made,  Hence 
the  good  women  who  coUeft  them  to  fell,  receiying  a 
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hint  how  to  encourage  their  growth,  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  make  fires  In  certain  places  of  the  woods, 
with  heath,  broom,  vaccinium,  and  otlitfr  material*,,  in  " 
order  to  obtain  a  more  plentiful  crop.  This  ftrange 
method  of  cukivating  morels  being  Iiowever  fometimes 
attended  with  dre  idful  confcquences,  large  woods  ha- 
ving been  fet  on  fire  and  deltroyed  by  it,  the  magi- 
ftrate  thought  fit  to  interpofe  his  authority,  and  the 
pra£licc  is  now  interdifted. 

2.  The  impndicus,  ftinking  morel,  or  flinkhorn?,  19 
alfo  a  native  of  Biitain,  and  found  in  woods  and  on 
banks.  It  arifes  from  the  earth  under  a  veil  or  voiva, 
fhaped  exaClly  like  a  hen's  egg,  and  of  tlie  faae  co- 
lour, having  a  long  fibrous  radicle  at  its  bafe.  Thia 
e,:g  like  volva  iscompofedof  two  coats  or  membranes, 
the  fpace  between  whith  is  full  of  a  thick,  vifcij, 
Iranfpartnt  matter,  which,  when  dry,  glues  the  coat» 
together,  and  ftiines  like  varnifh.  In  the  next  liage 
of  growth,  the  volva  fuddenly  burfts  into  fcveral 
ceraced  permanent  fegments,  from  the  centre  of  which 
ariffs  an  ereft,  white,  cellular,  hollow  ftalk,  al)Out  five 
or  fix  inches  high  and  one  thick,  of  a  wax  like  friable 
fubftance,  and  moft  fetid  cadaverous  fmell,  conical  at 
each  end,  the  bafe  inferted  in  a  white,  concave,  mem- 
branaceous  turbinated  cup,  and  the  fummit  capped 
with  a  hollow,  coni  -al  pikns,  an  inch  long,  having 
a  reticulated  cellular  furface,  its  bafe  detached  from  the 
ftalk,  and  its  fummit  uinbilicatcd,  the  umbilicus  fome- 
times perforated  and  fometimes  clofed.  The  untier 
fide  of  this  pileus  is  covered  with  a  clear,  vifcid,  gela- 
tinous matter,  fimilar  to  that  found  between  the  mem- 
branes of  the  volva  ;  and  under  this  vifcid  matter,  con- 
cealed in  reticulated  receptacles,  are  found  the  feeds, 
which  when  magnified  appear  fpherical.  As  foon  as 
the  volva  burfts,  the  plant  begins  to  diffufe  its  intole- 
rable odours,  which  are  fo  powerful  and  widely  ex- 
panded, that  the  fungus  may  be  readily  diLovered  by 
the  fcent  only,  before  it  appears  to  the  fight.  At  this 
time,  the  vifcid  matter  between  the  coats  of  the  volva, 
grows  turbid  and  fufcous  ;  and  when  the  plant  attaina 
its  full  maturity,  the  clear  vifcid  fubftance  in  the  pileus 
becomes  gradually  difcoloured,  putrid,  and  extremely, 
fetid,  and  foon  afterwards  turns  blackifh,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  feeds  and  internal  part  of  the  pileus  it- 
felf,  melts  away.  The  fetid  fmell  then  begins  to  re- 
mit, the  fungus  fades,  and  continues  for  a  fhort  time 
faplefs  and  coriaceous,  and  at  laft  becomes  the  food  of 
worms.  The  cadaverous  fcent  of  this  fungus  greatly 
allures  the  flies  ;  which,  lighting  upon  the  pileus,  aru 
entrapped  in  the  vifcid  matter,  ana  perifti.  We  are 
informed  by  Gleditfch,  that  the  vulgar  people- in  Thu- 
ringia  call  the  unopened  volvat  by  the  ridiculous  name 
of  ghojls  and  damotis  eggs  ;  and  that  they  colleA  and 
dry  them  either  in  the  fmoke  or  open  air,  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  ufe  them  in  a  glafs  0/  fpirits  as.  an 
aphrodifiac. 

Phallus,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  the  emblem 
of  fecundity.  It  was  very  fervently  worfhipped  by 
women,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  were  barren.  Thi* 
cuftom  was  introduced  among  the  Greek^  and  feftir. 
vals  in  honour  of  it  were  called phaluca.  See  Mysrk- 
RIE8,  38,  &c.  Among  the  Hindoos  a  fimilar  et»- 
blcm  called  lingam  is  ufed,  ami  for  fimilar  piu-pofcf* 
See  Hindoos,  n^  4. 

PHALTl,  or  Phaxtiel,  fbn  of  Lai/h.   He  mar- 

3  "^^^^i 


ried  Micha],  after 


HA  [ 

Saul  had  taken  her  from  David 


but  David 

( I  Sam 


afterwards 
44.  2. 


took  her  away  from  Phalti 

.  .  ^.n  ^.  Saoi.m.  15.)    Some  bterpreters 

Ire  of  opinion  Phaltl  did  not  meddle  with  Michal  all 
the  lime  fhe  contiaued  in  his  houfe,  for  fear  thac  both 
of  them  fhould  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  to  be  m- 
H\acd  oa  adulterers  (Levit.  xx.  10.),  becaufe  Michal 
had  not  been  legally  divorced  ;  but  ihefe  reafons  are 
frivolous.  Saul  looked  upon  Divid  as  a  rebel  to  his 
Icing,  and  an  outhw-,  whofe  goods  and  wives  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  he  could  abfolutel^^difpofe  of.  He 
would  not  have  given  Michal  to  Phsdtl,  nor  would  he 
have  received  her,  if  he  had  not  thou^rht  he  might 
fife  her  as  hie  wife  If  Michal  had  no  children  l^y 
Phaltt,  by  whom  then  were  thnfc  children  that  the 
fcripture  fays  ihe  had,  fince  it  is  known  fhe  had  none 
by  David  ?  See  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  and  vi.  a 3. 

PHANATIC,  or  Fanatic,  a  vifionary  ;  one  who 
fancies  he  fees  fpearcs,  fpirita,  apparitions,  or  other 
imaginary  objefts,  even  when  awake ;  and  takes  them 
to  be  real.    Scc  Phantasy  and  Fanatic. 

Such  are  phrenetics,  necromancers,  hypochondriac 
perfons,  lycanthropi,  &c.  See  Phrenetic,  Hypo- 
chondriac, LVCANTHROPI. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  applied  to  enthufiafts,  pre- 
tenders to  revelation,  new  lights,  prophecies,  &c.  See 
Enthusiast,  and  SscoND 

PHANTASIA  was  the  daughter  of  ^icarchus  of 
Ivlemphis  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  (he  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on  the  return 
of  UiyfTes  to  Ithaca,  from  which  corapofitions  Homer 
copied  the  greatetl  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  when 
he  vifited  Memphis,  where  they  were  depofited. 

PHANTASM,  a  term  fomctimes  ufed  in  a  fyno- 
Bymous  fenfe  with  idea,  or  notion  retained  in  the  mind, 
0f  an  external  objeA. 

PHANTASY,  or  Fancy,  the  Imagination ;  the  le- 
cond  of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  foul,  by  which  the 
fpecies  of  objeds  received  by  the  external  organs  of 
fenfe  are  retained,  recalled,  further  examined,  andeuhcr 
compounded  or  divided.  See  Imaginaticn  ;  and  Me- 
taphysics, Part  1.  Chap.  ii. 

Others  define  the  phantafy  to  be  that  internal  fenfe 
or  power,  whereby  the  ideas  of  abfcnt  things  are  form- 
ed, &nd  reprefented  to  the  mind  as  If  they  were  pre- 
fent.  In  melancholies  and  madmen  this  faculty  is  very 
ftiong,  reprcfenting  many  extravagant  and  monflrous 
things,  and  framing  its  images  as  hvely  as  thofe  of  fen  - 
fation  :  whence  the  vifions  and  deceptions  thofe  per- 
fons  are  liable  to. 

PH  ANUEL,  of  the  tribe  of  Afher,  the  father  of 
a  holy  widow  and  prophetefs  called  Anna,  who  was  in 
the  temple  when  our  Saviour  was  prcfented  there  b.y 
his  oarents  (Luke  ii.  36,  37,  38.) 

PH  AON,  a  young  man  of  Mytilene,  m  the  ifland 
of  Lelbos,  received  from  Venus,  as  fable  reports,  an 
alabalier  vafe  filled  with  an  effence  which  had  the  vir- 
tue  of  conferring  beauty.  He  had  no  fooner  anointed 
his  body  with  it  than  he  became  the  moft  beautiful  <?>T 
men.  The  ladies  of 'Mytilene  fell  defperately  in  love 
with  him ;  and  the  celebrated  Sappho  threw  herfelf 
down  a  precipice  becaufe  hc  would  n©t  encourage  her 
paflTion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  hulband 
%vho  XuTprifed  him  with  his  wife.    We  jbave  in  Ovid  a 
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letter  from  Sappljo  to  Phaon,  which  Mir  Pope  has 
tranflatcd  into  Englifli  verfe. 

PHARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  between  Egypt  ^ 
and  Arabia  Petraea ;  or,  according  to  Pt<^emy,  at  a 
promontory  fituated  between  the  Sinus  HeroopoHtes 
and  Elartiticus  of  the  Red  Sea ;  where  Ifmael  is  faii 
to  have  dwelt.  In  Hebrew  it  is  Paran,  and  in  moft 
interpreters;  Phnran^  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  Phh- 
ranit^,  the  people  (Ptolemy.)  Paran  or  Pharan,  the 
name  of  the  wildernefs  in  its  neighbourhood,  adjoining 
to  Kadelh. 

PHARjE  (anc.  geog.),  a  ta^^n  of  Achaia  in  Pelo- 
J)0nnefu8,  on  the  river  Pierus,  70  ftadia  from  the  fea, 
and  to  the  fouth  of  Patrap  1 50  ftadia.  Aiiother,  of 
Crete  (PHny)  ;  a  colony  from  the  Phare  of  Meffenia 
(Stephanus.)  A  third  Phara,  or  Pherts  (Strabo,  Pto- 
lemy) ;  Phara,  a,  (Polybius)  ;  a  town  of  Meffenia, 
on  the  river  Nedo  (Strabo)  ;  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Sinus  Meflenius,  and  to  the  north-weft  of  Abea.  An- 
ciently read  Pharis  in  Homer  (Paufanias,  Statius), 
though  now  read  Phare.  Pharita  is  the  name  of  the 
people. 

PHARAMOND  is  the   name  which  is  glvea 
by  the  generality  of  hiftorians  to  the  firft  king  of 
France.    He  is  faid  to  have  reigned  at  Treves,  and 
over  a  part  of  France,  about  the  year  420  ;  and 
to  have  been  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Clod  ion  :  but 
the  account  which  is  given  of  thtfe  two  princes  ia 
very  uncertain.    U  is  probable  Pharamond  was  pro- 
perly no  more  than  a  general  of  an  army,  the  head 
of  a  military  fociety  of  Franks,  who  were  mafters 
of  their  perfons  and  their  fortunes.  Gregory  of  Toui3 
fcems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.    «•  It  is  not  gene- 
rally  known  (fays  he)  who  was  the  firft  king  of  the 
French.     Sulpitius  Severus,  who  mentions  fevcral 
things  refpeftiog  that  nation,  takes  no  notice  of  its 
firft  monarch ;  he  only  fays  that  it  had  generals."  Be 
that  as  It  may,  the  ipftitutlon  of  the  famous  Salique 
law  (fo  named  from  the  Salians,  the  moft  illuftrious 
of  the  Franks)  is  generally  attributed  to  Pharamond. 
«•  This  law  fixed  the  punifiiment  of  crimes,  and  vari- 
ous points  of  police.    There  is  no  juft  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  it  exprefsly  fettled  the  right  of  fucceffion 
to  the  crown  :  it  only  fayf,  that,  with  relation  to  the 
SaHc  land,  women  have  no  ftiare  of  heritage,  without 
rcftriaing  it  to  the  royal  family  in  particular  ;  for  al). 
thofe  were  generally  called  Salic  lands  which  were  held 
by  right  of  conqueft ;  and  it  is  cafy  to  conceive  that  a 
nation  of  foldiers,  whofe  general  was  their  king,  would 
not  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.    A  long 
cuftom,  fupported  by  the  principles  of  the  nation, 
came  in  time  to  be  the  eftabliOied  law  of  the  kingdom." 
{See  M.  Ahbe  Milloti  Elm.  de  I'Hiftoire  de  France^ 
torn.  I.) 

PHARAOH,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  Jofephus  fays,  thatlill  tlie  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  Minaius  the  founder  of  Memphis,  who  hved  fe- 
vcral ages  before  Abraham,  fcive  always  had  the  name 
of  Pharaoh,  down  to  the  times  of  Solomon,  for  more 
than  3300  years.  He  adds,  that  in  the  Jigyptiwi 
language  the  word  i'Aar^cj?' iignifies  a  ijTif ;  and  that 
thofe  princes  did  not  affume  this  name  but  when  they 
afccnded  the  throne,  at  which  time  they  quitted  alfo 
-their  former  naaje.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
L  1  2  fay* 


Phari. 


Pharaoh* 


Pharafili 
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^  %8  Jofephus,  that  Herodotus  n&iwes  none  of  the  kings  entertained 
°f  %ypt  after  Minaeus  the  builder  of  Memphis,  though 
he  had  330  kings  for  hife  fucceflors,  becaufe  they  had 
all  the  name  of  Pharaoh ;  but  becaufe  this  name  did 
not  pafs  to  women  alfo,  he  names  an  Egyptian  qdeen 
Nicaule  whs  fucceeded  thcnv.  Laftly,  1  find,  adds 
Jofephus,  from  the  ancient  records  of  our  nation,  that 
from  the  age  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt  had  any 
longer  the  name  of  Pharaoh. 

But  Jofephus  is  not  very  accurate  in  this  paflage. 
True  it  13,  Herodotus  fays,  that  Mines,  or  Minseus, 
•bras  the  firft  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  Memphis; 
that  there  were  330  kings  after  him  in  Egypt;  thai 
after  them  there  was  a  queen  called  Nicotris,  and  not 
'Nicaule,  as  Jofephus  writes  it  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
thefe  kings  had  no  other  name  but  Pharaoh 


Hero- 
dotus fays  exprefsly,  that  in  the  books  of  the  Egyp. 
tian  priefts  were  read  the  names  and  the  catalogue  of 
330  kings  ;  that  in  tWs  number  of  330  there  were 
18  Ethiopians,  and  a  woman  that  was  a  foreigner 
called  Nicotris,  and  that  all  the  others  w'cre  Egyptians. 
Thefe  princes  therefore  had  every  one  his  proper  name 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  So 
likewife  we  fee  in  the  fragments  of  Manctho,  that  every 
king  of  Egypt  had  a  name  peculiar  to  him  ;  and  we 
find  the  name  Pharaoh  only  in  Scripture 

What  Jofephus  adds  concerning  queen  Nicaule,  or 
Nicotris,  whom  he  pretends  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Scripture 
(  I  Kings  X.  1,2,  &c.),  is  entirely  fabulous  ;  tmd  as  to 
what  he  fays,  that  fmce  the  time  of  Solonhon  the  kings 
of  Egypt  have  no  longer  had  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  is 
manifeftly  falfe,  fince  we  ftill  find  this  name  in  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  Kings,  under  Hezekiah  {  2  Kings  xvfii. 
21.)  ;  under  Jofiah  (xxiii.  29,  30,  33,  &c.),  where  this 
name  is  joined  to  Necho,  which  was  the  proper  name 
of  this  prince  ;  under  Jehoiakim  (xxiii.  35.)  ;  and  in 
the  prophets  Ifiiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,'who  are 
nsuch  later  than  Solomon.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Pharoah  to  their  kings  as 
long  as  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  common  ufe,  and 
as  long  as  their  kings  were  of  their  own  nation  :  but 
after  the  conquell  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  that  the  Grecians  introduced  their  language  with 
their  government,  the  name  of  Pharaoh  was  known  no 
longer  among  them.  The  firft  prince  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Pharaoh  was  he  in  whofe  time  Abraham 
went  down  to  Egypt,  when  Sarah,  who  pafTed  only 
for  Abraham's  fifter,  was  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh 
brought  to  his  palace  in  order  to  become  his  wife.  See 
Abraham.  But  the  Lord  fmote  Pharaoh  and  his 
family  with  great  infirmities,  and  gave  him  to  know 
that  fhe  was  Abraham's '  wife ;  whereupon  Pharaoh 
fent  for  Abraham,  rettorcd  him  his  wife,  and  at  the 
fame  time  gave  orders  that  he  fiiould  be  conduced  out 
•of  Egypt,  with  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him.  See 
Sarah. 

The  fecond  Pharaoh  f^oke  of  by  the  Scripture  is  be 
that  reigned  when  Jofeph  arrived  there.  This  prince 
or  his  fucceflbr  had  the  myfterious  dream  of  the  fat 
and  lean  kine,  and  the  feven  full  and  barren  ears  of  ' 
corn,  which  Jofeph  explained  fo  well  to  his  fatisfac- 
*tion,  that  he  made  him  governor  of  his  houfe  and  of 
all  Egypt^  referving  only  to  himfelf  the  name  of  a 
king.    This  19  the  fame- Pharaoh  that  fent  for  and 
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the  patriarch  Jacob  and  his  family  In 
Egypt,  and  gave  thefn  the  land  of  Gofhen  for  their 
habitation.    See  Joseph  and  JaCo3. 

The  third  Pharaoh  known  in  holy  writ  is  he  that 
perfecuted  the  Ifraelites.  Mofes  tells  us  that  he  was 
-a  new  king,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  Jofeph  (Exod. 
1.  8.)  This  prince,  obferving  that  the  Ifraehtes  were 
become  very  numerous  and  powerful,  refolved  to  de'. 
prefs  them  by  hardfhip  and  labour ;  and  fet  cruel  and 
pitilefs  tailcm afters  over  them.  But  the  more  he  op- 
prefTed  them,  tlje  fatter  they  multiplied  ;  infomuch  that 
he  gave  orders  l»«he  Egyptian  midwives,  who  aflifted 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  labour,  to  put  all  the 
male  children  to  death,  and  to  fave.  alive  the  females 
only.  But  this  command  was  not  ftriftly  executed. 
The  midwives  feared  the  Lord,  and  preferved  alive 
not  only  the  fen.alc  children,  but  the  males  alfo. 

Pharaoh,  feeing  this  projeft  did  not  fuccced  to  his 
wilhes,  pubhfhed  a  decree  (Exod.  i..22.)  that  all  the 
male  children  born  of  Hebrew  women  ftioiild  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  and  that  only  the  females  fhould  be 
fpared.  This  order  was  rigoroufly  executed  ;  yet  by 
the  providence  of  GoH  Mofes  was  preferved,  and  cverx 
brought  up  in  Pharaoh's  own  court,  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter, who  by  chance  had  found  the  child,  as  he  was 
expofed  upon  th^fNile. 

Mofes  being  grown  up,:and  having  killed  an  Egyp. 
tian  who  had  abufed  an  Hebrew,  was  obliged  to  fiy 
from  Egypt  to  avoid  that  death  that  Pharaoh  haS 
threatened  him  with. 

Several  years  after,  being  about  80  years  old,  he 
returned  again  by  an  order  from  God,  and  performed 
mighty  miracles  before  Pharaoh.  See  Moses.  There 
is  a  good  dtal  of  probability  that  this  Pharaoh  before 
whom  Mofes  appeared,  and  in  whofe  fight  he  fmote 
Egypt  with  fo  many  plagues,  was  a  different  perfoa 
from  him  who  would  have  laid  hands  on  him  after  he 
had  fldin  the  Egyptian.  This  fame  Pharaoh  having  at 
laft  been  compelled  to  fend  away  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
fuffer  them  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  foon  repented  of  the 
leave  he  had  given,  and  purfued  them  at  the  head  of 
hii  army  with  his  chariots.  But  he  was  drowned  ia 
the  Red  Sea,  wherein"  he  had  rafhly  entered  in  the 
eager nefs  of  his  purfuit.  Some  hiftorians  pretend  to 
give  us  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  ;  fome,  as  Appi'on, 
call  him  Amofis  or  Amafis  ;  Eufebius  calls  him  Chea- 
chris  ;  Ufher  calls  him  Amenophis  ;  but  we  may  affure 
ourfelves  that  there  can  be  nothing  certain  in  all  this. 

'i  he  fifth  Pharaoh  known  to  us  is  he  that  gave  pro- 
teftion  to  Hadad  fon  oF  the  king  of  Edom,  who  gave 
him  to  wife  the  fitter  of  his  own  queen,  enriched  him 
with  lands,  and  brought  up  his  fon  Genubah  in  hre 
own  court.  Hadad  returned  to  Idumea  after  the  death 
of  David. 

1  he  fixth  Pharaoh  is  he  that  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  :-^olomon  king  of  the  Hebrews  ( i  Kings 
iii.  1.);  and  having  taken  Gezer,  he  fet  ic  on  fire, 
drove  the  Canaanites  out  of  it,  and  gave  it  for  a  pre- 
fent  to  Solomon,  in  lieu  of  &  dowry  for  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  married  to  this  prince  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) 

The  feventh  is  Shifhak,  who  entertained  Jeroboam 
in  his  dominions,  a  rebeUious  fubjeft  of  Solomon,  and 
offered  him  a  refuge  in  oppofition  to  the  king  his  maf- 
ter.  The  fame  Shittiak  declared  war  againft  Reho- 
boam  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Solomon,  bcfiegcd  and 
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ifaofii  took  Jerufalem,  carried  away  all  the  king's  treafures, 
--  and  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  particulaily  the 
golden  bucklers  that  Solomon  had  ma.de.    See  Shi- 

SHAK. 

The  eighth  is  that  Pharaoh  with  whom  Hezekiah 
made  a  league  againft  Sennacherib  king  of  Affyria,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3290.  See  Sennacherib.  This 
Pharaoh  is  probably  the  fame  whom  Herodotus  names 
Sethon,  prieft  of  Vulcan,  who  came  to  meet  Senna- 
,9herib  before  Pelufium,  and  to  whofe  affiftance  Vulcan 
■fent  an  army  of  rats,  which  gnawed  the  bow-ftrings 
and  the  thongs  of  the  bucklers  of  Sennacherib's 
foldiers. 

,  The  ninth  is  Pharaoh-Necho,  or  Nechos,  ion  of 
PfammiticiM,"  who  made  war  with  Jofiah,  and  fubdued 
him.  Herodotus  alfo  mentions  this  prince.  See  Ne  cho, 
and  Egypt,  11. 

The  tenth  is  Pharaoh  Hophmh,  who  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Zedekfah  king  of  Judah,  and  attempted 
16  come  to  his  aflittance  againft  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Chaldea.  It  was  againft  this  Pharaoh  that  Ezekiel 
pronounced  feveral  of  his  prophecies  (See  Ezek  xxix. 
XXX.  xxxi.  xxxii  )  He  is  called  Apries  in  Herodotus, 
1.  ii.  c.  161.    He  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Habakkuk  ii. 

15,  16.    See  alfa  Ifaiah  xix.  xx.  and  Jeremiah  xlvi. 

16,  &c.    See  Apries,  and  Egypt,  n"  13,  &c. 
PHARAON  is  the  name  of  a  game  of  chance,  the 

principal  rules  of  which  are  :  the  banker  holds  a  pack 
confiilingof  52  cards;  he  draws  all  the  cards  one  after 
the  other,  and  lays  them  down  alternately  at  his  right 
and  left  hand ;  then  the  ponte  may  at  his  pleafure  fet 
one  or  more  ftakes  upon  ose  or  more  cards,  either 
before  the  banker  has  begun  to  draw  the  cards,  or 
after,  he  has  drawn  any  number  of  couples.  The 
banker  wins  the  ftake  of  the  ponte  when  the  card  of 
the  ponte  comes  out  in  an  odd  place  on  his  right  hand, 
but  lofes  as  much  to  the  ponte  when  it  comes  out  in 
an  even  place  on  his  left  hand.  The  banker  wins  half 
the  ponte's  ftake  when  it  happens  to  be  twice  in  one 
couple.  When  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  but  once 
in  the  ftock- happens  to  be  the  laft,  the  ponte  neither 
wins- nor  lofes ;  and  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  but 
twice  in  the  llock,  and  the  laft  couple  containing  his 
card  twice,  he  then  lofes  his  whole  ftake.  De  Moivre 
has  ftiown  how  to  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  in  any 
circumftance  of , cards  remaining  in  the  ftock,  and  of 
the  number  of  times  that  the  ponte's  cards  is  contained 
in  it.  Of  this  problem  he  enumerates  four  cafes,  viz. 
when  tke  ponte's  card  is  once,  twice,  three,  or  four 
times  in  the  ftock.    In  the  firft  cafe,  the  gain  of  the 

banker  is.      n  being  the  number  of  cards  in  the  ftock. 
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De  Moivre  has  calculated  a  table, 
exhibiting. this  gain  or  lofs  for  any  particulsr  circum- 
flance  of  the  play  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  at  this  play 
the  leaft  difadvantage  of  the  ponte,  under  the  fame 
circumftances  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock,  is  whea 
the  card  of  the  ponte  is  but  twice  in  it,  the  next 
greater  when  three  times,  the  next  when  once,  and 
the  greateft  when  four  times.  He  has  alfo  demonftrated, . 
that  the  whole  gain  per  cent  of  the  hanker,  upon  all  the 
money  that  is  adventured  at  this  game,  is  2 1.  193.  lod. 
See  De  Moivre's  Doftrine  of  Chances,  p.  77,  &c. 
p.  loy,  &c. 

PHAREZ,  fon  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
27,  28,  (Sec.)  Tamar  being  juft  ready  to  he  in,  found 
herfelf  with  child  of  twins.  One  of  them  appeared 
firft,  and  putting  his  arm  out,  he  immediately  drew 
it  back  again.  The  midwife  tied  a  foarlct  thread 
upon  his  arm,  to  c'iftinguilh  him  for  the  firft-born : 
but  having  withdrawn  his  hand,  his  brother  got  before 
him  into  the  world:  whereupon  he  was  •.::dled  by  his 
mother  Pharez,  i.  e.  one  l>reaiir!g  forth  ;  as  the  other 
with  the  thread  on  his  hand  was  called  Zarah.  The 
fons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul  (Numb.  xxvi. 
20,  21.)  F.  Calmet,  upon  this  article,  explains  the 
text  as  if  Pharez,  and  not  Zarah,-  had  put  out  his 
hand,  and  drew  it  in  again. 

PHARISEES,  a  famous  feft  of  the  Jews,  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders,  which  they  derived  from  the  fame 
fountain  with  the  written  word  itfclf;  pretending  that 
both  wer-s  delivered  to  Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,  and 
were  therefore  both  of  equal  authority  From  their 
rigorous  obfervancc  of  thefe  traditions,  they  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  more  holy  than  other  men  :  and 
therefore  feparated  themfelves  from  thofe  whom  they 
thought  finners  or  profane,  fo  as  not  to  eat  or  drink 
with-  theni ;  and  hence,  from  the  Hebrew  word phar'uy 
which  fignifies  "  to  feparate,"  they  had  the  name  of 
Pharifees  ox  Separat'ijh. 

This  fc£t  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  moftcon- 
fiderable  among  the  Jews  ;  but  its  original  is  not  very 
well  known  (a)  :  however,  it  was  in  great  repute  ia 

the 


(a)  The  Jefuit  Scrrariup  places  their  firft  rife  about  the  time  of  Efdras;  becaufe  it  was  then  that  the 
Tews  firft  bega  n  to  have  interpreters  of  their  traditions.  Maldonat,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  have  this  fed 
to  have  arifen  among  the  Jews  till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Chnft.    Others,  perhaps  with  more  probability, 

'jtefer  th<-  origin  of  the  Pharifees  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Dr  Lightfoot  thinks,  that  Pharifaifm  rofe  up  gradually,  from  a  period  which  he  does  not  allign,  to  the 
maturity  of  a  f^a.    It  is  certain,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofephub,  that  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 

■the  high  prieft  and  prince  ot  the  Afmonean  line,  about  iq8  years  betere  Chrift,  the  fed  was  not  only  tormed,. 

iDUt  made  a  confiderable  figure  ;  and  that  it  had  a^^ranced  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity  and  power  about  80 
years  before  Chrift.    Jof  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  10.  $  5,  6.  cap.  15.  ^  5.  &  cap.  16.  $  i.  According  to  Bafnag#, 

iiift.  of  the  Jews,  bookii.  cap.  9.  ^  2.  one  Ariftobulu*,  an  Alexaadnan  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philofopher, . 
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^anTeeN  tljf  tiflie  of  our  Saviour ;  and  muft  have  had  its  on- 
'  "'  ^  ginal  at  the  fame  time  with  the  traditions,  and  tkey 
grew  up  together,  till  at  length  they  had  gained  ground 
fo  far,  that  the  traditional  law  fwallowed  up  the  writ- 
ten, and  thefe  who  were  propagators  of  it  the  whole 
butk  of  the  /ewifh  nation. 

The  exraordinary  pretences  of  the  Pharlfees  to  righte- 
oufncfs  drew  after  them  the  common  people,  who  held 
them  in  the  higheft  efleem  and  veneration.  Our  Saviour 
frequently,  however,  charges  them  with  hypocrify,  and 
making  the  law  of  God  ef  no  effeft  through  their  tradi- 
tions (Matt.  ix.  2.  XV.  1- — 6.  xxiii.  13 — 33,  and  Luke 
xi,  39 — 52. )  Several  of  thefe  traditions  are  parttcuUrly 
mentioned  in  the  gofpel ;  but  they  had  a  vaft  number 
more,  which  may  bt  fcen  in  the  Talmud,  the  whole 
fubjeft  whereof  is  to  did^ate  and  explain  thofe  tradi- 
tions which  this  feft  impofei  to  be  believed  and  ob- 
ferved. 

The  Pharifees,  contrary  to  tbe  opinion  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  held  a  refurreA'on  from  the  -dead,  and  the  cxift- 
■eoce  of  angels  and  fpirits  (Ads  xxiii.  8.)  But,  ac 
cording  to  Jofephus,  this  refurredion  of  theirs  was  no 
more  than  a  Pythagorean  refurredieti,  that  is,  of  the 
foul  only,  by  its  tranfmigratioo  into  another  body, 
and  being  born  anew  with  it.  From  this  refurredion 
they  excluded  all  that  were  notorioufly  wicked,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  fuch  perfons  were  tranf- 
mitted  into  a  ftate  of  everlafting  woe.  As  to  lefler 
crimes,  they  held  they  were  punifhed  in  the  bodies 
which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  committed  them  were 
next  fent  into. 

Jofephuj,  however^  either  miftook  the  faith  of  his 
countrymen,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  wilfully  mif- 
reprefcnted  it,  to  render  their  opinions  more  refped- 
ed  by  the  Roman  philofophers,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  on  every  occafion  been  deiirous  to  pleafe.  The 
Pharifees  had  many  paj^an  notions  refpeding  the  foul; 
but  Bifhop  Bull,  in  ]\h  Harmonia  Apojlolica.,  hae  clearly 
proved,  that  they  held  a  refurredion  of  the  body,  and 
that  they  fuppofed  a  certain  bone  to  remain  uncor- 
Tupted,  to  furnifli  the  matter  of  which  the  refurredion 
body  wag  to  be  formed.  They  did  not,  however,  be- 
lieve that  all  mankind  were  to  be  raifed  from  the  dead. 
A  refurredion  was  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  A- 
braham  alone,  vrho  were  all  to  rife  on  Mount  Zion  ? 
their  incorruptible  bones,  wherever  they  might  be  bu- 
ried, facing  carried  to  that  mountain  below  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  The  ftate  of  future  felicity,  in  which  the 
Pharifees  believed,  was  very  grofs  :  They  imagined, 
that  men  in  the  next  -world,  as  well  as  in  the  prefrnt, 
were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love, 
each  being  reunited  to  liis  former  wife.  Heece  the 
Sadducee,  who  believed  in  no  refurredion,  a«d  fuppo- 
fed our  Saviour  to  teach  it  as  a  Pharifee,  very  (hrewd- 
ly  urged  the  difficulty  of  difpofing  of  the  woman  who 
had  in  this  world  been  the  wife  of  feven  hu£bands. 
Had  the  refurredion  of  Chrlftianity  been  the  Phari- 
saical refurredion,  this  difficulty  would  have  been  in- 
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furmountable ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  peopk» 

and  even  fome  of  the  Pharifees  themfelves,  ftruck  with 
the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  removed  it.  ^^^"^ 

This  fed  feems  to  have  had  fome  confufed  notions, 
probably  derived  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Perfiane,  re- 
fpeding the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls  and  hence  it  wa« 
thatChrift'a  difciplesalked  hiraconcerning  the  blindmaa 
(John  ix.  2.),  *  Who  did  fin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  born  blind  i*  And  when  the  difciplea  told 
Chrift,  that  fome  faid  he  was  Elias,  Jcremias,  or  one 
of  the  prophets  (  Mat.  xvi.  14.),  the  meaning  can  onlf 
be,  that  they  thought  h^^was  come  into  the  world  with 
the  foul  of  Ellas,  Jeremias,  or  fome  other  of  the  o\A 
prophets,  tranfmigrated  into  him.  With  the  Eflenca, 
they  held  abfalute  predeftination ;  and  with  the  Sad- 
d«cee8  free-will :  but  how  they  reconciled  thefe  fecm- 
ingly  incompatible  dodrines  is  nowhert"  fufficiently  ex- 
plained. The  fed  of  the  Pharifees  was  not  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jewifh  commonwealth.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  modern  Jews  are  ftill  of  this  fed ; 
being  as  much  devoted  to  traditions  or  the  oral  Uw  aa 
their  anceftors  were.  See  the  articles  Cabbai.ists;p 
Caraites,  Essenes,  Sadducees,  &c. 

PHARMACA,  among  the  ancients,  meant  medi- 
cated or  enchanted  compofitions  of  herbs,  minerals,  Sec. 
fome  of  which,  when  taken  inwardly,  were  fuppofed 
to  caufe  bhndnefs,  madnefs,  love,  &c.  others  infeded 
by  touch ;  fuch  was  the  garment  fent  by  Medea  to 
Creufa,  prepared  fecundum  artem  ;  and  others  operated 
upon  perfons  at  a  diftance.  Pharmaca  foteria  were  em- 
ployed as  antidotes  againft  thefe  mifchievous  cnrapoii- 
tions  :  Thus  the  herb  moly  preferved  UlyfTes  from  the 
magical  influence  of  Circe.  The  laurel,  the  rhamnua, 
the  flea-bane,  the  jafper-ftone,  were  ufed  for  fimilar 
purpofes.    See  Potter's  Grec.  Ant. 

PHARMACJ,  were  two  perfons  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  luHration  or  purification  of  cities.  Some 
fay  they  were  both  men  }  but  others  maintain,  that  a 
man  to  rtprefent  the  males,  and  a  woman  to  reprefcnt 
the  females,  performed  this  office.  They  performed 
facrifice,  and  wore  figs  about  their  necks  called  eMt«<fffi 
thofe  of  th^  man  were  blackifti,  and  thofe  of  the  wo- 
man white.  Figs  were  an  emblem  of  fertility,  which 
they  doubllefs  prayed  for  on  thefe  folemn  occnfions. 

PHARMACOCHEMIA,  means  that  part  of  the 
chemical  art  which  treats  of  the  prepar#tion  of  medi- 
cines. It  is  fo  named  by  way  of  diftindion  from  that 
chemiftry  which  is  wholly  employed  a()Out  the  tranf- 
mutation  of  metak  by  laeansof  the  philofbphcr's  ftone; 
this  being  called  fpagirico-chemia. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  is  a  treatife  of  medicines, 
or  the  art  of  preparing  them,  judging  of  them,  &c. 

PHARMACOPCEIA  (from  ?>.xp/.ax,«  nmedy,  and 
CTc;£(v  to  make)y  means  a  difpenfatory,  or  a  treatife  de- 
fcribing  the  preparations  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  medi- 
cines, with  their  ufes,  manner  of  application,  &c. 

W^^e  have  various  pharmacopoeias,  as  thofe  of  Bau- 
dcron,  Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas,  Bates,  Salmon, 

Lemery^ 


who  flourlflied  about  125  years  before  Chrift,  and  wrote  fome  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  fcripture,  wae 
the  author  of  thofe  traditions  by  an  adhereacc  to  which»vthe  Pharifeea  were  principally  diftinguifiied  from 
other  fedg. 
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Lemery,  Lewis,  &c.    The  lateft  and  cioft  in  efteem    cines.  (See  Apothecary) 
arc  the  Edinburgh  and  London  difpenfatories  Sec 
Pharmacy. 

PHARMACOPOLA,  or  Ph AKtiACOPOF.ius,  an 
ttpotkecary  ;  or  a  perfou  who  prepares  and  fells  medi- 


H  A 

The  word  is  Teldom  ufed 
hut  by  way  of  ridicule.  It  is  formed  from  ^«p/^a»o/  and 
■BoKtiv,  to  fell.  See  Horace,  Satire  2.  Itb.i.  ver.  r. 

PHARMACUM,  *a?Matov,  a  medicament  or  me- 
dicine i  whether  of  a  falutary  or  poifonoua  quality. 


PHARMACY. 


PHARMACY(a),  is  the  art  of  preparing,  prc- 
fervin^,  and  cotupounding,  fubHances,  tor  the 
piirpofes  of' medicine.  This  art  has  been  c^)mmonIy 
divided  into  two  branches,  Galenical  and  phar- 
macy. But  for  this  divifion  there  Is  no  foundation  in 
rature:  and  jjccordingly  proceflcs  in  one  pharmaco- 
poeia referred  to  the  head  of  Chemical,  are  iu  another 
referred  to  the  head  of  Gaknical.  There  caii  be  no 
dou^it,  that  even  the  mod  fimple  phannaceutical  pre- 
parations are  to  a  certain  extent  chemical.  Hence 
this  divifion,  founded  on  prejudice,  and  fupported" mere- 
ly hy  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  is  now  banifl>ed  from 
almoft  every  modern  pliarmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theoretical  and 
Praaical;  thefirft,  confiRing  not  merely  of  fpeculative 
opinions,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  fafts  and  principles, 
tending  to  explain  the  rationale  of  jjroceffes;  the  latter, 
comprt-hendlng  the  mere  manual  labour  employed  in 
proceffee. 

The  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  juftly  ftyled 


S'cieniiftc  Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  acquaintance  with  it  is  eflentially  neceffary  to  the 
phyfician  as  well  as  the  apothecary  :  for  without  it 
he  mull  often  err  in  the  forms  of  preparations  and 
compofitions  which  he  employs  ;  and  mull  be  often 
deceived  in  the  effefts  refulting  from  compofitions, 
when  he  infers  their  properties  from  the  known  powers 
of  the  ingredients  in  their  feparate  Hate. 

The  theory  of  pharmacy  therefore  is  the  fame  witk 
that  of  chemitlry ;  as  are  alfo  tlie  operations,  which 
remain  to  be  difculTed  here  only  in  as  far  as  they  are 
made  fubfervient  to  the  medicinal  art,  diftinft  from 
that  which  is  purely  chemical.  The  objedls  of  P^^r- q^^. 
macy,  however,  are  much  more  limited  than  thofe  of piiarmacjr. 
chemiftry;  the  latter  comprehending,  in  the  utmoft  la- 
titude of  the  word,  almoft  every  ful;  llance  in  nature; 
while  pharmacy  regards  only  fiich  bodies  in  the  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as,  by  their  ef- 
fefts  on  the  human  frame,  tend  to  preferve  health,  or 
to  reftore  it  when  loft»^ 


Part  I.    ELEMENTS  of  PHARMACY. 


Chap.  I.    A  general  Vieiv  of  the  Properties  and 
Relations  of  Medicinal  S^ub/iances, 

Sect.  I.  P'F.GhTjBiFs. 

Vegetables  are  organized  bodies,  furninicd  with 
a  variety  of  veffels  for  reception,  tranfmiffion,  and 
perfpiration  of  different  fluids.  Analogous  to  ani- 
mals, they  are  produced  from  feeds  and  eggs,  and 
are  endowed  with  funAions,  by  which  the  aliment 
they  imbibe  is  changed  Into  new  forms,  into  folids 
and  fkiids,  peciJiar  to  particular  plants,  and  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fame  plant. 

The  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  will  appear  ftill  more  llriking,  when  we 
confider  that  the  fornier  exhibit,  though  in  a  lefs 
degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion. 

^  f    The  pabulum  of  vegetables,  like  that  of  moft  ani- 

»bk!.  mals,  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  and  is  compofed  of  the 
neceffary  union  of  water,  heat,  and  light,  and  lefs 
aeceffarily  of  air  and  earth  :  the  office  of  thefe  two  laft 
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dements  feems  to  be  that  of  filtresj  or  vehicles  for 
tonveying  the  other  principles  in  proper  form. 

From  varieties  in  the  ftate  and  proportion  of  thefe 
feveral  agents,  a  very  multiplied  divetfity  t;ike8  place 
in  the  external  foini,  quantity,  and  quality,  of  one 
and  the  fame  vegetable  r  hence   the  difference  of  [nfloence  of 
plants  from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  iimi- foil,  cli- 
iar  circumftances.    The  influence  ©f  heat  and  light, fieav 
or  what  is  probably  the  fame  thing,  the  ai  forption  ^^'^J^^^*' 
of  the  inflammable  piinciple,  is  perhaps  the  mofttayes, 
important  article  In  the  aliment  of  vegetables.  This 
principle,  whether  derived  from  the  folar  rays,  from 
putrid  matters  employed  in  manure,  or  from  the  pu- 
Irefadion  of  the  wild  growth,  aflifted  by  calcareous 
earths  and  other  fcptica,  ie  found  at  all  times  to  modify, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  form,  the  quantity,  and  even 
the  fenfible  and  inherent  properties,  of  vegetables.  It  is 
of  importance  however  to  lemark,  that  the  foundncfs 
and  fpecific  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  invariably 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
their  growth  ;  high  health,  which  is  always  a  dange- 
rous ftate  in  the  conftitution  of  animals,  is  often  the 


'  (a)  For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberaiity  ef  Mr  Creech  bookfeller  in  Edinburgh,  who^  with 
ISis  well  known  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  advantage  to  be  expefted  from  hia 
copy-right,  has  permitted  U8  to  infert  into  thia  w^rtthc  third  and  rauch  improved  edition  of  the-  Edinbarglt 
New  Difpeniatory. 
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Jtieant  of  petvei-ting  or  del^roying  th^e  economy  of 
vegetable  life.  Thus  the  finer  aroi«atic«,  which  na- 
turally inhabit  the  dry  and  fandy  foils,  when  tranf- 
planted  into  a  moifl  and  rich  one,  or,  in. other  words, 
\vhfB  placed  in  mould  abounding  with  the fomites  of 
inflammable  principle,  grow  with  rapidity  and  vigour, 
and  have  their  bulk  confiderably  increafed  ;  but  lofe 
very  much  of  their  fragrance,  as  if  their  active 
principles  were  exhaufted  by  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth. 

Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ  confidcrably  in  the 
different  periods  of  their  growth.    Thus,  fo me  herbs 
.  ^    ^  m  their  infancy  abound  mod  with  odoriferous  matter; 
Itheir  *°    Others  again  yield  little  or  npne  till  they  have  attained 
growth.     to  a  more'advanced  age.  Many  fruits, in  their  immature 
ftate,  contain  an  auliere  acid  juice,  which  by  matu- 
ration is  changed  into  a  fweet  one  :  others,  as  the 
Orange,  are  firft  Wcirm  and  aromatic,  and  afterwards 
by  degrees  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  begin- 
ning to  vtgetate,  are  in  tafte  remarkably  fweet  i  yet 
the  kernels  of  certain  fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period, 
extremely  acid.    The  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous 
Jilnnts,  whofe  juice  is,  durittg  the  fummer,  thin  and 
watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich 
balfamic  juices,  which,  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth, 
foon  concrete  into  folid  gummy-refins,  fuperior  to 
many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad.    In  open  expo- 
fures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromati?  plants 
become  ftrong'er  and  more  fragiant,  while  thofe  of 
an  oppofite  nature  become  weaker.    To  thefe  parti- 
culars, therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  qol- 
y       ledling  plants  for  medicinal  ufes. 
jDifferent       It  may  b^  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  parts  of  one  plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality 
fame  plant  ^^^.^j  other.    Thus  the  bitter  herb  wormwood 

rifes  from  an  aromatic  root  ;  and  the  narcotic  popy- 
head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvioMs  in  the  com- 
mon culinary  plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  obferved  or  attended  to,  in  thofe  plants  that 
have  been  admitted  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 

Without  any  obvious  dependence  on  the  circum- 
flances  above-mentioned,  vegetables  are,  like  animals, 
alfo  obnoxious  to  difeafea  and  death  ;  which,  whether 
occafioned  by  intenfe  cold,  by  infeftp,  lightning,  or 
other  caufes,  always  maintain  a  ftriking  analogy  to 
the  affeftions  of  animals.  The  principal  difference 
between  animals  and  vegetal^les  is,  that  the  feveral 
parts  of  vegetables  do  not  conftitute  fuch  a  mutually 
depending  fyftem  as  thofe  of  the  more  perfeft  ani- 
mals :  Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  confidcrible  part  of  a  plant 
may  be  difcafed  or  dead,  w^ilc  the  reft  enjoys  perfect 
good  life  and  health.  Though  the  phyfiol6gy  of  ve- 
getables is  hitherto  infuificient  for  forming  any  com- 
plete doftrincs  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of  their  feveral 
difeafes  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  might  be  ufeful  to 
attend  to  the  formation  of  a  pathology  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  i  in  the  ftate  even  of  our  prefent  know- 
ledge, it  is  of  importance  in  the  ftudy  of  pharmacy 
to  be  aware  that  fucfi  difeafes  really  exift,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  changing  or  deftroying  the  aftive  principles 
©f  many  of  our  moft  valuable  herbs.  In  the  plants 
ytaore  evidently  fenfitive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a  very 
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clofe  analogy  to  many  of  thofe  of  anlfiials :  fc^reral  of  Eien^ 
the  remote  caufes  are  fuch  as  are  known  to  obftru^ 
perfpiration,  to  induce  general  debility,  or  ©cherwife 
diforder  the  animal  economy.  The  difeafes  alfo  ?ire 
evidently  marked  by  a  diminution  of  their  fenfitive 
and  moving  principle  j  and  perhaps,  in  confequence 
of  this  diminution,  their  foHds,  their  frip,  and  other 
fluids,  fhrivel  and  cecay,  and  the  whole  plant  affumes 
neftr  forms^  and  is  impregnated  with  inert,  or  fraught 
with  noxious  principles.  Analogous  alfo  to  animals, 
the  plant,  when  deprived  of  the  living  principle,  runs 
into  all  thofe  changes  common  to  what  is  Called 
nimate  matter,  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
changes  to  which  vegetables  ate  fubjeft. 

I.  ProduShns  from  Vegetables  by  FerMenta1:ion. 

Fermentation  ie  a  fpontafieous  motion  excited  inpc-furt 
dead  vegetables  and  animals,  which  is  peculiar  to  thofe  tiun. 
organic  fubftances  in  confequence  of  the  principle  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life.    See  Fermentation. 

The  circumftances  favouring  fermentation  are  in 
general,  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity,  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  contaft  of  the  air. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  fubftances,  of  them- 
felves  not  fufceptible  of  fermentation,  which  never- 
thelefs  may  be  brought  into  that  ftate  by  the  admixture 
ef  thofe  that  are  5  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeft  or 
head  thrown  up  to  the  furfate  of  fermenting  liquora. 
Without  this  e){pedient  many  vegetables  would  run 
immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fome  of  them  into 
the  putrefaflive,  fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that 
though  acetous  and  putrefaftive  ferments  are  unable 
to  ftop  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  are  however  ca- 
pable of  aflimilating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature 
in  a  more  perfeft  form :  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
manufa6lures  of  wine,  rum,  and  vinegar,  it  is  found 
ufeful  to  keep  the  veffcls  well  feafoned  with  the  li- 
quor intended  to  be  prepared.  Three  different  kinds  fh^^g 
or  ftnges  of  fermentation  have  been  generally  diftin-  ferent 
guiftved  by  chemifls.  The  vinous,  which  furnifhes  al-  of 
ct)hol,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fpirk  ;  the  acetous, 
which  affords  vinegar ;  and  the  putrefaftive,  which 
yields  volatile  alkali.  Being  generally  conftant  in 
fucceffion  to  each  other,  the  whole  procefs  will  be  beft 
uiiderftood  by  confidering  each  of  them  apart.  All  vege- 
table fubftances  are  not  capable  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion :  the  conditions  neceffary  to  its  produftion  are, 
a  faccharo-mucilaginous  matter ;  a  fluidity  fomewhat 
vifcous,  the  proper  degree  of  which  is  beft  learned 
from  experience ;  a  heat  from  40  to  96  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer ;  a  confiderable  mafa  of  matter ; 
and  the  accefs  of  the  external  air.  ^ 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermenta- yiMous 
tion  are,  a  brillc  tumultuary  motion,  the  liq,uor  lofcsnj; 
its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  appearance^  its 
bulk  and  heat  are  confiderably  increafed,  the  folid 
parts  are  bueyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  difengaged.  This 
fluid  or  gas  being  heavier  than  atmofpheric  air,  floats 
in  feparate  maffes  near  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ;  and 
is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  common  air  by  extili- 
guifhing  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitating  lifne 
from  limewater,  cryftallifing  and  rendering  mild  th« 
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caurtic  alkali :  i«  tlie  pfai  fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and 
the  fixed  air,  aerial  acid,  o^  carbonic  acid  of  modern 
chemifts.  After  fome  time  the  tumultuary  motion 
in  the  liquor  is  fuddenly  checked,  perhaps  from  the 
generation  of  the  alcohol ;  a  fine  ley  is  alfo  precipi- 
tated ;  and  the  floating  matter,  if  not  purpofely  pre- 
vented, fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vcffel.  In  the 
wines  produced  from  tht  grape,  a  large  quantity  of 
faline  concrete  is  incrufted  on  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  calks  ;  and  this  is  commcfily  known  by  the 
name  of  tartar,  the  properties  of  which  we  fhall  af- 
terwards examine.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  phe- 
nomena, the  vegetable  matter  has  'affumed  new  pro- 
perties ;  and  from  being  a  mild,  fweet,  or  gently  aci- 
dulous infufion,  is  now  become  the  briflc,  pungent, 
^  J  and  inebriating  liquor,  called  wine  or  vmous  liquor. 
6s,  va»  Fermented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a 
[kinds  great  variety  of  fubftances  :  the  faccharine  fubftances, 
or  thofe  rendered  fo  by  a  beginning  vegetation,  are 
in  general  fitteft  for  the  purpofe }  a  multitude  of  col- 
lateral circumftances  are  alfo  necefiary  for  the  pro- 
per management  of  the  proccfs ;  and  in  vinous  li- 
quors  great  diverfities  are  obfervable.  Thefe  diffe- 
rences are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produced 
from  different  fubftances,  but  alfo  In  thofe  prepared 
from  one  and  the  fame  vegetable.  Thefe  diverfities 
may  be  referred  to  the  different  conditions  ©f  the 
fubflance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  ftates  of  fluidity 
and  heat,  and  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  to  which 
the  fubjedl  has  been  carried.  This  lall  is  principal- 
ly modified  by  the  preceding  caufes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  very  minute  and  apparently  trifling  cir- 
cumftances in  the  conduft  of  the  operator.  Hence 
the  numerous  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  produ- 
ced from  the  grape,  which  have  been  more  peculiarly 
denominated  wines.  It  is  an  important  part  of  phar- 
macy to  inquire  into  thefe  differences  with  care  and  at- 
tention. 

The  diverfity  in  vinous  liquors  is  ftlU  more  obvious 
in  thofe  produced  from  different  vegetables.  Many 
of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubftances,  as  colour, 
tafte,  flavour,  &c.  often  remain  in  the  wine  ;  not  be- 
ing totally  fubdued  by  that  degree  of  fermentation 
neceffary  for  rendering  the  liquor  vinous.  Hence  the 
remarkable  difference  of  wines  produced  from  the 
grape  and  the  graminous  feeds :  the  wine  produced 
from  thefe  laft  has  been  more  ftrlAly  called  beer; 
and  is  well  known  to  differ  from  wines  produced  from 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  or  any  other  fruit. 
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1.  Of  the  Produft  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

The  product  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as 
we  have  juft  now  mentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxi- 
cating liquor  called  wine.  It  is  proper,  however,  in 
pharmacy,  to  inquire  into  the  different  principles 
which  enter  its  corrpofition.  As  the  wine  furnifhed 
by  grapes  is  the  molt  valuable  and  generally  known, 
we  fhall  take  it  as  an  example :  Grape-wine,  then,  is 
Gompofed  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol, 
of  tartar,  and  of  a  colouring  matter.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  we  Ihould  lay  down  the  proofs  of  fuch 
a  combination  in  wine,  and  explain  the  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  decompofed  and  feparated  into  the 
conftitiient  parts  above-mentioned. 

For  this  purpofe,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
V^L.  XIV.  Parti. 


afliftance  of  the  fire.  The  liquor  is  put  int©  an  alem-  Elements, 
bic  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a  white  milky  fluid,  of*™'  V"""^ 
a  pungent  fmell  and  tafte,  diftils  into  the  recipient. 
This  fluid  is  called  aquavita,  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage* /pirit  •'  it  is  compounded  of  water  and  certain 
matters  capable  of  fufpenfion  in  water,  of  alcohol, 
and  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  oil ;  which  laft  commu- 
nicates to  it  a  milky  colour :  the  yellow  colour,  af* 
terwards  affumed,  is  partly  owing  tcTthe  fame  oil,  and 
partly  to  a  folution  of  the  extraftive  matter  of  the 
wooden  cafks  in  which  the  aquavitae  has  been  kept. 
This  aquavita:,  like  wine,  always  partakes  more  or 
lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from  whence  it 
has  been  prepared  ;  but  by  ^rther  diftillation,  and 
other  proceffes,  it  is  freed  of  its  water,  and  of  the 
native  principles  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  the 
watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  ;  when  thus  prepa- 
red, it  is  a  pure  alcohol  or  inflammable  fpirit.  which  it 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  the  wine 
was  produced. 

After  all  the  aquavitBe  has  been  drawn  off,  the  re- 
fiduum  now  ceafes  to  be  wine  ;  it  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafte  ;  it  has  now  af- 
fumed a  heterogeneous  appearance,  and  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  faline  cryftals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor;  thefe  cry- 
ftala  are  the  tartar.  By  the  above  proceffes,  then,  we 
have  fully  decompofed  wine  :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  wine  in  their  original  and  entire  ftate  ; 
nor  are  we  hitherto  acquainted  with  any  method  of  re* 
generating  the  wine  by  recombining  the  aquavitae  with 
the  refiduum  :  fome  produft  of  the  fermentation  \% 
therefore  changed  or  deftroyed  ;  and  this  produft 
is  probably  fome  peculiar  modification  of  fixed  air  or 
aerial  acid.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  afTumes 
the  form  and  confiftence  of  an  extradl ;  the  colouring 
pnrt  may  be  abftrafted  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
but  is  not  feparable  from  ic  by  the  addition  of  water: 
it  feems  therefore  to  be  of  a  gummi-refinous  nature, 
and  extraAcd  from  the  grape  by  means  of  the  alco- 
hol generated  during  the  fermentation. 

From  this  analyfis,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  wine  ^ate'/ co- 
is  compofed  of  water,  colouring  matter,  alcohol,  and  L  uring 
a  fomething  that  is  changed  or  loft.    We  fhall  refer  matter,  al- 
the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the*^"^^*^^' 
proper  places  afligned  them  in  this  work  ;  and  we 
hope  that  from  this  general  furvey  of  the  fubjeft, 
the  properties  of  wine,  as  a  folvent  of  feveral  medi- 
cinal fubftances  to  be  afterwards  examined,  will  be 
much  more  readily  underftood.    Before  we  go  far- 
ther, it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  ley  precipitated 
from  wine  during  fermentation,  is  a  compound  of 
ftones,  pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vitriolated  tar- 
tar :  the  two  fit  ft  are  Inert  bodies ;  the  two  laft  we 
ftiall  particularly  examine  in  their  proper  order^  We 
are  now  prepared  to  confider  the  nature  and  produfl 
of  the  next  kind  or  ftage  of  fermentation,  viz.  the 


2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 


To  underftand  the  procefs  of  the  acetous  fermcn  pniceft  of . 
tation,  we  muft  leave  for  the  prefent  oxir  analyfis  of  acetous  fer- 
the  produft  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  return 
to  the  wine  in  its  moft  perfeft  and  entire  ftate.    It  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has 
become  vinous,  a  partial  ceflation  of  the  more  obvious  ! 

M  m  phenomena  ' 
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Elements,  phenomena  takes  place,  yet  the  wine  (till  fufFera  a 
^^"""y^  flow  and  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation.  We 
arc  not  then  to  consider  the  liq'-or  as  being  in  a  quief- 
cent  ftate,  but  as  conilantly  approaching  to  the  next 
llage,  viz.  the  acetous  fermentation,  which  we  are  now 
toconfider.  This  kind  of  infenfible  fermentati®n,  or 
what  we  may  call  the  intermediate  chinge,  feems  to 
be  necefiary  to  the  perfe6tion  of  the  wine.  Its  de- 
gree, however,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  hmi- 
tations  :  when  too  much  checked,  as  by  cold,  thun- 
der, or  fuch  like  caufes,  the  wine  becomes  vapid ; 
when  too  much  encouraged  by  heat,  coiitadt  of  air, 
&c.  it  approaches  too  far  to  the  acetous  change  :  but 
in  order  that  the  vinous  fhall  proceed  fully  to  the  ace- 
tous fermentation,  feveral  circumftanoes  are  required  ; 
and  thefe.are  in  general  tbe  fame  that  were  before  ne- 
ceiTary  to  the  vinous  ftage.  Thefe  conditions  are,  a 
temperate  degree  of  heat,  a  quantity  of  unfermented 
mucilage,  an  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the 
free  accefs  of  external  air.  When  thus  fitiiated,  the 
liquor  foon  paflcs  into  -the  acetous  fermentation  :  but 
during  this  ftage  the  phenomena  are  not  fo  remark- 
able as  in  the  vinous  ;  the  motion  of  air  is  now  lefs 
confiderable,  a  grofs  unftuous  matter  feparates  to  the 
bottom,  the  liquor  lofes  its  vinous  tafte  and  flavour, 
becomes  four,  and  on  diftillation  affords  no  inflam- 

17  mable  fpivit.  It  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar  ; 
Vinegar,    and  when  feparated  hy  diftillation  from  the  unftuous 

ley,  may  be  preferved  a  confiderable  length  of  time 
without  undergoing  the  putrid  change  :  to  this  laft, 
however,  it  always  approaches  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vinous  conftantly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation ;  and  this  will  much  more  readily  happen  if 
the  acid  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  un£tuous  fecu- 
lent matter  above-mentioned.  When  thus  fituated, 
the  vinegar  quickly  lofes  its  tranfparency,  affumes  a 
blackifh  colour,  loCts  its-fournefs  and  agreeable  odour, 
has  an  offcnfive  tafte  and  fmell,  and,  when  diftilkd  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  procefs;  yields  volatile  alkali. 
The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  laft  ftage,  viz. 

3.  The  Putrefactive  Fermentation. 

From  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  fame  fubftance  which  is  capable  of  the  vinous  and 
acetous,  is  alfo  capable  of  the  putreftAive,  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  impofiible  to  induce  the  firft 
without  a  mixture  of  the  fecond  ;  or  the  fecond  vsnth- 

18  out  a  mixture  ®f  the  third.  Hence  every  wine  is  a 
Phenomena  little  acid  ;  and  there  are  few  vinegars  withaut  fome 
"^^^"^^'■^^^^'^  difpofition  towards  putrefadion,  or  without  volatije 
aiemfftion.  alkali,  neutralized  by  the  acid  which  predominates. 

Nothwithftanding  this  feeming  continuation  of  one 
and  the  fame  procefs,  the  putrcfaAion  of  vegetables 
has  its  particular  phenomena.  The  vegetable  matter, 
if  in  a  fluid  ftate,  becemes  turbid,  and  depofits  a 
large  quantity  of  fecident  matter;  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  air-bubbles  are  raifed  to  the  top  {  but  their 
motion  is  not  fo  briflc  in  the  putrefadive  as  in  the  vi- 
nous, or  even  the  acetous  fermentation  :  neither  the 
bulk  nor  heat  of  the  liquor  feems  to  be  inereafed;  but 
an  acrid  pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmell, 
and  which,  by  chemical  trials,  is  found  to  be  the  vo- 
latile alkali  ;  by  degrees  this  pungent  odour  is  changed 
into  one  lefs  pungent,  but  much  more  naufeous.  If  the 
fame  train  of  phenomena  have  taken  place  in  a  vege- 
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table  confifting  of  parts  fomewhat  folld,  its  colicfion  Blem 
is  broke  down  into  a  foft  pulpy  mafs  ;  this  mafs,  on 
drying,  entirely,  lofes  its  odour,  leaving  a  black  cher- 
ry-like refiduum,  containing  nothing  but  earthy  and 
faline  fubftances. 

It  is  proper  ,  to  obferve,  that  though  the  clrcum- 
ftances  favouring  the  putrefaftive  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  requifite  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations, 
yet  thefc  feveral  conditions  are  not  fo  indifpenfable  to 
the  former  as  to  the  two  latter  ftages.  All  vegetables 
have  more  or  lefs  tendencv  to  putrefadtion,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  are  capable  of  the  acetous  ferraenta- 
tion  :  but  the  propoition  of  thofe  capable  of  the  vi- 
nous is  not  confiderable  ;  and  thefe  laft  will  run  into 
the  putrid  in  circumftances  in  which  they  cannot  un- 
dergo the  vinous  or  even  the  acetous  fermentations. 
Thus  flour  made  into  a  feft  palle  will  become  four;  but 
it  muft  be  perfectly  diflblved  in  water  to  make  it  fit  for 
the  vinous  ftage  ;  whereas  mere  dampnefs  :is  fufHcient 
to  make  it  pafs  to  the  putrid  fermentation  :  befides 
the  condition  of  fluidity,  a  lefs  degree  of  heat,  and 
a  more  limited  accefs  of  air,  are  fufficient  for  produ* 
cing  the  putrefaftive  fermentation. 

Ic  is  therefore  probable,  that  all  vegetables,  in 
whatever  ftate  they  may  be, are  liable  to  a  kind  of  putre- 
faftion  :  in  fome  the  change  is  flow  and  gradual,  but 
never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  the  texture  and 
cohefion  of  the  moft  foHd. 

We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vapours  feparated 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  were  fixed  air  or  ae- 
rial acid  ;  and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  in  the  incipient 
ftate  of  this  fermentation  a  quantity  of  gas  is  ftill 
evolved,  and  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  alkaline  air: 
in  the  advanced  ftate,  however,  we  find  thefe  vapours 
of  a  diff'erent  nature  ;  they  now  tarnifh  filver,  and 
render  combinations  of  lead  with  the  vegetable  acids 
black.  When  produced  in  large  quantity,  and  much 
confined,  as  happens  in  ftacks  of  hay  put  up  wet,^ 
they  burft  into  actual  flame,  confuraing  the  hay 
to  aflirs  :  on  other  occafions,  the  efcape  of  thefe  va- 
pours difcovers  itfelf  by  an  emiffion  of  light,  a<4  in 
the  luminous  appearance  of  rotten  wood  when  placed 
in  the  dark.  From  the  above  phenomena  it  is  evident, 
that  thefe  vapours  abound  with  the  principle  of  in- 
flammability ;  and  their  odour  probably  depends  on 
this  principle  loofely  combined  with  the  water,  or 
fome  other  parts  of  the  volatilifed  matter.  This  gas  Hydro 
is  therefore  diff'erent  from  that  fepai-ated  during  the 
vinous  fermentation ;  it  is  the  phlogifticated,  and 
fometimes  the  inflammable  air  ©f  Dr  Prieftley,  or  the 
hydrogen  of  Lavoifier.  See  table  of  chemical  nomen- 
clature, Sec.  Chemistry,  page  598. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  lake  of  clearnefs,  and  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  fubjeft,  traced 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through  its  difte* 
rent  ftagett :  it  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
though  every  vesfctable  that  has  fuffered  the  vi- 
nous will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and  putrefaAive 
fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  ftage  is  not  neceflari- 
ly  preceded  by  the  firft,  nor  the  third  by  the  fe- 
cond ;  or  in  other  words,  the  acetous  fermentation 
is  not  neceflarily  confined  to  thofe  fubftarices  which 
have  undergone  the  vinous,  nor  the  putrefaftive  to 
thofe  which  have  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation. 
Thm  it  is,  that  gums  diflblved  in  water  pafs  to  the 
7  acetous 
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nte.  acetous  Witliout  un(!crgoing  the  vinoiia  fermentation  ; 
end  glutinous  matter  feems  to  run  into  putrefaftion 
without  rtiowin^-jf  any  previous  acefcence  ;  and  farther, 
thefe  changes  frequently  happen  although  the  matter 
I  e  under  thofe  conditions  which  arc  favourable  to  the 
preceding  ftages. 

From  the  foregoing  ficetch,  the  importance  of  this 
fubjeft  in  the  ftudy  of  Pharmacy  will  be  obvious  at  firll 
fight :  it  cannot,  however,  afford  us  any  ufeful  infor- 
mation on  the  native  principles  of  vegetables  ;  but  it 
prefente  to  us  new  produfts,  the  importance  of  which 
is  well  known  in  chemiftry,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts. 
The  p.eceflity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  feve- 
ral  fafts  (for  of  thtory  we  know  none  fatisfattory), 
will  appear  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiftory  and  prepa- 
ration of  many  of  our  moft  valuable  drugs.  We  are 
next  toconfider  a  fet  of  no  lefs  complicated  operations, 
viz. 

II.  Produ£lions  from  'vegetables  by  Fms. 

Sti-  In  order  to  analyfe,  or  rather  to  decompofe,  vege- 
fire.  tables  by  the  naked  fire,  any  given  quantity  of  dry  ve- 
getable matter  is  put  into  a  retort  of  glafs  or  earth. 
Having  filled  the  veflel  about  one  half  or  two  thirds, 
we  place  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnnce,  adapting  it  to  a 
proper  receiver.  To  collefk  the  elaftic  fluid?,  which, 
if  confined,  would  burft  the  veffcls  (and  which,  too, 
it  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  produfts  of  the 
analyfis),  w^e  ufe  a  perfomted  receiver  with  a  crooked 
tube,  the  extremity  of  which  is  received  into  a  velTel 
full  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  bafnn 
containing  the  fame  fluid  :  by  this  contrivance,  the  li- 
quid matters  are  collefted  in  the  receiver,  and  the  aeri- 
form fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted  veflfl.  If  the  vege- 
table is  capable  of  yielding  any  faline  matter  in  a  con- 
crete (late,  we  interpofe  between  the  retort  and  the  re- 
■ceiver  another  vefTel,  upon  whofe  fides  the  fait  fub- 
limes.  Thefe  things  being  properly  adjiifted,  we  ap- 
ply at  firft  a  gentle  heat,  and  increafe  it  gradually, 
that  we  may  obferve  the  different  products  in  proper 
order.  At  firft  an  infipid  watery  liquor  pafTes  over, 
which  is  chiefly  compofeu  of  the  water  of  vegetation 
t)n  the  heat  beiEg  a  little  farther  increafed,  this  wa- 
tery liquor,  or  phlegm,  becomes  charged  with  an  oily 
m?.tter,  having  the  odour  of  the  vegetable,  if  it  pof- 
feffed  any  in  its  entire  flate  ;  al®ng  with  this  oil  we 
alfo  obtain  an  acid  refembling  vinegar,  and  which  com- 
municates to  the  oil  fomcwhat  of  a  faponaceous  nature  ; 
OH  the  heat  being  carried  llill  farther,  we  procure  more 
acid,  with  an  oil  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  colour  gra- 
dually deepens  as  the  diflillation  advances.  The  oil 
now  ceafes  to  retain  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  vege- 
table,; and  being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fends  forth  a 
■ftrong  difagreeable  fmell  like  tar  :  it  is  then  called  em' 
.'pyreumat'tc  oil.  About  this  time  alfo  fome  elaftic  va- 
pours rufh  into  the  inverted  vefTel ;  thefe  generally  con- 
fift  of  inflammable  or  fixed  airs,  and  very  often  of  a 
mixture  of  both  ;  the  volatile  fait  now  alfo  fublimes, 
if  the  vegetable  was  of  a  nature  to  furnifh  it.  By  the 
time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  acquired  a  dull  red 
heat,  nothing  further  will  arife  :  we  then  ftop  ;  and 
allowing  the  veflel  to  cool,  we  find  a  mafs  of  charcoal, 
retaining  more  or  lefs  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
vegetable  before  its  decompofition. 

We  have  thus  defcribcd,  in  the  order  of  their  fuc- 
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ceffion,  the  feveral  produas  obtained  from  the  gene-  Elements. 
rality  of  vegetables  when  analyfed  in  clofe  veffels  and  * 
in  a  naked  fire. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  iinderftood,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe  principles  turns  out  very  various  ;  the 
more  fucculent  yield  more  water,  and  the  more  folid  p,;^^fj„^ 
aflbrd  a  greater  quantity  of  the  other  principles.    In-j,,  ciig-ere^t 
dependentlyalfoof  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  pro-  vegetables, 
duels  themfelves  are  found  to  differ  in  different  vege-thouglx 
tahles  :  thus  in  the  cruciform  plasts,  and  in  the  emul- 
five  and  farinaceous  feeds,  the  fahne  matter  which 
comes  over  with  the  water  and  oil  is  found  to  be  alka- 
line ;  fometimes  it  is  ammoniacal,  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  acid  with  the  volatile  alkali  pafTing  over  at 
the  end  of  the  procefs ;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the 
acids  of  vegetables  are  not  all  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  they  exhibit  the  fame  external  marks.  When 
volatile  alkali  is  obtained,  it  is  always  found  in  the 
mild  effervefcing  ftate  ;  it  is  procured,  however,  from 
a  few  vegetables  only  ;  it  is  feldom  in  a  concrete  form, 
being  generally  diffolved  in  the  phlegm  ;  and  as  it  or- 
dinarily makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  it  is  probable  that  ita  formation  is  owing 
to  fome  peculiar  combination  of  the  oil  and  fixed 
alkali.    The  plants  containing  much  oily  combuftible 
matter  feem  to  be  thofe  which  more  peculiarly  yield 
inflammable  air,  while  the  mucilages  appear  to  be  as 
peculiarly  fitted  for  affofding  the  fixed  air  or  aerial 
acid.    The  chemical  properties  of  charcoal  feem  to  be 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been 
produced  :  on  a  minute  examination  (which,  however,  2^ 
is  not  the  bufinefs  of  pharmacy),  it  is  found  to  con-all compo- 
fift  of  fixed  air,  the  principle  of  inflammability,  afmall^^*^  of  air, 
quantity  of  earth,  faline  matter,  and  a  little  water,  g  .^.^j^ '^^j^ 
The  whole  of  the  analyfis  then  amounts  to  air,  water, 
earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflammability  ;  for  by  re- 
peated diftillations  the  oil  is  rcfolved  into  water,  the 
principle  of  inflammability,  and  a  little  earth  ;  the 
faline. matter  alfo  is  a  produft  arifing  from  a  combi- 
nation of  the  earthy  matter  with  water  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  inflammability,  in  fome  lhape  or  other,  or  per- 
haps with  both.    That  thefe  combinations  take  place, 
has  at  leaft  been  the  opinion  of  the  cheniifts. 

We  formerly  faid  that  .charcoal  was  partly  compo- 
fed  of  faline  matter  ;  it  therefore  remains  that  we 
Ihould  next  decompofe  the  charcoal,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain or  feparate  the  articles  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  fixed  Salts  of  Vegetables. 

When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  re- 
mains a  quantity  of  afhes  or  cinders  of  a  blackifh  grey- 
er white  colour :  thefe,  when  boiled  or  I'nfufed  in 
water,  communicate  to  it  a  pungent  faline  tafte  ;  the 
fait  thus  held  in  folutlon  may,  by  evaporation,  be  re- 
duced to  a  concrete  ftate ;  this  fahne  matter,  how- 
ever,i  is  generally  found  to  be  mixed  with  ferruginous 
earthy  and  other  impurities,  and  likewife  with  a  num- 
ber of  neutral  falts  of  different  kinds.  In  this  mixed 
condition  it  is  the 

Potajhes  vfed  in  Commerce. 

This  fait,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falts,  isPotaflie?,- 
procured  by  burning  large  quantities  of  wood  of  any*^°^P'^0" 
kind  ;  and  this  procefs  is  called  incineration  :  the  pre- 
dominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline  j  and  as  the  neu- 
M  m  2  tral 
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^Elementt.  tral  falts  are  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other 
"       means,  they  are  generally  neglefted  in  the  purification 
of  potafhes.    Potalhes,  then,  freed  from  itt,  impurities, 
and  feparated  fi  om  the  oiher  falts  by  procelTes  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  now 

The  fixed  vegetable  /iliali. 

Fixed  ve-       Alkalis  in  general  are  diftinguiflied  by  a  pungent 
iietable  al-  ^^fte,  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  fournefs  ;  by  their 
Kali,  cha_    deftroying  the  acidity  of-cvery  four  liquor  ;  and  by 
ir^idtcrs  of,  their  changis^  the  blue  and  red  coIourB  of  vegetables 
to  a  green  :  they  attraft  more  or  lefs  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  and  fome  of  them  deliquate.  '  The  fixed  al- 
kalis, which  we  fhail  at  prefent  confider  more  parti- 
culaily,  are  fufible  by  a  gentle  heat  ;  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  they  are  diffipated  ;  their  fixity,  therefore, 
is  only  relative  to  the  othet  kind  of  alkalis,  vlzi  the 
volatile  :  they  diflblve  and  form  glafs  with  earths  : 
and,  laftly,  when  joined  with  acids  to  the  point  of  fa- 
turation,  they  form  what  are  called  Neutral  Stihs. 

Thefe  charafters  will  afford  fome  neceffary  and  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  thefe  fubftances  in  general ;  and 
we  fhall  afterwards  find  that  they  are  fufficient  to  di- 
ftinguilh  them  from  all  other  faline  bodies  ;  it  is  ne- 
ceffary, however,  to  examine  them  more  minutely,  for 
«ur  analyfis  has  not  yet  reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent 
them  in  their  fimpiefl  ftate.  Previous  to  the  difco- 
veries  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (which 
we  at  prefent  fpeak  of  particularly),  when  feparated 
from  the  foreign  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  in  the 
afhes,  was  confidered  to  be  in  its  pureft  ftate  .:  we  fhall 
afterwards  find  that  it  is  flill  a  compound  body,  and  is 
really  a  neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali,  and, 
fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid.  We  prefume,  then,  that 
the  particular  hiftory  of  its  chemical  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties will  be  better  underflood  when  we  come  to  thofe. 
procefTes  by  which  it  is  brought  to  its  mofl  pure  and 
fimple  ftate  :  See  Chemistry.  We  ftiall  only  therefore 
obfervc  for  the  prefent,  that  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  not 
only  in  its  pure  ftate,  but  alfo  when  neutralifed  by  aetial 
acid,  feems  always  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  from 
whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced.  Thofe  of  fome 
fea  plants  muft,  however,  be  excepted  :  the  faline  mat? 
ter  obtained  from  thefe  latt  is,  like  the  former,  in  a 
mixed  and  impure  ftate  ;  it  differs,  however,  from 
potafhes,  in  containing  an  alkali  of  fomewhat  different 
properties.  The  cinder  of  fea-plants  containing  this 
alkali  is  called 

25 

Soda,  or  Soda,  then,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  is  prod u- 
natron,  j^y       incineration  of  the  kali  and  other  fea-plants  : 

Produced  "^"^  irom  this  impure  and  mixed  mafs  of  cinder,  is 
obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali,  or 
natron,,  as  it  is  now  denominated  by  the  London  Col- 
lege. This  alkali  has  acquired  thefe  names,  becaufe 
kis  the  bafe  of  the  comnaon  marine  or  fea-falt :  it  dif- 
fers from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more  eafily  cry- 
ftallizable;  when  dried,  it  does  not  like  the  former 
attraft  humidity  fufficicnt  to  form  a  liquid  ;  it  is  fome- 
what lefs  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and,  according  to  Berg- 
man, has  lefa  attradion  for  acids  than  the  vegetable 
alkali. 

it  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  alkali, 
when  deprived  of  fixed  air>  that  is  to  fay,  when  brought 
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to  its  pureft  ftate,  can  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  be  diftinguifh-  Elcmi 
ed  from  the  vegetable  alkali ;  and  indeed  the  true  di- 
ftinftion  can  only  be  formed  from  their  combinations, 
each  of  them  affording  with  the  fame  acid  very  diffe. 
rent  neutral  falts.  It  belonged  to  this  place  to  mention 
fome  of  the  charafters  of  alkalis  in  general,  and  alfo 
fome  of  thofe  marks  by  which  the  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral alkalis  are  diflinguiflied  from  each  other :  but 
for  a  more  particular  hiftory  of  their  chemical  and  me- 
dicinal properties,  we  refer  to  an  account  of  the  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is  rare- 
ly produced  from  vegetables,  but  is  generally  obtain- 
ed from  animal  matter,  we  fhall  confider  that  kind  of 
alkali  when  we  come  to  analyfe  the  animal  kingdom. 

Of  Vegetable  Earth, 

After  all  the  faline  matter  contained  In  the  afhef  ofVe^eta 
vegetables  has  been  wafted  off  by  the  proceffes  before  ^"j^'^, 
mentioned,  there  yet  remains  one  infipid  earthy-like 
powder,  generally  of  a  vVhitifh  colour,  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  from  which  fome  iron  may  be  attrafted  by 
the. magnet.  It  is  faid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  a  kind  of  felenite  has  alfo  been  obtained, 
but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth  ;  this  re-f 
fid  uum  of  burnt  vegetables  differs  alfo  from  calcareous 
earth,  in  not  bewig  fufceptible  of  becoming  quicklime 
by  calcination.  It  has  been  found  that  this  refiduum* 
inftead  of  an  earth,  is  a  calcareous  phofphoric  fait,  fi- 
milar  to  that  obtained  from  the  bones  of  animals. 

We  have  thus  finifhed  our  analyfis  of  vegetables  by: 
the  naked  fire  ;  and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like 
the  analyfis  by  fermentation,  it  can  afford  us  ho  ufeful 
information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a  ra» 
tional  fcience,  and  to  examine  the  component  parts 
and  internal  conftitution  of  bodies,  it  was  imagined, 
that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difcovcring 
us  all  their  ,  adtive  principlesy^  unclogged  and  unmijit 
ed  with  each  other,  would  afford  the  furefl  means 
of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers.  But  on  profe^ 
cuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they 
were  infufKcient  for  that  end  :  that  the  analyfes  of 
poifonous  and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  as 
the  analyfes  of  one  plant :  that  by  the  aftion  of  a  burnT 
ing  heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely 
feparated,  but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into 
new  forms  y  infomuch  that  it  was  impoflible  to  know 
in  what  form  they  exifted,  and  with  what  qualities  they 
were  endowed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofitions 
happened.  If,  for  example,  32  ounces  of  a  certain 
vegetable  fubftance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and 
a  half  of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drams 
of  oil,  and  three  drams,  and  a  half  of  fixed  alkaline 
falti  what  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  gum  Arabic  ?. 

lll.Si/BSTJNCES  naturally  contained  in  'oegetahlet  ,and fepa' 
r able  by  Art  without  Alterat'tomf  their  native  ^alities.  . 

It  has  been  fupppfcd,  that  there  is  one  general  fluid 
or  blood  which  is  common  to  all.  vegetables,  and  from 
which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and  their 
parts  arc  prepared  by  a  kind  of  fccretion « .To  this  fup.. 

8.,  pofed 
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nts  pofecTgeoeral  flald  hotan'ifts  have  given  the  name  of 
fap.  This  opinion  is  rendered  plaafible  from  the  ana- 
logy in  many  other  refpefts  between  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances  :  and  indeed  if  we  coiifider  the  wa- 
ter of  vegetation  a$  this  general  fluid,  the  opinion  is 
perhaps  not  very  far  from  the  truth ;  bi  t  the  notion 
has  been  carried  much  farther  than  fuppofiiig  it  to  be 
mere  water  ;  and  the  opinion  of  naturalifts  on  this 
fubjcA  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fupported  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  difficult  to  extract  this  fap  without 
any  mixture  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But  in  a  few 
vegetables,  from  which  ic  diftils  by  wourding  their 
bark,  we  find  this  fuppofed  general  blood  polfeffing 
properties  not  a  little  various :  Thus  the  juice  effufed 
from  a  wounded  birch  is  confidcrably  different  from 
that  poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine. 

I.  Grofs  Oils. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  contain  an  oil  in  two  dif- 
ferent ftates.  That  is,  in  fcveral  vegetables  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil  is  fuperabundant  to  their  conllitution, 
is  often  lodged  in  diftinft  refervoirs,  and  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  compofition  of  their  other  principles  :  in 
moft  vegetables,  again,  another  quantity  of  oil  is  com- 
bined, and  makes  a  conftituent  part  of  their  principles. 
Of  this  lail  we  formerly  fpoke  in  our  analyfis  of  vege- 
'  tables  by  fire  ;  and  it  is  the  former  we  mean  to  confi- 
der,  under  the  three  following  heads. 

Grofs  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruitu, 
and  in  certain  feeds ;  fi-om  which  they  are  commonly 
extradled  by  cxpreflion,  and  are  hence  diftinguiflicd 
J.     by  the  name  of  exprejfed  oils.   They  are  contained  alfo 
.(1    in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  exa- 
ro-    mined,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ; 
but  here  their  qualities  are  much  altered  in  the  procefs 
by  which  they  are  extrafted  or  difcovered,  as  we  have 
feen  under  the  foregoing  head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  ftate,  are  not  diflbluble 
either  in  vinous  (pirits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of 
certain  intermedia  they  may  be  united  both  with  the 
•  ©ne  and  the  other.  Thus  a  flcilful  interpofition  of  fu- 
gar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into  what  are 
called  lohochi  and  oily  draughts  ;  by  the  intervention  of 
gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky 
fluid  :  by  alkaline  falts  they  are  changed  into  a  foap, 
which  is  mifcible  both  with  water  and  fpiritous  liquors, 
and  is  perfeftly  diflblved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform 
tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait ;  and  the  oil, 
>vhich  of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone 
this  remarkable  change,  that  it  now  diflblves  without 
any  intermedium  in-pute  fpirit  of  wine. 

Exprefled  oils  expofed  to  the  cold  lofe  their  fluidi- 
ty greatly  :  fome  of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold, 
congeal  into  a  confiftent  mafs.  Kept  for  fome  time 
in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  rancid  : 
their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed 
into  a  fliarp  acrimonious  one  :  and  in  this  ftate,  inftead 
of  allaying,  they  occafion  irritation;  inftead  of  obtunding 
corrofive  humours,* they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe 
oils  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration  while  con- 
tained in  the  original  fubjeft  ;  hence  arifes  the  ranci' 
dity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds  and 
thofe  called  the  cold  feeds.,  are  fo  liable  to  conttafi  ia 
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keeping,    Neverthetefs,  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  Elements.^ 
kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
other  matter  of  the  fubjeft,  unites  with  the  water,  in- 
to an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead  of  grow- 
ing rancid,  turns  four  on  ftanding. 

It  appears  then  chat  fome  kind  of  fermentation  goes 
on  in  the  progrefs  of  oils  in  the  rancid  ftate  ;  and  it 
would  feem  from  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Macquer, 
that  an  ?.cid  is  evolved,  which  renders  the«n  >aore  fo- 
luble  in  fpirit  of  wine  than  before. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree 
of  heat  as  much  exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  does  that  of  the  human  body,  thefe  oils  fuffer 
little  difiipation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater  heat  they 
emit  a  pungent  vapour,  fe^mingly  of  the  acid  kind  ; 
and  when  fuffered  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found 
to  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  confiftence  tha»  ' 
they  had  before,  together  with  an  acrid  tafte.  In  a 
heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  vefTels,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  ftate,  a 
black  coal  remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  cho-p 
colate  nut,  we  obtain,  inftead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubftance  fgj,ace-. 
of  a  butyraceous  confiftence  \  and  from  others,  as  the  ou6  matter, 
nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as  tallow.    Thefe  con- 
cretes are  moft  commodioufly  extracted  by  boiling  the 
fubftance  in  water :  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  re- 
fumes  its  proper  confiftence  as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general 
properties  with  exprefled  oils,  but  are  lefs  dil^ofed  to 
become  rancid  in  keeping  than  moft  of  the  common 
fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts,  that  their  thick 
confiftence  ia  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle  :  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a 
vapour  more  fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils;  and  fluid 
oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  are  redu^'- 
ced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3i  Eflential  Oils. 

Eflential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegeta-  E/Tentiail 
bles,  or  parts  of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odo-oils, 
rous.    They  are  the  dire6l  principle  in  which  thewhence 
odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warm  th,  pungency,  ando^**^"^'^' 
other  aftive  powers  of  the  fubje^l,  irefide;  whence  their 
name  of  ejfences  or  ejfential.  oils, 

Eflential  oils  are  fecreted  fluids ;  and  are  often  lod* 
ged  in  one  part  of  the  plant,  while  the  reft  are  entire- 
ly void  of  them.  Sometimes  they  ^»re  found  in  fepa- 
ratc  fpacea  or  receptacles  ;  and  are  there  vifible  by  the 
naked  eye  :  thus,  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  ci> 
trons,  and  many  others,  there  arc  placed  everywhere 
fmall  pellucid  veficles,  which,  by  prefling  the  peel  near 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  fquirt  out  a  quantity  of  eflen- 
tial oil,  forming  a  ftream  of  lambent  flame  :  hence,  too^ 
an  oleofapcharum  may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exte- 
rior furface  of  thefe  peels  with  a  piece  of  lump  fugar, 
which  at  once  tears  open  thefe  veficles,  and  abforba 
their  contained  oil. 

Eflential  oils  unite  with  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
compofe  with  it  one  homogeneous  tranfparent  fluid  j 
though  fome  of  them  require  for  this  purpofe  a  much 
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hrgev  propei'tidn  of  the  fplrit  than  others.  The  dif- 
ference of  their  folubility  perhaps  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  difengaged  acid  ;  that  being  found  by  Mr 
Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the  foiiition  of  cHential 
oils,  but  even  of  thofe  of  the  unftuous  kind.  Water 
alfo,  though  it  does  not  diffolve  their  whole  fubftance, 
may  be  made  to  imbibe  foir-e  portion  of  their  more 
fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to  become  confiderably  impreg- 
nated with  their  flavour ;  by  the  admixture  of  fugar, 
gunr,  the  yollc  ot  an  egg,  or  alkaline  faits,  they  arc 
made  totally  difibluble  in  water.  Digefted  with  vola- 
tile alkali,  they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour, 
and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  confiderable  de- 
grees of  fragrance  ;  while  fixed  alkali  univerfally  impairs 
their  odour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  moft  of  thefe  oils  is  lefs  than 
that  of  water  :  fome  of  them,  however,  are  fo  heavy 
as  to  fink  in  water  ;  but  thefe  varieties  (hall  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  their  preparation. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  ex- 
hale ;  and  on  this  principle  they  are  commonly  ex- 
trafted  from  fubjefts  that  contain  them  ;  for  no  other 
fluid,  which  naturally  exifts  in  vegetables,  is  exhalable 
by  that  degree  of  heat,  excepting  the  aqueous  moi- 
Iture,  from  which  the  greattH  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily 
feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils  arife  with  a  much  lefs 
heat,  a  heat  little  greater  than  that  in  which  water  be- 
gins vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by  a  buro- 
ing  heat,  they  differ  little  from  exprefied  oils. 

Effcntial  ofis,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air, 
fuffer  an  alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the 
expreffed  undergo.  Inflead  of  growing  thin,  rancid, 
and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick,  and  at 
length  harden  into  a  iolid  brittle  concrete ;  with  a  re- 
markable diminution  of  their  volatihty,  fragrancy, 
pungency,  and  warm  ftimulatingquahty.  In  this  ftate, 
they  are  found  to  confill  of  two  "kinds  of  matter;  a 
■fiuid  oil,  Volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original  oil ;  and 
of  a  groffer  fubftance  which  remains  behind,  not  ex- 
hiiliible  without  a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  as  changes  its 
.nature,  and  refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  Cmpyreumatic 
^oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inftantly  pro- 
duces, in  effcntial  oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
which  time  effects.  In  making  thefe  kinds  of  mix- 
tures, the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  for  when 
a  flrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre,  is  poured  ha- 
ftily  into  an  cffential  oil,  a  great  heat  and  cbullitign  en- 
fue,  and  often  an  explofion  happcne,  or  the  mixture 
burfts  into  flame.  The  union  of  expreffed  oils  with 
acids  is  accompanied  with  much  lefs  conflift. 

4.  Concrete  effential  oil. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  root,  in- 
ftead  of  a  fluid  effential  oil,  yield  a  fublfance  poffeffmg 
the  fame  general  propeitics,  but  of  a  thick  or  febace- 
ous  confiflence.  This  fubftance  appears  to  be  of  as 
great  volatility  and  fubtility  of  parts  as  the  fluid  oils: 
It  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
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concretes  upon  the  furfac*  of  the  colIe<3:«4  vapour,  i-ieme 
The  total  exhalation  ot  this  matter,  and  its  concreting  '"—"^^ 
again  into  its  original  confident  ftate,  without  any 
feparation  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part,  diffin- 
guiihes  it  from  effential  oils  that  have  been  thickened 
or  indurated  by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  Is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  C 
tlie  woody  parts  of  certain  Indian  trees.    See  Cam 
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PHORA  (b).  It  is  volatile  like  effential  oils,  and  foiuble 
both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits  :  it  unites  freely 
with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fpa- 
ringly  and  imperfedly  by  the  other  intermedia  that 
Tender  oils  mifcible  witti  watery  liquors-  It  differs 
from  the  febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  effential  oils,  in 
fuffering  no  fenfible  alteration  from  long  keeping  ;  in 
being  totally  exhalable,  not  only  by  the  heat  ot  boil- 
ing water,  but  in  a  warm  air,  without  any  change  or 
feparation  of  its  parts,  the  laft  particle  that  remains 
unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
original  camphor ;  in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic 
impreffion,  and  fuffering  no  refolution,  from  any  de. 
gree  of  fire  to  which  it  can  be  expofed  in  clofe  veffels, 
though  readily  combufiible  in  the  open  air ;  in  being 
diffolved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid  form  ;  and 
in  feveral  other  properties  which  it  is  needlcis  to  ipe- 
cify  in  this  place. 

6.  Aroma, 

Or  fpiritUB  reftor,  is  the  name  given  to  the  odo- 
rous principle  of  vegetables.  Thefe  bodies  differ  great- 
ly from  one  another  in  the  quantity,  ftrength,  and  vo-  odoro 
latility  of  the  odorous  principle  which  they  contain.  priuci| 
It  is  generally  found  united  with  volatile  oils ;  but  it 
is  folublc  in  alcohol  and  water  as  well  as  in  thefe.  The  I 
flighteft  degree  of  heat  is  fufficient  to  difengage  the 
aroma  of  plants.  To  obtain  it,  the  plant  mult  be  di- 
ffilled  in  a  balneum  matiae,  and  its  vapours  received  in- 
to a  cold  capital,  which  may  condenie  and  afterwards 
conduct  them  in  a  fluid  ftate  into  the  receiver.  The 
product  is  pure  odoriferou*  water,  and  ivS  known  by 
the  name  ot  effential  or  diltilled  water.  This  liquor 
is  to  be  conudered  as  a  folution  of  the  aroma  or  odo- 
rous principle  in  water.  When  aromatic  water  is  heat- 
ed, it  lofts  its  fmell  in  confequence  of  the  odorous  prin- 
ciple being  more  volatile  than  the  fluid  in  which  it 
was  diffolved.  'ihis  principle  is  alfo  diffipated  by  ex- 
poiure  to  the  air.  Many  ladts  would  induce  us  to 
believe,  that  the  principle  of  fmell  is  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary piincipleb  of  volatile  oils  ;  but  we  are  as  yet 
almoft  completely  ignorant  of  its  chemical  nature, 
properties,  and  combinsitions. 

7.  Refin.  i 

Effential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  cha.l! 
re/im.    When  the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expofed  to  of  refin 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  till  its  more  fubtile  part,  or 
the  pure  effential  oil  that  remained  in  it,  has  exhaled, 
the  grofs  matter  lett  behind  is  like  wife  called  rt/in.  We 

find. 


(b)  It  may  hkewife  be  procured  from  moft  of  the  volatile  oils,  by  volatilizing  the  oil  in  a  temperature  a 
few  degrees  lelow  that  which  is  fufficient  to  elevate  the  camghor. 
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Its.  fin:!,  in  msny  vp^ctablts,  refins  analogous  both  to  one 
and  the  other  of  thefe  concretes ;  fome  containing  a 
fiibtile  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water ; 
others  containing  nothin_j;  that  is  capable  of  exhaling 
in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  diflblve  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
though  fome  of  them  much  lefs  eafily  than  otbera  :  it 
is  chiefly  by  means  of  this  clifTolvent  that  they  arc  ex- 
trafted  from  the  iubjefts  in  which  they  are  contained. 
They  difToIve  alfo  in  oils  Loth  exprefled  and  efftntial ; 
and  may  l  e  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of 
the  fame  intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mi f- 
clble  with  water.  In  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling 
^ water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  lluid  ;  and  in  this  ftate 
they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In  their 
refolution  by  firej  in  elofe  veffels,  they  yield  a  inani- 
feft  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

8.  Gum. 

,  ji-  Gnm  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances  in  being 
iilliing uninflammable  ;  for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a  coal, 
'^^^'^  and  thence  to  afhes,  it  never  yields  any  flame.  It  dif- 
fers remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion  of  the  princi- 
ples into  which  it  is  refolvcd  by  fire  ;  the  quantity  of 
empyreumatic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  an  acid 
far  greater.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  no 
clilfipation  :  nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refine  ;  but  conti- 
nues unchanged,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  incieafed  as  to 
fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vif- 
cous  adhsfive  mafs,  called  mucilage  :  by  a  larger  quan- 
tity it  is  dilTolved  into  a  fluid,  which  proves  more  or 
lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion,  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diffolve  in  vinbus  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of 
oil :  neverthelefs,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mu- 
cilage, it  is  eafily  mifcible  both  wlch  the  fluid  oils  and 
with  refins  ;  which  by  this  means  bece»me  foluble  in 
watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are  thus  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  medicinal  pufpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous 
liquors,  which  has  been  kept  a  fccrct  in  few  hands, 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  Dr  Grew.  **  I  took 
•  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it  upon  another 
body^  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
a  perfeA  milk-white  balfam  or  butter;  by  which  means 
the  oil  became  minglcable  with  any  vinous  or  watery 
liquor,  eafily  and  inftantaneoufly  diffolving  therein  in 
the  form  of  a  milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without 
the  leaft  alteration  of  the  f  nell,  tafte,  nature,  or  opera- 
tion of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  fame  means 
any  other  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a 
milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with 
water  or  any  other  liquor :  which  is  of  various  ufe  in 
medicine,  and  what  1  find  oftentimes  very  convenient 
and  advantageoub  to  be  done."  (Grew  of  Mixture,  chap. 
V.  inft.  \.  §  7.)  This  inquiry  has  lately  been  further 
profecuted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  publiftied  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London  ; 
where  various  experiments  are  related,  for  rendering 
oils,  both  eflential  and  exprefled,  and  different  unftu- 
ous  and  refinous  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  me- 
diation of  gUm.  Mucilages  have  alfo  been  ufed  for 
fufpending  crude  mercury,  and  fome  other  ponderous 
and  infoluble  fubflances:  the  mercury  is  by  this  means 
not  a  little  divided  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  particles 
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are  very  apt  to  run  togc  tlicr  or  fubfide,  if  a  pretty  con- 
ftant  agitation  be  not  kept  up,  — ■y— -» 

,-V8  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  nre  thus  unites!  to 
water  by  the  nfcans  of  gum,  fogums  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  united  to  fpirit  of  wine  by  the  intervention  of 
refins  and  efTential  oils  ;  thou;^h  the  fpirit  does  not 
take  up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the 
Oil  or  refin 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  ren- 
der them  confiftent,  do  not  impede  the  difTolution  of 
gum,  or  of  oils  blended  with  gum.  Alkaline  falt8» 
on  the  contrary,  both  fixed  snd  volatile,  though  they 
render  pure  oils  foluble  in  water,  prevent  the  folution 
of  gurh,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure' 
gum  be  oillolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali 
will  occafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom in  a  confident  form  ;  if  any  oily  or  refinous  body 
was  previoufiy  blended  with  the  gum,  this  ilfo  fepa- 
rates,^and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the 
top,  according  to  its  gravity, 

9  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  Oum^^fin 
refin.  Many  vegetables^eontain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  of  what  *' 
in  which  the  component  p^rts  ar-e  fo  intimately  united,  compound*- 
with  the  inceipofition  perhaps  of  fome  other  matter, 
that  the  compound,  in  a  phrrrmaceutical  view,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  diftinft  kind  of  principle ;  the  whole 
mafs  difblving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  ;  and  the  folutions  being  not  turbid  or 
milky,  like  thofe  of  the  grofler  mixturas  of  gum  and 
refin,  but  perfectly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aftrin- 
gent  matter  of  biltort-root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of 
gentian.  It  were  to  be  wifhcd  that  we  had  fome  par- 
ticular name  for  this  kind  of  matter ;  as  the  terra 
gum  rejin  is  approprieted  to  the  grofTeft  mixtures,  in 
which  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  are  but  loofely 
joined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  each  other. 

We  fhall  afterwards  find  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  imitate  this  natural  combination  by  art.  As  the 
effcfts  of  medicines  very  generally  depend  on  their 
folubility  in  the  flomach,  it  is  often  neceflfary  to  brinij 
their  more  infolublc  parts,  fuch  as  refinous  and  oily 
matters,  into  the  ftate  of  gum-refin  :  this  is  done,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  by  the  me- 
diation of  mucilage.  By  this  management  thefe  mat- 
ters become  much  more  foluble  in  the  ttomach ;  and 
the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  called  an  cmulfion,  from  its 
whitifh  colour,  refembling  that  of  milk. 

10.  Saline  Matter. 

Of  the  faline  juices  of  vegetables  there^are  different' 
kinds,  which  have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined  ; 
the  fwect  and  the  acid  ones  are  the  moft  plentiful  and 
the  hell  known. 

There  have  lately,  however,  beea  difcovered  a  con-  Various  ' 
fiderable  variety  of  falts  in  different  vegetables.    The  faits  in  v&. 
mild  fixed  alkali,  which  was  formerly  confidered  aa  a  getabks^ 
product  of  the  fire,  has  been  obtained  from  almofl  all 
plants  by  maceraiing  them  in  acids ;  the  vegetable  al- 
kali is  the  moll  common,  but  the  mineral  is  alfo 
found  in  the  marine  plants.    Befides  the  fixed  alkali, 
fcyeral  other  falts  have  been  detetted  in  different  vege- 
tables ;  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  common  fait,  Glau- 
ber's falt,^  nitre,  febrifuge  fait,  and  felenite.  Fronf 
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Eiaments.  Tome  experiments,  too,  the  volatile  alkali  haa  been  fup- 
^  pofed  to  exift  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  the  cru- 

ciform or  tetradynamian  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  though  fome 
of  thefe  falts  are  really  produ6ls  of  vegetation,  othera 
,  of  them  arc  not  unfrequently  adventitious,  being  im- 
bibed from  the  foil  without  any  change  produced  by 
the  functions  of  the  vegetable. 

The  juices  of  vegetables,  expofed  to  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  boiling  vrater,  fulfer  generally  no  other 
change  than  the  evaporation  of  their  watery  parts ; 
the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  with  fuch  of 
the  other  fixed  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the 
juice.  From  many  plants,  after  the  exhalation  of 
great  part  of  the  water,  the  faline  matter  gradually 
feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little  folid 
maffes,  leaving  the  other  fubftances  diflblved  or  in  a 
moift  ftate;  from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found 
4.0  of  obtaining  a  pure  concrete  fait, 
particularly  The  falts  more  peculiarly  native  and  effential  to  ve- 
the  fwect  getables  are  the  fwect  and  the  four  ;  thefe  two  are 
frequently  blended  together  in  the  fame  vegetable,  and 
fometimes  pafs  into  each  other  at  different  ages  of  the 
plant.  Of  the  four  falts  feveral  kinds  are  known  in 
-pharmacy  and  in  the  arts  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  forrel,  of 
lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  The  faccharine  falts 
are  alfo  obtained  from  a  great  number  of  vegetables ; 
they  may  in  general  be  eafily  difcovered  by  their  fweet 
tafte :  the  fugar-cane  is  the  vegetable  from  which  this 
faline  matter  is  procured  in  greateft  quantity,  and  with 
.moft  profit  in  commerce.  For  its  medicinal  and  che- 
mical properties,  fee  Matrria  Medica,  Art.  VII. 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above-mentioned  diffolve 
not  only  in  water,  like  other  faline  bodies,  but  many 
of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  redtified  fpirit  alfo. 
The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they 
are  almoft  always  accompanied  in  the  fubjrft,  diffolves 
freely  along  with  them  in  water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in 
great  mcafure  left  behind.  Such  heterogent;ous  mat- 
ters as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  re- 
tained<  by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  ;  but  of  thofe 
which  water  takes  up,  a  confiderable  part  always  Ad- 
heres to  the  fait.  Hence  effential  falts,  as  they  are 
called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  wa- 
tery juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake 
largely  of  the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fubjeft ; 
while  thofe  extraAed  by  fpirit  of  wine  are  more  pure. 
By  means  of  redified  fpirit,  fome  produ6tiong  of  this 
kind  may  be  freed  from  their  impurities.  Perfe6t  fac- 
charine concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indi- 
41  genous  fweets  may  be  thus  purified. 
'Sillne  mat-  'J  here  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter  obtained  from 
*l^n°^^^"  fome  refinous  bodies,  particularly  from  benzoin,  which 
is  of  a  difterent  nature  from  the  foregoing,  and  fup- 
pofed  by  feme  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a  part  of  the  ef- 
fential oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with 
the  acid  more  predominant  or  more  difengagcd  than 
in  the  other  kinds  of  coagulated  or  indurated  oils, 
Thefe  concretes  diffolve  both  in  water  and  in  vinous 
fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  :  they 
fhow  feveral  evident  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  fmell  like 
that  of  the  refin  from  which  they  are  obtained,  ex- 
hale in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a  little 
greater,  and  are  inflammabk  in  the  fire. 


1 1.  Farina  or  flour. 
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This  fubflance  partakes  of  the  nature  of  gum,  but 
has  more  tafle,  is  more  fermentable,  and  much  mere 
nutritive.  It  abounds  in  very  many  vegetables,  and  is 
generally  depofited  in  certain  parts,  feemingly  for  the 
purpofe  of  its  being  more  advantageoufly  accommo- 
dated to  their  nourifhment  and  growth.  Several  ©f 
the  bulbous  and  other  roots,  fuch  as  thofe  of  potatoes, 
briony,  thofe  from  which  caffava  is  extrafted,  falep, 
and  many  othera,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  white 
facula  refembling  aiid  really  pofTelfing  the  properties 
of  farina.  The  plants  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  fuch 
as  peas  and  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  abound  with  this 
matter.  But  the  largefl  quantity  of  farina  refides  in 
grains,  which  are  therefore  called  farinaceous.  Of 
this  kind  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  other 
fimilar  plants. 

At  firft  fight  farina  appears  to  be  one  homogeneous  Farinl 
fubftance  :  it  is,  however,  found  to  be  a  compound  of  ^'^^^ 
three  different  andfeparable  parts.  To  illuftrate  this,  ^"""'^ 
we  fhall  take  as  an  example  the  farina  of  wheat,  being 
the  vegetable  which  affords  it  in  greateft  quantity,  and 
in  its  moft  perfect  ftate.  To  feparate  thefe  different 
parts  we  form  a  pafte  with  any  quantity  of  flour 
and  cold  water;  we  fufpend  this  pafte  in  a  bag  of 
muflin  or  fuch  like  cloth  ;  we  next  let  fall  on  it  a 
ftream  of  cold  water  frem  fome  height,  and  the  bag 
may  now  and  then  be  very  gently  fqueezed  ;  the  water 
in  its  defcent  carries  down  with  it  a  very  fine  white 
powder,  which  is  received  along  with  the  water  in  a 
veflel  placed  below  the  bag  :  the  procefs  muft  be  con- 
tinued till  tio  more  of  this  white  powder  comes  off, 
which  is  known  by  the  water  ,that  paffes  through  the 
bag  ceafing  to  be  of  a  milky  colour.  The  procefs  be- 
ing now  finiflied,  the  farina  is  found  to  be  feparated 
into  three  different  fubftances :  the  glutinous  or  ve- 
geto-animal  part  remains  in  the  bag  ;  the  amylum  or 
ftirch  is  depofited  from  the  water  which  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  veffcl  placed  below  the  bag  ;  and,  laftly, 
a  mucous  matter  is  held  diffolved  in  the  fame  water 
from  which  the  l^arLh  has  been  depofited :  this  mucous 
part  may  be  brougiit  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  by 
evaporatiu!'  the  water  in  wliif^h  it  is  kept  in  folution. 

Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ  remark- 
ably in  their  fenfible  and  chemical  properties.  The 
vegeto-animal  part  is  of  a  whitifh  grey  colour,  is  a  te- 
nacious, dudtile,  and  elaftic  matter,  partly  poffelfing 
the  texture  of  animal  membranes.  Diftilled  in  a  re- 
tort, it  yields,  like  all  animal  matters,  a  true  volatile 
alkali ;  and  its  coal  affords  no  fix''d  alkali.  It  is  not 
only  infoluble,  but  even  indiffufible,  in  water ;  both 
which  appear  from  its  remaining  in  the  bag  after  long- 
continued  lotions.  Like  gums,  it  is  infoluble  in  alco- 
hol, in  oils,  or  etht  r  ;  but  it  is  alfo  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter,  and  yields  on  diftillation  prodnfts  very  different 
from  thofe  afforded  by  gums:  it  is  theiefore  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  approaches  perhaps  nearer  to  the 
coagulablc  lymph  ot  animals  than  to  any  other  fub- 
ftance. 

The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  diffolves  the 
gluten  vegeto-animale ;  but  when  it  is  preripitated  from 
this  folution  by  means  of  acids,  it  is  found  to  have  lofl 
its  elaiticity.    The  mineral  acids,  and  cfpecially  the 

nitrous, 
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nitrouc,  are  alfo  capable  of  diflblving  the  vegeto-ani- 
mal  part  of  the  farina. 

The  ftarch,  amylum,  or  the  amylaceous  matter, 
makes  the  principal  part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before 
noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depofited  from  the  wa- 
ter which  baa  pervaded  the  CHtire  farina :  it  is  of  a 
greyifh  white  colour,  but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter 
by  making  it  undergo  a  certain  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion. Starch  is  infoluble  in  cold  water  ;  but  in  hot 
water  it  forms  a  tranfparent  glue  :  hence  the  neceffity 
of  employing  cold  wacc^r  in  fepaiating  it  from  the  ve- 
geto-animal  part.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an 
acid  phlec-m  ;  and  its  coal  affords,  like  other  vege- 
tables, a  fixed  alkaline  fait.  As  Itarch  forms  the  gseat- 
eft  part  of  the  farina,  it  is  probably  the  princip.d  nu- 
tritive conftituent  in  bread. 

The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofo-faccharine  mat- 
ter, is  only  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  in  bread.  This 
fubftance  on  diftillation  is  found  to  exhibit  the  pheno- 
mena of  fugar.  The  ufe  of  this  matter  feems  to  be 
that  of  producing  the  vinous  fermentation  :  and  we 
may  cbferve  once  for  all,  that  the  preparation  of  good 
bread  probably  depends  on  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
three  different  parts  above  defcribed;  viz.  that  the  vin- 
ous fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mucofo  faccharine 
part,  the  acetous  by  the  ftarch,  and  the  putrid  by  the 
gluten  vegeto-animalc.  From  different  Itates  or  de- 
grees of  thefe  feveral  ftages  of  fermentation  the  qua- 
lities of  good  bread  are  probably  derived, 

1 2.  Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

The  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  feems  to  be  of 
an  intermediate  nature  between  the  gummy  and  refi- 
nous  parte.  It  is  in  many  plants  equally  well  extradl- 
8.  ed  by  water,  and  by  reftlfied  fpirit  :  it  is  alfo,  how- 
ever, procurable  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  not  at  all  fo- 
luble  in  either  of  thefe  menftrua.  It  would  feem  that 
the  colouring  matter,  ftridly  fo  called,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  rcfearches  of  chemifts.  It  is  only  the  bafe 
or  nidus^  in  which  the  real  colouring  matter  is  embo- 
died, that  chemiftry  has  as  yet  reached  ;  and  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  this  baje.,  colours  are  capable  of 
being  extracted  by  different  menftrua,  and  of  being 
varioufly  accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of  dying. 
The  fubftance  from  which  the  colours  of  vegetables 
are  immediately  derived,  is  wlt|;oat  doubt  a  very  fub- 
tile  body.  Since  plants  are  known  to  lofe  their  co- 
lour when  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  fun,  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  the  im mediately  colouring  fub- 
ftance is  primnrily  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun, 
fomcwhat  elaborated  by  veget?ble  life. 

Many  of  thefe  dyes  are  evolved  er  varioufly  modi- 
fied by  chemical  operations.  Thus  a  colouring  mat- 
ter in  fomewhat  depofittd  in  the  form  of  a  faicu'la  du- 
ring the  putrefaflion  of  the  vegetable  ;  in  others  it  is 
evolved  or  changed  by  ;ilnm,  by  acids,  or  by  alkali. 
We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  any  part  of  the  vegetable 
may  be  the  bafe  of  the  colouring  matter.  1  his  ap- 
pears from  the  folubility  of  the  different  dyes  in  their 
proper  menftrua  ;  and  in  thefe  fohitions  we  have  not 
been  able  to  feparate  the  real  colouring  matter  from 
the  bafe  in  which  it  is  invifcrted.  Aftf  r  all,  then,  we 
muft  cenclude,  that  a  full  inveftigation  of  this  fuhitft 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  fublimer  parts  of  Ch£:. 
Vol..  XiV.  Part  I. 
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MisTitY,  than  to  the  bufinefs  in  which  we  are  at  pre-  E'emcnts, 
fent  engaged.  *— •■"■■-^ 

The  colouring  drugs  are  confidercd  in  their  proper 
places. 

In  finifliing  our  hiftory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
it  only  remains  that  we  fhould  offer  fome 

General  Qlfervatlons  on  the  foregoing  Principles. 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtain- PravSical 
able  only  from  a  few  vegetables  :  but  grofs  oil,  refm, 

gum,  and  lalme  matter,  appear  to  be  common,  mget^ygg, 
greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all;  fome  abounding  more 
with  one  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  inti- 
mately combined;  fo  as  to  be  extrafted  together  from 
the  fubjeft,  by  thofe  diffolvents,  in  which  fome  of  them 
fcparately  could  not  bediffolved.  Hence  watery  infu- 
fions  and  fpirituous  tindurcs  of  a  plant,  contain  re- 
fpeftively  more  fubftances  than  thofe  of  which  water 
or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diffolvent. 

3.  After  a  plant  has  been  fufliolently  infufed  in  wa- 
ter, all  that  fpirit  extrads  from  the  refiduum  may  be 
confidered  as  confifting  wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  di- 
teftly  belongs  to  the  adion  of  fpirit.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  cx- 
trads  afterwards  may  be  confidered  as  confifting  only 
of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the  direft  diffdl- 
vent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  enumerated,  be  boded  in  water,  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  whether  fluid  or  concrete,  and  the  camphor, 
and  volatile  effential  fait,  will  gradually  exhale  with  the 
fteam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  colleded  by  receiving 
the  fteam  in  proper  veffels  placed  beyond  the  adion  of 
the  heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  ia 
this  degree  of  heat,  remain  behind  :  the  grofs  oil  and 
febacewus  matter  float  on  the  top:  the  gummy  and  fa- 
linc  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refin,  are  diffolved  by 
the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by 
ftraining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a  gentle  heat  ^ 
till  the  water  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the  refin,  ftill 
retained  by  the  fubjed,  may  }  e  extradcd  by  fpirit  of 

wine,  and  fcparated  in  its  proper  form  by  exhaling  the 
fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations  moft  of  the  fubftances 
contained  in  vegetables  may  be  extraded,  and  obtain- 
ed in  a  pure  Hate,  however  they  may  be  compounded 
together  in  the  fubjed. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  Is  found 
naturally  difeneraged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftintSt 
receptacles  within  the  fubjed,  or  extravafated  and  ac- 
cumulated on  the  furface.  1hus,  in  the  dried  roots  of 
angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfccpe  difcovers 
veins  of  refin.  In  the  flower  cups  of  hypcricum,  and' 
the  leaves  of  the  orange-trec,  tranfparent  points  arc 
diftinguiftied  by  the  naked  eye  :  which,  at  firft  view, 
feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a  clofer  examination  are 
found  to  be  little  veficles  filled  with  effential  oil.  In 
the  baik  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees, 
the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  co- 
pioufly  fupplied  with  the  oily  and  refinoiis  fluid,  that 
they  frequently  burft,  cfpecially  in  the  w  .rm  chmates, 
and  difeharge  their  contents  in  great  quaritities.  The 
acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among 
ourftlve*,  yield  alnaoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  From- 

N  n  a 
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Elements,  a  fpccles  (rf"  afh  is  fecrctei  the  faline  fweet  fubftance 

"  V     ■'  manna  ;  and  the  only  kind  of  fugar  with  which  the 

ancients  were  acquainted,  appears  to  have  been  a  na- 
tural exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  forecfolng  principles  are,  as  far  as  is  known, 
all  that  naturally  exift  in  vegetables  ;  and  all  that  art 
can  extraft  from  them,  without  fuch  operations  as 
change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their  original  quali-. 
ties.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour, 
fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues,  of  the  fubje^l,  are 
almoft  always  found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fome  vegetables  the  whole  medicinal  aftivity 
refides  in  one  principle.  Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the 
only  medicinal  principle  is  a  grofs  oil ;  in  horfe-radifh 
root,  an  efTential  oil ;  in  jalap  root,  a  refin  ;  in  marih 
mallow  root,  a  gum  ;  in  the  leaves  of  forrel,  a  faline 
acid  fubftasce. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  In  one 
principle,  and  another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark 
has  an  aftriiigent  refin  and  a  bitter  gum ;  wormwood 
a  ftrong  flavoured  effential  oil  and  a  bitter  gum  refin. 

9.  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the 
^  fimple  infipid  gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fub- 

ftances,  feem  to  agree  both  in  their  medicinal  qualities 
and  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties.  > 

10.  But  effential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ 
much  in  different  fubjefts.  As  effential  oils  are  uni- 
verfally  the  principle  of  odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  muft  differ  in  thi«  refpeft  as  muck  as 
the  fubjefts  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins 
frequently  partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the 
differences  depending  on  it ;  with  this  further  diver- 
fity,  that  the  grofs  refinous  part  often  contains  other 
powers  than  thofe  which  refide  in  oils.  Thus  from 
wormwood  a  refin  may  be  prepared,  containing  not 
only  the  flrong  fmell  and  flavour  but  Hkewife  the  whole 
bitternefs  of  the  herb  ;  from  which  laft  quality  the  oil 
Is  entirely  free.  .  The  bitter,  aftringent,  purgative,  and 
emetic  virtwe  of  vegetables,  refide  generally  in  different 
forts  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure  or  blended  with 
gummy  and  faline  parts ;  of  which  kind  of  combina- 
tions there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component 
parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparated  from  each  other,  the 
whole  compound  diffolving  almofl  equally  in  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  menflrua. 

1 1.  There  are  fome  fubitances  alfo,  which,^  from  their 
being  totally  foluble  in  water,  and  not  in  fpirit,  may 
be  efleemed  to  be  mere  gums  ;  but  which,  neverthe- 
iefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  to  be  found  in  the  fimple 
gums.  Such  are  the  aftringcnt  gum  called  acacia^  and 
the  purgative  gum  extracled  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain 
fubtile  principles  different  in  different  plants,  of  too 
great  tenuity  to  be  coUefted  in  their  pure  ftate,  and  of 
which  oils,  gums,  and  refins,  are  only  the  matrices  or 
vehicles.  This  inquiry  is  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of 
pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  grofler  and 
iBOkre  fenfible  ebjeas.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odo- 
riferous plant  an  effential  oil,  containing  in  a  frnall 
compafa  the  whole  fragrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fubjed,  our  Intentions  are  equally  anfwered,  whether 
the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  dired  odorous  matter, 
or  whether  It  has  diff^ifcd  through  It  a  fragrant  prin- 
eiple  more  fwbtile  than  itfclf.  And  when  this  oil  in 
Img  keeping  lofea  iu  odour,  and  becomes  a  relin,  it  i» 
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equal  In  regard  to  the  prefent  confidcrations,  whether  > '  " 
the  effeft  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a  fubtile  prin- 
ciple,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  oil  Itfelf. 

Sect.  II.  jiNm^tLS. 

From  the  hlflory  we  have  already  given  of  the  ve-  The  n 
getable  kingdom,  our  details  on  animal  fubftances  may  * 
In  many  particulars  be  confiderably  abridged.  AU^' 
animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either  directly  or  by  the 
Intervention  of  other  animals.  No  part  of  their  fub- 
ftance is  derived  from  any  other  fource  except  water. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ufed  by  man  and  fome  other 
animals,  Is  only  neceffary  as  a  feafoning  or  ftimulus  to 
the  ftomach.  Aa  the  animal  then  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  matter,  we  accordingly  find  that  tke  former 
Is  capable  of  being  refolved  into  the  fame  principles  as 
thofe  of  the  latter.  Thus,  by  repeated  diftlUations, 
we  ebtain  from  animal  fubftances,  water,  oil,  air,  an 
eafily  deftruAIble  fait,  and  charcoal.  Thefe  fecou- 
dary  principles  are  by  farther  proceffes  at  length  re- 
foluble  Into  the  fame  proximate  principles  which  we 
found  In  vegetables,  wz.  water,  air,  earth,  and  the 
principle  of  inflammability.  But  though  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  are  funda- 
mentally the  fame,  yet  thefe  principles  are  combined 
in  a  very  different  manner.  It  Is  exceedingly  rare  that 
animal  fsbftances  are  capable  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations  ;  and  the  putrefaftlve,  into  which  they 
run  remarkably  faft,  Is  alfo  different  In  fome  particu- 
lars from  the  putrefaftion  of  vegetables  ;  the  efcapc 
of  the  phlogifton  in  the  form  of  light  is  more  evident, 
and  the  fmell  is  much  more  offenfive,  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  than  of  vegetable  fubftances.  The  pu- 
trefaftion  of  urine  Is  indeed  accompanied  with  a  pe- 
culiar fetor,  by  no  means  fo  Intolerable  as  that  of  other 
animal  matters :  this  we  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the 
pungency  derived  from  the  volatile  alkali,  and  alfo  to 
the  urine  containing  Icfs  inflammable  matter  than  the 
blood  and  many  other  fluids.  When  analyfed  by  a 
deftruftive  heat,  animals  afi^ord  products  very  different 
from  thofe  of  vegetablei :  the  empyreun-.atic  oil  has  a 
particular  and  much  more  fetid  odour ;  and  the  vola- 
tile fait,  Inftead  of  being  an  acid,  as  It  Is  In  mpft  ve- 
getables, is  found  in  animals  to  be  a  volatile  alkali. 
Chemifts  have  fpoken  cf  an  acid  procurable  from  ani- 
mal fubftances;  and  indeed  certain  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies are  found  to  yield  a  fait  of  this  kind ;  but  it  by 
no  means  holds  with  animal  fubftances  in  general ;  and 
though  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  were  even  conclu- 
five.  It  is  confeffedly  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not  to: 
deferve  any  particular  regard.  In  fome  animals,  how- 
ever, an  acid  exifts,  uncomblncd  and  ready  formed  in 
their  bodies.  This  Is  particularly  manifeft  in  fome  In- 
feds,  efpecially  ants,  from  which  an  acid  refembling 
the  acetous  has  been  procured  by  boiling  them  in  wa- 
ter. The  folid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  the  mufcles, 
teguments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  even  the  bones, 
when  boiled  with  water,  give  a  gelatinous  matter  or 
glue  refembhng  the  vegetable  gums,  but  much  more 
adhefive.  We  muft,  however,  except  the  horny  parts 
and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  be  little  foluble  either  in 
water  or  In  the  liquors  of  the  ftomach.  The  acids, 
the  alkalis,  and  quicklime,  are  alfo  found  to  be  power- 
ful folvents  of  animal  matters.    It  i«  from  the  folid 
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nw-  parts  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  18  ob- 
'  tained  ;  it  arifes  along  with  a  very  fetid  empyreiimatic 
oil,  from  which  it  is  in  fome  meafure  feparated  by  re- 
peated redlifications.  This  fait  is  partly  in  a  fluid, 
and  partly  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  and  frontj  its  having 
been  anciently  prepared  in  the  greateft.  quantity  from 
the  horns  of  the  hart,  it  has.  been  called  fait  or  fpir'tt  of 
hart/horn.  Volatile  alkali  is.  however,  procurable  from 
all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of  animal  bo- 
dies except  fat.  Though  we  are  fometimes  able  to 
procure  fixed  alkali  from  an  animal  cinder,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  this  fait  did  not  make  any  part  of  the 
living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  being  affimila- 
g  ted  by  the  functions  of  the  living  creature. 
!e  fluid  In  fpcaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  fhould 
of  firft  examine  the  general  fluidj  or  blood,  fiom  whence 
f^'-  the  reft  are  fecreted.  The  blood,  which  at  firft  fight 
appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  parts,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which 
the  microfcope  can  even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulated 
ftate.  On  allowing  it  to  ftand  at  reft,  and  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  feparates  into  what  are  called  the 
craffamentum  and  the  ferum.  The  craflamentum,  or 
cruor,  chiefly  confifts  of  the  red  globules,  joined  toge- 
ther by  another  fubftance,  called  the  coagulable  lymph  : 
the  chemical  properties  of  thefe  globules  are  not  as  yet 
underftood ;  but  they  feem  to  contain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  the  iron  found  in  the  blood.  The  ferum 
13  a  yellowifti  fubvifcid  liquor,  having  little  fenfible 
tafte  or  fmell :  at  a  heat  of  160  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
converted  into  a  jelly.  This  coagulation  of  the  ferum 
is  alfo  owing  to  its  containing  a  matter  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  in  the  craffamentum,  viz.  the  coagu- 
lable lymph  :  whatever  then  coagulates  animal  blood, 
produces  that  cffeft  on  this  concrcfcible  part.  Seve- 
ral caufes,  and  many  different  fubftances,  are  capable 
of  effefting  this  coagulation  ;  fuch  as  contaft  of  air, 
heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  and  their  combinations 
with  earths,  as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  n>etallic  falts. 
The  more  perfect  neutral  falts  are  found  to  prevent 
the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and  nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there  arc  a 
great  variety  in  men  and  other  animals.  The  cxcre- 
mentitious  and  redundant  fluids  are  thofe  which  afford 
in  general  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  and 
empyreumatic  oil :  there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  fecreted 
•fluids,  which,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  produfts  iiy 
fome  degree  peculiar  to  therafelves.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  urine,  which  is  found  to  contain  in  the  greateft 
abuHdan*:c  the  noted  fait  formed  from  the  phofphoric 
acid  and  volatile  alkali.  The  fat,  too,  has  been  faid 
to  differ  fr.om  the  other  animal  matters,  in  yielding  by 
diftillation  a  ftrong  acid,  but  no  volatile  alkali.  There 
is  alfo  much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the 
combination  of  the  faline  and  other  matters  in  different 
fecreted  fluids.  But  for  a  fuller  inveftigation  of  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  fubjedt,  we  refer  to  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology;  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  conneftcd  thaa  with  the  elements  of  phar- 
macy. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vege- 
)fanl-  tables,  are  not  of  themfelvts  foluble  either  in  water  or 
vinous  fpirits  :  hut  they  may  be  united  with  water  by 
the  iflterventioa  of  gum  or  mucilage.    Mofl  of  them 
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may  be  changed  into  foap,  by  fixed  alkaline  falts  {  Elements.^ 
and  be  thus  rendered  mifcible  with  fpirit  as  well  as  ' 
water.  _ 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal- Mifcellane- 
fubftances,  as  mufk,  civet,  caftor.  Is,  like  efl'ential  oll,ous  obfer- 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in  the  heat  of^J'^^^'"i\°1. 
boiling  water,    Carthufer  relates,  that  from  caftor  an^^^jf^j^, 
aftual  effential  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a  very  fraallftances. 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufive  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fundry  animal  fubftances  in  which  their  pe- 
culiar tafte  refides,  are  difTolved  by  reftified  fpirit,  and 
feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy 
refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum 
of  vegetables,  diffolves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  ia  ^ 
oils :  like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils  and  fats  mifcible 
with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infefts,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  con- 
tain an  acid  juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  na- 
ture of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices,  which 
differ  greatly,  even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  proper- 
ties, from  the  correfponding  ©nes  of  vegetables.  Thus 
animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vegetable 
gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  wa- 
ter, yet  on  confiderably  heating  the  mixture,  the  ani- 
mal-matter feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  con- 
cretes into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  phyficians  have  been 
apprchenfive,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  In  certain  dif- 
cafes,  might  rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  this 
dangerous  or  mortal  cdncretlon  of  the  ferous  humours: 
tut  the  heat  requifite  for  this  efted  is  greater  than  the 
human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining,  being  near- 
ly about  the  middle  point  between  the  greateft  humaa 
heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ilrongly  dlf- 
pofed  to  run  into  putrefaftion  ;  they  putrefy  much, 
fooner  than  vegetable  matters ;  and  when  corrupted, 
prove  more  offcnfive. 

This  procefs  takes  place.  In  fome  degree.  In  the 
bodies  of  living  animals,  as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnate 
long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  obftruftion  of  the  natu- 
ral emunftories,  from  throwing  off  their  more  volatile 
and  corruptible  parts. 

During  putrefaftlon,  a  quantity  of  air  Is  generated  ; 
all  the  humours  become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fi- 
brous parts  more  lax  and  tender.  Hence  the  tym- 
pany, which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  vif- 
cera,  or  the  imprudent  fupprcflion  of  dyfenteries  by 
aftringents ;  and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veffels 
obfervable  in  fcurvies,  &c. 

The  craffamentum  of  human  blood  changes  by  putre- 
faAIon  into  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ;  a  few  drops 
of  which  tinge  the  ferum  with  a  tawny  hue,  l:'ke  the 
ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric  fluxe?,  as  alfo  the  white 
of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood  drawn  from 
a  vein,  and  the  liquor  that  oozes  from  a  blifter  in  deep 
fcurviea  and  the  advanced  ftate  of  mahgnant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craffamentum  changes  a  large  quantity 
of  recent  urine  to  a  flame-coloured  wattr,  fo  common 
in  fevers  and  in  the  fcurvy  .  This  jnixiure,  after  11  md- 
ing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a  clouJ  refeiiihiiiig  what  is 
feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acnte  diftempeis,  with  fome 
N  n  2  oilf 
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Elements  oily  matter  on  the  furface  like  the  fcutn  which  float* 

V   '/"^  on  fcorbutic  un'ne. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  depofites,  in  putrefadion, 
a  fediment  refcmlling  well-digeftcd  pus,  and  changes 
to  a  faint  oUve-grcen.  A  ferum  fo  far  putrefied  as  to 
become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  the  vef- 
fcls  of  living  animals;  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is 
to  be  diftin  ruiihed  by  the  gn-cn  colour  which  the  fiefh 
acquires  in  corrupting.  In  failed  meats,  thiB  is  com- 
monly afcribed  to  the  brine,  but  erroneoully;  for  that 
has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour  but  only  of  quali- 
fying the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree,  the  ill  efFtAs  of 
corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers  and  other  fores, 
where  th.e  fcrutn  is  left  to  ftagnate  long,  the  matter  is 
Mkewife  found  of  this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acri- 
xnoniv")U8. 

The  putrcfaftion  of  animal  fubftances  is  prevented 
or  retarded  by  moft  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixed 
and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which  have  generally  been 
fuppofcd  to  produce  a  contrary  elFeft.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea-falt  feen-is  to  refift 
putrefaction  tbe  le.dl ;  in  fmall  quantities  it  even  acce- 
lerates the  procefs.  The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamo- 
mile flowers,  are  much  ftronger  antifeptics,  not  only 
preferving  flefh  long  uncorrupted,  hu:  likewife  fome- 
vhat  corredling  it  when  putrid  :  the  minertl  acids 
have  this  laft  effeft  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vi- 
nous fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  fubftances,  and  the 
acrid  plants,  falfely  called  alkaUfcent.^  as  fcurvy-grafs 
and  horfe-radi{h,  are  found  alfo  to  refift  putrefaction. 
Sugar  and  camphor  are  found  to  be  powerfully  anti- 
feptic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  likewife  thought 
to  refift  putrefaftion  ;  but  above  all  the  vapours  of  ni- 
trous acid,  in  the  form  of  air  (the  nitrous  air  of  Dr 
Prieftley),  h  found  to  be  the  moft  effectual  in  prefer- 
ving animal  bodies  from  corruption.  The  lift  of  the 
feptics,  or  of  thofe  fubftances  that  promote  putrefac- 
tion, is  very  (hort  j  and  fuch  a  property  has  only  been 
difcovered  in  calcareous  earths  and  magnefia,  and  a  very 
few  falts,  whofe  bafeis  are  of  thefe  earths. 

It  is  obfervahle,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  ten- 
dency of  animal  matters  to  putrefaftion,  yet  broths 
made  from  them,  with  the  admixture  of  vegetables, 
inftead  of  putrefying  turn  four.  Sir  John  Pringle  has 
found,  that  wlien  nnimal  flefti  in  fubftance  is  beaitnup 
with  bread  or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  pro- 
per quantity  gf  water,  into  the  confiftence  of  a  pap, 
this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  body,  grows  in  a  little  time  four  ;  while 
the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  fltfh,  fuffcr  no  fuch 
change. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  fedion,  that  fome 
few  vegetable?,  in  the  refohition  of  them  by  fire,  dif- 
cover  fome  agreement  in  the  matter  with  bodies  of 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  yielding  a  volatile  alkaline  fait 
iln  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
acid  or  fixed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables 
afford.  In  animal  fubftances  alfo,  there  are  fome  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  analyfis  :  from  animal  fats,  as 
we  before  obferved,  inftead  of  a  voLtiJe  alkali,  an  acid 
liquor  is  obtained  ;  and  their  empyreumatic  oil  wants 
the  peculiar  ofFenfivcncfs  of  the  other  animal- oils* 
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Sect.  III.  Minckais. 

I.     Oils  and  Bitumens. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom  is  founi  a  fluid  oil  called  oilsti 
naphtha  or  petroleum:,  floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  mi'iera 
or  iffuing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  parti cul  trly  in  the  eaft-  'f  'ng^a 
em  countries,  of  a  ftrong  fmcil,  very  t^ifferent  from  that 
of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  h  npid  almoft  as  w  iter, 
highly  inflammable,  not  folu'^le  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
more  averfe  to  union  with  water  t'.an  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more 
or  lefs  tingeti,  of  n  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a 
ftronger  or  weaker,  fraell.  By  the  admixture  of  con- 
centrated acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  confl!<?i; 
with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confift, 
ent ;  and  in  thefe  ftaces  are  called  bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oik,  like  the  corre- 
fponding  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  pfe- 
nerally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  much  more  diffi» 
cultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moft  part  only  par- 
tially ;  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to 
be  confiderably  ftronger  than  vegetable  products.  Their 
fmells  are  various ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  the  natu- 
ral ftite,  when  melted  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ftrong  fcent,  called  from  them  bitumtmus. 

The  folid  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltum,  orBItura< 
bitumen  of  Judea,  and  foflil  or  pit  coal.  All  thefe 
bitumens,  when  diftilled,  give  out  an  odorous  phlegm, 
or  water,  more  or  lefs  coloured  and  faline ;  an  acid, 
frequently  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  an  oil,  at  iirft  refem- 
bling  the  native  petrolea,  but  foon  becoming  heavier 
and  thicker ;  and,  laftly.  a  quantity  of  volatile  alkali 
is  obtained  :  the  refi  luum  is  a  charry  matter,  differing 
in  its  appearances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitu- 
men which  had  been  analyfed. 

From  th«  obfervations  of  feveral  naturalifts,  it  is 
probai>le  that  all  bitumens  are  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin  ;  that  the  circumftances  by  which  they  differ 
from  the  refinous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetable* 
and  animals,  kre  the  natural  effects  of  time,  or  of  aa 
alteration  produced  on  them  by  mineral  acids;  or  per- 
haps they  are  the  effeft  of  both  thefe  caufes  combined. 
Tb  i?  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  fince  bitumens,  on 
a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali;  neither 
of  which  ate  found  in  any  other  minerals. 


II.  Earths. 
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The  little  impropriety  of  joining  the  vegetable  andOf  v  ge 
animal  earths  to  the  mineral,  muil  be  overlooked  for^^^'"-^' 
the  fake  of  bringing  both  under  one  fynoptical  view. 
Under  the  mineral  earths  are  included  ftones ;  thefe eartks. 
beinii  no  other  than  earths  in  an  indurated  ftate. — 
The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken  no- 
tice of  are  the  following. 

1/?,  Earths  foluh/e  in  the  nitroits,  marine,  and  vegetable 
acids,  but  not  at  sllf  or  exceeding  fparingly,  in  the  vi" 
triolic  acid.  IV hen  previoujly  dijfohed  in  other  acids  f. 
they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  Icifl,  luhich- 
thus  unites  ivith  them  into  injipid^  or  neariy  injipid  COU' 
crttesy  not  diffoluble  in  any  liq^uor. 

Of 
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ents.  Of  this  kind  are, 

1.  The  mineral  calcareous  e«rth  :  d'ifttngul/hed  by  Its 
being  convertihh  in  a  Jirong  Jire,  <wiihwt  additim^  into  an 
acrtmomouf  calx  called  quickllmt  Ttiis  earth  occurs  in 
«  variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom  :  the 
jBnc  foft  chalk,  the  conrfcr  limeftones,  the  hard 
marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  con- 
tained in  waters,  and  which  fepsirating  from  them  in- 
cruftates  the  fidts  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  in  ificles 
from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  appearances 
different  appellations.  How  ftron^^ly  foever  fome  of 
thcfe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular 
medicinal  purpofes,  they  ere  fundamentally  no  other 
than  different  forms  of  this  calcartous  earth  ;  fimple 
pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fupcrficial  cha- 
rafters  by  which  they  were  diflinguifhed  in  the  mafs. 
Moft  of  them  generally  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  ad- 
mixture of  fome  of  the  indiffoluble  kinds  of  earth  ; 
which,  however,  afFeds  their  medicinal  qualities  no 
otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their 
bulk.  Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pureil ;  and 
is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  all  burn  into 
a  flrong  quicklime  :  in  this  Rate  a  part  of  them  dif- 
folves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  aftringent  and  lithontriptic  powers  that  have  been 
erroneoufly  afcribed  to  fome  of  the  earths  in  their  na- 
tuwi  flate. 

During  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a  large 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  is  difcharged  :  the  abfence 
of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caufticity  of  quick- 
lime, and  of  its  folubility  in  water  in  the  form  of 
lime-water.  For  a  more  full  inquiry  into  this  fub- 
jeft,  fee  Fixed  Air,  Sfc*. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  :  burning  into  quick- 
lime Hie  the  mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyfter-fhells  and 
all  the  marine  fhells  that  have  been  examined  ;  though 
with  fome  variation  in  the  ftrength  of  the  quicklime 
produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns:  not  at  all  burning 
into  quicklime.  This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of 
folution  in  acids  than  either  of  the  preceding.    It  is 

'  accompanied  in  the  fubjefts  with  a  quantity  of  gela- 
tinous matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boil- 
ing in  water,  and  more  perfeftly  by  burning  in  the 
©pen  air.  The  earth  may  he  extraAed  alfo  from  the 
bone  or  horn,  though  difhcultly,  by  means  of  acids  ; 
whereas  vegetables  and  the  foft  parts  of  animals  yield 
iheir  pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

3^,  Earths  Joluble  nvith  ectfe  in  the  vitriolic  as  well  as 
fiber  acidsy  ami  yielding^  in  all  other  combinations  there- 
nvith,  faline  concretes  foiuble  in  •water. 

1.  Magnefia  alba  :  compojing  nvith  the  vitriolic  acid  a 
litter  purgative  fait  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found 
naturally  in  a  pure  flate.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts  ;  trom  the  bit- 
ter liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftallization  of 
fea  fait  from  fea-watcr;  and  from  the  fluid  which 
remains  uncryftallized  in  the  putrefaAion  of  fome  forts 
of  rough  nitre.    The  afhes  of  vegetables  appear  to  be 

-  aearly  the  fame  kind  ot  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  :  compojing  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
M  very  ajlringent  fait.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  been 
found  naturally  pure.  I  t  is  obtained  from  alum ;  which 
is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  it  with  the  vitrio- 
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lie  acid  ;  it  may  likewife  be  extraSed,  by  ftrong  boil-  Elements, 
ing  in  that  acid,  from  clays  and  boles.  — y— J 

3</,  Earths  which  by  digefling  in  acidsy  either  in  the  cold 
or  in  a  moderate  warmth^  are  not  at  all  diffol-ued 

1.  Atgillaceous  earth:  becoming  hard,  or  acquiring 
an  additional  hardnefs,  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  enrth 
there  are  fevefftl  varieties,  differing  in  fome  parti*  ular 
properties:  as  the  purer  clays,  which  when  moiftcned 
with  water  form  a  very  vifcous  mafs,  difficultly  dif» 
fufible  through  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and 
flowly  fubfjding  from  it  ;  boles ^  lefs  vifcous,  more 
readily  mifcil  le  with  water,  and  more  readily  fubfi- 
ding ;  and  ochres,  which  have  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vifcofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  commonly  im- 
pregnated with  a  yellow  or  red  ferruginous  calx. 

2.  Cryftalline  earth  :  naturally  hard,  fo  as  io  ftrike 
f parks  with  flee  I ;  becoming  friable  in  a  Jlrong  fire.  Of 
this  kind  are  flints,  cryftals,  &c.  which  appear  to  con- 
fid  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  purity, 
hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth  :  reducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a 
foft  powder,  which  unites  with  water  int&  a  mofs,Jome' 

what  vifcous  and  tenacious  while  moifl,  but  quickly  drying 
and  becoming  hard.  A  greater  heat  deprives  the  powder 
of  this  property,  without  occajioning  any  ether  alteration. 
Such  are  the  tranfparent  felenites  ;  the  fibrous  flony 
maffes  improperly  called  Engltjh  talc  ;  and  the  granu- 
lated gypfa  or  plafier  of  Paris  Aoncs.  Though  thefe  bo- 
dies, however,  have  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
mere  earths,  of  a  ditUndl  kind  from  the  retl,  they 
appear,  both  from  an-alytical  and  fynthetical  experi- 
ments, to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mine- 
ral calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic  acid. 

4.  Talky  earth  :  fcarcely  alterable  by  a  vehement  fire. 
The  maffes  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or 
leafy  texture ;  more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glit- 
tering, fmooth  and  unftuous  to  the  touch  ;  too  flexible 
and  elaftic  to  be  eafily  pulverifed  ;  foft,  fo  as  to  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  In'^hefe  refpedts  fome  of  the  gyp- 
feous earths  nearly  refemble  them,  but  the  difference 
is  readily  difcovered  by  fire  ;  a  weak  heat  reducing 
the  gypfeous  to  powder,  while  the  ftrongeft  make» 
no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than  fomewhat  dimi- 
nifhing  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  unftuofity. 

III.  MeTAtLS. 

Of  m.etals,  the  next  divifion  of  mmeral  bodies,  the  Metals, 
moft  obvious  charaftcrs  are,  their  pecuHar  bright  pcrf^<^  ^nd 
afpedl,  perfed  opacity,  and  great  weight ;  the  lightefl  "^^P"  *^  * 
of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heaviefl:  upwards  of  19  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

To  underfland  the  writers  in  chemiftry,  it  is  proper 
to  be  informed,  that  metals  are  fubdivided  into  the 
perfeS,  the  imperfeS,  and  the  femimetals. 

Thofe  poffeffed  of  duftility  and  malleability,  and 
which  are  not  ftnfibly  altered  by  very  violent  degrees 
of  heat,  are  called  perfcd  metals  :  0(  thefe  there  are 
three  ;  gold,  fUver,  and  platina.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  the  mark  of  their  indeftruftibiiity  by  fire 
is  only  relative  :  and  indeed  modern  chemifts  have 
been  able,  by  a  very  intcnfe  degree  of  heat,  to  bring 
gold  into  the  flate  of  a  calxy  or  fomething  very  nearly 
refembling  it. 
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Elements.     Thofe  metallic  fubftances  which  poflcfs  the  diftinc- 
*—  tive  properties  of  the  perftft  metals,  but  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree, are  called  the  mperfeS  metals  :  Thefe  are,  cop- 
per, iron,  tin,  lead. 

Laftly,  thofe  bodies  having  the  metallic  characters 
in  the  moft  imperfeA  ftate,  that  Is  to  fay,  thofe  which 
have  no  duflility  and  the  lead  fixity  in  the  fire,  are 
diftingulfhed  by  the  name  of  femi-metah  :  Thefe  are, 
-regulusof  antimony,  btfmnth,  xinc,  regulus  of  cobalt, 
iiickel,  and  regulus  of  arfenic  ;  which  laft  might  be 
rather  confidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  metal- 
lic and  the  faline  bodies. 

Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  a  clafs  by  it- 
felf. 

All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veffels, 
melt  or  fufe.  This  fufton  takes  place  at  different  de- 
grees of  heat  in  different  metals ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  me- 
tals, provided  it  be  conduced  in  clofe  veffels.  Me- 
tals, expofed  to  the  combined  aftion  of  air  and  fire, 
are  converted  into  an  earth-like  fubftance  called  calx  : 
by  this  procefs,  which  we  call  calcination,  the  metal 
fuffers  remarkable  changes.  From  the  diftinAive  marks 
we  have  before  given  of  the  metallic  bodies,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  perfeft  metals  are  moft  flowly, 
the  imperfcA  more  quickly,  and  the  femi-metah  moft 
eafily  and  fooneft,  affefted  in  thi«  operation.  This 
jcarth-Hke  powder,  or  cslx,  is  found  to  poffefs  no  me- 
tallic afpcCt,  but  is  confi  lerably  heavier  than  the  me- 
tal before  its  calcination :  it  has  no  longer  any  affi- 
nity with  metallic  bodies,  nor  even  with  the  metal 
from  which  it  has  been  produced. 

Befides  this  method  of  calcining  metals  by  air  and 
fire,  they* may  likewife  be  brought  into  the  ftate  of 
a  calx,  by  diffolving  them  in  acids,  from  which  they 
may  be  afterwards  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or 
by  adding  to  the  folution  an  alkaline  fait.  Metals  are 
alfo  fometimes  dephlogifticated  by  detonation  with 
sitre.  This  change  in  their  obviouB  properties  is  ge- 
nerally acompanied  with  a  remarkable  alteration  in 
their  medicinal  virtues  :  thus  quickfilver,  which  taken 
into  the  body  in  its  crude  ftate  and  undivided,  feems 
inaAive ;  proves,  when  calcined  by  fire,  even  in  fmall 
dofes,  a  ftrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmallei 
ones,  a  powerful  altemtlve  in  chronical  diforders ; 
while^egulus  of  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  ia  changed 
by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a  high  degree  of  viru- 
lence to  a  ftate  of  inaftivity. 

"  Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  beat  be- 
low ignition  :  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or 
low  white  heat,  run  into  a  tranfparent  lerlafs ;  the 
others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  ex- 
ti-eme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  cjlces  and  glaffea 
recover  their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again  by  the 
Ikilful  addition  of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance 
that  does  not  contain  a  mineral  acid.  This  recovery 
of  the  metallic  calces  into  the  metall'c  form  is  called 
reduaion.  Dtiring  this  procefs  an  elaftic  aerial  fluid 
efcapes,  which  is  found  to  be  pure  air. 

Is  the  converfion  of  metals  into  calces  owing  to  the 
difcharge  of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  abforption  of  pure 
air  ?  And  is  the  reduftion  to  be  afciibed  to  the  ab- 
forption of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air  ? 
And  again.  Is  the  calcination  t©  be  explained  by  the 
(lifcharge  of  phlogifton  and  confequent  prccipitatioo 
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of  pure  air  ?  And  is  the  rcd« Alon  effc Aed  by  the  Elenvei 
abforption  of  phlogifton,  either  furnifhed  by  inflam- '""'^ 
mable  bodies  or  precipitated  in  confequence  of  the 
difcharge  of  pure  air  ?   On  thefe  qucftions  there  is 
much  difpute  among  modern  chemifts  :  We  thought 
it  only  neceffary  to  ftate  them  here,  as  a  full  inquiry  ■ 
into  the  fubjeft  is  by  no  means  the  province  of  phar-  j 
macy.    We,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  retain  the  ■ 
doftrine  of  Stahl :  and  we  do  this  the  more  readily,  ; 
becaufe  it  has  been  followed  in  our  article  Chemistrv,  I 
and  becaufe  it  is  abundantly  clear  in  its  illuftration  of  ] 
the  pharmaceutical  proceffea.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  rejecl  any  modern  difcovery  which  may  ferve 
to  illuftrate  our  fubjeAs. 

All  metallic  bodies  diffolve  in  acids  ;  fome  only  ia 
particular  acids,  as  filver  and  lead  in  the  nit'rous:  fome 
only  in  compofitions  of  acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of 
the  nitrous  and  marine  :  and  others,  as  Iron  and  zinc, 
in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diffolve  In  alkaline  liquors, 
as  copper  :  and  others,  as  lead,  in  cxpreffed  oils.  Fu- 
fed  with  a  compofitlon  of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaUne 
fait,  they  are  all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diffolved  in  fahne  liquors, 
have  powerful  effeds  in  the  human  body,  though  many 
of  them  appear  in  their  pure  ftate  to  be  inadlive. 
Their  aAIvity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  combined  with  them  :  Thus  lead,  which 
in  its  crude  form  has  no  fenfible  effect,  when  united 
with  a  fmall  portion  of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufs,  dif- 
covers  a  low  degree  of  the  ftyptic  and  malignant  qua- 
lity, which  it  fo  ftrongly  exerts  when  blended  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid  into  what  was  call- 
ed faccharum  fatumi,  but  now  more  properly  fal  plum- 
bic or  plumbum  acetatum  :  and  thus  mercury,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  marine  acid,  forms  the  violent 
corrofive  fubllmnte,  which  by  diminiftiing  the  propor- 
tion of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called  mercuri- 
us  dulcis. 

IV.  Acids. 

The  falts  of  this  order  are  very  numerous  ;  but  asObfer 
we  are  at  prefent  treating  of  Minerals^  it  is  only  there- tio" 
fore  the  mineral  er  fojftl  acids  we  mean  to  fpeak  of  In 
this  place. 

Thefe  are  diftlngulftied  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
cretes from  which  they  have  been  principally  extract- 
ed ;  the  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  froni  nitre 
or  faltpetre  ;  and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common 
fea-falt.  The  form  they  are  generally  In,  is  that  of  a 
watery  fluid  :  They  have  all  a  remarkable  attraftion 
for  water :  They  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air  with 
rapidity  and  the  generation  of  heal.  Although  heat 
be  produced  by  their  union  with  water,  yet  when 
mixed  with  ice  in  a  certain  manner,  they  generate  a 
prodisrious  degree  of  cold.  Acic^s  change  the  purple 
and  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a  red :  they  refift 
fermentation  ;  and  laftly,  they  Imprefs'  that  pecuhar 
fenfatien  on  the  tongue  czWtd  fournefs,  and  which  their 
name  imports,  but  it  is  to  be  ojferved,  that  they 
are  all  highly  corrofive,  infomuch  as  i^ot  to  be  fafely 
touched,  unleffl  largely  diluted  with  water,  or  united 
with  fuch  fubllances  as  obtund  or  f'.ipprefs  their  aci- 
dity. Mixed  haftily  with  vii.ous  fpirits,  they  laife  a 
violent  ebullition  and  heat,  acvompaiue  '.  with  a  co- 
pious difcharge  of  noxious  fumes:  a  pait  of  the  acid 
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unites  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  new 
compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit.  It 
is  obfcrvable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  either  of 
the  other  two  ;  neverthelefa,  many  of  the  compound 
falts  refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy  and 
metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluhle  in  that  fpi- 
rit, while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All 
thefe  acids  effervefce  ftrongly  with  alkaline  falts  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  and  form  with  them  neutral  falts ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  difcover  no  marks  either  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  liquor ;  the  acid  part  being  blended 
with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  without  which  it 
would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour :  the  vi- 
triolic ftands  Si  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  con- 
den  fation  as  to  affu  me  commonly  an  oily  confiftence 
(whence  it  is  called  oi/  of  vitriol)^zTi^  in  fome  eircum- 
ftances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  fe- 
lublc  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors 
only  the  pure  acid  part :  fo  that  the  water  may  now 
be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in 
a  dry  form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the 
three  different  alkalis,  and  with  the  feveral  folubie 
earths  and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a  variety  of  faline 
compounds  ;  the  principal  of  which  fhall  be  particu- 
larifed  in  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

The  vltrlohc  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  ftate, 
is  much  more  ponderous  than  the  other  two  ;  it  emits 
no  vifible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the  acmofphere,  but 
imbibes  moifture  which  increafes  its  weight :  the  ni  - 
trous and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive  fumes,  the 
nItrouB  yellowifh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If 
bottles  containing  the  three  acids  be  ftopt  with  cork, 
the  cork  is  found  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  with 
the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a  yellow  fubftance  by  the 
nitrous,  and  into  a  whitifh  one  by  the  marine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  charafter  of  one  of  the 
claffes  of  earths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates 
them  when  they  are  previoufly  dlflblved  in  any  other 
acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame  principle  this 
particular  acid  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  all  others. 
This  charafter  fexves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure 
ftate,  but  likewife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  folubie 
in  water.  If  a  folution  of  any  compound  fait,  whofc 
acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  folution  of  chalk  in 
any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from  the 
fubftance  with  which  it  was  before  combined,  and  join 
itfelf  to  the  chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound ; 
which,  being  no  longer  folubie  in  the  liquor,  renders 
the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually 
fublides. 

This  acid  may  be  diftlngulfhed  alfo,  in  compound 
falts,  by  another  criterion  not  lefs  ftrongly  marked : 
If  any  fait  containing  It  be  mixed  with  powdered 
charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a  clofe  veffel  to 
a  moderately  ftrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the 
direftly  inflammable  part  of  the  chareoal,  and  compofe 
therewith  a  genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimftone  is 
r.o  other  than  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a 
faiall  proportion  of  infl  im.mable  matter.  With  any 
kind  of  inflammable  matter  which  is  not  volatile  in 
cSofe  veffels,  a&-  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or 
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of  bitumens,  this  acid  compofts  always  the  fame  iden*  Element 
tical  fulphur.  y— — 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body 
it  be  combined,  Is  both  diftlngulfhed  and  extricated  by 
means  of  any  inflammable  fubftance  being  brought  to 
a  fiate  of  ignition  with  it.  If  the  fubjeft  be  mixed 
with  a  little  powdered  charcoal  and  made  red  hot,  a 
deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright 
flame  with  a  hifTmg  noife  ;  and  the  inflammable  matter 
and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or  difTipated  together, 
there  remains  only  the  fubflance  which  was  before  com- 
bined with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  afhes 
afforded  by  the  coal. 

Thefe  properties  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating 
with  Inflammable  fubftanCes,  and  of  the  vitriolic  form- 
ing fulphur  with  them,  fcrve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the  , 
rerpe6>Ive  acids  in  the  various  forms  and  difgulfes,  bur 
likewife  for  dlfcovering  inflammable  matter  in  bodies, 
when  its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
trials. 

All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  apart.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  other  mineral  acids  which  are  of 
importance  to  be  known:  thefe  are,  aqua  regia;  acid 
of  borax i  fparry  acid ;  and,  laftly,  fixed  air^  which  has 
of  late  been  called  aerial  acid,,  or  acid  of  chalk. 

Aqua  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a  mixture 
of  certain  proportions  of  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acidb'. 
It  is  of  little  avail  in  pharmacy  whether  we  confider 
it  as  a  diftinft  acid,  or  only  as  a  modification  of  the 
muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  muriatic  acid 
when  diftllled  with  manganefe  (a  peeuliar  fofhle  fub- 
ftance, fhowing  a  remarkable  attraftion  to  phlogiflon), 
fufFers  a  change  which  renders  it  capable  of  dlfTolving 
gold  and  platina.  Whether  this  change  be  produced 
by  the  acid  acquiring  a  redundance  of  pure  air,  or  by 
its  being  deprived  of  phlogifton,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to 
decide.  Tbis  experiment,  however,  renders  It  probable, 
that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia  is  only 
fubfcrvient  to  accomplifhing  the  fame  change  in  the 
muriatic  acid  which  is  produced  by  diftlUing  that  acid 
with  manganefe. 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  ope- 
rations in  chemiflry,  and  in  the  art  of  afl'aying,  we 
think  it  unneceffary  to  fay  more  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  acid  of  borax,,  or  fedative  fait  of  Homberg,  may 
be  e:itra£ted  from  borax,  a  neutral  fait,  whofe  bafc 
is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been  found  native  iti' 
the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a  light, 
cryflallized,  concrete  fait ;  its  tafte  is  fenfibly  acid  ;  it 
is  difficultly  folubie  in  wat<r  ;  but  the  folution  changes 
blue  vegetable  colour's  to  a  red.  With  vltrefcent  earths 
it  fufes  into  a  white  glafs :  it  unites  with  the  other  al- 
kalis, with  magnelia,  and  with  quicklime.  The  falts 
refulting  from  thefe  combinations  are  very  imperfeftly 
known.  The  frdt  has  been  called  fedative,  from  its 
fuppofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  refrigerant  remedy  j 
but  modern  phyficiaus  have  very  httle  faith  in  this  once 
celebrated  drug. 

The  fparry  acid  is  fo  called  from  Its  being  extrafted 
from  a  foffil  called  fparry  jluor,  or  vitreous  fpar.  It  Is 
not  yet  determined  whether  it  be  a  dliilndt  acid;  and 
as  it  has  not  yet  been  emplo}  ed  foY  any  purpofe  in 
pharmacy,  we  think  It  would  be  impfpper  to  attempt 
any  farther  accoujit  of  it  here. 
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^Elemcnta.^  Befidc8  the  acids  above-mentioned,  there  have  alfo 
been  tlifcovered  acids  feemfngly  of  a  particular  nature, 
in  amber,  in  arfenic,  and  in  black-lead  :  but  as  thefe 
have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  irfe  in  pharmacy, 
they  cannot  properly  have  a  place  in  this  article. 

We  now  come  to  the  laft,  but  perhaps  the  moil 
generally  difFufed,  acid  in  nature:  this  is  the  aerial 
acid,  or 

Fixed  Air, 

54  , 

Natr.re  of  Jn  pharmaceutical  hiftory  of  this  body,  w€  fhall 
air,  ^^^^  rnake  ufe  of  the  two  names  Jixed  air  and  oenal 
acid,  being  thofe  mod  generally  ufed,  and  which  in 
our  opinion  are  moft  applicable  to  our  own  fiibjeft. 
Fixed  air  is  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  being  only 
^■when  in  a  ftate  of  combination  with  calcareous  earth 
or  other  fubftances  from  which  it  may  be  extricated, 
it  has  received  many  different  names,  according  to  the 
fubftances  from  which  it  is  difengaged,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  its  nature  :  it  is  the  gas 
Jilvejire  of  Helmot,  the  Ji>.ed  air  of  Dr  Black,  the  acid 
of  chalk,  calcareous  gas,  mephitic  gas,  mephhic  acid,  and 
aerial  acid,  of  m«ny  modern  chemifts.  In  accommo- 
dating our  account  of  it  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy, 
it  is  moft  convenient  to  confider  it  as  an  acid.  The 
aerial  acid  may  be  extricated  by  heat,  or  by  other 
acids,  from  all  calcareous  earths  ;  that  is,  from  all 
thofe  earths  which  by  calcination  ?,re  converted  into 
quickhme  ;  fuch  as  chalk,  marble,  limeftone,  fea-fhells, 
&c.  It  18  likewife  extricated  from  mild,  fixed,  and 
volatile  alkalis,  and  from  magnefia  alba.  Thus,  if 
the  vitriolic,  or  almoft  any  other  acid,  be  added  to  a 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  mild  alkali,  a  briflc  ef- 
fervefcence  immediately  enfues;  the  fixed  air,  or  aerial 
acid,  is  difcharged  in  bubbles  ;  and  the  other  acid  takes 
its  place.  If  this  procefs  be  conduced  with  an  ap- 
paratus to  be  afterwards  defcribed,  the  aerial  acid,  now 
feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  received 
and  preferved  in  clofc  veflels.  When  thus  difengaged, 
it  affumes  its  real  character,  viz.  that  of  permanently 
tlnjiic Jluid.  Fixed  air  is  alfo  feparated  in  great  quan- 
tity during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters. When  a  calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  acid 
by  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the  cauftic  fubftance  quich- 
lime.  When  alkalis,  fixed  or  volatile,  are  deprived  by 
any  means  of  their  aerial  acid,  they  are  rendered  much 
more  cauftic,  incapable  of  cryftallization,  or  of  effer- 
vefcing  with  other  acids.  They  are  alfo  in  this  deaerated 
ftate  much  more  powerful  in  difTolving  other  bodies. 
By  recombi  ning  tilts  acid  with  quicklime,  calcined 
magnefia,  or  alkali,  any  of  which  had  been  deprived  of 
it,  thefe  fubftances  again  afl'ume  their  former  weight 
and  properties.  Thefe  bodies,  then,  when  combined 
with  aerial  acid,  are  called  mild;  as  mild  calcareous  earth, 
mild  alkali.  Sec:  and  when  deprived  of  this  acid  they 
are  called  cnujlic  ;  as  caujlic  calcareous  earths,  caji/lic  al- 
kali. Sec. :  but  as  magnefia  is  not  rendered  cauftic  by 
calcination,  there  would  perhaps  be  lefs  danger  in  calling 
them  aerated  and  deaerated.  The  aerial  acid  is  mure 
difpofed  to  unite  with  cauftic  calcareous  earth  (quick- 
lime) thao  with  any  other  fubftance  ;  next  co  that,  its 
attra<fi:ioa  is  for  fixed  alkali,  then  for  magnefia,  and 
laftly  for  Volatile  alkali.  We  ihall  afterwards  find  that 
thefe  relative  powers  of  the  diScrent  fubftances  to  unite 
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with  this  acid,  lay  the  foundation  of  many  important 
proceffes  in  pharmacy. 

When  we  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  aerial  acid 
into  lime-water,  the  Tquor  inftantly  aflumes  a  white 
colour,  and  the  Hme  gradually  precipitates,  leaving  the 
water  clear  and  taftelefe :  the  lime  in  this  experiment 
has  abforbed  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  mild 
or  aerated  earth.  The  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  being 
abforbed  by  water,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated 
precipitates  lime  in  lime-water ;  hut  If  a  certain  larger 
quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  be  added,  the  lime 
is  rediflblved,  and  the  liquor  recovers  its  tranfparency. 
Water  impregnated  with  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  dif- 
folving  iron  ;  and  in  this  way  are  formed  native  and 
artificial  chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  foluble  in  the 
fame  liquov.  This  acid  is  eafily  expeUed  from  the 
water  by  removing  the  preffure  of  the  afmofphere,  by 
boiling,  and  even  by  time  alone,  if  the  veffel  be  not 
kept  clofe  fliut.  Fixed  air  extinguiflies  flame,  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  ought  therefore  to  he  cautioufly 
managed :  like  other  acids  it  changes  the  blue  colours 
of  vegetables  to  a  red,  and  communicates  an  aciduloui 
tafte  to  the  water  impregnated  with  it.  The  attradlion 
of  the  aerial  acid,  even  to  quicklime,  is  but  feeble  ;  as 
we  know  of  no  other  acids  whatever  that  are  not  able 
to  difengage  it. 

From  thefe  feveral  fafts  it  will  appear  obvious,  that 
mild  or  effervescing  alkalis,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
are  really  neutral  falts,  compounded  of  the  aerial  acid 
and  pure  alkali :  like  other  acids,  it  unites  with  thefe 
bodies,  diminiflies  their  caufticity,  and  effeds  their 
cryftallization.  In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  pure  alkali^ 
we  ought  to  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  in  the  caujlic  or 
deaerated  ftate  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  thofe  which  are 
deprived  of  their  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid,  with  which 
they  formed  a  compound  fait.  Many  other  properties 
of  this  acid  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have  now  no- 
ticed all  thofe  which  we  thought  were  concerned  ia  the 
bufinefs^  of  pharmacy.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  recur 
to  the  fubjed  when  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  fe- 
veral compound  drugs. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  what  pafles  in  the  com- 
binations of  acids  with  difl'crent  fubftances. 

If  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable 
acid,  as  vinegar,  and  formed  into  a  neutral  fait,  ori 
adding  to  this  compound  fome  marine  acid,4he  acetous 
acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally  in  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  poffeffion  of  the 
alkali :  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner 
difpoffefs  the  marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper 
white  fumes,  though  without  fuch  an  addition  it  could 
not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of 
heat :  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous 
gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and  leaving 
only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  difTolved  in  an  acid, 
the  addition  of  any  earthy  body  that  is  diflbluble  in 
that  acid  will  precipitate  tlie  metal :  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  earth  :  and  a 
fixed  alkali  will  di^odge  the  volatile  ;  which  laft  being 
readily  exhaled  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixed  alkali  had  been  joined  to- 
gether at  firft,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the 
other  bodies. 

The 
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»ei,ts      The  power  Jn  bodies  on'  which  thefe  various  tranf- 
''"^  pofitions  and  combination9  depend,  is  called  by  the 
I^^^j^f.chennift8  affinity  or  ehaive  attraSion  ;  a  term,' like  the 
)n8,    Newtonian  attra8ieny  defigncd  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe, 
f  bo.  but  the  efFeft.    When  an  acid  fpontaneoMfly  quits  a 
jj^^     metal  to  unite  with  an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater 
ifliuity  ^"'0*     attrad'ion  to  the  alkali  than  to  the  metal :  and 
Etiive  V'hen,  on  the  contrary,  they  fay  it  hss  a  greater^ffinity 
ftion.  to  fixed  alkali  than  to  the  volatile,  they  mean  only  that 
it  will  unite  with  the  fiKed  ia  preference  to  the  volatile; 
and  that  if  previoufly  unitetl  with  a  volatile  alkali,  it 
will  forfake  this  for  a  fixed  one. 

The  doilrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  a  very 
extenfive  ufe  in  chemical  pharmacy  :  many  of  the  offi- 
cinal proceffeF,  as  we  ftall  fee  hereafter,  aire  founded 
on  it :  feveral  of  the  preparations  turn  out  very  differ- 
ent from  what  would  be  expected  by  a  perfon  unac- 
quainted with  thefe  properties  of  bodies ;  and  feveral 
of  them,  if,  from  an  trior  in  the  protefs,  or  other 
caufea,  they  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be 
rendered  apphcable  to  other  purpofes>  by  fuch  tranf- 
pofition*  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
the  knowledge  of  their  afEnities. 
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We  (hall  tbereforfe  fu%»join  a  tafcle  of  the  principal  Elements, 
affinities obfefved  in  pharmaceutica-l operations,  formed  """^^ 
fjom  that  of  the  famous  Bergman.    See  other  tables  Explana- 
for  more  general  purpofes  in  the  article  Chemistry,  tion  of  the 

The  table  is  to  be  thus  underilood.  The  fiibftance table  of  fia^ 
printed  in  capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  fcriefl,  has  t^'^^on^"*^ 
greateft  afRnity  with  that  immediately  under  it,  a  lefs 
affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  dn  to  the  end  of  the  feries : 
that  is,  if  any  <if  the  rertiote  bodies  ha^  been  combined 
with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  interme- 
diate bodies  will  difunite  them  ;  the  intermediate  body- 
uniting  with  the  upperrooft  body  of  the  feries,  and 
throwing  out  the  remote  one.  Thus,  in  the  firfl  feries 
of  the  affinities  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  a  fixed  alkali  be- 
ing placed  between  the  acid  and  iron,  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  wherever  vitriolic  acid  and  iron  are  mixed 
together,  the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will 
unite  with  the  acid,  and  occafion  the  iron  to  be  fepa- 
rated.  Where  feveral  fubflances  are  exprefled  in  one. 
feries,  it  is  to  he-  underflood,  that  any  of  thofe  bodiea 
which  are  nearer  to  the  uppermoft,  will  in  like  man- 
ner difengage  from  it  any  of  thofe  which  are  more- 
remote. 
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Magnesia. 

Acid  of  fugar, 
Phofphofic  acid. 
Vitriolic  acid," 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid, 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  or  tarcar. 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acid  of  benzoin, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Atrial  acid, 
Sulphur. 

Lime. 

x^ciVof  fugar, 
Acid  ©f  forrel,  ■ 
Vitriolic  acid7 
Acid  of  tartar,  : 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid, 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acid  of  benzoin, 
Acetous  acid, 
Acid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid, 
Water, 
Unduous  oil. 
Sulphur. 

Terra  ponde- 

ROSA. 

Vitriolic  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid, 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  benzoin, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 
Water, 

Unftuous  oils, 
Sulphur. 
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Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid,  i 
•Marine  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
cid  of  forrel, 
\c\d  of  lemon, 
Acid  of  benzoin, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 
Water, 

Unftuous  oils. 

Sulphur, 

Metals. 
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Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  ftirrel 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acy  of  benzoin, 
Acetous  acid, 
Acid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid, 
Water, 

Unftuous  oils, 

Sulphur, 

Metals. 

Vegetable  al- 
kali. 

Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Marine  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar. 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acid  of  benzoin, 
Acetolis  acid. 
Acid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid. 
Water, 

UnAuous  oils. 

Sulphur, 

Metals. 

Aerial  acid. 

Terra  ponderofa, 
Lime, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Foflil  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

L^ad, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

A  ntimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water. 
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Lime, 

Terra  ponderofa, 
Magnefia, 
Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali. 
Volatile  alkali, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water. 

Acetous  acid. 

L  erra  ponderofa. 
Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 
Vol-atile  alkali, 
Lime, 
Magnefia, 
Clay,- 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Walter, 

Alcohol. 
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-(Ether, 
Marine  acid, 
Aqua-regia, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Fixed  alkali, 
Volatile  alkali. 

Expressed  oils. 

JEther, 
Effential  oils. 
Fixed  alkali, 
Volatile  alkali, 
Sulphur. 

Essential  oils. 

iEther, 
Alcohol, 
Expreffed  oils, 
Fixed  alkali, 
Sulphur. 

si 
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Alcohol, 
Effential  oils, 
Expreffed  oils, 
Water, 
Sulphur. 

Alcohol. 

Water, 
JEther, 
Effential  oils, 
V  olatile  alkali, 
Fixed  alkali, 
Heparfulphurls, 
ouip  Li  ur« 
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Gold, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Antimony, 

Copper, 

Tin 
X  in. 

Lead, 
Iron, 
Alcohol, 
Water.  \ 
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Lead, 

Tin, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Antimony. 

Iron, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Volatile  alkali,  1 
Terra  ponderofa, 
Lime, 
Magnefia, 
Unftuous  oils, 
Effential  oils, 
iEther, 
Alcohol. 

Water. 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foflil  alkali. 
Volatile  alkali. 
Alcohol, 
^ther. 
Vitriolic  acid, 

vitrioiateu  tar* 
tar. 

Alum, 

Green  Vitriol, 
Corrofive  fubli- 
mate. 

< 

Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acid  of  phofpho- 
rue, 

Acid  of  benzoin. 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 

Mercury, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

I  Iron, 

Zinc, 
1  Arfenic, 

Hepar  fulphuria. 
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PHARMACY. 


Antimony. 

Marine  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Phofphoric  acid. 

Arid  nf  Icmnn. 

Acetous  adid. 
Acid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid. 

N 

Aacid  of  fugar, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Marine  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  af  forrel, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  oflemon. 
Acetous  acid, 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 
Volatile  alkali. 

Arsenic. 

Marine  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid, 
Volatile  alkali, 
Un&uous  oils. 

95 

Acid  of  tartar. 
Marine  acid. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Fixed  alkali. 
Volatile  alkalu 

o2 
U 

Acid  of  fugar. 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Marine  acid. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid, 

Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid, 
Fixed  alkali. 
Volatile  alkali, 
Expreffed  oils. 

Iron. 

Acid  of  fugar. 
Acid  ef  tartar. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Marine  acid, 
Nilrous  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid, 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 

Mercury.  Lead. 

Vitriolic  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar. 
Acid  of  tartar, 
PJiofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Marine  acid,] 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid,' 
Fixed  alkali. 

Marine  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Phofphoric  acid,  1 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Acid  of  lcmon» 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 

n( 

> 
•J 

Marine  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid, 
Aerial  acid. 
Volatile  acid. 
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Cases  of  double  electi  ve  Attractions. 
Bv  WATER. 


•  J.  Epfoin  fait  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

2.  Vitriolic  aramoniag 
with 

Mild  mineral  alkali, 


3.  Vitriolated  tartar 
with 
Nitrous  felenite. 


I.  Vitriolated  tart^.r  and 
Common  raagnefia. 


2.  Glauber's  fait 
and 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 


4.  Vitriolated  tartar 

Virith 

Mercurial  nitre. 


3^  Vitriolic  felenite 
and 
Saltpetre. 


w  J  4'  Vitrio],  of  mercury, 
'i"  and 
Saltpetre. 


5.  Saltpetre 
with 
Xiuna  cornea, 


6.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 
Luna  cornea,. 

7.  Regenerated  tartar 

with 
Mercurial  nitre, 


5.  Lunar  cauftic 
and  . 
Cubic  nitrci. 


i 


6.  Vitriol  of  filvcp 
and 

Febrifugal  fait; 


7-.  Acetous  nriercurial  fait, 
and 
Saltpetre, 


By  HEAT; 


1.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 
Common  fait, 


a.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Regenerated  tartar. 


I  .Common  fai  ammoniac 
and 

Glauber's  fait. 

2i  Acetous  ammoniacal 
fait  and 
Vitriolated  tartar. 


3.  "Vitriol  of  mercury 
with 
Common  fait, 

4«  Crude  antimony 
with 

Corrofive  fublimate, 


KS^-   

^  3.  Glauber's  fait 
and 

Corrofive  fablimate. 


M  A  €  Y. 


PU'RNACES.. 


4.  Butter  of  antimony 
and 

FiAitioua  cinnabar. 


Chap.  IL  Of  the  Pharmaceviical  Apparatus, 

TheiLll.  ,  ^«^;«>'tJ^^^F»'ncipar  parts  of,  the  pharmaceutical 
catLT  ^PP^atus  confifts  m  contrivances  for  containing  and 
fee  of  greaf  fire,  and  for  direding  and  regulating  its  po w- 

mportance  er.    Of  thefe  contrivances  called  furnaces,  there  are 

«u&"^f'''"'  5'\^''  ^^^P"^^^^^       the  conveniencyofthe 

fcw°  '  w^'ilT.t''  P^'-P"^"  '^^y  intended 
<iox»9.        5^  anf^er.    We  fhall  here  endeavour  to  give  a  eeneral 

jdea  of  their  ftruaure,  and  of  the  principles  on^which 

they  are  built;  and  for  particulars  refer  the  reader 

to  Fvrnace;  aad  CHEMimv,  page  450. 


The  moft  r,raple  furnace  .s  the  common  Aove,  ^.ther-  ^ 
wife  called  thtfurnuce  far  opm  fr,,.  This  is  ufuallv 
made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fix ;inches  deep  ;  witha''^'"^ 
grate  or  fome  ir<)n  bars  acrofs  the  bottom,  for  fupport- 
.  .ng  the  fuel  It  cither  ftanda  upon  feet,  fo  lo  hc 
.moveable  from  place  to  place;  or  is  fixed  in  brick-work. 
In  th,s  laft  cafe„a  cavity  ial^ft  under  the  grate,  for  re- 
ceiving  the  afhes  that  drop  through  it ;  Ind  an  aper. 
ture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  afh^pit.  ferves  both 
for  allowmg  the  a  files  to  be  oecafionally  raked  out,  and 
for  adm.ttmg  a.r  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  Th^ 
furnace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  ..s  require  only 
a  moderate  heat;  as  infufion,  decodion.  and  the  eva- 
poration  of  liquids.  ,        tne  eva- 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindricaf,  parallelopipe- "^'"<i  ^ 
dal,  w.den.ng  upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures  ' 
formed  of  or  hned  with,  fuch  materials  as  are^capa! 
b  e  of  fuftaimng  a  ftrong  fire  ;  with  a  grate  and  !L 
p.t  beneath,  asm  the  preceding  ;  and  communicatinff. 
at  the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney, 
makes  a  ivtnd furnace.  «-"«mnty  , 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  heightof  the  chimney  t».  ? 
the  greater  will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  thTf^^S  fi^? 
nace  and  the  Tnore  intenfdy  will  the  fire  Ln  ;  pr^Jreafedi 
vided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufScient  to  allow  a^'^'^^^  f'" 
free  paffage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receTvefh 

apmu're  of'tfe'^h''       ^t^P^'^''^  of  thl^X^ 

aperture  of  the  chimney  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to  the'^eighto 
area  of  the  mterllices  of  the  grate  ^  the  ohia 

mS^T}-7^''^      ? '^""''^^^  ofmoveablepipes,"^^* 
made  to  fit  upon  each  ether  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the 
length  can  be  eecafionallrincreafed  or  diminiflied  he 
yehemenceof  thefire  will  be  increafed  or  dimin  fhed 
m  the  fame  proportion.  umnuiinea 

ta/e"mrhr"^°^'f '"^'^^  '\  ^""'^^  ^^van-  Another 

tage  may  be  procured  on  another  principle.  As  the^^^^'^o'J  * 
menfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly  upon  the  quantity  of 'r^''"^' 
air  fueceflively  pafling  throughand  animating  thSn/^^^^^^'^ 
ingfuel,^it  IS  obvious,,  that  the  moft  vehement  fire 
may  be  fuppreflfed  or  refiraii^d  at  pleafure,  by  clornS 
more  or  lefs  either  the  afh-pit  door  by  which  the  aiV 

That       fi''  ^^--y  by  which  it^pafl^es  off ;  and 

that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed  again,  by  moic 
or  lefs  opening  thofe  parages.  A  moveable  plL^  ^r 
regifter  ,n  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  afford^ 
commod.ous  means  ot  varying  the  width  of  the  pafl-agc! 
and  confequently  of  regulating  the  heat.  This  is  moft 
conveniently  accomplifhed  by.  keeping  the  afh-p 
en  irelyfiiut,  and  regulating  the  hL  by  a  r^ange  of 
holes  ,n  a  damping  plate;  each  hole  is  provided  with 
a  proper  p.n,whereby. we  may  (hut  it  at  pkafure  Thefe 

otter  "  tl  ^'""t'?^.^^  -  -'■^-•n  P-portion  to  each 
other  ;  the  fmalleft  be:ng  confidered  as  one,  the  next- 
to  It  m  fize  muft  have  twice  the  opening,  the  next  ta 
that  double  of  the  fecond,  5.C.  ;'and  t  on  to  the : 
number  of  feven  or  eight;  and  by  combining  thefe 
holes  vanoufly  together,  we  can  admit  any  qJantitr 
af  air  from  ,  to  128;  as  i.  2.  4.  8.  el 
128.    bee  Furnace,  p.  507.  ^ 

one  with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  ^ 


^  H  A  E 

fa  tlie  Srt,  «It1i«r  tli«  upper  part  of  the  furnace  ia 
trontraaed  to  fueh  an  apcrt^ire,  that  the  chimney  may 
fit  npon  it ;  or  it  is  covereJ  with  an  arched  dome,  or 
-with  a  fiat  plate,  having  a  h'ke  aperture  in  the  middle. 
As  m  this  difpofition  of  the  chitnney,  the  infide  of  the 
^  *  furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above,  a  door  is  made 
ig  in  the  fide,  a  little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  the 
fuel,  infpe6ling  the  matter  im  the  fire,  &c. 

For  performing  fu-Qons  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible, 
j     or  melting  vcffd,  is  placed  immediately  among  the 
fuel,  with  a  flip  of  brick,  or  fome  other  like  fupport, 
between  it  and  -the  p;xste,  to  keep  the  cold  air,  which 
enters  underneath,  from  ft-riking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  reverberatory,  that  is  fordiftil- 
lation  in  k)ng-nccked  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron 
fcars  are  placed  acrofe,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting 
the  veffd,  whofe  neck  comes  out  at  an  aperture  made 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture  fhould  be 
foade  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  door  above-mentioned  ; 
or  at  leaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver,  fitted 
•on  the  neck  of  the  diftilling  veffel  withoutthe  furnace, 
may  not  he  in  the  operator'^  way  when  he  wants  to  ftir 
the  fire  or  throw  in  frefh  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  wind- furnace  communicates,  by 
an  aperture  in  its  hack  part  near  the  top,  either  with 
an  upright  pipe  of  its  own,  or  with  the  chimney  of 
the  room  ;  in  which  laft  cafe,  all  other  palTages  into 
the  chimney  muft  be  clofcd.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  ferves  for  a  door,  which  may  be  occafionally 
covered  Willi  a  plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fur- 
uace  moll  commonly  ufed  for  fufion  in  a  crucible. 

TJiis  laft  conftruftion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  ef  the 
furnace  clear,  affords  the  conveniency  of  letting  into 
It  a  boiling  or  evaporating  pan,  a  copper  ftill,  an  iron 
pot,  for  diiblhng  hartfborn,  an  iron  fand-pot,  or  other 
like  veffels,  of  fuch  a  fize  that  they  may  be  fupported 
«n  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus 
cccupied  by  the  veiFcIs,  a  door  muft  be  made  in  the 
fide  for  fupplying  and  ftirring  the  fuel. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a 
land -bath,  it  is  moft  commodious  to  have  the  fand 
placed  on  a  long  iron  plate,  furniftied  with  a  ledge  of 
freeftone  or  brick  work  at  each  fide.  The  mouth  of 
the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this 
plate;  and  the  canal  by  which  the  furnace  communi- 
cates with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried 
along  under  the  plate,  the  plate  forming  the  upper 
fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand-bath,  digeftiW 
&c.  requirmg  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be  car. 
Tied  on  at  once  ;  for  the  heal  decreafes  gradually  from 
the  end  over  the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  veffels,  as  ftiUs  and  iron  pots  for  diftil. 
ling  hart/horn  and  aquafortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  U  com- 
monly made  to  reft  upon  folid  brick-werk. 
_  The  large  ftill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height,  and  whofe  weight,  when  char^ 
with  liquor,  requires  great  part  of  it  t«  be  thus  fup- 
ported expofea  but  a  fmall  furface  to  the  aftion  of  the 
fire  underneath.    To  make  up  for  this  difadvantaffe. 
the  heat,  which  nfes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  nar- 
row grate,  is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the  veffel 
*y  a  fpiral  canal,  which  communicates  at  top  with  a 
^common  chimney. 

The  pots  for  diftHlin^  hartlhorn  and  aquafortis  in 


•the  larger  way,  have  part  of  thch  gi-eat  weight  borne  ScmH" 
iip  by  three  ftrong  pins  or  trunions  at  equal  diftances ' 
round  the  pot  towards  the  middle  reaching  into  a 
brick-work  :  fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceffary  tmder- 
neath,  a  greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  ex- 
poled  t«  the  immediate  aaion  of  the  fire. 

If  a  furnace,  oommunicating  with  its  chimney  bv 
a  lateral  canal,  as  in  the  fand  furnace  above-mentioned, 
be  carried  to  a  confiderable  height  above  the  par^ 
where  this  canal  enters  it,  and  if  it  be  filled  with  fuel 
to  the  top,  and  clofely  covered,  the  fuel  will  burn  no 
higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through 
which  the  air  paffes  off;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumes,  it  will  be  fupplied 
by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hcnc2 
in  this  furnace,  called  an  atkanor,  a  conftant  heat  may 

be  kept  up  f«r  a  confiderable  length  of  time  without 
attendance.  " 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  of  that  part  which  re- 
ceives the  fuel,  18  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little 
downwards,  that  the  coals  may  fall  the  more  freely  - 
but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at  bottom 
may  be  too  ftrongiy  preffed.  A  fmall  aperture  is 
made  oppofite  to  the  canal  or  ^.ue,  or  a  number  of 
openings  accordmg  to  the  fize  of  the  furnace  and  the 
degree  of  heat  re<iuiied,  for  fupplying  the  air,  which 
S  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than 

through  the  grate,  as  the  interftices  of  the  grate  are 

in  time  choaked  up  by  the  alhes. 

This  furnace  is  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  ex- 

tmor  to  it     Its  canal  or  flue,  as  In  the  f?nd-furnace 

already   efcribed   paffes  under  a  fand-bath  or  wate'! 

lar  V      V  K  '^^f'^  ^^^^''^  perpendicu. 
larly  .o  fuch  a  height,  as  may  occafion  a  ^  " 


-  ''."^'g^t,  as  may  occafion  a  fufficient 

draught  of  air  through  the  fire.  ii^cient 

V.  J^C^-'l^'^r  ^  ^^^^  t°  correfpond  to  the 
whole  height  of  the  fire-place.  A  regifter  or  mint 
plate,  placed  between  the  flue  and  the  furnace  enabk 
us  to  increafe  or  diminilh  this  height,  and  confequ  nt! 
ly  the  quantity  of  hre,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fpace  be. 
neath  the  flue  be  inclofed  to  the  ground  the  heat^ 
this  cavity  will  be  confiderable  enoSgh  to  be  applSb  " 
to  fome  ufeful  purpofes.  «»ppiicable 

oneTart  S'^of^b^^™''"'^^  °^  fixedOf  thl* 

ones  are  built  of  bricks,-  cemented  together  by  fomet^ria'sof 

good  loam  or  clay.   Any  kind  of  loamlr  clayey  om  ^^'^^  '^^^ 
pofition  that  18  of  a  proper  degree  of  tenacity^  IS  """'^ 
when  made  into  a  pafte  with  water  and  SCk  d  '* 
ltdried  '^^^•^^^  tlioroth 

iltt  o;2     Tir""'  -  a  vehement  fi% 

is  He  tor  ule.  The  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  re 
quire  to  have  their  tenacity  leffened  by  an  admix  ure 

fJlte^:   ^^'"^ w  burnt 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ftrong  iron  or 
copper  plates,  lined,  to  the  thickn^fe  of  an^inch 
more,  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey  compofition  /  which 
for  this  ufe  may  be  beaten  with  fome  horfe  dung,  Thof- 
ped  ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow.  ^ 
Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufinefs 
of  moderate  extent,  may  be  formed  of  he  lamer  kind 
of  common  blacklead  mehing-pots,  by  cuttinf n  5l 

this  for  the  fire.place,  and  introducing  a  circular  iron 
grate  of  Aich  «  fize    may  reft  betwcel  the  tWolort 
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Element?.  For  a  Hiorc  particular  account  of  the  method  of  pre- 
^   V  "■    paring  furnaces,  fee  Furnace. 

Baths. 

^'^         Where  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat  is  requlfite,  as  in 
SndTof     the  fufion  of  metals,  &c.  the  vefTel  containing  the  fub- 
baths,  and  jefl  matter  is  placed  among  the  biirning  fuel,  or  im- 
the  i)eculiar^(.(.][atcly  over  it:  this  is  called  operating  in  a  naked 
advantages Where  a  fmaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the  veffel 
^^'^  '      employed  is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
cf  earthen  ware,  the  fand-bach  or  water-bath  is  ufe  i  to 
defend  the  veffel  from  the  immediate  aftion  of  the  fire, 
and  to  render  the  heat  Icfs  flii<ftuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  peculiar  advantages  and 
inconveniences.  In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through 
every  part  of  the  fluid  :  whereas  in  fand  it  varies  in 
different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafing 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made 
to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  veffels  immerfed  in  it, 
above  a  certain  degree  oF  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fuf- 
flcient  to  make  it  boil ;  and  hence  it  fecures  effeftual- 
\j  againfl:  any  danger  of  an  cxccfs  of  heat  in  thofe 
operations  wherein  the  produA  would  be  injured  by  a 
heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water  :  but  this  ad- 
vantage renders  it  ufelefs  for  procefies  which  require  a 
greater  heat,  and  for  which  fand  or  other  folid  inter- 
media are  neccffarily  employed.  There  is  this  con- 
venience alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may- 
be readily  diminiflied  or  increafed  about  any  parti- 
cular veflel,  by  raifing  it  higher  out  of  the  fand  or 
finking  it  deeper  ;  that  different  fubjedb  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire ;  and 
ttat  it  keeps  the  veffels  fteady.  The  fand  made  choice 
of  fhould  be  a  large  coaife  grained  kind,  feparated 
from  the  finer  parts  by  wafhing,  and  from  little  flones 
by  the  fieve. 

Coating  of  Glasses,  Lutes. 
Ififomeo-  Some  proceffes  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs 
|,erations  -^ffels  in  a  naked  fire.  For  thefe  pvvrpofes,  veffels  made 
glafs  veffels  of  t^jg  thinneft  glafs  fliould  be  chofen  ;  for  thefe  bear 
"'^wV"  the  fire  without  cracking,  much  better  than  thofe 
*^         which  are  thicker,  and  in  appearance  ftronger. 

All  glnffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  ta  crack  m 
the  fire,  mud  be  cautioufly  nealjed,  that  \s,  heated  by 
flow  degrees:  and  when  the  procefs  is  finilhed,  they 
fhould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  veffel  is  to 
be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome  fub- 
limatJons :  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifable  to  expofe 
the  hot  glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon 
occafion  it  to  crack,,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down 
the  fiiblimated  matter  among  the  feces  by  a  blow. 
*^  As  a.  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to 
KS" prevent  the  contad  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frelh  fuel 
■^ffels.  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  of 
about  half-a-crowB,  with  Windfor  loam,  foftened  with 
water  into  a  proper  confiilence,  and  beaten  up  with 
fome  horfe-dung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  compefi- 
tions  above- mentioned.  ,       r    r  • 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  lor  lecurmg 
the  iunaures  of  the  veffels  in  the  diftillation  of  the  yo- 
latile  falts  and  fpirits  of  animal^  :  for  the  diffiUation 
of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiftened  with  a  fo- 
lution  of  fixed  alkaliiie  fait  inftead  of  water.  For  moft 
Other  purpofes,  a  piece  of  wet  bladder,  or  pafte  of 
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flour  end  water,  or  of  liufccd  meal  (that  is,  the  cake 
left  after  the  expreflion  of  oil  of  linfeed),  are  fuflScient 
lutes.. 


Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  up  iato  a  pafte, 
and  fprcad  xipon  flips  of  paper ;  and  fometimes  gum- 
arabic  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  clay,  and  mixed  ap  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Wet  bladders  contraft  fo  ftrongly  by  drying,  that 
they  not  unfrequently  break  the  veffels :  and  the  fat 
lute  of  Mr  Mucquer,  which  is  a  corapofition  of  clay 
and  chalk  with  oil,  is  too  clofe  for  mofl  operations. 
Where  very  elaftic  fleams  are  to  be  condenfed,  wc  are 
often  obliged,  even  where  the  common  lutes  are  era- 
ployed,  to  leave  or  make  an  opeaing  which  may  be 
occ^ifionally  (topped  by  a  plug  :  by  this  means  we  give 
paffage  to  a  part  of  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the 
butfting  of  the. veffels  and  facilitates  the  condenfation 
of  the  reft.  If  we  wifli  to  collefk  incondeafible  va- 
pours, we  receive  them  into  a  jar  inverted  under  a  ha- 
fon  of  water,  or  quickfilwer,  as  is  ufually  done  In  the 
analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  required  fome  otbef 
kinds  of  lutss  for  joining  veffels  together  in  operation*, 
requiring  a  ftrong  heat,  and  for  lining  furnaces  ;  for 
which  fee  Chemistry,  n''  604,  605. 

Vessels. 

In  this  place,  we  fliall  only  give  the  operator  a  few 
general  cautions  with  regard  to  the  matter  oi  the  veffels 
dcfigned  for  containing  the  fubjcft  ;  and  refer  their  de- 
fcription,  to  the  account  of  the  operations  in  which 
they  are  employed.  See  likewife  Chemistry,  n^jjy, 
&c. 

Metalline  veffels  poffefs  the  advantage  of  being  able^^"* 
to  bear  fudden  alterations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  be-[j^g 
ing  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  confining  ela-of  o. 
flic  fleams;  but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver,vcfle 
they  are  readily  corroded  by  acids,  even  by  the  mild 
ones  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Cojjper  veffels  arc 
corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by  fome  neutral 
ones,  as  folutions  of  faj  ammoniac.    It  is  o!  ferv-ible,, 
that  vegetable  acids  do  not  aft  upon  this  rr.etal  by  boiU 
ing,  fo  much  as  by  ftanding  in  the  cold  ;  for  even  le- 
mon juice  may  be  boiled  in  a  clean  copper  veffel,  with- 
out receiving  from  it  any  talte  or  ill  quality  ;  whereas, 
in  the  cold,  it  foon  diffolves  fo  much  as  to  contrail  * 
pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which  copperrveffels  are 
ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a  fcnfible  impregnation  to 
acid  juices;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  pro!  al)ly  not? 
innocent,  more  efpecially  as  a  qfuantity  of  lead  is  com* 
nionly  mixed  with  the  tin.  From  the  want  of  tranfparen. 
cy  in  tliefe  veffels,  we  are  alfo  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  feeing  the  different  changes  during  the  operation. 

The  earthen  veffels  poffefs  none  of  the  dcfirable 
qualities  for  chemical  operations,  except  that  of  fu* 
ftainiag  very  violent  degrees  of  heat,  w-ithout  being 
melted  or  otherwife  changed.  Thefe  veffels  are.  Icf* 
liable  to  external  cracks  fiom  fudden  applications  of 
heac  and  cold,  when  they  are  made  with  a.  certain 
proportion  of  land,  than  with  pure  clay.  Black. lead,, 
too,  mixed  with  the  clay,  makes  the  veffels  fuftain  via- 
lent  degrees  and  fudden  alterations  of  heat  furprlfingly 
well:  crude  clay,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fand  by  vio- 
lent heat,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  clay,  ia  aHb  found 
to  furnifti  veffcla  excelkatly  fitted  for  thofe  operatione 

«  where 
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inrs,  v/hf  re  fand  might  be  corroded :  but  qF  all  kinds  of 
earthen  ware,  the  moil  perfeft  is  porcelain,  compofed 
of  the  finefl:  clay  mixed  with  a  ftony  matter  capable 
•f  melting  in  a  violent  heat.  This,  however,  is  too 
coftly  an  article  for  gcKcral  ufe.  Reaumur  difcovered 
a  method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coar- 
fer kinds  of  glafs  with  a  mixture  of  fand  and  clay  : 
this  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  por- 
celain, to  be  much  ftronger  than  glafs,  and  to  bear 
the  moft  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  that  we  have 
occafien  to  apply.  There  has  not  hitherto  been  any 
manufadure  of  this  ware,  and  of  courfe  it  has  not 
come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  veffels  are  of  a  loofe  porous 
~  texture ;  and  hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  certain  liquids,  particularly  of  thofe  of 
the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  difcover  that  they  have 
penetrated  the  veffel,  by  (hooting  into  faline  efHoref- 
cences  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  which  are  glazed  have 
their  glazing  corroded  by  acids :  by  vinegar,  and  the 
acid  juices  of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  ftronger  acids  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as  this  glazing  confifts 
chiefly  ef  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation  which  it 
communicates  to  thefe  liquors  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind.  If  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed 
earthen  veffel,  it  will  yield, on  being  infpiffated,  a  pure 
fal  plumbi,  that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of  lead^and  the  ace- 
tous acid- 

The  veffels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compaft- 
refs,  Jlone  ware,  are  in  a  good  meafure  free  from  the 
inconveniences  of  the  coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their 
glazing  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf,  fuperficially  vi- 
trified by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appear? 
to  be  proof  againft  acids. 

Glafs  veffels  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint, 
in  any  of  the  pharmaceutic  operations.  When,  there- 
fore, they  are  made  of  a  proper  thinnefs,  whcnirf:hey 
are  well  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a  fphcrical 
iform  fothat  the  heat  maybe  equally  applied,  they  are 
preferable  to  all  others,  where  great  and  fudden  changes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  not  to  take  place,  and  where 
ftrength  is  not  required  :  what  is  called  the  jlint  glafs^ 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  lead  in  its  compofition, 
is  the  bcft  for  chemical  purpofes. 

Weights. 

kinds     Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in 
fhts  this  country  ;  one  in  the  merchandife  of  gold  and  fil- 
1       ver  ;  the  other  for  almoft  all  other  goods.    The  firft 
we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Avoirdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve 
ounces ;  the  ounce  into  20  pennyweights  j  and  the 
pennyweight  into  24  grains.  The  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  divided  into  16  ounces  j  and  the  ounce  into  16  parts, 
called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tories  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 


The  pound    T  [  twelve  ounces. 

The  ounce     I    Qj^^^jj^g  J  eight  drams. 
The  dram      1    °     ^     1  ^"^^^  fcruples. 
The  fcruple  J  I  twenty  grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmith's  grain. 
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The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Avoir-  Elements, 
dupois,  but  the  ounce  and  the  dram  greater.  The '  v  ' 
Troy  pound  contains  5760  grains:  the  Avoirdupois 
7000  grain?.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ; 
the  Avoirdupois  only  43 7I.  The  Troy  dram  60  ;  the 
Avoirdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven 
drams  Avoirdupois  are  nearly  equal  to  five  drams  Troy  ; 
12  ounces  Avoirdupois  to  nearly  1 1  ounces  Troy  ;  and 
1 9  pounds  Avoirdupois  are  equal  to  fomewhat  more 
than  23  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  eccafioned 
great  confufion  in  the  pradlice  of  pharmacy.  As  the 
druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by  the  Avoirdupois  weight, 
the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any  weights 
adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams, 
ufing  Avoirdupois  ounces.  By  this  means  it  is  appa-  » 
rent,  that  in  all  compofitions,  where  the  ingredients 
are  prefcribed,  fome  by  pounds  and  others  by  ounces, 
they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  fame  happens  vvhcre  any  are  directed  in  leffer 
denominations  than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions 
ufed  by  the  apothecaries  are  made  to  a  different 
ounce. 


Measures. 

The  meafures  employed  in  pharmacy  are  the  qom-The 
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mon  wine  meafures. 


A  gallon 
The  pint 
The  ounce 


'eight  pints  {Jihra^ 
\  fixteen  ounces, 
.eight  drams. 


fures  ufed 
in  phar- 
macy the 

contains      fixteen  ounces.  fame  with 

thofe  com- 
monly ufed 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  for  wine, 
pound,  there  is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint 
meafure  anfwers  to  that  wei^ght.  A  pint  of  the  higheft 
re<?kified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  by  above  half 
an  ounce  ;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of 
three  ounces  ;  and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  fenfible  of  the  many  errors 
from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  of  their  different  kinds,  have  in  the  laft  edition  of 
their  Pharmacopoeia  entirely  rejefted  meafures,  and 
employ  the  Troy  weight  in  direfting  the  quantity 
either  of  folid  or  fluid  fubftances.  They  have,  how- 
ever, taken  all  pofllble  care  that  the  proportion  of  the 
fimples  and  ftrength  of  the  compounds  fhould  neither 
be  increafed  nor  diminifiied  by  this  alteration.  This 
change  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  muft  be  very 
particularly  adverted  to.  And  it  is,  we  think,  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  London  College  have  not  in  the 
laft  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  followed  the  fame 

A  table  or  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  diY- a  table  of 
ferent  fluids  may  on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  the  weights 
affifting  the  operator  in  regulating  their  proportions*^^ 
in  certain  cafes,  and  fhowing  the  comparative  g^'ivitles^^j.jjjj^g 
of  the  fluids  themfelves.    We  here  infcrt  fuch  a  table  fluids  may 
for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  meafure^  of  thofe  li- frequently 
quids  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experi-^^  ufeful. 
ments  that  can  be  relied  on.    The  wine  gallon  con- 
tains 231  cubic  inches ;  whence  the  pint  contains  28^4 
the  ounce  i  -M-^,  and  the  dram  ^^VV     a  cubic  inch. 
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Imflammable  Spirits. 
Ethereal  fpirit  of  wine 
Highly-reftified  fpirit  of  wine 
Common-reftified  fpiritof  wine 
Proof  fpirit 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

Wines. 

Burgundy- 
Red  port 
Canary 

Expressed  Oils. 
Oil  olive 
Linfeed  oil 

Essential  Oils. 
Oil  of  turpentine 
of  orange-peel 
of  juniper-berries 
of  rofemary 
of  origanum 
of  caraway  feeds 
of  nutmegs 
of  favin 
of  hyffop 
of  cummin -feed 
of  mint 
of  pennyroyal 
of  dill-feed 
of  fennel- feed 
of  cloves 
of  cinnamon 
of  faffafras 

Alkaline  Liquors. 
Aqua  kalipuri,  Pharm,  Lond. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
Strong  foap  boilers  ley 
Lixivium  tartari 

Acid  Liquors. 
Wine-vinegar 
Beer-vinegar 
Glauber*s  fpirit  of  fait 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol 

Animal  Fluids. 
Urine 
Cows  milk 
Aifes  milk 
Blood 


Pint  weighs 


Waters. 
DiftUIed  water 
Rain-water 
Spring-water 
Sea-water 

Quicksilver. 


a  -s 


1 1 

12 

15 


IS  I  36 
15  6  40 


14  o 

14  2 


12  I 


16  o 

17  1  10 
17  6  24 
24  o 


15  3  44 
15  6  56 

17  4 
20  2  40 
28  5  20 


IS  S  20 

15  6  40 

16  o 
16  I 


'5  I 
15  2 

15  3 
»S  5 
214  $  20 


Ounce 
nieafure 
weigh 


380 
400 
426 

438 
460 


426 

475 


420 
428 


364 
408 
419 
430 
432 
432 
436 
443 
443 
448 

448 
450 

457 
458 

476 
576 

503 


480 
5  Hi 
534 
720 


464 
476 

525 
610 
860 


470 

475 
480 
484 


45<5t 
460 
462 
470 


Dram 
meafure 
weighs 


42 

47t 

50 

53i 

S5i 

57^ 


53l 

57 

59i 


53t 


45t 

51 

521 

53i 

54 

54 

544 

55^ 

55t 

56 

56 

56^ 

s57t 

571 

59i 

49t 

62i 


60 
64-fT 
66-1 
90 


58 
S9i 

io7t 


58I 
59i 
60 
6oi 


57 
57i 
571 
58^ 


6440  '805 
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Chap.  IIL   0/  the  Pharmaceutical  Operaticns.  Eie 
Sect.  I.  Solution. 

Solution  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folid  bodies  The 
with  fluids  into  one  feemingly  homogeneous  liquor,  "f^' 
The  diflTolving  fluid  is  called  a  menjlruum  or  fo^'^^nt  i^^^ 
and  the  body  difTolved  is  called  the  folvend.  ^ 

Objeftions  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  with  pro- 
priety, to  thefe  terms  ;  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  two 
bodies  uniting  in  folution  aft  reciprocally  on  each  o- 
ther :  there  is,  however,  no  danger  from  the  words 
themfelves,  if  we  do  not  derive  them  from  a  miftakea 
theory.  Solution  cannot  take  place,  unlefs  one  of  the 
bodies,  at  leaft,  be  in  a  fluid  ftate  ;  and  this  fluidity  is 
effeded  either  by  water  or  fire  :  hence  folution  is  faid 
to  be  performed  iq  the  humidor  in  the  dryway.  tThus, 
for  inltance,  if  any  quantity  of  brimftone  be  diflblved 
in  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the  brimftone  is  faid  to 
be  diflblved  in  the  humid  uuay:  but  if  the  brimftone 
be  diflblved  by  melting  it  in  a  pan  with  the  dry  alkali, 
the  folution  is  faid  to  be  done  in  the  dry  way.  The 
hepar  fulphurls  is  the  fame  in  both.  Another  kind  of 
folution  refembling  that  by  the  dry  way,  is,  however^ 
to  be  carefuUy  diftinguiftied  from  it :  if,  for  example, 
a  piece  of  Glauber's  fait  is  put  into  a  pan  over  the 
fire,  the  fait  very  foon  afl^umes  a  liquid  rtate  ;  but  on 
continuing  the  heat,  it  lofcs  its  fluidity,  and  becemea 
a  white  powder:  this  powder  is  the  fait  freed  from 
its  water,  and  it  is  found  to  be  very  refraftory.  Thf» 
liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  cryftallization  b^- 
ing  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  fait  in  folution, 
and  the  fait  ccafed  to  be  fluid  as  foon  as  its  cryllalli- 
zing  water  was  evaporated.  This  kind  of  folution, 
then,  differs  not  from  the  firft,  or  humid  way. 

If  one  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  united  is  tranfparent, 
the  folution,  if  complete,  is  a  tranfparent  compound  : 
thiatis  the  cafe  in  folutions  of  alkalis  and  calcareous 
earths  in  acids.  But  if  the  folution  be  opaque  and 
milky,  as  is  the  cafe  with  foap  and  water,  it  is  then 
confidered  as  incomplete. 

The  principal  menftrua  ufed  in  pharmacy  are,  wa-  Th( 
ter,  vinous  fpirits,  oils,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors.  pal 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  P*""* 
gums,  and  of  animal  gellies.    Of  falts,  it  diflolves  only  JJI^J^ 
a  determinate  quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of  faltwate 
more  than  another;  and  being  thus  faturated^  leaves 
any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the 
quantities  of  water  which  different  falts  require  for 
the  diflblution.  Mr  EUer  has  given  a  large  fet  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin 
for  the  year  1750,  from  which  the  fdlowing  table  i« 
extrafted. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  diflblved. 


Of  refined  fugar 
Green  vitriol 
Blue  vitriol 
White  vitriol 
Epfom  fait 
Purified  nitre 
Soluble  tartar 
Common  fait 
Sal  gemmae 


oz. 

dr. 

24 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Sal 


p 

H 

A 

Sal  catharticus  Glauberi 

3 

4 

o 

Seignette's  fait 

3 

o 

o 

Alum 

2 

4 

a 

Sal  ammoniac 

2 

4 

o 

Vitriolated  tartar 

I 

4 

o 

Salt  of  hartlhorn 

I 

4 

o 

Sugar  of  lead 

I 

2 

o 

Cream  of  tartar 

I 

O 

o 

Borax 

O 

4 

20 
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Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in 
TOaking  thefe  experiments,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  fahs,  foluble  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  exaftly 
the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.    Salts  differ  in 
their  folubility  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity, 
perfeflion,  and  drynefs  :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial 
compound  falts  in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this 
refpeA,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  impreg- 
nated with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitriolated  tar- 
tar;  perfeftly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  fo- 
iution  :  the  matter  which  remains  in  making  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  nitre  is  no  other  than  a  vitriolated  tar- 
tar i  and  it  dilTolves  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is 
■obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  out ;  but 
on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  difTolves  with 
eafe.    Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over- 
proportion  of  acid  in  this  preparation :  and  we  fre- 
quently find  in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of  vitriola- 
ted tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.    The  degree  of  heat 
occafions  alfo  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  fait  taken  up  :  in  very  cold  weather,  8  ounces  of  wa- 
ter willdiffolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas 
in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three 
ounces  or  more.    To  thefe  circumftances  are  probably 
owing,  in  part,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  pro- 
portionable folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  dif- 
ferent authors.    It  is  obfervable  that  common  fait  is 
lefs  affefted  in  its  folubility  by  a  variation  of  heat  than 
'  any  other ;  water  in  a  temperate  ftate  diffolving  near- 
ly as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  :  and  accordingly 
this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree 
the  beft.  In  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann, 
and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a  reduction 
of  the  numbers,  comes  ©n  exaAly  the  fame,  viz.  three 
ounces  of  the  fait  to  ei^ht  of  water;  Dr  Brownrigg 
makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a  httle  more  ;  Dr  Grew,  a 
dram  and  a  fcruple  more  ;  and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the 
above  table,  four  drams  more  :  fo  that  in  the  trials  of 
fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  cir- 
cumftances, the  greateft  difference  is  only  one  fixth  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  fait ;  whereas  in  fome  other  faltvS 
there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of 
the  fait.    In  the  experiments  from  which  the  table  is 
drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between 
40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  tliermometer,  or 
above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval  be- 
tween freezing  and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined  ;  the 
firfl  Is  taken  from  Dr  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from 


Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white  900 
Sugar  of  milk         -  -  o    2  40 

EfTentlal  fait  of  forrel        -  o    i  20 
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Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
one  kind  of  fait,  yet  whenfaturated  with  one,  it  will  fllll 
dilTolve  fome  portion  of  another  ;  and  when  it  can  bear 
no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  flill  take  up  a'thiwl, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal 
experiments  of  this  kind  which  have  been  made  rela- 
tive to  pharmaceutic  fubjedts,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  ;  of  which  the  two  firfl  articles  are  from 
Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller. 

Water,  32  parts  by  weight, 


Neumann. 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved, 

ez. 

Of  fixed  alkaline  fait  above  8 

k>.al  iiureticus  •  8 


dr. 


Fully  fatured  with 
Nitre 

Common  fait 
Nitre 

Common  fait 
Volatile  alkali 
Sal  ammoniac 
Soluble  tartar 
Vitriolated  tartar 
Glauber's  fait 
Epfom  fait 
Borax 


diffolved  afterwards 
Sal  ammoniac 
Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 
Nitre,  near 
Nitre, 

Common  fait 
Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 
Nitre 
Sugar 

Fixed  alkali 


I0| 

lOiSal  ammoniac 

1 
2 

4 

2 
2 
I 
6 

2 


Common  fait 
Fixed  alkali 
Sugar 


Sugar 


o 
o 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  wa- 
ter is  a  menftruum,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  gelati- 
nous kind,  there  is  no  determinate  point  of  faturationf 
the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proportions  of  them, 
forming  with  different  quantities  I  quors  of  different 
confiftence.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when  affift- 
ed  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  amo- 
niacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  folutions  of  which,  though 
imperfe^,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a 
milky  hue,  are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous  fplrits,  with 
acid  and  alkalipe  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes 
fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  effential  oils,  fo  as  to 
become  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  tafle. 

Re6lified  Jpirit  of  tuine,  or  rather  alcohol^  is  the  men-  p^^^j^^^ 
flruum  of  the  effential  oils  and  refins  of  vegetables  ;  of  fpj.  i^ 
the  pure  diftilled  oils,  and  feveral  of  the  colouring  and  wine,  or  al- 
medicinal  parts  of  animals  ;  of  fome  mineral  bituminous  cohol,  the 
fubflances,  as  of  ambergris  ;  and.  of  foaps,  though  it  "f^j||^'^g^"^ 
does  not  a6l  upon  the  expreffed  oil  and  fixed  alkaline  fential  oils 
fait,  of  which  foap  is  compofed  :  whence,  if  foap  con- and  refins 
tains  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  falt,of  vege- 
it  may  by  means  of  this  menftruum  be  excellently  pu-*^^^^"' 
rified.    It  difTolves,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  volatile 
alkaline  falts  ;  and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  com- 
pofed either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the 
fal  diureticus,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber,  &c.    It  mingles  with 
water  and  with  acids ;  not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 

Oil*  diffolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  ani-  oils^dif- 
mal-fats,  mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  nic-folve  v?.- 
tallic  fubftances,  particularly  lead.    The  expreffed  oils  rious  fub- 
are,  for  moft  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  menftrua 
than  thofe  obtained  by  diftillation ;  as  the  former  are 
more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a  ftrong 
heat,  which  is  in  mofl  cafes  neccffary  to  enable  them 
to  aft.    It  is  faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  dif- 
folve in  three  ounces  of  exprtffed  oil,  particularly  lin- 
P  p  a  feed 
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fubilances. 
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Alkaline 
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refinous 
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and  ful- 
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feecl  oil ;  but  requires  fix  ounces  of  effential  oil,  as  tur- 
pentine. , 
.  All  acids  diiToIve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and 
metallic  fubftances.  The  different  acids  differ  gteatly 
in  their  action  upon  thefe  laft  ;  one  diflblving  only  fome 
particular  metals  ;  and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diifolve  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  zinc,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  extra6l  fo 
much  from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  as  to  be- 
come powerfully  emetic  :  they  diffolve  lead  more  rea- 
dily, if  the  metal  be  tprevioufly  calcined  by  fire,  than 
in  its  metallic  ftate. 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  zi'nc,  iron,  and  copper  ; 
and  though  it  fcarcely  afls  on  any  other  metallic  lub- 
ftance  in  the  common  way  of  making  folutions,  it  may 
neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all  except 
gold.  The  corrofive  fublimate,  and  ancimonial  cauftic 
of  the  fhops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and 
the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effefted  by  applying  the 
acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the  fubjefts,  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all 
metallic  fubflances,  except  gold  and  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony ;  of  which  two,  the  proper  folvent  is  a 
mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua 
reg'ta. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diffolves 
zinc  and  iron.  In  its  concentrated  ftate,  and  affifted 
by  a  boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  im> 
perfeAly  diffolve,  moft  of  the  other  metals. 

The  aerial  acid  diffolves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous 
earth  ;  and  thofe  f«lutions  muft  be  condufted  without 
heat. 

Alkaline  lixivia  diffolve  oils,  refinous  fubftances, 
and  fulphur.  Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime  ;  inflances  of  which  occur  in  the 
preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  common  cauflic.  Thus 
acuated,  they  reduce  the  flefh,  bones,  and  other  foh'd 
parts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter.  This  in- 
creafed  acrimony  in  alkaline  falts  is  owing  to  the  .ab- 
ftraftlon  of  their  fixed  air  ;  that  acid  having  a  greater 
attraftion  for  quicklime  than  for  alkalis. 

Solutions  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine  pof- 
fefs  the  virtues  of  the  body  diffolved ;  whileoils  generally 
(heath  Its  aftivity,  and  acids  and  alkalis  vary  Its  qua- 
lity. Hence  watery  ahd  fpirltuous  liquors  are  the  pro- 
per menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matters. 

Molt  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effefted, 
by  pouring  the  menftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diffolved, 
and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  together  for  fome  time 
cxpofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A  ftrong  heat  is  ge- 
nerally requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  hquore  to 
perform  their  office  ;  nor  will  acids  aft  on  fome  me- 
tallic bodies  without  Its  affiftance.  The  a6\ion  of  wa- 
tery and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a 
moderate  heat ;  though  the  quantity  which  they  af- 
terwards keep  diffolved  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this 
means  ircreaftd  :  all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take 
up,  more  than  they  would  do  In  a  longer  time  in  the 
cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again.  This 
?.t  leaft  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there  may 
be  fome  inftances  of  tli^  contrary. 

The  atlion  of  acids  on  the  bocles  which  they  dif- 
folve, is  generally  accompanied  with  heat,  effervefcence, 
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and  a  copious  difcharge  of  fumes.  The  fames  which  Elcme 
arlfe  during  the  folution  of  fome  metals  in  the  vltrio- 
lie  acid,  prove  inflammable  :  hence  in  the  preparation 
of  the  artificial  vitriolii  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folution  is 
made  In  a  narrow  mouthed  veffel,  left  by  the  impru- 
dent approach  of  a  candle  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet 
on  fire.  This  vapour  is  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr 
Prieftley  and  other  modern  chemifts. 

There  is  another  fpccies  of  folution,  in  which  the 
moifture  of  the  air  is  the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkahne 
falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  compofed  of  al- 
kaline falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  foluble 
earths  and  any  acid,  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome 
metallic  falts,  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a 
moift  air,  gradually  attraft  its  humidity,  and  at  length 
become  liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  diffoluble  by 
the  application  of  water  In  its  grofferform,  as  the  but- 
ter of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  ./low  ac- 
tion of  the  aerial  moifture.  This  procefs  is  called  de- 
liquation. 

Sect.  II.  Extraction. 

The  liquors  which  diffolve  certain  fubftances  in  „, 
their  pure  ftate,  ferve  likewife  to  extraB  th*em  from  q„o„  I 
admixtures  of  other  matter.    Thus  ardent  fpirit,  thewhichl 
menftruum  of  eflcntial  oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  vir-  f'  lvc 
tues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  does  ^r^"^^; 
thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ;   the  Inafllve  f^'^'p^i 
earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.    Water  ingth 
extradls  likewife  from  many  plants,  fubftances  which  from 
by  thcmfelves  it  has  little  efte ft  upon  ;  even  effential"],""^" 
oils  being,  as  we  have  formerly  obfervcd,  rendered  fo-i^r.^'^ 
luble  in  that  fluid  by  the  admixture  of  gummy  and  fa- 
line  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.    Thus  many  of  the  aromatic 
plants,  and  moft  of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield 
their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extra£f  ion  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  Jleeplng 
the  fubjedl  In  its  appropriated  menftruum  in  the  cold  :p,rfor 
ox  digejting  or  circulating  them  in  a  moderate  warmth  ;  ex  trad 
or  infufuig  the  phnt  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuffeiing 
them  to  ftand  in  a  covered  veffel  till  grown  cold  ;  or 
actually  hoillng  them  together  for  fome  time.  If  the 
vegetable  matter  is  itfelf  fucculent  and  watery,  it  Is 
fometiines  only  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  juice,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  the  proper  confiftence. 

The  term  digejlion  is  fometimes.ufed  for  maceration  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  procefs  is  direfled  to  be  performed 
tulthout  heat :  where  this  circumftance  is  not  expreffed, 
digeftlon  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circulation 
differs  from  digeftlon  only  In  thi.s,  that  the  fteam,  in- 
to which  a  part  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat, 
is,  by  means  of  a  proper  difpofition  of  the  veffels,  con- 
denfed  and  conveyed  back  again  upon  the  fubje£t.  Di- 
geftlon is  ufually  performed  in  a  raatrafs  (or  bolt-head), 
Florence  flaflc,  or  the  like  ;  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  circulatory  veffel,  by  inverting  ano- 
ther into  the  mouth,  and  fecuring  the  jundlure  with  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder.  A  fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  hs 
very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effec- 
tually ;  the  vapour  coohng  and  condenfiug  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top :  in  a  veffel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit 
of  wine,  one  of  the  molt  volatile  liquors  \\c  know,  may 
be  boiled  without  any  confiderable  iofs;  the  ufe  of  this 

inftru- 
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inflrument  is  llkewife  free  from  an  inconvenience  which 
may  in  feme  cafes  attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermoft 
veffel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long  necked 
matraffes  here  recommended  are  difficultly  filled  or 
emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear,  a  long  glafs  pipe  may 
be  Occafionally  luted  to  the  Ihorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extradlion ;  but  by  this  means 
proves  as  injurious  to  fome  fabftances,  by  occafioning 
the  menftruum  to  take  up  their  groffer  and  more  un- 
grateful parts,  as  it  is  neceflary  for  enabling  it  to  ex- 
trail  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum  and  log- 
wood impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors  without  a  boil- 
•ing  heat ;  whilft  even  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  proves 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  bene- 
diftus.  This  plant,  which  infufed  in  boiling,  or  di- 
gelled  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous  tafte, 
fo  offenfive  to  the  llomach  as  to  promote  vomiting, 
yields  to  the  cold  element  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  dilTolving  power  of  liquids  ; 
fo  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  diminifhes  it.  Hence  tinc- 
tures or  extraftions  made  by  a  confiderable  heat,  de- 
pofice  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their  contents,  and  thus 
become  proportionally  weaker  :  a  circumftance  which 
deferves  particular  regard. 

Sect.  lU.  Depuration. 

THEaa  arc  different  metho  Is  of  depuratmg  or  pn- 
6  of  rirying  liquors  from  their  feculencies,  according  as  the 
■ liquor  itfelf  is  more  or  lefu  tenacious,  or  the  feculent 
matter  of  greater  or  lefs  gravity. 

Thin  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous 
impurities  upon  itanding  at  reffc  for  fome  time  in  a  cool 
place  ;  and  may  then  be  decanted  or  poured  off  clear, 
by  inclining  the  vefrel. 

Glutinous,  un£tu0U8,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be 
liquefied  hy  a  fuitable  heat ;  when  the  groffer  feculen- 
^  cies  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  ariling  to  the 
furface  to  be  defpumaied  or  fcummed  oft. 

Where  the  impramies  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as 
to  fubfide  freely  to  die  bottom,  norfo  light  as  to  arife 
readily  to  the  furface,  they  may  be  feparated  in  great 
meafure  by  cola'  -^re  through  ftrainers  of  linen, ♦woollen, 
or  other  cloth;  and  more  perfeftly  by  filtration  through 
a^foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  the  purpofe. 
^  The  grey  paper,  which  covers  pill-boxes  as  they 
come  from  abroavl,  is  one  of  the  bell  for  this  purpofe  : 
It  does  not  eafily  break  when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  li- 
quor which  pafies  through  it,  which  the  rcddifh  fort 
called  blojjom  paper  frequently  does.  The  paper  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  funnel  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame. 
When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  fome 
ftraws  or  fmall  fticks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides, 
to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prefling  the 
paper  fo  clofe  to' it,  as  not  to  allow  room  for  the  fluid 
to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of  wire  is 
put  between  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is 
alio  a  kind  of  glafs  funnel  with  rjdges  down  its  fides 
made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe.' 

Ghitinous  and  un^fuous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily 
pafs  through  the  pores  of  a  filter  or  ilrainer,  are  clari- 
fied by  beating  them  up  with  whites  of  eggs;  which 
concreting  and  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  en- 
tangling the  impure  matter,  avife  with  it  to  the  fur- 
face :  the  mixture  is  to  be  gently  boiled  till  the  fcum 
tegiiis  to  break,  when  the  veffel  is  to  be  removed  from 
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the  fire,  the  cruft  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  pafTed  thro'  Elements, 
a  flannel  bag.  u— -y— -J 

Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable 
to  moft  of  the  medicated  liquors  that  ftand  in  need  of 
purification.  Defpumatioii  and  clarification  veiy  rare- 
ly have  place ;  fince  thefe,  along  with  the  impurities 
of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts. 
Thus,  if  the  decoftion  of  poppy  heads,  for  making 
diacodium,  be  folicitoufly  fcummed  or  clarified,  the 
medicine  will  lofe  almoft  all  that  the  poppies  commu- 
nicated ;  and  inftead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turns  out  little 
ether  than  a  plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts 
of  filtering  paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagree- 
able  flavour :  and  hence  in  filtering  fine  biiters  or 
other  liquors,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  primary  confc- 
quence,  the  part  which  pafies  through  firft  ought  td 
be  kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 

Sect.  IV.  Crvstallization. 

80 

Water,  ^ITifted  by  heat,  diffolves  a  larger  proportion  Caufes,  na- 
of  moft  faline  fubftances  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  ^"gj^Q^^^f 
cold  ;  hence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of  ^.^yj^^j^. 
the  fait  feparates  from  the  menllruum,  and  concretes  zation, 
at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  veffel.  The  concretion*, 
unlefs  too  hailily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  of  the 
liquor,  or  difturbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  fimilar  caufes,  prove  tranfparent  and  of  regu- 
lar figures,  refembling  in  appearance  the  natural  fpring- 
cryftals.  * 
Salts,  difTolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  in 
like  manner  be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryftalline  ' 
form,  by  boiling  down  the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fluid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  .be  too 
little  to  keep  the  fait  difTolved  when  grown  perfedly 
cold.    It  is  cuflomary  to  continue  the  evaporation  till 
the  fait  fliows  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the 
hot  water,  by  forming  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  is 
leaft  hot,  in'z..  on  the  furface.    If  large,  beautiful,  and 
perfeftly  figured  cryfkals  are  required,  this  point  is 
fomewhat  too  late  :  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to  coa- 
lefce  whilft  confidcrabiy  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a 
cold  place  its  particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregu- 
larly together:  the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falKng 
down  through  the  liquor,  proves  a  farther  dillurbance 
to  the  regularity  of  the  cryilallization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the 
evapor?.tion  muft  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  coid 
glafs-plate,  difcover  cryftalline  filaments.  When  this 
mark  of  fuflicient  exhahition  appears,  the  veffel  is  to 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs  warm 
but  not  col  l  place,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  to  pre- 
vent the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  confequently  the  for- 
mation of  a  pellicle. 

The  fixed  alkalis,  efpecially  the  mineral,  when  fully 
faturated  with  fixed  air -or  the  aerial  ad  J,  iiffume  a 
cryftalline  form  ;  but  thefe  cryftals  are  not  fo  perfcdt 
as  when  the  fame  alkalis  are  unitei!  with  the  other 
U'cids  ;  the  volatile  alkalis  cannot  cryftallize,  becaufe 
they  efcape  before  the  menilruumexhales. 

Some  even  of  the  other 'neutral  falts,  particularly' 
thofe  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis, 
are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not  to 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  cryilallization,  uuieis  fome 
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Other  fubftance  be  ad  led,  with  which  the  water  has  a 
'greater  affinity.  The  Table  of  Affinity  fhows  that 
i'pirit  of  wine  is  fuch  a  fuhftance" ;  by  the  prudent  ad- 
dition of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  fait  feparate  freely  from 
the  menftruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals 
fcarcely  obtainable  by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much 
of  the  fpirit ;  left,  inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular 
cryftallization,  the  bafis  of  the  fait  be  haftily  precipi- 
tnted  in  a  powdery  form.  One-twentieth  part  of  the 
v/tight  of  tlie  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes  be  a  fufficient, 
and  in  fome  too  large  a  quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water 
to  keep  them  difTolved:  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two 
vr  more  be  difTolved  in  this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to 
feparate  and  cryflallize  at  different  periods  of  the  eva- 
poT-ation.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed  not 
only  from  fuch  impurities  as  water  is  not  capable  of 
diffolving  and  carrying  through  the  pores  of  a  filter, 
hut  likewife  from  admixtures  of  each  other  ;  that 
which  requires  mofl  water  to  diffolvc  fhooting  firil  in- 
to cryftals. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a  fait,  when  cryflalH- 
zing,  flill  retains  and  combines  with  a  certain  portion 
of  water  :  this  water  is  not  efTential  to  the  fait  as  a 
fait,  but  is  efTential  to  a  fait  as  being  cryllallized  ;  it 
is  therefore  called  by  the  chemifls  the  luater  of  cryjial- 
tization.  The  quantity  of  this  water  varies  in  different 
falts:  In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber*^  fait,  alum, 
and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one  half  of  their 
weight ;  in  others,  as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  ef- 
pecially  felenftes,  it  is  in  very  fmall  quantity.  As 
i'ahs  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryftallization  by  their 
attraction  for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that 
this  water  is  perfeftly  pure,  and  contains,  in  complete 
cryftals,  no  fubftancc  foreign  to  the  fait.    Salts  not 
only  differ  in  the  quantity  of  water  necefTary  to  their 
folution,  but  fome  of  them  are  alfo  foluble  with  equal 
facility  in  cold  as  In  hot  water.    Sometimes  then  we 
employ  evaporation;  fometimes  cooling;  and  at  other 
times  both  thefe  expedients  are  ufed  alternately,  to  fe- 
parate different  falts  difTolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  thofe  which  are  nearly  or  equally 
foluble  in  cold  as  i^i  boiling  water,  can  only  be  cry- 
ftallizcd  by  evaporation  ;  thofe  again,  which  are  much 
more  foluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be 
feparated  by  cooling.    Of  the  lirft  of  thefe  is  common 
or  marine  fait  ;  of  the  latter  is  nitre  or  faltpetre.  It 
remains,  then,  that  we  fhould  know  how  to  feparate 
thefe  two  falts,  when  both  of  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
Tolved in  the  fame  water  ;  this  method  confifts  in  alter- 
nate evaporation  aad  cooling.    If  in  fuch  a  Tolution  a 
pellicle  appears  in  the  boiling  liquor  before  cryftals 
can  be  formed  in  the  cooling,  we  then  ccnclude  that 
the  common  fait  predominates  :  In  this  cafe  we  eva- 
porate the  water,  and  feparate  the  common  fait  as  faft 
as  it  is  formed,  till  the  liquor  on  cooling  fliows  cry- 
itals  of  nitre  :  we  then  allow  the  nitre  to  cryftallize  by 
cooling.    After  all  the  nitre  which  had  been  difTolved 
by  the  heat  alone  has  now  feparated  by  cooling,  we 
refume  the  evaporation,  and  feparate  the  common  fak 
till  the  cooling  liquor  Sgain  fhows  cryftals  of  nitre. 
We  thus  repeat  the  fame  feriefe  of  operations,  by  which 
Rieans  thefe  two  falts  jmay  be  alternately  cryftallized  ; 
.the  one  by  evaporation,  the  other  by  cooling,  till  they 


are  perfeAly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in  the  be-  Elem. 
ginning  of  the  operation  the  liquor  had,  upon  trial,  ^"""^ 
given  cryftals  of  nitre  by  cooling,  before  any  pellicle 
appeared  on  its  furface  when  boiling,  this  would  have 
indicated  that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the  folu- 
tion ;  the  nitre  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  cryftal- 
lized, firfl  by  cooling,  till  the  quantity  of  nitre  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  common  f<Jt  having  been  feparated, 
the  common  fait  would  next  have  cryftallized  in  its 
turn  by  evaporation.  The  example  we  have  now 
given  may  be  applied  to  other  falts,  or  to  a  number 
of  faks  which  may  happen  to  be  difTolved  in  the  fame 
liquor.  For  though  there  are  few  To  completely  fo- 
luble in  cold  water  as  common  fait,  and  few  To  fcan- 
tily  as  nitre  ;  yet  there  are  fcarcely  two  falts  which 
either  preciTely  fhow  the  fame  folubihty  or  the  fame 
appearance  of  their  cryftals.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
by  cryftallization  we  difcover  the  pecuhar  predominant 
fait  in  any  folution  of  mixed  faline  matter;  but  as  one 
fait  always  takes  down  a  fmall  portion  of  another,  it  is 
necefTary  to  redifTolve  the  firft  produfts,  and  repeat 
the  cryftallization,  in  order  to  render  the  feparatioa 
complete. 

Wc  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryftal  appearance 
and  form  does  not  alter  the  fait  itfelf,  yet  that  thia 
procefs  affords  an  elegant  method  of  difcovering  com- 
pound folutions  of  falts,  of  judging  of  their  purity, 
and  laftly  of  feparating  different  falts  very  completely 
from  each  other.  Cryftallization,  then,  is  one  of  the 
moft  important  agenta  in  pharmacy,  and  ought  to  be 
well  underftood.  We  fhall  attempt  to  explain  the 
particular  management  in  cryftallizing  particular  falts, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  feparately. 

Sect.  V.  Precipitation. 

g 

By  this  operation  bodies  are  recovered  from  their Natur 
folutions  by  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fub-  pi  ecip 
fiance,  with  which  either  the  menftruum  or  the  body^'""' 
diiTolved  have  a  greater  affinity  tkan  they  have  with^g^ 
each  other.  of  pd 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  where  ing  th 
the  fuhftance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  "P"*' 
and  occafioms  that  before  difTolved  to  be  thrown  down; 
the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  difTolved  body, 
and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids  ;  of  the  fecond. 
In  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  fea- 
falt,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubjeds  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which 
are  capable  of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  preci- 
pitate thcin,  will  readily  appear  from  infpeAIoa  of  the 
Table  of  Affinity.  See  Chemistry,  page  438,  The 
manner  of  performing  it  is  fo  fimple,  as  not  to  ftand  in 
need  of  any  particular  direftions ;  no  more  being  re- 
quired than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  degrees  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation.  When 
the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edul' 
coratedy  that  is,  wafhed  In  feveral  frefh  parcels  of  water, 
and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipltants,  as  in 
the  purification  of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the 
addition  of  frefh  iron,  they  ought  to  be  perfedly  clean 
and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy  matter ;  otherwife 
they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diffolve,  and  confequent- 
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ly  the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed  ;  for  the  fubftance 
to  be  precipitated  feparates  only  by  the  additicnul  one 
diflblvi  ng  and  taking'  its  place.  I^he  fcparated  powdtr 
often,  inftead  of  failing  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon 
the  precipitant  j  from  which  it  muft  be  occafionally 
(haken  off,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though  in  this  operation  the  precipitated  powder 
is  generally  the  part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advan- 
tage may  frequently  be  made  of  the  liquor  remaining 
after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when  fixed  alkaline  fait 
is  difrolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  difTolved  in  this  lixi- 
vium, the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with  and 
neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  hell 
diffolvcd ;  confcquently,  if  the  precipitation  be  made 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually  dropt  in 
till  the  alkali  be  completely  fatiatcd,  that  is,  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs, 
the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cryftal- 
lization,  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  fixed  alkali,  that  Is,  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor ; 
if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  called  fpirltus  falls  marini 
coagulatus ;  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  fal 
diuretlcus. 

Sect.  VI.  EirAPORArioN. 

Evaporation,  the  third  method  of  recovering  folid 
bodies  from  their  folutlons,  is  effected  by  the  means  of 
heat;  which  evaporating  the  fluid  part,  that  Is,  forcing 
it  off  in  fteam,  the  matter  which  was  difTolved  therein 
16  left  behind  in  its  folld  form. 

The  general  rules  for  evaporation  are,  to  place  the 
matter  in  a  flat,  fhallow,  wide  velTel,  fo  that  a  large 
furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented  to  the  air ;  for 
it  is  only  from  the  furface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
volatility  of  the  fubftance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the 
degree  of  the  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be  left :  thus,  the 
lefs  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  ftrongly 
it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of 
heat  ought  to  be  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  too,  a  forcible 
current  of  air  Is  fometlmes  fcarcely  admiffible :  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not  very 
volatile,  and  when  the  matter  to  be  left  is  very  fixed, 
and  does  not  adhere  flrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the 
evaporation  may  be  urged  by  a  flrong  heat,  aided  by  a 
current  of  air  direded  upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thefe 
fubflanccs  vvhich  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum, 
or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the  heat  requifite  for  the 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the  folutlons  of  fixed  alka- 
line  falts ;  of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodo- 
rous parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ;  and  of 
many  refinous  and  odorous  fubftances  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Water  extrafts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aro- 
mntic  herbs,  almoft  aa  perfeftly  as  reftlfied  fpirit  of 
vine  ;  but  the  aqueous  infufions  are  far  from  being 
equally  fuited  to  this  procefs  with  thofe  made  in  fpirit, 
water  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the 
fubje<ft  which  that  lighter  hquor  leaves  entire  behind 
it.  Thus  a  watery  Infufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation 
the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  herb  ;  whilft  a  tine- 
ture  drawn  with  pure  fpirit  yields  on  the  fame  treat- 
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mcnt  a  thick  balfamic  liquor,  or  foiid  gum  try  refin,  ElcmenM. 
extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint.  y—^ 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care 
mufl  be  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  thac  the 
heat  be^yery  gentle  ;  otherwife  the  matter  as  It  grows 
thick  vviil  burn  to  the  vefTel,  and  contrad  a  difagree- 
able  fmell  and  tafte  :  this  burnt  flavour  is  called  empy- 
reuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  flirring  during  the 
evaporation  ;  otherwife  a  part  of  the  matter  concretes 
on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle 
which  impedes  the  farther  evaporation. 

Sect.  VII.  Distillation. 

In  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  The  nature 
into  fteam  or  vapour,  which  Is  fufFered  to  exhale  in  the  of  diftilla- 
alr,  but  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  diftillation  to  coUea*,"";  "^^^'^ 
and  preferve.    For  this  purpofe  the  fteam  is  received  J  , ^^''^n^^g 
in  proper  vtfTels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fubje(ft  is  manner 
contained;  and  being  there  ceoled,  condenfcs  intoaP^'^p™- 
fluid  form  again.  ing  it* 

Theie  are  two  kinds  of  difliillation  ;  by  the  one,  the 
more  fubtile  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated 
from  the  proffer by  the  other,  liquids  incorporated 
with  folid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  with  vehe- 
mence by  fire. 

To  the  firft  belong  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflam- 
mable fpirit  from  vinous  liquors  ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  vegetables  as  are  capable  of  being  extrafted 
by  boiling  water  or  fjMrit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
arifing  along  with  their  fteam. 

^  As  boihng  water  extradls  or  dUfolves  the  eflentlal 
oils  of  vegetables,  while  blended  with  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  the  fubjeft,  without  faturatlon,  but  imbibes 
only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall  proportion  of  them, 
in  their  pure  ftate  ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubflancea 
contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally 
volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  it  is  in  them 
that  the  virtues  of  aromatlcs,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
and  flavour  of  all  plants,  refide;  — it  is  evident,  that 
water  may  be  impregnated  by  diftillation,  with  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables  :  ^at  this  Im- 
pregnation is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs 
pure  from  thofe  parts  of  the  phnt  which  before  render- 
ed it  foluble  in  water  without  hmitatlon  ;  hence  the- 
greateft  part  of'the  oil  feparatea  from  the  diftilled 
aqueous  liquor,  and,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefa 
gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the 
furface  :  that  confequently  Infufions  and  diftilled  wa- 
ters arc  very  different  from  each  other :  that  the  firft 
may  be  rendered  ftronger  by  pouring  the  liquor  on 
frefh  parcels  of  the  fubjeft  ;  but  that  the  latter  cannot  " 
be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cohobating  or  rcdiftil- 
ling  them  from  frefti  Ingredients. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diftil' 
with  a  lefs  heat  than  that  in  which  water  boils  ;  as 
redified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptlble  of  this  decree 
of  heat;,  and  as  this  menftruum  totally  difTolves  thtfe 
oils  in  their  pure  ftate  ;  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates 
far  lefs  from  moft  vegetables  than  water ;  but  that  ne- 
verthelefis  the  diftilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it 
does  elevate  perfeftly  diflblved,  may,  in  fome  cafes, 
prove  as  ftrong  of  the  fubjeft  as  the  diftilled  water. 
The  more  gentle  the  heat,  and  the  flower  the  diflir^ 
lation  goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are,  the  more  perftd- 
ly  feparatedin  their  nativcftate. 
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It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are 
prefcrved  in  evaporation  cannot  arife  in  diftUlation, 
the  h'quor  remaining  after  the  diftillation,  properly  de- 
purated and  infpilTated,  will  yield  the  fame  extrafts  as 
thofe  prepared  from  the  tindure  or  decoftion  of  the 
fubjeft  made  on  piirpofe  for  that  ufa;  the  one  of  thefe 
operations  coUefting  only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the 
Other  the  more  fixed  ;  fo  that  where  one  fubjecl 
contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kitids,  they  may  thus 
be  obtained  diilind,  without  one  being  injured  by 
the  procefs  which  collefts  the  other. 

The  fubjtfts  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are, 
the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral 
acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic  fluid  quickfilver ;  which 
as  th'!y  require  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  ele- 
vate them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo 
they  like  wife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far  from  the 

adHon  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of  thefe  is  perform-  ,    ,     ,    ^  .  , 

ed  in  low  irlafs  vcffels,  called,  from  their  neck  being    vioufly  well  beat  or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only 
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and  flowers  of  benzoin  5  mercutifil  preparations )  and  ^•'em 
fuJphur.  Bodies  of  themfelvcs  not  volatile,  are  frc> 
quently  made  to  fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile 
ones  :  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  f*l  ammoniac  in  the 
preparation  of  the  jlores  marfiuies,  or  ferrum  ammonia' 
cale. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies  in  clofe  veflels  rife  but 
little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  vefTel  where 
they  concrete.  Hence  a  receiver  or  condenfer  is  lefa 
neceffary  here  than  in  the  preceding  operation;  a  fingle 
vefiel,  as  a  matrafs,  or  tall  phial,  or  the  l>ke,  being  fre- 
quently fufficient. 

Sect.  IX.  £xpREssiot^. 

The  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  thcQjj 
juices  of  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  infjpid  oils  pi  efl 
of  the  unduous  feeds  and  kernels.  juke 
The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  pre- 


bent  to  one  fide,  retcrls  :  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
neck  a  receiver  is  hrted,  which  Handing  without  the 
furnace,  the' vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the 
ufe  of  a  refrigeratory:  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  ef- 
feft,  fome  are  accuftomed,  efpeciallyin  warm  weather, 
to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafionally  applying  wet 
(Clothes  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  veffel 
of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifli,  or 
'ftrongly  retained  by  a  fixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife 
even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort.  Thefe  are  moft 
commodisufly  diftilled  in  ftraight-necked  earthen  vef- 
■  fels  called  longnecksy  laid  on  their  fides,  fo  that  the  va- 
pour paftes  off"  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  re- 
ceiver is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the  fur- 
nace. In  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  di- 
ftilled. The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or 
longrieck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly  called  caput 
mortuiim. 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  claftic  air  is  fre- 
quently generated  ;  which,  unlefs  an  exit  be  allowed, 
blows  offttr  burfts  the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this 
may  in  good  meafure  be  prevented,  by  flowly  raifing 
the  fire  ;  but  more  effedlially  by  leaving  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt  with 
a  wooden  plug;  or  inferting  at  the  junfture  an  up- 


right pipe  of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  di-l^ 
flilling  liquor  may  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the  top  ;  but 
it  is  ftill  better  done  by  fitting  to  the  apparatus  other 
veflels,  by  which  their  vapours  may  be  condenfed. 
For  the  procefs  of  diftilling,  and  the  apparatus  made 
ufe  of,  fee  Distillation;  and  Chemistry,  n''574. 

Sect.  VII I.  Sublimation. 

,       As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently 


moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjeft  is  then  included  in  a 
hair  bag,  and  preffed  between  wooden  plates,  in  the 
common  fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from 
it. 

The  exprefiion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  juices:  only  here,  iron-platea 
are  fubftituted  for  the  wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  of. 
The  fubjeft  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a  ftrong 
canvas  bag,  between  which  and  the  plates  of  the  prefa 
a  haircloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unftuous  feeda  are  obtain- 
ed, uninjured,  by  this  operation,  if  performed  without 
the  ufe  of  heat ;  which,  though  it  greatly  promotes 
the  extraction  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  imprefTea  an 
ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  grow 
rancid. 

The  oils  exprefTed  from  aromatic  fubftances  gene- 
rally carry  with  them  a  portion  of  their  eflential  oil ; 
hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  exprefled  oils  of  nut- 
megs and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impreg- 
nated with  any  of  the  other  quahties  of  the  fubjeft  : 
oil  of  muftard-feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of 
acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the  pungency  of  the 
muftard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
preiTion. 

Sect.  X.  Exsiccation, 


Of  the  I'ub 
Jimation 
of  folids. 


There  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or.^^ 
drying  moift  bodies;  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are,,  ' 
exhaled  by  heat ;  in  the  other,  they  arc  imbibed  or 
abforbed  by  fubftances  whofc  foft  and  fpongy  texture 
adapts  them  to  that  ufe.   Bodies  intimately  combined  ; 
with,  or  diffolved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  '  ' 
their  juices,  require  the  firft  ;  fuch  as  are  only  fuper- 
ficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indifToluble  powders 


capable  of  being  feparated,,in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed    are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioufly  feparated 


matters,  by  the  foregoing  -procefs  ;  fo  various  foHd 
bodies  are  fubjeded  to  a  fimilar  treatment.  Fluids  are 
faid  to  di/Iil,  and  folids  to  fublime  though  fometimes 
both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  f^me  operation.  If 
the  fubhming  matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  com- 
monly called  a  fublimate ;  if  into  a  powdery  form, 
Jloiuers. 

The  principal  fubjefts  of  this  operation  are,  volatile 
alkaUne  fait* ;  neutral  falts,  compofed  of  volatile  al- 
kalis and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac ;  the  fait  of  amber, 


from  it  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by 
the  natural  watmth  of  the  air:  the  alTiftance  of  a  gentle 
artificial  heat  may,  neverthelefs,  in  general,  be  not 
only  fafely,  but  advantageoufly,  had  recourfe  to.  By 
a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be 
dried,  in  a  httle  time,  without  any  confiderable  lofs 
either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour ;  which  would 
both  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed  by  a  more  flow 
exficcation  in  the  air.    Some  plants,  indeed,  particu- 
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iarly  thofe  of  ttie  acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radifh,  fcurvy- 
""^  grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  how^ 
ever  carefully  performed  ;  but  far  the  greater  number 
retain  them  unimpaired,  and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  or,  where  this  is  not  fufFicient, 
by  that  of  a  water-bath,  or  an  oven  moderately  warm. 
The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  be- 
gin to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The 
procefs,  ttrm^i  injp'iffatwn  or  evaporation,  has  been  fpo- 
ken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum 
root,  briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  fe- 
parate,  upon  ftafiding  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  part, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one, 
which  fwims  above  it :  this  laft  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  the  firft  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth.  Prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  ufu ally  called  ftecu/a  ;  that 
of  the  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  Its  place,  is  the 
only  one  which  praAice  now  retains. 

Indiflbluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick 
confiftence,  may  be  eaflly  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a  chalkjlone^  or  fome  pow- 
dered chalk  preffed  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may 
be  feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

We  before  obfervcd,  that  one  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  favouring  fermentation,  was  a  certain  de- 
gree of  molfture.  Exficcation  is  therefore  employed 
to  diffipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby 
iefs  liable  to  thofe  changes  produced  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fenfible  fermentation. 

Sect.  XI.  Comminution. 

^inu-  Comminution  is  the  bare  rcduftion  of  folld  cohe- 
,  or  the  ^^^^  bodies  into  fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  n»e- 
ing  of  thods  of  effetlinff  this  are  VLirious>  according  to  the 
bodies  texture  of  the  fubjea. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not 
very  hard,  and  mixtures  of  thefe  with  fomewhat  moift 
ones,  are  cafily  pulverifed  in  a  mortar. 

For  very  light  dry  fubftances,  refins,  and  the  roots 
of  tenacious  texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
previoufly  rubbed  with  a  little  fwcet  oil,  or  a  few  drops 
of  oil  be  occafionally  added  :  this  prevents  the  finer 
powder  .of  the  firft  from  flying  off,  and  the  others 
from  cohering  under  the  peftle.  Campher  is  commo- 
dioufly  powdered  by  rubbing  it  w?ith  a  little  reftified 
Tpirit  of  wine* 

Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  &c.  are  moft  conveniently  rafped ;  and 
foft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmega,  paflTed  through  a  grater. 
Vol.  XIV.  Parti. 
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The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  cala-  Elements, 
mine,  cryftal,  flint,  &c.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  ex- 
tinAion ;  that  is,  by  heating  them  red-hot,  and 
quenching  them  in  water :  by  repeating  this  proceft 
a  few  times,  moft  of  the  hard  ftones  become  eafily 
pulverlfable.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  ftones ;  left, 
inftead  of  an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acrimo- 
nious calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrongly  cohering  in 
their  natural  ftate,  prove  extremely  brittle  when  heat- 
ed, infomuchas  to  be  eafily  divided  into  fmall  particlea 
by  dexterous  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method 
of  pulverifing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and  at  the  inftant  of 
its  beginning  to  return  into  a  ftate  of  folidity,  briflcly 
fhakmg  it  in  a  wooden  box.  The  comminution  of 
metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the  metallurgifts 
granulation. 

On  a  fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may- 
be reduced  into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diflblvingr 
them  in  boiling  water,  fetting  the  folutlon  over  a  mo- 
derate fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conftantly  ftirring  du- 
ring its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  dif- 
joined  by  the  fluid,  from  reuniting  together  into  larger 
mafles. 

Powders  arc  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenef* 
by  triturating,  or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time, 
in  a  mortar.  Such  as  are  not  dilTolublc  in  water,  or 
injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are  moiftened 
with  it  into  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  and  levigated 
or  ground  in  a  flat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate  ;  or 
where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in 
mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  fimple  opera- 
tions of  pharmacy,  has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confider- 
al  le  effedl.  The  refinous  purgatives,  when  finely  tri- 
turated, are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating^ 
than  in  their  grofler  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which, 
when  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  difcovers 
little  medicinal  virtue,  if  levigated  to  a  gr^at  degree  of 
fubtihty,  proves  a  powerful  medicine  in  many  chroni* 
cal  diforders. 

By  Comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made 
to  float  in  the  lighteft  fluids  (c),  for  a  longer  or  ftiort- 
er  time,  according  to  their  greater  or  left  degree  of 
tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furniftled  with  an  excellent 
criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a  me- 
thod of  feparating  the  more  fubtilc  parts  from  the  grof- 
fer,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  elutrition  or  luajhin^ 
over. 


Sect, 


(c)  Some  attribute  this  effecl  to  a  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
■fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
gravity.  If  thefe  hypothcfes  were  juft,  it  fhould  follow,  that  the  mercurial  preparations,  by  being  finely 
comminuted,  would  lofe  proportionably  of  their  efficacy  ;  and  fo  Indeed  mercurlus  dulcis,  for  inftance,  haa 
been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  (hows,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  and  that  comminution  by 
no  means  leffens  but  rather  increafes  its  power  :  when  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtility.  It  pafles  readily 
into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity,  as  an  alterative  or  a  fialogogue ;  while  in  a  groffcr 
form,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  without  being  conveyed  int« 
•the  blood. 
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Fusion  Ic  the  reduclion  of  folid  bodies  into  a  flnte 
of  fluidity  by  fite.  Almoll  all  riiitural  {'ubllances,  the 
pure  earths  and  the  folid  parts  of  Rnimals  and  vege- 
tables excepted,  mtlt  in  proper  degrees  of  fire  ;  fome 
in  a  very  gentle  heat,  while  others  require  its  ulmoit 
violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubftances,  li- 
quefy in  a  gentle  warmth  :  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and 
the  mineral  bitumens,  require  a  heat  too  great-for  the 
hand  to  fupport  :  fixed  alkaline  fidt,  common  fait, 
nitre,  require  a  red  or  almoil  white  heat  to  melt 
ihem  ;  and  glafs,  n  full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead, 
flow  long  Iiefore  ignition:  antimony  likewife  melts  be- 
fore it  n  vifibly  red-hot,  but  not  before  the  veffcl  is 
confidcrabiy  fo  :  the  reguhis  of  antimony  demands  a 
mvch  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  heat; 
gold  ;ind  filver  require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper  a 
brigiit  white  heat;  and  iron  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fome- 
times  a  menftruum  for  another,  not  fufihle  of  itfelf  in 
the  fame  det^rec  of  fire.  Thus  red-hot  filver  melts  on 
being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than  itfelf : 
and  thus  if  fteal,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  and  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur,  the  ful- 
phur inflantly  liquefying,  occafions  the  Iteel  to  melt 
with  it  ;  hence  the  chalyhs  cum  fulphure  of  the  fliops. 
This  concrete,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes  the 
fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead  ;  which  when 
united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fcarce  to 
be  perfeftly  melted.by  a  very  ftrong  fire.  Hence  the 
method,  defcribed  in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc  ;  a 
metal  upon  which  fulphur  has  no  efFeft  from  the  lead 
fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  un metallic  fubftance  which 
mingles  in  fufion  with  metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and 
other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  and  glaffes  prepared 
from  metals  themfelvea,  float  diftinft  upon  the  furface, 
and  form  what  is  called  fcor'tn  or  drofs.  Where  the 
quantity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it 
is  moft  commodioufly  feparated  by  pouring  the  whole 
into  a  conical  mould :  the  pure  metal  or  regu/us,  though 
fmall  in  quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height  in  the 
lower  narrow  part  of  the  cone  ;  and  when  congealed, 
may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  fcorias  by  a  hammer. 
The  mould  ihould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather 
fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out;  and  tho- 
roughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion 
which  fometimes  happens  from  the  fudden  contaft  of 
melted  metals  with  moift  bodies. 

Sect.  Xllf.  Calcination. 

By  calcination  is  underftood  the  rcduftion  of  folid 
bodies,  by  the  means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  pow- 
dery ftate,  accompanied  with  a  change  of  their  quali- 
ty ;  in  which  laft  refpeifi  this  procefs  differs  from  com- 
minution. 

To  this  head  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matters,  oiherwife  called  ujlion,  incineratien,  or 
concremation  ;  and  the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder, 
which  in  the  fire  either  does  not  melt  or  vitrifies,  that 
is,  runs  into  glafa. 
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The  metals  which  melt  before  Ignition,  are  calcined  Ekn 
by  keeping  them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free  - 
admiflion  of  air  is  t-flentjally  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
this  operation  ;  and  hence,  when  the  furface  of  the 
mttal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  mull  be  taken  off 
or  raked  to  one  fide,  othevwife  the  remainder  excluded 
fiom  the  air  will  not  undergo  the  change  intended. 
If  any  coal,  or  other  infl  immable  matter  which  does 
not  contain  a  mineral  acid,  be  fufFered  to  fall  into  the 
veffel,  the  etfeft  expelled  from  this  operation  wdl  not 
be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined  will 
be  revived  or  reduced  ;  that  is,  it  will  return  into  its 
metallic  form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  for  fufion, 
calcine  with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  is  fufiicient  £0  make 
them  flow.  Hence  the  burning  or  fcorification  of  fuch 
iron  or  copper  veffels  as  are  long  expofed  to  a  con- 
fiderable fire  without  defence  froca  the  a:r.  Gold  and 
filver  are  not  calcinablc  by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcinatian,  the  metals  vifil)ly  emit  fumes  :  ne- 
ver thelsfs  the  weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than 
that  of  the  metal  employed.  The  antimonial  reguias 
gains  about  one  eleventh  part  ot  its  weig'it  ;  zinc 
fometimes  one  tenth  ;  tin  above  one  fixth  ;  and  lead 
in  its  converfion  into  minium  often  one  fourth. 

The  calcinr.tion  or  mctnllic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  and 
mercury  excepted,  is  greatly  premoted  by  nitre,  i'his 
fait  expofed  to  the  fire  in  conjuntLion  with  any  inflani- 
ma'.de  fubftances,  extricates  their  inflammable  matter, 
and  burfts  with  it  into  flame,  ac  ompiiuied  with  a  bif- 
fing noife-  This  procefs  is  ufually  termed  dijlagration 
or  detonation. 

All  the  met-^.llic  calces  and  fcorise  are  revived  into 
their  metallic  ftate  by  fufion  with  any  vegetalde  or 
animal  inflammable  matter.  They  are  all  more  diffi- 
cult of  fufion  than  the  refpeAIve  metals  themfelves  ; 
and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  o^lead  and  bifmuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome 
addition,  in  the  ftrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in 
the  common  furnaces.  The  additions  called  Jluxes,  em- 
ployed for  promoting  the  fufion,  confift  chiefly  of  fixed 
alkaline  falts.  A  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with  in- 
flammable matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a 
reducing Jlux,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring 
the  calx  into  fufion,  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such 
a  mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of 
nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well 
together,  fetting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a  bit  of 
coal  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veffel,  and 
fuffering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
changed  into  a  black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the 
common  reducing  flux  of  the  chcmifts,  and  is  called 
from  its  colour  the  black  Jlux.  Metallic  calces  of  fcorias, 
mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound, 
and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire  in  a  clofe  covered  cru- 
cible, melt  and  refume  their  metallic  form;  but  though 
they  received  an  increafe  of  weight  in  the  calcination, 
the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to  weigh  confidcr- 
abiy lefs  than  the  quantity  from  which  the  calx  was 
made. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  all  thcfe  proceflTesj, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  piinciples  on  which  they 
depend,  fee  Chemistrv  pajjim.,  and  the  articles  then^,- 
felves  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
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Part  ll.    PREPARATIONS  and  COMPOSITIONS. 

Containing  thofe  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 


Prepara- 
tions and 
Comj,ofi-  ' 
tions.  • 


Chap.  I.    The  more  Simple  Preparations. 
The  preparation  of  fome  Juhjlances  not  folulle  in  fivater.  L. 

POUND  thefe  fubftances  firft  in  a  mortar ;  then, 
pouring  on  a  little  water,  levigate  them  on  a  hard 
and  polifhed,  but  not  cslcareous,  ftone,  that  they  may 
*be  made  as  fine  as  pofiible.   Dry  this  powder  on  blot- 
ting-paper laid  on  chalk,  and  let  it  in  a  warm,  or  at 
ieall  a  dry,  place,  for  fome  days. 
Iri  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared, 
Amber, 
y\ntimony, 
Calamine, 
Chalk, 
Coral, 

Oyfter-fTiells,  fiifl:  clcanfcd  from  their  impurities, 
Tutty. 

Crabs  claws,  firfl:  broken  Into  fmall  pieces,  muft.  be 
vvafhed  with  boiling  water  before  they  be  levigated. 

Verdeg.rife  mull  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the  foregoing  powders  are 
to  he  prepared,  it  is  cuftomary,  inrteud  of  the  ftone  and 
mallet,  to  employ  hand-mills  m  ide  for  this  purpofe, 
confifting  of  two  ftoiies;  the  uppermoll  of  which  turns 
horizontally  on  the  lower,  and  has  an  aperture  in  the 
middle,  for  fupplying  frefh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  lias  already  pafied,  tdl  it  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
degree  of  finent fs.  • 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bodies,  particular  care 
fhor.ld  be  taken,  whatever  kind  of  inftruments  be  ufed, 
that  they  ma}'  be  of  fufficient  hardnefs,  othtrwife  they 
will  be  abraded  by  the  powders.  The  hematites,  a  hard 
iron  ore,  is  mod  conveniently  levigated  between  two 
iron  planes  ;  for  if  the  common  levigating  ftones  be 
ufcd,  the  preparation,  when  finiibed,  will  contain  al- 
l-noft  as  much  foreign  matter  from  the  inftrument  as 
the  hematites.  , 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moiften  feveral  powders  in 
levigation,  with  rofc,  baliii,  and  other  diftilled  waters  : 
thcfe,  neyertbelefs,  have  no  advantage  above  common 
water,  fince  in  the  fubfequcnt  cxficcation  they  muft 
neceflarily  exhale,  leaving  the  medicine  pofteircd  of  no 
other  virtce  than  what  might  be  equally  expeciled  from 
it  when  prepared  with  the  cheaper  clement. 
, .  Some  few  fubftances,  indeed,  are  more  advantage- 
nufly  levigated  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour  ufually  expeded  in 
this  coftly  preparation  conhderably  improved  thereby. 
A  little  fpirit  may  be  ad^ed  to  the  other  anin.al  fub- 
ftances, if  the  weather  1  e  very  hot,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  them  are  prepared  at  once,  to  prevent  their  nm- 
ing  into  putrefaftion  ;  an  accident  which  in  thofe  cii- 
cumftances  fometimcs  happens  wiien  they  are  levigated 
with  water  only.  Crabs-eyes,  which  abound  with  ani- 
mal gelatinous  matter,  are  particularly  liable  to  this 
incenvenience. 


The  caution  given  above  for  reducing  antiinoTiy 
calamine,  and  tutty,  to  the  greateft  fubtility  pofli^le, 
demands  particular  attention.  The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  laft  are  ufually  applied,  re- 
quires them  to  be  perfeftly  free  from  any  admixture  of 
grofs  Irritating  particles.  The  ftrft,  when  not  tho- 
roughly comminuted,  might  not  only,  by  its  fti^.rp 
needle  like  fpicula,  wound  the  ftomach,  but  likewife 
anfwers  little  valuable  purpofe  as  a  medicine,  proving 
either  an  ufelefs  load  upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  beft  paf- 
fing  off  without  any  other  fenfible  effecl  than  an  in-, 
creafe  of  the  grofler  evacuations  ;  while,  if  reduced  to 
a  great  degree  of  finenefs,  it  turns  out  a  medicine  of 
confiderablc  efficacy. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  obtaining  thefe  powr- 
ders  of  the  requifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wafti  off"  the  finer 
parts  by  means  of  water,  and  continue  levigating  the 
remainder  till  the  whole  become  fine  enough  to  remain 
for  fome  time  fufpended  in  the  fluid  ;  this  procefs  is  re- 
ceived in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  and  there  di- 
rected ia  the  preparation  of  the  following  article. 

Prepared  antimony.  E. 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft  pounded  in  an  iron  mortal^ 
and  then  levigated  on  a  porphyry  with  a  little  water. 
After  this,  put  it  into  a  large  veflel,  and  pour''a 
quantity  of  water  on  it.  Let  the  veftel  be  repeat- 
edly fhaken,  that  the  finer  part  of  the  powder  may 
be  diff"uffd  through  the  water;  the  hquor  is  then  to 
be  poured  c£F,  and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  part,  which  the  water  would  hot  take  up, 
is  to  be  further  levigated,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that  commonly  pradlifed 
in  the  preparation  of  colours  for  the  painter,  powders 
may  be  obtained  of  any  required  degree  of  tenuity  ; 
and  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  the  grofs  parts,  which 
are  always  found  to  remain  in  them  after  long  conti- 
nued levigation  ;  all  the  coaifer  matter  fettles  at  firft, 
and  the  finer  powder  continues  fufpended  in  the  water 
longer  and  longer,  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
finenefs.  The  fime  procefs  may  likewife  be  advan- 
tageoufly  applied  to  other  hard  palverifable  bodies  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  or  artificial  preparations  of  them; 
provided  they  be  not  foluble  in,  or  fpecifically  lighter 
than,  water.  The  animal  and  abforbent  powders,  crabs- 
claws,  crabs-eyes,  oyfter-ftiells,  egg-fhclls,  chalk,  pearl, 
coral,  and  bezoar,  are  not  well  adapted  to  this  treat- 
ment ;  nor  Indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe  fub'ian- 
ces  are  readily  foluble  in  acid  juices  without  much 
comminution  :  if  no  acid  be  contained  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  they  are  apt  to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat- 
ter ufually  lodged  there,  into  hard  indiffoluble  mafles; 
the  greater  degree  of  finenefs  they  ate  reduced  to,  the 
more  they  are  difpofed  to  form  fuch  concretions,  and 
become  liable  to  obftru£l  the  orifices  of  the  fmail 
veflels. 

Q^q  2  Pre. 
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tia^s*and  Prepared  cnlamne.  E. 

^ons!'''^**   Calamine  prcvloufly  calcined  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
^.       i  »     make  brafs,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
^  antimony. 

Prepared  chalk, 

^3      Chalk  firft  triturated,  and  then  frequently  wafhed  with 
water,  till  it  imparts  to  it  neither  tafte  nor  colour, 
is  ro  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  antimony. 
As  calamine  is  intended  for  external  application,  nnd 
©ften  to  parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains  can- 
not be  beflowed  in  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder ;  and 
the  frequent  wafhing  of  the  chalk  may  have  the  effedl 
of  freeing  it  from  fome  fordgn  matters  :  But  with  re- 
gard to  this  fubftance,  the  after  part  of  the  procefs,  if 
Bot  improper,  is,  in  our  opinion  at  leaft,  unnecefTary  : 
and  this  obfervation  may  alfo  be  made  with  refpeft  to 
the  oculi,  or  more  properly  lapilli  cancrorum,  which 
the  Edinburgh  college  dired  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  preparation  of  hog's  lard  and  mutton  fuet.  L. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a  flow  fire  ; 
then  feparate  them  from  the  membranes  by  llrain- 
ing. 

Thefe  articles  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  among  the 
preparations  of  the  Edinburgh  college:  But  now  they 
introduce  them  only  into  their  lift  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  ;  aa  the  apothecary  will  in  general  find  it  more 
for  his  intereft  to  purchafe  them  thus  prepared,  than 
to  prepare  them  for  himfelf :  for  the  procefs  requires 
to  be  very  cautioufly  condufted,  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  burning  or  turning  black. 

The  purification,  of  gum  ammoniac  urn.  L. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feera  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in 
water  till  it  become  foft  ;  then  fqueeze  it  through 
a  canvas  bag,  by  means  of  a  prefs.  Let  it  remain 
at  reft  till  the  refinous  part  fubfide ;  then  evaporate 
the  water ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  evaporation 
reftorc  the  refinous  part,  mixing  it  with  the  gum- 
my. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified  affafostida  and  fuch 
like  gum  refins. 

You  may  alfo  purify  any  gum  which  melts  eafily, 
fiich  as  Galbanum,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox-bladder,  and 
holding  it  in  boiling  water  till  it  be  fo  foft  that  it  can 
be  feparated  from  its  impurities  by  preffing  through  a 
coarfc  linen  cloth. 

In  ftraining  all  the  gums,  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
the  heat  be  neither  great  nor  long  continued  ;  other- 
vrife  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  more  aftive  vo- 
latile matter  will  be  loft;  an  inconvenience  which  can- 
not by  any  care  be  wholly  avoided;  Hence  the  purer 
tears,  unftralned,  are  in  general  to  be  preferred j  for 
internal  ufe,  to  the  ftt-ained  gums. 

As  an  additional  reafon  for  this  preference,  we  may 
add,  that  fome  of  the  gum-refin-s,  purified  in  the  com- 
mon way,  by  folbtion  in  water,  expreffion  and  evapo- 
wtion,  are  not  fo  eafily  foluble  in  aqueous  menftrua 
9fter  as  before  fuch  depuration.  On  thefe  accounts 
this  proctffi  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege; and  in  every  cafe  where  a  gummy  refinous  fub- 
ftance, before  it  be.  taken,  is  to  b&  diifolved  in  watery 
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it  may  be  as  efPeftually  freed  from  impurities  at  the  Prepai 
time  of  folution  as  by  this  procefs.  And  when  it  is^'^^nsa 
to  be  employed  in  a  folid  ftate,  care  fliould  be  taken  ^i^^^^ 
that  the  purer  parts  elone  be  feleded.  v^  ' 

The  burning  of  hart/horn.  L. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfliorn  till  they  become  perfeftly 
white  ;  then  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  ope- 
ration are  thofe  left  after  diftillation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartfhorn,  a  ftrong  fire  and  the 
free  admiflion  of  air  are  ncceffary.  The  potter's  fur- 
nace was  formerly  direfted  for  the  fake  of  conveni- 
ence ;  but  any  common  furnace  or  flove  will  do.  If 
fome  lighted  charcoal  be  fpread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  and  above  this  the  pieces  of  the  horns  are  laid, 
they  will  be  burnt  to  whitenefs,  ftill  retaining  their 
original  form. 

Burnt  hartfliorn  is  not  now  confidered  as  a  pure 
earth,  having  been  found  to  be  a  compound  of  calca-^ 
reous  earth  and  phofphoric  acid.  It  is  the  weakeft 
the  animal  abforbents,  and  is  difficultly  foluble  in 
acids ;  biit  whether  it  be  of  equal  or  fuperior  ufe  ia 
diarrhoeas  to  more  powerful  abforbents,  muft  be  left  to 
obfeivatlon. 


The  drying  of  herbs  and flowers. 

Let  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.  L. 

Herbis  and  flftwers  muft  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat, 
from  a  ftove  or  common  fire.    They  mutt  be  takea 
in  fuch  quantities  at  a  time,  that  the  procefs  will  be 
fpeedily  finiflied ;  for  by  this  means  their  medical 
powers  are  beft  preferved.    The  moft  certain  teft 
of  this  is  the  perfeft  prcfervation  of  the  natural  co- 
tour  :  but  the  leaves  of  cicuta,  and  of  other  plants 
containing  a  volatile  matter,  muft  be  immediately 
pounded,  after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
a  phial  with  a  ground  ftopper.  E, 
The  direftions  given  by  the  London  college  are  here 
lefs  explicit,  and  perhaps  lefs  proper,  than  thofe  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  drying  thefe  fubftances  haftily,  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat,  rather  than  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
In  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the  only  caution 
requifite  is  to  avoid  burning;  and  of  this  a  fufficienf 
teft  is  afforded  by  the  prcfervation  of  colour.  And 
the  direftion  given  with  regard  to  cicuta  may  perhapg 
with  advantage  be  followed  with  moft  of  tihe  other 
flowers  and  herbs,  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  in  pow. 
der. 

The' purifying  of  honey.  L» 

Melt  the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and  re- 
move the  fcum. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  to  purify  the  ho- 
ney from  wax,  or  other  drofly  matters  -that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of  the  prefs  in  its  fepa- 
ration  from  the  comb,  and  from  meal  and  fuch  like 
fubftances,  which  are  foraetimes  fraudulently  mixed 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is  rendered  liquid  and- 
thin  by  the  heati  thefe  lighter  matters  rife  freely  tc- 
the  fiirface. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  necclTary  for  honey  that 
h  to  be  ufed  »9  »q  article  of  diet,  as  for  that  which  h 

employed : 
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employed  m  ti.e  preparation  of  oxyrnels :  hence  thz 
Edinburgh  college,  who  have  rejefted  all  the  oxymels, 
have  omitted  this  proceft. 

T'he  preparation  of  milUpe^t.    L.  E. 

The  millipeds  are  to  be  inclofed  in  a  thin  canvas  cloth> 
and  fufpended  over  hot  proof-fpirit  in  a  dofe  veflel, 
till  they  be  killed  by  the  iieara,  and  rendered 
friable. 

This  !3  a  Convenient  way  of  rendering  millipeds  pul- 
verifable,  without  endangering  any  lofs  of  fuch  viituea 
a$  they  may  poflefs. 

The  direftions  given  by  both  colleges  are  precifdy 
the  fame,  and  delivertrd  in  almoft  the  fame  words. 

The  extraQion  of  pulps,    L.  E. 

Unripe  Milpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  are 
to  be'Tioiied  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  w  ater  until  they 
become  foft:  then  prefs  out  the  pulp  through  a 
ftroDg  hair-fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
confiftcnce  of  honey  in  an  earthen  vefltl,  over  a 
gentle  fire ;  taking  care  to  keep  the  matter  conti- 
nually Rirring,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  fiftularis  i$  in  like  manner  to  be 
boiled  out  from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  reduced  after- 
wards to  a  proper  confiftence,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefli,  are 
to  be  prelTed  out  through  the  fteve,  without  any 
previous  boiling. 

In  the  extraftion  of  pulps,  the  diredion  of  both 
colleges  fo  nearly  agree,  that  it  is  unnccelTary  to  gire 
a  feparate  tranflation  of  each.  We  may  only  obferve, 
that  the  London  college,  inftead  of  foftening  the  fruits 
by  boiling  them  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  dired 
them  to  be  put  in  a  moift  place.  This  direAion, 
though  proper  in  fome  cafes,  is  not  generally  the  moft 
fui table. 

The  drying  of  f quills.    L.  E. 

Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its  outer  fliin,.  be  cut 
tranfverfely  into  thin  flices,  and  dried  with  a  very 
gentle  heat.  When  properly  managed,  the  fquill  is 
friable,  and  retains  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 
By  this  method  the  fquill  dries  much  fooner  than 
when  its  feveral  coats  are  only  feparatcd,  as  has  been 
wfually  direfted  ;  the  internal  part  is  here  laid  bare, 
but,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  fkin,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moif- 
tore.  The  root  lofes  in  this  procefs  four -fifths  of  its 
original  weight ;  the  parts  which  exhale  appear  to  be 
merely  watery  :  fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  being  equi- 
valent to  half  a  dram  of  the  frelh  ;  a  circumftance  to 
be  particularly  regarded  in  the  exhibition  of  this  me- 
dicine. In  the  prtotding  editions  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, a  particular  caution  was  given^  not  to  ufe  an. 
iron  knife  for  cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  bone  :  the  reafon  of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be,  not 
fo  much  that  the  fquill  would  receive  any  ill  qualities 
from  the  iron  ;  as,  that  its  acrid  juice,  adhering  to  the 
knife,  might  render  a  wound  received  by  it  extremely- 
painful,  or  even  dangerous  :  but  as  no  danger  is  to  be 
iipprehcnded  from  fuch  an  accident,  the  diredion  ap- 
peara  unaeceffaryr.  Dried  fquilli  iurnifh  ua  with  a  me- 
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dicine,  fometimes  advantagcoufly  employed  as  an  erne-  Trepara 

tic,  often  as  an  expeftorant,  but  fiill  more  frequently 

as  a  powerful  diuretic.  tions. 

The  burning  of  fponge,  w— -^r— 

Beat  the  fponge,  after  cutting  it  in  pieces;  and,  when  iq^-. 
feparated  from  its  gritty  matter,  burn  it  in  a  clofe 
iron- vcffel,  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable;  af- 
terwards rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Put  the  fponge,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  well  freed 
from  adhering  earthy  matters,  into  a  clofe  earthen 
veffel.  Place  it  ©n  the  fire,  and  let  it  be  ftirred 
frequently  till  it  become  black  and  friable  ;  then  re- 
duce it  to  a  powder  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar, 
E. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  employed  againft  fcrofulous  diforders  and 
cutaneous  foulneffes,  indofesof  a  fcruple  and  upwards* 
Its  virtues  feem  to  depend  on  a  volatile  fait  juft  forn\- 
ed,  and  combined  with  its  own  oil.  If  the- fponge  be 
diftilled  with  a  ftrong  heat,  it  yields  a  large  proportion 
of  that  fait  in  its  proper  form.  The  fait  is  in  this  pre- 
paration fo  far  extricated,  that  if  the  burnt  fponge  be 
gri)und  in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the  metal  fo  as 
to  contrail:  a  difagreeable  taint,  and  fcmetimcs  an  eme- 
tic quality. 

Bees,  earthworm?,  and  other  animal  fubftances,  have 
by  fome  been  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and  re- 
commended in  different  difeafes :  but  as  thefe  fub- 
ftances fall  much  fhort  of  fponge  in  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  producible  from  them  by  fire,  they  are 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal  efficacy.  Of  all 
the  animal  matters  that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk  is  the 
only  one  which  exceeds  or  equals  fponge,  in  the  pro- 
duce of  fait. 

A  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requifite  for  managing 
this  procefs  in  perfection.  The  fponge  fhould  be  cut 
fmall,  and  beaten  for  Come  time  in  a  mortar,  that  all- 
the  ftony  matters  may  be  got  out,  which  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  fponge  when  prepared,  will 
fometimes  amount  to  a  confiderable  quantity.  The^ 
burning  Ihould  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  matter 
is  become  thoroughly  black.  If  the  quantity  put  into 
the  veifel  at  onoe  be  large,  the  outfide  will  be  fuffi^ 
ciently  burnt  before  the  infide  be  affeftcd ;  and  the 
volatile  fait  of  the  former  will  in  part  efcape,  before 
that  in  the  fatter  is  begun  to  be  formed.  The  beft 
method  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience  feems  to  be,  to 
keep  the  fponge  continually  llirring,  in  fuch  a  machine 
as  is  ufed  for  the  roafting.of  coffee. 

And  from  this  circumftance  the  iron  veffel  direfted 
by  the  London  college  is  preferable  to  the  earthen  one 
direfted  by  that  of  Edinburgh.  But  the  pounding  in 
a  glafs  or  marble  mort:ir,  diredcd  by  the  latter,  is  a 
necelTary  caution  which  the  former  college  have  omit- 
ted. 

The  purification  of florax,  L^- 

DIlTolve  the  ftcMrax  inYeftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftrain 
the  folution:  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  proper  thick- 
nefs  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Storax  was  formerly  direfted  to  be  purified  by  meana 
of  water  ;  hence  It  was  ftyled  fiyracis  tollatio  :  but  the  • 
method  now  adopted  ii  much  preferaWe,  for  the  aftive. 

part* 
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parts  of  he  ftorax  totally  diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
impurities  alone  being  left.  And  as  thefe  aftive  parts 
do  not  rife  in  dirtillation,  the"  fpirit  msy  be  again  re- 
covered by  diftillation. 

Pur'ijied  filings  of  iron.  E. 

Apply  a  magnet  to  a  fieve  placed  on  filinfjfa  of  iron,  fo 
that  the  filings  may  be  atttafled  upwards  through 
the  fieve. 

liufl  of  iron,  commonly  called  Jhav'tngs  of  iron,  pre- 
par  id.  E. 

1^05  Set  purified  filinr?!?  of  iron  in  a  moift  place,  that  they 
m?.y  turn  to  ruft,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder 

The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by  means  of  a  magnet 
Is  very  tedious,  and  does  not  anfwer  fo  w^ell  as  uiight 
be  expected;  for  if  they  are  rutty,  they  will  not  be  at- 
trafted  by  it,  or  not  fufficiently :  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  be  entirely  freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubftances  w-hich  may  adhere  to  them.  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Henckel,  that  if  iron 
-~l5e  mixed  by  fiifion  with  even  its  own  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  metals,  regulus  ef  antimony  alone  except- 
ed, the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly  attia(3:ed  by  the 
loadflone.  J  he  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impuritiea  except  fuch  as  may  be  wafiied  off  by  wa- 
ter. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  by  fomc  preferred  as  a  medicine 
to  the  calces  or  croci  made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  -  Hoff- 
man relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given  it  with  re- 
markable fuccefs  in  obftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompa- 
nied with  exceflive  headachs  and  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  ;  and  that  he  ufu^illy  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
firum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a  little  cinnamon 
and  (ug?.r.  The  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ;  fome  hnve  gone  a?*  far  as  a  dram  : 
but  all  the  preparations  of  this  metal  anfwer  bcft  in 
Imall  dofes,  which  fhould  rather  be  often  repeated  than 
enlarged. 

Scales  of  iron  purified.  E. 

106      Let  the  fcales  of  iron,  which  may  be  had  at  the  anvils 
of  the  workmen,  iie  purificU  by  the  magnet;  for 
the  magnet  only  attraff.^  the  fmaller  and  purer 
paits,  leaving  the  more  thick  and  impure  behind. 
This  is  perhaps  of  all  the  forms  the  moft  ehgible 
for  obtaining  the  ;  ure  matter  in  fuch  a  divided  (late 
as  to  render  it  eafily  aftetl  on  by  different  menftnu  ; 
and  the  mode  of  purification  here  propofed  u  noc 
only  very  elFeftual,  but  alfo  very  eafily  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  extra3iun  of  mtuilage.  Gen. 

loy  Boil  the  gums  or  muHla.n'nous  feeds  in  a  fufficient 
qu-intity  of  water  till  it  becomes  vlfcid,  nearly  rcfcm- 
blintr  the  wliite  of  an  egg;  and  then  ilraia  it  by 
preHure  through  a  linen  cloth. 

B_jr-  this  means  ve^'etable  mucilage  mny  be  eafily  ob- 
tained from  many  clifFerent  fubftances  in  its  pure  itate. 
And  although  this  procefs  is  not  dire£led  in  our  phar- 
macopcEias,  yet  w^e  think  that  it  might  with  advantage 
b«  adoirted. " 
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Chap.  II.    Of  Conferves. 


Conserves  arc  compofitions  of  recent  vegetable  _ 
matters  and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform 
mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced  for  preferving  cer- 
tain fimples,  undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
little  alteratidh  a<?  poffible  in  their  native  virtues  ;  and 
to  fonr.e  fubjefts  it  is  very  advant.igeoufiy  applied.  Ve- 
getable?, whofe  virtues  are  loft  or  deftroyed  by  dry- 
ing, may  in  this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for  a  lent^th 
of  time  :  for,  by  carefully  fecuring  the  mouth  of  the 
containing  veCfel,  the  alteration,  as  well  a8  fdiffipatio!!, 
of  their  aftive  principles,  is  generally  prevented  ;  and 
the  fugsr  preferves  them  from  the  corruption  which 
juicy  vegetables  would  otherwife  undergo.  There  are, 
ho '.v ever,  fundry  vegetables  whofe  virtues  are  impaired 
by  this  treatment.  Iv1uciia.«inous  fubltances  -by  long 
lying  with  fugar,  become  lefs  glutinous ;  and  aftrin- 
gents  become  fenfibly  fofter  on  the  palate.  Many  of 
the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  lo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe  their  peculiar  quali- 
ties on  being  beaten  or  bruited. 

In  general,  it  ie  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account 
of  the  large  admixture  of  fugar,  fubltances  of  confi- 
derabie  adivity  can  alone  be  taken  to  advantage  as 
medicines.  Arid,  indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefcnt  con- 
fidevcd  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  as  intermxcdia  for  joining  them  together. 
They  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or 
pilU  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  raercurius  dulcis, 
the  calces  of  iron,  and  other  mineral  preparatiens;  which, 
with  liquid  or  lefs  confiftcnt  matters,  as  fyrups,  will 
not  cohere.  1 

The  Ihops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many 
conferves  altogether  infignifit  aftt ;  .the  few  now  retained 
have  in  general  either  an  agreea!de  flavour  to  recom- 
mend them,  or  are  capable  of  ani'wering  fome  ufeful 
purpofes  as  medicines.  Their  cofnmon  dofe  is  the 
bulk  of  a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at 
once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.  There  is  in 
general  no  great  danger  of  exceeding  in  thio  particular. 

Conferees  of  wood forrel; 

fea  nvormnvood  ; 
the  red  rof  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville  orarge.  L.. 

PJuck  the  haves  from  the  ftalks,  the  unblown  ]  ettls 
from  the  cups,  taking  off  the  heels.  Take  ofF  the 
outer  rind  of  the  oranges  by  a  grater  ;  then  beat, 
each  of  them  with  a  wocdtn  peflle  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, firft  by  ihemfelves,  afterwards  with  three  times 
their  weight  of  double  refined  fugar,  until  they  be 
mixed. 

Conferves  of  tlie  frefj  leaves  of  mini  ; 
red  roJes  not  hlotun  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  Se^oil'e  oranges  rafped  off  Ij ' 
a  grerter.  E. 

Thefe  are  direftcd  to  be  prepared  with  triple  their 
weight  of  fugar  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  conferves 
of  the  London  college.  The  fugar  fhould  be  pcu;  d- 
ed  by  itfelf,  and  pafled  through  a  fieve  before  it  bje 
mijvcd  with  the  vegetable  mais ;  for  without  this  it 

cannot 
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cannot  be  properly  incorporated.  Rofe  buds,  and 
fome  ocber  vegetables,  are  prepared  for  mixing  with 
fugar  by  a  fmall  wooden  mill  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

In  the  iome  manner  conferves  may  be  prepared  from 
many  othsr  vegetables.  But  belides  the  conferves  for 
which  general  direftions  a^e  given,  there  are  others, 
for  which,  either  on  account  of  the  particular  mode  of 
preparation,  or  of  the  proportion,  our  pharmacopoeias 
have  thought  it  nccefTary  to  give  particular  diieftions. 
But  before  taking  notice  of  thefe,  it  is  necelTary  to 

-  mention  the  medical  properties  of  the  confervco  above 

'  enumerated. 

Coti/irve  of  the  haves  of  nvoodforrel.  L. 

This  Ifl  a  very  elegant  and  grateful  conferve  ;  in  tafte 
it  is  lightly  acidulous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour,  which 
fome  compare  to  that  of  green-tea  It  is  taken  occa- 
fionally  for  quenching  thirft,  and  cooling  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  in  diltempers  where  tke  keat  of  the  body 
is  much  incrcafed. 

Conferve  of  the  tops  of  fea  ivormivood.  L. 

TlTe  conferve  of  wormwood  has  been  celebrated  in 
dropfies  :  Matth/olus  relates,  th^t  fjveral  perfons  were 
cured  by  it  of  that  diitemper  without  the  affiitance  of 
any  other  medicine.  Where  the  diforder  indeed  pro- 
ceeds from  a  fimple  laxity  or  flaccidity  of  the  folids, 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  m.ediclne  may  be  of  fome  fer- 
vice  ;  as  it  appears  to  be  an  elegant  mild  corroborant. 
It  is  directed  to  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce 
about  three  hours  before  meals. 

Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofes.     L.  E. 

This  is  a  very  ■  agreeable  and  ufeful  conferve,  A 
dram  or  tvpo  diflblved  in  warm  rnilli  are  frequently 
given  as  a  light  aftringent,  in  weakntfs  of  the  ftomach, 
and  likewife  in  coughs  and  phthifical  complaints.  In  the 
German  epheraerides,  examples  are  related  of  very 
dangerous  phthifes  cured  by  the  continued  ufe  of  this 
medicine  :  In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds  of  the 
conferve  were  taken  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  ;  and  in 
anotner,  upwards  of  thirty.  R  iveri us  mentions  feve- 
ral  other  inftances  of  this  kind.  There  is,  however, 
much  room  for  fallacy  in  fuch  obfervations  ;  as  phthifis 
has  not  at  all  times  been  accurately  diilinguilhed  from 
obftinate  catarrhs,  and  fome  other  afFedions  ;  the  anti- 
feptic  property  of  the  fugar  may  perhaps  have  fome 
(hare  in  the  effeft. 

Conferve  of  the  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange-peel.    L.  E. 

This  conferve  is  a  very  elegant  one,  containing  all 
the  virtues  of  the  peel  in  a  form  fufRciently  agreeable, 
both  with  regard  to  the  dofe  and  the  conveniency  of 
taking.  It  is  a  pleafant  warm  ftomachic  j  and  with  this 
intention  is  frequently  ufed. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  fpearmint.  E. 
The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the  tafte  and  virtues 
of  thcherb.  It  is  given  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  retchings  to  vomit  :  and  frequently  does  fervice  in 
fome  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warmer  and  more 
aftive  preparations  of  mint  would  be  lefa  proper. 

Conferve  of  arum. 
Take  of  the  frefh  root  of  arum  bruifed,  half  a  pound  y 
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double  refined  fugar,  a  pcund  and  a  half.  Beat  ^^r^pra- 
them  together  in  a  mortar.  ^'"^"^  -"^ 

.  The  root  of  arum,  in  its  recent  ftate,  is  a  fubftance 
of  great  adivity  ;  but  this  activity  is  almoil  entirely 
loll  on  drying.  Hence  the  compound  powder  winch 
had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopojias  is  now  re- 
jefted.  And  as  neither  water  nor  fpirit  extraft  its 
aftivity,  this  conferve  is  perhaps  the  bell  form  in  which 
it  can  be  preferved  in  our  /hops.  It  may  be  given  to 
adults  in  tiofes  of  a  drain. 


Conferve  of  chervil.  Suec. 

Take  of  frelh  leaves  of  chervil,  double-refined  fiegar, 
each  equal  parts.  Beat  them  together  into  a  con- 
ferve. 

Chervil  has  by  fome  been  extolled  as  an  ufeful  diu- 
retic ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt  pleafant 
forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited. 

Conferve  of  millipeds.  Brun. 

Take  of  live  millipeds,  one  pound  ;  double-refined  fu- 
gar, two  pounds  and  an  half.  Beat  them  together 
into  a  conferve. 

If  the  millipeds  poffefs  thofe  virtues  which  fome 
have  alleged,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed  forms  un- 
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Conferve  of  hips,  L,. 

Take  of  pulp  of  ripe  hips  one  pound  ;  double  refined 
fugar,  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Mix  them  into 
a  conferve. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome  efteera  as  a  foft 
coding  reilringent  ;  three  or  four  drams  or  more  are 
given  at  a  tin-e,  in  bilious  fluxes,  fharpnefs  of  urine, 
and  hot  indifpofitians  of  the  llom'kch  :  A  good  deal 
of  cire  is  requifite  on  the  part  of  the  apothecary  in 
making  this  conferve  :  the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry  with  it 
fome  of  the  prickly  fibres,  with  which  the  infide  of  the 
fruit  is  bned  ;  if  thefe  be  retained  m  the  conferve,  they 
will  irritate  the  ttomach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting. 

Conferve  of  floes,  L.  E. 

Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire  that  they  may 
foften,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  broken  ;  then, 
the  floes  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  prefs  out  the 
pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
double  refined  fugar  into  a  conferve. 
^  This  preparation  is  a  gentle  allringent,  and  may  be 
given  as  fuch  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams.  The 
degree  of  its  aflringency  will  vary  according  to  the 
maturity  of  the  floes,  and  the  length  of  tiniefor  which 
the  conferve  has  been  kept. 

Conferve  of f quills. 

Take  of  frefli  fquills,  one  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar, 

five  ounces.  Beat  tlieni  together  in  a  mortar  into  ' 
a  conferve. 

This  conferve  is  dirc6lcd  to  be  prepared  in  a  fmall 
quantity,  to  guard  againft  its  varying  in  ftrength.  It 
may  be  given  to  adults  from  half  a  dram  to  two 
fciuples,  efpecially  when  frefli. 

But  the  conferve  of  fquills  is  a  more  uncertain  and 
lefs  agreeable  mode  of  t  xhibiting  this  article,  than  the 
powder  of  the  dried  root,  particularly  when  made  into 
pills,  or  given  in  the  form  of  bolus  with  any  other  con- 
ferve. 
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der  which  thej  can  be  exhibited.  And  by  children, 
to  whom  they  are  frequently  prefcribed,  it  may  be 
cafily  talcen,  when  other  forms  cannot  be  introduced. 

'  Vttfiolated  conferve  of  rofes.  Brun. 

To  each  pound  of  the  conferee  of  rofea  add  t\Vo  drams 
of  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid. 

This  may  be  in  fome  cafes  an  ufeful  means  of  in- 
ereafing  fomewhat  the  aftringency  of  the  confervc  of 
rofes  :  But  for  the  purpofes  for  which  the  vitriolic 
acid  is  in  general  employed,  the  quantity  that  can  thus 
be  introduced  is  too  inconfiderable  to  be  of  much  fer- 
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Chap.  III.    Of  juices. 


JJ2I  Juices  are  obtained  from  the  fucculent  parts  of 
plants,  by  including  them,  after  being  properly  cut, 
bruifed,  &c.  in  a  hair  bag,  and  preffing  them,  between 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common  fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as 
any  liquor  exudes. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be  previoufly  well  beat- 
en  or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately 
bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are  over-bruifed,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  herbaceous  matter  will  be  forced  out  along  with 
the  juice.  Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt  to  com. 
jnunicate  a  difagreeable  flavour ;  the  threads  of  thefc 
likcwtfc  fwell  iri  proportion  as  they  imbibe  moifture, 
fo  as  in  great  meafure  to  prevent  the  free  percolation 

of  the  juice.  r  .     i.  i. 

The  fluids  thus  exttaaed  from  fucculent  fruits,  both 
of  the  acid  and  fweet  kind,  from  moft  of  the  acrid 
herbs,  ao  fcurVy-grafs  and  water- creffes,  from  the  acid 
■herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from  the  aperient  lac- 
tefcent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and  from 
fundry  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  pe- 
culiar tafte  and  virtues  of  the  rcfpeaive  fubjefts.  The 
juices,  on  the  other  hand,  extraaed  from  moft  of  the 
aromatic  herbs  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the  fragrant  Tur- 
'  'key  balm,  commonly  called  balm  of  Gileady  have  fcarce- 
ly  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  decoaions  of  them  made  in  water 
boiled  till  the  volatile  odorous  parts  have  been  dlfTipated. 
Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily,  violet, 
hyacinth,  not  only  Impart  HOthIng  of  their  fragrance 
to  their  juice,  but  have  It  totally  deftroyed  by  the  pre- 
vious bruifing.  From  want  of  fuf&cient  attention  to 
thefe  particulars,  praaitioners  have  been  frequently  de- 
ceived In  the  efrea8:of  preparations  of  this  clafs  :  juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  prefcribed  as  a  ftomachic,  tho* 
it  wants  thofe  qualities  by  which  mint  itfeif  and  Its 
other  preparations  opt  rate. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prelTed  out  from  plants, 
differ  from  thofe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly,  or  from 
incifions  ;  thefe  laft  confiftlng  chiefly  of  fuch  fluids 
as  are  not  diffufed  through  the  whole  fubfl:ancc  of  the 
vegetable  fabjea,  but  elaborated  in  diftina  vefTels,  or 
iecrcted  Into  particular  receptacles.  From  poppy  heads, 
(lightly  wouoded,  there  iffues  a  thick  milky  liquor, 
which  dries  by  a  moderate  warmth  Into  opium  ;  whilft 
the  juice  obtained  from  them  by  preffure  is  of  a  dark- 
green  colour,  and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices  newly  exprefted  are  generally  thick,  Vifcid, 
and  very  Impure  :  By  colature,  a  quantity  of  grofs 
matter  is  feparated,  the  juice  becomes  thinner,  hmpid, 
gnd  better  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes,  though  as  yet 


not  entirely  pure :  on  ftaading,  it  bccomei  again  tar- 
bid,  and  apt  to  run  Into  a  fermentative  or  putrefaaive^^^  » 
flate.    Clarification  with  whites  of  eggs  renders  the  ^j^JJ^ 
juices  more  perfeaiy  fine  ;  but  there  are  few  that  will  . 
bear  this  treatment  without  a  manifcft  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

The  moft  cffeaual  method  of  purifying  and  pre- 
fervlng  thefe  liquors,  Is  to  let  the  flrained  juices  ftand 
in  a  cool  place  till  they  have  depofited  their  groffer 
feces,  and  then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times  through 
a  fine  ftrainer  till  perfeaiy  clear  ;  when  about  a  fortletli 
part  of  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  fuffered  to  ftand  as  before  ;  a 
frefll  fedlment  will  now  be  depofited,  from  which  the 
Hqaor  is  to  be  poured  off,  ftrained  again,  and  put  into 
fmall  bottles  which  have  been  wafhed  with  fpirit  and 
dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  furface,  fo 
as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  do- 
fed  with  leather,  paper,  or  ftopped  with  ftraw,  as  the 
flaflcs  in  which  Florence  wine  is  brought  to  us :  this 
ferves  to  keep  out  duft,  and  fuffers  the  air,  which  in 
procefs  of  time  arifes  from  all  vegetable  liquors,  to 
efcape  }  which  air  would  otherwife  endanger  the  burft- 
ing  of  the  bottles ;  or,  being  imbibed  afrefh,  render 
their  contents  vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cellar  or  vault,  placed 
up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  By  this  method  fome  juices 
may  be  preferved  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  others  for  a 
tnuch  longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obfervedj  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  being  accom- 
panied in  the  exprelTion  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeas. 
There  are  equal  differences  in  regard  to  their  preferving 
thofe  virtues,  and  this  Independently  of  the  volatility 
of  the  aaive  matter,  or  its  difpofition  to  exhale.  Even 
the  volatile  virtue  "of  fcurvy-grafs  may  by  the  above 
method  be  preferved  almoft  entire  In  its  juice  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  :  while  the  aaive  parts  of  the  juice  of 
the  wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate  and  fettle  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and  fundry  other  vege- 
tables, throw  off  in  like  manner  their  medicinal  parts 
to  the  bottom. 

Compound  juice  of fcurvy-grafs. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs  two  pints; 
brook  lime  and  water-crefTes,  of  each  one  pint  ;  Se- 
ville oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  meafure.  Mix  them, 
and,  after  the  feces  have  fubfided)  pour  off  the  lU 
quor,  or  ftrain  it.  L. 
Take  of  juice  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs,  water-creffes, 
both  expreffed  from  the  frefh  herbs,  Seville  oranges, 
of  each  two  pounds ;  fpliituous  nutmeg-water,  half 
a  pound.    Mix  them  and  let  them  ftand  till  the  fe- 
ces have  fubfided,  then  pour  off  the  clear  Hquor.  E. 
By  this  formula  the  Edinburgh  college  have  rejea- 
the  brookdime  and  the  fugar  of  their  former  editions. 
The  fugar  was  certainly  a  very  Improper  addition  ;  for 
though  it  may  preferve  dry  vegetable  matters,  yet  when 
added  to  juices  largely  impregnated  with  watery  and 
mucilaginous  matter,  It  would  no  doubt  fumlfh  that 
very  principle  moft  favourable  to  jhe  produaion  of  the 
vinous  fermentation.    For  the  compound  horfe-radlfli 
water  they  have  fubftltuted  the  fpirituous  water  of  nut- 
megs :  Befidcs  that,  this  water  has  the  fame  property 
8  »^ 
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of  prefervlng  the  juices  frofn  fermentation  ;  it  is  aHb 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  will  make  the 
juices  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach. 

The  London  college  have  retained  nearly  their  for- 
mer formula,  giving  it  only  a  more  proper  name. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of  confiderable  ufe  for 
the  purpofes  expreffed  in  the  title  :  the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  afliftant  to  the  fcurvy-grafs  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics ;  which,  when  thus  mixed,  have 
been  found  from  experience  to  produce  much  better  ef- 
fcfts  than  when  employed  by  themfelves.  Thefe 
jtiices  may  be  taken  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  two  or  three  times  a-day  :  they  generally 
increafe  the  urinary  fccretion,  and  fometimes  induce 
a  laxative  habit.  Preferved  with  the  cautions  above-, 
mentioned,  they  will  keep  good  for  a  confiderable  time; 
though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are  found  to  an- 
fwer  better  when  frefli ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  prc- 
ferving  them  fo,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid 
afide,  efpecially  fmce  we  have  been  provided  with  more 
convenient  and  ufeful  remedies. 

Inspissated  Juices. 
When  vegetable  juices,  or  watery  or  fpirituous  de- 
coftions  or  infufions,  are  expofed  to  a  continued  heat, 
the  fluid  gradually  evaporating,  carries  off  with  it 
fuch  volatile  matters  as  it  was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  united  together  into  one  mafs. 
The  mafs  which  remains  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
exprefled  juice  of  a  plant  is  called  tnfpijfated juice;  from 
watery  decoAions  or  infufions,  an  extras  ;  from  fpi- 
rituous tinftures,  a  rejtn,  or  ejjential  extraa.  The  term 
extras  is  frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a  general  appellat/'on 
of  all  the  three  kinds.  Infpiflated  juices  and  watery 
decoftions,  particularly  the  former,  when  evaporated 
no  further  than  to  the  confiftence  of  oil  or  honey,  are 
called  robs;  and  fpirituous  tindlures,  reduced  to  a  like 
confiftence,.  are  called  balfams. 

'  What  relates  to  the  exprcffion  of  juices  has  already 
been  delivered,  with  the  moft  effeftual  means  of  pre- 
ferving  them  in  their  liquid  ftate,  and  a  general  ac- 
count of  what  fubftances  do  or  do  not  give  out  their 
virtues  with  their  juices.  In  the  infpiffation  of  juices, 
there  is  further  to  be  confidered  the  volatility  sr  fixity 
of  their  medicinal  parts :  if  a  plant  lofes  its  virtue, 
or  part  of  its  virtue,  in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  juice  muft  lofe  as  much  in  being  infpiffated 
to  drynefs,  how  gentle  foever  the  heat  be  with  which 
the  infpiflation  is  performed.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of  feme  juices  are 
kept  in  a  ftate  of  perfeA  folution  by  the  watery  fluid, 
fo  as  to  he  completely  retained  by  it  after  the  liquor 
has  been  made  fine  by  fettling,  ftraining,  or  other 
means  ;  while  the  medicinal  parts  of  others,  not  dif- 
foluble  by  watery  menftrua,  are  only  difFufed  through 
the  li  quor  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feculencies  are 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on  ftanding. 

Infpijfated  juice  of  the  elder-berry.  L. 

Take  of  exprefled  and  depurated  juice  of  elder-berries 
two  pints  ;  infpiflate  it  in  a  water  bath,  faturated 
with  fea-falt. 

Infpijfated  juice,  commonly  called  rob  ef  rlder-her' 

ries.  E. 
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Take  of  juice  of  ripe  elder -berriefi,  five  pounds ;  pureftP''epara- 
fugar,  or\e  pound.    Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat  p""*  ^"^ 
to  the  confiftcHce  of  pretty  thick  honey.  tions 
This  preparation,  made  with  or  without  fugar,  y— -«* 
keeps  well,  and  proves  a  medicine  of  confiderable  im- 
portance as  an  aperient,  generally  promoting  the  na- 
tural excretions  by  ftool,  urine,  or  fweat.    The  dofe 
is  from  a  dram  or  two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A  fpoon- 
ful,  diluted  with  water,  is  iifually  taken  in  common 
colds  at  bed-time. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  ^olfsbam.  E. 

Bruife  the  frefh  leaves  of  aconitum ;  and  Including 
them  in  a  hempen  bag,  ftrongly  comprefs  them  in 
a  prefs,  fo  that  they  may  give  out  their  juice  :  let 
the  juice  be  evaporated  in  open  veflcls  in  t\  water- 
bath,  to  the  confiftence  of  pretty  thick  honey  : 
An  empyreuma  is  to  be  avoided  by  conftantly  ftir- 
ring  the  mixture  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

After  the  matter  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in 
glazed  earthen  veflcls,  and  moiftcned  with  redlified 
fpirit-of-wine. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  infpiflated  juices  of 
belladonna  or  deadly  nightfliadc,  and  hyofcyamus 
or  henbane. 

In  thefe  infpiflated  juices,  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
plant  are  obtained  in  a  concentrated  ftate,  and  in  a 
condition  which  admits  of  preparation  for  a  confide- 
rable length  of  time.  They  futnifti,  therefore,  a  con- 
venient form  for  exhibiting  thefe  articles  which,  in 
the  praAice  of  medicine,  are  perhaps  more  frequent- 
ly ufed  in  the  ftate  of  infpiflated  juice  than  any  other. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  hyofcyamus, 
which  may  often  be  advantageoufly  employed  when 
opium  is  indicated,  but  difagrees  with  the  patient. 
But  aconite  and  belladonna  may  in  general,  with 
greater  advantage,  be  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
powder  made  from  the  dried  leaves. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  London  college  have 
given  no  place  to  thefe  articles.  We  cannot  how- 
ever help  thinking,  that  their  pharmacoptcia  would  be 
enriched  by  introducing  not  only  the  articles  them- 
felves, but  likewife  thefe  preparations,  efpecially  as 
they  are  nst  unfrequently  prefcribed  by  Britifh  prac- 
titioners. 

^  Infpijfated  juice  of  hemlock.  E. 

Having  exprefled  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  i2iS 
hemlock  when  flowering,  in  the  fame  manner  as  di- 
refted  for  that  of  the  aconitum,  evaporate  it  to  the  / 
confiftence  of  pretty  thin  honey  ;  when  it  is  cooled, 
add  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
as  much  as  to  make  it  into  a  mafs  fit  for  forming 
pills.  Care,  however,  is  to  be  takeri,  that  the  eva- 
poration proceed  only  to  fucii  Icneth,  that  as  milch 
of  the  powder  can  be  mixed  with  the  infpiflated 
juice  as  fliall  make  up  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
mafs. 

A  preparation  fimilar  to  this  was  publifhcd  at  Vien- 
na by  Dr  Stoerk,  who  recommends  it  as  an  efficacious 
refolvent  in  many  obftinate  diforders,  where  the  com- 
mon remedies  avail  nothing.  He  obfervcs,  that  fmall 
dofes  fliould  always  be  begun  with,  as  two  grains^ 
made  into  a  pill  twice  a-day  ;  and  that  by  gradually 
R  r  iucreafing 
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incrcafmg  the  dofe,  it  maf  be  given  to  two,  three,  or 
eycn  four  drams  a-day,  and  continued  in  fuch  quantities 
for  fcveral  weeks  :  that  it  may  be  iifed  in  fafety  in  in- 
fancy, old  age,  and  pregnancy  :  that  it  neither  acce- 
lerates nor  dillurbs  the  circulation  ;  neither  heats,  nor 
cools,  nor  afftcls  the  animal  fundions  :  that  it  in- 
creafes  the  fecretions,  and  renders  the  moath  moift  ; 
feldom  purges  ;  very  rarely  vomits;  fometimes  aug- 
ments perfpiration ;  often  produces  a  copious  dlfcharge 
of  vifcid  urine  ;  but  in  many  p^itients  does  not  in- 
creafe  any  of  the  fenfible  evacuations :  that  it  removes 
obftrudlioRS  and  their  confequences  ;  relieves  rhcutna' 
tic  pains,  thoue:h  of  long  continuance  ;  difcuffes  fcir- 
rhous  tumors,  both  internal  and  external ;  and  cures 
dropfies  and  confumptioiis  proceeding  from  fchirrho- 
fities :  that  it  often  dilTolves  cataiatts,  or  ftops  their 
progrefs,  and  has  fometimes  removed  the  gutta  fere- 
na :  that  inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions,  fcald  heads, 
malignant  ulcers,  cancers,  the  malignant  fluor  albus 
and  gonorrhoea  of  long  ftanding,  obllinate  remains  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  and  caries  of  the  bones,  gene- 
rally yield  to  it  :  that  for  the  molt  part  it  is  neceffary 
to  continue  this  medicine  for  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore the  cure  be  effefted,  or  much  benefit  perceived 
from  it  :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  failed  of  giving  any  re- 
lief ;  that  he  met  with  fome  psrfons  who  could  not 
bear  its  effefts ;  snd  that  confeqaently  there  muft  be 
fome  latent  difference  in  the  habit,  the  dia^noftic 
Jigns  of  which  are  at  prefent  unknown  :  that  though 
it  is  by  no  means  infallible  any  more  than  other  me- 
dicines, yet  the  great  number  of  deplorable  cafcH  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it,  is  fufficicnt  to  recom- 
mend it  to  further  trials.    The  efficacy  of  this  me- 
dicine is  confirmed  by  many  eminent  praftitioners 
abroad  ;  though  the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  io  this 
country  have  not  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 
Somewhat,  perhaps,  may  depend  on  the  time  of  the 
plant's  being  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the  ptepa- 
ration  of  the  extraft.    Dr  Stoerk  himfclf  takes  no- 
tice of  fome  miftakes  committed  in  this  refpeft :  fome 
have  left  the  herb  in  a  heap  for  fcveral  days,  wiience 
part  of  it  withered,  part  rotted,  and  the  juice  became 
thick  and  mucilaginous  ;  others  have  taken  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  jaice,  and  boiled  it  down  in 
copper  veffels  with  a  great  heat  ;  !)y  which  means  a 
ftrong  fetor  was  drftuftd  to  a  confiderable  dillancc, 
and  the  moft  efficacious  parts  diflipatcd  :  others,  with 
officious  care,  have  clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a  black  tenacious  extraft,  retaining  but  a  fmall 
degree  of  the  fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant.    The  ex- 
traiStj  duly  prepared,  according  to  the  above  prefcvip- 
tion,  is  of  a  grtenifh  brown  colour,  and  a  very  dif- 
agreeabhe  fmell,  like  that  of  mice.     But  though  there 
be  reafon  to  believe  that  much  of  the  extradl  ufed 
here  had  been  ill  prepared,  we  can  by  no  means  ad- 
mit that  its  general  inefiicacy  was  owing  to  this 
caufe  ;  for  though  there  arc  not  many  inilances  of  its 
difcovering  znj  valuable  medicinal  powers,  there  are 
feveral  of  its  having  aftivity  enough,  even  in  fmall 
4ofes,  to  produce  alarming  fyraptoms. 

Modern  praftice,  however,  feems  to  hold  a  middle 
place  ;  being  neither  influenced  by  the  extravagant  en- 
comiums of  Dr  Stoerk,  nor  frightened  by  the  wary 
fufpicions  of  Dr  Lewis.  The  iufpifTatcd  juice  of  the 
hemlock  is  accordingly  given  with  freedom  in  a  great 
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vatiety  of  complaint^,  without  ©ur  experiencing  the  Pi'epa 
wonderful  effects  afcribed  to  it  by  the  former,  or  the^,^'^*' 
baneful  confequences  dreaded  by  the  latter.  Like^j^^n^^ 
other  preparations  of  this  valuable  herb,  it  is  no  doabt 
a  very  ufeful  addition  to  our  pharmacoposia  ;  nor  does 
its  ufe  feem  to  be  more  hazardous  than  that  of  opium 
and  fome  other  narcotics. 

The  London  college  direct  the  infpifTated  juice  of 
ciouta  to  be  prepared  in  the  f^me  manner  as  that  of  the 
elder-berry,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  of  the 
powder.  This  is  the  moft  pure  extraA ;  and  the 
powder  may  eafily  be  occafiomlly  added.  They  di- 
rect the  cicuta  to  be  collefted  as  foon  as  the  flowers 
appear :  And  at  th^t  time  the  leaves  are  moft  folly 
impregnated  with  their  aftivc  powers. 

Infp'iff'ated  juke  of  black  currants,  L. 

Infpljfated  juice  of  lemons,  L. 

Thefe  two  the  London  college  alfo  dire£l  to  be  U 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  w^ith  the  elder-berry 
juicf.     And  under  this  form  the  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful acid  of  thefe  vegetables,  in  a  concentrated  ftate, 
may  be  prcferved  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 

Chap.  IV.    ExtraEls  and  Refins. 
Ohfervat'ions  on  Extra8s  iv'ith  Water. 

Thefe  extrafts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjefl 
In  water,  and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decoftion  to 
a  thicl'i  confidence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of  the  more  active 
parts  of  the  plants,  free  from  the  ufelefs  indiffoluble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  largcft  fhare  of  their 
bulk.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  Vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  with  regard  to  their  fitncfs  for  this  opera- 
tion ;  fome  yielding  to  it  all  its  virtues,  and  others 
fcaree  any.  Thofe  parts  in  which  the  fweet,  gluti- 
nous, emollient,  cooling,  bitter,  a"flere,  allringent 
virtues  refide,  arc  for  the  moft  part  totally  extracted 
by  the  boiling  water,  and  remain  almolt  entire  on 
evaporating  it  :  whilft:  thofe  which  contain  the  pe- 
culiar odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  quality,  are  ei- 
ther not  txtratfed  at  all,  or  exhale  along  with  the  men- 
ftruum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which  is  almofl  fimply 
bitter,  yields  a«  extraft  pofleffing  in  a  ftnall  volume 
the  whole  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  root.- — Wormwood, 
which  has  a  degjec  of  warmth  and  ftrong  flavour  join- 
ed to  the  bilter,  lofes  the  two  firft  in  the  evapora- 
tion, and  gives  an  extradl  not  greatly  different  from 
the  foi-egoing  :  the  aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
difiipated  by  this  treatment,  its  aRringency  remaiR. 
ing  ;  while  an  extradl  made  from  the  flowers  of  la- 
vender and  rofcmary  difcovers  nothing  either  of  the 
talle,  fmell,  or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 

General  Rules  for  making  ExtraSs  with  Water. 

I.  It  is  indifferent,  with  regard  to  the  medicine, 
whether  the  fubjeft  be  ufcd  freih  or  dry  ;  fince  no- 
thing that  can  be  preferred  in  this  procefs  will  be  loft 
by  drying.  With  regard  to  the  facility  of  extrac- 
tion, there  is  a  very  confiderable  difference  ;  vege- 
tables in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily 
when  moderately  dried  than  when  frefh. 

2,  Very 
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2.  Very  compa^l  dry  fubftances  fhould  be  reduced 
into  exceeding  imali  parts,  previous  to  the  affufion  of 
the  menftruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  18  neceflary  for  extrafting  the  virtues  of  the  fub- 
jc&.  A  difference  herein  will  fometimea  occafion  a 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  ptoduft  ;  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  liquor,  the  longer  time  will  be  requi- 
ilte  for  evaporating  It,  and  confequently  the  more  vo- 
latile parts  of  the  fubjeft  will  be  diflipated.  A  long- 
continued  heat  likewife  makes  a  confiderable  altera- 
tion in  the  matter  which  is  not  volatile.  Sweet  fub- 
ftances,  by  long  boiling  with  water,  become  nau- 
feous  ;  and  the  draftic  purgatives  lofe  their  virulence, 
though  without  any  remarkable  feparation  of  their 
parts. 

4-  The  decoAIons  are  to  be  depurated  by  cola- 
ture  ;  and  afterwards  fuffered  to  lUnd  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  a  conlkierable  quantity  of  fediment  Is 
tifually  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor  poured 
off  clear  be  boiled  down  a  little,  and  afterwards  fuf- 
fered to  cool  again,  it  will  depofite  a  frefli  fediment, 
from  which  it  may  be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
flnifli  the  evaporation.  The  decoftlons  of  very  reli- 
cous  fubftances  do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
:are  rather  injured  by  it ;  the  refin  fubfiding  along  with 
the  inaflive  dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  Is  moll  conveniently  performed 
in  broad  (hallow  vtffels  ;  the  larger  the  furface  of  the 
liquor,  the  fooner  will  the  aqueous  parts  exhale:  This 
cffeft  may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agitation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great 
care  16  neceffary  to  prevent  its  burning.  This  acci- 
dent, almoft  unavoi  iahle  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and 
the  fire  applied  as  ufual  under  the  evaporating  pan, 
maybe  effedually  provided  againft,bycarryingon  the  in- 
fpjffation  after  the  common  manner,  no  farther  than  to 
tiie  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  he 
poured  into  (hallow  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in 
an  oven,  with  its  door  open,  moderately  heated  ;  which 
adting  uniformly  on  every  part  of  the  liquid,  will  foon 
reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  confittence  required.  This 
may  likewife  be  mort  fecuiely  done,  by  fetting  the 
evaporating/  veflel  in  boiling  water,  but  the  evapora- 
tion is  in  this  way  very  tedious. 

ObferDations  on  Extrads  nvith  ReSified  Spirit. 

"Redlfied  fpirit  of  winc  diffolves  the  effential  oils 
and  refins  of  vegetable?,  and  does  not  readily  carry 
off  the  oil  in  its  exhalation  ;  the  heat  fufEcient  to  ex- 
hale pure  fpirit  being  much  lefs  than  that  i,n  which 
water  evaporates  to  any  confi  terable  degree,  or  moft 
tffenti  d  oils  diiiil.  Hence  a  resinous  or  fpirituous  ex- 
tract of  wormwood,  contrary  to  that  made  with  wa- 
ter, contains  the  wvrmth  and  flavour,  as  well  as.hit- 
ternefs,  of  the  herb  ;  Oihe  n>ade  from  cinnamon  pof- 
feffes  its  aromatic  virtue,  .as  well  as  its  aftringency  ; 
a:nd  one  from  lavender  and  rofe,mary  flowers,  retains, 
great  part  of  their  flavour  and  vir,tues  ;  the  volatde 
parts,  which  arc  carried  off  by  water  in  its  evapora- 
tion, being  left  behind  hy  the  fpirit. 

1  he  fpirit  employed  for  this  purpofe  JEh^ttld  be  .per - 
feftly  free  from  any  ill  flavour,  which  would  be  com- 
jnunicated  in  part  to  the  preparation  ;  and  from  any 
fH^niixtujce  of  ,phiegra  or  water,  wki oh  would  net  only 
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vary  its  diffolving  power,  hut  likcwlie,  evaporating  Pfep^ra- 
to wards  the  end  of  the  infpiffation,  would  promote  tbe"''"^  ^'1^ 
diffipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  fubjed.  Hence,  (io^Jf  '' 
alfo,  the  ftibjeft  itfelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  :  thofe  y"--*** 
fubftances  which  lofe  their  virtue  by  drying,  lofe  It 
equally  on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treatment  with  the 
pureft  fpirit. 

The  infpiffation  fhould  be  performed  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  water  bath.  It  is 
not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpirit  to  evaporate  In  the  air: 
greateft;  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  by  colletting  the 
vapour  in  common  dittilling  veffels.  If  the  diililled 
fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour  from 
the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  rtfcrved  for  the 
fame  purpofes  again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  reftlfied  fptrit  be  the 
proper  menftruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and  of  the 
groffer  refinous  matter  of  vegetables,  and  water  of 
the  mucilaginous  and  fallne ;  yet  thefe  principles  are, 
in  almoft  all  plants,  fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is  applied  at  firft,  it 
will  take  up  a  portion  of  what  is  directly  foluble  only 
in  the  other.  Hence  fundry  vegetables,  extremely 
refinous,  and  whofe  virtues  confift  chiefly  in  their  re- 
fin,  afford  neverthelefs  very  ufeful  extracts  with  wa« 
ter,  thongh  not  equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  obtaiii- 
ed  by  a  prudent  application  of  fpirit.  Hence  alfo 
the  extracts  made  from  moft  vegetables  by  pure  fpirit, 
are  not  mere  refins ;  a  part  of  the  gummy  matter,  if 
the  fubjeil  C9rttained  any  fuch,  is  taken  up  along 
With  the  refin  ;  an  admixture  of  great  advantage  to 
it  in  a  medicinal  view.  The  fpirituous  extracts  of  fc- 
veral  vegetable  fubftances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diffolve  in  water  as  well  as  in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  rtiixing,  with  fpirituous 
tlnfture  of  very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  refin.  Incapable  of  remaining  diflolved  in 
the  watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
leaving  in  the  menftruum  fuch  other  principles  of  the 
plant  as  the  fpirit  might  have  ext;  a6ted  at  firft  along 
with  it. 

Obfervat'ions  on  Extrads  ivith  Spirit  and  Water. 

There  are  fundry  vegetables,  particularly  thofe  of  a  j  3  j 
refinous  nature,  which  are  treated  to  better  advan-^ 
tage  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than  with 
either  of  them  fingly.  The  virtues  of  refinous  woods, 
barks,  and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great  part  ex- 
tracted by  long  boiling  in  frefh  portions  of  vwater; 
but  at  the  fame  time  tbey  fuffer  ,a  confiderable  Injury 
from  the  continued  heat  necefl".iry  for  the  exlraftion, 
ar,d  for  the  fuSftquent  evaporation  of  fo  large  a  qu?in- 
tity  of  the  fluid,  ileitified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  liable 
to  this  inconvenience  ;  but  the  extrafts  obt  lined  by- 
it  from  the  fubft-^nces  here,  intended,  being  almoft 
purely  refinous,  are  lefs  adapted  to  general  ufe  than 
thofe  in  which  the  refin  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
.of  the  giiiiuny  matter,  of  which  water  is  the  diredl 
menftruum. 

There  are  two  wrys  of  obtaining  thefe  compound 
or  gummy-refinous  extracts :  one,  !  y  ufiug  proof-fpl- 
rit,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  far  the  menftruum  ;  the  other,  by  dlgeft- 
ing  the  fubjeft  firft  in  pure  fpirit  and  then  in  water, 
and  afterwards  uniting  into  one  mafs  the  parts  which 
lit  2i  the 
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the  two'  mcnftrua  have  feparately  extrafted.  In  fome 
cafes,  where  a  fuf&ciency  of  gummy  matter  is  want- 
ing in  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  artificially  fupplied,  by 
infpiffating  the  ipirituous  tindure  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  balfam,  then  thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
folution  of  any  fimple  gum,  as  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  drying  the  compound  with  a  gentle  heat. 
By  this  method  are  obtained  elegant  gummy-refins, 
cxtemporaneoufly  mifcible  with  water  into  milky  li- 
quors. 

Ohfervations  on  extra3s  by  long  d'tgejlion. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  virtues  of  vegetable 
decoAIons  are  altered  by  long  boiling.  Decodions 
or  infufions  of  draftic  vegetables,  by  long  continued 
hoihng  or  digeftion,  lofe  more  and  more  of  their  vi- 
rulence ;  and  at  the  fame  time  depofite  more  and 
more  of  a  grofs  fediment,  rcfultjng  probably  from  the 
decompofition  of  their  aftive  parts.  On  this  founda- 
tion it  has  been  attempted  to  obtain  fafe  and  mild 
preparations  from  fundry  virulent  drugs ;  and  fome 
of  the  chemifts  have  ftrongly  recommended  the  pro- 
cefs,  though  without  fpecifying,  or-giving  any  inti- 
mation of,  the  continuance  of  boiling  requifite  for 
producing  the  due  mildnefs  in  different  fubje^is.  M. 
Beaume,  in  his  Elemens  de  Pharmacies  lately  publirti- 
ed,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  an  extraft  of 
opium  prepared  on  this  principle  ;  of  which  extraA, 
as  it  is  alleged  to  be  very  ufeful  in  praftice,  it  may 
ivot  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  defcription :  And  this 
we  (hall  accordingly  fubjoin  to  our  account  of  the  wpi- 
um  purificatum  of  the  London  college. 

Ohfervations  on  particular  extraSh, 

Extras,  of  chamomiley 
broom  topSy 
gentian, 
liquorice^ 
hlackheUeborey. 
rue, 

favin.  Xi. 

Boil  the  article  in  diftilled  water,  prefs  out  the  decoc- 
tion, ftrain  it,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may 
fubfide  ;  then  boil  it  again  in  a  water-bath  fatura- 
ted  with  fea-falt  to  a  confiftence  proper  for  making 
pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  prepara- 
tion»of  ail  the  extrafts,  that  the  evaporation  may  be 
properly ,  performed. 

Extras  of  gentian,  E. 

'■34  Take  of  gentian  root  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Having 
cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour  upon  it  four  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water.  Boil  to  the  confumption  of  one  half 
of  the  liquor  ;  and  ftrongly  expreffing  it,  ftrain.  £- 
vaporate  ^  the  decoftion  to  the  confiftence  of  thick 
honey  in  vefTels  expoied  to  the  vapour  of  hot  wa- 
ter. 

In  preparing  this  and  every  other  extraft,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  keep  up  a  coaftant  ftirring  towards  the  end 
of  the  procefs,  in  order  to  prevent  an  empyreuma,  and 
that  the  extraft  may  be  of  an  uniform  confiftence,  and 
free  of  clots. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared, . 
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Extraft  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore  ; 

leaves  of  the  pulfatilla  nigricans; 

leaves  of  rue  ; 

leaves  of  white  poppies ; 

impcrfeftly  ripe  feeds  of  hemlock. 
All  the  above  extraAs  contain  the  virtues  of  the  ve- 
getable in  a  ftatc  of  tolerable  perfeftion. 

The  extrafl  of  chamomile  lofes  in  its  formation  the 
fpecific  flavour  of  the  plant ;  but  it  is  faid  to  furnifh  a 
bitter  remarkably  antifeptic,  and  to  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  different  ftomach  ailments  to  the  extent  of  a 
fcruple  or  two,  cither  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjunftion  with 
other  remedies.  The  cxtraft  of  broom  tops  is  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes  ;  and  when  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  about  a  dram,  is  faid  to  operate  as  a  pow- 
erful diuretic. 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefe  extrafts  direfted  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  is  not  effentially 
different :  but  fome  advantage  will  arife  from  employ- 
ing the  diftilled  water  direfted  by  the  former  ;  and 
the  direftions  given  by  the  latter  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  ufed,  and  the  degree  of  boiling 
to  be  employed  before  expreffion,  are  not  without  fome 
ufe. 

The  cxtra6l  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  pulfatilla 
nigricans,  and  it  feems  fufficiently  well  fuited  to  be 
brought  into  this  form.  The  extradl  of  the  white 
poppy-heads  is  not  perhaps  'fupcrior  in  any  rcfpeft  to 
opium  ;  but  to  thofe  who  may  think  other  wife,  it  ia 
convenient  to  preferve  them  in  this  form  for  preparing 
the  fyrup  occafionally.  The  feeds  of  hemlock  have 
by  fome  been  thought  ftronger,  or  at  leaft  that  they 
produce  giddinefs  fooner,  than  the  leaves  ;  but  this  ex- 
traft  has  not  hitherto  come  into  general  ufe. 

Compound  extraS  of  co/oquintida.  L. 

Take  of  pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall,  fix  drams ; 
focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  fcam- 
mony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  fmaller  cardamon 
feeds,  hull<ed  and  powdered,  one  dram  j  proof  fpirit, 
one  pint.  Digeft  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  during  four  days.  To  the  expreffed  tinc- 
ture add  the  aloes  and  fcamraony ;  when  thefe  are 
diffolved,  diftil  off  the  fpirit,  fo  that  what  remains 
may  be  of  a  confiftence  proper  for  making  pills, 
adding  the  feeds  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 
This  compofition  anfwers  very  effeftually  as  a  ca-  - 
thartic,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on  in  cafes  where  the  pa- 
tient's life  depends  on  that  effeft  taking  place  :  the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram.    The  proof 
fpirit  is  a  very  proper  menftruum  for  the  purgative 
materials  ;  diffolving  nearly  the  whole  fabftance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the  impurities  ;  and  ex- 
trafting  from  the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irritating  re- 
fin,  but  great  part  of  the  gummy  matter.   In  the  for- 
mer pharmacopoeias  three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cloves  :  the  carda- 
mom feeds,  now  introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  aromatic  matter  being  of  a  lefs  voLitilcr 
nature  ;  though  a  confiderable   part  of  the  flavour, 
even  of  thefe,  is  diffipated  during  the  evaporation  of 
the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof-fpirit. 

Elaterium,  L. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafs  the  juice,  very 
3.  lightly 
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lightly  preffed,  through  a  fine  hair  fievc,  into  a  glafs 
veffel ;  then  fet  it  by  for  feme  hours  until  the  thick- 
er  part  has  fubfided.     Pour  off  the  thinner  part 
fwimming  at  the  top,  and  feparate  the  reft  by  fil- 
tering :  cover  the  thicker  part,  which  remains  af- 
ter filtration,  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  h^at.  or 
What  happens  in  part  in  preparing  the  extraft  of 
hemlock,  happens  in  this  preparation  completely,  viz. 
the  fpontaneous  feparation  of  the  medicinal  matter  of 
the  juice  on  ftandiog  for  a  little  time  :  and  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral  other  vegetables,  as 
thofe  of  arum  root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root.  Pre- 
parations of  this  kind  have  been  commonly  called 
fxcuU.     The  filtration  above  direfted,  for  draining 
off  fuch  part  of  the  watery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  common  filtration  through 
paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed  here  :  the  groffer  parts 
of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pafs  through. 
The  feparation  is  to  be  attempted  in  anether  manner, 
fo  as  to  drain  the  fluid  from  the  top  :  this  is  effefted 
by  placing  one  end  of  fome  moiftcned  ftrips  of  woollen 
^loth,  fkains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the  juice,  and 
-laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  af  the  veffel,  fo  aa 
to  hang  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  liquor  :  by 
this  raanagement  the  feparation  fucceeds  in  perfeftion. 

Elaterium  is  a  very  violent  hydragogue  cathartic. 
In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  confi- 
derable  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  not  unfrequently 
it  produces  fevere  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  feldem  em- 
ployed till  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  But 
in  fome  inftances  of  afcites  it  will  produce  a  complete 
•  evacuation  of  water  where  other  cathartic*  have  had 
no  effeft.  Two  or  three  grains  are  in  general  a  fufii- 
cient  dofe.  And  perhaps  the  beft  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  is  by  giving  it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a  grain  at 
a  time,  and  repeating  that  dofe  every  hour  till  it  be- 
gins to  operate. 

Extras  of  logujood.  L, 

Take  of  fhavings  of  logwood,  one  pound.   Boil  it  four 
times,  or  oftener,  in  a  gallon  of  diftilled  water,  to 
one  half;  then,  all  the  liquors  being  mixed  and 
ftrained,  boil  them  down  to  a  proper  confiftence. 
The  extraft  of  logwood  has  been  ufed  for  a  confi - 
derable  time  in  fome  of  our  hofpitals.  It  has  an  agree- 
able fweet  tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  aftringency  ;  and 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  moderate- 
ly conftringing  the  inteftines  and  orifices-  of  the  fmall- 
er  veffels:  it  may  be  given  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a 
dram,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a-day  with  advan- 
tage.    During  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  the  ftoola  are 
frequently  tinged  red  by  it,  which  has  occafioned  fome 
to  be  alarmed  as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from  blood : 
the  pradlitioner  therefore  ought  to  caution  the  patient 
againft  any  furprife  o£  this  kind. 

The  afttve  parts  of  the  logwood  are  difficultly  ex- 
trafted  by  means  of  water  alone:  hence  the  Edinburgh 
college  call  in  the  aid  of  fpirit  of  wine,  direding  this 
extraft  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
jalap,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned.  And  of  the  two 
modes,  we  are  inclined  to  confider  the  latter  as  intitled 
to  thc-preference., 
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Extras  of  Peruvian  harl.  L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  coarfely  powdered,  one  pound ; 
diftilled  water,  12  pints.    Boil  it  for  one  or  two 
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hours,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while  hot,  158 
will  be  red  and  pellucid  ;  but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will 
become  yellow  and  turbid.  The  fame  quantity  of 
water  being  again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark  as  be- 
fore, and  repeat  this  boiling  until  the  liquor,  being 
cold,  remains  clear.  Then  reduce  all  thefe  liquors, 
mixed  together  and  ftrained,  to  a  proper  thicknefs, 
by  evaporation. 

This  extraft  muft  be  prepared  under  two  forms ; 
one/o/?,  and  fit  for  making  pills  ^  the  other  hard^  that 
it  may  be  reducible  to  a  powder. 

Extras  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  refiti.  L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe  powder,  one  ^39 
pound  ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pints.  Digeft 
it  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tindure  ;  boil  the 
refiduum  in  10  pints  of  diftilled  water  to  two  ;  then 
ftrain  the  tindure  and  decoftion  feparately,  evapo- 
rating the  water  from  the  decodion,  and  diftilling 
off  the  fpirit  from  the  tinfture,  until  each  begins  to 
be  thickened.  Laftly,  mix  the  refinous  with  the 
aqueous  extra6t,  and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming 
into  pills. 

Extras  of  Peruvian  bark.  E. 

The  Edinburgh  college,  who  have  not  given  a  place  14a' 
to  any  pure  watery  extrad  of  the  bark,  direft  their 
extrata  of  this  medicine  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  their  extraA  of  jalap,  that  is,  almoft  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cxtraA  with  refin  of 
the  London  college.  It  is,  however,  we  think  with 
propriety,  that  the  London  college  have  given  a  place 
to  both  extrads  ;  for  neither  is  without  its  ufe. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a  refinous  drug  ;  the  refin  melt3 
out  by  the  heat,  but  is  not  perfedly  diffolved  by  the 
water  :  hence,  in  cooling,  it  feparates,  renders  the  li- 
quor turbid,  and  in  part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  appears 
manifeftly  upon  examining  the  fediment  by  fpirit  of 
wine.  This  extraft  might  he  made  to  better  advan- 
tage by  the  affiftance  of  fpirit  of  wine,  after  the  fame  - 
manner  as  that  of  jalap  ;  and  this  method  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  direded.  But  all  the  fpirits  which 
can  be  expeftcd  to  be  employed  for  this  procefs  among 
us,  are  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  bad  flavour  : 
this  adheres  moft  ftrongly  to  the  phlegmatic  part  of 
the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  laft,  muft  communicate 
this  ill  flavour  to  the  extrad  ;  a  circumftance  of  very 
great  confequence,  as  this  •  medicine  is  defigned  for 
thofe  whofeftomachs  ate  too  weak  to  bear  a  due  quan- 
tity of  bark  in  fubftance.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the 
hard  extrad  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  about  half  a 
dram  of  the  bark  itfelf. 

In  the  Peruvian  bark,  however,  we  may  readily  di- 
ftinguifli  two  different  kinds  of  taftes,  an  aftringent  and 
a  bitter  one  ;  the  former  feems  to  refide  principally  in 
the  refinous  matter,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  gum- 
my. The  watery  extrad  is  moderately  ftrong  in  point 
of  bitternefs,  but  of  the  aftringency  it  has  only  a  fmall 
degree.  The  pure  refin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  flrong 
in  aftringency,  ani  weak  in  bitternefs.    Both  qualities 

are 
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tlom^In'd  "Oi'tec!  m  the  cxtraft  with  the  refin ;  which  ap- 
Compafi.    P^^*"^  *°  preparation  of  this  kind  that  can 

tions.        he  obtained  from  this  valaaljle  drug. 

*  Extras  of  cafcanlU.  L. 

^4'  This  extraft,  which  is  now  for  the  firft  time  intro- 
duced into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  college, 
and  which  has  not  yet  obtained  a  place  in  that  of  E- 
dinburgh,  is  dircvSed  to  be  prepared  by  fpirit  and  wa- 
ter in  the  fame  manner  as  the  exiraft  of  bark  with  the 
refin.  It  pofleffes,  in  a  concentrated  ftate,  the  aftive 
conftituent  parts  of  the  cafcarilla,  and  has  according- 
ly been  already  received  into  feveral  of  the  beft  foreign 
pharmacopceias.  In  fome  of  thefe,  as  the  Pharmaco- 
co[  oeia  Suecica,  it  is  a  mere  watery  extract  :  but  in 
others,  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffioa,  the  aid  both  of 
fpirits  and  water  are  conjoined ;  and  thii  we  confider 
as  the  beft  preparation. 

Extras  of  jalap,  E. 

1 1-2  Take  of  jalap  root  one  pound  ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
four  pounds.  Digelt  four  days,  and  pour  out  the 
tincture.  Boil  the  remaining  magma  in  ten  pounds 
of  water  to  two  pounds  ;  then  ftrain  the  decoftion, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thin 
honey.  Draw  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tindurc  by 
diftillation  till  what  remains  becomes  thick.  Then 
mix  the  liquors  thus  infp  ffated  ;  and  keeping  them 
Conftantly  ilirring,  evaporate  to  a  proper  confift- 
ence. 

The  extract  of  jalap  is  direfted  to  be  prepared  by 
the  London  college  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ex- 
tract of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  refm,  which  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  mode  of  preparation  above  directed. 

This  extra is  an  ufeful  purgative;  by  fome  thought 
preferable  to  the  crude  root,  as  being  of  more  uniform 
ftrength,  and  as  the  dofe,  by  the  rejedion  of  the 
woody  parts,  is  rendered  fmaller:  the  mean  dofe  is  12 
grains.  If  the  fpirituous  tindlure  were  infpiffated  by 
itfelf,  it  would  afford  a  rcllhous  mafs,  which,  unlefs 
thoroughly  divided  by  proper  admixtures,  occafious 
violent  griping,  and  yet  does  not  prove  fufficiently  ca- 
thartic ;  the  watery  decoftions  yield  an  extraft  which 
operates  very  weskly  :  both  joined  together,  as  in  this 
preparation,  compofe  an  effectual  and  fafe  purge.  This 
method  of  making  extrafts  might  be  advantageoufly 
applied  to  feveral  other  refinous  fubftances,  as  the  dry 
woods,  roots,  barks,  &c.  A  fmall  qnantity  of  fpirit 
takes  up  the  refm  ;  and  much  lefs  water  than  would 
.  otherwifc  be  neceffary,  txtradls  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia, a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  be  added 
to  the  water  in  which  the  jalap  is  boiled  after  the  ac- 
tion of  fpirit;  on  a  fuppofttion  that  this  would  en- 
able the  water  to  extraft  more  from  the  root  than  it 
could  by  itfelf.  But,  fo  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  al- 
kaline fait  could  go.  it  had  the  oppofite  effeft,  im- 
peding the  adlion  of  the  water.  The  refinous  parts 
of  the  jalap  are  diffolved  by  the  fpirit ;  and  little  other 
than  the  gummy  matter  retaains  for  water  to  extract. 
Now,  if  pure  gu;n  arable  be  put  into  -water  along  with 
any  alkaline  fait,  the  ialt  will  render  the  water  inca- 
pable of  diffolving  the  gum ;  if  the  gum  be  diffolvej 
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firft,  the  addition  of  any  alkaline  fait  wIU  precipitate  Pre 
it.  t 

C 

Extras  of  fenna.    L.  tioa 

Take  of  fenna,  one  pound  ;  diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  fenna  In  the  diftilled  water,  adding  after 
its  decoftion  a  little  redlificd  fpirit  of  wine.  Eva- 
porate the  ftrained  liquor  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 
This  extraft  had  no  place  in  our  former  pharmaco- 
poeias, but  may  be  confidered  as  an  ufeful  addition. 

The  refinous  parts  of  fenna  are  in  fo  fmall  a  propor- 
tion to  the  gummy,  that  they  aie  readily  boiled  out 
together.  The  fpirit  may  be  added  when  the  decoc- 
tion is  reduced  to  one  half  or  to  three  pints. 

This  extradt  is  given  as  a  gentle  purgative  from  10 
grains  to  a  fcruple  ;  or,  in  lefs  quantity,  as  an  affillant 
to  the  milder  laxatives. 

Purified  opium.  L. 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one  pound  ; 
proof- fpirit  of  wine,  12  pints.  Digeft  the  opium 
with  a  gentle  heat,  ftirring  now  and  then  till  it  be 
diffolved,  and  filter  through  paper.  Dillil  the  tinc- 
ture, fo  prepared,  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 
Purified  opium  muft  be  kept  in  two  forms  ;  otitfoft, 
proper  for  forming  into  pills  ;  the  other  hard^  which 
may  be  reduced  into  powder. 

Opium  was  formerly  purified  by  means  of  water  ; 
and  in  this  ftate  it  had  the  name  in  our  pharmacoposia 
oi  extraSumthebaicum.  But  proof  fpirit  has  been  found, 
by  experiments,  to  be  the  beft  menftruum  for  opium, 
having  diffolved  three-fourths  of  dried  opium,  which  wa» 
much  more  than  was  taken  up  either  by  reftified  fpirit 
or  water.  Hence  we  thus  obtained  moft  entirely  the 
conftituents  of  opium  free  from  any  adhering  impuri- 
ties :  but  it  has  been  imagined  that  fome  particular 
advantages  atife  from  the  parts  which  are  extrafted  by 
water,  efpecially  after  long  digeftion  ;  and  accordingly 
the  following  extrad  of  opium  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr  Beaume. 

Extras  of  opium  prepared  by  long  dlgeflion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium,  cut  in  pieces,  be  boil-  1 
ed  about  half  an  hour,  in  i  2  or  15  quarts  of  water: 
ftrain  the  deco6lion,  and  boil  the  remainder  once  or 
twice  in  frefii  water,  that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  diffolublc  in  water  may  be  got  out.  Evaporate 
the  ftrained  decoftions  to  about  fix  quarts  ;  which 
being  put  into  a  tin  cucurbit,  placed  u)  a  fand-bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a  fire  as  may  make  the  liquor  nearly 
boil,  for  thi-ee  months  together  if  the  fire  is  cc^n- 
tinued  day  and  night,  and  for  fix  months  if  it  is  in- 
termitted in  the  night ;  filling  up  the  veffel  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation,  and  fcraping 
the  bottom  with  a  wooden  fpatula  from  time  to  time, 
to  get  off  the  fedlment  which  begins  to  precipitate 
after  fome  days  digeftion.  The  iediraent  needs  not 
to  be  taken  out  till  the  boiling  is  finiihed  ;  at  which 
time  the  liquor  is  to  be  ftrained  when  cold,  and  eva- 
porated to  an  extrad  of  a  due  confillenee  for  being 
formed  into  pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by  keeping  the  liquor 
ftrongly  boiling,  the  tedious  procefs  may  be  confider- 
ably  expedited,  and  the  fix  months  digeftion  reduced 

to 
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to  four  month«  :  that  Jn  the  beginning  of  the  dige- 
ftion,  a  thick,  vifcous,  oil)'  matter  rifea  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a  tenacious  (kin  as  the  liquor  cools ;  this  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an<- logons  to  eflential  oils,  though  wanting 
their  volatility  :  that  the  oil  begins  to  difappear  about 
the  end  of  the  firft  month,  but  ftill  continues  fenfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming  oily  clouda  as  often 
as  the  liquid  cools:  that  the  lefin  at  the  fame  time 
fettles  to  the  bottom  ia  cooling,  preferving  for  a  long 
while  its  refinous  form,  but  by  degrees  becoming  pow- 
dery, and  incapable  of  being  any  longer  foftencd,  or 
made  to  cohere  by  the  heat  :  that  when  the  procefs  is 
finifhed,  part  of  it  flill  continues  a  perfedl  refin,  diffo- 
luljle  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an  indiiloluble  pow- 
der :  that  when  the  digefted  liquor  ia  evaporated  to 
about  a  quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold  till  next  day,  it 
yields  a  bvownifh  earthy  faline  matter,  called  the  e^en- 
tial  fait  of  opium,  in  figure  nearly  like  the  fedative  fait 
obtained  from  borax,  intermingled  with  fmall  needled 
Ctyftals.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  having  made  this 
preparation  fix  or  feven  times.  The  veffel  he  made  ufe 
of  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter  in  the 
mouth  :  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  w»s  about 
24  ounces  a-day,  and  from  130  to  140  quarts  du- 
Hng  the  whole  digeftion.  Out  of  64  ounces  of  opium, 
17  ounces  remained  undiffolved  in  the  water  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  refinous  matter  precipitated  during  the  digeftion, 
Was  12  ounces:  from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a  quart, 
he  obtained  a  dram  of  effcntial  fait,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  feparated  more  ;  the  liquor  being  then  further 
evaporated  to  a  pilukr  confilience,  the  weight  of  the 
fixtrafl:  was  3 1  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  narcotic  virtue  of  opium  re- 
f.des  in  the  oily  and  refinous  parts  ;  and  that  the  gum- 
my extraft,  prepared  by  the  above  procefs,  is  endow- 
ed with  the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne  powers  of 
the  opium,  divefte  !  of  the  narcotic  quahty  as  it  is  of 
the  fmell,  and  no  longer  produAive  of  the  diforders 
•which  opium  itfelf,  and  the  other  preparations  of  it, 
frequently  occafion.  A  cafe  is  mentioned,  from  which 
the  innocence  and  mildnefs  of  the  medicine  are  appa- 
rent ;  50  grains  having  been  taken  in  a  day,  and  found 
to  agree  well,  where  the  common  opiate  preparations 
Could  not  be  borne.  But  what  fhare  it  poflefles  of  the 
proper  virtues  of  opium  is  not  fo  clear  ;  for  the  cure 
of  convulfive  motions  of  the  ftomach  and  vomitings, 
which  at  length  happened  after  the  cxtraft  had  been 
Continued  daily  in  the  above  dofes  for  fcveral  years 
(plufieurs  anndes).y  cannot  perhaps  be  afcribed  fairly  to 
the  medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and  of  the  alteration 
produced  by  it  in  the  opium,  be  juit,  a  prepnration  e- 
quivalent  to  the  above  may  be  obtained  in  a  much  fhort- 
e'r  time.  If  the  intention  is  to  feparate  the  refinous 
and  oily  parts  of  opium,  they  may  be  feparated  by 
means  of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  in  as  many  hours  as  the 
digeftion  requires  months.  The  feparation  will  alfo 
be  as  complete,  in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum,  tho* 
fome  part  of  the  gum  will  in  this  method  be  loft,  a 
little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along  with  the 
other  principles. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium  its  peculiar  virtues 
refide,  has  not  perhaps  been  inconteftably  afcertained  ; 
but  this  much  feems  clear  from  experiment,  that  the 
pure  gum,  freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  diOblve,  does 
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rot  differ  efTcntially  in  its  foporlfic  power  from  tke  re-  Prepara- 

finouspart.  ti. ins  and 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  prefume,  that  by  what-^^'^^"^'" 
ever  means  we  deftroy  or  diminifti  what  is  called  the  \  .r 
narcotic,  foportjic,  virulent  quality  of  opturriy  we  fhall  de- 
ftroy or  diminifh  likewife  its  falutary  operation.  For 
the  ill  effefls  which  it  produces  in  certain  cafes,  feem 
to  Ia;  no  other  than  the  neceffary  confequences  of  the 
fanie  power,  ty  which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in  o- 
thets. 

Extras  of  luormivood.  Suec. 

Take  apy  quantity  of  the  tops  of  wormwood,  and  ^4^ 
pour  upon  it  double  its  weight  of  water.  Boil  it 
for  a  fhort  time  over  a  gentle  fire,  then  prefs  out 
the  liquor.  Boil  the  refiduum  again  in  a  frefh  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  after  expreflion,  ftrain  iL  Let 
the  ftrained  hquor  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to 
a  proper  confiftence. 

In  this  extra£l  we  have  one  of  the  ft;rongeft  vege- 
table bitters  in  its  moft  concentrated  ftate:  and  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  fuperior  to  the 
extra6l  of  gentian,  yet  it  furnifheb  a  good  variety,  and 
is  a  more  agreealle  form  for  exhibiting  the  wormwood 
than  that  of  ftrong  tin&ure. 

Extras  of  dandelion.  Suec. 

This  is  direftcd  to  be  prepared  from  the  roots  of  j  .  » 
the  dandelion,  coUefted  early  in  the  fpring,  or  late  in 
the  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  txtraftum  ab- 
finthii.  And  as  far  as  the  dandehon  really  pofTeffes  a 
refolvent,  aperient,  or  diuretic  power,  it  furnifhes  a 
convenient  form  for  obtaining  thefe  effefts  from  it. 
But  as  the  dandelion  is  well  known  to  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  it  is  probable  that  the  aftivity  of  the  me- 
dicine would  be  increaftd  from  employing  fpirit  alfo  * 
in  the  cxtraAion  of  its  medical  virtues. 

Watery  extraB  of  aloes.  Suec. 

Take  of  hepatic  aloes  one  pound  ;  cold  fpring-water,  j^g 
four  pounds;  juice  of  citrons,  one  pound.  Mace- 
rate them  in  a  glafs  veffel  for  one  or  two  days,  fha- 
king  the  veffel  from  time  to  time.    When  the  re- 
finous and  feculent  parts  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the 
liquor ;  and  to  the  refiduum  add  frefh  water,  till 
by  this  treatment  it  obtains  a  little  impregn  ition.  Let 
the  ftrained  liquors  be  then  evaporated  in  a  warm 
bath  to  the  confiftence  of  honey, 
i^lthough  aloes  are  perhaps  upon  the  whole  a  better 
medicine,  in  their  crude  ftate,  where  the  gummy  and 
refinous  matters  are  united,  than  in  thofe  preparations 
where  either  is  retained  feparately,  yet  the  gummy 
cxtiaft  which  is  thus  obtained  is  at  leaft  lefs  difagree- 
alile,  having  little  fmell  or  tafte,  while  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  a  very  powerful  purgative :  hence  it  may  be  ufe- 
fully  employed  at  leaft  on  fome  occafions. 


Gummy  extraS  of  myrrh.  Brun. 

Take  of  myrrh,  half  a  pound  ;  fpring-water,  four 
pounds.  Let  the  myrrh  be  diffolved  by  gentle  di- 
geftion and  repeated  agitation  of  the  veffel  for  four 
or  five  days :  let  the  water  fwimming  above  the 
myrrh  be  then  poured  off,  ftrained,  and  evaporated 
to  the  confiftence  of  an  extradt 
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Tills  watery  extract  of  myrrh  may  be  ufcful  in  fome 
cafes,  as  being  much  deprived  of  the  heating  qualities 
which  it  has  in  its  crude  ftatc  :  and  if  it  furnifhes  us 

_y  in  phthifi8  pulmonalis  with  that  ufeful  remedy  which 

fome  imagine,  it  may  probably  be  moft  advantagcoufly 
exhibited  under  this  form. 

Refined  liquorice,  Dan. 

H'^  Take  any  quantity  of  Spanifh  liquorice,  cut  it  into 
fmall  fragments,  diiFolve  it  in  tepid  water,  and  ftrain 
the  folution.  Let  the  liquor  be  poured  off  from 
the  feculent  part  after  it  has  fubfided,and  infpiffated 
by  a  gentle  heat. 

The  extraft  of  liquorice  already  mentioned,  when  it 
■is  prepared  with  due  Ikill  and  attention,  is  unqueftion- 
ably  an  article  fuperior  to  this ;  but  it  is  vejy  rarely 
met  with  in  the  fhops  of  our  druggifts  or  apothecaries 
as  prepared  by  themfelves.  In  its  place  they  very 
commonly  employ  either  the  extraft  brought  from 
Spain,  or  that  prepared  by  the  makers  of  liquorice  at 
home  ;  both  of  which  very  commonly  abound  with 
impurities.  It  has  even  been  faid,  that  a  portion  of 
fand  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  It  to  incrcafe  the 
•weight :  but  whether  the  impurities  arofe  from  this 
caufe,  or  from  the  flovenly  mode  of  preparing  it,  con- 
fiderable  advantage  mufb  arife  from  freeing  it  from  all 
thefe  before  it  be  employed  for  any  purpofe  in  medi- 
cine. And  in  modern  praftice  it  u  frequently  ufed, 
«ot  only  in  troches  and  pills,  but  alfo  for  fufpending 
powders  in  waters ;  fuch  as  the  powder  of  Peruvian 
bark  :  and  the  powder  of  bark,  when  thus  fufpended, 
is  in  general  taken  more  readily  by  children  than  in 
any  other  form.  Hence  confiderable  advantage  muft 
arife'  from  a  proper  and  eafy  mode  of  purifying  it, 
which  the  above  procefs  affords.    We  are  of  opinion, 

*  therefore,  that  although  a  place  be  with  propriety  given 
to  the  extradt  of  liquorice  prepared  by  the  apothecaries 
themfelves,  refined  Hquorice  ought  alfo  to  be  introdu- 
ced into  our  pharmacopcelas  ;  and  it  wouH  be  very 
convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  (hops  in  a  foft  confiftence 
fit  for  making  pills,  as  it  would  not  only  anfWer  that 
purpofe,  but  admit  of  a  ready  folution  in  water  when 
requifite.  To  this  confiftence,  indeed,  an  ohjeflion 
occurs,  from  its  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  ;  but  this 
may  be  effedually  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
proportion  of  fpirit. 

Befides  the  extradls  wbich  we  have  here  felefted 
from  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  many  others  alfo  ftill 
retain  a  place  in  ftveral  of  thefe  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  extradlum  arnic^e,  artemifia,  bryonite,  cardui^  tentaurei^ 
cochlearics,  croci,  &c.  Several  of  thefe  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  but  are  now  with  pro- 
priety rejedled  ;  becaufe,  where  thefe  fuWtances  are  to 
be  employed,  they  may  with  much  more  advantage  be 
exhibited  under  other  forms.  And,  indeed,  although 
under  the  form  of  extraft  we  have  a  condenfation  of 
fome  aAive  principles,  yet  by  the  aftion  of  fire  others 
■are  very  apt  to  be  loft.  Hence,  where  any  article  can 
be  conveniently  exhibited  in  fubftance,  that  form  is  in 
general  preferable  ;  and  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  ex- 
trafts"  only  with  a  view  to  fome  particular  intention. 
Our  colleges  therefore  have  with  propriety  diminifhed 
the  number  of  them  ;  and  even  thofe  which  they  have 
adopted  are  but  feldom  to  be  had  recourfe  to  in  pre- 

•  fercuce  to  ether  form;.    In  the  formation  of  many  of 
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thofe  extrails,  retained  by  the  foreign  colleges,  the  Pre] 
moft  valuable  principles  are  either  entirely  diffipated  or 
deftroyed  by  the  fire.    We  think,  however,  that  ad-tion- 
vantage  may  fometimes  be  obtained  from  adopting  — - 
thefe  which  are  here  felefted. 

The  chapter  on  extracts  and  refins^in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  concluded  with  the  two  following 
general  direftions : 

1.  All  the  cxtrafts,  during  the  time  of  infpiffation, 
muft  be  gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  extrafts,  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  wine  muft  be  fprinkled. 

Chap.  V.    Exprejfed  Oils. 

Expressed  oils  are  obtained  chiefly  from  certain 
feeds  and  kernels  of  fruits,by  thoroughly  pounding  them 
in  a  ftone  mortar,  or,  where  the  quantities  are  large, 
grinding  them  in  mills,  and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  vchich  is  wrapt  in  a  hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly 
preffed  between  iron  plates.  The  canvas,  if  employed 
alone,  would  be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates  of  the 
prefs  as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running  down  :  by 
the  interpofitlon  of  the  hair  cloth  a  free  pafTage  is  al- 
lowed it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been  contrived,  both  for 
grinding  the  fubjeft  and  preffing  out  the  oil,  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs.  To  faciUtate  the  expreffion,  it  ia 
ufual  to  warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefs,  or  the 
fubjeift  itfelf  after  the  grinding,  by  keeping  it  ftirring 
in  a  proper  vefTel  over  the  fit  e;  the  oil,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  more  freely  and  more  plentifully. 
When  the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal  purpofes,  this 
practice  is  not  to  be  allowed  ;  for  heat,  efpeclally  if  its 
degree  be  fufficient  to  be  of  any  confiderable  advantage 
for  promoting  the  feparation,  renders  the  oil  lefs  foft 
and  palatable,  impreffes  a  difagreeable  flavour,  and  in- 
creafes  its  difpofilion  to  grow  rancid  :  hence  the  col- 
leges both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  exprefsly  require 
the  operation  to  be  performed  without  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  after 
their  expreffion.  Expofed  for  a  few  days  to  a  heat  no 
greater  than^  that  of  the  human  body,  they  lofe  their 
emollient  quality,  and  become  highly  rancid  and  acri- 
monious. Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  pre- 
venting any  tendency  to  this  acrid  irritating  ftate  in 
medicines,  fo  often  ufed  for  abating  immoderate  irri- 
tation. 

iio  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofcd  to  this  injurious  al- 
teration, that  they  frequently  contrail  an  acrimony  and 
rancidity  while  contained  in  the  original  fubjeAs. 
Hence  great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of  the 
unAtious  feeds  and  kernels,  which  are  often  met  with 
very  rancid  ;  almonds  are  particularly  Hable  to  incon- 
veniences of  this  kind. 

ExprefTed  oils  are  prepared  for  mechanic  ufes  from 
fundry  different  fubjefts,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed,  hemp- 
feed,  rape-feed,  and  others.  Thofe  dircfted  for  medi- 
cinal purpofes  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias are  the  following : 

Oil  of  almonds.     L.  E. 

Pound  frefh  almonds,  either  fweet  or  bitter,  in  a  mor- 
tar, then  prefs  out  the  o>l  ia  a  cold  prefi. 

in 
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-    In  the  fame  manner  !s  to  be  elxprefled  oil  of  linfeed 
and.  oil  of  muftard-feed. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared  from  the  Cweet  and 
bitter  almonds  indifferently,  the  oils  obtained  from 
both  forts  being  exaftiy  the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differ- 
enccB  of  the  other  oils  very  confiderable,  the  difcrirr-i- 
nating^  qualities  of  the  fubjefts  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thua  obtained  by  expreffion.  The  oil  of  lin- 
feed requires  indeed  fome  peculiarities  from  containing 
a  proportion  of  vegetable  mueilage  5  but  tlie  oil  of 
mil ftr^rd- feed  k  as  foft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungency, 
as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  nmltard 
remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreffion. 
The  feveral  oils  differ  in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
each  other  ;  but  in  medicinal  qualities  they  appear  to 
be  all  nearly  alike,  and  agree  in  one  common  emollient^ 
virtue.  They  foften  and  relax  the  folida,  and  obtund 
acrimonious  ham  ours  ;  and  thus  become  ferviceable  in- 
ternally in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine,  hoarfe- 
tiefg,  tickling  cough?,  8cc.  in  glyfters,  for  lubricating 
the  inteftines,  and  promoting  the  ejeftion  of  indurated 
feces ;  and  in  external  applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  Their  common  dofe  is 
half  an  ounce  5  in  fome  cafes  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces*  The  mod  commo- 
dious forms  for  their  exhibition  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter 
in  the  chapter  of  Emulfions. 

Cajlor  oil.  JL. 

This  oi!  is  direfted  by  the  London  college  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  almonds,  the 
feeds  or  niits  being  taken  from  the  huflis  before  put- 
ting them  into  the  mortar.  Palma  Chrifti,  or  caftor 
oil,  (See  Oleum  Palma  Chr't/lly  and  Ricinus),  is  a 
gentle  and  ufcful  purgative  :  it  generally  produces 
its  effeits  without  griping,  and  may  he  given  v^^ilh 
fafety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper.  With 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  rn  ounce  is  gener*lly 
requifite  for  a  dbfe.  This  article,  however,  is  very 
feldom  prepared  by  our  apothecaries,  being  in  general 
imported  under  the  form  of  oil  from  the  Welt  Indies; 
hence  the  Edinburgh  college  have  not  mentioned  it 
among  their  preparations,  but  merely  given  it  a  place 
in  their  liil  of  tbe  materia  medica.  But  when  out 
'  apothecaries  prepare  it  for  tbemfelvea,  they  are  more 
certain  of  ol  taining  a  pure  oil,  and  one  too  obtained 
vichout  the  aid  of  heat,  which  is  often  employed,  and 
gives  a  much  inferior  oil.  It  is  therefore  with  pro- 
priety that  ihe  l..ondon  college  have  given  direfiions 
for  the  preparation  of  it  by  the  apothecary  himfelf. 
Jiut  even  the  London  college  have  not  thought  it 
fieceflary  to  give  direftions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
following  exprelTed  oils,  <vhich,  as  well  as  the  oleunh 
ric'ini,  are  dfo  introduced  into  the  lilt  of  the  materia 
medica  l-y  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Expreffed  oil  of  bay  berries f 
palm. 

Thefc  alfo  arc  principally  confidered  as  pclTeiling 
only  an'emoUient  virtue  ;  but  as  far  as  they  have  been 
fuppofed  to  exert  any  peculiar  qualities,  thefe  we  have 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  |. 
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had  occafion  to  mention  in  other  p!irt3  of  the  work,  Trepara- 
when  treatincr  of  the  articles  from  which  they  are  ob-  ^"'^ 
tamed.    bee  Ulea,  Mace,  &c.  x:mns. 

Oil  ef  chocclatc  nuts.    Suec.  ^ 

Exprefs  the  oil  from  the  nuts  {lightly  toafted,  and  freed  '55 
frortl  their  coverings. 

In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutritious  part  of  choco!ate» 
free  from  thofe  aroma-ticS'  with  which  it  is  united  in  the 
ftate  in  which  it  is  kept  in  our  fhopa.  And  although 
under  the  form  of  chocolate  it  fils  perhaps  more  eafily 
on  the  ftomach  than  in  moft  other  forme ;  yet  where, 
from  any  particular  circumflance,  aromatice  are  con- 
traindicated,  the  oil  in  its  pure  ftate  g-ves  us  an  op- 
portunity of  employing  in  different  ways  this  miid 
nutritious  article. 

Oil  of  hyofcyamus.  Suec. 

This  oil  is  direAed  to  be  obtained  by  expreffion  from  ^ 
the  feeds  of  the  hyofcyamus,  in  the  fam.c  manner  aa  - 
that  of  almonds. 

Of  the  narcotic  powers  of  the  hyofcyamus  fome  ob- 
fervatlons  have  already  been  offered.  This  oil,  although 
an  expreffed  one,  is  faid  to  retain  tfeefe  virtues  ;  and 
accordingly  it  has  entered  the  compofition  of  fome 
anodyne  ointments  and  plafters.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think>  that  when  the  fedative  power  of 
hyofcyamus  is  wanted  under  the  foim  of  oil,  it  may  be 
beft  obtained  from  impregnating  olive  oil  by  che  leaves 
of  the  plant. 

Eg,^  oil.  Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  frefh  eggs,  boil  them  till  chey  j ^j"^ 
be  quite  hard }  then  take  out  the  yolks,  break  them 
in  pieces,  and  roaft  th^m  gently  in  a  frying-pan  till 
tbey  feel  gteafy  when  preffed  between  the  fingers; 
put  them  while  warm  into  a  hair-bag,  and  exprefs 
the  oil. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  \vt\\  known  to  be  a  mild  nu- 
tritious fubttatice :  but  notwithftanding  the  many  vir- 
tues at  one  time  attributed  to  it,  of  being  paregoric 
and  ilypti-c,  as  externally  applied  ;  and  of  being  ufeful 
in  ftomach  complaints,  dyfentery,  and  different  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  taken  internally  ;— - 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  be  in  any  other 
way  ufeful  in  medicine  than  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and 
we  aie  very  uncertain  whether  any  particular  purpofe 
in  medicine  will  be  anfwered  by  this  expreffed  oil :  but 
as  it  holds  a  place  in  moft  of  the  foreign  pharmaco*- 
pGsIas  of  modern  datej  it  may  juftly  be  confidered  as 
deferving  fome  attention. 

Notwithftanding  the  juftice  of  the  obfervation  re- 
fpeftlng  the  great  fimilarity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene- 
ral, ytt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  fome  fnftanccB 
they  obtain  a  peculiar  impi-egnation.  This  manifeftly 
appears  in  the  oleum  ric'ini,  oleum  nucis  mcfchata,  and 
fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  Lideed  oils  ex-' 
preffed  from  aromatic  fubftances'in  general  retain  fome 
admixture  of  the  tffential  oil  of  the  fubjefl  from  which 
they  are  exprefled.  Nor  is  this  furprifing,  when  we 
confider  that  in  fome  cafes  the  effential  oil  exifts  in  a 
feparate  ftact  even  in  the  growing  plant. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varieties  of  oranges,  lemonSo 
and  citrons,  yield  by  a  kind  of  expreffion  their  effcntirl 
»S  f  oils 
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oHs  almbfl:  pure,  and  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
obtained  from  them  by  dillillation.  The  effential  oils, 
in  which  the  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth  cf  thefe 
— '  fruits  refide,  are  contained  in  numerous  little  veficles, 
which  may  be  difting-uifhed  by  the  naked  eye,  fpread 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  peel.  If  the  rind  be  cut  in 
flices,  and  the  flices  feparately  doubled  or  bent  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  fqueezed  between  the  finf,rer8,  the 
veficles  burft  at  the  bending,  and  difcharr/e  the  oil  in 
a  number  of  fine  flender  jet?.  A  glafs  plate  being  fet 
upright  in  a  glafs  or  porcelain  veffel,  and  the  flices 
fqueezed  againft  the  plates,  the  little  jets  unite  into 
drops  upon  the  plate,  and  trickle  down  into  the  velTel 
beneath.  But  though,  this  procefs  affords  the  true 
native  oil  in  the  fame  ftate  wherein  it  exifted  in  the 
fubjvft,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other  agents,  it  is  not 
prafticable  to  advantage  unlefs  where  the  fruit  is  very 
plentiful,  as  only  a  fmall  p^rt  of  the  oil  it  contains  can 
thus  be  extracted  or  collefted. 

The  oil  is  more  perfectly  feparated  by  rubbing  the 
nad  upon  a  lump  of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the  in- 
equality of  its  furface,  produces  the  efleft  of  a  rafp  in 
tearing  open  the  oily  veficles,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
veficles  are  opened  the  fugar  imbibes  the  oil.  When 
the  outward  part  of  the  lump  is  fufliciently  moiftened, 
it  is  fcraped  off,  and  the  operation  continued  on  the 
frefh  furface.  The  oil  thus  combined  with  the  fugar 
is  fit  for  moft  of  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a 
fluid  flate.  Indeed  the  pure  effential  oils  obtained  by 
diflilljition  are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fugar  to 
render  their  ufe  the  more  commodious. 

Ghap.  VI.    Effential  Oils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous 
fubftances  ;  but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafs,  nor  in 
quantity  proportional  to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some 
which,  if  we  were  to  reafon  from  analogy,  fhould  feem 
very  well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield  extremely  little 
oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Rofea  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  ftrong  and  lading  fmell  promifes  abun- 
dance, are  found  upon  experiment  to  contain  but  a 
fmall  quantity  ;  the  violet  and  jeffamine  flower,  which 
perfume  the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their  fmell  upon 
the  gentleft  coftion,  and  do  not  afford  the  leaft  per- 
ceptil)le  mark  of  oil  on  being  diftilled  unlefs  immenfc 
quantities  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once  ; 
while  favin,  whofe  difngreeable  fcent  extends  to  no 
great  diftance,  gives  out  the  largeft  proportion  of  oil 
of  almofk  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally  fit  for  this  opera- 
tion when  produced  in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or  at 
different  times  of  their  growth.  Some  yield  more  oil 
if  gathered  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off  than  at 
any  other  time.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  lavender 
and  rue  ;  others,  as  fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
when  yoitng,  before  they  have  fent  forth  any  flowers; 
and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  juft  ap- 
peared. hVi  fragrant  herbs  yield  a  larger  proportion 
of  oil  when  produced  in  dry  foils  and  warm  fummers 
than  in  oppofite  circu  r.ftances.  On  the  other  hand, 
fome  of  the  difagreeable  ftrong-fcented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  mofl  in  rainy  feafons  and 
when  growing  in  moift  rich  grounds. 

Several  of  the  chenaifts  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
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herbs  and  flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield  a  greater  Prep 
quantity  of  effential  oil  than  if  they  were  dillilled  when 
frefli.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  oil  being  already  blend- 
ed,  in  frefli  plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  great  part  of  J.""^ 
it  remains  diffufed  through  the  water  after  the  diflilla- 
tion,  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  unite  and  be 
colleAed  ;  whereas  in  diying,  the  oily  parts,  on  the 
exhalation  of  the  moiiture  which  kept  them  divided 
and  difperfed,  run  together  into  globules,  which  have 
little  difpofition  to  mingle  with  watery  fluids,,  and 
eafily  feparate  from  the  water  employed  in  the  diilil- 
lation. 

This  theory,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
fatisfadlory  ;  for  though  the  oil  be  collected  in  the 
fubjeft  into  diftinft  globules,  it  docs  not  rife  in  that 
form,  but.  is  refolved  into  vapour,  and  blended  and 
coagitated  by  the  heat  with  the  y-'ipour  of  the  water  ; 
and  if  the  oil  in  a  dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to  unite 
with  aqueous  fluids  than  in  a  frefh  one,,  the  dry  ought 
to  yield  a  weaker  infufion  than  the  frefh  ;  the  contrary, 
of  which  is  generally  found  to  obtain.  As  the  oil 
of  the  dry  plant  is  moft  perfeAly  extrafted  and  kept 
diffolved  by  the  water  before  the  diftillation,  if  Is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  any  reafon  why  it  fliould  have  a 
greater,  tendency  to  feparate  from  the  water  after- 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yielding  moft  oil  feemsto. 
have  arifen  from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffman,  which  has 
probably  been  mifunderftood  :  "  A  pound  (he  fays) 
of  dry  fpike  flowers  yields  an  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they 
were  diftilled  frefh  they  would  fcarcely  yield  above 
half  an  ounce;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm, 
fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  drying  the  watery 
humidity  exhales ;  and  as  from  two  pounds  of  a  frefli 
plant  we  do  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of  dry,  and 
little  of  the  fubtile  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
follows,  that  more  oil  ougfit  to  be  afforded  by  tfie 
dry  than  by  the  frefli."  The  meaning  of  which  feema 
to  be  no  more  than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of  a  frefh 
plant  are  by  drying  reduced  to  one  without  any  lofs 
of  the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry  ought  to  be  equi- 
valent  to  the  two  frefli.  A  late  writer  quotes  an  ex- 
periment of  Neumann,  which  appears  to  be  mifunder- 
ffood  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for  Neumann,,  in  the  place 
referred  to,  fays  only  that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal  nve'ight  of  the  frefli 
plant.  Trials  are  yet  wanting  in  which  frefh  and  dry 
plants  have  been  brought  to  a  fair  comparifon,  by  di- 
viding a  quantity  of  the  fubjeft  into  two  equal  weights, 
and  diftilling  one  while  fiefli,  and  the  other  after  it. 
has  been  carefully  and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effeft  of  moderate  exfic- 
cation,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long  conti- 
nued, the  produce  of  oil  will  be  diminiflied,  its  colour 
altered,  and  its  fmell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  em- 
ployed, if  whole  plants  moderately  dried  are  ufed,  or 
the  Aiavings  of  woods,  as  much  of  either  may  be  put 
into  the  veffel  as,  lightly  prefled,  will  occupy  half  its 
cavity;  and  as  much  water  may  be  added  as  will  fill, 
two-thirds  of  it.  The  water  and  ingredients  altoge- 
ther fliould  never  take  up  more  thaa  three-fourths  of  - 
the  ifill :  there  fhould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  any. 
danger  of  an  empyreuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be 
too  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 
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The  maceration  fliould  be  continued  fo  long  that  the 
water  may  fully  penetrate  the  parts  of  the  fubjeft. 
To  promote  this  efFeft,  woode  fiiould  be  thinly  (haved 
acrofs  the  grain  or  faWn,  roots  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  fliccs,  barks  reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  nightly  bruifed.  Very  compa6t  and  tenacious 
fubftances  require  the  maceration  to  be  continued  a 
week  or  two,  or  longer  ;  for  thofe  of  a  fofter  and 
loofer  texture,  two  or  three  days  are  fufficient ;  while 
fome  tender  herbs  and  flowers  not  only  ftand  in  no  need 
of  maceration,  but  are  even  injured  by  it. 
'  Whether  the  addition  of  fea  fait,  which  fome  have 
Recommended,  be  of  any  real  fervice,  is  much  to  be 
i'  dou!  ted.  The  ufes  generally  affigned  to  it  are,  to 
penetrate  and  unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjeA  mote 
effcAually  than  fimple  water  could  do,  and  to  prevent 
the  fermentation  or  putrefaftion  which  the  matter  is 
apt  to  run  into  during  the  length  of  time  for  which 
Jthe  maceration  is  ofteH  continued.  But  fea  falt  feems 
Vather  to  harden  and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  and  re- 
folve,  both  vegetable  and  animal  fubjciSls ;  and  if  it 
■prevents  putrefaftion,  it  rriull,  on  that  very  account, 
be  injurious  rather  than  of  fervice.  The  rcfolution 
■tiere  aimed  at  approaches  near  to  a  beginning  putre- 
faflion  ;  and  faline  fubftances,  by  retarding  this,  pro- 
long the  macen-.tlon  far  Taeyond  the  time  that  would 
otherwife  be  ncceflary.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ope- 
rator, when  he  perceives  the  procefs  coming  near  this 
■pitch,  to  put  a  ffop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by  proceeding 
immediately  to  diftillation.  By  this  means  the  whole 
affair  will  be  finifhed  in  a  very  little  time,  with  at  leaft 
tqual  advantage  in  every  other  refpedt ;  provided  the 
■manual  operations  of  pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like, 
which  are  equally  necelTary  in  either  cafe,  be  minutely 
complied  with- 

Bodies  of  a  very  vifcous  and  compaft  texture  were 
'■direftcd,  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopcela,  to  be  fer- 
mented for  fome  days  with  a  little  yeft.  Half  their 
•quantity  of  water  is  fufficient  for  performing  the  fer- 
xnent  ition  ;  as  much  more  as  is  neceffary  is  to  be  added 
afterwards  before  the  diftillation.  This  procefs  un- 
-doubtedly  promotes  the  refolution  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
the  extrication  of  the  oil.  It  rarely  happens,  however, 
that  affiftances  of  this  kind  are  needful.  Particular 
•care  muft  be  had  not  to  continue  the  fermentation  too 
long  ;  or  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the  oil  lry  an  ill- 
tihofen  ferment,  or  ufing  too  large  a  quantity  bf  any. 

Some  chemifts  pretend,  that  by  the  addition  of  falts 
and  acid  fpirits  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain  more 
Oil  from  certain  vegetable  matters  than  could  poffibly 
fee  got  from  them  without  fuch  afliftance.  Experi- 
ments made  on  purpofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary :  this  at  leaft  is  conftantly  found 
to  be  true,  that  where  there  is  any  rcafon  to  think 
the  produce  greater  than  ufual,  the  quality  of  the  oil 
lis  proportionally  injured.  The  qu.  ntity  of  true  effen- 
tial  oil  in  vegetables  can  by  no  means  be  increafed ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in  them  may  be  eafily  fe- 
parated  without  any  addition  of  this  kind.  All  that 
"faline  matters  can  do  in  this  refpeft  i^  to  make'the 
■water  fufceptible  of  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it 
tan  fuftain  by  itfelf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry  up  a 
grofs  unftuous  matter  not  volatile  enough  to  rife  with 
pure  water :  this  grofs  matter,  mingling  with  the 
{>ure  oil;  increafes  the  quantity,  but  at  the  fame  time 
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muft  neceflarily  debafe  its  quality.   And  indeed;  when  Prcpara- 
water  alone  is  ufed,  the  oil  which  comes  over  about 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  remarkably  lefs  fragrant,  jj^^^^'^ 
and  of  a  thicker  confiftence,  than  that  which  rifes  at       ^  ,mtJ 
the  beginning  :  drftilled  a  fecond  time,  with  a  gentle  ^ 
heat,  it  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grofa  almoft  infipid 
rehnous  matter  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftruments  is  of  great  confc* 
quenee  for  the  performance  of  this  procefs  to  advan- 
tage. There  are  fome  oils  which  pafs  freely  over  the 
fwan-neck  of  the  head  of  the  common  ftill ;  others, 
lefs  volatile,  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high.  For 
obtaining  thefe  laft,  we  would  recommend  a  large  lov* 
head,  having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it.  In  this 
canal  the  oil  is  detained  on  its  firft  afcent,  and  thence 
conveyed  at  once  into  the  receiver,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  operator  ought  to  be 
expeditious  in  raifing  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
oil  may  freely  diftil ;  otherwife  the  oil  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  an  unneceiTary  heat ;  a  circumftance  v/hich 
ought  as  much  as  poffible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com- 
municates to  all  thefe  oils  a  difagrceable  impregnation, 
as  is  evident  from  their  being  much  lefa  grateful 
when  newly  diftilicd,  than  after  they  have  ftood  for 
fome  time  in  a  cool  place  ;  the  longer  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued, the  more  alteration  it  muft  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  diftil- 
lation the  heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling:  but  there 
are  many  alfo  which  rife  with  a  heat  confiderably  lefs; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  and  citron-peel,  of  the  flowers 
of  lavender  and  rofonary,  and  of  almoft  all  the  more 
odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much 
injured,  or  even  deftrdyed,  by  beating  or  bruifuig 
them  ;  it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the  immerfion  in  water 
in  the  prefent  procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  proportioii 
to  the  continuance  of  the  immerfion  and  the  heat : 
hence  oih,  diftilled  in  the  common  manner,  prove 
much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  fubjefts  them* 
felves.  For  the  diftillation  of  fubftances  of  this  clafa 
another  method  has  been  contrived  ;  inftead  of  being 
immerfed  in  water,  they  are  expofed  only  to  its  va- 
pour. A  proper  quantity  ef  water  being  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers 
are  laid  lightly  in  a  baflcet,  of  fuch  a  fize  that  it  may 
enter  into  the  ftill,  and  reft  againft  its  fides,  juft  above 
the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on,  and  the 
water  made  to  boil,  the  fteam,  percolating  through 
the  fubjeft,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  impairing  its 
fragrance,  and  carries  it  over  to  the  receiver.  Oils 
thus  obtained  pofl'efs  the  odour  of  the  fubjedl  in  an 
exquifite  degree,  and  have  nothing  of  the  difagrceable 
fcent  perceivable  in  thofe  diftilled  by  boiling  them  in 
water  in  the  common  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfervc,  that  thofe  oils  which 
rife  v/ith  a  lefs  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water,  are 
generally  called,  by  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  light  oils ;  and  thofe  which  require  the  heat 
of  water  ftrongly  boiling,  are  called  ponderous.  We 
have  avoided  thefe  expreffions,  as  they  might  be 
thought  to  relate  to  the  comparative  ^rawVia  of  the 
oils ;  with  which  the  volatility  or  fixednefs  have  no 
connection.  OUve  oil  is  lighter  than  moft  of  the  ef- 
Sf2  feotial 
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fentkl  oils ;  but  tlie  Iieat  requiiite  to  make  it  dill  11, 
exceeds  that  in  which  the  heavietl  elTential  oil  diftils, 
confiderably  more  than  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ex- 
'  ceeds  that  of  ice. 

The  water  employed  In  the  diftillation'of  effential 
oils  always  imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  fniell,  tafte,  and  colour,  which  it 
acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  retain  above  a  certain 
quantity ;  and  therefore,  fuch  as  has  Ijeen  already 
ufei  and  confequently  fuurnted  with  oil,  mfly  be  wU 
vantageoufly  employed,  inllead  of  common  water,  in 
a  fecond,  third,  or  any  future  diftiliation  of  the  faaie 
iubie6i. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  recommend,  not  the  wa- 
ter which  comes  over,  but  that  which  remains  in  the 
ilill,  to  be  ufed  a  fecond  time.  This  -can  be  of  no 
fervice  ;  as  containing  only  fuch  parts  of  the  vegetable 
as  are  inc^'pable  of  arifing  in  diftiilntion,  and  which 
ferve  only  to  impede  the  adtlon  of  the  water  as  a  men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  empyreuma. 

After  the  diftiliation  of  one  oil,  particular  care 
fnould  be  taken  to  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it  be  cm- 
ployed  in  the  diftiliation  of  a  different  pbnt.  Some 
oils,  thofe  of  wormwood  and  anlfecdti  for  inftance, 
adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out 
by  heat,  or  waftied  off  by  water:  the  beft  way  of 
cleanfing  the  worm  from  thefe,  1:^  to  run  a  little  fpirit 
of  wine  through  it. 

Effential  oils,  after  they  are  diftilleJ,  fiiould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  ftand  for  fome  days,  in  veffels  loofely  coveted 
with  paper,  till  they  have  loft  their  difagreeab'.2  fiery 
odour,  and  become  limpid :  then  put  them  up  in 
fmall  bottlep,  which  are  to  be  kej)t  quite  full,  clofrly 
flopped,  in  a  cool  place  :  with  thefe  cautions,  they  will 
retain  their  virtues  in  perfedlion  for  many  years. 

When  carclefsly  kept>  they  in  time  gradually  lofe 
their  iflavour,  and  become  grofs  and  thick.  Some 
endeavour  to  recover  them  after  they  have  undergone 
this  change,  by  grinding  them  with  about  thrice  their 
weight  of  comnwn  fait,  then  adding  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water,  and  diftilHng  them  afrefh  :  the  purer 
pnrt  rifes  thin  and  limpid,  poffeffing  a  great  degree 
of  the  priftine  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil;  though  in- 
ferior m  both  refpefts  to  the  original  oil.  This  rec- 
tification, as  it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  without 
the  fait  :  the  oils,  when  thus  altered,  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  ftate  with  the  turpeatineg,  and  other  thick- 
ened oily  juices,  which  readily  yield  their  purer  oil  in 
diftiliation  with  water  alone. 

When  effential  oils  have  entirely  loft  their  fmell, 
fome  recommend  adding  them  in  the  diftiliation  of  a 
frelh  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the  fame  plant  i  by  which 
means  they  are  faid  to  fatlate  therafelves  anew  with 
the  odorous  matter,  and  become  entirely  renovated.  This 
practice,  h,owevcr,  ought  doubtlefs  to  be  difapproved, 
83  being  no  other  than  a  fpecious  fophiftication ;  for 
it  can  do  no  more  than  divide,  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  aftive  matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 
alone. 

Effential  oils,  medicinally  confidered,  agree  in  the 
general  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat ;  in  particular 
virtues,  they  differ  as  miuih  as  the  fubjcft  from  which 
ihey  are  obtaioed,  the  oil  being  the  tUredi  principle 
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in  which  the  virtues,  or  st  Icaft  a  confrderable  part  of  ffspara- 
the  virtues,  of  the  feveral  fubjefts  refide.  Thus  the  ^ 
carminative  virtue  of  the  warm  feeds,  the  diur<;tic  of 
juaiiper-berries,  the  eramenagotrue  of  favin,  the  ner- 
vine  of  rofemary,  the  ftomachic  of  mint,  the  anti- 
fcorbutic  of  fcurvy-grafe,  the  cordial  of  aromacics, 
&c.  are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in  their  oil. 

There  is  another  remaricable  difference  in  effential 
oils,  the  foundation  of  which  is  k-fs  oLivioua,  viz.  the 
degree  of  their  pungency  and  heat.  Thefe  are  by- 
no  means  in  proportion,  as  might  be  expeAed,  to 
tbofe  of  the  fubjcft  they  were  drawn  fro:n.  The  oil 
of  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  is  very  pungent  and  fiery  ^ 
in  its  undiluted  ftate  it  Ts  almoft  cauftic ;  whereat* 
clrtvcs,  a  fpice  which  in  fubftancc  is  far  more:  punt/enE 
than  the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  far  Itrfs  1  >.  This 
difference  feems  to  depend  partly  on  the  quantity  of 
oil  afforded,  cinnmion  yiek'in;^'-  much  Itfs  than  cloves, 
and  confequently  having  its  ailive  mncter  concentrntedl 
into  a  fmaller  volume  ;  partly  on  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  aftive  parts  themfelves;  for  though  ef- 
fential oils  contain  al^vays  the  fpeciftc  odour  aud  fla- 
vour of  their  fubjs^ls,  whether  grateful  or  ungrateful, 
they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  pungency  ;  this 
refides  frequently  in  a  more  fixed  reffoous  matter,  and 
does  not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the  diftiliation  of 
cloves,  pepper,  and  fome  other  fpices,  a  part  of  their 
pungency  is  found  to  Eemain  behind  :  a  fimple  tinc- 
ture of  them  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  even  more 
pungent  than  their  pure  eflential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  ufed  fw  re' 
conciling  to  the  ftomach  medicines  of  themfelvcs  dif- 
guftful.  It  has  been  cuftomavy  to  employ  them  as 
corredors  for  the  refinous  purgatives  ;  an  ufe  which 
they  do  not  feem  to  be  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fej> 
vice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the  refin  fit  more 
eafily  at  firft  on  the  ftomach  :  far  from  abating  the 
irriiating  quality  on  which  the  virulence  of  its  0!>era>' 
tion  depends,  thefe  pungeot  oils  fuperadd  a  frefti  ftL- 
mulus. 

Effential  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  heat  and  pungency  ;  which  in  fome  1$ 
fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue 
produces  a  gangrtnous  efchar.  They  are  readily  im> 
bibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
veniently exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  timeB 
their  weight  of  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in  aqueoa* 
liquors,  and  thus  may  be  diluted  to  any  affigned  de- 
gree. Mucilages  alfo  render  them  m  fcible  with  wa- 
ter into  an  uniform  milky  liquor.  They  diffolve  like-. 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  more  fraL^rant  in  an  e^quai 
weight,  and  almolt  all  of  them  in  kfs  than  foar  timei 
their  own  quantity  v  thefe  foiutions  may  f>e  either 
taken  on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fyiups,  or  the  like ; 
on  mixing  them  with  water,  tie  liquor  grows  miiky^ 
and  the  oil  icparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally 
againtt  paralytic  complaints,  num!.>nefs,  pains,  an4 
aches,  cold  tumors,  and  in  other  cafes  where  partU 
cular  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  ftimulated.  The 
tooth-ach  is  foraetimes  relieved  by  a  drop  of  thefe  al» 
moft  cauftic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  and  cautiouffy 
iotroduced  into  the  hollow  tooth. 

JEJfentlal 
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EJfent'ial  a  I  of  an'ife^  L. 

caraiuayy 
lavender, 
I  peppermint, 
Jpearmlntf 
criganum^ 
pennyroyal, 
rcfeniary, 
jun'iper-herry, 
/njafras  rod. 

Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  ofF  by  diftilluion,  from  an 
alembic  vyich  a  large  refrigeratory  ;  but,  to  pre»enc 
an  empyreuma,  water  inuft  be  aiiclcd  to  the  iogre- 
dlent  ;  in  which  they  muft  be  macerated  before  di- 
ftiliaiion. 

T!ie  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oifindi- 
ftillation  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

EJftnlial  oils,  E.- 

Of  the  herbs  of  garden  mint, 

Of  peppermint , 

Offavin, 

Of  the  tops  of  rofemary, 

Of  the  flo-wering  fpikes  of  lavender ^ 

Of  tmifeeds. 

Of juniper-berries. 

Of fojfifras  root. 

Of  Jamaica  pepper. 

Thffe  are  prepared  ainaoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fimple  diftilled  waters,  excepting  that  for  procuring 
the  oil  a  fomewhat  lefs  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
ufed.  Seeds  and  woody  matters  are  firft  to  be 
bruifed  or  rafpsd.  The  oil  rifes  with  the  water  ; 
and  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier,  fwims  on  the  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  ^the  bottom,  from  which  it  is  af- 
terwards to  be  fe^arated. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  preparing 
thefe  dittilled  waters  nnd  oils,  fo  many  varieties  rauil 
neceflarily  take  place  from  the  goodnefa  of  the  fub- 
jed  itfelf,  its  texture,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
fuch  like  circumftances,  that  a  certain  and  general 
rule,  which  fhould  ftridlly  apply  to  cacli  example, 
can  fcarcely  be  laid  down  ;  wherefore  wc  have  only 
explained  the  general  method,  leaving  many  things 
to  be  varied  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 
To  the  dire<3ions  fur  preparing  thefe  effential  oils 

given  !)y  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  we 

fhall  here  next  fubjoin  a  few  remarks  on  their  medical 

properties. 

Effential  oil  of  anifeeds.     L.  E. 

Tbii  oil  poifeffes  the  tafte  and  fmtll  of  the  anifeeds 
in  pefeftion.  It  is  one  of  the  milde'>  of  the  diftilled 
oils ;  1 5  or  20  drops  may  be  taken  at  a  time  without 
danger,  though  common  praAice  rarely  goes  fo  far 
as  half  this  number.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  durable 
and  difftifive  ;  milk  drawn  from  the  breaft  after  ta- 
king it,  is  found  impregnated  with  its  odour  ;  and 
poffibly  this  may  be,  in  part,  the  foundation  of  the 
perioral  virtues  ufually  afcribed  to  it  ;  in  flatulencies 
and  colics,  it  is  faid  by  forae  to  be  lefs  efFcdtual  than 
the  feeds  themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that  it  congeals,  even 
when  the  air  is  not  fenfibly  cold,  into  a  butyraceous 
confifteace :  and  hence,  in  tlxe  diiUllation  of  it,  the 
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operartor  ought  not  to  be  over- folicitons  in  keeping Prepara- 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too  cool:  it  behoves 
him  rather  to  let  it  grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly  ^j^j^^' 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  ;  othervvife  the  oil  - 
congealing  may  fo  flop  up  the  worm,  as  to  endanger 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  ftill,  or  tit  lealt  a  confide- 
rabie  quantity  of  oil  v^rill  r.'raain  in  it. 

Effential  oil  of  caranvny  feeds.  L. 

The  flavc>ur  of  this  exadtly  refembles  that  of  the  1 63 
caraway  itfelf.  It  is  a  very  hoc  and  pungent  oil ;  a 
fingle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe,  and  five  or  fix  is  a 
very  large  one.  It  is  not  unfrequently  ufed  as  a  carmi- 
native ;  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  peculiarly  fer- 
victable  for  promoting  urine,  to  whiju  it  comrauni- 
cateb  fome  dei^ree  of  its  fmell. 

Effential  oil  of  lavender flonxers,    L.  E. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfeftion,  is  very  limpid,  of  a 
pleafant  ycUowith  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  pofTef- 
fiug  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar  fmell  generally 
admired  in  the  flowers.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe, 
both  externally  and  internally,  ia  paralytic  and  le- 
tbari^ic  complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftera.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to 
five  or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  mofl  fragrant  oil,  and 
conflderably  the  largcfl  quantity  of  it,  when  they  arc 
ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  leaves  begia 
to  fhow  themfelves :  the  feeds  give  out  extremely 
little.  The  flowers  may  be  feparated  from  the  reil  of 
the  plant,  by  drying  it  a  httle,  and  then  gently  beat- 
ing it  :  they  fhould  be  imm^ediately  committed  to  di- 
flillation,  and  the  procefs  conduced  with  a  well-regu- 
lated geutle  heat ;  too  great  heat  would  not  only 
change  the  colour  of  the  oil,  but  likewife  make  a  dif^ 
agreeable  alteration  in  its  fmell. 

Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint.    L.  E. 

This  poffefTcs  the  fmell,"  tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  164 
peppermint  in  perfctlion  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale  green- 
iili  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  pungency  and 
fubtilty  ;  and  difTufes,  almoft  as  foon  as  taken,  a  glow- 
ing warmth  through  the  whole  fyilem.  In  colics,  ac- 
companied with  great  coldnefs,.  and  in  fome  hyfteric 
corr.plaints,  it  is  of  excellent  fervice.  A  drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe. 

fffntial  oil  of  the  leaves  of  common  mint,     L.  E. 

This  oil  fmells  and  tafles  iirongly  of  the  mint,  but  i6_5 
is  in  both  refpefls  fomewhat  ids  agreeable  than  the 
herb  iifelf.  It  is  an  ufetui  flomachic  medicine  ;  and 
not  unfrequently  exhibited  in  want  of  appetite,  weak- 
nefs  of  fl®mach,  retching  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied  with  heat  or  infiam- 
mation  :  two  or  three  diops,  or  more,  are  given  ftw: 
a  dofe.  It  is  lilcewife  employed  externally  for  the 
fame  purpofes  ;  and  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  fto^ 
machic  plaHer  of  the  ihops. 

Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origanum,  L. 

This  oil  has  a  very  pungent  acnmonious  talle,  and  i^C 
a  penetrating  fmell.     It  has  been  chieft)'  employed 
externally  aa  an  errhinc  and  for  esfnig  pains  of  tb« 
teeth. 

Effiniiar 
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Ej/Jent'tal  oil  of  the  leaves  of  ^ennyroya'.  L. 

Th  is  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  refembles  the  original 
J  plant  ;  the  virtues  of*  which  it  likewife  poflefles.  It 
is  given  in  hyfteric  cafes,  from  one  to  four  or  five 
drops. 

EJ\ntial  oil  of  rofemary.    L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn  from  the  plant  in 
flower.  When  in  perfeftion,  it  is  very  light  and  thin, 
pale,  and  almc~  colourlefs  ;  "of  great  fragrancy,  though 
not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfdf  It  is 
recommended,  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  in  nervous 
and  hytteric  complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it  in  great 
•efteem  againft  epilepfies  and  fupprcflions  of  the  uterine 
purgations  occafioncd  by  v/eaknefs  and  inaftivity. 

fffential  oil  of  juniper  •berries.    L.  E, 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and  pungent  one;  of  a 
ftrong  flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a  ferviceable  c.rmina- 
tsve  and  ftomachic ;  iff  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more,  a 
ftimulacing,  determent,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue  ;  it 
feems  to  have  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  turpen- 
tines, or  th^ir  diftilled  oil ;  like  which  it  coramuni* 
cate>s  a  violent  fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides  partly  in  veficles 
fpread  through  the  fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  partly 
in  little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds :  when  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  the  oil  hardened  into  a  refmous  fubftance, 
It  becomes  vifible,  on  breaking  the  feeds,  in  form  of 
little  tranfparent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
this  oil  to  advantage,  we  ouL^ht,  previous  to  the  diflil- 
lation,  to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly,  fo  as  to  break 
the  feeds,  and  entirely  lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 

EJfentlal  oil  of  fajfafras.    L.  E. 

Thi^  18  the  moft  ponderous  of  all  the  known  elfen- 
tial  oils,  but  rifes  in  diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe :  it 
appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a  moderately  pungent 
tafte,  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  exactly  refembling  that  of 
the  faffafras.  It  ftands  greatly  commended  as  a  fudo- 
rific,  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  juices:  it  is  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  humoral  afthmas  and 
coughs.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  ; 
thoi'.gh  GeofFroy  goes  aS  Tar  as  twenty. 

The  decoftion  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  affords  by  infpifTation  an  ufeful  extraft,  of  a  mild, 
bitterifh,  fubaftringent  tafte.  Hoffman  fays,  he  has 
given  it  with  great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  as  a 
corroborant  in  cacheftic  cafes,  in  the  decline  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  and  for  abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

EJfentlal  oil  of  faxnn  leaves .    L.  E. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which,  in  former  editions 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  were  direfted  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diftillation  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  nectffary  ;  for  favin  yields,  without 
fermentation,  and  even  without  any  fuch  maceration, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  oil  of  favin  is  a  ce' 
lebrated  uterine  and  emmenagogue  :  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  medicine  of  great  fervice 
though  not  capable  of  performing  what  it  has  been 
often  reprefented  to  do.  The  dofe  is,  two  or  three 
4rop8,,  or  more. 
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EJfentlal  oil  of  jfamaka pepper.  E. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a  fuc-  *v""''P 
cedaneum  to  thofc  of  fon)e  of  the  clearer  fpices.    It  is'*  " 
of  a  fine  pale  colour;  in  flavour  more  agreeable  than  i 
the  oil  of  cloves,  snd  not  far  fiiort  of  that  of  nutmegs. 
It  finks  in  water,  like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 

Oil  offojfil  tar.  L. 
Diftil  foffil  tar,  the  bitumen  petroleum,  in  a  fand  heat.  i 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  tar  will  be  more  or  lefs 
thin  according  to  the  continuance  of  the  diftillation ; 
and  by  its  continuance  the  tar  will  at  laft  be  reduced 
to  a  black  coal ;  and  then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfectly  fluid.  This  oil  has  a  pro- 
perty fimilar  to  that  of  the  tinfture  of  nephritic  v.  ood 
in  water,  appearing  tiu  '  when  looked  upon,  but  of  an 
orange  colour  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
light.  By  long  keeping  it  Idfes  this  propeity.  It  ig 
lefs  difagreeable  than  forae  of  the  other  empyreunnatic 
oils  which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeia, 
fuch  as  the  oleum  lateritium,  though  very  acrid  and 
ftimulating. 

Oil  of  turpentine.  L. 

Take  of  common  turpentine  five  pounds  ;  water  four  i 
pnits.    Diftil  the  turpentine  with  the  water  from 
an  alembic  of  copper.    After  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  what  remains  is  yellow  refin. 

ReSlJied  oil  of  turpentine.  L. 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine  one  pound;  water  four  pints.  I 
Diftil. 

The  prorefs  here  propofed  for  reaifying  this  oil,  is 
not  only  tedious  but  accompanied  -with  danger.  For 
unlefs  the  luting  be  very  clofe,  fome  of  the  vapour  will 
be  apt  to  get  through  ;  and  if  this  catch  fire,  it  will 
infallibly  burft  the  veffels.  'i^his  reaified  oil,  which 
in  many  pharmacopoeias  is  ftyled  asthereal,  does  not 
confiJerably  differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell,  tafte,  or 
medical  qualities,  from  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  this  effential  oil  has 
been  ftyled,  is  not  unfrequently  taken  internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  And  in  thefe  ways  It  has  fome- 
times  a  confiderable  effc-a  when  taken  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  few  drops  only.  It  has,  however,  been  gi't'en 
in  much  larger  dofes,  efpecially  when  mixed  with  ho- 
ney. Recourfe  has  principally  been  had  to  fuch  dofes 
in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  particularly  in  thofe 
modifications  of  it  which  are  ftyled/aW/V^z  and  lumbago. 
But  they  have  not  been  often  fuccefsful,  and  fome- 
times  they  have  had  the  effed  of  inducing  bloody 
urine. 

Animal  oil.  L. 

Take  of  oil  of  hartfhorn  one  pound.    iDiftil  three  i 
times. 

Reajied  Oil  of  horns,  or  animal  oil.  E. 

Take  of  cmpyreumatic  oil,  newly  diftilled  from  the  j 
horns  of  animals,  as  much  as  you  will.    Diftil  with 
a  gentle  heat,  in  a  matrafs  furniftied  with  a  head, 
as  long  as  a  thin  colourlefs  oil  comes  over,  which  Is 
to  be  freed  of  alkaline  fait  and  fpirit  by  means  of 

water. 
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water.  That  this  oil  may  remain  limpid  and  uood, 
it  ought  to  be  put  up  in  fmall  phials,  completely 
^"  filled  and  inverted,  having  previoufly  put  into  each 
phial  a  fev?  drops  of  water,  that  on  inverting  it  the 
water  may  interpofe  itfelf  between  the  oil  and  the 
mouth  of  the  phial. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed  in  this  procefs  fhould 
be  confiderable  :  for  it  lea^^es  fo  much  hlack  matter 
behind  in  the  feveral  diftiliations,  that  it  is  reduced  at 
laft  to  a  fmall  portion  of  its  original  quantity.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  product  is  rendered  tnore  limpid>  by 
mixing  the  oil  with  quicklime  into  a  foft  pafte  ;  the 
lime  keeping  down  more  of  the  grofs  matter  than 
would  remain  without  fuch  an  addition.  The  quick- 
lime may  here  alfo  perhaps  aft  by  abftrafting  fixed 
air  ;  to  the  abfovption  of  which  we  are  difpofed  to 
refer  in  fome  meafure  the  fpoiling  of  the  oil  on  ex- 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

The  oil  was  firft  introduced  by  Dippelius,  whefe 
name  it  has  fince  generally  borne. 

Animal  oils  thus  reftified,  are  thin  and  limpid,  of 
a  fubtle,  penetrating,  not  difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte. 
They  are  ftrongly  recommended  as  anodynes  and  an- 
tifpafmodics,  in  dofes  from  15  to  30  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm  and  fweet  fleep, 
which  continues  often  for  20  hours,  without  being 
followed  by  any  languor  or  debility,  hut  rather  leaving 
the  patient  more  alert  and  cheerful  than  before  ;  that 
they  procure  likewife  a  gentle  fweat,  without  increa- 
fing  the  heat  of  the  blood  :  that  given  to  20  drops  or 
more,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  fix  hours  before  the  ac- 
ccflion  of  an  intermittent  fever,  they  frequently  remove 
the  diforder ;  and  that  they  are  likewife  a  very  gene 
rous  remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical  epilepfies 
and  in  convulfive  motions,  efpecially  if  gives  before 
the  ufiial  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  proper 
evacuations 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vegetables,  reftified  in 
the  fame  manner  by  repeated  diftiliations,  fufftr  a  like 
change  with  the  animal ;  lofin^  their  dark  colour  and 
offenfive  fmell,  and  !  ecoming  limpid,  penetrating,  and 
agreeable  :  in  this  ftatc  they  are  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oil,  to  be  anodyne,  antifpafmodic,  and  diapho 
retic  or  fudorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  the  empy- 
reumatic oils  difi"olve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the 
oftener  they  are  reAified  or  rediftilled,  they  diffolve 
the  more  readily  ;  a  circumftance  in  which  they  differ 
remarkably  from  effential  oils,  which,  by  repeated  di- 
ftiliations, become  more  and  more  difficult  of  folu- 
-tion. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  really  poffefs  the  virtues 
that  have  been  afcribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  lieen 
fufficiently  determined  by  experience  ;  the  tedioufnefs 
and  trouble  of  the  rcftitication  having  prevented  their 
coming  into  general  ufe,  or  being  often  made.  They 
are  liable  alfo  to  a  more  material  inconvenience,  in  re- 
gard to  their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnefs  in  their 
"quality  :  for  how  perfeftly  foever  they  be  reftified, 
they  gradually  lofe  in  keeping  the  qualities  they  had 
received  from  that  procefs,  and  return  more  and  more 
towards  their  original  fetid  ftate. 

0/7  and fait  ef  amber.  E. 

Take  equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to  a  powder  and 
of  pure  fan,d.    Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
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glafs  retort,  of  which  the  mjxtu#  may  fill  one  half ;  Prepara- 
*hen  adapt  a  large  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand  fur-^°'^' ^jj.'^ 
nace,  with  a  fire  gradually  increafed.    At  fifft  a^jg^f" 
fpirit  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil ;  then      ^   1  ■> 
more  yellow  oil,  along  with  a  little  fait  ^-  and  en 
raifing  the  heat,  more  of  the  fait,  with  a  reddifh 
and  black  coloured  oil.    When  the  diftillation  is 
finiHied,  empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver  ;  and. 
having  colieded  together  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it '  y  gentle  preflure  between  the  folds 
of  blotting  paper ;   then  purify  it  by  folution  in 
warm  water  and  by  cryftdlization. 

RtBlfiid  oil  of  amber. 

Diftil  the  oil  in  a  glafs  retort  wich  fix  times  Its  quan-  t^g^ 
tity  of  water  till  two-thirds  of  the  water  have  paiTed 
into  the  receiver ;  then  feparate  the  reilified  oil 
from  the  water,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  in  clofe.  fhut 
vefiels.  E. 

Take  of  oil  of  amber  one  pound.  Dillil  three  times.  L. 

The  London  college  introduce  their  diredions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  fal  and  oleum  fuccini  at  an  after 
part  of  their  work,  under  the  head  of  faks.  Here  we- 
may  only  obferve,  that  they  direct  it  to  be  preiiarcd 
from  the  amber  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  fand.  .„  * 
But  this  makes  no  elTential  difference  in  the  article 
when  prepared. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  lejefted  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  fpirit,  as  being  nothing  elfe  than  the 
watery  parts,  fraught  with  the  inert  impurities  of  the 
bitumen  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  fait.  In  the 
diftillation  of  amber,  the  fire  muft  for  fome  time  be 
continued  gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree  at  which 
water  boils,  till  the  aqueous  phlegm  and  thin  oil  have 
arifen  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  llowly  increafed.  If 
the  fire  were  urged  haftily,  the  amber  would  fwell  up, 
and  rife  in  its  whole  fubftance  into  the  receiver,  with- 
out  undergoing  the  required  decompofition  or  fepara- 
tion  of  its  parts.  When  fand  or  fimilar  intermedia  are 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  this  rarefaction,  and 
the  fire  may  be  raifed  fomewhat  more  expeditioufly  : 
though  this  little  advantage  is  perhaps  more  than  coun- 
tei  balanced  by  the  room  which  the  fand  takes  up  in 
the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the  receiver  unluted,, 
that  it  may  be  occafionally  removed  as  the  fait  rifes 
and  concretes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort;  from  whence 
it  is  every  now  and  then  fcraped  out  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  carrying  it  down  into  the  receiver.  When 
grofs  thick  oil  begins  to  arife,  and  no  more  fait  ap- 
pears, the  diftillation  is  ttopt,  though  it  might  perhaps 
be  continued  longer  to  advantage. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us  (in  a  curious  diftertation  on  thcr 
fait  of  amber,  publiftied  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the. 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berh'n),  ihat^ 
the  Pruffian  workmeji,  who  prepare  large  quantities  of 
this  fait  for  exportation,  from  cuttings  ;ind  fmall  pieces- 
of  amber,  perform  tbe  diftillation  without  any  inter- 
medium, and  in  an  open  fire  :  that  fweeping  out  the 
fait  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  fouf;d  too  trou- 
blefome,  they  fuffer  the  oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the. 
receiver,  and  afterwards  feparate  it  by  means  of  bibu- 
lous paper,  which  imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the  fait; 
dry  ;  which  paper  is  afterwards  fqueezed  and  diftilied:: 
that  they  continue  the  diftillation  till  all  that  can  be^ 
4.  foxcedi 
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forcexi  over  has  fcn'fen,  taking  care  only  to  catch  the 
laft  thick  oil  in  a  feparate  receiver  ;  and  that  from 
this  they  extract  a  confiderabic  quantity  of  fait,  by 
J  fhaking  it  in  a  ftrsng  vclTel  with  three  or  four  frefh 
portions  of  hot  water,  and  evaporating  and  cryflalii- 
zing  the  filtered  waters. 

The  fpirk  of  amber,  fo.  called,  is  no  more  than  a 
Xolution  of  a  fmall  proporcion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm  or 
vf-ater  ;  and  therefore  is  very  properly  employed  for 
difiolving  the  fait  in  order  co  its  CTyilalh'zation. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  F.;ur;h  of  the  oil  as  fpongy 
paper  will  imbibe,  retnins  fo  much  as  to  ap^ar  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  Mr  Pott  fays,  the  method  he  has 
found  to  fucceed  beft,  and  with  leaft  lofs,  is,  to  diffolve 
the  fait  in  hot  water,  and  put  into  the  paper,  through 
which  the  folution  is  to  be  filtered,  a  little  cotton 
flightly  moiflened  with  oil  of  amber  :  this,  he  fays, 
detains  a  good  deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and  the  fo- 
lution palTes  through  the  more  pure.  The  liquor  be- 
ing evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  fire,  as  that  of  a 
water-bath,  and  fet  to  fnoot,  the  firft  cryftals  prove 
tranfparent,  with  a  flight  yellowifh  tinge  ;  but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily,  and  bitter,  and  are 
therefore  to  l)e  further  depurated  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  whole  quantity  of  cryftals  amovrnts  to  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  crude  am!^er  employed. 
By  fublimation  from  fca-falt,  as  diredfed  in  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  pharniacopceia,  the  fait  is 
thought  to  be  more  perfectly  and  more  expeditioufly 
purified  :  Mr  Pott  olijeils  to  fublimation,  that  a  jiart 
■fof  the  fait  iii  deconipofed  by  ii,  a  coaly  matter  being 
left  behind,  even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly  puri- 
fied by  cryiiallization  :  it  may  be  prefumed,  however, 
that  this  coal  proceeds  rather  from  the  burning  of 
f«me  remains  of  the  oily  maner,  than  from  the  decora- 
pofition  of  any  part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a  penetrating,  fubaftringent, 
acid,  taf^e.  It  difTolves  both  in  water  and  in  re«SLified 
fpirit;  though  not  rc.dily  in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  all 
in  the  latter  without  the  afiiftancc  of  heat :  of  cold 
water  in  lumKier,  it  requires  for  its  folution  about 
twenty  times  its  own  weight ;  of  boiling  water  only 
about  twice  its  weight.  Expofed  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  to 
a  heat  little  greater  than  that -of  boiling  water,  it  flrfl 
melts,  then  riies  in  a  white  fume,  and  concretes  again 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  into  line  white  flakea, 
leaving,  unlefs  it  was  perfectly  pure,  a  little  coaly 
matter  behind.  It  effervefces  with  alkalis  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them  neutral  compounds 
mucla  refembling  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame  alkalis 
and  vegetable  acids.  Mixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
ro  fenfihle  commotion.  Ground  with  fixed  a-kaline 
falts,  it  does  not  exhaie  any  urinous  odour.  By  thefe 
charafters,  it  is  conceived  this  fait  may  be  readily  di- 
llinguifned  from  all  the  other  matters  that  have  been 
mixed  with  or  vended  for  it.  Witli  regard  to  its  vir- 
tue, it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and,  on  account 
of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  oil,  antihyfteric  : 
Boerhaave  gives  it  the  cItara<Ster  of  d'turetlcorum  et  anti- 
hyjlericorum  pr'inccps.  Its  great  price,  however,  has 
prevented  its  coming  much  into  ufe  ;  and  perhaps  its 
real  virtues  are  r.ot  equal  to  the  opinion  generally  en- 
tertained of  them. 

The  reftified  oil  has  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmcll,  and 
a  pungent  acrid  tafte.    Given  in  a  dofc  of  ten  or 
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twelve  drops,  it  heats,  ftimulates,  an^  promotes  the  ^repa 
fluid  fecretions  :  it  is- chiefly  celebrated  in  hyifterical^'"''*^ 
diforders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purg-ations.jjoj,5_^ 

Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for  weak  ^ 

or  paralytic  limbs  and  rheumatic  pains.  This  oil  dif- 
fers from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
agrees  with  the  mineral  petcolea,  in  not  being  foluble 
either  in  its  redfified  or  unreAified  flate,  by  fpirit  of 
wine,-  fixed  alkaline  lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline  Ipirits  ; 
tiie  oil,  after  long  digefbioo  or  agitation,  feparating 
as  freely  sa  common  oil  -does  from  water. 

Oil  ef  •wine.  L. 

Take  alcoliol,  vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint.  Mix  jS 
them  by  degrees,  and  diftil;  taking  care  that  no 
black  foam  pafTes  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the 
oily  part  of  the  diftilled  lix^uor  from  the  volatile  vi- 
triolic acid.  To  the  oily^  part  add  as  much  water 
of  pure  kali  as  is  fufiicient  to  take  away  the  fulpiiu- 
reou3  fmell  :  then  diftil  the  ether  with  a  gentle 
heat.  The  oil  of  wine  remains  in  the  tetort,  fwim- 
ming  on  the  watery  liquor,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
feparated. 

Some  caution  is  requifite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors, 
that  the  confequent  heat  and  ebnllition,  which  would 
not  only  diflipate  a  part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard 
the  breakiflg  of  the  vcfFel  and  the  hurt  of  the  opera:- 
tor,  may  be  avoided.  The  fecureft  way  is  to  add  -the 
vitriolic  acid  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
waiting  till  the  firft  addition  be  incorporated  before 
another  quantity  be  put  in.  By  this,  the  enfuing  heat 
is  inconfiderable,  and  the  mixture  is  cfFeifted  without 
inconvenience. 

EJfcnttal  oil  of  toormlvood.  RofT. 

Let  the  frefti  leaves  of  wormwood  flightly  dried  be  jg 
macerated  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  water,  and 
then  fubjeft  to  diftillation  ;  and  let  the  oil  which 
Gomes  over  be  feparated  from  the  water  which  ac- 
companies it. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrateful  oils :  it  fmells. 
ftrongly  of  the  wormwood,  and  contains  its  particular 
naufeous  tafte,  but  has  little  or  nothing  of  its  bitter- 
nefs,  this  remaining  entire  in  the  decoAIon  left  after 
the  diftillation  :  Its  colour,  when  drawn  from  the  freih 
herb,  is  a  dark  green  ;  from  the  dry,  a  hrownifh  yel- 
low. This  oil  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  a  mild 
anodyne  in  fp;ifmodic.  contiaftions  ;  for  this  purpofe^ 
he  directs  a  dram  of  it  to  be  dllTolved  in  an  ounce  of 
reAIfied  fpirit  of  w  ine,  and  feven  or  t  ight  drops  of  the  . 
mixture  taken  for  a  dofe  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Boerhaave  greatly  comiTicnds,  in  tertian  fevers,  a  me- 
dicated liquor  compofed  of  about  feven  grains  of  this 
oil  ground  hrfl  with  a  dram  of  fugar,  then  with  two 
drams  of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  an  i  afterwards  dif- 
folved  in  fix- ounces  of  the  diftilled  water  of  the  fame 
plant  :  two  hours  before  the  fit  is  expected,,  the  pa- 
tient, is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
then  to  drink  two  ounces  of  the  liquor  eviiry  quartet- 
of  an  hour  till  the  two  hours  are  expired  :  by  this 
means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this  kind  are  generally 
cured  with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided  there  be  no  fchir- 
rofity  or  fuppuratlon.  The  oil  of  wormwood  ia 
employed  chitfty  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  for  thia  purpofe 
is  fometimes  applied  hoik  externally  to  the  bellyr  and, 
^  takeiii 
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mti"    taken  Jntefnally  {  it  k  moft  conveniently  exhibited  in 
j,^   the  form  of  pills,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

In  the  fame  manner  with  the  oil  of  wormwoo%  the 
following  oils,  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the 
phc.rmacopoeia  Roflica,  are  alfo  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared* 

FJfcntiai  oil  of  orange  Jlins.  RofT. 

EJJince  of  lemons, 

,  Ofthefe  eflential  oils,  as  exifting  in  a  feparate  flate 
in  the  growing  vegetable,  we  have  already  offered 
fome  obfci vations.  They  are  obtained  in  a  very  pure 
ftate  *Ljy  diftiUation.  They  are  now  rejeded  from  our 
pharmacoposias,  being  employed  rather  as  perfumes 
than  as  medicineB.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  effence  of  lemons,  which  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
fmell,  very  nearly  as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  frefh  ped; 
it  is  one  of  the  lightcfl  and  mofl:  volatile  elTential  oils 
we  have,  perfeftly  limpid,  and  almofl  colourltfs.  It 
is  taken  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drops,  a=!  a  cordial,  in 
■weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  &c,  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fine  flavour  to  the  of- 
ficinal volatile  aromatic  fpitit  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, or  the  compound  fpin't  of  ammonia,  as  it  is  now 
ftyled  by  that  of  the  London  :  and  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  it  enters  the  formula  of  both  colleges,  alth©' 
neither  of  them  has  given  it  a  place  among  their  pre- 
parations, probably  as  it  is  one  of  thofe  articles  which 
the  apothecary  rarely  prepares  for  himfelf.  When 
foap  is  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  this  oil  they  are  thought  to  fit  more  eafi- 
ly  on  the  flomach. 

Effenttal  oil  of  cloves,  RofT. 

1  This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water,  and  is 
not  eafily  elevated  in  diftillatton  ;  if  the  water  which 
-comes  over  be  returned  on  the  remHining  cloves,  and 
the  diftiUation  repeated,  fome  more  oiLwill  generally 
be  obtained,  though  much  Inferior  in  quality  to  the 
Srfti  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  defcribed  as  being 
in  tafle  exceffively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a  gold  yel- 
low colour,"  ( Boerh. procejf,).  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofition  which  we  receive  under  this  name  from  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the  mild- 
er oils ;  it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  (duly  di- 
luted) to  the  quantity  of  lo  or  12  drops  or  more. 
Nor  is  its  colour  at  all  yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelcfsly  kept,  or  diftilled  by  too  violent  a  fire  : 
wbea  in  perfection,  it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  of  a 
pleafant,  moderately  warm,  and  pungent  tafte,  and  a 
very  agreeable  fmell,  much  refembling  that  of  the  fpice 
itfelf.  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  expreffed  oil,  as  evidently  appears  upon  exa- 
mining it  by  diftiUation.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
the  addition  to  which  it  owes  its  acrimony.  A  mean 
proportion  of  a  refmous  extraft  of  cloves  communi- 
cates to  a  large  one  of  oil  a  deep  colour,  and  a  great 
degree  of  acrimony. 

EJfentiul  oil  of  camomile.  RofF. 

•  An  oil  of  camomile  had  formerly  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  made  by  infufion  of  the  recent  plant, 
and  its  flowers  in  olive  oil  j  and  again  feparating  it  by 
Vot. XIV.  Parti. 
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preCTure  after  impregnating  it  with  the  aftive  part*  of  Prep^"- 
tbe  plant  by  heat.    This,  however,  was  intended  only 
for  external  application ;  but  the  efTential  oil  is  meant  ^^^^^^ 
to  be  ufed  internally.'  '.-  \  <  ■  i< 

It  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a  flrong  not  ungrateful 
fmeU,  refembling  that  of  the  flowers:  its  colour  is  yel- 
low, with  a  caft  of  greenifh  or  brown.  It  is  fometimea 
given  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a  carminative,  in 
hyfteric  difordere,  and  Hkewlfe  as  a  vermifuge  :  it  may 
be  conveniently  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread. 

Oil  of  cinnamon.  RofT. 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely  hot  an^  pungent,  of  a  185 
moft  agreeable  flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinnamon  it- 
felf. In  cold  languid  cafes,  and  debilities  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  it  is  onq  of  the  mofl  immediate  cordials 
and  refloratlves.  The  dofe  is  one,  two,  or  three  drops: 
which  muft  always  be  carefully  diluted  by  the  media- 
tion of  fagar,  &c,;  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of  thia 
oil,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  undi- 
luted, produces,  as  Boerhaave  obferves,  a  gangrenous 
efchar.  In  the  diflillation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  Is 
required  ;  and  the  low  head,  with  a  channel  round  it, 
recommended  for  the  diflillation  of  the  lefs  volatile 
oils,  is  particularly  necefTary  for  this,  which  is  one  of 
the  leaft  volatile,  and  which  is  afforded  by  the  fplce  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  The  diftilled  water  retains 
no  fmall  portion  of  the  oil ;  but  this  oil  being  very 
ponderous,  great  part  of  it  fublides  from  the  water, 
on  Handing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  cOol  place. 

EJfential  ell  of fennel  feeds,  RofT. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fennel- feeds  is  much  186 
more  elegant  and  agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mildcfl  of  thcfe  preparations : 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with  that 
of  anifeeds ;  to  which  It  is  llkewife  fimilar  in  flavour, 
thoHgh  far  more  grateful.  It  Is  given  from  two  or 
three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a  carminative,  in  cold 
indifpofitions  of  the  flomach  ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of 
coughs  for  promoting  expeftoration. 

EJfential  oil  of  rhodium.  RofT. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous,  and  principally 
employed  as  a  perfume  in  fccnting  pomatums,  and  the 
like.  Cuftom  has  not  as  yet  received  any  preparation 
of  this  elegant  aromatic  wood  into  internal  ufe  among 


us. 


EJfential  oil  of  mace,  Roflf. 


The  effentlal  oil  of  mace  is  moderately  pungent, 
very  volatile,  and  of  a  flrong  aromatic  fmell,  like  that 
of  the  fpice  itfelf.  It  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pnle 
yeUowIfh  colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker  and  dark- 
er coloured  oil  at  the  bottom.  This  oil,  taken  inter- 
nally to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops,  is  celebrated  in 
vomiting,  fingultus,  and  colic  pains  ;  and  in  the  fame 
complaints  it  has  alfo  been  advifed  to  be  apphed  exter- 
nally to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is,  however,^but  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops. 

EJfential  oil  of  marjoram.  RofT. 

This  oil  is  vefy  hot  and  penetrating,  in  flavour  not 
near  fo  agreeable  as  the  marjoram  itfelf ;  when  in  per- 
fe&ion,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  j  by  long  keeping, 
T  t  it 
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It  turns  reddifti :  If  dlftilled  with  too  great  a  heat,  it 
rifes  of  this  colour  at  firft.  It  is  fuppofed  by  forae  to 
be  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  relaxations,  obftruAions, 
and  musous  difcharg€«  of  the  uterus  :  the  dofc  is  one 
or  two  drops. 

Efential  oil  of  nutmegs.  RofT. 

The  efientlal  oil  of  nutmegs  poffenesthe  flavour  and 
aromatic  virtues  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat 
lefs  grateful. 

EJfential  oil  of  rue.  RofT. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  v<?ry  acrid  tafte,  and  a  penetra- 
ting fmell,  refembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  rather 
more  unpleafant.  It  is  fometimes  made  ufc  of  in  hy- 
fteric  diforders  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  alfo  in 
epilepfies  proceeilinjs;  from  a  relsxed  ftateo'f  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparine^ly.  The  largeft  quan- 
tity is  obtained  from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready  to 
fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to  fhow  themfelves :  Suit- 
able maceration,  previous  to  the  diftillation,  is  here  ex- 
tremely neceflary. 

EJfential  oil  of  favory.  Roff. 

Savory  yields  on  diftillation  a  fmall  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  of  great  fubtihty  aad  volatility ;  and  it  is 
unqueftlonably  an  aftive  article,  but  among  us  it  is 
not  employed  in  medicine. 

EJfential  oil  of  tanjy.  RoflT. 

Tanfy  yields  on  diftillation  an  oil  of  a  greenifli  co- 
lour inclining  to  yellow.  It  fmelis  ftrongly  of  the  herb, 
and  poffefles  at  leaft  its  aromatic  property  in  a  concen- 
trated ftate. 

Oil  of  wax.  Dan. 

Melt  yellow  bees- wax  with  twice  its  quantity  of  fand, 
and  diftil  in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand-furnace.  At 
firft  an  acid  liquor  rifes,  and  afterwards  a  thick  oil, 
which  fticks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  unlefs  it  be 
heated  by  applying  live  coal.    This  may  be  refti- 
fied  into  a  thin  oil,  by  diftilling  it  feveral  times, 
without  addition,  in  a  fand-heat. 
Boerhaave  diredls  the  wax,  cut  in  pieces,  to  be  put 
into  the  retort  firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it ;  when 
as  much  fand  may  be  peured  thereon  as  will  fill  the 
remaining  half.    This  is  a  neater,  and  much  lefs  trou- 
Mefome  way,  than  melting  the  wax,  and  mixing  it 
with  the  fand  before  they  are  put  into  the  retort.  The 
author  above-mentioned  highly  commends  this  oil 
againft  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the  fldn,  and  other  like 
purpofes  :  the  college  of  Strafburgh  fpeak  alfo  of  it 
being  given  internally,  and  fay  it  is  a  powerful  diure- 
tic (ingens  diureticumj  in  dofes  from  two  to  four  or 
more  drops ;  but  its  difagrecable  fmell  has  prevented 
its  coming  into  ufe  among  us. 

The  number  of  effential  oils  which  have  nowajjlace 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  and 
likewifc  in  the  foreign  ones  of  modern  date,  is  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  formerly  ;  and  perhaps  thofe  ftill 
retained  afford  a  fufficient  variety  of  the  more  aftivc 
and  ufeful  oils.  Moft  of  the  oils  mentioned  above, 
particularly  thofe  which  have  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopcsias,  are  prepared  by  our 
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chemifts  in  Britain,  and  arc  eafily  procurable  in  a  to-Prepara 
lerable  degree  of  perfeftion  :  but  the  oils  from 
more  expenfive  fpices, though  ftill  introduced  among  the  (j^ugj 
preparations  in  the  foreign  pharmacoposias,  are,  when 
employed  among  us,  ufually  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
rot  an  eafy  matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  fit  for 
ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adulterations  eafily  difcoveraK-le. 
The  groffer  abufes,  indeed,  may  be  readily  detefted  : 
thiis,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  it  will 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water  ;  if  with  expreffed 
oils,  reftified  fpirit  will  diffolve  the  effential,  and  leave 
the  other  behind^  if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dip- 
ping a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  dryirg  it 
with  a  gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by 
its  fmell.  But  the  more  fubtle  artifts  have  contrived 
other  methods  of  fophiftication,  which  elude  all  trials 
of  this  kind. 

Sorne  have  looked  upon  the  fpccific  gravity  of  oils 
as  a  certain  criterion  of  their  genuinencfs ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a  table  of  the  gravity  of  fe- 
veral. This,  however,  is  not  to  be  abfolutely  depend- 
ed on  :  for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjefls,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe  drawn 
from  different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whofe  oil* 
ufually  fink  in  water,  yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  di- 
ftilled,  an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is  neverchelefs 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in 
the  diftillation  of  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
laft  runnings  of  foine  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fomc- 
times  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  effential  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties- 
of  folubility  in  fpirit  of  wine,  indiffolubility  in  water, 
mifcibility  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  &c. 
it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  varioufly  mixed  with  each 
other,  or  the  dearer  fophifticated  with  the  cheaper,, 
without  any  poffibility  of  difcovering  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  would  not  be 
of  much  advantage  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had  infal- 
lible criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every  individual  oil. 
It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  they  be  good,  as  that 
they  ht  genuine;  for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  di- 
ftillation and  long  and  carelefs  keeping,  are  often 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common  fo- 
phifticated ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be  the  only  certain  tefts 
of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a  bark 
ftiould  have  in  every  refpedl  the  appearance  of  good 
cinnamon,  and  ftiould  be  proved  indifputably  to  be 
the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  ;  yet  if  it  want 
the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a  low  degree, 
we  rejeft  it ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil. 
It  is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  comparlfons  with 
fpecimens  of  known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodnefs  cither  of  the  drugs  themfelves  or  of  their  oils. 

Moft  of  the  effential  oils,  indeed,  arc  too  hot  and 
pungent  to  be  tafted  with  fafety  j  and  the  fmell  of  the 
fubjeft  is  fo  much  concentrated  in  them,  that  a  fmall 
variation  in  this  refpeft  is  not  eafily  diflinguil^ed ;  bat 
we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any  affignable  degree. 
A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffolvtd  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  received  on  a  bit  of  fugar,  and  diffolved  by  that  in- 
termedium in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which 
it  thus  impregnates  with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of 
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flavour  which  it  communicates  to  a  certain  determinate 
quantit)',  will  be  the  meafure  of  the  degree  of  good- 
nefs  of  the  oil. 

We  fliall  here  fubjoin  the  refult  of  feme  experiments, 
fhowing  the  quantity  of  ejfential  oil  obtained  from  different 
vegetables^  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  table.  The  firft 
column  contains  the  names  of  the  refpeftive  vegetable 
fubftances;  the  fecond,  the  quantity  of  each  which 
was  fubmitted  to  the  diftillation  ;  and  the  third,  the 
quantity  of  oil  obtained.  In  every  other  part  of  this 
article,  where  pound  a^eights  are  mentioned,  the  Troy 
pound  of  12  ounces  is  meant:  but  thefe  experiments 
having  been  all  made  by  a  pound  of  i6  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  let  down  the  matter  of  faft  in 
the  original  weights  :  efpecially  as  the  feveral  mate- 
rials, in  the  large  quantity  commonly  required  for  the 
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diftillation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by  weights  of  the  fame  Prepara- 
kind.    But  to  remove  any  ambiguity  which  might  arife  ^'"^"^  . 
from  hence,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  more  ^^^"j'^"'^' 
readily  of  the  produ<ft,  a  reduftion  of  the  weights  is  ....if 
given  in  the  next  column  ;  which  Ihows  the  number  of 
parts  of  each  of  the  fubjefts  from  which  one  part  of 
oil  was  obtained.    To  each  article  is  affixed  the  au- 
thor's name  from  whom  the  experiment  was  taken. 
The  different  dillillations  of  one  fubje£t,  feveral  of 
which  are  inferted  in  the  table,  fhow  how  variable  the 
produft  of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices,  as  well  as 
our  indigenous  plants,  do  not  always  contain  the  fame 
proportion  of  this  aftive  principle  ;  though  it  muft  be 
obferved,  alfo,  that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro- 
bably arife  from  the  operation  itfelf  having  been  more 
©r  lefs  carefully  performed. 


TABLE  of  the  ^aniity  q/"  Essential  Oil  obtained  from  different  Vegetables. 

Agallochum  wood 
Angelica  root 
Anifeed 

Anifeed  -  - 

Anifeed 
Afafcetida 
Calamus  aromnticus 
Calamus  aromaticua 
Caraway  feeds  » 
Caraway  feeds 
Caraway  feeds 
Caroline  thiftle  roots 
Cardamom  feeds  - 
Carrot  feeds  - 
Cafcariila 
Camomile  flowers 
Common  camomile  flowers 
Wild  camomile  flowers 
Wild  camomile  flowers 
Chervil  leaves,  frefli 
Cedar- wood  -  ♦ 

Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Clary  feeds 
Clary  in  flower,  frelh 
Cloves 

Cloves  -  -  - 

Cloves 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 
Cummin-feed 
DiQamnus  Creticus 
Dill-feed 

Elecampane  root  -  - 

Elemi 

Fennel- feed,  common 
Eennel-fced,  fweet 
Galangal  root 
Garlic  root,  frefti 
Ginger 

Horfe-radifli  root,  frefl^ 
Hy flop  leaves 


10  lb. 

f  4  dra. 

r  320 

Hoff. 

I  lb. 

I  dra. 

128 

Carth. 

I  lb. 

4  dra. 

J 

Neum. 

3  lb. 

I  oz. 

48- 

JLeivls. 

4  lb. 

I  oz. 

64 

Ijcwis, 

4  oz. 

I  dra. 

^  2 

I^euni. 

50  lb. 

2  oz. 

I  lb. 

2  fcr. 

i 

Neum. 

4  lb. 

2  oz. 

Leiuif. 

2  lb. 

9  dra. 

284- 

Leiuii. 

I  cwt. 

83  oz. 
2l-fcr. 

214 

Leiuii, 

1  lb. 

153 

ISfeum. 

I  oz. 

1    I  fcr. 

24. 

Neum. 

2  lb. 

It  dra. 

/  * 

Leiuif. 

I  lb. 

1  dra. 

e 

128 

Carth. 

I  lb. 

30  gra. 

0 

, 

2?6 

Carth. 

6  lb. 

S  dra. 

"-t-i 
'O 

^53 

Letuis, 

I  lb. 

20  gra. 
2Tdra. 

u 
.S 

3«4 

Carth. 

6  lb. 

307 

Le<wis» 

9  lb. 

*o 

30  gra. 

0 

2304 

Neum. 

I  lb. 

2  dra. 

•0 

64 

Marg. 

1  lb. 

c 

I  dra. 

128 

Sala. 

1  lb. 

1.       ^  2|  fcr. 

153 

Neum, 

4  lb.  0 

6  dra. 

85I 

Lemcry* 

I  lb. 

u 

2  dra. 

■•-» 

64 

Carth. 

I  lb. 

u 

8  fcr. 

C4 
CW 

Carth. 

4  lb. 

2  dra. 

V 

256 

Letuis. 

lao  lb 

34^  oz. 

c; 
0 

594 
io| 

Leiuis. 

I  lb. 

ItCZ. 

cu 

Teichm* 

I  lb. 

2iOZ. 

■t-t . 

71- 

Carth. 

2  lb. 

5  oz. 

6^ 

Hoff. 

I  lb. 

6  oz. 

Hoff.^ 

1  lb. 

8  oz. 

2 

Leivis, 

I  bufli 

21  ox. 

Lenvis. 

1  lb. 

30  gra. 

256 

Leivis. 

4  lb. 

2  oz. 

32 

Lewis, 

2  lb. 

34- fcr. 

245  ' 

Neum. 

I  lb. 

I  oz. 

16 

Neum. 

2  oz. 

I  fcr. 

4« 

Neum. . 

I  bufli 

18  oz. 

Leivis. 

I  lb. 

I  dra. 

128 

Carth. 

2  lb. 

30  gra. 

256 

Neum. 

I  lb. 

I  dra. 

128 

Neum, 

8  oz. 

15  gra. 
i4  dra. 

'  Tt2 

256  j 

Neum, 

3  lb.  , 

.  337  ' 

Neum, 

I 
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HjrfTop  leaves 
Hyflbp  leaves 
Hyffop  leaves,  freHx 
Hyflbp  leaves,  frcfh 
Hyflbp  leaves,  frefli 
Juniper-berries 
Junipcr-berries 
Lavender  in  flov?er,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefti 
Lavender  flowers,  frefli 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Broad  leaved  lavender  flowers, 
Broad-leaved  lavender  flowers, 
Lovage  root  .  - 
Mace 
Mace 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 

Marjoram  leaves,  frefli 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

Mafterwort  root 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

Mint  in  flower,  frefli 

Mint-leaves,  dried 

Peppermint,  frefti 

Myrrh 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Parfley  feeds 

Parfley  leaves,  frefii 

Parfnip  feeds 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frefli 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Pimento 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rofemary  in  flower 

Rpfemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves   .  - 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rpfemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves,  frefli 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rue  - 

Rue  -  . 

Rue  in  flower 
Rue  in  flower 


dry 
dry 
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I  lb. 

I  lb. 

1  lb. 

2  lb. 
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8  lb. 
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2  lb. 
I  lb. 
1  lb. 
I  lb. 
6  lb. 
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4  lb. 
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3  oz. 

1  6z. 
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427 
427 

42t 
64 

72 

64 

32 

32 

64 
64 
128 

2l| 

347 

493 

362 

592 
64 
256 
448 
177 
42f 

64 

42f 

16 
16 
32 

2I| 
25f 
256 
1904 
512 
277 

427 
82 

96 

128 

256 
16 
421 
64 
42f 
42f- 

32 

224 
64 

42f 
121 
128 
82 
224 
3200 
1600 
768 
640 
320 
512 
507 


Carth. 
Carth, 
Lewis. 
Leivis. 
Lewis. 
Hoff. 
Carth. 
Leivis, 
Lewis. 
Lewis, 
Hoff. 
Lewis. 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Carth, 
Carth, 
Neum. 
Carth. 
Lewis, 
Lewis, 
Lewis. 
Lewis, 
Hoff. 
Nemn, 
Neunti 
Neum, 
Hoff. 
HoJ. 
Hoff. 
Neum, 
Hoff. 
Geoff, 
Neum, 
Sa/a, 
Carth, 
Carth, 
Carth, 
Carth, 
Carth. 
Carth, 
Neum, 
Carth. 
Heifier. 
Geoff. 
Neum, 
Neum, 
Sola. 
Sola, 
Carth. 
Carth. 
Lewis, 
Sa/a. 
Sola, 
Neum. 
Carth, 
Carth, 
Lewis, 
Tachen, 
Homb, 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Rue 
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72 
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J 
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I 

10. 

34 
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27 
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-  >j 
0 
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0 

IK 

ID. 
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I 
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I 

IK 

^  I 
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IK 
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51 
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98 

lb. 
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4 

lb. 

18 
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lb. 

I 

lb.  J 

Rue  wi  th  the  fee  is 

Saffron  -       -  -  • 

Sage  leaves 

Sage  in  flower,  frefh 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Sa^e  of  virtue  in  flower 

SafTafraa  -  -       •  . 

SafTafras 

Savin 

Saunders,  yellow 
Smallage  feeds 
Stechas  in  flower,  frefli 
Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  dry 
Lemon  thynnc  in  flower,  frefh 
Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefli 
Lemon  thyme,  a  little  dried 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Zedoary 

Ghap.  VII.  Salts. 


Diluted  or  weak  vitrhlic  acid.  L. 

Take  of  vitrioUc  acid,  one  ounce  by  weight ;  diftlUed 
water,  8  ounces  by  weight.  Mix  them  by  degrees. 

Weak  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  iveak  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol. E. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  part ;  water,  feven  parts. 
Mix  them. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias,  direc- 
tions were  g.iven  for  the  preparation  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  under  the  heads  of 

fpirit  and  oil  of  vitriol,  fpirit  or  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  belly 
&c. :  but  as  it  is  now  found  that  all  thefe  modes  are 
expenfive,  and  that  this  acid  maybe  furnifhed  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  the  trading  chemifts  preparing  it  on 

'a  large  fcale,  it  is  with  propriety  that  both  colleges 
have  now  rejefted  it  from  the  preparations,  and  intro- 
duced it  only  into  the  lift  of  the  materia  raedica. 

When,  however,  it  is  of  the  degree  of  concentration 
there  required,  ic  can  be  employed  for  very  few  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  The  moil  fimple  form  in  which  it 
can  be  advantageoufly  employed  internally,  is  that  in 
which  it  is  merely  diluted  with  water  :  and  it  is  high- 
ly proper  that  there  fliould  be  fomc  fixed  fl;andard  in 
which  the  acid  in  this  ftate  fhould  be  kept.  It  is, 
hpwever,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  not  adopted  the  fapie  ftandard 
with  refped  to  fl:rength  :  for  in  the  one,  the  ftrong 
acid  conftitutes  an  eighth ;  and  in  the  other,  only  a 
ninth  of  the  mixture.  The  former  proportion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  we  are  inclined  to 
prefer,  as  it  gives  exadtly  a  dram  of  acid  to  the  ounce : 
but  the  dilution  by  means  of  difl:illed  water,  which  is 
directed  by  the  London,  is  preferable  to  fpring- water ; 
whioh,  even  in  its  pureft  flate,  is  rarely  free  from  im- 
pregnations in  part  afteftlng  the  acid. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all  the 
liquids  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  moft  powerful 
of  the  acids.  If  any  other  acid  be  united  with  a  fixed 
i«Jk;;line  fait  or  earth,  cn  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic, 
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fuch  acid  will  be  diflodged,  and  arife  on  applying  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  vitriolic  in  pofleflion  of  the 
alkali ;  though  without  this  addition  it  would  not  yield 
to  the  moft  vehement  fire.  Mixed  with  water,  it  in- 
ftantly  creates  great  heat,  infomuch  that  glafs  veflels 
are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture,  unlefs  it  be  very 
flowly  performed  :  expofed  to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moi- 
fture,  and  foon  acquires  a  remarkable  increafe  of  weight. 
In  medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  fubfervient  to 
other  preparations  :  it  is  alfo  frequently  mixed  with 
juleps  and  the  lilie,  in  fuch  quantity  as  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  the  liquor  an  agreeable  tartnefs,  and  it 
then  is  a  cooling  antifeptic,  a  reftringent,  and  a  fto- 
machic.  _ 

It  is  particularly  ufeful  for  allaying  inordinate  ac- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  when  under  the  form  of  fingul- 
tus  or  vomiting.  For  its  medical  properties,  fee  Acids 
and  ViTR,ioL. 

Nitrous  acid.  L.- 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  by  weight,  60  ounces  ;  vi- 
triolic acid,  by  weight,  29  ounces.  Mix  and  diftil. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  ,di- 

fl:illed  water  as  1550  to  1000. 

Nitrous  acidy  commonly  called  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  nitre,  bruifed,  two  pounds  ;  vitriolic 
acid,  one  pound.  Having  put  the  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort,  pour  on  it  the  fpirit ;  then  diftil  in  a  fand- 
heat,  gradually  increafing  the  fire,  till  the  fand-pot 
becomes  of  a  dull  red  colour. 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels  the  nitrous,  in  red  cor- 
rofive  vapours,  which  begin  to  ifTue  immediately  on 
mixture  ;  and  which  the  operator  ought  cautioufly  to 
avoid.  A  pound  of  acid  of  vitriol  is  fufficieut  to  ex- 
pel all  the  acid  from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre,  not 
from  more  :  fome  dire£l  equal  parts  of  the  two.  The 
fpirit,  in  either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ;  the  dif- 
ference, in  this  refpeft,  affecting  only  the  refiduum. 
If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  taken  to  one  of  vitriolic  acid, 
the  remaining  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nftre  is  completely 
faturated  with  the  vitriolic  acid ;  and  the  refult  is  a 
neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar,  zs  we 
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Hiall  fee  hereafter.  If  more  nitre  be  ufed,  a  part  of 
the  nitr§  in  fubftance  will  remain  blended  with  this 
neutral  fait :  if  lefa  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  enous^h 
J  to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  refiJuurr.  w'ill 
not  be  a  neutral  fait,  but  a  very  acid  one.  In  this  lad 
cafe  there  is  one  conveniency  ;  the  acid  fait  being  rea- 
dily foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out  without  break- 
ing  the  retort,  vphich  the  others  are  not. 

Diluted  or  iveak  nitrous  acid.  L, 

Take  of  nitrous  acid,  diftilled  water,  each  one  pound- 
Mix  them. 


Weak  nitrous  acid.  E. 


Take  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  equal  weights.  Mix  them, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 
In  the  old  editions  both  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh  pharmacopoeias,  direAions  were  given  for  the 
preparatten  of  aquafortis  fimplex  and  duplex;  but  thefe 
were  no  more  than  different  forms  of  preparing  an  im- 
pure nitrous  acid,  unfit  for  medical  purpofes.  They 
a;e  therefore,  with  propriety,  fuperfeded  by  the  more 
fimple  formulas  of  nitrous  acid  and  diluted  or  weak 
ritrous  acid,  mentioned  above.  In  making  the  di- 
Inted  acid,  diftilled  water  is  preferable  to  common  wa- 
t-er. 

The  vapour  feparated  during  the  mixing  of  nitrous 
add  and  water,  is  the  permanently  elaftic  fluid  called 
nitrous  acid  air,  which  is  deleterious  to  animal  life. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in  ilren;jth  to  the  vitriolic, 
and  diflodges  all  others  from  alkaline  falts  or  earths. 
It  differs  from  all  the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters  :  if  a  folution  of  any  inflammable 
fubaance,  as  hartfhorn,  &c.  in  this  acid,  be  fet  to  eva- 
porate, as  foon  as  the  matter  approaches  to  drynefs,  a 
violent  detonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  acid 
is  as  a  menftruum  for  certain  minerals,  and  as  the  bafis 
of  fome  particular  preparations  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after. ^  It  has  been  given  likewife,  diluted  with  any 
convenient  vehicle,  as  a  diuretic,  from  10  to  50  drops. 

Muriatic  acid.  X.. 

f99  Take  of  dry  fea-falt,  10  pounds ;  vitriolic  acid,  fix 
pounds  ;  water,  five  pounds.  Add  the  vitriolic  acid 
firft  mixed  with  the  water  by  degrees,  to  the  fait ; 
then  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  diftilled  water 
ae  1 1 70  to  1000. 

Muriatic  acid,  commonly  called  fpirit  of  fea-falt.  E. 
Take  of  fea-falt,  two  pounds  ;  vitriolic  acid,  water, 
each  one  pound.  Let  the  fait  be  firft  pat  into  a 
pot,  and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that  the  oily  impu- 
rities may  be  confumed  ;  then  put  it  into  the  retort. 
Next  mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  the  fait.  Laftly, 
diftil  in  a  fand  heat  with  a  middhng  heat,  as  long 
as  any  acid  comes  over. 

The  marine,  or  muriatic  acid,  arifes,  not  in  red 
fames  like  the  nitrous,  but  in  white  ones.  The  addi- 
tion of  water  is  more  neceffary  here  than  in  the  fore- 
going prccefs  ;  the  marine  vapours  being  fo  volatile, 
as  fcarcdy  to  condenfe  without  fome  adventitious  hu- 
audity.    The  acid  of  vitriol  is  moft  conveniently  mix- 
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ed  with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or  ftcne  ware  vefTel :  l» 

for  unlefs  the  mixture  be  made  exceedingly  flow,  it^'* 
grows  fo  hot  56  to  endanger  breaking  a  glafs  one.  ^ 

The  fpirit  of  fea-falt  u  the  weakeft  of  the  mineral 
acids,  but  ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  :  it  re- 
quires  a  greater  fire  to  diftil  it  than  tliat  of  nitre,  yet 
it  is  more  readily  diffipated  by  the  aftion  of  the  air. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a  menftruum  for  the  makIn<T  of 
other  preparations ;  fometimes,  likewife,  it  is  given, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antlphlogiftic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  lo  to  60  or  70  drops. 

Difiilled  vinegar. 

Take  of  vinegar  five  pints.  DIftll  with  a  gentle  fire,  in 
glafs  veffels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall  free  from  em- 
pyreUma.  L. 

Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  diftilled  in  glafs  vef- 
fels with  a  gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firft  pounds 
that  come  over  be  thrown  away  as  containing  too 
much  water  ;  let  four  pounds  next  following  be  re- 
ferved  as  the  diftilled  vinegar.  What  remains  is  a 
ftill  ftronger  acid,  but  too  much  aded  on  by  the 
heat.  E. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed  either  in  a  common 
ftill  with  Its  head,  or  in  a  retort.   The  better  kinds  of 
.  wine- vinegar  fhould  be  ufed  :  thofc  prepared  from  malt 
liquors,  however  fine  and  clear  they  may  feem  to  be, 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  a  vifcous  fubftance,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ftlmynefs  asd  ropynefs  to  which  they 
are  very  much  fubjeft  :  this  not  only  hinders  tlie  acid 
parts  from  rifing  freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boil  over  Into  the  recipient,  and  at  the 
fame  time  difpofes  It  to  receive  a  difagreeable  impref- 
fion  from  the  fire.  ^  And  indeed,  with  the  btft  kind 
of  vinegar,  if  the  diftlllation  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
length.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  an  empyreuma. 
The  beft  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is, 
if  a  retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fand  but  a  little  way 
up  its  fides,  and  when  fomewhat  more  than  half  the 
liquor  is  come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder  a  quan- 
tity of  frefti  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor  drawn  off.  Thf» 
may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ;  the  vinegar  fup- 
plled  at  each  time  being  previoufly  heated.    The  ad- 
dition of  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the  ope- 
ration, but  alfo  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort. 
If  the  common  ftill  be  employed,  it  fhould  likewife  be 
occafionally  fupplied  with  frefh  vinegar  in  proportion 
as  the  fpirit  runs  off ;  and  this  continued  until  the  pro- 
cefs  can  be  conveniently  carried  no  farther  :  the  diftil- 
led fpirit  muft  be  redified  by  a  fecond  diftlllation  in  a 
retort  or  glafs  alembic  ;  for  although  the  head  and  re- 
ceiver be  of  glafs  or  ftone  ware,  the  acid  will  contrad 
a  metallic  taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  I3  commonly  thrown 
away  as  ufelefs,  although,  if  flrilfully  managed.  It  might 
be  made  to  turn  to  good  account ;  the  moft  acid  parts 
of  the  vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mixed  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  committed 
to  diftillarion  in  a  retort,  with  a  well-regulated  fire.  It 
yields  an  exceeding  ftror.g  acid  fpirit,  together  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a  dif- 
agreeable  odour.  This  acid  is  neverthelefs,  without 
any  leftification,  better  for  fome  purpofes  (as  a  little 
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of  it  will  go  a  preat  way)  than  the  pure  fplrit ;  par- 
ticularly for  making  the  diuretic  or  acetated  kali 
of  the  Lo^ndon  college ;  for  there  the  oily  matter,  on 
which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  calci- 
nation. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer  and  ftronger  acid  than 
vinegar  itfelf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other  refpefts. 
(SeeViNEGAR).  Their  principal  difference  from  the  mi- 
neral acid  confifts  in  their  being  milder, lefs  ftimulating, 
lefs  difpofed  to  affeft  the  kidneys  and  promote  the  uri- 
nary fecretions,  or  to  coagulate  the  animal  juices.  The 
matter  left  alter  the  diftillation  in  glafs  veffels,  though 
not  ufed  in  medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove  a  fervice- 
able  detergent  faponaceous  acid ;  and  in  this  light  ftands 
recommended  by  Boerhaave. 

Concentrated  vinegar .  Suec. 

Let  white  wine  vinegar  be  frozen  in  a  wooden  vefTel  in 
cold  winter  weather;  and  let  the  fluid  feparated  from 
the  ice  be  preferved  for  ufe.  It  may  be  confidercd  as 
fufficiently  ftrong,  if  one  dram  of  it  be  capable  of 
faturating  a  fcruple  of  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali. 
This  is  a  very  eafy  mode  for  obtaining  the  acid  of 
vinegar  in  a  concentrated  flate,  and  freed  from  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  its  water.    But  at  the  fame  time 
we  do  not  thus  obtain  the  acid  either  fo  much  con- 
centrated, or  In  fo  pure  a  ftate  as  by  the  following  pro- 
cefs. 

Acetous  add.  L. 

Take  of  verdegrife,  in  coarfe  powder,  two  pounds.  Dry 
it  perfe611y  by  means  of  a  water-bath  faturated  with 
fea-falt ;  then  diftil  it  in  a  fand  bath,  and  after  that 
diftil  the  liquor.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  di- 
ftilled  water  as  1050  to  1000. 

By  this  procefs,  it  may  be  readily  concluded  that 
we  obtain  the  acetous  acid  in  its  moft  concentrated 
l^ate,  and  with  the  leaft  admixture  of  water.  And  af- 
ter the  re-diftillation,  it  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  that  it 
will  be  f;ee  from  all  mixttirc  of  the  copper.  But  the 
intern^il  ufe  of  it  has  been  objefted  to  by  fome,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  may  ftill  retain  a  portion  of  the  me- 
tal ;  and  hitherto  it  has,  we  believe,  been  but  little  em- 
ployed. 

CryJlaWixed  acid  of  tartar.  Suec. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  frequently  wafhed  with  warm 
water,  two  pounds  ;  fpring  water,  52  pounds.  Af- 
ter flight  boiling,  by  degrees  add  of  cream  of  tartar 
7  pounds,  or  as  much  ae  is  fnfficient  for  faturation. 
Removing  the  veffel  from  the  fire,  let  it  ftand  for 
half  an  hour,  then  cautioufly  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor into  a  glafs  veffel.  Wafh  the  refiduum  or  tar- 
tareous  felenites  by  pouring  water  on  it  three  or  four 
times.  To  this  refiduum  afterwards  add  of  weak 
vitriolic  acid  16  pounds,  let  it  be  digefled  for  a  day, 
frequently  flirring  it  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  After 
this  pour  the  acid  liquor  into  a  glafs  veffel :  but 
with  the  refiduum  mix  16  pounds  of  fpring  water;. 
;  ftrain  it  through  paper,  and  again  pour  water  on  the 
refiduum  till  it  become  infipid.'  Let  the  acid  li- 
quors mixed  together  in  a  glafs  veffel  be  boiled  to 
the  confifiencc  of  a  thin  fyrup  ;  which  being  {train- 
ed, inuft  be  fet  aprft-t  for  the  formation  of  cryftals. 
I^et  the  cryftale  colleded  after  repeated  diftillations 
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be  dried  on  paper,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  dry  Prepara- 
place.  jj°JJ^5 
If  before  cryflallization  a  little  of  the  infpifTated  acid 

liquor  be  diluted  with  four  times  its  quantity  of  pure  J 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  of  litharge  be  put 
into  it, a  white  fediment  will  immc'diately  be  depofi- 
ted.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  be  then 
added, the  mixture  will  become  limpid,  if  the  tartare- 
ous  liquor  be  pure  and  entirely  free  from  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  but  if  it  be  not,  it  will  become  white.  Thia 
fault,  however,  may  be  correfted,  if  the  acid  of  tar- 
tar be  diluted  with  fix  pounds  of  water  and  a  few 
ounces  of  the  tartareous  felenites  be  added  to  it.  Af- 
ter this  it  may  be  digefled,  ftrained,  and  cryflallized. 

By  this  proceff,  the  acid  of  tartar  may  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  folid  form.  It  would,  however,  be  perhaps, 
ah  improvement  of  the  procefs,  if  quicklime  were  em- 
ployed in  place  of  chalk.  For  Dr  Black  has  found 
that  quicklime  abforbs  the  whole  of  the  tartareous  acid, 
and  then  the  fupernatant  liquor  contains  only  the  alka- 
line part  of  the  tartar;  whereas,  when  chalk  is  employ- 
ed, it  contains  a  folution  of  foluble  tartar,  the  chalk 
taking  up  only  the  fuperabundant  acid.  By  this  me- 
thod then  a  greater  quantity  of  tartareous  acid  might 
be  obtained  from  the  fediment.  The  tartareous  acid 
has  not  hitherto  been  much  employed  in  its  pure  ftate. 
But  befides  being  ufeful  for  fome  purpofes  in  medi- 
cine, for  which  the  cream  of  tartar  Is  at  prefent  in 
ufe,  and  where  that  fuperfaturatei  neutral  may  be 
lefs  proper,  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  from 
the  employment  of  the  pure  acid,  we  fhould  arrive  at 
more  certainty  in  the  preparation  of  the  antimonium 
tartarizatum,  or  tartar  emetic,  than  by  employing  the 
cream  of  tartar,  the  proportion  of  acid  in  which  varies 
very  much  from  different  circumftances.  The  pure 
acid  of  tartar  might  alfo  probably  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  bringing  other  metallic  fubftances  to  a 
faline  ftate. 

Dijlilled  acid  of  tartar.  Suec. 

Let  pounded  crude  tartar  be  put  Into  a  tubulated  204 
earthen  or  iron  retort  till  it  fills  about  two-thirds  of 
it,  and  let  diftillation  be  performed  by  gradually  in- 
creafing  the  heat.  Into  the  recipient,  which  fhould 
be  very  large,  an  acid  liquor  will  pafs  over  together 
with  the  oil;  which  being  feparated  from  the  oil,  muft 
again  bediflilled  from  a  glafs  retort.  If  the  refiduum 
contained  in  the  earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  water,  ftrained  through  paper,  and  boiled  to  dry- 
nefs,  it  gives  what  is  called  the  a/kali  of  tartar..  If 
this  do  not  appear  white,  it  may  be  made  fo  by  burn- 
ing, folution,  (training,  and  evaporation. 
This  is  another  mode  of  obtaining  both  the  acid  and 

alkali  of  tartar  In  a  pretty  pure  ftate  ;  and,  as  well  as 

the  former,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  adopted  into 

our  pharmacopoeias. 

Aerated  'water.  RofT. 

Let  fpring  water  be  faturated  with  the  fixed  air,  or  %o^: 
aerial  acid,  arifing  from  a  folution  of  chalk  in  vitri- 
olic acid,  or  in  any  fimilar  acid.    Water  may  alfo 
be  impregnated  by  the  fixed  air  rifing  from  fti  inent- 
ing  liquors. 

The  aerial  acid, on  which  wc  have  already  had  occafion 
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to  make  fome  obfervationa,  befides  the  great  Influence 
which  it  has  as  affeftlng  different  faline  bodies  into 
whofe  compofitioQ  it  enters,  is  alfo  frequently  enaploy- 
ed  in  medicine,  with  a  view  to  its  a£l:ion  on  the  human 
body.  The  late  ingenious  Dr  Dobfon,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on'  Fixed  "Air,  has  pointed  out  many  piirpo- 
fes  for  which  it  may  be  ufefuUy  employed,  and  leveral 
different  forms  under  which  it  may  be  ufed.  iBut  there 
if.  no  form  under  which  it  is  at  prefent  more  frequently 
bad-recourfe  10  than  that  of  aerated  or  mephitic  wa- 
ter,  as  it  has  often  been  called.  And  although  not 
yet  rectived  either  into  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias,  it  is  daily  employed  in  praAjce,  and 
is  we  think  jultiy  iiU:itled  to  a  place  among  the  faline 
preparations. 

The  mod  convenient  moc'e  of  impregnating  water 
with  the  aerial  acid,  and  thus  having  it  in  our  power 
to  exhibit  that  acid  as  it  were  in  a  diluted  ftate,  ie  by 
means  of  a  well  known  and  fufficiently  fimple  appa- 
ratus, contrived  by  that  ingenious  philofopher  Dr 
Nooth.  Such  a  machine  ought,  we  think,  to  be  kept 
in  every  fliop  for  the  more  ready  preparation  of  this 
fluid.  Water  properly  impregnated  with  the  aerial 
acid  has  an  agreeable  acidulous  tafte.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  common 
drink,  by  thofe  who  are  fubjefted  to  ftomach  com- 
plaints, and  by  calculous  patient:?.  But,  befides  this, 
it  furnifhes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of 
many  other  medicines. 

Befides  the  fimple  aerated  water,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Roflica  contains  alfo  an  aqua  aeris  fixi  martialis,  or 
ferruginous  aerated  water.  This  is  prepared  by  fuf- 
pending  iron  wires  in  that  water  till  the  water  be  ful- 
ly faturated  with  the  metal.  And  in  confequence  of 
this  acid,  fimple  water  becom.e3  a  menftruum  both  for 
different  metalHc  and  earthy  fubftances.  But  water 
in  tbis  ftate  may  be  confidered  rather  as  fitted  for  thofe 
purpofes  for  which  chalybeates  are  in  ufe,  than  as  a 
preparation  of  the  aerial  acid. 

Sa/t  and  oil  of  amber.  L. 

Take  of  amber  two  pounds.    Diftil  in  a  fand  heat, 
gi^adually  augmented  :  an  acid  liquor,  oil,  and  fait 
impr^f^nated  with  oil,  will  afcend. 
On  this  article  we  have  already  offered  fome  obfer- 
vations  under  the  head  of  Effential  Oils.    The  direc- 
tions here  given  by  the  London  college  differ  chiefly 
from  thofe  of  the  Edinburgh  college  formerly  men- 
tioned, in  no  fand  being  employed  :  But  when  care  is 
taken  that  the  fand  be  pure,  it  can  give  no  improper 
impregnation  to  the  medicine,  and  may  prevent  fome 
inconveniences  in  the  diftillation,  particularly  that  of 
the  amber  rifing  in  fubftance  into  the  receiver. 

Purified  fait  of  amber.  L. 

Take  of  fait  of  amber  half  a  pound  ;  diftiiled  water, 
one  pint.    Boil  the  fait  in  the  diftiiled  water,  and 
fet  afide  the  folution  to  cryftallize. 
Salt  of  amber,  when  perfeAly  pure,  is  white,  of  an 
acid  tafte,  and  not  ungrateful.    It  requires,  for  its  fo- 
lution, of  cold  water,  in  fummer,  about  twenty  times 
its  weight ;  nd  of  toiling  water  about  twice  its  weight; 
it  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  ledified  fpirit  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  heat. 
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It  ia  given  as  a  cooltrtg  dJur>l?c  in  dofes  of  a  few 
grains,  and  alfo  in  hyfterical  complainta. 
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FioSPers  of  benzoin. 


Take  of  benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound.  Put  it  in- 
to an  earthen  pot,  placed  in  fand  ;  and.  with  a  flow 
Are,  fublime  the  flowera  into  a  paper  cone  fitted  to 
the  pot. ' 

If  the  flowers  be  of  ' a  yellow  colour,  mix  them  witk 
white  clay,  and  fublirae  them  a  fecond  time.  L. 

Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  benzoin  into  an  earth- 
en pot,  to  which,  after  fitting  it  with  a  large  coni- 
cal paper  cap,  apply  a  gentle  heat  that  the  flowers 
may  fublime.  If  the  flowers  be  impregnated  with 
oil,  let  them  be  purified  by  folution  in  warm  water 
and  cryftallizstion. 

Benzoin,  expofed  in  a  retort  to  a  gentle  fire,  melts, 
and  fends  up  into  the  neck  white,  fhining  cryfttUine 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  an  oily  fubftance. 
Thefe  flowers,  which  are  at  prefent  confidered  as  a  pe- 
culiar acid,  are  by  fome  termed  acidum  benzoicum.  On 
raifing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient  being  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  retort),  a  thin  yellowifh  oil  comes  over, 
intermingled  with  an  acid  liquet  ,  and  afterwards  a  thick 
butyraccous  fubftance  :  this  laft,  liquefied  in  boiling 
water,  gives  out  to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of  faline 
matter  (feparable  by  filtration  and  proper  exhalation), 
which  appears  in  all  refpefts  fimilar  to  the  flowers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
flowers  which  benzoin  is  capable  of  yielding,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  above  procefles,  fince  a  confiderable 
portion  arifes  after  the  time  of  their  being  difcontinued. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  flowers  arife  with  a  lefs  degree 
of  heat  than  what  is  neceflary.to  elevate  the  oil ;  but 
if  the  operation  be  hattily  conduced,  or  if  the  fire  be 
Bot  exceedingly  gentle,  the  oil  will  arife  along  with 
the  flowers,  and  render  them  foul.  Hence  in  the  way 
of  trade,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  prepare  them  of 
the  requifite  whitenefs  and  purity  ;  the  heat  which  be- 
comes neceffary,  when  large  quantities  of  the  benzoin 
are  employed,  being  fo  great  as  to  force  over  fome  of 
the  oil  along  with  them. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  thefe  flowers  in  per- 
feftion,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  benzoin  fliould  be 
put  into  the  vefliel  at  a  time  ;  and  that  this  may  not  be 
any  impediment  to  the  requifite  difpatch,  a  number  of 
fliallow,  flat-bottomed,  earthen  diflies  may  be  employ- 
ed, each  fitted  with  another  vefliel  inverted  over  it,  or 
a  paper  cone.  With  thefe  you  may  fill  a  fand  fur- 
nace; having  frefh  diflies  charged  in  rtadintfs  to  replace 
thofe  in  the  furnace,  as  foon  as  the  procefs  fhall  ap- 
pear  finlflied  in  them  :  the  refiduum  of  the  benzoin 
ftiould  be  fcraped  out  of  each  of  tbe  veflels  before  a 
frefh  parcel  be  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  mide  in  perfe'5tIon,  have  an 
agreeable  tafte  imd  fragrant  fmell.  They  totally  dif- 
folve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  likewife,  by  the  aflillance 
of  heat,  in  water  ;  but  feparate  again  from -the  latter 
upon  the  liquor's  growing  cold,  fhooting  into  faline 
fpicula,  which  unite  together  into  irregular  maffea. 
By  the  mediation  of  fugar  they  remain  fufpmded  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 
Some  have  held  them  in  great  eflccra  as  peroral  and 
^  fudoriflc 
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-  fudorific,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  fcruple  or  more  :  but 
at  prefent  they  are  rarely  ufed,  on  account  of  the  of- 
ferifivc  oil  which,  as  ufually  prepared,  they  are  tainted 
with,  and  from  which  a  frefh  fublimation  from  tobac- 
co-pipe clay,  as  formerly  praAifed,  did  not  free  them 
fo  efFeAually  as  might  be  wifhed*  The  ohfervations 
above  related,  point  out  the  method  of  depurating  them 
more  perfeftly,  t/*.  by  folution,  filtration,  and  cry- 
ftallization. 

They  enter  the  compofition  of  the  paregoric  elixir, 
or  tin^lura  opii  cattiphorata,  as  it  is  now  called. 

Salt  of  tartar.  E. 

Take  of  tartar,  what  quatitity  you  pleafe.    Roll  it 
up  in  a  piece  of  molft  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into 
a  crucible,  and  furrounding  it  with  live  coals,  burn 
it  to  a  coal ;  next,  having  beat  thi*  coal,  calcine  it 
in  an  open  crucible  with  a  moderate  heat,  taking 
care  that  it  do  not  melt,  and  continue  the  calcina- 
tion till  the  coal  becomes  df  a  white,  or  at  leaft  of 
an  afli,  colour.    Then  diflblve  it  in  warm  water  ; 
Arain  the  liquor  through  a  cloth,  and  evaporate  it 
in  a  clean  iron  vefTel ;  diligently  ftirring  it  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs  with  an  iron  fpatula,  to  pre- 
vent it  .from  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel. 
A  very  white  fait  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left 
a  little  longer  on  the  fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel  becomes  almoft  red.    Laftly,  when  the  fait  is 
grown  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glafs  veffels  well  fiiut. 
Native  tartar  is  a  faline  fubftance,  compounded  of 
an  acid,  of  a  fixed  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifcous,  and  co- 
louring matter.    The  purpofe  of  the  above  procefs  is, 
to  free  it  from  every  other  matter  but  the  Hxed  alkali. 
From  the  miftaken  notion  that  tartar  was  eflcntially 
an  acid  mixed  only  with  impurities,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally fuppofed  that  the  effe^  of  this  operation  was  the 
converfion  of  an  acid  into  an  alkali  by  meatis  of  heat. 
But  fince  Mr  Scheele  has  difcovered  that  the  proper 
matter  of  tartar,  freed  from  the  oily  and  colouring 
paits,  is  really  a  fait  compounded  of  an  acid,  which  is 
predominant,  and  a  fixed  alkali,  we  have  no  faithcr  need 
of  fuch  an  obfcure  theory.    The  acid  of  the  tartar  by 
this  procefs  is  diflipated  by  means  of  the  heat :  and  the 
oily,  vifcous,  and  colouring  matters,  are  partly  difli- 
pated, and  partly  brought  to  the  ftate  of  infoluhle 
earthy  matter,  eafily  feparable  by  the  future  lixiviation 
'  from  the  alkali,  wherewith  they  were  loofely  combined. 
But  by  the  laft  of  thefe  proccfles,  fomething  farther 
is  carried  on  than  the  feparatioB  of  the  more  palpable 
iforeign  matters.    By  allowing  the  fait,  freed  from  the 
water  of  the  lixivium,  to  remain  on  the  fire  till  the 
bottom  of  the  vefl'el  become  alraoft  red,  any  oily  mat- 
ter that  may  ftill  be  prefent  feems  to  be  decompofed 
by -the  united  aftion  of  the  heat  and  fixed  alkali,  form- 
ing with  a  part  of  the  latter,  by  their  reciprocal  a<aion, 
a  velatile  alkaline  fait,  winch  is  forthwith  difcharged 
in  ehftic  vapours.    Befides  the  complete  difcharge  of 
the  ai>ove  principles,  the  retnaining  fixed  alkali  alfo  fuf- 
fers  a  confiderable  lofs  of  its  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid  ; 
with  which,  when  fully  faturated,  it  forms  the  imper- 
feft  neutral  fait,  denominated  by  Dr  Black  mild fxed 
aliali :  on  this  account  it  is  fomewhat  cauftic,  confi- 
derably  deliquefcent,  and  in  proportion  to  its  poflcfling 
thefe  properties  more  or  lefs,  it  more  or  lefs  nearly 
approaches  to  the  ftate  of  pure  alkali.    It  is  not,  how- 
Vou  XIV.  Part  I. 
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ever,  fo  efFedually  deprived  of  fixed  air  as  to  be  fuffi-  Pi-cpai  a. 
ciently  cauftic  for  a  number  of  purpofes.    Where  ^''jj 
caufticity  is  not  required,  the  fait  thus  purified  h  abun-  ti,Tnl^°  * 
dantly  fit  for  moft  pharmaceutical  purpofes  ;  but  as  w— ^^^r-— / 
native  tartar  generally  contains  fmall  portions  of  neutral 
falts  befides  the  foreign  matters  already  noticed,  it  ia 
neceffary,  if  we  wifh  to  have  a  very  pure  alkali  fcr  nice 
operations,  to  employ  cryftallization  and  other  means, 
befide  the  priscefs  here  direded. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar  are  equally  fit 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  fixed  fait  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  white  affords  a  fomewhat  hrgcr 
quantity  than  the  other:  from  i6  ounces  of  thisfort^ 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  Hxed  alkaline  fait  may  be 
obtaincd-^  The  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the 
fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar  from  dropping  down  into 
the  afli-hole,  through  the  interftices  of  the  coals,  up% 
on  firft  injefling  it  into  the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the  tartar  was  fuffi- 
ciently  burnt  at  firft)  does  not  increafe  its  ftrength  fo 
much  as  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the  greenifh  or  blue 
colour  any  certain  mark  either  of  its  ftrength,  or 
of  its  having  been,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed,  long 
expofed  to  a  vehement  fire  : .  for  if  the  crucible  be 
perfeaiy  clean,  clofe  covered,  and  has  ftoad  the 
fire  without  cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out  white, 
though  kept  melted  and  reverberated  ever  fo  long  j 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  flight  crack  happen- 
jng  in  the  crucible,  or  a  fpark  ©f  coal  falling  in, 
will  in  a  few  minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  admired. 
The  colour,  in  reality,  is  a  mark  rather  of  itP  contain- 
ing fome  inflammable  matter  than  of  its  ftrength. 

The  vegetable  alkali  prepared  from  tartar  h  .s  now 
no  place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  or  at  leaft  it 
is  included  under  the  following  article. 

Prepared  kali.  JL. 

Take  of  pot-a(h,  two  pounds;  toiling  diftilled  wa-  2lO 
ter,  three  pints.  Difl'olve  and  filtre  through  paper; 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface  ;  then  fet  it  afide  for  a  night,  that  the  neu- 
tral falts  may  cryftallize  ;  after  which  pour  out  the 
hquor,  and  boil  awny  the  whole  of  the  water,  con- 
ftantly  ftirring,  left  any  fait  ftiould  adhere  to  the 
pot.  in  hke  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  ifrom 
the  afhes  of  any  kind  of  vegetable.  The  fame  fait 
may  be  prepared  from  tartar  burnt  till  it  becomes 
of  an  afli-colour. 

Fixed  tegefab/e  alkaline  fait  purified.  E. 

Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called  in  Englifh  pearl. 
ajloest  be  put  into  a  crucible,  and  brought  to  a 
fomewhat  red  heat,  that  the  oily  impurities,  if  there 
be^ny,  may  be  confumed  ;  then  having  beat  and 
agitated  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  let  them 
be  well  mixed.  After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour 
the  ley  into  a  very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dry- 
nefs,  diligently  ftirring  the  fait  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs,  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  veflel. 
This  fait,  if  it  hath  been  rightly  purified,  though 
it  be  very  dry,  if  rubbed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  may  be  diflblved  into  a  liquor  void  of  colour 
or  fmell. 

The  pot?.fli  ufed  in  commerce  is  an  alkali  mixed 
with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  remaining  charcoal, 
U  u  fulpbu*, 
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fulphur,  vltriolated  tartar,  anJ  oily  matter.  In  the 
large  manufaftxires,  the  alkaline  part  is  indeed  confx' 
derably  freed  from  impurities  by  mixing  the  weed  • 
'  aihes  with  water,  evaporating  the  clear  ley,  and  burn- 
ing the  refiduum  in  an  oven  ;  but  befides  that  this  pro- 
ccfs  is  infufficienc  for  the  complete  feparation  of  the 
imparities,  it  alfo"  fuperadds  a  quantity  of  ftony  mat- 
ter, giving  to  the  alkali  the  pearl  appearance  (whence 
its  name),  and  rendering  it  altogether  unfit  for  phar- 
maceutical purpofes.  By  the  procefTes  here  direded, 
the  alkali  is  effedually  freed  from  all  thefe  hetercge- 
neous  matters,  excepting  perhaps  a  fmall  proportion 
of  Vltriolated  tartar,  or  other  neutral  falts,  which  may 
very  generally  be  reglefted.  As  in  the  procefs  no  af- 
ter calcination  is  direfted,  it  is  probable  that  the  fix- 
ed alkali  thus  prepared  will  not  prove  fo  cauftic,  that 
is  to  fay,  is  not  fo  confiderably  deprived  of  fixed  air, 
as  in  the  procefs  direfted  for  preparing  the  fait  of  tar- 
-tar.  It  is,  however,  fufSciently  pure  for  m.oft  pur- 
.  pofes  :  and  we  confi  Jer  the  above  procefs  as  the  moil 
convenient  and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  the  vege- 
table fixed  alkali  in  its  mild  ftate. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkah  has  been  known  in  our 
pharmacoposias  under  the  different  names  oifalt  of  'worm- 
-iuood,falt  of  tartar^  &c.  But  all  thefe  being  now  known 
to  be  really  the  fame,  the  terms,  ss  leading  to  error, 
have  been  with  juftice  expunged  ;  and  it  has  been  a 
<3efideratum  to  difcover  fomc  ftort  name  equally  ap- 
plicable CO  the  whole.  The  term  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college  is  too  long,  being  rather  a  defcrip- 
tion  than  a  name  ;  but  to  that  employed  by  the  Lon- 
don college,  Kaliy  objedions  have  alfo  been  made. 
lAnd  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  befides  the  inconvenience 
which  arifes  from  its  being  an  indeclinable  word,  the 
fcffil  alkali  is  equally  intitled  to"  the  fame  appellation. 
Befides  this,  as  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  foffil  al- 
kali is  prepared  from  burning  a  vegetal  le  growing  on 
the  fea-coafts,  which  has  the  name  of  halt^  the  Kali 
fpinofum  of  Linne,  fome  apparent  contradiclion  and 
ambiguity  may  thence  arife.  And  the  London  col- 
lege would  perhaps  have  done  hftttr,  if  they  had 
adopted  the  term  Votaffa  ;  a  name  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  this  fait  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  mo- 
dern chemifts. 

The  purified  potafla  is  frequently  employed  in  me- 
dicine,  in  conjimftion  with  other  articles,  particularly 
for  the  formation  of  faline  neutral  draughts  and  mix- 
tures :  But  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  itfelf  in  dofes  from  three 
or  four  grains  to  15  or  20;  and  it  frequently  ope- 
rates as  a  powerful  diaretic,  particularly  v/hen  aided  by 
proper  dilution.  See  PEAf^L-Afh  and  Pot-ash. 

Water  tf  kali.  L. 

^12'     Take  of  kali,  one  pound,  fet  it  by  in  a  moift  place 
^      till  it  be  dlffolved,  and  then  ftrain  it. 

Thib  article  had  a  place  in  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of  ley  of  tartar,  or  o'tl 
Iff  tartar  per  de/iquium,  &c.  It  is,  however,  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  mere  watery  folution  of  the  mild  vege- 
table alkali<  formed  by  its  attrafting  moifture  from 
the  air  ;  and  therefore  it  is  wiih  propriety  ftyled  the 
tvater  of  kalL 

The  folutions  of  fixed  alkaline  falts,  made  by  ex- 
fofing  them  to  a  moift  air,  are  generally  confidered 
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as  being  purer  than  thofe  made  by  applying  water  I'l^i  - 
diredly  :  for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly  diflblved 
in  water,  filtered,  and  exficcated  ;  yet,  on  being  li-  ^.j^'J^") 
quefied  by  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  Hill  depo- 
fite  a  portion  of  earthy  matter :  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  exficcated  fait  leaves  always  an  earthy 
matter  on  being  diffolved  in  water,  as  well  as  on  be- 
ing dtliquated  in  the  air.  Whether  it  leaves  more 
in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other,  is  not  determined 
with  precifion.  The  deliquated  lixivium  is  faid  to 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an 
a-^ueous  fluid.  It  is  indifterenc,  in  regard  to  the  li- 
xivium itfelf,  whether  the  white  afhes  of  tartar,  or 
the  fait  extrafted  from  them,  be  ufed  ;  but  as  the 
afhes  leave  a  much  greater  quantity  of  earth,  the  fepa- 
ration of  the  ley  proves  more  troublefome. 

The  water  of  kali  of  theprefent  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacoposiH,  then,  may  be  confidered  as  an  im- 
provement of  the  lixivium  tartarl  of  their  former  edi- 
tion. But  the  Edinburgh  college,  confideriHg  this  fo- 
lution as  being  in  no  refpeft  different  from  that  ma  le 
by  pure  water,  have  entirely  rejefted  this  preparation 
from  their  pharmacopceia,  and  probably  with  julticc. 

Water  of  pure  kali.  L. 

Take  of  kali,  four  pounds  ;  quicklime,  fix  pounds ; 
dfllilled  water,  four  gallons.    Put  four  pints  of  wa-  ^ 
ter  to  the  lime,  and  let  then*  ftand  together  for 
an  hour;  after  which,  add  the  kali  and  the  reft 
of  the  water;  then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour: 
fuffer  the  liquor  to  cool,  and  ftrain.   A  pint  of  this 
liquor  ought  to  weigh  16  ounces.    If  the  liquor 
effervefccs  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime. 
A  preparation  fimilar  to  this  had  a  place  in  the 
former  ediiion  of  the  London  pharmacopceia,  un- 
der the  title  of  foap  ley.     Quickhme,  by  depriving 
the  mild  alkali  of  its  aerial  acid,  renders  it  cauftic  : 
hence  this  ley  is  much  more  acrimonionsj  and  afts 
more  powerfully  as  a  menftruum  of  oils,  fats,  &c. 
than  a  folution  of  the  potaffa  alone.    The  lime  fhould 
be  ufed  frefh  from,  the  kiln  ;  by  long  keeping,  even 
in  clofe  vefTels,  it  lofes  ita  ftrength  :  fuch  fiiould  be 
made  choice  of  as  is  thoroughly  burnt  or  calcined, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  comparative  lightnefs. 

All  the  inftruments  employed  in  this  procefs  fhould 
be  either  of  wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  :  the  com- 
mon  metallic  ones  would  be  corroded  by  the  ley,  fo 
as  either  to  difcolour  or  communicate  difagreeablc  qua- 
lities to  it.  If  it  fhould  be  needful  to  fiher  or  ftrain 
the  liquor,  cnre  muft  be  taken  that  the  filter  or  ftrain- 
er  be  of  vegetable  matter:  woollen,  filk,  and  that 
fort  of  filtering  paper  which  is  made  of  animal  fub- 
ftances,  are  quickly  corroded  and  difTolved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moft  conveniently  weighed  in  a  nar- 
row-necked glafs  bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  wine  pint  may  arife  fome  height  into  its  neck ; 
the  place  to  which  it  reaches  being  marked  with  a 
diamond.  pint  of  the  common  leys  of  our«foap- 
makers  weighs  more  than  16  ounces:  it  has  been 
found  that  their  foap  ley  will  be  reduced  to  the  flan- 
dard  here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fometbing  lefs 
than  an  equal  meafure  of  water. 

Although  this  liquor  is  indeed  pure  alkali  difTolved 
in  water,,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
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tot^.c  n?.ne  emrloyed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  aa 
well  as  to  the  modes  of  preparing  it,  directed  ir*  the 
following  formula. 

CauJIic  ley,  E. 

Take  of  frefli  burnt  quicklime,  eight  ounces  ;  purified 
fixed  veget-il  k  alkaline  fait,  fix  ounces.  Throw 
the  ouickh'me,  with  28  ounces  of  warm  water,  in- 
to an  iron  or  earthen  veficl.  The  ebullition  and 
ext^naion  of  the  lime  being  perfeftly  finiflied,  in- 
Itar.tly  add  the  alkalir.e  fait  ;  and  having  therou^h- 
ly  mixed  them,  fluit  the  veffel  till  it  cools.  _  Stir 
the  cooled  matter,  and  pour  out  the  whole  into  a 
olafs  funnel,  whofe  throat  muft  be  (topped  up  with 
R  piece  of  clean  rag.  Let  the  upper  mouth  o\  the 
funnel  be  covered,  while  the  tube  of  it  is  inferted 
into  a  glafs  veficl,  fo  that  the  ley  may  gradu:ill_y 
drop  through  the  ra;r  into  that  vefftl.  When  it 
firft -gives  over  dropping,  pour  into  the  funnel 
fome  ounces  of  water  ;  but  cautioufly,  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  tliat  the  w  -.ter  fhall  fwim  above  the  mat- 
ter. The  Icy  will  ag^in  begin  to  drop,  and  the 
afPufion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, until  three  pounds  have  dropped,  which  takes 
up  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days  ;  then  agitating 
the  fuperior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ley  together, 
mix  them,  and  put  up  the  J-^uor  in  a  well  llmt 
veffel.  . 

'If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  be  void  of  co- 
lour or  fmell  :  nor  will  it  raife  an  elfervefcence  with 
acids,  except  perhaps  a  very  flight  one.  Colour 
ind  o:lour  denote  the  fait  not  fufficiently  calcined  ; 
and  effervefcence,  that  the  quicklime  has  not  been 
p'cod. 

The  reafons  and  propriety  of  the  different  fteps  in  the 
ab.ove  procefs  will  be  heff  underftood  by  ftudying  the 
theory' on  which  it  is  founded.  The  principle  of 
mlldnefs  in  all  dkaliue  falts,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
vegetable  or  foffil,  is  very  evidently  fixed  air,  or  the 
aerial  acid  :  But  as  quicklime  has  a  grenter  attraftion 
for  fixed  air  than  any  of  thefe  falts,  fo  if  this  fub- 
ftance  be  prefented  to  any  of  them,  they  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  fixed  air,  and  forthwith  become  cauftic 
This  is  what  precifely  happens  in  the  above  proceffes. 
The  propriety  of  clofely  fhutting  the  veffels  through 
almoft  every  ftep  of  the  operation,  is  fufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  viz.  to  prevent  the  abforption  of  fixed  air 
from  the  atmofphere,  which  might  defeat  our  inten- 
tions. When  only  a  piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  die 
throat  of  the  funnel,  the  operation  is  much  more  te- 
dious, !)ecaufe  the  pores  of  the  tloth  are  foon  blocked 
up  with  the  wet  powdery  matter.  To  prevent  this, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  place  above  the  cloth  a  piece 
of  fine  Fly's  wirework  ;  but  as  metallic  matters  arc 
apt  to  be  corroded,  the  method  ufcd  by  Dr  Black 
is  the  mod  eliiible.  The  Doclor  firft  drops  a  rug- 
ged ftone  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in  a  certain 
place  of  which  it  forms  itfelf  a  firns  bed,  while  the 
inequalities  on  its  furface  afford  inteillices  of  fuffi- 
c.ient  fize  for  the  paffage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On 
the  upper  furface  of  this  ftone  he  puts  a  thin  layer  of 
lint  or  clean  tow  ;  immediately  above  this,  but  not 
in  contaft  with  it,  he  drops  a  ftone  fimilar  to  the 
former,  and  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  fw<:ll  in  the 
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upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.    The  Intcrfti  ^''^^^nd 
ces  l^etween  this  fecond  ftone  and  the  funnel  are  filf ed  ^^"^^ 
up  with  ftones  of  a  lefs  dimenfi.on,  and  the  gradation  ^i^ris 
uniformly  continued  till  pretty  fmall  fand  is  employed,  w-^-v— 
Finally,  ^^is  is  covered  with  a  Liyer  of  coarfer  fand 
and  fmall  ftones  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  matter* 
and  to  prevent  its  being  invifcated  in  the  minute  in- 
terftices  of  the  fine  fand.    The  throat  of  the  funnel 
being  thus  built  up,  the  ftony  fabric  is  to  be  freed  of 
clay  and  other  adhering  impurities,  by  making  clean 
v/ater  pafs  through  it  till  the  water  comes  clear  and 
tranfparent  from  the  extremity  of  the  iunneL    It  is 
obvious,  that  in  this  contrivance,  the  author  has,  as 
ufual,  copied  nature  in  the  means  ftie  employs  to  de- 
purate watery  matters  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  might  be  ufcfully  applied  for  the  filtration  of 
various  other  fluids. 

It  is  a  very  nectffary  caution  to  pour  the  water 
gently  into  the  funnel ;  for  if  it  be  thrown  in  a 
forcible  ftream,  a  quantity  of  the  powdery  matter  will 
be  waflied  down,  and  render  all  our  previous  labour 
ufelefs.  That  part  of  the  ley  holding  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fait  in  folution  will  'no  doubt  be  heavicft, 
and  will  confequently  link  loweft  in  the  veffel  :  the 
agitation  of  the  ley  is  therefore  neceffary,  in  order 
to  procure  a  folution  of  uniform  ftrength  through  all 
its  parts.  If  the  f.Jt  has  been  previoufly  freed  of  oily 
and  other  inflammable  matters,  this  ley  will  be  co- 
lourlefs  and  void  of  fmell.  If  the  quicklime  has  been 
fo  effedually  deprived  of  its  own  fixed  air,  as  to  be 
able  to  abforb  the  whole  of  that  in  the  alkali,  the 
ley  will  make  no  eflcrvefcence  with  acids,  being  now- 
deprived  of  fixed  air,  to  the  difcharge  of  which  by 
acids  this  appearance  is  to  be  afcribed  in  the  mild  or 
aerated  alkalis. 

The  cauftic  ley  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a 
folution  of  pure  alkali  in  water.  See  the  article  Fixed 
Air. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  un« 
derftanding  the  whole  of  the  theory  of  the  above 
procefs,  that  while  the  alkali  has  become  cauftic, 
from  being  deprived  of  fixed  air  by  the  quicklime, 
the  lime  has  in  its  turn  become  mild  and  infoluble  in 
water  from  having  received  the  fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  caullic  ley,  under  various  pompous  names, 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a  lithontriptic  ;  but  its  fame 
is  now  beginning  to  dechne.  In  acidities  in  the  fto- 
mach,  attended  with  much  flatulence  and  laxity,  the 
cauftic  ley  is  better  adapted  than  mild  alkalis ;  as  in 
its  union  with  ,the  acid  matter  it  does  not  feparate 
air.  When  covered  with  mucilaginous  matters,  it 
may  be  fafely  taken  into  the  ttomach  :  and  by  ftimu- 
lating,  it  coincides  with  the  other  intentions  of  cure; 
by  fome  dyfpeptic  patients  it  has  been  employed  with 
advantage. 

Pure  kali.  L. 

Take  of  water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon.    Evaporate  215 
it  to  drynefs  ;  after  which  let  the  fait  melt  on  the 
lire,  and  pour  it  out. 

The  ftrongejl  common  caujl'ic.  E. 

Take  of  cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.    Eva-  216 
porate  it  in  a  very  clean  iron  veffel  oa  a  gentle  fire 
U  u  2  till, 
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HonTa'nd  °"       ^^"^^!^*°"  ceafing,  the  faline  matter  gent- 

Compofi-  ''^^        which  happens  before  the  vefTel 

tions.  becomefred.    Pour  out  the  cauftic  thus  liquefied 

<^      '     on  a  fmooth  iron  plate  ;  let  it  be  divided  into  fmall 

pieces  before  it  hardens,  which  are  to  be  kept  in 

well-fliut  phials. 

Thefe  preparations  may  be  confidered  as  differing 
in  no  effential  particular.  But  the  directions  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  are  the  moft  precife  and 
diftina. 

The  effeft  of  the  above  procelTea  is  fimply  to  dif- 
charge  the  water  of  the  folution,  whereby  the  cau- 
fticity  of  the  alkali  is  more  concentrated  in  any  given 
quantity.  Thefe  preparations  are  ftrong  and  fudden 
cauftics.  The  cauftic  prepared  in  this  way  has  an  in- 
convenience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too  much  on  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  ope- 
rate ;  and  indeed  the  fuddennefs  of  its  adion  depends 
on  this  difpofition  to  liquefy. 

Lime  with  pure  kali.  L. 

217     Take  of  quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces; 

water  of  pure  kali,  1 6  pounds  by  weight.  Boil 
away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a  fourth  part ;  then 
fprinkle  in  the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  af- 
fufion  of  water.    Keep  it  in  a  veffel  clofe  ftopped. 

The  milder  common  cauftic.  E. 

Take  of  cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Eva- 
porate in  an  iron  veffel  till  one-third  remains ;  then 
mix  with  it  as  much  new  flaked  quicklime  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  confiftence  of  pretty  folid  pnp,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofely  flopped. 
Thefe  preparations  do  not  effentially  differ  from 
(each  other,  while  the  chief  difference  between  the 
prefent  formula  and  that  which  ftood  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  Londoi>  pharmacopoeia  is  in  the  name.  It 
was  then  ftyled  the  Jirongejl  common  caujiic. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in  fubftance  renders  the 
preparation  lefsapt  to  liquefy  than  the  foregoing,  and 
confequently  it  is  more  eafily  confinable  within  the 
intended  limits,  but  proportionally  flower  in  its  ope- 
ration. The  defign  of  keeping  or  of  flaking  the  lime 
is,  that  its  acrimony  may  be  fome what  abated. 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  thefe  preparations  gra- 
dually refume  their  power  of  effervefcence,  and  lofe 
proportionally  the  additional  adiivity, which  the  quickr 
lime  had  pfoduced  in  them. 

Prepared  natron.  L. 

259  Take  of  barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds  ;  dillilled  wa- 
ter, one  gallon.  Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  ftraln.  Boil  that  part 
which  remains  after  ftraining  with  the  reft  of  the 
water,  and  ftrain.  Evaporate. the  mixed  liquors  to 
two  pints,  and  fet  them  by  for  eight  days ;  ftrain 
this  liquor  again  ;  and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize.  Diffolve-the  cryftals  in  diftillcd 
water  ;  ftrain  the  folution,  boil,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize. 

The  name  of  natron^  hiere  ufed  by  thfc  Londoacol- 
l«ge  for  the  fixed  foffil  alkali,  has,  as  well  as  their 
name  for  the  vegetable  alkali,  been  objexSted  to.  And 
though  they  are  here  fupportcd  by  the  authority  of. 
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the  ancients,  yet  perhaps  they  would  have  done  bet-  Prep; 
ter  in  following  the  beft  modern  chemifts  by  employ. 
ing  the  term  fait  of  foda.    This  article  differs  in  name 
only  from  the  following. 

Fixed fojfil  alkaline fait  purified.  E. 

Take  of  aflies  of  Spanifh  kali,  commonly  called /oi/<7 
or  barilla,  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Bruife  them  ; 
then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  fah  be  diffolved.  Strain 
this  through  paper,  and  evaporate  in  an  iroH  veffel, 
fo  that  after  the  liquor  has  cooled  the  fait  may  con- 
crete into  cryftals. 

By  the  above  proceffes,  the  foffil  alkali  Is  obtained 
fufficiently  pure,  being  much  more  difpofed  to  cry- 
ftallize  than  the  vegetable  alkali;  the  admixture  of ^ 
this  laft,  objeded  to  by  Dr  Lewis,  is  hereby  in  a. 
great  meafure  prevented. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that  in  this,  as  well  as . 
many  other  proceffes,  the  London  college  direft  the 
ufe  of  diftilled  water,  as  being  free  front  every  impreg- 
nation. 

The  natron,  or  foffil  alkali,  is  found  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  and  fome  other  coun- 
tries. The  native  produftions  of  this  fait  feem  to  have 
been  better  known  to  the  ancients  than  to  late  natu- 
ralifts;  and  it  is,  with  c^ood  reafon,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  How  far  the  native  nacron  may 
fuperfede  artificial  means  to  procure  it  from  mixed  bo- 
dies, we  have  not  been  abie  to  learn  with  certainty. 

The  foflil  alkali  is  not  only  a  conftituent  of  diffe- 
rent neutrals,  but  is  alfo  fometlmes  employed  as  a 
medicine  by  itfelf.  And  in  its  purified  ftate  it  has  been 
by  fome  reckoned  ufeful  in  affeftions  of  the  fcrofu* 
lous  kind.    See  Natrum. 

Prepared  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound  ;  prepa- 
red chalk,  two  pounds.    Mix  and  fublime. 

Water  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  pot-a(h,  one  pound  2* 
and  a  half ;  water,  four  piats.    Draw  off  two  pint8» 
by  diftillation,  with  a  flow  fire. 

V olatile  alkali  from  fal  ammoniac^  commonly  called  va- 
lattle  fal  ammoniac. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  chalk,  very  pure 
and  dry,  two  pounds  ;  mix  them  well,  and  fublime 
from  a  retort  into  a  refrigerated  receiver. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  E. 

Take  fal  ammoniac,  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  of 
each  fixteen  ounces ;  water,  two  pounds.  Having 
mixed  the  falta,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
pour  in  the  water ;  then  diftil  to  drynefs  with  a 
fand  bath,  gradually  raifing  the  heat. 
Thefe  articles,  which  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  were  ftyled  the  volatile  fait  and fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  were  then  dire<Sled  to  be  prepared  ia 
the  fame  manner. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait,  compofied  of  volatile 
alkali  and  marine  acid.    In  thefe  proceffes  the  acid  is  - 
abforbed  by  the  fixed  alkah  or  chalk  j  and  the  volatile 
alkali  is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  volatile  alkali  i&,  however,  jn  its  imUi  ftate» 

being  . 
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belni?  combined  with  the  fixed  aii*,  or  difcharged  from 
the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  on  their  uniting  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid. 

The  fixed  alkali  begins  to  aft  on  the  fal -ammoniac, 
and  extricates  a  pungent  urinous  odour  as  foon  as  they 
are  mixed.  Hence  it  is  moft  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  pat  into  the  diftiding  veflel.  The  two  falts 
may  be  diflblved  feparately  in  water,  the  folutions 
poured  into  a  retort,  and  a  receiver  immediately  fitted 
on.  An  equ  il  weig;htof  the  fixi^d  fait  is  fully,  perhaps 
more  than  fufficicnt  to  extricate  all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aft  on  the  fal  ammoniac 
till  a  confiderable.heat  be  applied.  Hence  they  may 
be  without  inconvenience,  and  indeed  ought  to  he 
thoroughly  mixed  together  btfore  they  are  put  into 
the  retort.  The  furface  sf  the  mixture  may  be  cover- 
ed with  a  little  more  powdered  chalk,  to  prevent  fuch 
particles  of  the  fal  ammoniac  as  may  happen  to  lie 
oppermnft  from  fubliming  unchanged.  Though  the 
fire  muft  here  be  much  greater  than  when  fixed  alka- 
line fait  is  ufed,  it  muft  not  be  ftrong,  nor  fuJdenly 
raifed  ;  for  if  it  be,  a  part  of  the  chalk  (though  of  it- 
felf  not  capable  of  being  elevated  by  any  degree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  alons^  with  the  volatile  f;ilt. 
M.  du  Hamel  experienced  the  juftnefs  of  this  obferva- 
tion.  He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  for  the  year  1735,  that  he  frequently 
found  his  volatile  fait,  when  a  very  ftrong  fire  was 
ufed  in  the  fublimation,  amount  to  more,  fometimes 
by  a  half,  than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal  ammoniac 
employed  ;  and  although  not  three-fourths  of  this  con- 
crete are  pure  volatile  fait,  ytt  the  fixed  earthy  matter, 
when  once  volatilized  by  the  alkali,  arofe  iilong  with 
it  again  on  the  gentlcft  refublimation,  diffolvcd  with  it 
in  water,  and  exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublim^d,  and  the  receiver 
grown  cool,  ic  may  be  taken  ofi^,  and  luted  to  another 
retort  charged  with  frefli  materials.  This  procefa 
may  be  repeated  till"  the  recipient  appears  lined  with 
volatile  fait  to  a  confiderabk  thicknefs  :  the  vcffd  muft 
then  be  broken  in  order  to  get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  are  the 
piireft  of  all  the  medicines  of  this  kind.  They  are 
fomewhat  more  acrimonious  than  thofe  produced  di- 
reftly  from  animal  fubftances,  which  always  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft,  and  receive  from 
thence  fome  degree  of  a  faponaceous  quality.  Thefe 
laft  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  purity  by 
combining  them  with  acids  into  ammoniacal  falts,  and 
afterwards  recovering  the  volatile  alkali  from  thefe 
compounds  by  the  proceffes  above  direfted. 

The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retojt  after  the 
diftillation  of  the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the  volatile 
fal  ammoniac,  is  found  to  confift  of  mai  ine  acid  united 
•with  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  employed.  When  fixed 
alkaline  fait  has  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium,  the  re- 
fiduum,  or  caput  mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  fo- 
lution  and  cryftallization,  a  fait  exaftly  fimilar  to 
the  fpirit  of  fea  falt  coagulated  afterwards  defcribed  ; 
and  hence  we  may  judge  of  the  extraordinary  virtues 
formerly  attributed  to  this  fait  under  the  names  of  fal 
antUoyJiericumy  antibypochondnacum^  febrlfuguniy  dtgejiicmn 
Syhtif  &c. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  volatile  fait,  where  chalk 
is  employed  as  an  intcnnedium,  expofed  to  a  moift  air, 
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runs  into  a  pungent  liquor,  which  proves  nearly  the 'Prepara- 
fame  with  a  folution  of  chalk  made  direftly  in  the  ma-JJ"^"*^^^^ 
rine  acid.  It  is  called  by  fome  oleum  creta,  oil  of  chalk,  tioiu. 
If  calcined  (hells,  or  other  animal  hmcs,  be  mingled  — -v— 
with  fal  ammoniac,  a  mafs  will  be  obtained,  which 
likewife  deliquefces  in  the  air,  and  forms  a  liquor  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Water  of  pure  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  quicklime,  two  225^, 
pounds ;  water,  one  gallon.  Add  to  the  lime  two 
pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  ftand  together  an 
hour  :  then  add  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  other  fix 
pints  of  water  boiling,  and  immediately  cover  the 
vefftl.  Pour  out  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  off 
with  a  flow  fire  one  pint. 

Caiiflic  volatile  alkali^  commonly  called  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac with  quicklime.  E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  frefh  burnt,  two  pounds;  water,  2l€^^ 
one  pound.  Having  put  the  water  into  an  iron  or 
ftone-ware  veflel,  add  the  quicklime  previoufly  beat; 
cover  the  veflel  for  24  hours ;  when  the  lime  has 
fallen  into  a  fine  powder,  put  it  into  the  retort ; 
thea  add  16  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  diluted  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water ;  and,  ftiutting  the 
•mouth  of  the  retort,  mix  them  together  by  agitation. 
Laftly,  diftil  into  a  refrigerated  receiver,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  fo  that  the  operator  can  eafily  bear  the 
heat  of  the  retort  applied  to  his  hands.  Twenty 
ounces  of  liquor  are  to  be  drawn  off.  in  this  diftil- 
lation the  velfels  are  to  be  fo  luted  as  thoroughly  to 
exclude  the  vapours,  which  are  very  penetrating. 
After  the  diftillation,  however,  they  are  to  be  open- 
ed, and  the  alkali  poured  out  before  the  retort  hath 
altogether  cooled. 

The  theory  of  this  procefs  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  direfted  for  the  preparation  of  cauftic  ley. 
The  efieft  of  the  quicklime  on  the  fal  ammoniac  ia  - 
very  different  from  that  of  the  chalk  and  fixed  alkali  • 
in  the  foregoing  precefs.    Immediately  on  mixture  a  - 
very  penetrating  vapour  exhales ;  and  in  diftillation  the 
whole  of  the  volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid  form,  no 
part  of  it  appearing  ia  a  concrete  ftate,  how  gently  fo- 
ever  the  liquor  be  re-dittilled.    This  fpirit  is  far  more  • 
pungent  than  the  other  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  ;  and, 
like  fixed  alkalis  rendered  cauftic  by  the  fame  interme- 
dium, it  raifes  no  effervefcence  on  mixture  with  acids. 
The  whole  of  the  phenomena  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
abforption  of  fixed  air  from  the  alkali  by  means  of  the 
quicklime  ;  and  from  being  thus  deprived  of  the  aerial 
acid  the  volatile  alkali  is  brought  to  a  cauftic  ftate. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acrimonious  for  internal 
ufe,  and  has  therefore  been  chiefly  employed  for  fmel- 
ling  to  in  falntings,  &c.  though,  when  properly  dilu- 
ted, it  may  be  given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is  a 
powerful  mcnftruura  for  fome  vegetable  fubftances, 
as  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  the  other  fpirits  ex- 
traft  little.  It  is  alfo  moft  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  rendering  oils  mifcible  with  water,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  what  is  called  in  extemporaneous  praftice 
the  oily  mixture 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of  this  with  the  offici- 
nal fpirits  both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfliorn  ;  : 
which  thu3  bccopie  more  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an 

additioa  : 
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Prcpa-a-  addition  of  a  c©nfiJeral)le!  quanlity  of  water,  without 
Com 'off  danger  of  the  difcovery  from  the  tafte  or  fmell. 

u'ois.  This  abufe  would  be  prevented,  if  what  has  been  for- 
— V— — '  meily  laid  down  as  a  mark  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe 
fpiriis  (fome  of  the  voliLile  fait  remaining  undifTolved 
in  them)  were  attended  to.  It  may  be  detefted  by 
a  iding  to  a  little  of  the  fufpe£led  fpirit  about  one- 
fo'.^rth  its  quantity  or  more  of  rectified  fpiric  of  wine  ; 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  I  e  genuine,  will  precipi- 
tate a  part  of  it3  volatile  fait,  but  occafions  no  vifible 
Ir :  ar:tios  or  change  in  the  canftic  fpirit,  or  in  thole 
xvhicli  are  fopliiflicated  with  it. 

Others  have  fub'Htiited  for  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac a  folution  of  cruv"!e  fal  ammoniac  and  fixed  alka- 
line fait  mixed  together.  Tbk  m-xtiire  depofites  a 
fsiine  matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like 
t'^v  genuine  fpirit ;  from  which,  however,  it  mny  bt 
diitini^niiihed,  by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated  not 
being  a  volatile  alkaline,  but  a  fixed  neutral  fait.  The 
abufe  may  be  more  readily  detefted  by  a  drop  or  two 
of  folution  of  filver  in  r.tjuaforcis,  which  will  produce 
no  ch::ngrein  the  appearance  of  the  true  fpiiit,  but  \rill 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and  milky. 

The  •volal  'ih  liquor ^  fait.,  and  oil,  of  hart/horn.  L. 

227  Take  of  hartfhorn,  ten  pounds.  Diftil  with  a  fire 
gradually  increafed.  A  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil, 
will  afcend.  The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated,  diltil 
the  liquor  three  times.  To  the.  fait  add  an  equal 
weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fublimc  thrice,  or 
till  it  become  white. 
The  fame  vohtile  liquors,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  parts  (except  the  fat)  of  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

The  volatile  alkali  obtained  from  hartfhorn,  whether 
in  a  folid  or  fluid  flate,  is  precifely  the  fame  with  that 
obtained  from  hi  ammoniac.  And  as  that  procefs  is 
the  eafieft,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  entirely  rejefted 
the  prefcnt.  While,  however,  the  names  of  fpirit  and 
fait  of  h;ntihorn  are  ftill  in  daily  ufe,  ammonia,  or  the 
volatile  alkali,  is  Hill  prepared  from  bones  and  other 
animal  fuSftances  1  y  fevcral  very  exienfive  traders. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  the 
diftillation  ef  hartfliorn,  with  earthen  heads  almoft  like 
thofe  of  the  common  ftill ;  for  receivers,  they  ufe  a 
couple  of  oil  jai-g,  the  months  of  which  are  luted  toge- 
ther ;  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head  enters  the 
lowermoft  jar  through  a  hole  made  on  purpofe  in  its 
bottom.  When  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjedt  is  to 
be  diftilled,  it  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  operation 
for  feveral  days  fucceflively  ;  only  unluting  the  head 
occafionally  to  put  in  frtfli  materials. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  is 
wanted,  a  common  iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in 
fand  furnaces,  may  be  employed,  an  iron  head  being 
fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,'  and  a 
glafs,  or  rather  tin  adopter,  inferted  between  it  and 
the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  dillilling  vefTcl  being  charged  with  pieces  of  the 
born,  a  moderate  fire  is  applied,  which  is  llowly  in- 
creafed, and  raifed  at  length  almoft  to  the  utmoft  de- 
cree. At  fitft  a  watery  liquor  arifes,  the  quantity  of 
vvhich  will  be  fmaller  or  greater  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry  :  this  is  fucceeded  by  the  fait 
and  oil :  the  fait  at  firft  dilTolvcs  as  it  comes  over  in 
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the  phlegm,  and  thus .  forms  what  is  called  fpirit,  ^■.c 
When  the  phlegm  is  faturatcd,  the  remainder  of  t!ie'"J,"'" 
fait  concretes  in  a  folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  leci-  \ 
pient.  If  it  be  required  to  have  the  whole  of  the  fait 
folid  and  undifTolved,  the  phlegm  ftiould  be  removed 
as  foon  as  the  fait  begins  toarifc,  which  mr.y  be  known 
by  the  appearance  of  white  fumes  ;  and  that  this  may 
be  done  the  more  commo  lioufly,  the  receiver  fhould 
be  left  unluted  till  this  firft  part  of  the  procefs  be 
fmifhed.  The  white  vapours  w!iich  now  arife  fome- 
times  come  with  fuch  vehemence  as  to  throw  off  or 
burft  the  receiver.  To  prevent  this  ac.ident,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  whicii 
may  be  occafionally  ftopped  with  a  wooden  peg,  or 
opened,  as  the  operator  Ihall  find  proper.  After  the 
fait  has  all  arifcn,  a  thick  dark-coloured  oil  comes  over. 
The  procefs  is  now  to  be  difconlinued  j  and  the  Veflels, 
when  grown  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver, the  ialt  which  remains  adhering  to  its  fiies  is 
to  !)e  wafhcd  out  with  a  little  water  and  added  to  the 
reft.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole  ftand  for  a  few 
hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  d'fengage  itfelf 
from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  by  a  funnel, 
and  afterwards  more  perfectly  by  filtration  through 
wet  paper.  The  fait  and  fpirits  are  then  to  be  farther 
purified  as  above  direfled. 

The  fpirit  of  hartlhorn  met  with  in  the  /hops  is  ex- 
tremely precarious  in  point  of  ftiength  ;  the  quantity 
of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which  its  efficacy  depends) 
varying  according  as  the  diildlation  in  rectifying  it  13 
continued  for  a  longer  or  (horter  time,  if  after  the: 
volatile  fait  has  arifen,  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or  watery 
part  be  driven  over  as  is  juft  fufficient  to  diffolve  it, 
the  fpirit  will  be  fully  faturatcd,  and  as  ftrong  as  it  can 
be  made.  If  the  procefs  be  not  at  this  inftant  ftopped, 
the. -phlegm,  continuing  to  arife,  miift  render  the  fpirit 
continu^illy  weaker  and  weaker.  The  diftiilation  there- 
fore ought  to  he  dilcontinued  at  this  period,  or  rather 
while  fome  of  the  fait  ftill  remains  undifTolved  ;  the 
fpirit  will  thus  prove  always  equal,  and  the  buyer  }>e 
furnilhed  with  a  certain  criterion  of  its  ftrength.  Very 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  in- 
convenience of  thefc  kinds  of  fpirics  ;  and  the  remedy 
is  firft  hinted  at  in  the  Pharmacopaia  Reformata.  The 
purity  of  the  fpirit  is  cafily  determined  from  its  clear- 
nefs  and  grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts,  and  their  folutlons  called 
fpirits,  agree  in  many  refpefts  with  fixed  alkalis,  and 
their  folutlons  or  leys  :  as  in  changing  the  colour  of 
blue  flowers  to  a  green  ;  eft"ervefcing,  when  in  their 
mild  ftate,  with  and  neutralizing  acids  ;  liquefying  the 
animal  juices ;  and  corroding  the  fleihy  parts,  fo  as, 
when  applied  to  the  Ikin,  and  prevented  from  eihaling 
by  a  proper  covering,  to  aft  as  cauftics  ;  di lolving 
oils  and  fulphur,  though  lefs  readily  than  the  fixed 
alkalis,  on  account  probably  of  their  not  being  a''.le  to 
hear  any  confidcrabk  heat,  by  which  their  aAivity 
might  be  promoted.  Their  principal  difference  from 
the  other  alkalis  feems  to  confift  in  their  volatility. 
They  exhale  or  emit  pungent  vapours  in  the  coldeft 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  by  their  ftinrulating 
fmell  they  prove  ferviceable  in  languors  and  famtings. 
Taken  internally,  they  difcover  a  greater  colli^uating 
as  well  as  ftimulating  power ;  the  biood  drawn  from  a 
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vein,  after  their  ufe  has  been  continued  for  fome  time, 
io  f;;ic5  to  be  remarkably  more  fluid. than  before  ;  they 
arc  likewife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by  perfpiration, 
and  to  aft  on  the  nervous  fyilem.  They  are  panicu- 
lariy  uftfiil  in  lethargic  cafes  ;  in  hyfterical  and  hypo- 
chondriacal diforders;  and  in  the  languors,  headachs, 
iflflalicns  of  the  ftomach,  fiatnlent  colics,  and  other 
fymptoms  which  attend  them.  They  are  generally 
found  more  ierviceal  Ic  to  aged  perfons,  and  in  phle:r- 
matic  habits,  than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances.  In 
fome  fevc-rs,  particularly  thofe  of  the  low  kind,  accom- 
panied with  a  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a  redundance  of 
phlegm,  they  p.re  of  great  utihty,  railing  the  vis  vka^ 
and  'exciting  a  falutary  diaphorcfis  ;  hut  in  putrid 
fevers,  fcurvies,  an.l  wherever  the  mafs  of  blood  is  thm 
and  acrimonious,  their  ufe  i'.  ambiguous.  As  they 
are  more  powerful  than  the  fixed  in  liquefying  tena- 
cious humours,  fo  they  prove  mere  hurtful  where  the 
fluids  are  already  in  a  colHquated  ftate.  In  vernal  in- 
termittents,  pirrticularlv  thofe  of  the  How  kind,  they 
are  often  the  moil  efficacious  remedy.  Dr  BifCet 
obfcrves,  in  his  EfiV.y  on  the  Medical  Conftitution  of 
Greft  Britain,  that  though  many  cafes  occur  which 
will  yield  to  no  other  medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  he 
bas  met  with  many  which  were  only  fupprefled  from 
time  to  time  by  the  bark,  but  were  completely  cured 
by  alkahne  fpirits.  He  tells  us,  that  thefe  fpirits 
will  often  carry  off  vernal  intermittents  without  any 
previous  evacuation  :  but  that  they  are  generally  more 
efFeaual  if  a  purge  be  premifed  ;  and  in  plethoric  or 
inflam.matory  cafes,  or  where  the  fever  perfonates  a  re- 
inittent,  venefeftion  is  neceflaiy. 

Thtfe  falts  are  m^oft  commodioufly  taken  in  a  liquid 
form,  largely  diluted  ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus,  which 
fhould  be  made  up  only  as  it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve.  Ten  drops  of 
a  well  made  fpirit,  or  faturated  folution,  are  reckoned 
to  contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait.  In  intetmittents, 
1 5  or  20  drops  of  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a  tea-cupful 
of  cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in 
each  intermiflion. 

The  volatile  falls  and  fpirits  prepared  from  different 
animal  fubftancea,  have  been  fuppofed  capable  of  pro- 
ducing different  effefts  on  the  human  body,  and  to  re- 
ceive  fpecific  virtues  from  the  fubjed.  The  fait  of 
vipers  has  been  efteemed  particularly  fervlceable  in  dif- 
orders  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  that  animal ;  and  a 
felt  drawn  from  the  human  Ikull,  in  difeafes  of  the 
head.  But  modern  pradice  acknowledges  no  fuch 
different  effefts  from  thefe  preparations  ;  and  chemi- 
cal experiments  have  Ihown  their  identity.  There  is 
indeed,  when  not  fufficiently  purified,  a  very  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  fmtU,  tafte,  degree  of  pungency, 
and  volatility  thefe  falts;  and  in  this  ftate  their  me- 
dicinal virtues  vary  confiderably  enough  to  deferve  no- 
tice :  but  this  difference  they  have  in  common,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  m^re  or  lefs  loaded  with  oil,  not 
as  they  are  produced  from  this  or  that  animal  fub* 
fiance.  As  firft  diftilled,  they  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  volatile  foap,  in  which  the  oil  is  the  prevailing 
principle  ;  in  this  flate  th^y  have  much  lefs  of  the 
proper  alkahne  acrimony  and  pungency  than  when 
they  have  undergone  repeated  dittillations,  and  fuch 
Other  operations  as  diftng  ige  the  oil  from  the  fait ; 
for  by  thefe  means  they  lofe  their  faponaceoua  qualiiy,* 
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aad  acquiring  greater  degrees  of  acrimony,  become  me-  Prepara- 
dicin.es  of  a  different  clafs.    Thefe  preparations  there- 
fore  do  not  differ  near  fo  much  from  each  other>  3S(i',n^_ 
they  do  from  themfelvea  in  different  ilates  of  purity,  w—y—^ 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  when  we  confider  tlum 
as  loaded  with  oil,  the  virtues  of  a  diftilled  animal  oil 
itfclf  are  likewife  to  be  brought  into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  es  firft  diftilled,  a;-e  highly  fetid  and  of- 
fenfive,  of  an  extremely  heating  quality,  and  of  fuch 
adtivicy,  tha^,  according  to  Hoffman's  account,  half  a 
drop  diiTolved  in  a  dram  of  fpirit  of  wine  is  fulTicient 
to  raife  a  copious  fweat.  By  repeated  reftiftcations, 
they  lofe  their  offenfivenefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  be- 
come mild  in  their  medicinal  operation.  The  redi- 
fied  oils  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  twenty  or 
thirty  drops,  and  aie  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  antifpaf- 
niodic,  to  procure  a  calm  fleep  and  gentle  fweat,  with  ■ 
out  heating  or  agitating  the  body,  as  has  been  ob- 
fcrved  in  treating  of  the  animal  oil.  It  is  obvious* 
therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits  muft  differ,  not  on- 
ly according  to  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  but 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil  itftrlf  in  its  different 
ftates. 

The  vclatile  fait  and  fpirits,  as  firft^  diftilled,  are  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  a  very  offenlive  fmell  :  by  re- 
peated reftitication.  as  directed  in  the  proceffes  a'sove 
fet  down,  they  loif  great  part  of  the  oil  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fait  becomes  white,  the  fpi- 
rlt  limpid  as  water,  and  of  a  grateful  odour;  and  this 
is  the  mark  of  fufficient  reclification. 

It  has  been  obje£led  to  the  repeated  reftilicalion  of 
thefe  preparations,  that,  by  feparating  the  oil,  it  ren- 
ders them  fitr.ilar  to  the  pure  fait  and  f;:irit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier  rate.  But 
the  intention  is  not  to  purify  them  wholly  from  the 
oil,  but  to  feparate  the  grolTcr  part,  and  to  fubtilize 
the  reft,  fo  as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame  ftate  as 
when  the  oil  is  reftifitd  by  itfelf.  The  reClificaiion  of 
fpirit  of  hart(horn  has  been  repeated  twenty  times 
fucceffively,  and  found  ftill  to  partigipate  of  oil,  but 
of  an  oil  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  firlt 
diftiUation. 

The  reillfled  oils,  in  long- keeping,  become  again 
fetid.  The  falts  and  fpirits  alfo,  however  carefully 
rcftified,  fuffer  in  kngth  of  time  the  fame  change  ; 
refuming  their  original  brown  colour  and  ill  fmell ;  a 
proof  that  the  reclification  is  far  from  having  divefted 
them  of  oil.  Any  intentions,  however,  which  they  are 
thus  capable  of  anfwering,  may  be  as  effeAually  ac- 
compliftied  by  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  alkali  with  the 
animal  oil,  in  its  redified  ftate,  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  thought  neceffary. 

Vitriolated  halt,  L. 

Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  228 
the  nitrous  acid,  two  pounds.  1  diftilled  water,  two 
gallons.  Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a  ftrong 
fire  in  an  open  veffcl ;  then  boil  it  a  little  while  in 
the  water ;  ttrain  and  fet  the  liquor  afidc  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

The  fait  thus  formed  is  the  fame  with  the  vitriolated 
tartar  t>f  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia; 
but  it  is  now  prepared  in  a  cheaper  and  eafier  manner, 
at  leaft  for  thofe  who  diftil  the  nitrous  acid.  In  both 
ways  a  neutral  ii  formed,  coniifting  of  the  fixed  vege=. 

7  tabl^ 
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prepara-  table  alkali,  united  to  tKe  vitflolic  acid.  But  a  fimi- 
climuff-        <^°'"P°u"^  may  alfo  be  obtained  by  the  following 

lions!'"  procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 


Vitrlolated  fxei  vegetable  alkali,  commonly  called  vU 
triolated  taritir.  E. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix  times  its  weight 
of  wafer,  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Put  it  into  a  ca- 
pacious glafs  veflel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of 
purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  diluted  with  fix  times 
its  weight  of  water,  as  much  as  is  fufEcIent  tho- 
roughly to  neutralize  the  acid.  The  effervefcence 
being  finiftied,  ftrain  the  liquoi-  through  paper; 
and  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  k  allde  to  cry- 
llallize. 

The  operator  ought  to  take  care  that  the  vapour 
feparatcd  during  the  effervefcCnce  (hall  not  be  applied 
to  his  noftrils ;  as  fixed  air,  when  applied  to  the  ol- 
faftory  nerves,  is  highly  deleterious  to  life. 

This  Is  an  elegant  and  one  of  the  lead  troublefome 
ways  of  preparing  this  fait.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
in  their  former  editions,  ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be 
dropped  into  the  alkaline  :  by  the  convcrfe  procedure 
How  received.  It  Is  obvloufly  more  eafy  to  fecure  a- 
galnft  a  redundance  of  acidity  ;  and  for  the  greater 
certainty  In  this  point.  It  may  be  expedient,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs,  to  drop  in  a  l?ltle  more  of  the  al- 
kaline ley  than  the  cefTation  of  the  effervefcence  feems 
to  require. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  fame  pharmacopoeia,  the 
acid  was  direded  to  be  diluted  only  with  its  equal 
weight  of  wrtdr,  and  the  alkali  with  that  quantity  of 
water  which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing  from  the  atrao- 
fphere.  By  that  imperfeftloii  there  was  not  water 
enough  to  keep  the  vitriolated  tattar  diffolved  ;  on 
which  account,  as  faft  as  the  alkali  was  neutralized 
by  the  acid,  a  great  part  fell  to  the  bottom  in  a 
powdery  form.  In  order  to  obtain  perfeft  and  well 
formed  cryftals,  the  liquor  fliould  not  he  fet  in  the 
cold,  but  continued  in  moderate  heat,  fuch  as  the 
hand  can  fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may  flowly  eva- 
porate. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  vltilolic  acid 
and  fixed  alkaline  fait  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa- 
ter, and  ftrongly  attract  moifture,  even  from  the  air, 
yet  the  neutral  refulting  from  the  combination  of  thefe 
two,  vitriolated  tartar,  is  one  of  the  falts  moft  difficult 
of  folution,  very  little  of  it  being  taken  Up  by  cold 
water. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  In  fmall  dofes,  as  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram,  is  an  ufeful  aperient ;  in  large  oues,  as  four  or 
five  drams,  a  mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  fo 
haftily  as  the  bitter  cathartic  fal  or  fait  of  Glauber,  and 
feems  to  extend  its  aftion  further.  The  wholefale  deal- 
fcrs  in  medicines  have  commonly  fubftituted  for  it  an 
article  otherwife  almoft  ufelcfs  in  their  fliops,  the  re- 
fiduum  of  Glauber's  fplrit  of  nitre.  ^  This  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  venial  fraud,  if  the  fpirit  has  been  pre- 
pared as  formerly  direfled,  and  the  refiduum  diffolved 
and  cryft^Uized  :  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  if  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  afed  in  an  over  proportion,  and 
the  caput  mortuum  employed  without  cryftalliz^ition  ; 
the  fait  in  this  cafe,,  inftead  of  a  mild  neutral  one,  of 
a  moderately  bitter  tafte,  proving  highly  acid.  The 
|»urchafcr  ought  therefore  to  infift  on^the  fait  being  in 


acryflalllne  form.  The  cryftals  when  pefle£l  arc  db  l  i 
long,  with  fix  flat  files,  and  terminated  at  each  end'",'"' 
by  a  fix-fided  pyramid  s  fome  appear  compofed  of  two 
pyramids  joined  together  by  the  hafes  ;  and  many,  in  — ! 
the  moft  perfeft  cry  ftallizatione  we  have  feen,  are  very 
iri^egular.  They  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fome  what  like 
thofe  of  fea*falt,  for  which  they  have  fometlmes  been 
miflaken. 

Salt  of  many  virtues.  E» 

Take  nitre  In  powder,  flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each 
equal  parts.    Mix  them  well  together,  and  my.St  " 
the  mixture  by  little  and  little  at  a  time  Into  a  red- 
hot  crucible  ;  the  deflagration  being  over,  let  the 
fait  cool,  after  which  it  Is  to  be  put  lip  In  a  glafa 
vefTel  well  fhut.    The  fait  may  be  purified  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  warm  water,  filtering  the  folution,  and 
exhalirig  it  to  drynefs,  or  by  cryfiallization. 
This  is  another  method  of  uniting  the  vitriolic  aci i 
with  the  common  vegetable  fixed  alk.nll.    Both  the 
nitre  and  the  fulphur  are  decompounded  in  the  opera- 
tion :  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  Inflammable  prin- 
ciple of  the  fulphur,  detonate  together,  and  are  diffi- 
pated ;  while  the  acid  of  the  fulphur  (which,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  i«  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid) 
remains  combined  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre. 
The  fhops  accordingly  have  fubftituted  the  foregoing 
preparation  for  the  fal  pochyreft. 

Vitriolated  natron.  L. 

Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftlllatlon  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  two  pounds ;  diftilled  water, 
two  pints  and  an  half  Burn  out  the  fuperfluous 
acid  with  a  ftrong  fire  in  an  open  vefTcl ;  then  boil 
It  for  a  little  in  the  water :  ftrain  the  folution,  and 
fet  It  by  to  cryftalllze. 

Vitriolated  Joda,  commonly  called  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber.  E. 

Diflolve  In  warm  water  the  mafs  which  remairis  after 
the  diftillation  of  fpirit  of  iea  f^lt  :  filter  the  folu- 
tion, and  cryftallizc  the  fait. 

The  direilions  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  fait, 
long  known  by  the  name  of  fal  mirabile  Glaubert,  are 
neaily  the  fame  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  both  colleges; 
but  thofe  of  the  London  ollege  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  being  moft  acc»irate  and  explicit. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco. 
pceia,  it  was  ordered,  that  if  the  cryftals  (o')t;iined  as 
above)  proved  too  fharp,  they  ihould  be  again  diffolved 
in  water,  and  the  filtered  liquor  evaporated  to  fuch  a 
pitch  only  as  may  difpofe  the  fait  to  cryftallize.  But 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  the  cryftals  proving  too 
fharp,  even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  made  witfi  the 
largeft:  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  direfted  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftalli- 
zation  is  indeed  very  acid  ;  and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  it  fhould  be  fo;  for  other- 
wife  the  cryftals  will  be  very  fmall,  and  likewife  in  a 
fmall  quantity.  Where  a  fufficient  proportion  of  oil 
of  vitriol  has  not  been  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
the  fpirit,  It  Is  neceffary  to  add  fome  to  the  liquor.  In 
order  to  promote  the  cryfiallization  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  cathartic  [ah t  which  this  fait  has  often 
had,  cxpreifes  its  medical  virtues.    Taken  from  half 
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■a.  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it  proves  a  mild  and 
ufeful  purgative  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  diluted, 
a  ferviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  ftiops  fre- 
'  quently  fubftitute  for  it  the  bitter  cathartic  fait, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  but  fomewhat 
more  unpleafant,  and,  as  is  faid,  lefs  mild  in  operation. 
They  are  very  eafily  diftinguifliable  from  each  other, 
by  the  efFeft  of  alkaline  falts  upon  folutions  of  them. 
The  folutions  of  Glauber's  fait  fulfer  no  vifible  change 
from  this  addition,  its  own  bafis  being  a  true  fixed  al- 
kali :  but  the  folution  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait 
grows  inftantly  white  and  turbid  ;  its  bafis,  which  is 
an  earth,  being  extricated  copioufly  by  the  alkaline 
fait. 

^  Purified  nitre.  L. 

Take  of  nitre  two  pounds  ;  diftilled  water,  four  pints. 
Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water  till  it  be  diffolved ;  ftrain 
the  folution,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 
Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  fea-falt,  which  in  this  procefs  is  feparated,  the 
fea-falt  remaining  diffolved  after  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nitre  has  cryilallized.    The  cryftals  which  fhoot 
after  the  firft  evaporation  are  large,  regular,  and  pure: 
but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is  further  evaporated, 
and  this  repeated  a  fecond  or  third  time,  the  cryftals 
prove  at  length  fmall,  imperfed,  and  tipt  with  little 
cubical  cryftals  of  fea-falt. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate  wherein  it  is  firft 
extradted  from  the  earths  impregnated  with  it,  is  treat- 
ed in  this  manner,  there  remains  at  laft  a  liquor,  call- 
ed mother-hyy  which  will  no  longer  afford  any  cryftals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids,  and  to  contain  an  earthy  matter  diffolved  by 
thofe  acids.  On  adding  alkaline  lixivia,  the  earth  is 
precipitated ;  and  when  thoroughly  wafhed  with  wa- 
ter, proves  infipid.  If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to 
dryncfs,  a  bitterifh  fahne  matter  is  left ;  which  being 
ftrongly  calcined  in  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  infipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  ns  an  excellent  pur- 
gative, in  the  dofe  of  a  dram  or  two  ;  and,  in  fmaller 
dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hypochondriacal  and  other  dif- 
'  orders.  This  medicine  was  for  fome  time  kept  a  great 
fecrct,  under  the  name  of  magnejia  alba,  nitrous  panacea. 
Count  P alma's  powder,  il polvers  albo  Romano,  poudre  de 
Sentinelli,  8cc.  till  Lancifi  made  it  public  in  his  notes  on 
the  Metallotheca  V aticana.    It  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  portion  of  the  lime  com- 
monly added  in  the  elixation  of  nitre  at  the  Euro- 
pean nitre-works:  but  though  the  fpecimcns  of  mag- 
nefia  examined  by  Neumann,  and  fome  of  that  which 
has  lately  beeu  brought  hither  from  abroad,  gave  plain 
marks  of  a  calcareous  nature  ;  yet  the  true  magnefia 
muft  be  an  earth  of  a  different  kind,  calcareous  earths 
being  rather  aftringent  than  purgative.    The  earthy 
bafis  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait  is  found  to  have  the 
properties  afcribed  to  the  true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and 
appears  to  be  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  earth  :  from 
that  fait  therefore  this  medicine  is  now  prepared,  as 
will  be  fecn  hereafter.    The  magnefia  alba  differs  from 
calcareous  earths,  in  having  a  Icfs  poiverful  attraction 
for  fixed  air,  and  in  not  becoming  cauftic  by  calcina- 
tion. 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  1. 
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Acetafed  kaU.    L.  ^tz^tz 

tions  and 

Take  of  kali  one  pound  ;  boil  it  with  a  flow  fire  in  ^^"'Pofi 
four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar  •  j 
the  effcrvefcence  ceafing,  let  there  be  added  at  dif*  2,". 
ferent  times  more  dilbUed  vinegar,  until  the  laft  vi- 
negar  being  nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  frefh 
will  excite  no  effervefcence,  which  will  happen  when 
about  twenty  pounds  of  diftilled  vinegar  are  confu- 
med  ;  afterwards  let  it  be  dried  flowly.  An  im- 
pure fait  will  be  left,  which  melt  for  a  little  while 
with  a  How  fire  ;  then  let  it  be  diflblved  in  water, 
and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  fufion  has  been 
rightly  performed,  the  ftrained  liquor  will  be  co- 
lourlefs  ;  if  otherwife,  of  a  brown  colour.  Laftly, 
evaporate  this  liquor  with  a  flow  fire,  in  a  very 
fhallow  glafs  vefl^d ;  frequently  ftirring  the  mafs, 
that  the  fait  may  be  more  completely  dried,  which 
Ihould  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofe  flopped.  The  fait 
ought  to  be  very  white,  and  diffolve  wholly,  both 
in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any 
feces.  If  the  fait,  although  white,  lliould  depofite 
any  feces  m  fpirit  of  wine,  that  folution  in  the  fpi- 
rit  fhould  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  fait 
agam  dried. 

Acetated  fixed  vegetable  a/kali,  commonly  called  regenera- 
ted tartar,  E. 


Take  of  fait  of  tartar  one  pound    boil  it  with  a  very  jjc 
gentle  heat  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  di- 
ftilled  vinegar;  add  more  diftilled  vinegar  at  diffe- 
rent times,  till  on  the  watery  part  of  the  former 
quantity  being  nearly  diffipated  by  evaporation  the 
new  addition  of  vinegar  ceafes  to  raife  any  effer- 
vefoence.    This  happens  when  about  twenty  pounds 
by  weight  of  diftilled  vinegar  has  been  confumed 
Ihe  impure  fait  remaining  after  the  exficcation.  is 
to  be  liquefied  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a  fhort  time 
and  It  is  proper  that  it  fhould  only  be  for  a  fhort 
time  ;  then  diffolve  it  in  water,  and  ftrain  throuffk 
paper.    If  the  liquefadion  has  been  properly  per- 
formed, the  ftrained  liquor  will  be  limpid  ;  but  if 
otherwife,  of  a  brown  colour.   Evaporate  this  liquor 
with  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  fhallow  glafs  veflcl  oc- 
cafionally  ftirring  the  h\t  as  it  becomes  dry,  that 
its  rooifture  may  fooner  be  diffipated.    Then  put  it 
up  into  a  veffel  very  clofcly  flopped,  to  prevent  it 
from  liquefying  in  the  air. 

This  fait  had  formerly  the  name  of  diuretic  fait  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia;  but  that  which  they  now 
employ,  or  perhaps  in  preference  to  it,  the  name  of 
potaja  acetata,  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  its  nature. 

The  purification  of  this  Mt  is  not  a  little  trouble- 
fome.  The  operator  muft  be  particularly  careful  in 
melting  it,  not  to  ufe  a  great  heat,  or  to  keep  it  lontr 
hquefied  :  a  httle  fliould  be  occafionally  taken  out 
and  put  into  water  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  part 
freely  with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  remo. 
ved  from  the  fire.  In  the  laft  drying,  the  heat  muft: 
not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt  it ;  otherwife  it  v\ill  not 
prove  totally  foluble.  If  the  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine 
be  exficcated,  and  the  remaining  fait  liqutfied  with  a 
very  gentle  fire,  it  gains  the  leafy  appearance  wh'iclx 
has  procured  it  the  name  terra  foliaia. 

In 
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PHARMACY.  Part 

In  the  fourth  voTame  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  corre-  Thic  h  an  «cclknt  aperient  falinc  liquor.  Taken  JVep^r 
fDondents  of  the  French  Academy,  lately  publifhed,  warm  in  bed,  !t  proves  commonly  a  powerful  diapho-^,^^^^^  ^ 
Mr  Cadet  ha^  given  a  method  of  making  the  fait    retic  or  fivdoiific  ;  and  as  it  operates  without  heat,  11^;,,,.,. 
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white  at  the  firll  evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
any  farther  purification.    He  obfirvcs,  that  the  brown 
colour  depends  on  the  oily  matter  of  the  vinegar  being 
burnt  hy  the  heat  commonly  employed  in  the  evppo- 
ratlon  ;  and  his  improvement  confifts  in  diminifhing 
the  heat  at  the  time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.    The  procefs  he  recommends  is  as  follows  : 
DifToIve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar  in  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  ;  filter  the  folution,  and  add  by 
degrees  as  much  dittiUed  vinegar  as  will  faturate_  it, 
or  a  little  more.     Set  the  liquor  to  evaporate  in  a 
ftone-ware  velTcl  in  a  gentle  heat,  not  fo  llrong  as 
to  make  it  boil.    When  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  the  rell  of  the  procefs  muft  be  finiiked  iri  a 
water-bath.  The  liquor  acquires  by  degrees  an  oily 
confluence,  and  a  pretty  deep  biown  colour  ;  but 
the  pellicle  or  fcum  on  the  top  looks  whitifh,  and 
when  taken  off  an<i  cooled,  appears  a  congeries  of 
little  brilliant  filver  like  plates.    The  matter  is  to  be 
kept  continually  rtirring,  till  it  te  wholly  changed 
into  this  white  flaky  matter  ;  the  complete  dryinsr 
of  which  is  moll  conveniently  effefted  in  a  warm 

,     •   •        t.  1. 
We  (hall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  whether 

the  pure  or  impure  fait  if  preferable  as  a  medicine  ; 
obferving  only,  that  the  latter  is  more  of  a  faponace- 
ous  nature,  the  former  more  acrid,  though  fomewhat 
more  agreeable  to  the  ftomach.    Mr  Cadet  reckons 
the  fait  prepare  1  in  his  method  fupevior  both  to  the 
brown  and  white  forts  made  in  the  common  way,  as 
poffeiTing  both  the  oily  quality  of  the  one  and  the 
agreeabienefs  of  the  other,  and  as  being  always  uni- 
form or  of  the  fame  power :  whereas  the  others  are 
liable  to  vary  confiderably,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  einployed  in  the  evaporation.    They  are  all  me- 
dicines of  great  elHcacy,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  ma- 
naged as  to  prove  cither  mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully 
diuretic  :  few  of  the  faline  deobftruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.    The  tlofe  is  from  halt  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  two.    A  baxc  mixture,  however,  of  alkaline 
fait  and  vinegar,  without  cxficcation,  is  not  perhaps 
much  inferior  as  a  medicine  to  the  more  el  iboratc  fait. 
Two  drams  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  have 
been  known  to  occafion  ten  or  twelve  ftools  in  hydro- 
pic cafes,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  without 
any  inconvenience. 

IVater  of  acetatsd  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  ammonia,  by  weight,  two  ounces ;  diftilled 
vinegar,  four  pints  ;  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
fatarate  the  ammonia.  Mix. 

Spirit  of  M'tnJererus.  E. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile  alkaline  fait  of  fal 
amn;oniac,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  diftilled  vi- 
negar till  the  efFervefcence  ceafes  ;  occafionally  ftir- 
ring  the  mixture  to  promote  the  atlion  of  the  vi- 
negar on  the  fait. 

Though  this  article  has  long  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Spiritu'^  Miii(!creri,  fo  called  from  the  inven- 
tor ;  yet  that  employed  by  the  London  college  is  un- 
•doubtedly  preferable,  as  giving  a  proper  idea  of  its  con- 
ftituent  parts. 


has  place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diforders,  wher^ 
medicines  of  the  warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  procurinyr 
fweat,  aggravate  the  dlrtem per.  Its  aftion  may  like- 
wife  be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about 
in  a  cool  air.  The  common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  ci- 
ther by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other  medicines  adapted 
to  the  intention.  Its  llrcngth  is  not  a  little  precari- 
ous, depending  much  on  that  of  the  vinegar  ;  an  in- 
convenience which  cannot  eafily  be  obviated,  for  the 
faline  matter  is  not  r^jducible  to  the  form  of  a  concitie 
fait. 

Tartarlzed  lali.  L. 

Take  of  kali  one  pound;  cryftalsof  tartar,  three  pounds;  2 
diftilled  water;  boiling,  one  gallon.  To  the  fait, 
diffolved  in  water,  throv/  in  gra-lually  the  cryrtals 
of  lartrr,  powdered  :  filter  the  hquor,  when  cold, 
through  paper :  and,  after  due  evaporation,  fpt  it 
apart  to  cryflallize. 

Tartarized  vegetable  fxeda/iali,  commonly  called  folullt 
tartar.  E. 

Take  of  purified  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait  one  pound ; 
water,  15  pounds.   To  the  fait  diflblved  in  the  boil- 
ing water  gradually  add  cryftals  of  tartar  in  fine 
powder,  as  long  as  the  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
effervefcence,  which  almoft  ceafes  before  three  timc« 
the  weight  of  the  alkahne  fait  hath  been  injeftcd  ; 
then  ftrain  the  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  and 
a'ter  due  cvapoiation  fct  it  afide  to  cryft;^.llize. 
Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps  preferable  for  thl* 
operation  to  the  cryftals  ufually  met  with.    Its  impu- 
rities can  here  be  no  objeAion  ;  fince  it  will  be  fufii- 
ciently  depurated  by  the  fubfequenr  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine  by  either  of  the 
above  methods  is  very  eafy  ;  though  fome  chcmife 
have  rendered  it  fufficieotly  troublefome,  by  a  nicety 
which  is  not  at  all  wanted.    They  infift  upon  hitting 
the  very  exa(ft  point  of  facuration  between  the  alkaline 
flit  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar  ;  and  caution  the  opera- 
tor to  be  extremely  careful,  when  he  comes  near  ihi» 
mark,  lell  by  imprudently  adding  too  large  a  portion 
of  either,  he  render  thj  filt  too  acid  or  too  alkaline; 
If  the  liquor  be  fuffered  tp  cool  a  little  before  it  l  e 
comir  ttedto  the  filter,  and  then  properly  exhaled  and 
cryflalll/ed,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  happen,  though 
the  fituratlon  fhould  not  be  very  exadlly  hit  :  for  fince 
cry  Hals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly  foluble  even  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  diflblved  therein  concrete 
again  upon  the  liquor's  growing  cold,  if  any  more  of 
them  has  been  employed  than  is  taken  up  by  the  alkali, 
this  fuperfluous  quantity  will  be  left  upon  the  filter  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  too  much  of  th^  alkali 
has  been  ufed,  it  will  remain  uncryftalii'/ed.    The  cry- 
ftallization  of  this  fait  indeed  cannot  he  effefted  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  trouble  :  it  is  therefore  moft  con« 
venient  to  let  the  acid  fak  prevail  at  firfl  ;  to  fcpa- 
rate  the  fuperfluous   quantity,   hy  fuffering  the  li- 
quor to  cool  a  little  before  filtration  ;  ani  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  total  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which 
will  leave  behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required.  The  rooll 
proper  veflel  for  this  purpofe  i«  a  ^one-ware  one  ;  iron 
difcolours  the  fait. 

Soluble 
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gobble  tnttar,  tn  dofcs  of  ft  fcruple,  half  adrarn,  or 


(I  dram,  18  a  mild  cooling  aperient :  two  or  three  drams 
commonly  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  an  ounce  proves  pret- 
ty ftrongly  purgative.  It  has  beep  particularly  recom- 
mended  as  a  purgative  for  maniacal  and  melancholic 
patients.  Malouin  fays,  it  is  equal  in  purgative  virtue 
to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  It  is  an  ufeful  addi- 
tion to  the  pur^ratives  of  the  refinous  kind,  ae  it  pro- 
motes their  operation,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends  to 
corred  their  griping  quality.  But  it  muft  never  be 
given  in  conjunaion  with  any  acid  ;  for  all  acids  (.e- 
compound  it,  abforhing  its  alkaline  fait,  and  precipi- 
tating the  tartar.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  to 
join  it  to  tamarinds,  or  fuch  like  ?.cid  fruits  ;  which  13 
too  often  done  in  the  extemporantous  praftice  of  thofe 
phjficians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics 

together.         -       .    ,    ,  t 
T^artarized  natron.  i>. 

240  Take  of  n?.tron,  20  ounces  ;  cryPals  of  tartar,  pow- 

dered,  2  pounds  ;  diftilled  water,  boiling.  10  pints. 
Dlffolve  the  natron  in  the  water,  and  gradually  add 
the  cryftals  of  tartar  :  fiber  the  liquor  through  pa- 
per ;  evaporate,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 
Tartarized foda,  commonly  called  Rochdjalt,  E. 

241  The  Rochel  fait  may  be  prepared  from  purified  fofPil 

alkaline  fait  and  cryftals  of  tartar,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  direfted  for  the  folul)le  tartar. 
This  is  a  fpecies  of  foluble  tartar,  made  with  the  fait 
of  kali  or  foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  mineral  al- 
kali, cr  1  afis  of  fea-falt.     It  cryfialli/.es  far  more  eafi- 
ly  than  the  preceding  preparation,  and  does  not,  like 
it,  grow  moift  in  the  air.    It  is  alfo  confiderably  lefs 
purgative,  but  is  equally  decompounded  by  acids.  It 
appears  to  be  a  very  eiegant  fait,  and  begins  now  to 
*        com.e  into  eftecm  in  this  country,  as  it  has  long  betu 
in  France. 

Purification  of  ahim.  L. 

-,2    Take  of  alum,  one  pound ;  chalk,  one  dram  by  weight ; 

^  diftilled  water,  one  pint.    Boil  them  a  little,  ftrain, 

and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  ciyftahize. 
We  have  already  offered  fome  obfervatiens  on  alum 
(fee  Alum);  and  in  general  we  may  fay  that  it  comes 
from  the  alum  works  InEngland  in  a  Hate  of  fuch  purity 
as  t»  be  fit  for  every  purpofe  in  medicine  :  according- 
ly we  do  not  obferve  that  the  purification  of  alum  has 
a  place  in  any  other  pharmacopoeias  ;  but  by  the  pre- 
fent  procefs  it  will  be  freed,  not  only  from  different 
impurities,  but  alfo  from  fuperubundant  acid. 

Burnt  alum.    L.  E. 

Tbke  of  alum,  half  a  pound.  Burn  it  in  an  earthen  vef- 
fel  fo  long  as  it  bubbles. 

This,  with  rtria  propriety,  ought  rather  perhaps 
to  be  called  dried  alum  than  burnt  alum  ;  for  the  only 
effeft  of  the  burning  here  direfted  is  to  expel  the  wa- 
ter.  In  this  ftate  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  be  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  efcharotic  ;  and  it  is  with  this  intention 
chiefly  that  it  has  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias:  but 
it  has  fometimes  alfo  been  taken  internally,  particularly 
in  cafes  of  cholic.  ^ 
Salt  or  fiigar  of  milk.  Suec. 
«.44    Take  of  the  whey  of  milk,  prepared  by  runnet,  any 
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quantity  :  let  it  be  boiled  over  %  nioderate  fire  to);;;«F^;- 
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the  confifttnce  of  a  fyrup  ;  then  put  it  in  a  coi<  f,,,,,,j,ofi- 
place,  that  cryftals  may  be  formed.    Let  the  fluid  ji„n,. 
which  remains  be  again  managed  in  the  fame  man  -  — -v 
ner,  and  let  the  cryftals  formed  be  waftied  with  cold 
water. 

It  has  been  by  fome  imagined,  that  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  one  milk  over  another  depends  on  Its  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  this  falinc  cr  faccharme 
part ;  and  pattii  ularly,  that  upon  this  the  reputed  vir- 
tues of  afs  milk  depend.  Hence  this  preparation  had 
been  greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  but 
it  is  far  from  anfwering  what  has  !  een  expeded  frotrv 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  difiicuk  of  folution  m 
writer.  A  falinc  fubftance,  much  better  defervlng  the 
name  of  fugar,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
milk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs,  to  dryn.fs,  digeftuig 
the  dry  matter  in  water  till  the  water  has  extra£ted  it* 
folubk  parts,  and  then  infpiffating  the  filtered  liquor. 
This  preparation  is  of  great  fweetnefs,  though  neither 
white  nor  crvftalllue;  nor  is  it  perhapd  in  the  pure 
cryftallizable  parts  of  milk  that  its  medicinal  virtuei 
refuie  ;  and  fo  little  reliance  i«  put  on  it  as  a  medicine, 
that  it  has  no  plgce  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh  phar- 
macoposias  ;  although  it  long  has  Hood,  and  ftill  ftands, 
in  the  foreign  ones. 

Salt  of  forrel.  Saec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  expreffed  juice  of  the  leivfs 
of  wood  forrel  ;  let  it  boil  gently,  that  the  feculent 
matter  may  be  ftparated  ;  then  ftrain  it  till  it  be 
clear,  and  after  this  boil  it  on  a  moderate  fire  to  the 
confiftcnce  of  a  fyrup.     Put  it  into  long- necked 
glafs  vtffels,  and  place  it  in  a  cold  fitnation  that  it 
may  crytlalli/,e.    Let  thefe  cryftals  be  diffolved  irt 
water,  and  again  form.ed  into  purer  ones. 
To  make  the  forrel  yield  its  juice  readily,  it  fhould 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a  fmall  m.ortar, 
before  it  be  committed  to  the  prefs.    The  magma 
which  remains  in  the  bag  ftill  retaining  no  inconfidcr- 
able  quantity  of  falinc  matter,  may  be  advantageoufly 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoflion  added  to  the  ex- 
preffed juice.   The  whole  may  be  afterwards  depurated 
together,  either  by  the  method  above  direftcd,  or  by 
running  the  liquor  feveral  times  through  a  linen  cloth. 
In  fome  cafes  the  addition  of  a  confiderable  portion  of 
water  is  neceffary,  that  the  juice,  thus  diluted,  may 
part  the  more  freely  with  its  feculencles  ;  on  the  re- 
paration of  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  much  de- 

The  evaporation  (hould  be  performed  either  in  (hal- 
low glafs  bafons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are  of  a 
compaa  clofe  texture  ;  fuch  are  thofe  ufually  called 
ftone-ivare.  The  common  earthen  veflels  are  fu'  jed 
to  have  their  glazing  corroded,  and  are  fo  extremely 
porous,  as  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a  good  quan- 
tity of  the  liquor  ;  metallic  veffels  are  particularly  apt 
to  be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of  juices. 

Thefe  juices  are  fo  vifcid,  and  abound  fo  much  with 
heterogeneous  matter,  of  a  quite  different  nature  from 
any  thing  faHne,  that  a  pellide,  or  pure  faline  incru- 
ftation  upon  the  furface,  is  in  vain  expeaed.  Boer- 
haave,  therefore,  and  the  nwre  expert  writers  in  phar- 
maceutical chemiftry,  with  gi-eat  judgm.cnt  dlrea  the 
evaporation  of  the  fucerfluous  moift  ure  to  be  continued 
X  X  a  until 
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until  the  matter  has  acquired  the  ccnfiftence  of  cream. 
If  It  be  now  fufFered  to  ftand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
warm  place,  it  will,  notwithftanding  the  former  depu- 
^  rations,  depofite  a  freHi  fediment,  from  which  it  fliould 
be  wanly  decanted  before  it  be  put  into  the  veffel  in 
-  which  it  is  defigned  to  be  cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed  earthen  veffel  as  pre- 
ferablc  for  this  purpofe  to  a  glafs  one  ;  the  fmoothnefs 
of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from 
fticking  thereto  ;  while  the  juice  eafily  infinuating  it- 
felf  into  the  pores  of  the  former,  has  a  great  advantage 
of  niooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the  fides.  Others 
fhghtly  incruftate  the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
veffel  they  employ  with  a  certain  mineral  fait,  which 
greatly  difpofes  the  juice  to  cryftalli/c,  to  which  of  it- 
felf  It  is  very  averfe  ;  but  this  addition  is,  with  regard 
to  its  medical  virtue,  quite  different  from  the  fait  here 
intended. 

The  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryilallization 
may  be  depurated  by  a  gentle  colature,  and  after  due 
infpilTation  fet  to  fhoot  again  ;  when  a  farther  produce 
©f  cryflals  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this  fait  is  very  tedious  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fah  which  the  juices  afford  is  ex- 
tremely fmall :  hence  they  are  hardly  ever  made  orex- 
peded  in  the  fhops.  They  may  be  fomewhat  fooner 
feparated  from  the  mucilage  and  other  feculencies, 
by  clarification  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  by  adding 
very  pure  white  clay. 

In  the  manner  above  defcribed,  faUa  may  alfo  be 
obtained  from  other  acid,  auftere,  and  bitterifh  plants, 
which  contain  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil. 

The  virtues  of  the  eflential  falts  have  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  determined  from  experience.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do  not,  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed, poffefs  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeds  entire,  except- 
ing only  the  acids  and  fweets.  The  others  fecm  to 
be  almofl  all  of  them  nearly  fimilar,  whatever  plant 
they  were  obtained  from.  In  watery  extrafts  of  worm- 
wood, carduus,  camomile,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
kept  for  fome  time  in  a  foft  flate,  there  may  be  obfer. 
ved  fine  faline  effiorefcences  on  the  furface,  which 
have  all  nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat  of  the  nitrous 
kind.  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in  reality  no 
more  than  an  impure  fpecies  of  volatile  nitre  (that  is, 
a  fah  compofed  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  alkali): 
thofe  which  were  examined  by  the  chemifts  of  the 
French  academy  deflagrated  in  the  fire,  and  being  tri- 
turated with  fixed  alkali,  exhaled  an  urinous  odour ; 
plain  marks  of  their  containing  thofe  two  ingredients. 

^ad  fait  of  borax.  Suec. 

Take  of  borax,  an  ounce  and  a  half  j  warm  fprlng- 
water,  one  pound.    Mix  them  in  a  glafs  vefTelj  that 
the  borax  maybe  diffolved  ;  then  pour  into  it  three 
dtamsof  the  concentrated  acid  of  vitriol:  evaporate 
the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  appears  upon  it ;  after  this 
let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  cryftals  be  formed.  Let 
them  be  wafhed  with  cold  water,  and  kept  for  ufe. 
This  fait,  which  has  leng  been  known  by  the  title 
oilkifedatiDefalt  ofHomberg,  is  not  infrequently  formed 
by  fublimation  :  but  the  procefs  by  cryftaUization  here 
direfted  is  lefs  troublefome,  though  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  ia  apt  likewifc  to  retain  a 
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part  of  Glauber's  fait,  efpecially  if  the  evaporation  be 
long  protrafted. 

The  fait  of  borax  to  the  tafte  appears  to  he  a  ncu. 
tral;  but  when  it  is  examined  by  alkalis,  it  fhowe  the 
properties  of  an  acid,  efFcrvefcing,  uniting,  and  cry- 
ijallizing  with  them,  and  it  deflroys  their  alkaline  qua- 
lity.  It  diffolves  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  al- 
though not  very  readily  in  either. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  it  may  in  fome  degree  be 
inferred  from  the  name  fedative,  by  which  it  was 
long  diflinguifhed.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  mild 
anodyne,  to  diminifh  febrile  heat,  to  prevent -or  re- 
move dehrlum,  and  to  allay,  at  leaft  for  fome  time 
fpafmodical  affeftions,  particularly  thofe  which  are  the 
attendants  of  hypochondriafis  and  hyfteria.  It  may  be 
given  in  dofes  from  two  to  twenty  grains. 

Purified fal  ammoniac.  Suec. 

DifTolve  fal  ammoniac  in  fpring-water ;  flrain  the  li- 
quor through  paper ;  evaporate  it  to  drynefs  in  a 
glafs  veffel  by  means  of  a  moderate  fire. 
The  fal  ammoniac  imported  from  the  Mediterranean 
often  contains  fuch  impurities  as  to  render  the  above 
procefs  neceffary  ;  but  that  which  is  prepared  in  Bri- 
tain  from  foot  and  fe«-falt,  is  in  general  brought  to 
market  in  a  ftate  of  very  great  purity.    Hence  this 
procefs  is  now  altogether  omitted  both  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  It  furnifhes,  however, 
when  neceffary,  an  eafy  and  effedual  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  pure  ammonia  muriata. 


Chap.  VIIL  Magnefia, 

White  magnefta. 
Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  kali,  each  two  pounds  ; 
diftilled  water,  boiling,  20  pints.  Diifolve  the  bit- 
ter  fait  and  the  kali  feparately  in  10  pints  of  water, 
and  filter  through  paper  ;  then  mix  them.  Boil  the 
liquor  a  little  while,  and  flrain  it  while  hot  through 
linen,  upon  which  will  remain  the  white  magnefia  5 
then  wafh  away,  by  repeated  aflFufions  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter, the  vitriolated  kalL  L. 

Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  purified  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  equal  weights.  Diflblve  them  feparately  in 
double  their  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  let  the 
liquor  be  ftrained  or  otherwife  freed  from  the  feces  j 
then  mix  them,  and  inftantly  add  eight  times  their 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  a 
little,  ftirring  it  very  well  at  the  fame  time  ;  then 
let  it  reft  till  the  heat  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  ;  af- 
ter which  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth:  the  magnefia 
will  remain  upon  the  cloth,  and  it  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  pure  water  till  it  be  altogether  void  of  faline 
tafte.  E. 

The  proceffes  here  direfted  by  the  London  and 
dinbKrgh  colleges  are  nearly  the  fame  ;  but  the  former 
feem  to  have  improved  fomewhat  on  the  latter,  both 
in  fimphfying  the  procefs,  and  in  the  employment  of 
diftilled  water. 

The  bitter  cathartic  fait,  or  Epfomfalt^  is  a  combL- 
nation  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia.  In  this  pro- 
cefs,  then,  a  double  eleaiv*  attradion  takes  place :  the 

vUrioUc- 
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-    vitriolic  acid  forfakcs  tbe  magnefia,  and  joins  the  mild 
^   alkali,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  attraftion ;  while  the 
magnefia  in  its  turn  unites  with  the  fixed  air  difchar- 
ged  from  the  mild  alkali,  and  ready  to  be  abforbed  by 
any  fubftance  with  which  it  can  combine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  produAs,  viz.  a  vitriol- 
ated  tartar,  and  magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  The 
former  is  diffolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  prcfertcd 
for  ufe  }  the  latter,  as  being  much  lefs  foluble,  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  The  intention  of  employing 
fuch  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  of  the  boiling  is, 
that  the  vitriolated  tartar  may  be  all  thoroughly  dif- 
folved ;  this  fait  being  fo  fcarcely  foluble  in  water,  that 
without  this  expedient  a  part  of  it  might  be  precipi- 
tated along  with  the  magnefia.  It  might  perhaps  be 
more  convenient  to  employ  the  mineral  alkali ;  which 
forming  a  Glauber's  fait  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  would 
require  lefs  water  for  its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after 
ablutions,  however,  the  magnefia  is  fufficiently  freed 
from  any  portion  of  vitriolated  tartar  which  may  have 
adhered  to  it. 

The  ablutions  fiiould  be  made  with  very  pure  water; 
for  nicer  purpofes  diftilled  water  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  foft  water  is  in  every  cafe  necefl'ary. 
Hard  water  for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  inadmiflfible, 
as  the  principle  in  waters  giving  the  property  called 
hardnefs  is  generally  owing  to  an  imperfeft  nitrous 
felenite,  whofe  bafe  is  capable  of  being  difengaged  by 
magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  For  though  the  at- 
traclion  of  magnefia  itfelf  to  the  nitrous  acid  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  cakaxeous  earths  ;  yet  when  com- 
bined with  fixed  air,  a  peculiar  circumftance  intervenes ; 
whence  it  is  deducible,  that  the  fum  of  the  forces 
tending  to  join  the  calcareous  earth  with  the  air  of  the 
magnefia,  and  the  magnefia  with  the  acid,  is  greater 
than  the  fum  of  the  forceb  tending  to  join  the  calcare- 
ous earth  with  the  acid,  and  the  magnefia  with  the 
fixed  air. 

This  phenomenon  muft  therefore  depend  on  the  pre- 
fence  of  fixed  air,  and  its  greater  attraftion  for  lime 
than  for  magnefia.  On  this  account,  if  bard  water  be 
ufed,  a  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  mufi;  infallibly  be 
depofited  on  the  magnefia  ;  while  the  nitrous  acid  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  the  water,  will  in  its  turn 
attach  itfelf  to  a  portion  of  the  magnefia,  forming  what 
may  be  called  a  nitrous  magnefia. 

AH  the  alkalis,  and  alfo  calcareous  earths,  have  a 
greater  attraftion  for  fixed  air  than  magnefia  has : 
Hence,  if  thi^  lall  be  precipitated  from  its  folation  in 
acids  by  cauftic  alkali,  it  is  then  procured  free  from 
fixed  air :  but  for  this  purpofe  calcination  is  more  ge- 
nerally employed  in  the  manner  defcribed  in  the  pro- 
cefs which  next  follows.  Magnefia  is  fcarcely  at  all 
foluble  in  water :  the  infinitely  fmall  portion  which 
this  fluid  is  capable  of  taking  up,  is  owing  to  the  fix* 
ed  air  of  the  magnefia;  and  it  has  been  lately  difcover- 
ed,  that  water  impregnated  with  this  acid  is  capable^of 
diflblving  a  confiderable  portion  :  for  this  purpofe  it 
is  neceffary  to  employ  magnefia  already  faturated  with 
fixed  air,  as  magnefia  deprived  of  this  air  would  quick- 
ly abftraft  it  from  the  water,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
latter  would  be  very  confidcrably  diminifiied.  Such  a 
folution  of  magnefia  might  be  ufe£ul  for  feveral  pur- 
pofes in  medicine. 


M    A  CT. 

Magnefia  is  the  fame  fpecies  of  earth  with  that  ob-  Prepara- 
tained  from  the  mother-ley  of  nitre,  which  was  for 
fevcral  years  a  celebrated  fecret  in  the  hands  of  fome 
particular  perfons  abroad.  HofFman,  who  defcribes  , 
the  preparations  of  the  nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the 
charaaer  of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe  and  inofFenfive 
laxative  in  dofes  of  a  dr»m  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  when  given  in  fmaller  dofes  of  15  or  20 
grains.  Since  his  time,  it  has  had  a  confiderable  place 
in  the  prailice  of  foreign  phyficians ;  and  is  now  in 
great  efteem  among  us,  particularly  in  heart-burns, 
and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many  diforders 
which  children  are  fo  frequently  thrown  into  from  a 
redundance  of  acid  humours  in  the  firft  pafiagcs  :  it  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  to  the 
common  abforbents,  which,  unlefs  gentle  purgatives 
be  occafionally  given  to  carry  them  ofi;  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occafion  a  coftivenefs  very  de- 
trimental to  infants. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in  pcrfeaion,  is  a 
white  and  very  fubtile  earth,  perfedly  void  of  fmell 
or  tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which  diflTolve  in  acids. 
Itdiflblves  freely  even  in  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which,  in 
the^  common  way  of  making  folutions,  takes  up  only 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  other  earths.  Combined' 
with  this  acid,  it  forms  the  bitter  purging  or  Eofom 
fait,  very  eafily  foluble  in  water;  while  the  com moR 
abforbents  form  with  the  fame  acid  almofi:  infipid  con- 
cretes, very  difiicult  of  folution.  Solutions  of  magne- 
fia in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  purgative,  while  thofe  of 
the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs  auftcre  and  aftrin^ent. 
A  large  dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  ftomach  contain  no 
acid  to  diflblve  ic,  does  not  purge  or  produce  any  fen- 
fible  efFed  ;  a  moderate  one,  if  an  acid  be  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures 
feveral  ftools ;  whereas  the  common  abforbents,  in  the 
famecircumftances,  inftead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magnefia  is  fpecificalJy 
diiferent  from  the  other  earths,  and  that  it  is  apphcable 
to  feveral  ufeful  purpofes  in  medicine. 

M^nefia  was  formerly  made  with  the  mother-water  ' 
of  nitre  evaporated  to  drynefs,  or  precipitated  by  a  ; 
fixed  alkali.    It  has  gone  under  dilFerent  names,  as  the 
white  powder  of  the  Count  of  Polma,  po-u'der  of  fentinelle^ 
polychrej,  laxative  powder,  &c.     It  feems  to  have  got 
the  charader  white,  to  diilinguifh  it  from  the  dark-co- 
loured  mineral  called  alfo  magnefia  or  manganefe;  a  fub- 
ftance poflefling  very  different  properties.    We  have 
not  heard  that  pure  native  magnefia  has  been  found  in 
its  uncombined  ftate.    A  combination  of  it  with  fuU 
phur  has  been  difcovered  to  cover  a  ftratum  of  coal  at  • 
Littry  in  Lower  Normandy.    It  has  alfo  been  found 
in  certain  ferpentine  earths  in  Saxony,  and  in  marly 
and  alum  earths. 

Calcined  magnefia. 

Take  of  white  magnefia,  four  ounces.    Expofe  it  to    24C  V 

a  ftrong  heat  for  two  hours ;  and,  when  cold,  fet  it 

by.    Keep  it  in  a  veflel  clofely  flopped.  Z<. 
Let  magnefia,  put  into  a  crucible,  be  continued  in  a 

red  heat  for  two  hours  ;  then  put  it  up  in  clofe  glafs 

veflcls.  E. 

By  this  procefs  the  magnefia  is  freed  of  fixed  air ; 
whichj  according  to  Dr  Black's  experiments,  conftil 
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tutes  about  r-r^bs  of  its  weight.  A  kind  of  opaque 
foggy  vapour  is  obferved  to  efcapc  during  the  calcina- 
tion, which  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  quantity  of  fine  par- 
ticles o4  magncfia  buoyed  off  along  with  a  ftreani  of 
the  difengap,ed  air.  About  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  magnefia  exhibits  a  kind  of  luminous  or  phofpho- 
refcent  property  ;  and  this  nay  be  confidered  as  a 
pretty  exa£l  criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  air. 

Calcined  magnella  is  equally  mild  as  when  faturated 
with  fixed  air ;  and  thi^  circumftance  is  fufRicient  to 
eftrillifh  a  difference  between  it  and  calcareous  earths, 
all  of  which  are  converted  by  calcination  into  a  cauftic 
quicklime. 

The  calcined  magnefia  is  ufed  for  the  fame  general 
purpofcs  as  the  magnefia  combined  with  fixed  air.  In 
certain  affeftions  of  the  flomach,  accompanied  with 
much  flatulence,  the  calcined  magnefia  is  found  pre- 
ferable, not  only  as  containing  mort  of  the  real  earth 
of  magnefia  in  a  given  quantity,  but  as  being  alfo  de- 
prived of  its  air.  It  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  fto- 
mach  without  that  extrication  of  air  which  is  often  a 
troublefome  confequence  in  employing  the  aerated 
magnefia  in  thefe  complaints.  It  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  magnefia,  whether  combined  with  or  deprived  of 
fixed  air,  is  fimilar  to  the  mild  calcareous  earths  in 
promoting  and  increafing  putrefaftion.  The  fame  has 
even  been  obferved  withjefpedl  to  the  Epfom  and  feme 
other  falts  which  have  this  earth  for  their  bafe. 

Chap.  IX.    Preparations  of  Sulphur. 

lVaJJ?ed  Jloivers  of  fulphur.  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  ;  diftilled  water, 
four  pints.  Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur  a  little  while 
in  the  diftilled  water ;  then  pour  off  this  water,  and 
wafh  off  the  acid  with  cold  water  ;  laft^ly,  dry  the 
flowerp. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  direc- 
tions were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  flowers  of 
fulphur  themftlves ;  but  as  a  large  apparatus  is  necef- 
fary  for  doing  it  with  any  advantage,  it  is  now  fcarcely 
ever  attempted    ly  the   apothecaries.     When  the 
fiowcrs  are  properly  prepared,  no  change  is  made  on 
the  qualities  of  the  fu'phiir.     Its  impurities  only  are 
feptirated  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  reduced  to  a 
finer  powder  than  it  can  eafily  be  brought  to  by  any 
other  means.    But  as  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are  gene- 
rally fnblimed  in  very  capacious  rooms,  which  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  in  vefftls  not  perfeftly  clofe, 
fome  of  thofe  that  arife  at  firft  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  Into  a  volatile  acid  vapour,  which 
mingling  with  the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards, 
communicates  to  them  aconfiderable  degree  of  acidity. 
In  this  cafe  the  ablution  here  directed  is  for  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  the  medicine  abfoliitely  neceffary  ;  for  the 
flowers  thus  tainted  with  acid  fometimes  oecafion 
gripes,  and  may  in  other  refpefts  be  produftive  of 
cffefts  different  from  thpfe  of  pure  fuljyhur.  There 
are,  however,  fome  particular  combinations  to  which 
they  are  fuppofcd  to  he  better  adapted  when  unwaflied, 
fucii  as  their  union  with  mercury  into  rscbiops  mineral ; 
and  accordingly  for  that  preparation  the  unwaflied 
fiovvers  are  xlirc^ed  by  the  London  college. 
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Sulphurated  kalU 


Par 

Take  of  flowera  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  1  kali,  five^^,^ 
ounces.  Mix  the  fait  with  the  melted  fulphur,  by 
frequently  iUrring,  until  they  unite  into  an  uniform  2 
mafs. 

This  preparation,  in  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  had  the  name  of  hepar  fulphurtsy  or 
liver  of  fulphur. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  melt  the  fulphur  firft 
by  itfelf,  and  add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees,  as  here 
direfted,  than  to  grind  them  together,  and  afterwards 
endeavour  to  melt  them,  as  ordered  in  former  editions: 
for  in  this  laft  cafe  the  mixture  wIU  not  flow  fafficient- 
ly  thin  to  be  properly  united  by  Itirring  ;  and  the  ful- 
phur either  takes  fire  or  fubllmes  in  flowers,  which 
probably  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  laigc  a  propor- 
tion of  it  has  been  commonly  dire>i^ed.  Even  in  the 
prefent  method  a  confitlerable  part  of  the  fulphur  will 
he  diffipated  ;  and  if  it  were  not,  the  hepar  would  not 
be  of  its  due  quality  :  for  one  part  of  fulphur  requires 
two  of  the  alkaline  fait  to  render  it  pertedlly  foluble  iu 
water,  which  this  preparation  ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a  fetid  fmell  ani  a  naufeous 
tafte.  Solutions  of  it  in  water,  made  with  fugar  into 
a  fyrup,  have  been  recommended  in  coughs  and  other 
«liforder3  of  the  breaft.  Our  pharmacopoeias,  never- 
thelefs,  have  defervedly  tejefted  this  fyrup,  as  common 
prafticc  has  almoft  done  the  balfams.  Solutions  of 
the  hepar  in  water  have  been  alfo  recommended  in 
herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affeftions.  Some  phyfi- 
cians  have  even  employed  this  folution,  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, as  a  bath  for  the  cure  of  pfora  ;  and  in  cafes  of 
tinea  capitis  ic  has  often  been  ufed  t>y  way  of  lotion. 

The  hepar,  digeflcd  in  re£lified  fpirit  of  wine,  im- 
parts a  rich  gold  colour,  a  warm,  fomewhat  aromatic 
talle,  and  a  peculiar,  not  ungrateful  fmell,  A  tindurc 
of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the  ihops  under  the  name  of 
another  mineral.  The  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  by 
fome  ftrongly  recommended  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
mineral  poifon. 

Sulphurated  oil  and  fulphtirated  petroleum.  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces  ;  olive  oil, 
fixtten  ounces.    Boil  the  flowers  of  brimltone  wiih 
the  oil,  in  a  pot  flightly  covered,  until  they  be  united. 
In  the  fame  manner  is  made  fulphurated  petroleum. 

Thefe  articles  are  analogous  to  what  had  formerly 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of  halfu" 
mum  fulphuris  jhnplex.,  crnjfum^  et  Barhadenfe.  And,  be- 
fidts  thefe,  a  plac  e  was  alfo  given  to  the  halfamum  fuU 
phuris  anifatum,  terebinthinotumt  &c.  While  thefe  ar- 
ticles, however,  are  now  banilhcd  from  our  pharma- 
copoeias, evcH  thofe  retained  are  kfs  in  ule  than 
formerly. 

Thefe  preparations  are  more  conveniently  and  fafely 
made  in  a  tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  leaft  an 
inch  in  diameter,  than  in  tiie  circulatory  or  clofe  vef- 
fels  in  which  they  have  commonly  been  dire.dled  to  be 
prepared  :  for  when  the  fulphur  and  oil  begin  to  a£t 
vehemently  upon  each  other,  they  not  only  rarity  into 
a  large  volume,  but  likewife  throw  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  elallic  vapour  ;  which,  if  the 
veffels  be  clofed,  or  the  orifices  uot  fuflicient  to  allov* 

it 
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ra-  it  a  free  exit,  will  inralUbly  burft  them.  Hoffman  re- 
lates  a  v?ry  remarkable  hiftory  of  the  efFedh  of  an  ac- 
cidtnt  ni  this  kind.  Ttt  the  vcfiel  above  recommenaed 
the  procefs  may  \  e  completed,  without  danuer»  in  four 
or  five  hours,  by  duly  managin.^  the  fire,  which  (hould 
be  very  gentle  for  fome  time,  and  aftersx  ards  increafed 
fo  as  to  make;  the  oil  juft  buhble  or  boil ;  in  vphich 
ftate  it  (hould  be  kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

Effential  oils,  employed  as  menftrua  for  fulphur, 
undergo  a  great  alteration  from  the  decjree  of  heat  ne- 
ceffary  for  enablini;  them  to  diffolve  the  fulphur ;  and 
hence  the  balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of  their  fla- 
vour as  might  be  expeAed.  It  (hould  therefore  feem 
more  eligible  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  the  c(Tential 
oils  to  the  fimple  balfam  :  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  if  the  veffel  be  now  and  then  (haken. 
We  may  thus  compofe  a  balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  manner  formerly  rec  ommended,  and 
which  retains  fo  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  oil  as  is  in 
fome  meafure  fufficicnt  to  cover  the  talle  of  the  fulphur, 
and  ren.f'.er  it  fupportaV  le, 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been  ft rongly  recom- 
mended in  coughs,  confumption?,  and  other  diforders 
©f  the  breaft:  and  lungs  ;  but  the  reputation  which  they 
have  had  in  thefe  cafes  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
built  on  any  fair  trial  or  experience  of  their  virtues. 
They  are  manifefl;ly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating  ; 
and  therefore  (hould  be  ufed  with  the  utmoll  caution. 
'JThey  have  frequently  been  found  to  injure  the  appe- 
tite, offend  the  ftomach  and  vift^era,  parch  the  body, 
and  occafion  thirfl:  and  febrile  heats.  The  dofe  of  the 
fimple  balfam  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops  :  thofe  with 
cflfential  oils  are  not  given  in  above  half  thefe  quantities. 
Externally,  they  are  employed  for  cleanfing  and  heal- 
ing foul  running  ulcers.  Boerhaave  conjcftures  tlut 
thtir  ufe  in  thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  virtues 
afyribed  to  them  when  taken  internally. 

Precipitated  fulphur.  L. 

553     Take  of  fulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces  ;  diftilled  virater, 
one  pound  and  a  half ;  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,^  as 
much  as  is  fufficient.     Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in 
the  diftilled  water  until  it  be  di(rolved.    Filter  the 
,liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  vitriolic 
acid.  Wafli  the  precipitated  powder  by  often  pour- 
ing on  water  till  it  becomes  infipid. 
This  preparation  is  not  fo  white  as  that  of  the  laft 
pharnracopoeia,  which  was  made  with  quicklime  ;  and 
which  in  fome  pharmacopoeias  had  the  name  of  nuik  of 
Julphur. 

Pure  milk  of  fulphur  is  not  different  in  quality  from 
pure  fulphur  itfelf ;  to  v\'hich  it  is  preferred  in  un- 
guents, &c.  only  on  account  of  its  colour.  The  whitc- 
nefs  does  rot  proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  loft  any 
of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  or  from  any  new  matter 
fuperadded  :  fot  if  common  fulphur  be  ground  with 
alkaline  falts,  and  fet  to  fublime,  it  rifes  of  a  white  like 
colour,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  alk:ili  remaining 
unchanged  ;  and  if  the  milk  le  melted  with  a  gentle  fire, 
it  returns  into  yellow  fulphur  again. 

It  may  Le  obftrved,  that  the  name  lac  fulphuns,  or 
milk  of  fulphur,  applied  among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to  the  white  liquor 
before  the  precipitate  has  fallen  froia  it. 
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,  Prepafa- 

Chap.  X.    Preparations  of  Antimony.         ti  ons  and 

/•  I     r  1  I      •  !_  Compofi- 

Antimony  18  compofed  of  a  metal,  united  with  ^„ns. 
fulphur  or  common  brimftone.  w^-v.  .  .m^ 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the  254 
fulphur  exhrdes  ;  the  metallic  part  remainin;<  in 
form  of  a  v/hite  calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxes, 
into  a  whitilh  brittle  metal,  called  regulus.    This  is 
readily  dili;ngui(hed  from  the  other  bodies  of  that 
cl^fs,  by  its  not  being  foluble  in  aquafortis;  its  pro- 
per  menfti;uum  is  aqua-regia. 
If  aqua-regia  he  poured  on  crude  antimony,  the  me- 
tallic part  will  ht  dlffolved  ;  and  the  fulphur  thrown 
out,  partly  to  the  fides  of  the  vefT^l,  and  partly  to 
the  furface  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a  greyifli 
yellow  fubftance.    This,  fepnrated  and  purified  by 
fublimation,  appears  on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 
The  metal  freed  from  the  fulphur  naturally  blended 
with  it,  and  afterwards  fufed  with  common  brim- 
ftone, refuraes  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a  medicine  of  the  greateft 
power  of  any  known  fubftance  ;  a  quantity  too  minute 
to  be  fenfible  in  the  tendereft  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  violent  effeAs,  if  taken  difTolved,  or  in  a 
foluble  ftate.    If  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be  imme- 
diately mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  ;  if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  flowly 
afted  on,  cathartic  ;  and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dofe  be 
extremely  fmall,  diaph9retic.    Thus,  thou jh  vegetable 
acids  extraft  fo  little  from  this  metal,  that  the  remain- 
der fecms  to  have  loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the  tinc- 
tures prove  in  large  dofes  ftrongly  emetic,  and  in 
fmaller  ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.    The  rcgulus  has 
.been  caft  into  the  form  of  pills,  which  afted  as  vio- 
lent cathartics,  though  without  fulfering  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  weight  in  their  paflage  through  thebodyf 
and  this  repeatedly  for  a  great  number  of  times. 

This  metal,  divefted  of  the  inflammable  principle 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  metallic  bodies- 
that  are  reducible  to  a  calx,  becomes  indifToluhle  and 
inadive.  The  calx,  neverthelefs,  urged  with  a  ftrong 
firej  melts  into  a  glafs,  which  is  as  eafy  of  folution, 
and  as  violent  in  operation,  as  the  regulus  itfelf :  the 
gkifs,  thoroughly  mixed  with  fuch  fubftances  as  pre- 
vent its  folubility,  as  wax,  refin,  and  the  like,  is  again 
rendered  mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  has  already  been  obferved^ 
diffolve  but  an  extremely  minute  portion  of  this  me- 
tal :  the  folution  neveithclcts  is  powerfully  emetic  and 
cathartic.  The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  only  cor- 
rode it  into  a  powder,  to  which  they  adhere  fo  flight- 
ly  as  to  be  feparable  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  wa- 
ter, and  totally  by  fire,  leaving  the  regulus  in  fornrt 
of  a  calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by  fire  alone.  The 
marine  acid  has  a  very  different  effed :  this  reduce* 
the  regulus  into  a  violent  corrofivc  ;  and  though  it 
difficultly  unites,  yet  it  adheres  fo  very  clofsly  as  not 
to  be  feparable  by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the  re- 
gulus anfing  along  with  it.  The  nitrous  or  vitriolic 
acids  txpel  the  marine,  and  thus  reduce  the  corrofive 
into  a  calx  fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the  power  of  this  me- 
tal :  and  hence  crude  antinaony,  in  which  the  regu&- 
1  ^ 
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Iu8  appears  to  be  combined  with  fulphur,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  its  weight,  proves  altogether  mild. 
If  a  part  of  the  fulphur  be  taken  away  by  fuch  ope- 
-  rations  as  do  not  deflroy  or  calcine  the  metal,  the  re- 
maining mafs  becomes  proportionally  more  aftive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  be  expelled  by  de- 
flagration with  nitre  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre, 
to  a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the  fulphur  will  be 
diffipated,  and  the  preparation  will  be  the  more  aflive. 
If  the  cjuantity  of  nitre  be  more  than  fufficicnt  to 
confume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it,  deflagrating  with 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the  regulus  itfelf,  renders 
it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  isllkewife  abforbed  in  fu- 
fion  by  certain  metals  and  by  alkaline  falts.  Thefe 
laft,  when  united  -with  fulphur,  prove  a  menftruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted)  ;  and  hence,  if  the 
fufion  be  long  continued,  the  regulus  is  taken  up,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  water. 

From  thefe  particulars  with  refpeft  to  antimony,  it 
•may  naturally  be  concluded,  that  it  not  only  furniflies 
us  with  an  ufeful  and  adive  medicine,  but  that  it  may 
alfo  be  exhibited  for  medical  purpofes  under  a  great 
variety  of  different  forms,  and  that  the  effefts  of  thefe 
will  be  confiderably  divetfified.  And  this  has  in  rea- 
lity  been  the  cafe.  For  further  information  refpefling 
antimony,  and  its  ufes  in  medicine,  we  refer  our  read- 
ers  to  the  articles  Antimony;  Materia  Medica, 
P-  653,  &c. ;  and  CHEMisTRy-/n</fx.  But  ahhough 
there  is  perhaps  no  preparation  there  mentioned,  which 
is  not  fitted  to  ferve  fome  ufeful  purpofe;  yet  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  reftrifted 
the  number  of  preparntions  in  their  pharmacopceias 
to  a  few  only.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that  from 
the  proper  employment  of  them,  every  ufeful  purpofe 
to  be  anfwercd  by  antimony  may  be  accomplifhed. 
Calcined  antimony.  L. 


^55  Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces  ;  nitre, 
powdered,  two  pounds.  Mix  them,  and  caft  the 
mixture  by  degrees  into  a  red  hot  crucible.  Burn 
the  white  mattet  about  half  an  hour  ;  and,  when 
cold,  powder  it ;  after  which  wafli  it  with  diftilled 
water. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopceia 
this  preparation  had  the  name  of  calx  of  antimony  ;  and 
it  may  be  confidered  as  at  leaft  veiy  nearly  approach- 
ing to  fome  other  antimonials  of  the  old  pharmaco- 
posias,  particularly  to  the  nitrated  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny, wafhed  ditto,  and  ftibiated  nitre ;  none  of  which 
are  now  received  as  feparate  formulas  of  our  pharma- 
copoeia, and  indeed  even  the  calx  of  antimony  itfelf, 
at  leaft  as  thus  prepared,  has  now  no  place  in  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed  by  wafliingfrom 
the  faline  matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not  altogether 
inadlive.  Hoffman,  Lemery,  and  others,  afl'ure  us, 
that  they  have  never  experienced  from  it  any  fuch 
effeif^s  as  its  ufual  title  imports  :  Boerhaave  declares, 
that  it  is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entirely  deftitute  of 
all  medicinal  virtue  :  and  the  committee  of  the  Lon- 
don college  admit  that  it  has  no  fenfible  operation. 
The  common  dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple,  or 
iialf  a  dram ;  though  Wilfon  relates,  that  he  has 
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known  it  given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  orPrq 
three  times  a  day,  for  feveral  days  together  t'""? 

Some  report  that  this  calx,  by  keeping  for  a  length 
of  time,  contrads  an  emetfc  quality  :  From  whence 
It  has  been  concluded,  that  the  powers  of  the  regu- 
line  part  are  not  entirely  deftroyed  ;  that  the  prepa- 
ration has  the  virtues  of  other  antimonials  which  are 
given  as  alteratives ;  that  is,  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  not 
to  ftimulate  the  prims  vias ;  and  that  therefore  dia- 
phoretic  antimony,  or  calcined  antimony,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ftyled,  is  certainly  among  the  mildeft 
prepatations  of  that  mineral,  and  may  be  ufed  for 
children,  and  fimilar  delicate  conftitutions  where  the 
ftomach  and  Inteftines  are  eafily  aS^efted.    The  ob- 
fervations,  however,  from  which  thefe  conclufions  are 
drawn,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded :  Ludovi- 
01  relates,  that  after  keeping  the  powder  for  four 
years,  it  proved  as  mild  as  at  firft:  and  the  Strafburgh 
pharmacopceia,  with  good  reafon,  fufpeds,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had  either  been  given 
in  fuch  cafes  as  would  of  themfelves  have  been  at- 
tended  with  this  fymptom  (for  the  great  alexipharmac 
virtues  attributed  to  it  have  occafioned  it  to  be  ex- 
hibited even  in  the  more  dangerous  malignant  fevers, 
and  other  diforders  which  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  vomiting)  ;  or  that  it  had  not  been  fufficiently 
calcined,  or  perfedly  freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  re- 
gulus as  might  remain  uncalclned.    The  uncalcined 
part  being  grofler  than  the  true  calx,  the  feparatlon  is 
ett^eaed  by  often  wafliing  with  water.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  dlreded  for  feparating  earthy  powders  from 
their  grofler  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony is  prepared  with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  contains  fome  portion, 
the  medicine  has  proved  violently  emetic.  This  ef- 
fea  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  quality  of  the  fea- 
falt,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which  the  proportion  of  the 
nitre  to  the  antimony  is  rendered  lefs. 

The  nitrumjlibiatum,  as  It  was  called.  Is  produced  by 
the  deflagration  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  with 
the  nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fal polychrej,  from 
which  It  differs  no  otherwife  than  in  retaining  fome 
portion  of  the  antimonial  calx. 

Notwithftanding  the  doubts  entertained  by  fome 
refpcaing  the  aaivity  of  the  antimonium  calcinatiim, 
yet  the  London  college  have  in  our  opinion  done  right 
in  retaining  it.  For  while  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
that  It  IS  the  mildeft  of  our  antimonials,  there  are 
fome  accurate  obfervers  who  connder  it  as  by  no  means 
inefficacious.  Thus  Dr  Healde  tells  us,  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  and  is  much  deceived,  if,  when  genuine,  it  be 
not  produaive  of  good  effeds. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony,  E. 

Take  of  antimony  calcined  for  making  the  glafs  of  256 
antimony,  and  nitre,  equal  weighrs.  Having  mixed, 
and  put  them  ituo  a  crucible,'  let  them  be  heated, 
fo  that  the  matter  fhall  be  of  a  red  colour  for  an 
hour  ;  then  let  it  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and, 
after  beating  it,  wafh  it  repeaiedly  with  warm  water 
till  It  be  infipid. 

Although  this  preparation  agrees  nearly  in  name  with 
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tTie  prectdlng,  and  tias  been  confidered  as  being  nearly 
a  complete  calx  of  antimony,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  a  much  more  aftive 
nature  than  the  former ;  and  in  place  of  being  one 
of  the  mildeft  of  the  antimonials,  it  often  operates 
with  great  violence  when  given  in  dofes  of  a  few 
grains  only. 

But  as  the  efFeAs  of  every  preparation  of  antimony, 
not  already  conjoined  with  an  acid,  muft  depend  on 
the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
■fo  the  ablution  of  tlie  bafc  of  the  nitre  in  this  procefs 
gives  full  power  to  the  acid  of  the  ftomach  to  aft  as 
'<ar  as  poffible  on  the  calx  ;  whereas,  vrhen  the  un- 
\waflied  cak  is  employed,  a  great  quantity  of  the  acid 
in  the  ftomach  is  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  bafe  of 
the  nitre  adhering  to  the  calx.  The  nitrated  calx  of  an- 
timony is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  article 
which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated,  and  has  fcad  fuc^i 
an  extenfive  fale  under  the  title  of  Dr  Jameses  fever 
powder.    And  it  wrrs  as  an  article  which  knight  be 
employed  in  the  place  of  James's  powdct,  that  the 
Edinburgh  college  introduced  this  into  their  pharma- 
copeia.   There  is,  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  preparation  of  James's  powder  is  fomewhat  diffe- 
rent from  that  here  direfted  ;  but  their  eff'tds,  as  far 
as  our  obfervation  goes,  appear  to  be  very  nearly  the 
fame. 

The  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  has  been  thought  by 
fome  preferable  to  emetic  tartar,  where  the  permanent 
^effefts  of  a  long-continued  naufea  are  required,  and 
where  we  wifh  our  antimonials  to  pafs  the  pylorus  and 
produce  purging.  But,  like  every  other  preparation 
where  the  reguhne  part  is  only  rendered  aftive  hy  the 
"©cid  in  the  ftomach,  the  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  is  in 
all  cafes  of  uncertain  operation:  fometimes  provingper- 
^eftly  inert,  and  at  other  times  very  violent  in  its  ef- 
fefls.  The  dofe  is  generally  ro  or  12  grains,  and 
this  la  often  given  all  at  once  ;  an  inconvenience  not 
attending  the  emetic  tartar  ;  the  quantity  and  effeds 
X)f  which  we  can  generally  meafure  with  fm'prifing  mi- 
^nutenefs. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  means 
tif  James'g  powder,  and  the  nitrated  calx,  an  artificial 
termination  of  fever  is  fometimes  accomplirtied,  and 
that  too  more  frequently  than  by  emetic  tartar.  This 
perhaps  may  fometimes  be  the  confequence  of  the  vio- 
lence  with  which  they  operate.  At  the  fame  time  it 
TOuft  he  admitted,  that  even  the  moft  violent  operation 
by  no  means  enfures  an  rmn-ediate  recovery,  but  that 
■on  the  contrary  it  is  ftJmetimes  manifeftly  attended 
with  bad  effeas. 
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Here  the  antlmonial  fulpliur  Is  almoft  totally  con-  Prepara- 
fumcd,  and  the  metallic  part  left  divefted  of  its  cor- 
redor.    Thefe  preparations,  given  from  two  to  fix  tioi^.^° 
grains,  generally  aft  as  violent  emetics,  greatly  dif- 1—  \  mi 
ordering  the  conftitution.    But  the  operation,  like 
that  of  every  preparation  of  antimony  whofe  reguline 
part  is  not  joined  wich  an  acid,  muft  beJiable  to  va- 
riations, according  to  the  quantity  and  condition  of 
the  acid  in  the  ftomach.    Their  })rincipal  ufe  is  in 
maniacal  cafes,  as  the  bafis  of  forae  other  prepara,- 
tions  ;  and  among  the  farriers,  who  frequently  give 
to  horfes  an  ounce  or  two  a  day,  divided  into  diffe- 
rent dofes  as  an  alterative :  in  thefe,  and  other  qua- 
drupeds, this  medicine  afts  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accuftomed  to  make  the 
crocus  with  a  lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  what  is 
direfted  above;  and  without  any  farther  melting  than 
what  en fues  from  the  heat  which  the  matter  acquires 
by  deflagration,  which,  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
is  very  confiderable  :  a  little  common  fait  is  added  to 
promote  the  ftrficfti.     The  mixture  is  put  by  de- 
grees into  an  iron  pot  or  mortar,  fomewhat  heat- 
ed, and  placed  lander  a  chimney  :   when  the  fiift 
ladleful  is  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
to  it,  which  fets  the  matter  on  fire  ;  the  reft  of  the 
mi'xture  is  then  added  by  little  and  little  ;  the  defla- 
gration is  foon  over,  and  the  whole  appears  in  perfefb 
fufion  :  when  cold,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fcoria; 
is  found  on  the  furface  ^  which  fcoriag  are  eafily  knock- 
ed^ off"  with  a  hammer.    The  crocus  prepared  after 
this  manner  is  of  a  redder  colour  than  that  of  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacoposia.  And 
indeed  the  method  now  dircfted  by  the  London  col- 
lege  may  be  confidered  as  founded  on  this  :  It  differs 
principally  from  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  in  the 
employment  of  the  fea-falt,  by  which  the  procefs  is 
mtich  facilitated. 


^Crocus  of  ant'trmmy. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered  ;  nitfe,  powdered,  of 
each  one  pound  ;  fea-falt,  one  ounce.  Mix,  and 
put  them  by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them  with  an  augmented  hear.  Pour  out 'the 
•melted  matter ;  and,  when  cold,  feparate  it  from 
the  fcoriae.  L. 

Eqilal  parts  of  antimony  and  nitre  are  to  be  rnjefted 
by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  crucible ;  when  the  de- 
tonation  is  over,  feparate  the  reddifh  metallic  mat- 
ter from  the  whitifh  cruft  ;  beat  it  into  a  powder, 
^and  edulcorate  it  by  repeated  wafiiings  with  hot 
^ater,  till  the  water  comes  off  infipld.  E. 
Vot,  XIV.  Tart  L 


Jlfuriated  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  the  crocus  of  antimony,  powdered  ;  vitriolic 
acid,  each  one  pound  ;  dry  fea-falt,  two  pounds. 
Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort,  adding  by  de- 
grees the  fea-falt  and  crocas  of  antimony,  previouf- 
ly  mixed  ;  then  diftil  in  a  fand-bath.  Let  the  di- 
ftilled  matter  be  expofed  to  the  air  feveral  days, 
and  then  let  the  fluid  part  be  poured  off  from  the 
dregs. 

Butter  of  antimony.  E. 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  one  part ;  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  two  parts.  Grind  them  firft 
feparately;  then  thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  ntmoft  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a  coated  glafs  retort  (haviug  a 
fhort  wide  neck),  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it:  the 
retort  being  placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  a  receiver 
adapted  to  it,  give  firft  a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a 
dewy  vapoar  may  arife  :  the  fire  being  then  increa- 
fed,  an  oily  liquor  will  afcend  and  congeal  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  appearing  like  ice,  which  is  to 
be  melted  down  by  a  live  coal  cautioufly  applied. 
This  oily  matter  is  to  be  redified  in  a  glafs  retort 
into  a  pellucid  hquor. 

The  procefs  here  di  reded  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, and  which  i»  nearly  the  fame  with  what  ftood  ira 
Y  y  the 
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the  former  edition  of  the  Lonion  pharmacopoeia,  is 
extremely  dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the  life  of 
the  operator,  though  tolerably  verfed  in  common 
pharmacy,  may  be  much  endangered  for  want  of  due 
care,  Boerhaave  relates,  that  one,  who  from  the  title 
he  gives  him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  inexpert  in  che- 
mical operations,  or  unacquainted  with  the  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuffoeated  for  want  of  proper 
care  to  prevent  the  burfting  of  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arifc,  even  upon  mixiiag  the  antimony  with 
the  fubhmate,  are  highly  noxio.  s,  and  fometimes  iffue 
fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,as  very  difficultly  to  be  avoid- 
ed.  The  utmoft  circumfpedion  therefore  is  neceffary. 

The  cauftic,  or  butter  as  it  is  called,  appears  to  be 
a  folution  of  the  metallic  pait  of  the  antimony  in  the 
marine  acid  of  the  fublimate  :  the  fulpbur  of  the  anti- 
mony, and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  united  into  an  sthiops.  This  fo- 
lution does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of  fait  in  its  hquid 
flate,  and  cannot  be  effeaed,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe 
of  making  fublimate)  either  the  acid  be  highly  con- 
centrated, and  both  the  ingredients  ftrongly  heated  ; 
or  when  the  antimony  is  expofed  to  the  vapours  of 
the  acid  diftilled  from  the  black  calx  of  manganefe. 
By  this  laft  procefs  a  perfed  folution  of  the  regulus 
of  antimony  in  the  muriatic  acid  is  effeded.  Of  this 
more  fimple,  more  fafe,  and  lefs  expenfive  method  of 
preparing  muriatcd  antimony,  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr  RuiFcl  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  _  . 

If  regulus  of  antimony  were  added  in  the  diftilla 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt  without  water,  a  folution 
would  alfo  be  made. 

The  method,  however,  now  direfted  by  the  Lon- 
don college,  in  which  vitriolic  acid  and  fea-falt  are 
employed  to  give  a  double  elediive  attraftion,  is  per- 
haps to  be  confidered  as  preferable  to  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  they  have  follov/ed  very  nearly  the 
dircAions  given  in  the  PJiarmacoposia  Suecica,  which 
are  taken  from  the  procf/s  of  Mr  Scheele. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that  arifes  into  the 
neck  of  the  retort  is  liquified  by  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than  when  melted  down 
and  rectified  by  heat;  though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the  purpofes  of  con- 
fuming  fungous  flefh  and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  faline  concrete  readily 
and  almoft  entirely  diflolves  by  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  only  a  fmaU  quantity  of  white  powder  feparating, 
it  neverthelefs  will  not  diffolve  on  putting  water  to  it 
direaly  :  even  when  previoufly  liquefied  by  the  air, 
the  addition  of  water  will  precipitate  the  folution. 
And  accordingly,  by  the  addition  of  water  is  formed 
that  once  celebrated  article  known  by  the  title  of  mer- 
curius  vita,  or  Jlgeroih's  poivder.    This  prep  iration, 
'  though  never  ufed  by  itfelf,  is  employed  both  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  by  fome  of  the  foreign  colleges,  in 
the  formation  of  emetic  tartar,  the  moil  uieful  of  all 
the  antimonials.    And  although  chemifts  are  not  al- 
together agreed  with  regard  to  the  beft  mode  of  ma- 
king the  tarcarized  antimony,  yet  we  ihall  after- 
wards have  occafion  to  obferve,  when  treating  of  that 
article,  that  the  preparation  of  it  from  the  muria- 
ted  antimony,  or  rather  from  its  preclpit;ite  (Alge- 
roth's  powder),  is  perhaps  the  belt  mode  which  has 
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yet  been  praftifcd.  And  were  it  even  with  no  other  I'repan 
intention  than  this,  a  fafe,  eafy,  and  cheap  method  of  Ji^'^  ^ 
forming  a  muriated  antimony,  may  be  confidered  as  jiJ^g^  ' 
an  important  improvement  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  — — y 

^nt'montal  poivder.  L. 

Take  of  antimony,  coarfely  po^vdered,  hartfliorn  flia-  26c 
vings,  each  two  pounds  ;  mix,  and  put  them  into 
a  wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  ftirring  conftantly  till  the 
roafs  acquires  a  grey-colour.  Powder  the  matter 
when  cold,  and  put  it  into  a  coated  crucible.  Lute 
to  it  another  crucible  inverted,  which  has  a  fmall 
hole  in  its  bottom  :  augment  the  fire  by  degrees  to 
a  red  heat,  and  keep  it  fo  for  two  hours.  L^ftly, 
reduce  the  matter,  whtn  cold,  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

In  this  preparation,  the  metallic  part  of  the  anti- 
mony  in  a  ftate  of  calx  will  be  united  with  that  part 
of  the  hartfliorn  which  is  indeltruAible  by  the  aclion 
of  fire,  viz.  its  abforbent  earth.  If  this  powder  be 
properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  a 
mild  antimonial  preparation,  and  is  given  as  an  alte- 
rative from  three  to  fix  grains  for  a  dofe.  In  thifs 
quantity,  however,  it  fometimes  creates  naufea,  and 
even  vomits.  In  larger  dofes  it  proves  emetic,  and 
operates  by  ftool. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony,  L. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds  ;  water 
of  pure  kali, four  pints  ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints; 
Mix,  and  boil  them  with  a  flow  fire  for  three  hours, 
conilantly  ftirring,  and  adding  the  diftilled  water 
as  it  (hall  be  wanted  ;  ftrain  the  hot  ley  through  a 
double  hncn  cloth,  and  into  the  liquor,  whilft  yet 
hot,  drop  by  degrees  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
as  is  fufficient  to  precipitate  the  fulphar.  Wafli  off, 
with  warm  water,  the  vitriolated  kali. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony.  E. 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds  of  cauftic  ley  di- 
luted with  three  pints  of  water,  and  throw  in  by 
decrrees  two  pounds  of  powdered  antimony ;  keeping 
them  continually  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula  for 
three  hours,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  occafionally 
fnpplying  more  water.  The  liquor  loaded  with  the 
fulphur  of  antimony  being  then  ftrained  through 
a  woollen  cloth,  drop  into  it  gradually,  while  it 
continues  hot,  fo  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  dilutjd  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as  (hall  be  fufficient  to 
precipitate  the  fulphur,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
carefully  waflied  with  hot  water. 
The  foregoing  preparations  are  not  ftriftly  fulphurs  ; 
th<.y  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony,  which  is  reducible  from  them  by 
proper  fluxes.    Thefe  medicines  muft  needs  be  liable 
to  great  variation  in  point  of  ftrength  ;  and  in  this  re- 
fped  they  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  precarious,  though 
fome  have  affirmed  that  they  are  the  moft  certain,  of 
the  antimonial  medicines. 

They  prove  emetic  when  taken  on  an  empty  fto= 
mach,  in  a  dofe  of  four,  five,  01  fix  grains  ;  but  at 
prefentthey  are  fcarcely  prefcribed  with  this  intention  ; 
being  chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  deobflrucnts,  particu- 
larly in  cutaneous  diforders.  Their  emetic  quality  is 
eafily  blunted,  by  making  them  up  into  pills  with  re- 
'  fina 
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ira-  fins  or  extrafls,  arid  giving  them  on  a  full  ftomach  : 
and  thefe  cautions  they  have  been  taken  in  the  quan- 

tity  of  1 6  grains  a-day,  and  continued  for  a  confider- 
ahle  time,  without  occafioning  any  difturbance  up- 
wards or  downwards.  As  their  ftrength  is  precarious, 
they  fliould  be  taken  at  firft  in  very  fmall  dofes,  and 
increafed  by  degrees  accordinsf  to  iheir  efFeil. 

A  compofition  of  the  golden  fulphur,  with  fweet 
mercury,  his  been  found  a  powerful,  yet  fate  al- 
terative, in  cutaneous  diforders  ;  and  has  completed  a 
cure  after  fdlivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes,  like- 
wife,  this  medicine  has  produced  excellent  effefts.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
triturated  together,  and  made  into  pills  with  extra£ts, 
&c.)  tray  be  taken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  grains, 
morning  and  night  ;  the  patient  keeping  moderately 
warm,  Jind  drinking  after  each  dofe  a  draught  of  a  de- 
cov^ion  of  the  woods,  or  other  fimilar  liquor.  This 
medicine  genej-aily  _promotes  perfpinition,  fcarcely  oc- 
cafiopinp;  any  tendency  to  vomit  or  purge,  or  affefting 
the  mouth. 

Tartartzed  antimony.  L. 

l53  Take  of  crocus  of  antimony,  powdered,  one  pound 
and  an  half ;  cryftais  of  tartar,  two  pounds  ;  diftil- 
led  water,  two  gallons  :  boil  in  a  glafs  veffel  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  filter  through  paper,  and  fet 
afide  the  ftrained  liquor  to  cryftalhze. 

Ernetic  tartar.  E. 

5^      Take  of  the  butter  of  antimony  what  quantity  you 
choofe  :  pour  it  into  warm  water,  in  which  fo  much 
of  the  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali  has  betfn  pre- 
viouily  diffolved,  that  the  antimonial  powder  may 
be  precipitated,  which,  after  being  well  wafhed,  is  to 
be  dried.    Then  to  five  pounds  of  water  add  of  this 
powder  nine  drams,  of  cryflals  of  tartar,  beat  into 
a  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a  half ;  boil  for 
a  little  till  the  powders  be  diffolved.   Let  the  ftrain- 
ed folution  be  flowly  evaporated  in  a  glafs  vefTel  to 
a  pellicle,  fo  that  cryftals  may  he  formed. 
We  have  here  two  modes  of  making  the  moft  com- 
mon, and  perhaps  we  may  add  the  moft  ufeful,  of  all 
the  antimonial  preparations,  long  known  in  the  fhops 
under  the  name  of  emetic  tartar.    Thefe  modes  differ 
confiderably  from  each  other ;  but  in  both,  the  regu- 
h*ne  part  of  the  antimony  is  united  with  the  acid  of 
the  tartar.   It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  fay  to  which  mode 
of  prepar?tion  the  preference  is  to  be  given  ;  for  on 
this  fubjeft  the  befl  cheraifts  are  ftlll  divided  in  their 
opinion.    The  mode  direfled  by  the  London  college 
18  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in  former  editions  of  their 
pharmacoposia,  while  that  now  adopted  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college  in  which  they  have  nearly  followed  the 
Pharmacopceia  Rofiica,  is  of  later  date.   That  in  both 
•wa;ys  a  good  emetic  tartar  may  be  formed,  is  very  cer- 
tain :  but  in  our  opinion,  when  it  is  formed  of  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  poudre  d'Alge- 
rotti,  as  it  has  been  called,  there  is  the  leaft  chance  of 
its  being  uncertain  in  its  operation  :  and  this  method 
comes  recommended  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Berg- 
man, Scheele,  and  fome  other  of  the  firft  names  in 
chemlftry,    Bergman  advifes,  that  the  calx  be  preci- 
pitated by  fimple  water,  as  being  leaft  liable  to  varia- 
tion ;  and  tkis  is  the  diredion  followed' in  the  Pbar- 
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macopceia  Roffica.    But  when  the  caix  Is  precipitated  [j^^J^J^J^'^ 
by  an  alkahne  ley,  as  is  direded  by  the  Edinburgh  col-  ^onipofi- 
lege,  it  is  more  certainly  freed  from  the  muriatic  acid,  jions. 
and  will  of  courfe  be  milder.  _  ^  /— ^ 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs,  whether  precipitate 
or  crocus  have  been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the  antimo- 
nial ought  always  to  be  fome  drams  more  than  is  ab- 
foluteiy  neceffary  for  faturating  the  acid  of  tartar,  fo 
that  no  cryftals  miy"  ihoot  which  are  not  impregnated 
with  the  aftive  metallic  part  of  the  antimony.  And 
in  order  to  fecure  an  uniform  ftrength,  fome  attention 
is  neceffary  in  coUeaing  the  cryftals,  as  fome  may  con- 
tain more  metal  than  others.  After  they  are  all  fepa- 
rated  from  the  liquor,  they  ought  to  be  beat  together 
in  a  glafs  mortar  into  a  fine  powder,  that  the  medicine 
may  be  of  unifoi-m  ftrength. 

Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony^ 
the  moft  certain  in  its -operation. 

It  wijl  be  fufficient,  in  confidering  the  medicinal  ef- 
fefts  of  antimonials,  that  we  ftiould  obferve,  once  fof 
all,  that  their  emetic  property  depends  on  two  diffe- 
rent conditions  ©f  the  reguline  part  :  the  firft  is  where 
the  reguline  part  is  only  adive,  by  being  rendered  fo 
from  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  ftomach  :  the  fecond 
is  where  the  reguline  part  is  already  joined  with  an 
acid,  rendering  it  aAive.  It  is  obvious,  that  ihofe 
preparations,  reducible  to  the  firft  head,  muft  always 
be  of  uncertain  operation.  Such  then  is  the  equal  un- 
certainty in  the  chemical  condition  and  medicinal  ef- 
fe£f  8  of  the  croci,  the  hepata,  and  the  calces ;  all  of 
which  proceffes  are  different  fteps  or  degrees  of  freeing 
the  reguhne  part  from  fulphur  and  phlogifton.  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  the  preparations  coming  under  the 
fecond  head  muft  be  always  conftant  and  certain  in 
their  operation.  Such  a  one  is  emetic  tartar,  the  dofe 
and  effefts  of  which  we  can  meafure  with  great  exad- 
nefs. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  expreffes  its  principal  ope- 
ration. It  is  one  of  the  beft  of  the  antimonial  emetics^ 
adling  more  powerfully  than  the  quantity  of  crocus  con- 
tained in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though  it  does  not  fo 
much  ruffle  the  conftitution.  And  indeed  antimoniala 
in  general,  when  thus  reildercd  foluble  by  vegetable 
acids,  are  more  fafe  and  certain  in  their  effefts  than  the 
violent  preparations  of  that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 
felves ;  the  former  never  varying  in  their  aftion  from 
a  difference  in  the  food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or 
other  fimilar  circumftances ;  which  occafioning  more 
or  lefs  of  the  others  to  be  diffolved,  make  them  ope- 
rate with  different  degrees  of  force.  Thus,  crude  an- 
timony, where  acid  food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  emetic ;  whilft  in  other 
circumftances  -it  has  no  fuch  effeft. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when  defigned  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effeft  of  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  four 
grains.  It  may  likewife  be  aJvantageoufly  given  in 
hiuch  fmaller  dofes  as  a  naufeating  and  fudorific  medi- 
cine. 

L. 


Vitrified  antimony. 

Take  of  powdered  antimony,  four  ounces.  Calcine  it 
in  a  broad  earthen  veffel,  with  a  fire  gradually  raifed, 
ftirring  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  no  longer  emits  a  fuU 
phureous  fmoke.  Put  this  powder  into  a  crucible^ 
fo  as  to  fill  two-thirds  of  it.  A  cover  being  fitted 
Y  y  2  on, 
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OTi,  make  a  fire  unJer  it,  at  firft  moderate,  after- 
wards ttronger,  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Pour 
out  the  melted  glafs. 

Glafs  of  antimony.  E.. 

3(56  Strew  antimony,  beat  into  a  coarfe  powder  like  fand, 
upon  a  fhallow  unglazed  earthen  vcflll,  aad  apply 
a  gentle  heat  underneath,  that  the  antimony  may 
ht  bleated  flow'y  ;  keeping  it  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tinually ftirring  to  prevent  it  from  running  into 
lumps.  White  vapours  of  a  fulphureoua  fmell  will 
arife  from  it.  If  they  ceafc  to  exhale  with  the  <*e- 
gree  of  heat  firH  applied,  increafe  the  fire  a  little,  fo 
that  vapours  may  aj:ain  arife  :  go  on  in  thlsmanntr, 
till  the  powder,  when  brought  to  a  red  heat,  exhales 
ro  more  vapours.  Melt  the  ca'x  in  a  crucible  with 
an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  afTair.es  the  appearance  of 
melted  glafs  ;  then  pour  it  out  on  a  heated  brafs 
plate  or  difh. 

The  calcination  of  antimony.  In  order  to  procure 
tranfparent  glafs,  fucceeds  very  flowly,  unlefs  the  ope- 
rator be  wary  and  circumfpedt  In  the  management  of 
it.  The  moft  convenient  veffel  is  a  broad  fhallow  diih, 
©r  a  fmooth  fl-t  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney.  The 
antimony  fhould  be  the  purer  fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  cones  ;  this,  grofsly  powder- 
ed, is  to  be  evenly  fprcad  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
fo  as  not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  any 
part.  The  fire  Ihould  be  at  firll  no  greater  than  isjufl 
fufficlent  to  raife  a  fume  from  the  antimony,  which  is 
to  be  now  and  then  ftirred  :  when  the  fumes  begin  to 
decay,  increafe  the  hest,  taking  care  not  to  raife  it  fo 
high  as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run  the  powder  into 
lumps  ;  after  fome  time  the  vefiel  may  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  ftate  until  t' c  matter  will  not, 
wpon  being  ftirred,  any  longer  fume.  If  this  part  of 
the  proceis  be  duly  conduced,  the  antimony  will  ap- 
pear in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any  lumps,  and 
of  a  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two- thirds  of  a  crucible,  which 
>8  to  be  coveiisd  with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a  wind- fur- 
nace. Gradually  increafe  the  fire  till  the  calx  be  in 
perfect  fufion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and  then  examined 
by  dipping  a  clean  Iron  wire  into  it.  If  the  matter 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears  fmooth 
and  equally  tranfparent,  the  vltriiicatlon  Is  completed^ 
and  the  glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  hot  fmooth 
ftone  or  copperplate,  and  fuffered  to  cool  flowly  to 
prevent  its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces.  It  is  of  a 
tranfparent  yellowifh  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually  met  with  In  the  (hops, 
is  faid  to  be  prepared  with  certain  additions  ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  render  it  not  fo  fit  for  the  purpofe  here 
defigned.  By  the  method  above  diredled,  it  may  be 
eafily  made  of  the  requifite  perfeftlon  without  any  ad- 
dition. 

As  antimony  may  be  rendered  nearly  or  altogether 
inactive  by  calcination,  it  might  be  expefted  that  the 
calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent  procefs  would  be  likcwife 
inert.  But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs  perfeA  than 
in  the  other  cafe,  where  the  inflammable  principle  of 
the  regulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  ;  there  the  calx  Is  of  perfeft  whitenefa,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  addition  of  any  faline 
<8ux,  for  of  xikM  it  will  not  vitrify)  ha»  little  colouc  : 
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but  here  fo  much  of  the  influraniable  principle  Is  left,  I'repar 
that  the  calx  is  grey,  and  the  glafs  6f  a  high  colour.  ^' 
The  calcined  antimony  is  faid  by  Boerhaave  to  be  vie- j-  "!^^*^' 
lently  emetic.    Experience  has  Ihown  that  the  glafs  h  ' - 
fo,  infomuch  as  to  be  unfafe  for  internal  ufe.  At  pre- 
fent It  is  chiefly  employed  in  forming  fome  other  antii 
monial  preparations,  particularly  the  cerated  glafs  of 
antimony,  the  next  article  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  the 
wine  of  antimony,  afterwards  to  be  treated  of  uni'.er 
the  head  of  wines.    It  is  alfo  -not  unfrequtntly  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  emetic  tartar;  and  it  was 
direfted  for  that  purpofe  in  the  lad  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  being  perhaps  even  fuperior 
to  the  crocus  of  antimony. 

Cerated  glafs  of  antimony.  E. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  a  dram  ;  glafa  of  antimony,  re-  2 
duced  into  powder,  an  ounce.    Melt  the  wax  in  an 
Iron  veffel,  and  throw  into  it  the  pawdered  glafs  :. 
keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
continually  ftirring  it ;  then  pour  it  out  on  paper, 
and  when  cold  grind  it  into  powder. 
The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with  a  very  gentle  heat  : 
after  it  has  been  about  twenty  minutes  on  tiie  fire,  it 
begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  In  ten  more  cornea 
near  to  that  of  Scotch  fnulf ;  which  is  a  mark  of  its 
being  fuf&ciently  prepared  ;   tlie  quantity  fet  down 
above  loits  about  one  dram  of  its  weight  in  the  pro- 
cefs. 

This  medicine  was  for  fome  tI:;Te  much  efteemed  \n 
dyfenteries  ;  feveral  inftancesof  its  good  effefts  in  thefe 
cafes  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Ediiibur^h 
Effays,  from  which  the  above  reaiavks  on  the  prepijra- 
tions  are  taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  twenty,  according  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  In  its  operation,  it  makes  fome  perfons  fi.  k 
and  vomit ;  it  purges  almoft  every  one :  though  it  has 
fometlmes  effected  a  cure  without  occafioning  any  eva- 
cuation or  ficknefs.  IC  Is  now,  however,  much  lefs 
ufed  thjin  formerly. 

Mr  Geoffroy  gives  two  pretty  Angular  preparations 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  which  feem  to  have  fome  affini- 
ty with  this.  One  is  made  by  digelling  the  glafs,  very 
finely  levigated,  with  a  folutlon  of  maftich  made  in 
fplrit  of  wine,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  tbea 
lhaking  the  mixture  ;  and  at  laft  evaporating  the  fpirit 
fo  as  to  leave  the  maftlch  and  glafs  perfedlly  mixed. 
Glafs  of  antimony  thus  prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove 
emetic,  but  to  aft  merely  as  a  cathartic,  and  that  not 
of  the  violent  kind.  A  preparation  like  this  was  firll 
publilhed  by  Hartman,  under  the  name  of  Chylifla. 

The -other  prepgration  is  made  by  burning  fpirit  of 
wine  on  the  glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  powder  be- 
ing every  time  exquifitely  rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The 
dofe  of  this  medicine  Is  from  ten  grains  to  20  or  30  : 
it  is  faid  to  operate  mildly  both  upwardaand  dowowards, 
jjttd  fometlmes  to  prove  fudorific. 

Cerufe  of  antimony,  Brun.. 

Take  of  regulus  of  antimony,,  one  papt ;  nitre,  three  2 

parts.   Deflagrate  them  together  in  the  manner  di- 

refted  for  the  calcined  antimony. 

The  refult  of  this  procefs  and  that  formerly  direfted. 
for  the  calcined  antimony  are  nearly  the  fame. 

It  18  not  nceeffary  to  ufe  fo  much  nitre  here  as  whea 
4  gntimonj 
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antimony  itfelf  is  employed  :  for  the  fulphur  whicli 
the  crude  mineral  contabs,  and  which  requires  for  its 
diffipation  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to  the  an- 
timony, is  here  already  feparated.  Two  parts  of  nitre 
to  one  of  the  regulus  are  fufficient.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  have  an  over,  than  an  under,  proportion  of 
;nitre,  lell  fome  parts  of  the  regulus  Ihould  efcape  being 
fufficiently  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  crude 
antimony  and  the  regulus  yield  the  fame  calces,  yet 
the  falc8  feparated  in  wafhing  the  calces  are  very  dif- 
ferent. As  etude  antimony  contains  common  fuiphur, 
the  acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with  the  alkaline  bafis 
of  the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a  neutral  fait.  As  the 
regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic,  or  inflamma!)k  prin- 
ciple, but  no  fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkalifed,  as  it  would 
be  by  charcoal  or  fuch  like  inflammable  bodies,  and 
is  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  falts ;  probably  owin2f  to  the 
calx  abforbing  the  air  of  the  alkali.  If  only  equal 
parts  of  the  regulus  and  nitre  be  employe  J,  and  the 
fire  kept  up  ftrong  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  iait  will 
prove  more  caullic  than  even  the  potential  cauftic  of 
the  (hops.  But  the  caufticity  of  the  fait  will  Hill  be 
far  greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  fimple  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, the  martial  regulus  be  ufed. 

Kermes  mineral.  Suee. 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  powdered,  half  a  pound ; 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  two  pounds ;  boiling  water, 
eight  pounds.  Boil  them  together  in  an  iron  pot 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  coiitinually  ftirrlng  the 
mixture  with  an  iron  fpatula,  and  filter  as  fpeedily 
as  poflible  while  it  is  hot.  The  filtered  liquor,  fet 
in  cool  places,  will  foon  dcpofite  a  powder,  which 
mull  be  repeatedly  waftied,  fitft  with  cold  and  af- 
terwards with  warm  water,  until  it  be  perfeftly  in- 
fipid. 

This  medicine  has  of  Lite  been  greatly  efteemed  in 
Prance,  efpecially  under  the  names  of  Kermes  mineraly 
pul-vis  CarthufianuS)  poudre  des  Chartreaux,  &e.  It  was 
originally  a  preparation  of  Glauber,  and  for  fome  time 
kept  a  great  fecret,  till  at  length  the  French  king 
purchafed  tlie  preparation  from  M.  de  la  Ligerie,  for 
a  confiderable  fum,  and  communicated  it  to  the  public 
in  the  year  1720.  In  virtue,  it  js  not  different  from 
the  fulphurs  above-mentioned  ;  all  of  them  owe  their 
efficacy  to  a  part  of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony,  which 
the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  mediation  of  the  fulphur,  ren- 
ders  folublr  in  water. 

Chemifts  arc,  however,  divided  in  their  opinions  with 
refpeft  to  the  pvecife  chemical  condition  of  the  regu- 
line  part  in  the  preparations  called  hpata  of  anthnotiy. 
Some  have  alleged  that  they  contain  no-t  a  particle  ef 
alkaline  fait :  it  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  the  quan- 
tity  and  condition  of  the  reguline  part  mud  vary  ac» 
cording  to  the  different  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
the  time  of  the  precipitation,  the  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree of  caullicity  of  the  alkali  employed,  and  fcveral 
other  circumftances.  At  belt,  the  whole  of  them  are 
liable  to  the  fame  uncertainty  in  their  operatioa  as  the 
-calces  of  antimony. 

Panacea  of  antimony* 
Take  of  antimony,  fi«  ounces  j  nitre>  two  Ounc€8  j 
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common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  charcoal,  an  ^.^f'^^^^"^ 
ounce.    Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder,  and  put '^'^^^^j^ 
the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoon- 
ful  at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an  —  4 
hour  after  the  laft  injeftion  :  then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool  in  the  crucible  ; 
which  when  cold  muft  be  broken  to  get  it  out.  In 
the  bottom  will  be  found  a  quantity  of  xegulus  s 
above  this  a  compact  liver-coloured  fubftance;  and 
on  the  top  a  more  fpoBiry  mafs  :  this  Jail  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulcorated  with  water,  and 
dri^,  when  it  appears  of  a  fine  golden  colour. 
This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  bafis- 
of  Lockyer's  pills,  which  were  formerly  a  celebrated 
purge.    Ten  grains  of  the  powdtfr,  mixed  with  aa 
ounce -of  white  fugar  candy,  and  made  up  into  a  mafs 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  may  be  divided  inta 
an  hundred  fmall  pills  ;  of  which  one,  two,  ©r  threc^ 
taken  at  a  time,  are  faid  to  work  gently  by  ftool  and 
vomit.    The  compadl  liver  coloured  fubilance,  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  regulus,  operates  more  fc- 
verely.   Thislaft  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  crocus  of  antimsny,  and  the  tormer  w»tb 
the  golden  fulphur^ 

Ch  ap.  XI,  Preparations  of  ftlvcr. 

Nitrated finer.  L. 

Take  of  filver,  one  ounce  ;  diluted  nitrous  acid,  four 
ounces.  Diffolve  the  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  in  a 
glafs  vcffel,  over  a  fand-heat  ;  then  evaporate  with 
an  heat  gently  raifed  :  afterwards  melt  the  refiduum 
in  a  crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  proper 
forms,  carefully  avoiding  too  great  a  heat. 

Salt  of  filver,  commonly  called  lunar  cauflic.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  filver,  beat  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces,  27^ 
four  ounces  ;  weak  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces ;  pureft 
v«ter,  four  ounces.  Dilfolvc  the  filver  in  a  phi;d  with 
a  gentle  he:!t,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  diynefs. 
Then  put  the  mafs  into  a  large  crucible,  and  apply  the 
heat,  at  firfi  gently,  but  augment  it  by  degrees  till 
the  mafs  flows  like  oil ;  then  pour  it  into  iron  moulds, 
previouOy  heated,  and  greafed  with  tallow. 
Thefe  procefTes  do  not  differ  in  any  material  parti- 
cular. But  tlie  name  of  nitrated  fiher  is  piefciable  tO' 
the  more  indefinite  one  of  fait  of  fiver. 

Strong  fpirit  of  nitte  will  diffolve  fomewhat  more 
than  half  its  weight  of  pure  filver;  and  the  weaker  of 
the  aqtiffi fortes,  formerly  defcribed,  proportionally  lefs, 
accordii'ig  to  their  quantity  of  pure  nitrous  acid.  Some- 
ti.mes  this  fpirit  contains  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic  or 
marine  acids  ;  which,  however  minute,  renders  it  un- 
fit for  diffolviug  this  metal,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  feparated  before  the  folation  be  attempted; 
The  method  which  the  refiners  crmpby  for  examining 
the  purity  of  their  aquafortis,  and  purifying  it  if  ne- 
ceffary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a  few  drops  of  a  perfeft 
folution  of  filver  already  made  r  if  the  liquor  remain 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  leaft  turbid  or  whitifh,  it  is 
fit  for  ufe  ;  otherwife,  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  more 
of  the  folution,  which  immediately  turns  the  whole- 
of  a  milky  white  colour  ;  the  mixture  being  then  ftif- 
fered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  dcpofites  a  white  fediraentj 
from  which  it  is  warily  d«gaflted,  ejwmincd  afxcfli,  and. 
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if  need  be,  farther  purified  by  a  frefh  addition  of  the 
folution. 

The  filver  beat  into  thin  pi'ites,  as  direfted  in  the 
J  fecond  of  .the  above  procefles,  needs  not  be  cut  in 
pieces  :  the  folution  will  go  on  the  more  fpeedily  if 
t!iey  are  only  turned  round  into  fpiral  circuravohitions, 
fo  as  to  1)6  conveniently  got  into  the  glafs,  with  care 
that  the  feveral  furfaces  do  not  touch  each  other.  By 
this  management,  a  greater  extent  of  the  furface  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  mendruum^  than  when  the 
plates  are  cut  in  piecef?  and  laid  above  each  other. 
Good  aquafortis  will  diffolve  about  half  its  vveijrht  of 
f;lver  ;  and  it  is  not  advifable  to  ufe  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  nienftruum  than  is  fufficient  for  eiiecting 
the  folution,  for  all  the  furplus  mud  be  evaporated  in 
the  fubfequent  fufion. 

It  is  neceffary  to  employ  very  pure  water;  for  if 
hard  water  were  ufed  in  this  procefs,  the  nitrous  acid 
■would  forfake  a  part  of  the  filver  to  join  with  the  cal- 
careous earth  of  the  iniperfedl  nitrous  felenite  ;  where- 
by a  part  of  the  filver  would  be  precipitated. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  five 
or  fix  times  tlie  quantity  of  the  dry  matter;  for  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  and  is  confequently 
apt  to  run  over.  During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
are  now  and  then  fpurted  up,  whofe  caufticity  is  in- 
crcafed  by  their  heat,  againft  which  the  operator  ought 
tl)erefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  fire  muft  be  kept 
moderrite  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  matter 
becomes  confiltent  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  be- 
fore :  then  quickly  increafe  the  fire  till  the  matter 
flows  thin  at  the  bottom  like  oil,  when  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately poured  into  the  mould,  without  waiting  till 
the  fumes  ceafe  to  appear  ;  for  when  this  happens,  the 
preparation  proves  not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely  in- 
to the  mould,  but  likewife  lefs  corrofive  than  it  is  ex- 
pefted  to  be. 

For  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould,  one  may  be  form- 
ed of  tempered  tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by 
making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a  fmooth  flick  firft  grea- 
fed,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occafion  for:  pour  the 
liquid  matter  into  thefc  cavities,  and  when  congealed 
take  It  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to 
be  wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  foft 
dry  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air  from  afting  on 
them,  but  likewife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or  dif- 
colouring  the  fingers  in  handling. 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  cauftic  ;  and  is  fre- 
^juently  employed  as  fuch  for  confuming  warts  and 
other  flefliy  excrefcences,  keeping  down  fungous  flefh 
in  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  other  fimilar  ufes.  It  is 
rarely  applied  where  a  deep  efchar  is  required,  as  in 
the  laying  open  of  impofthumations  and  tumors ;  for 
the  quantity  neceffary  for  thefe  purpofes,  liquefying 
by  the  moifture  of  the  fkin,  fpreads  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  intended  to  operate. 

The  lunar  pills. 

DilTolve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis,  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs ;  and  after  due  evaporation,  fet  the  liquor 
afide  to  cryflallize.  Let  the  cryftals  be  again  dif- 
folved  in  common  water,  and  mixed  with  a  folution 
of  equal  their  weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this  mix- 
ture  to  dr^-nefs,  and  ccntinue  the  exficcation  with  a 
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gentle  heat,  keeping  the  matter  conftantly  ftlrrlng  Pre 
till  no  more  fumes  arife.  tion? 
Here  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  fire  till  the  ^^""^ 
fumes  entirely  ceafe,  as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to 
be  diflipated  than  in  the  preceding  procefs.  The  pre- 
paration is,  neverthelefs,  in  tafte  very  fharp,  intenfely 
bitter  and  naufeous :  applied  to  ulcers,  it  afts  as  a 
cauftic,  but  it  is  much  milder  than  the  foregoinjr, 
Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in 
hydropic  cafes.  The  former  alfures  us,  that  two 
grains  of  it  made  into  a  pill  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  flomach  (fome 
warm  water,  fweetened  with  honey,  bting  drank  im- 
inedlately  after),  purge  gently  without  griping,  and 
bring  away  a  large  quantity  of  water,  aimoil  without 
the  patient'd  perceiving  it  ;  that  it  kills  worms,  and 
cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  diforders.  He  never- 
thelefs cautions  againfl  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too 
large  a  dofe  ;  and  obfcrves,  that  it  always  proves  cor- 
rofive and  weakening,  efpecially  to  the  Itomach. 

Chat.  XII.    Preparations  of  iron. 

Ammoniacal  iron.  X.. 

Take  of  iron  filings,  one  pound  ;  fal  ammoniac,  two  2 
pounds.    Mix,  and  fublime.    What  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  mix  by  rubbing  together  with 
the  fublimed  matter,  and  again  fublime. 

Martial f  oivers ,  commonly  called  Ens  Veneris.  E. 

Take  of  colcothar  of  martial  vitriol,  wafhed  and  well  ^ 
dried  ;  fal  ammoniac,  equal  weights.    Having  mix- 
ed them  well,  fublime. 

Though  the  mode  of  preparation  direfted  by  the 
two  colleges  is  here  different,  yet  the  preparation  is 
fundamentally  the  fame  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
fay  which  mode  ot  preparation  is  to  be  preferred  as 
the  eafieft  and  beft. 

The  name  of  ens  veneris  has  by  fonie  been  very  im- 
properly applied  to  this  preparation,  as  it  contains  not 
a  particle  of  copper.  The  proper  ens  veneris  is  pre. 
pared  from  the  blue  vitriol ;  but,  as  we  fliall  foon 
fee,  13  often  not  materitdly  different  from  the  martial 
Jloivers. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  depends  principally  on 
the  fire  being  haltily  raifed,  that  the  fal  ammoniac  may 
not  fublime  before  the  heat  be  fulEcient  to  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence 
glafs  veffels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen  or  iron  ones  ; 
for  when  the  former  are  ufed,  the  fire  cannot  be  raifed 
quickly  enough,  without  f  ndangering  the  breaking  of 
them.  The  moll  convenient  veffel  is  art  iron  pot; 
to  which  may  be  luted  an  inverted  earthen  jar,  havinjg 
a  fmall  hole  in  its  bottom  to  fuffer  the  elaftic  vapours, 
which  atife  during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It  is  of 
advantage  to  thoroughly  mix  the  ingredients  together, 
moiften  them  with  a  little  water,  and  then  gently  dry 
them  ;  and  to  repeat  the  pulverization,  humeftation, 
and  exficcation,  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener.  If  this 
method  be  followed,  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  increafe  J 
to  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  iron,  or  farther  ; 
and  a  fingle  fublimation  will  often  be  fufficient  to  raife 
flowers  of  a  very  deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be  highly  aperient 
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and  attenuating;  though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  re'i. 
d(h.he  chalybeates,  or  at  moft  only  by  virtue  of  the 
faline  matter  jained  to  the  iron.  It  has  been  found  of 
fervice  in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and 
jn  diftempera  proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of 
the  folids,  as  the  rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently  ta- 
ken in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  ten  :  it  is  naufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefs  in  fpl- 
rituous  tinfture)  ;  and  occafions  pills  to  fwell  and 
crumble,  except  fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

Rajl  of  iron.  L. 

Take  of  iron-fih'ngs,  one  pound  ;  expofe  them  to  the 
air,  often  moifteniiig  them  with  water,  until  they  be 
corroded  into  ruft  ;  then  powder  them  in  an  iron 
\  mortar,  and  wafh  off  with  diftilled  water  the  very 

line  powder.  But  the  remainder,  which  cannot  by 
moderate  rubbing  be  reduced  into  a  powder  capable 
of  being  eafity  wafhed  off,  mull  be  moiftcned,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  for  a  longer  time,  and  again  pow- 
dered and  waflicd  as  before.  Let  the  walhed  pow- 
der be  dried. 

Rujl  of  Iron,  commonly  called  prepared  Iron  flings,  E. 

Set  purified  filings  o:  iron  in  a  moift  place,  that  they 
may  turn  to  ruft,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by  means  of  a  magnet 
js  very  tedious,  and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  might 
be  expeAed  ;  for  if  tliey  be  rufty,  they  will  not  be  at 
trafted  by  it,  or  not  fufficiently  :  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  be  entirely  freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubflances  which  may  adhere  to  them.  It 
^  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Henckel,  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of  any 
'  of  the  other  metals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone  except- 
ed, the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly  attracted  by  the 
loadftone.  The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be  wafhed  off  by  wa- 
ter 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as  a  medicine  to  the 
calces  or  croci,  made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman  re- 
lates, that  he  has  frequently  given  it  with  remarkable 
fuccefs  in  obftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied  with 
exceflive  headachs  and  other  violent  fymptoms  ;  and 
that  he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimpinella,  arum  root, 
and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a  liitle  cinnamon  and  fugar. 
The  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to  twenty  or  thir- 
ty. Some  have  gone  as  far  as  a  dram  :  but  all  the  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  anfwer  beft  in  fmali  dofes,  which 
fhould  rather  be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

Tartarized  iron.  L,. 

,  77  Take  of  filings  of  iron,  one  pound  ;  powdered  cryftals 
of  tartar,  two  pounds.  Mix  them  with  diftilled  wa- 
ter  into  a  thick  pafte.  Expofe  it  to  the  air  in  an 
optn  earthen  veflel  for  eight  days  ;  then  grind  the 
matter,  dried  in  a  bath  of  fand,^  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

,  This  is  an  ufeful  preparation  of  iron,  in  which  that 
xnetnl  is  chiefly  brought  to  a  fahne  ftate  by  means  of 
the  cream  of  tartar.  It  has  now  for  the  firft  time  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  j  but  it  had  before 
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been  introduced  into  fome  of  the  foreign- ones,  parti- "P^epara- 


cularly  the  pharmacopoeia  Genevenfis,  under  the  title  Q^^p^"^ 
of  mars  tartartfatus  ;  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  precifely  xiova. 
the  fame  with  the  mars  fnhhilis  of  the  old  editions  of       y  i 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia. 

Vitriolated  iron.  L. 


Take  of  filings  of  iron,  vitriolic  acid,  each  eight 
ounces  ;  diftilled  water,,  three  pints.  Mix  them  in 
a  glafs  vtffel;  and  when  the  eflervefcence  has  ceafed, 
place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upon  hot  fand  ; 
then  pour  off"  the  liquor,  ftraining  it  through  paper; 
and  after  due  exhalation  fet  it  afiiSe  to  cryftaliize. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  or  fait  of  feel.  E. 

Take  of  purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  ounces  ;  vitriolic 
acid,  eight  ounces  ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  ;  and  when  the  effervefcence  ceafes,  let 
the  mixture  ftand  for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand ; 
then  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  after  due 
evaporation  fet  ic  afide  to  cryftaliize. 
During  the  diffblution  of  the  iron  an  elaflic  vapour 
rifeS,  which  on  the  approach  of  flame  catches  fire  and 
explodes,  fo  as  fomeiimes  to  burft  the  vefl'el.    To  this 
particular  therefore  the  operator  ought  to  have  due  re- 
gard. 

This  vapour  is  alfo  noxious  to  animal  life.  '  It  is 
the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieflley. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the  trouble  of  preparing 
this  fait  accordinrr  to  the  directions  above  given ;  but 
in  its  ftead  fubftitute  common  green  vitriol,  purified 
by  folution  in  water,  filtration,  and  cryft- llizatlon. 
The  only  difference  between  the  tw®  is,  th^t  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more  metal  in  propor- 
tion to  the  acid  :  and  hence  in  keeping,  its  green  co- 
lour is  much  fooner  debafed  by  a  rufty  brownifli  caft. 
The  fuperfluous  quantity  of  metal  may  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated,  by  fuffering  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  t©  ftand 
for  fome  time  in  a  cold  place,  when  a  brownifh  yellow 
cchery  fedimeat  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  or  it  may  be 
perfectly  diffolved,  and  kept  fufpended  by  a  fuitable 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If- the  vitriol  be  fufpcdled 
to  contain  any  cupreous  matter,  which  the  common 
Englifh  vitriol  feldom  does,  though  almoft  all  the  fo- 
reign vitriols  do,  the  addition  of  fome  bright  iron  wire 
to  the  foiution  will  both  difcover,  and  efteftually  fepa- 
rate,  that  metal :  for  the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  dif- 
folve  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  ;  and  the 
copper,  in  its  feparatlon  from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the 
undiffolved  iron,  and  forms  a  flcin  of  a  true  copper  co- 
lour on  its  i^rface.  Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper 
may,  on  this  principle,  be  converted  into  a  pure  vitriol 
of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  appears  in  this  opera- 
tion to  have  fo  much  ftronger  a  difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  v^iith  copper,  that  it  totally  jtjeAs  the 
latter  when  the  former  is  prefented  to  it ;  the  operator 
may  nevcrthelefs  give  a  dangerous  impregnation  of 
copper  to  the  pureft  and  moft  faturated  folution  of  iron 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  copper  veffels.  If 
the  martial  folution  be  boiled  in  a  copper  velfel,  ic 
never  fails  to  dlffolve  a  part  of  the  copper,  diftinguifh- 
able  by  its  giving  a  cupreous  ftain  to  a  piece  of  bright 
irxan  immerfcd  in  it.    By  the  addition  ©f  the  iron,  the, 
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«r<5pper  18  fepurate^ ;  hy  toTllng  tt  agaifl  witliout  iron, 
more  of  the  copper  is  diflblved  ;  and  this  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparat«d  by  adding  more  iron. 

The  fait  of  ftecl  is  <ine  of  the  moft.  efficacious  pre- 
parations of  this  metal;  and  not  imfrequently  made  uf* 
of  in  cacheftic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  for  exciting  the 
titerine  purgations,  Itrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera,  and  deftroying  worms.  It  m?y  be  conveniently 
•taken  in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with  water : 
JBoerhaav-e  direfts  it  to  be  difTolved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  wate^r,  and  the  foiution  to  beta- 
ken in  the  dofe  of  twelve  ounces  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
walking  gently  aftet  it.  Thus  managed,  he  fay8>  it 
opens  the  body,  proves  diuretic,  kills  and  expels  worms, 
tinges  the  excrements  black,  or  forms  them  into  a 
matter  like  clay,  ftrengthens  t!ie  fibres,  and  thus  cures 
many  different  diftempers.  The  quantity  of  vitriol  in 
the  above  dofe  of  the  foiution  is  fifty-fevcn  grains  and 
a  half;  but  in  common  practice,  fuch  large  dofes  of 
this  ftrong  chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on.  Four  or 
five  grains,  and  in  many  cafes  haif  a  grain,  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  intention  in  which  chalybeate  medicines 
are  given.  Very  dilute  folutions,  as  that  of  a  grain 
of  the  fait  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed  as  fucce- 
danea  to  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  produce  fimilar  effefts. 

Colcothar  of  vitriol.  £. 

Let  calcined  vitriol  be  Urged  with  a  violent  fire  till  it 
becomes  of  a  very  red  colour. 

In  this  preparation,  the  iron  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  fahne  ftate  by  means  of  the  acid  of  vitridi,  is 
again  deprived  of  that  acid  by  the  aftion  of  fire.  It 
may  be  confidered  therefore  as  differing  in  nothing  from 
the  refiduum  which  remains  in  the  retort,  when  vitri- 
olic acid  is  diftilled  from  martial  vitriol.  The  colco- 
thar is  very  rarely  employed  by  itfelf  for  medical  pur- 
pofes  ;  but  it  is  ufed  in  the  prepiration  of  fome  other 
chalybeates,  particularly  the  martial  flowers,  when  pre- 
pared according  to  the  method  direfted  by  the  Edin- 
burgh  college. 

Martial  athiops.  Geii, 

Take  of  the  ruft  of  iron,  as  much  as  you  pleafc;  olives 
oil,  a  fufficient  ■quantity  to  make  it  into  a  pafte. 
Let  this  be  diflilled  in  a  retort  by  a  ftrong  fire  to 
drynefs.  Keep  the  refiduum  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der in  a  clofc  veffel. 

An  article  under  this  name  had  formerly  a  place  in 
fome  »f  the  old  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  defcribed  by 
Lemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  4,cademy;  but 
it  was  formed  by  a  tedious  procefs,  contmued  for  fe- 
vcral  months  by  the  aid  of  water.  Here  the  procefs 
18  much  fhorter,  and  is  fuppofed  to  give  nearly  the 
lame  produft.  Some  have  recommended  it,  on  the 
fuppofitlon  that  the  iron  is  here  obtained  in  a  very 
fubtile  flate ;  but  it  is  not  in  general  fuppofed  to  have 
any  advantage  over  the  other  more  common  chaly- 
beates. 

Opening  and  qftringeni  crocus  of  iron. 

Thefe  are  prepared  by  mixing  iron  filings  with  twice 
their  weight  of  powdered  fulphur,  deflagrating  in  a 
red-hot  crucible  ;  and  in  the  one  cafe  keeping  the 
preparation  over  the  fire  till -it  afliimes  a  red  colour  j 
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in  the  other,  by  reverberating  k  f<jr  a  lojig  titne  in  tlife  Prepai 
moft  extreme  degree  of  heat.  tions ; 

Preparations  under  thefe  names  fllll  retain  a  place 
in  fome  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  they  are  'f.!^' 
varioufly  prepared.  They  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered as  poffefiing  the  fame  medical  powers  :  and  al- 
though the  preparations  mentioned  above  probably 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  virtues,  yet  that  diffe- 
rence is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is  imported  by  the 
titles  by  which  they  are  ufually  diftinguifbed.  For  all 
the  preparations  of  iron  probably  aft  by  an  aftringent 
quality  ;  and  that  which  is  above  denominated  the 
aftringent  crocus  has  probably  leaft  effeft  in  that  way. 
At  one  period,  thefe  preparations  were  not  unfre- 
quently  in  ufe  ;  and  they  were  given  in  the  form  of 
bolus,  cleftuary,  or  pill,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple ; 
but  among  ub  they  are  at  prefent  fo  little  in  ufe  as  to 
haven©  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Chap.  XIII.   Preparations  Gf  Mercvry. 

We  have  already  treated  of  mercury  in  varloas  parts  2%{ 
of  our  work  as  we  found  occafion,  and  what  we  have 
already  difcnflcd  it  is  unneceffary  to  repeat.  See  Mer- 
cury, Chemtstry-/W«v,  Materia  Medica,  p.  653. 
Metallurgy,  and  Quicksilver.  On  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  there  is  no  article  which  has  been  em- 
ployed  for  medical  purpofes  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms. 
The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  admitted 
into  their  pharmacopoeias  only  a  few  of  thefe;  but  from 
the  feleftion  they  have  made,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  every  ufeful  purpofe  for  which  mercury  has  been 
employed  may  be  anfwered ;  and  thefe  purpofes  are 
both  numerous  and  confiderable.  For  it  is  at  leaft 
-very  generally  allowed  among  intelligent  praftitioners, 
that  there  are  few  articles  kept  in  the  fhops  of  our 
apothecaries  which  can  be  confidered  as  fo  extenfively 
ufeful. 

Mercury  or  qntckfilver,  in  its  crude  flate,  is  a  pon- 
derous metallic  fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong  fire, 
and  calcinable  by  a  weaker  one  (though  v?ry  difBcuIto 
ly)  into  a  red  powdery  fubftance.  It  difToIves  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic,  but  not  afted 
on  by  the  marine  in  its  liquid  ffate  :  it  neverthelcfa 
may  be  combined  with  this  laft  flcilfully  appiied  in  the 
form  of  fume.  Quickfilver  unites  by  trituration  with 
earthy,  unftuous,  refinous,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances, 
fo  as  to  lofe  its  fluidity  :  triturated  with  fulphur,  it 
forms  a  black  mafs,  which  by  fublimation  changes  in- 
to  a  beautiful  red  one. 

F or  the  general  virtue8|of  the  mercurial  preparatlonsp 
fee  fome  of  the  articles  above  referred  to,  and  Medicine. 
Here|we  fhall  only  obfervc,  that  while  In  certain  circum- 
fiances  they  aft  as  flimulants,  and  even  as  corrofiv^jj,  to 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied;  under  a  different 
management,  when  introduced  into  the  habit,  they 
feem  to  forward  circulation  through  even  the  fmalieft 
and  mofl  remote  veffels  of  the  body  ;  r.nd  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  all  the  excretions.  But  while 
they  thus  operate  as  a  powerful  ftlmulus  to  the  fangui- 
ferous,  and  probably  alio  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  they 
feem  to  exert  but  little  influence  on  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem. By  this  means  they  prove  eminently  ferviccable 
in  fome  inveterate  chronical  diforders,  proceeding  from 
obitinate  obflruftions  of  the  glands.    Crude  mercury 
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has  no  effcft  this  way.  Refolved  into  fume,  or  di- 
vided into  minute  pat  tides,  and  prevented  from  re- 
uniting by  the  ipterpofition  of  other  fubftances,  it  ope- 
rates  very  powerfully,  unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  reftrains  its  aftion.  Combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  afts  effeftually, 
though  in  general  mildly  ;  with  a  larger,  it  proves 
violently  corrofive, 

Put  jfud  quicljther.  L. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  filings  of  iron,  each  four  pounds. 

Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron  vt.fiel. 

As  in  the  diftillation  of  quickfilver  glafs  retorts  are 
▼ery  licble  to  be  broken,  an  iron  one  is  here  with  pro- 
priety direiled  :  and  by  the  addition  of  the  filings  of 
iron,  matters  which  might  otherwife  arife  with  the 
quickfilver  wiM  be  more  apt  to  be  detained  in  the  re- 
tort. But  ftill  this  happens  fo  readily,  even  merely 
with  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  neceffary  to  elevate 
the  mercury,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  much 
ac!v3ntage  be  obtained  from  this  procefs  ;  and  accord- 
ing-ly  it  has  now  no  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

Acetated  qukhjlher.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ;  diluted  ni- 
trous acid,  two  pounds  ;  water  of  kali,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient.  Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid  in 
a  glafs  veiTel,  and  dilTolve  it  in  a  fand-bnth  ;  then 
drop  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  kali,  that  the  c;ilx 
of  quickfilver  may  be  precipitated  ;  wafh  this  calx 
with  pltnty  of  <liftilled  water,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Thefe  things  being  done,  take  of  the 
calx  of  quickfilver,  above  defcribed,  one  pound  ;  a- 
cetous  acid,  as  much  as  is  neceffaty  to  dilFolve  the 
calx.  Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veffel  ;  and  the  folution 
being  completed,  ftrain  it  through  pr.pcr;  then  eva- 
porate it  till  a  pellit  le  appears,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize.  Keep  thefe  crylials  in  a  vefiel  clofe 
ilopped. 

Of  all  the  faline  preparations  of  mercury,  it  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  the  bcft  chemifts,  that  thofc 
in  which  it  was  brought  to  a  faline  form,  by  means  of 
acetous  acid,  would  be  the  mildeft  j  and  fuch  a  prepa- 
ration was  conjeftured  to  be  the  bafis  of  a  celcbratfrd 
-pill,  prepared  and  fold  by  Mr  Keyfer.  It  was,  how- 
•ever,  found  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  imitate  his 
pill,  or  to  obtain  a  combination  of  mercury  with  the 
acetous  acid  :  but  not  lon^  .fince,  the  procefs  for  pre- 
paring thcfe  pills  was  publifhed  by  authority  at  Paris, 
after  being  purchafed  by  the  French  king.  The  pro- 
cefs here  defcribed  though  in  fome  pai'ticidars  much 
Icfs  operofe  than  that  of  Mr  Keyfer,  yet  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  it,  and  furniihes  U8  with  the  mildcrt  of  the 
faline  mercurials. 

C aid  r Jed  quiclfilver.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ;  expofe  the 
quickfilver  in  a  flat  bottomed  glafs  cucurbit,  to  an 
heat  of  about  6oo  degrees  in  a  fand-bath,  till  it  be- 
comes a  red  powder. 

This  preparation  may  now  be  made  in  a  (hortertime 
than  by  the  procefs  formerly  direfted  in  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  which  in  general  requ<ired  feveral 
•TOonths :  for  the  accefs  of  air,  without  which  calciita- 
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tion  crnnot  be  performed,  was  then  very  much  ex- Pf'epara-S 
eluded.    Still,  however,  the  procefs  is  a  tedious  orie,'^^'^^Jj-^ ' 
and  might  perhaps  be  improved.    A  veffel  might  be  ({0^5    '  . 
fo  contrived,  as  to  occafion  a  continual  flux  of  air  — — ^ 
over  the  furface  of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation  is  highly  efteemed  in  venereal 
cafes,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  efficacious  and  cer- 
tai«  of  all  the  mercurials.  It  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunftion  with  opiates:  a  bolus  or  pill,  con- 
taining from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this  calx, 
and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  or  more  of  opium,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingredient,  maV 
be  taken  every  night.  Thus  managed,  it  afts  mildly, 
though  powerfully,  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  : 
given  by  itfelf  in  larger  dofes,  as  four  or  five  grains,  it 
proves  a  rough  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Afi-colourtd potuder  of  mercury.  E. 

Take  of  quiskfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  equal  weights.  287^ 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  diffolve  the  quickfilver  ;  dilute 
the  folution  with  pure  water,  and  add  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  fcparate  the 
mercury  perfeAly  from  the  acid  ;  then  wafli  the 
powder  in  pure  water,  and  dry  it. 

In  this  procefs  the  mercurial  nitre  is  decompofed  ; 
the  precipitate,  therefore,  is  a  calx  of  mercury,  and  the 
clear  liquor  a  folution  of  nitrous  ammoniac.  From 
the  great  attraftion  which  the  nitrous  acid  has  for 
phlogifton,  or  from  its  ready  difpofition  to  part  with 
pure  air,  the  precipitates  of  mercury  from  its  folution 
in  this  acid  are  more  com^jletely  in  the  ftate  of  a  calx 
than  thofe  from  any  other  menftruum.  There  are, 
however,  feveral  niceties  to  be  obferved  in  conduAis^ 
this  procefs.  If  we  employ  too  fmall  a  proportion  of 
acid,  and  affift  the  folution  by  heat,  the  folution  will 
contain  an  excefs  of  calx  capable  of  b«!ng  feparated  by 
the  water ;  arid  the  whole  precipitate  from  fuch  d  fo- 
lution would  be  of  a  white  colour.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  employ  too  large  a  proportion  of  acid,  the 
mercury  is  then  fo  far  calcined  as  to  be  capable  of 
bein,r  diflblved  by  the  volatile  alkali ;  and  this  might 
happen  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  fliould  be  fuper- 
abundant  to  the  neutral  zation  of  the  acid.  The  ufe 
of  the  water  is  to  dilTolvc  the  nitrous  ammoniac  as  fait 
as  it  is  formed,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  falling 
down  and  mixing  with  the  precipitate.  It  is  neceflTa- 
ry  to  employ  the  pureft  water.  If  fuch  l>e  ufed  as 
contains  a  nitrous  felenite,  not  only  a  part  of  the  mer- 
cury may  be  precipitated  by  the  bafe  of  the  felenite, 
but  this  laft  might  aUb  be  depofited  by  the  fucceeding 
addition  of  the  alkali. 

The  alh  coloured  powder  of  mercury  has  of  late 
years  been  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  venereal  af- 
fettions.  It  w^.5  firft  propofed  by  DrS  mnders  to  be  macie 
by  precipitating  the  mercury  from  calomel,  as  the  Nett 
fubftitute  for  the  tedious  and  expenfive  procefs  of  the 
precipitate  per  fe^  and  of  the  grey  powder  produced  by 
triture  with  gum  arabic.  From  the  teftimony  of  Dr 
Home,  and  feveral  other  praftit; oners,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  very  valuable  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. It  may  be,  given  in  a  bclus  or  wafer,  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  fix  or  feven  grains  :  the  dofe 
being  gradually  incveafed  according  to  its  eftedls  upon 
the  perfon. 
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^Icljiher  <with  chalk.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ;  powdered 
chalk,  live  ounces.  Rub  thera  together  until  the 
globules  difappear. 
In  this  preparation,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  wc 
have  alfo  the  mercury  in  a  ftate  of  calx  ;  but  in  place 
of  being  brought  to  that  ftate  by  the  aid  of  fire  or  of 
acids,  what  may  here  be  confidered  as  calcination  is 
efFeded  by  triture. 

This  prepsration  had  no  place  in  the  former  edi- 
tions of  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  A  preparation 
nearly  fimilar  indeed,  under  the  ticle  of  mercurius  alkali- 
fatus,  in  which  crabs  eyes  were  employed  inllead  of 
chalk,  had  a  place  in  the  old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  was  rejecfted  from  the  edition  of 
I  744,  and  has  never  again  been  reftored.  One  reafon 
for'  rejefting  it  was  its  being  liable  to  grofs  abufe  in 
the  preparation,  by  the  addition  offome  intermedium, 
facilitating  the  union  of  mercury  with  the  abforbent 
earth,  but  diminifhing  or  altering  its  power.  The 
prefent  preparation  is  liable  to  the  fame  objeftion. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  when  duly  pre- 
pared, it  is  an  lifeful  alterative.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  abforbent  earth,  by  deftroying 
acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  will  diminifh  the  aflivity 
of  the  mercurial  calx. 

lilurlated  qukhfilver.  L. 

589  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  vitriolic  acid,  each  two 
pounds  ;  dried  fea-falt,  three  pounds  and  an  half. 
Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
and  boil  in  a  fand  heat  until  the  matter  be  dried. 
Mix  it,  when  cold,  with  the  fea-falt,  in  a  glafs  vef- 
fel ;  then  fu*^  lime  in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  heat 
gradually  raifed.  Laftly,  let  the  fublimed  matter  be 
feparated  from  the  fcorias. 

Suhlimate  corrojive  mercury.  E. 

3^0      Take  of  quickfilver,  vwak  nitrous  acid,  each  four 
ounces ;  calcined  fea  falt,  calcined  vitriol,  of  each 
five  ounces.    Diflblve  the  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  a  white  and  tho- 
roughly dry  mafa :  then  add  the  fea-falt  and  vitiiol. 
Having  ground  and  mixed  them  well  together,  put 
the  whole  into  a  phial,  one  half  of  which  they  ought 
to  fill ;  then  fublirae  in  fand,  firft  with  a  gentle,  but 
afterwards  with  an  increafed,  heat. 
The  fublimate  prepared  by  either  of  thefe  methods 
r\  the  fame,  they  both  confill  only  of  mercury  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea-falt  united  together.    In  the  pro- 
cefs  direfted  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  materials 
being  mixed  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid,  which,  diflodging  thofe  of  the 
nitre  and  marine  fait,  takes  their  place.    The  marine 
acid,  refolved  into  fume  and  affiiled  by  the  nitrous, 
fllffolves  the  mercury,  now  alfo  ftrongly  heat<:d.  This 
•cid,  though  it  very  difficultly  aAs  on  mercury,,  yet 
when  thus  once  united  with  it,  is  more  flrongly  re- 
tained thereby  than  any  other  acid.    The  nitrous  fpi- 
rit,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  retain  it  (for  its  own 
bafis  and  that  of  the  fea-falt  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic,  and  that  which  the  vitriolic  forfook  to  unite 
with  thefe,  is  now  fjarcely  combinable  with  it),  arifes; 
leaving  the  mercury  and  marine  acid  to  fublime  toge- 


ther when  the  heat  fhalt  be  ftrong  enough  to  elevate  I'repara 
them.    Some  fraall  portion  of  the  marine  fpirit  ainfes*^"*"^ 
along  with  the  nitrous:  and  hence  this  compound  acid^^"^^"' 
has  been  ufually  employed  inftead  of  the  compound  aqua-  ■  " 
Jortisy  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  for  making  the  red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vitiiol,  and  the  bafes 
of  the  nitre  and  fea-falt,  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in  this 
procefs,  than  as  convenient  intermediums  for  facilita- 
ting the  union  of  the  mercury  with  the  marine  acid?. 
They  likewife  ferve  to  afford  a  fupport  for  tKe  fub- 
limate to  reft  upon,  which  thus  affumes  the  form  of  a 
placenta  or  cake. 

The  procefp,  however,  nov(r  adopted  by  the  London 
college,  is  a  better  and  more  fimple  one.  There  the 
mercury,  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white 
mafs,  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fea- 
falt,  and  fet  to  fublime  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  quits  the 
mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafis  of  the  fea  fait  j  and' 
the  acid  of  the  fta-falt,  now  fet  at  hbercy,  unites  with 
the  mercury,  and  fublimes  with  it  into  the  compound 
required.  The  difcovery  of  this  method  is  generally 
attributed  to  Boulduc  ;  though  it  is  found  alfo  in 
Kunckel's  Laboratorlum  Chymkum,  When  the  pro- 
cefs is  condufted  in  this  way,  the  refiduous  matter  is  a 
pure  Glauber's  fait,  and  the  fublimate  is  alfo  free  of 
ferruginous  matter;  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  which 
is  very  generally  carried  up  along  with  the  mercury 
when  vitriol  of  iron  is  employed.  Boulduc's  method 
has  therefore  the  advantage  in  this,  that  the  proportion 
of  mercury  in  a  given  quantity  of  fublimace  mull  be 
lefs  liable  to  variation. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the  nitrous  acid  in- 
ftead of  the  vitriolic,  the  event  wrill  be  the  fame  ;  that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury,  and  fetting  loofe  the 
marine;  and  the  fublimate  made  by  this  method  is  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixed 
matter  is  fmaller,  it  more  difficultly  affumea  the  form 
of  a  cake,  ft  requires  indeed  fome  Ikill  in  the  ope- 
rator to  give  it  this  appearance  when  either  procefs  is 
followed.  When  large  quantities  are  made,  this  form 
may  be  eafily  obtained,  by  placing  the  matrafa  no 
deeper  in  the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it;  and  removing  a  little  of  the  fand  from 
the  fides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
appear  in  the  neck  ;  when  the  heat  (liould  likewife  be 
fomcwhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all  raifei  during  the 
whole  procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  edges  of  the  cryftalline  cake,  which  will 
form  on  the  furface  of  the  caput  raortuum,  appearing 
fmooth  and  even,  and  a  little  removed  from  it. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few  even  of  the  che. 
mifts,  attempt  the  making  of  this  preparation  them- 
felves ;  greateft  part  of  what  is  ufed  among  us  comes 
from  Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign  fublimate  haa 
been  reported  to  be  adulterated  with  arfcnic.  Some 
affirm,  that  this  da^jgcrous  fraud  may  be  difcovered  by 
the  fublimate  turning  black  on  being  moiftened  with 
alkaline  ley;  which  by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be  determined,  fundry 
experiments  have  been  made  with  this  view,  which 
prove  the  infufficiency  of  alkalis  for  difcovering  arfe- 
nic.  Alkaline  ley,  poured  into  a  folution  of  pure  ar- 
fenic,  and  into  a  mixture  of  the  two  folutions  in  diffe- 
rent proportionf,  produced  no  blackncfs  in  any:  and 
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I-  though  the  ptire  fublimate,  and  the  mixtures  of  it  with 
arfenic,  exhibited  fome  differences  in  thefe  trials,  yet 
^"  thefe  differences  were  neither  fo  conftant  nor  fo  ftrong- 
ly  marked,  as  to  be  laid  down  univerfally  for  criteria 
«f  the  prcfence  or  abfence  of  arfenic  i  different  fpeci- 
Snens  of  fublimate,  known  to  be  pure,  have  been  found 
to  differ  confiderably  in  this  refpea  ;  probably  from 
their  holding  a  little  more  or  Itfs  mercury  in  proper, 
tion  to  the  acid,  or  from  their  retaining  forae  fmall 
portion  of  thofe  acids  which  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration as  intermedia. 

Some  chemifts  deny  the  praaicability  of  this  adul- 
teration.  There  . is  a  ptocefs  common  in  books  of  che- 
tniftry,  wherein  fublimate  and  arfehie  being  mixed  to- 
gether,  and  fet  to  fubllme,  do  not  arife  in  one  mafs, 
or  yield  any  thing  fimilar  to  the  preparation  here  in- 
tended :  the  arfenic  abfotbs  the  acid  of  ^he  fublimate, 
and  is  reduced  thereby  into  a  liquid  or  butyraceous 
confiftence;  while  the  mercury,  thus  freed  from  the 
acid,  diftils  in  its  fluid  form :  if  the  quantity  of  ar- 
fenic  be  infufficient  to  decompound  the  whole  of  the 
fublimate,  the  remainder  of  the  fublimate  concretes  di- 
iUnd  from  the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence  they 
conclude,  that  at  fenic  and  fublimate  cannot  be  united 
together  into  a  cryftalline  cake>  the  form  ih  which  this 
preparation  is  brought  to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not  altogether  declfive ; 
for  though  arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume  the  Ire- 
quired  form  by  the  common  procefs,  It  Is  poffible  they 
may  by  fome  other  management.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  point  out  means  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe 
who  may  be  defirous  of  convincing  themfelves  of  the 
genuinenefs  of  this  important  preparation.  Let  fome 
of  the  fublimate,  powdered  ill  a  glafa  mortar,  be  well 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  a  little 
filings  or  fhavings  of  iron  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a 
•  crucible  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  times  as  much ; 
give  a  gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then 
haftily  increafe  it  to  a  white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of  a 
garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived  during  the  procefs,  and 
ff  the  particles  of  iron  retain  their  form  without  aiiy 
of  them  being  meUed,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  mix- 
ture contained  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  Is  a  moil  violent  corrofive,  foon  corrupt- 
ing and  deflroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it  touches. 
A  folutlon  of  it  In  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
dram  to  a  quart,  is  ufed  for  keeping  down  proud  flefh, 
and  cleanfing  foul  ulcers ;  and  a  more  diluted  folutlon 
as  a  cofmetic,  and  for  deflroying  cutaneous  infers. 
But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  even  in  thefe 
external  ufes  of  It. 

Some  have  neverthelcfs  ventured  t6  give  it  inter- 
nally,  in  the  dofe  of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in 
an  ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a  dram  of  this  folu- 
tlon, fweetened  with  fyrup  of  violets,  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  it  will  prove  efficacious  in  many  dlf- 
tempers  thought  incurable  ;  but  he  particularly  cau- 
tions us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlefs  the  method  of 
managing  it  be  well  known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinous  fpirit  has  of  late  been 
given  internally  in  larger  dofes ;  from  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  to  half  a  grain.  This  method  of  uling  it  was 
brought  into  repute  by  Baron  Van  Swieten  at  Vienna, 
^fpecially  for  venereal  maladies  i  and  federal  trial*  of 
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it  havealfo  been  made  in  ihis  kiftgdofti  ^i'^  f^^^Jd 
Eight  grains  of  the  fublimate  are  diffolved  m  fixteen  ^°"^p^^'||^ 
ounces  of  reftlfied  fpirit  of  wine  or  proof-fpirit ;  thetjons. 
reftified  fpirit  diffolves  it  more  perfeftly,  and  feems  to  — v-*^ 
make  the  medicine  milder  in  its  operation  than  the 
proof-fpirit  of  the  original  prefcription  of  Van  Swie- 
ten.   Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  two  fpoonfuls,  that 
is,  from  half  an  ounce  t6  an  ounce,  arc  given  twice  a- 
day,  and  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms  are  removed  ; 
obferving  to  ufe  alow  diet,  with  plentiful  dilution, 
otherwife  the  fublimate  Is  apt  to  purge,  and  gripe  fe- 
verely.   It  generally  purges  more  or  lefs  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  afterwards  feems  to  operate  chiefly  by  urine 
and  perfpiratioh. 

Sublimate  confifts  of  mercury  united  with  a  large 
quantity  of  marine  acid.  There  are  two  general  me- 
thods of  deflroying  its  corrofive  quality,  and  render- 
ing it  mild  ;  the  one  is,  combining  with  it  as  much 
frefh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capable  of  taking  up  ;  and 
the  other,  by  feparating  a  part  of  the  acid  by  means  of 
alkaline  falts  and  earths.  On  the  firil  principle  fweet 
mercury  Is  formed  ;  on  the  latter,  white  precipitate.. 
But  before  entering  on  thefe,  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
following  formula. 


Solution  of  corrojive  fublimate  mercury.  E. 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  Hx  grains;  fal  i^x 
ammoniac,  twelve  grains.    Diffolve  in  a  pound  of 
diffilled  w  ater.    If  hard  water  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  folutlon  fuffers  a  kind  of  decompofition 
from  the  nitrous  felenite  of  the  water. 
The  folutlon  of  corrofive  fubKmate  in  water  Is  very 
much  afiiifted  by  fal  ammoniac.    There  was  a  pradice 
fome  years  ago,  of  mixing  up  this  folutlon  with  wheat 
flour  into  the  confiftence  of  pills  for  internal  ufe  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  fublimate  in  each  pill  was  eafily  afcer- 
talned- 

This  folutlon  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  wafhing  venereal 
and  other  fores ;  but  In  many  inflances  it  will  be 
found  too  acrid  for  that  purpofe,  and  will  require  to 
be  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  water. 

Calomel.  i<. 

Take  of  murlated  quickfilver,  one  pound ;  purified  294 
quickfilver,  nine  ounces.  Rub  them  together  till 
the  globules  difappear,  and  then  fubllme  the  mafs. 
In  the  fame  manner  repeat  the  fublimation  four, 
times.  Afterwards  rub  the  matter  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  wafh  it  by  pouring  on  boilihg  diflllkd 
water. 

■Sweet  mercury.  E. 

Take  of  corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  reduced  to  ,a 
powder  in  a  glafs  mortar,  four  ounces;  pure  quick- 
filver, three  ounces  and  a  half.  Mix  them  well  to- 
gether, by  long  trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mor-. 
tar,  until  the  quickfilver  ceafes  to  appear.  Put  the 
powder  into  an  oblong  phial,  of  fuch  a  fize  that 
enly  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled  ;  and  fet  the  glafa 
in  fand,  that  the  mafs  may  fubllme.  Aftei-  the  fub- 
limation, break  the  glafs  ;  and  the  red  powder  which 
is  found  in  its  bottom,  with  the  whkifh  one  that 
fticks  about  the  neck,  being  thrown  away,  let  the 
white  mercury  be  fublimed  again  three  or  four  times, 
aad  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
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The  t)  iteration  of  covrofive  fublimate  with  qiiick- 
filver  is  a  very  noxious  operation  :  for  it  is  aUnoil  im- 
poflible,  by  any  care,  to  prev4;nt  the  lighter  particles  of 
-  the  former  from  rifmg  fo  as  to  afFcdi  the  operator's 
eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  neverthelefs  of  the  utmoit  confe- 
quence,  that  the  ingredients  be  pcrfe6lly  united  before 
the  fublimation  h  begun.  It  is  necefTdry  to  pulverize 
the  fublimate  before  ae  mercury  is  added  to  it :  but 
this  may  be  fafely  performed  with  a  little  caution  ; 
tfpecialiy  if  during  the  pulverization  the  matter  be 
now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine : 
this  addition  does  not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the 
ingredients,  or  prejudife  the  fublimation :  it  will  be 
convenient  not  to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  veffel 
with  a  cap  of  paper  at  firft  (as  is  ufually  pra6kifed), 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture  begins  to  fublime, 
that  the  fpirit  may  efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  deferves  particular  at- 
tention ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  a  miftaken  theory  herein 
has  been  produftive  of  feveral  errors  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  mercurials  in  general.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  dulcification.,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  corro- 
live  mercury  is  owing  to  the  fpiculas  or  fharp  points, 
on  which  its  corrofivenefs  depends,  being  broken  and 
worn  off  by  the  frequent  fublimations.  If  this  opi- 
nion were  juft,  the  corrofive  would  become  mild,  with' 
out  any  addition,  barely  by  repeating  the  fublimation  ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  The  abatement 
of  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fublimate  h  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  combination  of  as  much  frcfli  mercury  as  is 
capable  of  being  united  with  it  ;  and  by  whatever 
means  this  combination  be  effcfted,  the  prepanition 
will  be  fufficiently  dulcified.  Triture  and  digef^ion 
promote  the  union  of  the  two,  while  fublimation  tends 
rather  to  difunite  them.  The  pnxdent  operator,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  folicitous  about  feparating  fuch  mer- 
curial globules  as  appear  diftinA  after  the  firft  fubli- 
mation :  he  will  endeavour  rather  to  combine  them 
with  the  reft,  by  repeating  the  triture  and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  require  their  fweet 
mercury  to  be  only  twice  fublimed,  and  the  Auguftan 
but  once  ;  and  Neumann  propofes  making  it  direftly 
by  a  fingle  fublimation  from  the  ingredients  of  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  by  only  taking  the  quickfilver  in 
a  larger  proportion. 

Mr  Sellc  of  Berlin  has  lately  propofcd  a  method  of 
making  fweet  mercury  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Neu- 
mann. He  direfts,  that  to  four  ounces  ©f  pure  quick- 
filver there  fhould  be  added  as  much  ftrong  vitriolic 
Rcid.  Thefe  are  to  be  mixed  over  a  ftrong  fire  till 
they  become  a  folid  hard  mafs.  This  mafs  is  to  be 
triturated  in  a  ftone  mortar  with  two  ounces  and  an 
half  of  quickfilver  and  four  ounces  and  an  half  of 
dried  common  fait.  And  by  a  fingle,  or  at  moft  two, 
fublimations,  he  aflutes  us  an  excellent  fweet  mercury 
is  obtained. 

If  the  medicine  made  after  cither  of  thefe  methods 
Ihould  prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water  boiled  on  it 
for  fome  time  will  diffolve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The  marks  of  the  pre- 
paration being  fufficiently  dulcified  are,  its  being  per- 
ieftly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  indiffpluble  by  long 
boiling  in  water.  Whether  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  boiled  has  taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be  known 
by  dropping  into  the  liquor  a  ley  of  any  fix€d  alkaline 
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fait,  or  any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit.    If  the  decoftion  Pffpar 
has  any  mercurial  Impregnation,  it  will  grow  turbid  ^""'^ 
on  this  addition  ;  if  otherwife,  it  will  continue  limpid,  ti",'"^"' 
But  here  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  be, deceived  by      \  ■ 
any  extraneous  faline  matter  in  the  water  itfelf.  Moft 
of  the  common  fpring  waters  turn  milky  on  the  addi- 
tion of  alkalis ;  and  therefoie,  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  diftilled  water  or  rain  water  ought  to  he  ufed. 

This  name  of  calomel,  though  for  a  confiderable  ti;ne 
banifhed  from  our  beft  pharmacopoeias,  is  agiin  re- 
ftortd  by  the  London  college.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking, 'that  they  might  eafily  have  invented  a  name 
better  exprefling  the  conftituent  parts  and  nature  of 
the  preparation. 

Calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  mercurial  prepaiations  4 
and  it  may  be  eftim.ited  as  holding  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  acetated  quickfilver,  one  of  the 
mildeft  of  the  faline  preparations,  and  the  muriated 
quickfilver,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  one  of  the  moft  acrid 
®f  them. 

Mild  muriated  qutckjlher.  L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  ea  :h  2 
half  a  pound.    Mix  in  a  glafs  velTel,  and  fet  it  afi  le 
until  the  quickfilver  be  dllFolvcd.    Let  them  boil, 
that  the  falc  may  be  dllTolved.   Pour  out  the  boiling 
liquor  into  a  glafs  veftel  into  which  another  boiling 
liquor  has  been  put  before,  confifting  of  fea-falt, 
four  ounces ;  diftilled  water,  eight  pints.    After  a 
white  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  let  the  liquor  fwimming  at  the  top  be  poured 
off,  and  the  remaining  powder  be  waffled  till  it  be- 
comes infipid,  with  frequent  affufions  of  hot  water  j 
then  dried  on  blotting  paper  with  a  gentle  heat. 
This  preparation  had  a  place  in  former  editions  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharoiacopoelas  under  the 
name  of  mercurius  duic'is  precipltatus.     But  the  procefs 
as  now  given  is  fomewhat  altered,  being  that  of 
Mr  Scheele  of  Sweden,  who  has  recommended  this  as 
an  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  preparing  fweet 
mercury  or  calomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  tefts  that  this  precipitate  la 
equal  in  every  refpeft  to  that  prepared  by  the  prece- 
ding proceffes.  It  is  lefs  troublefome  and  expenfive, 
and  the  operator  is  not  expofed  to  the  noxious  duft 
arifing  from  the  triture  of  the  quickfilver  with  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  neceffarily  happens  by  the 
common  method.  The  powder  is  alfo  finer  than  can 
be  made  from  the  common  fublimed  fweet  mercury 
by  any  trituration  whatevei.  The  clear  liquor  ftand- 
ing  over  the  precipitate  is  a  folution  of  cubic  or  rhom- 
boidal  nitre. 

Sweet  mercury,  which  may  be  confidered  as  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  the  cnlomel  and  mild  muriatc.l 
quickfilver,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  beft  and  fafeft 
preparations  of  this  mineral,  when  intended  to  a£l  as 
a  quick  and  general  ftimulant.  Many  of  the  more 
elaborate  proceffes  are  no  other  than  attempts  to  pro- 
duce from  mercury  fuch  a  medicine  as  this  really  is. 
The  dofc,  recommended  by  fome  for  raifing  a  faliva- 
tion,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus 
or  pill,  every  night  or  oftener,  till  the  ptyallfm  be- 
gins. As  an  alterant  and  diaphoretic,  it  has  been  given 
in  dofes  of  five  or  fix  grains ;  a  purgative  being  occa- 
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fionally  interpofed,  to  prevent  Its  affefting  the  mouth. 
^  It  anfwers,  however,  much  better  whin  given  in 
fmaller  quantities,  as  on<s,  two,  or  three  grains  every 
morning  and  evening,  in  conjunQ'ion  with  fuch  (uh- 
ftances  as  determiine  Its  aflion  to  the  flcin,  as  the  ex- 
traA  or  refin  of  guaiacum ;  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  warm,  and  drinking  liberally  of  warm 
diluent  liquors.  By  this  method  of  managing  it,  ob- 
filnate  cutaneous  and  venereal  difleropers  have  been 
fuccefsfuUy  cured  without  any  remarkable  increafe  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations.  It  is  fometitres,  however, 
difficult  to  meafure  its  efFefts  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  fo 
very  apt  to  run  oft'  by  the  inteftines,  that  we  can  feldom 
adminiller  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  thofe 
permanent  efFcdls  which  are  often  required,  and  which 
we  are  able  to  do  by  other  preparations.  It  has  betn 
lately  propofed  to  rub  the  gums  and  infide  of  the 
Piouth  with  this  prepaiation,  as  a  ready  and  effcAu  d 
method  of  producing  fallvation.  1  his  praftice  has 
teen  particularly  rccommen  led  in  the  internal  hydro- 
cephalus, where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  excite  a 
fallvation  by  other  means.  The  advantages  of  this 
practice  arc  not  fully  contirmed  by  experience  ;  and 
when  mercury  Is  attended  with  advantage  in  hydroce- 
phalus, this  is  not  probably  the  confcquencc  of  any 
difcharge  under  the  form  of  fahvation,  but  merely  of 
the  mercury  being  introduced  into  the  fyftem  in  an 
adive  ftate,  and  thus  promoting  abforptlon.  And 
fallvation,  when  it  arlfes  from  the  internal  ufc  of  mer- 
cury, may  be  confidered  as  the  ftrongeft  tell  of  this  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  when  fallvation  arifes 
from  a  topical  aftion  on  the  excretorles  of  faliva. 

Hed  nitrated  qutcljilver.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound  ;  muriatic  acid,  one  dram.  Mix  In  a  glafs 
vtfiel,  and  dilfolve  the  quickfilver  in  a  fand  bath  ; 
then  ralfe  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  formed  into 
red  cryftals. 

Red  torro/fw,  commonly  called  red  precipitated  mercury. "E^, 

Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound.     Let  the  quickfilver  be  diflblved  in  the 
acid,  and  then  let  the  folutlon  be  evaporated  to  a 
white  dry  mafs.    This  being  beat  Into  a  powder, 
inuft  be  put  into  a  glafs  retort,  and  fubjefted  to  a 
fire  gradually  increafed,  till  a  fmall  quantity  of  it, 
taken  out  in  a  glafa  f')oon,  and  allowed  to  cool,  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  (hinlng  red  fquaraae.    Let  the 
veffel  be  then  removed  from  the  fire.    During  the 
procefs  the  matter  muft  be  carefully  agitated  by  a 
glafs  rod,  that  it  may  be  equally  heated. 
The  marine  acid,  In  the  menftruam  ordered  in  the 
firft  procefs,  difpofes  the  nr.ercurial  calx  to  afiume  the 
bright  fparkling  look  admired  in  it ;  which,  though 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a  medicine,  ought  never- 
ihelefs  to  be  infilled  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark  of  Its 
goodnefs  and  ftrength.    Aa  foon  as  the  matter  has 
gained  this  appearance,  It  Ihould  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofe  it 
again.    The  preparr.tion  of  this  red  precipitate,  as  It 
is  called,  in  perfcftion,  is  fuppofed  by  fomc  to  be  a 
fecret  not  known  to  our  chemifts,  infomuch  that  we 
are  under  the  neceflity  of  importing  it  from  abroad. 
Thitj  refledioB  feeius  to  be  founded  on  miiinformation. 


We  fometimes  Indeed  receive  confiderable  quantities  ^fcpara. 
of  it  from  Holland;  but  this  depends  on  the  '"g''^*''-Co"m?fi- 
cnta  bcfng  commonly  cheaper  there  than  with  us,  and  tions 
not  on  any  fecret  In  the  manner  of  the  preparation,  v—— y— i«« 

This  precipitate  Is,  as  its  title  imports,  an  efcharotic; 
and  with  this  intention  Is  frequently  employed  by  the 
furgeons  with  bafillcum  and  other  dreffings,  for  con- 
fuming  fungous  flefh  in  ulcers  and  the  like  purpofes. 
It  is  fubjeit  to  great  uncertainty  In  point  of  ftrength, 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling  according  to  the  degree 
and  continuance  of  the  fire.  The  beft  criterion  of  its 
ftrength,  as  aheaJy  obfervcd,  is  its  brilliant  appearance; 
which  is  alfo  the  mark  of  Its  genuinenefs :  if  mixed 
with  minium,  which  it  Is  fometimes  faid  to  be,  the 
duller  hue  will  difcovcr  the  abufe.  This  admixture 
may  be  more  certainly  deteftcd  by  means  of  fire  :  the 
mercurial  part  will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the  mi- 
nium behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this  medicine  Internally 
In  venereal,  fcrophulous,  and  other  obflinate  chronic 
diforders.  In  dofes  of  two  or  three  grains  or  more. 
But  certainly  the  milder  mercurials,  properly  managed, 
are  capable  of  anfwsring  all  that  can  be  expe6led  from, 
this  ;  without  occafioning  violent  anxieties,  tormina  of 
the  bowels,  and  fimilar  ill  confequences,  which  the  beft 
management  can  fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  prepa- 
ration from  fometimes  inducing.  The  chemllls  have 
contrived  fundry  methods  of  correftlng  and  rendering 
it  milder,  by  di veiling  it  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  ;^ 
but  to  no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they  either  leave  the 
medicine  ftill  too  corrofive,  or  render  It  fimilar  to 
others  which  are  procurable  at  an  cafier  rate. 

White  calx  of  quickjtlver.  L. 

Take  of  mnrlated  quickfilver,  fnl  ammoniac,  water  of  297 
kali,  each  half  a  pound.    Dlffolve  firfl  the  fal  am- 
moniac, afterwards  the  muriatic  quickfilver.  In  dif- 
tilled  water,  and  add  the  waier  of  kali-    Wafh  the 
precipitated  powder  until  it  becomes  infipid. 

White  precipitate  of  mercury.  E. 

Dlffolve  corrofive  fubllmate  mercury  in  a  fufficlent  29S 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  gradually  drop  into  the 
felutlon  fome  fplrit  of  fal  ammoniac  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues.   Waih  the  precipitated  powder 
with  feveral  frefh  quantities  of  warm  water. 
Thefe  preparations  are  ufed  chlefl^y  in  ointments^, 
with  which  intention  their  fine  white  colour  is  no  fmall 
recommendation  to  them.    For  internal  purpofes  they 
are  rarely  employed,  nor  Is  it  at  all  wanted  :  they  are 
nearly  fimilar  to  fweet  mercury,  but  Icfs  certain  la 
their  effects. 

Though  the  proceffes  direfted  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  be  here  folnewhat  different,  yet 
the  preparations  are  ultimately  the  fame.  The  procefs 
defcrlbed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  the  mofl  fimple; 
but  is  liable  to  fome  objedlions. 

Corrofive  fubllmate,  as  we  have  already  feen,  confifls 
of  mercury  united  with  a  large  portion  of  acid.  It  U 
there  dulcified  by  adding  as  much  frefh  mercury  as  ia 
fufficlent  to  faturate  all  the  acid here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  faturated.  This  laft  way  feems. 
an  xinfrugal  one,  on  account  not  only  of  the  lofs  of 
the  acid,  but  of  the  volatile  fplrit  neccffary  for  ahforh- 
iiig  it.    The  operator  may>  however.  If  it  fhould  !>« 
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tliou^ht  worth  while,  recover  the  volatile  fait  from 
the  liquor,  by  adding  to  it,  after  the  precipitate  has 
been  fcparated,  a  proper  quantity  of  potafh,  and  diftil- 

■i  ling  vFith  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  manner  aa  for  the 

^  fpirit  or  volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac ;  for  a  true  fal 
ammotiiac  is  regenerated,  in  the  precipitation,  from 

'  the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit  with  the  marine  acid  of 
the  fublimate.    It  is  by  no  means  advifable  to  ufe  the 

.  liquor  itftlf  as  a  folution  offal  ammoniac,  or  to  fepa- 
rate  the  fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evaporation  and  cry- 
ftallization,  as  a  pgrt  of  the  mercury  might  be  retained, 
and  communicate  danijerous  qualities  :  but  the  volatile 
fait  feparated  by  dillillacion  may  be  ufed'  without  fear 
of  its  containinyj  any  mercury;  none  of  which  will 
arife  with  the  heat  by  which  the  volatile  falts  arc 
diftilled. 

Fixed  alkalis  anfwer  as  cfFeiflually  for  precipitating 
folutions  of  fublimate  as  the  volatile  ;  but  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  means  of  the  former,  anftead  of  being 
white,  as  with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a  reddiflt  yel- 
low or  orange  colour.  If  fal  ammoniac  be  dilTolved 
along  with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  of  fixed  alkalis 
will,  by  extricating  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  am- 
moniac, occafion  as  white  a  precipitation  as  if  the  vo- 
.  latile  fait  had  been  previoufly  feparated  and  employed 
in  its  pure  ftate ;  and  this  compendium  is  tiow  allowed 
by  the  London  college  in  the  procefs  which  they  have 
adopted. 

There  the  fal  ammoniac,  befides  its  ufe  in  the  capi- 
tal intention,  to  make  a  white  precipitation,  promotes 
the  folution  of  the  fublimate  ;  which  of  ilfelf  is  diffi- 
cultly, and  fcarcely  at  all  totally,  foluble  by  repeated 
boiling  in  water :  for  however  flcilfuUy  it  be  prepared, 
fome  part  of  it  will  have  an  under-proportion  of  acid, 
and  confequently  approach  to  the  ftate  of  fweet  mer- 
cury. A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  the  preci- 
pitation ;  for  if  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  fixed  alka- 
line folution  be  imprudently  added,  the  precipitate  will 
lofe  the  elegant  white  colour  for  which  it  is  valued. 

^ichjilver  with  fulphur,  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  ilowers  of  fulphur,  each 
one  pound.  Rub  them  together  URtil  the  globules 
difappear. 

JEthhps  mineral.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilvcr,  flowers  of  fulphur,  each  equal 
weights.  Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  or  ftone 
TTortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,  till  the  mercurial  globules 
totally  difappear. 

An  aethieps  is  made  alfo  with  a  double  quantity  of 
mercury. 

We  need  hardly  remnrk,  that  thefe  preparations, 
though  now  differing  in  ruime,  are  in  reality  the  fame. 
Nor  need  we  add,  that  the  direftion  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  of  ufing  a  glafs  of  ftone  mortar 
and  peftle,  is  neceffary  and  proper. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and  fulphur  mii(ht  be 
much  facihtatcd  by  the  afiiftance  of  a  little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  this  preparation  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an 
iron  ladle,  then  adding  the  quickfilvcr,  and  ftirring 
them  together  till  the  mixture  be  completed.  The 
fmall  degree  of  heat  here  fufficient  cannot  reafonably 
be  fappofed  to  do  any  injury  to  fubttaneea  which  have 
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already  undergone  muck  greater  fires,  net  only  in  the  IVepar 
extraAion  from  their  ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica- 
tions  of  them  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeia.    In  the^^"^' 
following  procefs  they  are  expofgd  in  conjunftion  to  a    ,  -- 
ftrong  fire,  without  fufpicion  of  the  compound  re^ 
ceiving  any  ill  quality  from  it.    This  much  is  certain, 
that  tlie  ingredients  are  more  perfedly  united  by  heat 
than  by  the  degree  of  triture  ufually  beftowed  on 
them.    From  the  sethiops  prepared  by  triture,  part  of 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  be  fqueezed  out  on  making  ic 
into  an  eleftuary  or  pills  j  from  that  made  by  fire  no 
feparation  is  obferved  to  happen. 

jEthiops  mineral  is  one  of  the  moft  inaftive  of  the 
mercurial  preparations.  Some  praftitioners,  however^ 
have  reprefented  it  as  pofTeffing  extraordinary  virtues^ 
and  moft  people  imagine  it  a  medicine  of  fome  efficacy. 
But  what  benefit  is  to  be  expeded  from  it  in  the  com- 
mon dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a  fcruple,  may  be 
judged  from  hence,  that  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for  a  confidcrable  time, 
without  producing  any  remarkable  effeft.  Sulphur 
eminently  abates  the  power  of  all  the  more  aftive  mi- 
nerals, nnd  feems  to  be  at  the  fame  time  reftraincd  by 
them  from  operating  in  the  body  itfelf.  Boerhaavej 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  liberal  in  the  commenda- 
tion of  medicines,  difapproves  of  the  asthieps  in  very 
ftrong  terms.  "  It  cannot  enter  the  abforbent  veffels, 
the  lafteals,  or  lymphatics,  but  pafTes  diredlly  throxigh 
the  inteftinal  tube,  where  it  may  happen  to  deftroy 
worms,  if  it  operates  luckily.  They  are  deceived  who 
expeft  any  other  effefts  from  it;  at  leaft  I  myfelf 
could  never  find  them.  I  am  afraid  it  is  unwarily 
given,  in  fuch  large  quantities,  to  children  and  perfons 
of  tender  conftitutions,  as  being  a  foreign  mafs,  un- 
conquerable by  the  body;  the  more  to  be  fufpcfted  as 
it  there  continues  long  fluggifh  and  inadlive.  It  does 
not  raife  a  falivation,  becaufe  it  cannot  come  into 
the  blood.  Who  knows  the  effcdls  of  a  fubftance, 
which,  fo  long  as  it  remains  compounded,  feenvs  no 
more  aftive  than  any  ponderous  infipid  earth  ?"  The 
sethiops,  with  a  doul^  proportion  of  merairy,  now 
received  into  our  pharmJbopceias,  has  a  greater  chance 
for  operating  as  a  mercurial ;  and  probably  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  might  be  ftill  further  increafed  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Red  fulphur ated  qutch/iltieri  L. 

Take  of  quick-filver,  purified,  forty,  ounces ;  fulphur, 
eight  ounces.    Mi*  the  quickfiiver  with  the  melted  3 
fulphur  ;  and  if  the  mixture  takes  fire,  extinguifli  it 
by  covering  the  veflcl;  afterwards  reduce  the  mafs 
to  powder,  and  fubhme  it. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  order  a  larger  quantity  of 
fulphur  than  here  direfted  ;  but  fmaller  proportions 
anfwer  better,  for  the  lefs  fulphur  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  ckfnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  fulphur  begin  to  unite, 
a  confidcrable  explofion  frequently  happens,  and  the 
mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire,  efpecially  if  the  pro- 
cefs be  fomewhat  haftily  condudled.  This  accident 
the  operator  will  have  previous  notice  of,  from  the 
matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly  confiftent : 
as  foon  as  this  happens,  the  veffel  muft  be  immediately 
clofe  covered. 

During  the  fnblimation,  care  muft  be  had  that  the 
5  matter 
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matter  fife  not  into  the  neck  of  the  vtfftl,  fo  as  to 
block  up  and  burft,  the  glafs.  To  prevent  this,  a  wide- 
necked  bolt  head,  or  rather  an  oval  earthen  jar,  conteJ, 
(hould  le  chofen  for  the  fubliming  veffel.  If  the 
fdrmer  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce 
£t  times  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be 
the  better  pffiired  that  the  paffage  is  not  blocking  up; 
the  danp^er  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  cautioully 
raifing  the  veflel  higher  from  tlie  fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no  feces  will  remain  : 
in  fuch  c:'Te3,  the  fublimation  may  be  known  to  be 
over  by  introducing  a  wire  as  before,  and  feel  ng  there- 
with tiae  bottom  of  the  vcflcl,,  which  will  then  be  per- 
fectly fmooth  :  if  any  rotighnefs  or  inequalities'are  per- 
ceived, either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  fu!  li- 
mation  is  not  completed  :  if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the 
wire  will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the  rifing  cinna- 
bar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large  quantity  era- 
ploy  earthen  j  rs,  which  in  fhape  pretty  much  referable 
an  egg.  Thefe  nre  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  b?  made  at  one  fublimation,  which 
fometim^  amounts  to  two  hundred  weight.  The  jar 
is  ufuall^  coated  fiom  the  fniall  end  almoft  to  the 
middle,  to  prevent  its  breaking  hy  the  vehemence  or 
irregularity  of  the  fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is 
placed  upperraoft,  not  being  received  within  the  fur- 
nace, has  no  occafion  for  this  defence.  The  whole  fe- 
cret  with  regard  to  this  procefs,  is  the  management 
of  the  fire,  which  fhould  be  fo  ff  rong  as  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  fubliniing  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  without  coming  out  at  its  mouth,  which  is  co- 
vered with  an  iron  plate  ;  care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to 
put  into  the  fubliming  vefTel  only  fmall  quantities  of 
the  mixture  at  a  lime. 

The  princip.il  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  as  a  pigment.  It 
Mas  formerly  held  in  great  efteem  as  a  medicine  in  cu- 
taneous foulneffes,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  epilep- 
tic cefes,  &c.  but  of  late  it  has  loll  much  of  its  repu- 
tntion.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  sethiops 
already  fjjoken  of.  Cartheufer  relates,  that  having 
given  cinnabar  in  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it  produ- 
ced no  fenlible  efftCt,  but  was  partly  voided  along  with 
the  feces  unaltered,  and  partly  found  entire  in  the  flo' 
niach  and  inteftines  on  opening  the  animal.  The  ce- 
lebrated Frederic  HofTinan,  after  beftowin*  high  en- 
comiums on  this  preparation,  as  having  in  many  in^ 
•stances  within  his  own  knowledge  perfdtily  cured  epi- 
lepfies  and  vertigoes  from  contufioos  of  the  head  (where 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cure  did  not  fo  much 
depend  on  the  cinnabar  as  on  the  fpontaneous  recovery 
of  the  parts  from  the  external  injury),  obferves,  that 
the  large  repeated  dofes,  neeefTary  for  having  any  effeft , 
can  be  borne  only  where  the  firfl  pafTa^jes  are  ftrong ; 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines  are 
lax  and  flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulated  and  con- 
creting with  the  mucous  matter  of  the  part?,  occsfions' 
great  oppreflion  ;  which  ft  ems  to  be  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  cinnabar  is  not  fwbdued  by  the  powers 
of  digeftion,  and  has  no  proper  medicinal  adivity, 
Tiieie  are  indeed  fome  inftances  of  the  daily  ufe  of  cin- 
nabar having  brought  on  a  falivation  ;  perhaps  from 
the  cinnabar,  ufed  in  thofe  cafes,  having  contained  a 
lefs  proportion  of  fulphur  than  the  forts  commonly  met 
with.    The  regulus  of  antimony,  and  even  white  ar- 
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fenic-,  when  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com-T*''<"F3''^- 
mon  fulphur.  feem  to  have  their  deleterious  power  de-'',''"^  ^^''f' 
ftroyed  :  on  feparatmg  more  and  more  or  ttie  lulpriur,{jons. 
they  exert  more  and  more  of  their  proper  virulence.  — — J 
It  does  not  feem  unrealbiaable  to  prefume,  that  mer- 
cury may  have  its  aclivity  varied  in  the  fame  manner ; 
that  when  perfectly  fatiated  with  fulphur,  it  may  be 
inert  ;  and  th<it  when  the  qtiantity  of  fulphur  is  more 
r.nd  more  lefTened,  the  compound  may  have  greater 
and  greater  degrees  of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu- 
rials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometin-.es  ufed  in  fumigations  againft 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat.  Half  ' 
a  dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being  imbibed  with  the 
breath,  has  occafioned  a  violent  falivation.  This  effcd^ 
is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar : 
when  fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of  mercury 
and  fulphur,  but  mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acids  ;  in 
either  of  which  circumftances  this  mineral,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  has  very  powerful  effecis, 

V'ttriolated  quiclfilver,  L. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  purified,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one  jOS 
pound.  Mix  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  and  heat  them  by 
degrees  until  they  unite  into  a  white  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  perfectly  dried  with  a  fffong  fire.  This  mat- 
ter, on  the  afFufion  of  a  laige  quantity  of  hot  di- 
ftilled  water,  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  falls 
to  powder.  Rub  the  powder  carefully  with  this 
water  in  a  glafs  mortar.  After  the  powder  has 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  water  ;  and,  adding  more  di- 
ll illed  water  fcveral  times,  wafh  the  matter  till  it  ' 
become  infipid. 

T^Now  mercury y  commonly  called  Turbith  mineral.  E. 

Take  of  quickfdver,  four  ounces ;  vitriolic  acid,  eight  30^ 
ounces.    Cautioully  mix  them  together,  and  diftil 
in  a  retort,  placed  is  a  fand  furnace,  to  drynefs : 
the  white  cnlx,  which  is  left  at  the  I:)Ottomi,  being 
ground  to  powder,  muft  be  thrown  into  werm  wa- 
ter.   It  immediately  afTumes  a  yellow  colour,  but 
muft  afteiwards  be  purified  by  repeated  ablutions. 
The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  formerly  dircfted,  was 
dou'de  to  that  now.  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege.   The  reduClion  made  in  this  article  greatly  fa-  ■ 
cilitates  the  procefs  ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  Lon- 
don college  are  perhaps  preferal  le. 

Boerhaave  direfts  this  preparation  to  be  made  in  an 
open  glafs,  llowly  heated,  and  then  placed  immediate- 
ly on  burning  coals;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxious.  This  method 
will  fucceed  very  well  with  a  little  addrefs  when  the 
ingredients  are  in  fmall  quantity  ;  but  where  the  mix- 
ture \A  large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  rttoit,  placed  in  a 
land- furnace,  with  a  recipient,  containing  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great  care  fhould  be  ta- 
ken, when  the  oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble,  that  the 
heat  be  fteadily  kept  upj  without  at  all  increafing  it, 
till  the  ebullition  ce.ifes,  when  the  lire  fliould  be  aujf- 
mented  to  the  utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as  poiribI>;  - 
of  the  redundant  acid  may  he  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exficcated,  it  proves  a 
cauftic  fait,  which  in  the  ablution  with  water  will  al- 
moil  all  diflblve,  leaving  oi;ly  a  little  quantity  of  tur- 
bith X 
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bitfi  :  the  more  of  the  acid  that  has  been  diffipatod, 
the  lefs  of  the  remaining  mercurj'  will  diffolve,  and 
confequently  the  yield  of  turbiih  will  be  greater;  fire 
expelling  only  fuch  part  of  the  acid  as  is  not  com- 
pletely fatiatcd  with  mercury,  while  water  takes  up  al- 
ways, along  with  the  acid,  a  proportional  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfelf.  Even  when  the  matter  has  hten 
ftroTigly  calcined,  a  part  will  ftill  be  foluble  ;  this  evi- 
dently appears  on  pourlnjj  into  the  wafhings  a  little  fo- 
lutlon  of  fiKed  alkaline  fait,  which  will  throw  down  a 
confic'erable  quantity  of  yellow  precipitate,  greatly  re- 
fembling  the  turbith,  except  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in 
operation. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  beft  m.e- 
thod  of  edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by  impregnating 
the  water,  intended  to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with  a 
determined  propouion  of  fixed  alk;iline  fait ;  for  by 
this  mears,  the  wafhed  turbith  \;'ill  not  only  turn  out 
greater  in  quantity,  but,  what  is  of  more  confequence, 
will  have  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength  ;  a  circumftance 
which  deferves  particularly  to  be  confijered,  efpecinlly 
in  making  fuch  prep-.rationa  as,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently  corrofive  to  be  ufed 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafcty.  It  is  neceffary  to 
employ  warm  water  if  we  are  anxious  for  a  fine  co- 
-loiir.  If  cold  water  be  ufed,  tlie  precipitate  wiW  be  white. 

It  is  obfervable,  thgt  though  the  fuperfluous  acid  be 
here  abforbed  from  the  mercury  by  the  alkaline  fait  ; 
■\ct  in  feme  circumftances  this  acid  forfakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  vitriolated  tartar,  or  i>l 
ir'iolaterl  hali,  as  it  is  now  called,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  vitrii/lic  acid  with  fixed  alkali,  be  diffolved  in 
water,  and  the  folution  added  to  a  folution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  unite  with  the 
mercury,  and  form  with  it  a  turbith,  which  falls  to 
'.he  bottom  ;  leaving  only  the  alkali  difTolved  in  the 
aquafortis,  and  united  with  its  acid  into  a  regenera- 
ted nitre.  On  this  principle  depends  the  preparation 
defcribed  by  Wilfon  under  tlie  title  of  an  excellent  pre- 
dpitate  of  mercury  ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  true  tur- 
bith, though  not  generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It  is 
made  by  diflblving  four  ounces  of  vitriolated  kali  in 
fixteen  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  diffolving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ounces  of  mercury  ;  abftrafting 
the  menftruum  by  a  fand  heat;  ancj  edulcorating  with 
■water  the  gold  coloured  mafs  which  remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  and  with  this 
Intention  operates  the  moft  powerfully  of  all  the  mer- 
curials that  can  be  fafely  given  internally.  Its  aftion, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  primse  vise  ;  it  will 
fomctimes  excite  a  fulivation,  if  a  purgative  be  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal  cafes,  where 
there  is  a  great  flux  of  humours  to  the  parts.  Its 
chief  ufe  at  prefent  is  in  fviKillings  of  the  tellicle  from 
H  venereal  afFedion  ;  and  it  feems  not  only  to  a£l  as  a 
mercurial,  but  alfo,  ,by  the  fevcre  vomiting  it  occa- 
fions,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  difcutient,  by  acce- 
leratin:^  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  parts  affefted. 
It  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been  employed  with  fii'^cefs, 
in  robuft  conftitutions,  againft.  leprous  diforders  and 
obftlnste  glandular  obftru6^ions  :  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a 
grain  or  two  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  in  the 
fr-me  manner  as  the  calcined  mercury  alieady  fpoken 
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of.    Dr  Hope  has  found  that  the  turbith  mineral  is  Prep 


the  moft  convenient  errhine  he  has  had  occafion  to  em- 

Com 
tinns 


pi^y- ... 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  moft 
eflPeAual  prefcrvative  againft  the  hydrophobia.  It  has 
been  allej'red  there  are  fcveral  examples  of  its  prevent- 
ing madnefs  in  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  ;  and  fome 
of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the  madnefs  was  begun  : 
from  fix  or  feven  grains  to  a  fcrupie  may  be  given 
every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  for  a  little  time,  and 
repeated  at  the  two  or  three  fuccceding  fulls  and 
changes  of  the  moon.  Some  few  trials  have  likewife 
been  made  on  human  fubjeds  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ; 
and  in  thefe  alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  an  emetic 
or  alterative,  feemed  to  have  good  effefts. 

The  wafliliigs  of  turbith  mineral  are  ufed  by  fome 
externally  for  the  cure  oT  the  itch  and  other  cuta- 
neous foulntfT'S.  In  fome  cafes  mercurial  lotions  may 
be  proper,  but  they  ate  always  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution  :  this  is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one,  as  be- 
ing extremely  unequal  in  po'nt  of  llrength,  more  or 
lels  of  the  mercury  being  diiTolved,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  abo. e,  according  to  the  degree  of  calcination. 
The  pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  direds  a  mercurial  wafh 
free  from  this  inconvenience,  under  the  title  of  yJgua 
mercurialis,  or  Mercurius  liquidus.  It  is  compofed  of 
one  ounce  of  mercury,  dlffolved  in  a  fufficieut  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  nicre,  and  diluted  with  30  ounces  o£ 
diftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftilled  water,  rain  wa- 
ter may  be  ufed  ;  but  of  fpring  waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mercurial  folution  with- 
out growing  turbid  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the 
mercury. 


Simple  mercurial  folution,    Jof.  Jac.  Plenck. 

Take  of  pureft  quickfilver,  one  dram  ;  gum  r.rabic,  ji 
two  drams.  Beat  them  in  a  ftone  mortar,  adding 
by  httle  and  Httle  diftilled  water  of  fumitory  till 
the  mercury  thoroughly  difappear  in  the  mucilage. 
Having  beat  and  mixed  them  thoroughly,  add  by 
degrees,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the  whole 
together,  fyrup  of  kermes,  half  an  ounce,  diftilled 
water  of  fumitory,  eight  ounces. 

This  mixture  was  much  celebrated  by  its  author  as 
an  effeftual  preparation  of  rr.ercury,  unattended  with 
the  inconvefiiencc  of  producing  a  fahvatlon-;  and  he 
Imagined  that  this  depended  on  a  peculiar  affinity 
exifting  between  mercury  and  mucilage.  Hence 
fuch  a  conjunftion,  the  gummy  quickfilver,  as  it  haa 
betn  ftyled,  has  been  the  foundation  of  mixtures. 
Dills,  fyrups,  and  feveral  other  formulae,  which  it  is 
unnectfTary  to  dwell  upon  In  this  place. 

By  a  long  continued  triture,  mercury  feems  to  un- 
dergo a  degree  of  calcination;  at  leaft  its  globular  ap- 
pearance Is  not  to  be  difctrned  by  the  beft  microfcope;  . 
its  colour  is  converted  into  that  of  a  greylfti  powder  ; 
and  from  the  Inaftive  fubftance  in  its  globular  form.  It 
is  now  become  one  of  the  moft  powerful  preparations 
of  this  metallic  body.  The  ufe  of  the  gum  feems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  to  afford  the  interpofitlon  of 
a  vifciJ  fubftance  to  keep  the  particles  at  'a  diftance 
from  each  other,  till  the  triture  requifite  to  pro- 
duce this  change  be  performed.  Dr  Saunders  has 
cleai-ly  proved,  that  no  real  folution  takes  place  ia 
6  thi» 
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til's  procffs,  jjnd  t^at  t^iougli  a  quantity  of  mercii. 
rial  particles  are  ftill  retained  in  the  mixture  after 
the  globular  parts  have  been  depofited  by  dilution 
with  water,  yet  that  this  rufpended  mercurial  matter 
18  only  difFiifed  in  the  liquor,  an  l  capable  of  being 
perfeftly  feparated  by  filtration.  That  long  triture  is 
capible  of  elFcftincr  the  above  change  on  mercury,  is 
fully  evinced  from  the  well  known  experiment  of  Dr 
Boerha?.ve,  in  producing  ;i  kind  of  calcined  mercury 
by  expofing  quickfilver  inclofcl  in  a  phial  to  the  agi- 
tation produced  by  keeping  the  phial  tied  to  a  wind- 
mill for  14.  years.  By  inclofing  a  pound  of  quick- 
filver in  an  iron  box,  with  a  quantity  of  iron  nails 
an  I  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  by  the  addition  of 
whi-  h  a  greater  degree  of  inceftine  motion  is  given  to 
the  particles  of  the  mercury,  and  fixing  the  box  to 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  Dr  Saunders  obtalne !,  du- 
ring a  journey  of  400  miles,  two  ounces  of  a  grey- 
iili  powder,  or  calx  of  mercury. 

On  the  above  accounts  we  are  not  to  afcribe  the 
tfPeas  of  Plenck's  folution  to  an  intimate  divifion 
of  the  globules  of  mercmy,  nor  to  any  -affinity,  nor 
cleftive  attraftion,  between  gum-arabic  and  mercury; 
which  laft  Mr  Plenck  han  very  unphilofophically  fup- 
pof(.d.  The  fame  thing  can  be  done  by  means  of 
gum-tragacanth,  by  honey,  and  by  fundry  balfams. 
3t  is  evidently  owing  to  the  converfion  of  the  quick- 
fdver  to  a  calciform  nature  ;  '  ut  as  this  vvill  he  ac- 
complifhed  more  or  lefs  completely  ac  ording  to  the 
different  circumftances  during  the  tn'ture,  it  is  certain- 
ly preferable,  inftead  of  Plenck's  folution,  to  diffufe 
in  mucilage,  or  other  vifcid  m.atters,  a  determinate 
quantity  of  the  afh- coloured  powder,  or  other  calx  of 
-  mercury.  , 

It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  there  is  in  many 
jnftances  a  real  advantage  in  employing  mucilaginous 
matters  flong  with  mercurials,  thcfe  being  found  to 
prevent  diarrhcea  and  falivation  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. So  far,  then,  Mr  Plenck's  folution  is  a  good 
preparation  of  mercury,  though  his  chemical  rationale 
is  perhaps  erroneous.  The  diftilled  water  and  fyrup 
are  of  no  confequtnce  to  the  preparation,  either  as 
facilitating  the  procefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufe. 

It  is  aiways  moil:  expeditious  to  triturate  the  mer- 
cury with  the  gum  in  the  ftate  of  mucilage.  Dr 
Saunders  found  that  the  addition  of  honey  was  an  ex^ 
cellent  auxiliary  ;  and  the  mucilage  of  gum-traga- 
canth  feems  better  fuited  for  this  purpofe  than  gum- 
arabic. 

Chap.  XIV.    Preparations  of  Lead, 

Lead  readily  melts  in  the  fire,  and  calcines  into  a 
duflty  powder  :  which,  if  the  flame  is  reverberated 
on  it,  b  ecomes  at  firrt  yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  in  a  vitrtous  mafn.  This  metal  diffolves  eafily 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic,  and  in 
fmall  quantity  in  the  vegetable  acids  ;  it  is  alfo  foluble 
in  fxprelFed  oil,  efpecially  when  calcined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  while  undiflblved.  have  no  con- 
fidcrable  effeds  as  n^-edicincs.  Diflblved  in  oils,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  (when  externally  applied)  anti  in- 
fiammatory  and  deficcative.  Combined  with  vegetable 
acids,  they  are  remarkably  fo  ;  and,  taken  intemally, 
piove  a  powerful  though  dangerous  ftyptic. 

Vol.  XIV.  Fart  L 
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There  are  two  prepar&tiops  cf  lead,  red  and  w/j;Vf^i"qw»- 
lead,  88  they  are  commonly  called,  which  are  much  J^^J^^^X 
more  extenfively  employed  in  other  arts  than  in  medi-tia„s^ 
cine,  and  of  courfe  they  are  prepared  in  large  quan-  ^  \  I 
tities.    Thefc  formerly  flood  among  the  preparations 
in  our  pharmacopceias ;   but  they  are  now  referred 
to  the  materia  medica.    We  fhall  not  therefore,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  make  any  farther  obfervationa 
with  relpea  to  them,  but  fhall  here  infert  from  the  old 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  the  direc- 
tions there  given  for  preparing  them. 

lied  lead. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted  in  an  unglazed  3©^ 
earthen  veffel,  and  kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatu- 
la  till  it  falls  into  powder,  at  firfl  blacklfh,  after- 
wards yellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
in  which  lall  {late  it  is  called  mmium  ;  taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as  to  run  the  calx  into 
a  vitreous  mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo  troublefome  and 
tedious,  as  fcarc.e  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothe- 
cary or  chemifi ;  nor  indeed  is  this  commodity  ex- 
petlcd  to  be  made  by  thera,  the  preparation  of  it  be- 
ing a  diftina  'oranch  of  bufinefs.  The  makers  melt 
large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  revcrberatory  furnace  built  for  this  purpofe,  and  fo 
contrived  that  the  flame  a£ls  on  a  large  furface  of  the 
metal,  which  is  continually  changed  by  means  of  iron 
rakes  drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  fluidity 
of  the  lead  is  deflroyed  ;  after  which,  the  calx  is  only 
now  and  then  turned.  By  barely  ftirring  the  calx,  as 
above  direded,  in  a  veffel  over  the  fire,  it  acquires 
no  rednefs ;  the  reverberation  of  flame  on  the  furface 
being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  thh  effea.  It  is  faid, 
that  20  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this  procefs,  live 
pounds ;  i\nd  that  the  calx,  being  reduced  into  lead 
again,  is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the  original  weight 
of  the  metal.  .     ,  " 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  external  applicitions, 
for  abating  inflammations,  cleanfing  and  healng  ul- 
cers, and  the  like.  Their  eff"eas,  however,  are  not 
very  confiderable  ;  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much  far- 
ther real  ufe,  than  as  they  give  confifteuce  to  the  pla- 
fter,  unguent,  Sec. 

Cerufe  or  ivhite  lead. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  vef-  307 
fel,  and  fufpend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin  plates 
of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  vapour  which 
f  rifes  from  the  acid  may  circidate  about  the  plates. 
Set  the  containing  veflel  in  the  beat  of  horfe-dung 
for  three  weeks  ;  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plates  be  not  totally  calcined,  fcrape  off  the  white 
pow.ler,  and  expofe  them  again  to  the  fteam  of 
vinegar,  till  all  the  Ifad  be  thus  corroded  into  pow- 
der. 

The  making  of  white  lead  is  slfo  become  a  trade 
by  itfclf,  and  confined  to  a  few  perfons,  who  have 
large  conveniences  for  this  purpofe.  The  general  me- 
thod which  they  follow  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
above  dcfcribed.  See  the  Philofophical  TranfadioHS, 
n''  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is  fo  far  opened  Dy 
the  acid,  as  to  difcover,  when  taken  internally,  the 
3  A 
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Prepara-  malignant  quality  of  the  metal ;  and  to  prove  exter- 
Com  olf  "^''X'  when  fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ulcers,  rao- 
tionsf   '   derately  cooling,  drying,  and  aftridive. 

^  '  '  '  Acetated  certife.  L. 

Take  of  cerufe,  one  pound  ;  diftilled  vinegar,  one 
gallon  and  an  half.  Boil  the  cerufe  with  the  vine- 
gar until  the  vinegar  is  faturated  :  then  filter  thro' 
paper ;  and,  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it  afide 
to  cryftailize. 

Salty  commonly  called  fugar  of  lead.  E. 

309  Put  any  quantitv  of  cerufe  into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour 
upon  it  ten  times  its  quantity  of  diftiihed  vinegar. 
Let  the  mixture  Hand  upon  warm  fand  till  the  vi- 
negar becomes  fvveet ;  when  it  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  frelh  vinegar  added  as  often  as  it  comes  oflF 
fweet.  Then  let  all  the  vinegar  be  evaporated  in  a 
glafs-veffel  to  the  confiftence  of  pretty  thin  honey, 
and  fcl  it  afide  in  a  cold  place,  that  cryllals  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  dried  in  the 
fliade.  The  remaining  liquor  is  again  to  be  evapo- 
rated, that  new  cryftals  may  be  formed  ;  the  eva- 
poration of  the  refiduous  liquor  is  to  be  repeated 
till  no  more  cryftals  concrete. 

Cerufe  (efpecially  that  fort  called  jlaie  lead,  which 
Is  not,  like  the  others,  fubjeft  to  adulteration)  is 
much  preferable  either  to  minium  or  litharge,  for  ma- 
king the  fugar  of  lead :  for  the  corrofion  which  it 
has  undergone  from  the  fteam  of  the  vinegar  difpo- 
fes  it  to  diflblve  more  readily.  It  fiiould  be  finely 
powdered  before  the  vinegar  he  put  to  it ;  and  during 
the  digeftion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and  then  ftirred 
up  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  to  promote  its  diffolution, 
and  prevent  its  concreting  into  a  hard  mafs  at  the 
bottom.  The  ftrong  acid  obtained  from  the  caput 
mortuum  of  vinegar  may  be  employed  for  this  purpofe 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weaker,  though  purer 
acid,  above  direfted.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  folution  as 
foon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuffered  to 
grortr  cold  by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will  concrete 
into  very  large  and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 
fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

If  the  cryftals  be  dried  in  funlhinc,  they  acquire  a 
blackifti  or  livid  colour.  This  fecms  to  happen  from 
the  abforption  of  light  and  its  converfion  into  phlo- 
gifton.  If  it  be  owing  to  the  cfcape  of  pure  air, 
why  are  the  rays  of  the  fun  neccffary  to  thisdifcharge? 
On  whatever  principles  we  account  for  it,  the  faft  is 
the  fame ;  that  the  cryftals  foon  lofe  their  faline  con- 
dition, and  the  lead  gradually  reaffumes  its  metallic 
form.  From  this  property  of  lead  readily  abforbing 
phlogifton,  or  parting  with  pure  air,  a  folution  of 
the  fugar  of  lead  becomes  a  very  convenient  fympa- 
thetic  ink  ;  on  the  fame  grounds  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
a  more  important  purpofe.  As  lead  communicates  a 
fweetneffl  and  aftringency  very  fimilar  to  the  product 
of  the  vinous  fermentation,  a  praftice  formerly  pre- 
vailed among  fraudulent  dealers,  of  correfting  the  too 
great  Iharpnefa  of  acid  wines  by  adulterating  them 
with  this  metal.  The  abufe  may  be  detected  in  two 
different  ways  :  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  moiftened 
with  the  liquor  to  be  examined)  and  then  expofed  to 
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the  vapours  ®f  liver  of  fulphur  :  the  rrolftened  paper  IVepa 
will  become  of  a  livid  colour,  and  this  will  happen 
though  200  or  300  leaves  of- a  book  were  interpofed  ^"^"^^ 
between  the  paper  and  the  vapours;  hy  »h.s  method,"""^ 
then,  we  make  a  kind  of  fympathetic  ink.     But  the 
beft  way  of  making  the  teft  is,  to  drop  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  a  folution  of  the  liver  of  fulphur  into  the  fiif- 
pefted  liquor  :  if  there  be  any  lead  prefent,  this  ad- 
dition will  inftantly  occafion  the  precipitation  of  a  li- 
vid or  dark  coloured  cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more  effii^acious  than  the 
foregoing  preparations,  in  anfwering  the  feveral  in- 
tentions to  which  they  are  applied,  onme  have  ven> 
tured  upon  it  intern  dly,  in  dofe^s  of  a  few  g-rains,  as 
a  ftyptic  in  hasmorrhagies,  profufe  colliquative  fweats, 
feminal  fluxes,  the  fluor  albus,  &e.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expeftations.  It  very  powerfully  reftrains  the 
difcharge  ;  but  almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this,  it 
occafions  fymptoms  of  another  kind,  often  more  dan- 
gerous than  thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fometimes  fatal. 
Violent  pains  in  the  bowels  or  through  the  whole 
body,  and  obftinate  conftipationa,  fometimes  imme- 
diately follow,  efpecially  if  the  dofe  has  been  confi- 
derable  :  cramps,  tremors,  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
generally  fooner  or  later  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this  preparation  proves 
mahgnanc  only  as  far  as  Its  acid  happens  to  be  ab- 
forlcd  in  the  body  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  he  fays,  *'  it  re- 
turns again  into  cerufe,  which  Is  violently  poifonons.'* 
On  this  principle  it  would  follow,  that  in  habits 
where  acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead  would  be 
innocent.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Lead 
and  its  preparations  adt  in  the  body  only  when  they 
are  combined  with  acid  :  cerufe  poffeffes  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  a  low  degree  ;  and  either  of 
them  freed  from  the  acid  has  little,  if  any,  effe£l  at 
all.  For  the  fame  reafons,  the  fait  of  lead  is  preferable 
to  the  pompous  extraSl  and  vegeto-muieral  luater  of 
Goulard,  in  which  the  lead  is  much  lefs  perfectly 
combined  in  a  faline  ftate.  It  is  fometimes  conve- 
nient to  aflifl  the  folution  of  the  fugar  of  lead  in  wa- 
ter, by  adding  a  portion  of  vinegar.  The  efFeds 
of  the  external  application  of  lead  feems  to  differ  from 
the  ftrength  of  the  folution  :  thus  a  very  weak 
folution  fecms  to  diminifh  direftly  the  a£lion  of 
the  veffels,  and  is  therefore  more  peculiarly  proper  in 
aftive  inflammations,  as  of  the  eyes  ;  whereas  a  ftrong 
folution  operates  as  a  diredl  ftimulant,  and  is  there- 
fore more  fuccefaful  in  paffive  ophthalmia. 

Water  of  acetated  litharge.  L. 

Take  of  litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces ;  di-  '  3 
ftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon.    Mix,  and  boil  to  fix 
pints,  conflantly  ftirring  ;  then  fet  it  afide  After 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  ftrain. 
This  preparation  may  be  confidered  aa  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  extraft  and  vegeto-mineral  water  of  Mr 
Goulard.    And  it  is  probably  from  the  circumftances 
of  his  preparations  having  come  into  a  common  ufct 
that  the  London  college  have  given  this  article  a  place 
in  their  pharmacopoeia.    It  may,  however,  be  a  mat-» 
ter  of  doubt  whether  It  be  really  Intitled  to  a  place. 
For,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  every  purpofe  to  be 
anfwered  by  it  may  bs  better  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployment 
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pioyment  of  a  folutlon  of  the  acetated  cerufe  in  fimple 
water.  The.  acetated  water  of  litharge  i8  intended  for 
external  ufe  only. 

Cha  p.  XV.  Preparations  of  tin. 

Tin  eafily  melta  m  the  fire,  and  calcines  Into  a 
dulky  powder;  which,  by  a  .^"""^"^^ 
the  heat,  becomes  white.  A  mafs  of  tin  heated  till  it 
be  iuft  ready  to  melt,  proves  extremely  brittle,  io  as 
to  fall  in  pieces  from  a  blow  ;  and  by  dexterous  agi- 
tation, into  powder.  It»  proper  menaruum  is  aqua- 
re^ia;  though  the  other  mineral  acids  may  alfo  be 
made  to  diffolve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones  in  ftnall 
quantity.  It  cryftaUizes  with  the  vegetable  and  vitrio- 
lic acids;  but  with  the  others,  dellquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  little  known.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  antihyfteric,  antiheaic,  &c. 
At  prefent  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Powdered  tin.  L. 
Take  of  tin,  fix  pounds.    Melt  It  In  an  Iron  veffel, 

and  ftir  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  a  powder  floats  on 

the  furfacc.     Take  off  the  powder,  and,  when 

cold,  pafs  it  through  a  fieve. 

This  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  calx  Jovis,  which  had  a  place  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia ; 
but  from  the  late  editions  the  calx  has  been  expunged, 
and  the  filings  or  powder  of  tin,  has  f  P^^^^  9."Jy 
their  lift  of  the  materia  medica.    But  although  feldom 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  it  ,s  not  untre- 
cuently  employed  as  a  remedy  againft  worms,  parti- 
cularly the  flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  toe  force 
of  other  medicines.     The  general  dofe  is  from  a 
faupletoadram;  fome  confine  it  to  a  few  grains. 
But  Dr  Alfton  alfures  us,  in  the  Edmburgh  Ellays, 
that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities  :  he  direfts  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  fo"-^ 
of  molafl-es;  next  day,  half  an  ounce;  and  the  day 
following,  half  an  ounce  more  ;  after  which  a  ca- 
thartic i1  adminiftered  :  he  fays  the  worms  are  ufually 
voided  during  the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  in  the  llomach  ^occafioned  by  them  aic/^nio'f 
almoft  immediately  upon  taking  the  firft  dofe  of  the 

''"■This  pradicc  Is  fometimcs  fuccefsful  in  the  expul- 
fion  of  t^nia,  but  by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  JJr 
Alfton's  obfervatlons  would  lead  us  to  hope. 

Amalgama  of  tin.  Dan. 
Take  of  fliavlngs  of  pure  tin,  two  ounces;  pure  quick- 
filver,  three  drams.    Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a  pow- 
der in  a  ftone  mortar. 

Some  have  Imagined  that  tin  thus  aded  on  by  mer- 
cury is  in  a  more  adive  condition  than  when  exhi- 
bited in  a  ftate  of  powder  :  and  accordingly  it  has  been 
given  in  worm  cafes.  But  as  both  are  equally  info- 
.  luble  in  the  animal  fluids,  this  Is  not  to  be  expefted  ; 
and  to  obtain  any  peculiar  properties  which  tin  may 
poffefs  to  their  full  extent,  It  will  probably  be  necei- 
fery  to  exhibit  it  in  fome  faline  ftate. 
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Chap.  XVI.  Preparations  of  zinc  and  copper. 

Calcined  zinc.  L. 

Take  of  zinc,  broken  Into  fmall  pieces,  eight  ounces.  314 
Cafl:  the  pieces  of  zinc,  at  feveral  times.  Into  an 
Ignited,  large,  and  deep  crucible,  placed  leaning, 
or  half-upri,^ht,  putcing  on  it  another  crucible  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs  ta 
the  burning  zinc.  Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it 
appears,  and  feparate  Its  white  and  lighter  part  by 
a  fine  fieve. 

Flowers  of  zinc.  E. 

Let  a  large  crucible  be  placed  in  a  furnace,  in  an  in-  315 
clined  Situation,  only  half- upright ;  when  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vefl'el  is  moderately  red,  put  a  frnaU 
piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  two  drams,  into 
it.    The  zinc  foon  flames,  and  Is  at  the  fame  t;me 
converted  into  a  fpongy  calx,  which  Is  to  be  raked 
from  the  furface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula, 
that  the  combuftion  may  proceed  the  more  fpecdily: 
when  the  zinc  ceafcs  to  flame,  take  the  calx  out  of 
the  crucible.    Having  put  In  another  piece  of  zinc, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pleafe. 
Laftly,  the  calx  is  to  be  prepared  like  antimony. 
Thefe  flowers,  as  ufed  externally,  are  preterable  fof 
medicinal  purpofes  to  tutty,  and  the  more  Impure  fub- 
limatcs  of  zinc,  which  are  obtained  In  the  brafs  works; 
and  hkewife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore  of  this  me- 
tal, which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  and 
frequently  a  portion  of  heterogeneous  metallic  mat- 
ter    But  befidcs  being  applied  externally,  they  have 
alfo  of  late,. been  ufed  internally.     The  flowers  of 
zinc,  in  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  grains,  have 
been  much  celebrated  of  late»years..in  the  cure  of  epi- 
lepfy  and  feveral  fpafmodic  affedions :  and  there  are 
fuf&cient  teftimonies  of  their  good  effcfts,  where  to- 
nic remedies  in  thofe  affeftlons  are  proper. 

White  vitriol.  E. 
Take  of  zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  ounces;  316 
vitrioUc  acid,  five  ounces  ;  w.'.ter,  twenty  ounces ;  ha- 
ving mixed  the  acid  and  water,  add  the  zinc,  and 
when  the  ebuUicion  is  finifhed  ftrain  the  liquor  ; 
then  after  proper  evaporation  fet  it  apart  in  a  cold 
place,  that  it  may  flioot  into  cry  finals. 
This  fait  Is  an  elegant  white  vitriol.  It  differs  from 
the  common  white  vitriol,  and  the  fait  of  vitriol  of  the 
Ihops,  only  in  being  purer,  and  perfedly  free  from 
any  admixture  of  copper,  or  fuch  other  foreign  me- 
tallic bodies  as  the  others  generally  contain. 

Purified  vitriolattd  zinc.  L. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  one  pound  ;  vitriolic  acid,  one  ^i^ 
dram  ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints.  Mix, 
and  filter  through  paper.    After  a  proper  evapora- 
tion, fet  it  afide  in  a  cold  place  to  cryftaUize. 
Ale  hough  the  Edinburgh  college  have  given  a  for- 
mula for  the  preparations  of  white  vitriol,  yet  their 
dlrcdion  is  very  rarely  followed  by  any  of  the  apothe- 
caries or  chemifts,  who  In  general  purchafe  it  as  ob- 
tained from  the  Goflar  mines.    When,  however,  it  is 
got  in  this  way,  it  Is  often  a  very  impure  fait,  and  re- 
»  3  A  2  .  .quiJ^ee 
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qufres  that  purification  whfch  is  here  direded  and 
which  is  by  HO  mean3  neceffary  for  the  white  vitriol 
artiiicially  prepared,  in  the  manner  above  direfted 
.  But  by  this  procefa,  the  ordinary  white  vitriol,  in  its 
common  ftate  of  impurity,  will  be  freed  from  thofe 
impregnations  of  earthy  and  other  matters  which  it  often 
contains.  And  in  this  purified  ft.te  it  anfwers  many 
uleful  purpofes,  not  only  externally  but  internally 
and  particularly  in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
cram,  It  operates  almofl  inftantly  as  an  emetic,  and 
»3  fit  the  fanae  time  perfedly  fafe.  By  employing  it 
internally,  ,n  fmaller  dofes,  we  may  obtain,  and  per- 
haps even  more  effeftually,  all  the  tonic  power  of  the 
zinc  ;  and  fome  think  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the 
calx  ot  zinc. 

jimmoniacal  copper.  E. 
Take  of  blue  vitriol,  two  parts;  volatile  fal  ammo- 
niac, three  parts  ;  rub  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar, until  they  unite,  after  the  cfTcrvefcence  ceafes, 
into  a  uniform  violet-coloured  mafs,  which  muft  be 
firft  drred  on  blottmg  paper,  and  afterwards  by  a 
g-ent le  heat     The  produft  muft  be  kept  in  a  ^lafs 
phial,  well  clofed  with  a  glafs  ftopper. 
This  preparation  has  been  thought  fcrviceable  in 
epilepfies  ;  but  from  its  frequent  want  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  difagreeablc  confequences  with  which  its  ufe  is 
fometimes  attended,  it  has  not  lately  been  much  pre- 
Icribed.    It  IS  employed  by  beginning  with  dofes  of 
half  a  grain,  twice  a  day,  and  increafing  them  era- 
daally  to  as  much  as  the  ftomach  will  bear.    Dr  Cul- 
len  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe  to  five  grains. 

Chap.XVH.    Simple  difiilled -waters.  L.  E. 

Thk  efPaivia  which  exhale  into  the  air  from  many 
vegetables,  particularly  from  thofe  of  the  odorous  kind, 
conhft  apparently  of  principles  of  great  fuhtihty  and 
adtmty,  capable  of  ftrongly  and  fuddenly  affeding  the 
brain  and  nervous  lyllem,  efpecially  in  thofe  whofe 
nerves  are  of  great  fenfibility  ;  and  likewife  of  opera- 
^'"f /"  °"  the  fyftem  of  the  grofTcr 

veffels.  Thus  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  in  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  perfons,  the  fragrant  odour  of 
the  Indian  hyacinth  excites  fpafms,  which  the  ftrong 
fcent  of  rue  relieves  ;  that  the  effluvia  of  the  walnut- 
trceoccafion  headachs,  and  make  the  body  coftive ; 
that  thofe  of  poppies  procure  fleep;  and  that  the  fmell 
ot  bean-blofToms,  long  continued,  diforders  the  fenfes 
l^emery  relates,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  fevcral 
perfons  were  purged  by  flaying  long  in  a  room  where 
Qamalk  rofes  were  drying. 

Sonrieof  the  chernifts  have  indulged  themfelves  in 
the  p  eafing  furvey  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as  they 
are  called,  of  vegetables ;  their  peculiar  nature  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  plants ;  their  exhalation  into  the 
atmofphere  by  the  fun's  heat,  and  difperfion  by  winds: 
their  rendering  the  air  of  particular  places  medicinal 
or  otherwife  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
that  abound  fhey  have  contrived  alfo  different 
means  for_  collefting  thefe  fugitive  emanations,  and 
concentrating  and  condenfing  them  into  a  liquid  form  ; 
employing  either  the  native  moifture  of  the  fublea, 
or  an  addition  of  water,  as  a  vehicle  or  matrix  for  rc 
taimng  them.  ^ 


1  he  procefs  which  has  been  Judged  moft  analogaas  P-  q  ar 
to  that  of  nature,  is  the  following.    The  fubjed  frefh  '^"'^  ^ 
gathered  at  the  feafon  of  its  greatell  vigour,  with  the  ^''"'J'' 
morning  dew  on  it,  is  laid  lightly  and  unbruifed  in  a'!!!! 
Ihallow  vefTel,  to  which  is  adapted  a  low  head  with  a  ^ 
recipient;  under  the  vefTcl  a  live  coal  is  placed,  and 
occafionally  renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  unVorm 
heat,  no  greater  thaa  that  which  obtains  in  the  atrao- 
Iphere  in  fummer,  viz.  about  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.    In  this  degree  of  heat  there  arifes  ex- 
ceeding flowly  an  inviliblc  vapour,  which  condenfea 
Jn  the  head  into  dewy  drops,  and  falls  down  into  the 
receiver  ;  j,nd  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  very 
lubftance  that  the  plant  would  have  fpontaneoufly  emit- 
ted in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fubmitting  many  kinds  of  odoriferous  ve- 
getaWes  to  this  procefs,  the  liquors  obtained  by  it 
have  been  found  to  be  very  d.ffe.ent  from  the  natural 
effluvia  of  the  refpeaivefubjea...  they  have  had  very 
little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable  taite.    It  apoeared  that 
a  heat,  equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  is  i;capable  of 
raifing  m  clofe  veffels  thofe  parts  of  ve.-etables  which 
they  emit  in  the  open  air.    It  may  therefore  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  in  this  lalt  cafe  fome  other  caufe  concurs 
to  the  cfJea  :  that  it  is  not  the  fun's  heat  alone  which 
rai  es  and  impregnates  the  air  with  the  odorous  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables,  but  that  the  airitfelf,  or  the  wa- 
tery humidity  with  which  it  abounds,  ading  as  a  true 
lo  vent,  extrads  and  imbibes  them  ;  fo  that  the  natu- 
ral effluvia  of  a  plant  may  be  conhdered  as  an  iufufiori 
of  the  plant  tnade  in  air.    The  purgative  virtue  of 
he  dama&  rofe,  and  the  aftringency  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  which,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  fome  degree 
communicated  to  the  air,  ,r,ay  be  totally  ex  traded  by 
mhifion  both  in  watery  and  fpirituous  menihua,  but 
never  rife  in  dift.lktion  with  any  degree  of  heat :  and 
the  volatile  odours  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  are  dif- 
lafed  through  the  atmofphere  in  the  loweft  warmth, 
cannot  be  made  to  diltil  without  a  heat  much  greater 
than  ,s  ever  found  to  obtain  in  a  ffmded  air. 
.   We  apprehend,  that  the  effluvia  arifmg  from  grow- 
ing vegetables  are  chiefly  exhaled  by  the  living  ener- 
gy of  the  ],lant :  the  odorous  matter  is  a  real  f^cre- 
t.on,  which  caiinot  be  performed  independent  of  adive 
veffels ;  and  it  is  as  reafonable  to  allow  the  fame  powers 
for  the  exhalation  of  thefe  efflu^via,  as  for  the  tranfpi. 
ration  of  their  watery  parts. 

The  above  procefs,  therefore,  and  the  theory  on 
yhich  It  IS  built,  appear  to  be  faulty  in  two  points : 
l.  lnfuppofing  that  all  thefe  principles,  which  natu- 
ra  y  exhale  from  vegetables,  may  be  colleded  by  di- 
filiation  ;  whereas  there  are  many  which  the  ai?  ex. 
traas  m  virtue  of  its  folvent  power  ;  fome  are  alfo  in- 
capable of  being  coilefted  in  a  vifible  and  inelaffic 
form;  and  fome  are  artificially  feparable  by  folvciita 
only  :    2.  In  employing  a  degree  of  heat  infufficient 

Tble  by  helt^         ^^''^'^  "^^^'^       ^'"^^  ^^h^^' 

r2\^  rn'T'^'^r  ""f  °^  difliUation  is  commonly 
called  by  the  cold  JUi ;  but  thofe  who  have 

heat  1  I  )r  ,^^f  ^^"y^-PW^d  a  confiderabk 
heat.  A  fhallow  leaden  veffel  i,  filled  with  the  frelK. 
herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which  are  heaped  above  it ;  fo  that 
when  the  head  13  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may  be  filled  ^ 
conlidcrablc  way.    A.  little  fire  is  made  under  the  vef- 

fel. 
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ftl,  fufficjent  to  make  the  bottom  mmh  hotter  than 
the  band  can  bear,  care  beinj^  only  taken  not  to  heat 
it  fo  far  as  to  endanger  fcerchin^;  any  part  of  the  fub- 
je£l.  If  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  be  not  made  fo  hot 
as  to  t.ave  this  effect  on  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  it 
is  not  to  be  feared  that  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
refTof  the  inchided  matter  will  be  fo  t  reat  as  to  do  it 
amy  injury.  By  this  management,  the  volatile  paIt^^of 
ftveral  odorous  plants,  as  mint,  are  effeftually  forced 
over  ;  and  if  the  proccfs  has  been  fKilfully  managed, 
the  diftilled  liquor  proves  richly  impregnated  with  the 
Dative  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fuf  jeti,  without  hiving 
received  any  kind  of  difagreeablc  imprtfiion  from  the 
beat  ufed. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly  praclifed  in  private 
families  ;  the  flovpnefs  of  the  diftillation,  and  the  at- 
tendance and  care  necelfary  for  preventing  the  fcorch- 
ing  of  fome  pait  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  communicate 
an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour  to  the  liquor,  rendering  it 
inconfiftent  with  the  difpatch  requifite  in  the  larger 
way  of  bufinefs. 

Another  method  hss  therefore  been  had  reconrfe  to, 
viz.  by  the  common  ftil!,  called,  In  diftinAion  from  the 
foregoing,  the  hoi  full.  Here  a  quantity  of  water  is 
added  to  the  plant  to  prevent  its  burninjr ;  and  the  ti- 
quor  is  kept  nearly  of  a  boiling  heat,  or  made  to  l;oil 
fully,  fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plentifully  into  the  head, 
and  pafiing  thence  into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
in  a  veflel  of  cold  water,  ia  there  condenfed,  and  runs 
out  in  drops  quickly  fucceeding  each  other,  or  in  a 
continued  ftream.  The  additional  water  does  not  at 
bU  weaken  the  produce  ;  for  the  mofl:  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjeft  rife  firfl:,  and  impregnate  the  liquor  that 
firft  diftils :  as  foon  as  the  plant  has  given  ov<r  its  vir- 
tue fufficiently,  which  is  known  by  examining  from 
time  to  time  the  liquor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of  the 
worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be  flopped. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftillation  commonly  prac- 
tlfed  for  the  officinal  waters.  It  is  accompanied  with 
one  imperfection,  afFediing  chiefly  thofe  waters  whofe 
px-incipal  value  confifts  in  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour  ; 
this  being  not  a  little  injured  by  the  boihng  heat  ufual- 
ly  employed,  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  odorous  par- 
ticles of  the  fubjeft  with  the  water.  Sometimes  alfo  a 
part  of  the  plant  flicks  to  the  fldcs  of  the  ftill,  and  is 
fo  far  fcorched  as  to  give  an  ungrateful  taint  to  the  li- 
quor. 

There  Is  another  method  of  managing  this  opera- 
tion, which  has  been  recommended  for  the  diftillation 
«f  the  more  volatile  cflential  oils,  and  which  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  that  of  the  wsters.  In  this  way,  the 
advantages  of  the  foregoing  methods  are  united,  and 
their  inconveniences  obviated.  A  quantity  of  water 
feeing  poured  into  the  ftill,  and  the  herbs  or  flowers 
placed  in  a  bafket  over  it,  there  can  be  no  poflTibility 
of  burning  ;  the  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  but  fo  aa 
not  to  rife  up  into  the  ba&ct,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The  hot  vapour  of  the 
water  paffing  lightly  through  all  the  interftices  of  the 
fubjeft  matter,  imbibes  and  carries  over  the  volatile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  native  flavour.  By  this  means 
the  diftilled  waters  of  ail  thofe  fubflanceg  whofe  oils 
are  of  the  moft  volatile  kind,  are  obtained  in  the  ut- 
»oft  perfcdion,  and  with  fuf&cient  difpatch  j  for  which 
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laft  intention  the  ftill  may  be  illleJ  quite  up  to  the  Prepara- 

head.  ^      _  Comrr^ 

la  the  diftillation  of  eflential  oils,  the  water,  as  was 

obfcrved  in  the  foregoing  feftion,  imbibes  always  a  w.,.^   j 

pait  of  the  oil.  The  diflilled  liquors  here  treated  of, 
are  no  other  than  water  thus  impregnated  with  the  cf- 
fential  oil  of  the  fubjeft  ;  whatever  fmell,  tafte,  or 
virtue  is  here  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a  con- 
centrated ftate  in  the  oil.  The  eflential  oil,  or  fome 
part  of  it,  more  attenuated  and  fubtilized  than  the  reft, 
is  the  direft  principle  on  which  the  title  of  fpiritus 
reSor,  or  prefiding  fpirit,  has  been  beftowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore  which  contain  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  will  give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  di- 
ftillation :  but  the  degree  of  the  inapregnation  of  the 
water  which  a  plant  is  capable  of  faturating  with  iti 
virtue,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  its  oil.  The  oil  faturates  only  the  water  thac  conies 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it :  If  there  be  more  oil 
than  is  fuflicient  for  this  faturation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
raies,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  mifcible 
with  the  water  that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odori- 
fcrous  flowers,  whofe  oil  Is  in  fo  fmall  quantity,  that 
fcarcely  any  viflble  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs  flity  or 
an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are  diftilled  at  onoe,  giv& 
neverthelefs  as  ftrong  an  impregnation  to  water  as  thofe 
plants  which  abound  moft  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diftilled  waters: 
may  be  more  and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues- 
of  the  fubjedt,  and  their  ftrength  increafed  to  any  af- 
figned  degree,  by  cohobation,  that  is,  by  rediftilling  thenv 
a  number  of  tim..e3  from  frefh  parcels  of  the  plant. 
Experience,  however,  fnows  the  contrary  ;  a  water" 
flcilfuUy  drawn  in  the  firft  diftillation,  proves  on  every 
repeated  one  not  ftronger  but  more  difagreeable.  A- 
queous  liquors  are  not  capable  of  Imbibing  above  a  ccr.. 
tain  quantity  of  the  voL.fde  oil  of  vegetables  ;  and  this, 
they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by  one  as  well  as  by 
any  number  of  diftiliations  :  the  oftener  the  procefs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  irapreflion  which  they  gene- 
rally receive  from  the  firs,  even  at  the  firft  time,  be» 
comes  greater  and  greater.  Thofe  plants,  which  do. 
not  yield  at  firft  waters  fufiiciently  ftrong,  are  not  pro- 
per fubjeits  for  this  procefs,  fince  their  virtue  may  be 
obtained  much  more  advantageoufly  ky  others. 

General  rula  for  the  distillation  o/"  /^f  officinAi, 

SIMPLE  WATERS. 

I.  Where  they  are  direfted  frefh,  fuch  only  muft  be 
employed  :  but  fome  are  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry,  as 
being  eafily  procurable  in  this  ftate  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  though  rather  more  elegant  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  them  while  green. 

When  frefli  and  juicy  herbs  are  to  be  diftilled,  thrice 
their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  fufficlent ;  but  dry 
ones  require  a  much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there 
ftiould  be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  intended  to  be 
diftilled  has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  ftill. 

Plants  diff^er  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  fea- 
fon  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  owa  age,  that  It  is  iaipolEble  to  fix. 
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tke  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain  weight 
of  them  to  any  invariable  ftandard.    The  diftillation 
may  alwiya  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
-  well  flavoured  off  the  fubjcd,  and  no  longer. 

2.  The  diftillation  may  be  performed  in  an  alembic 
with  a  refrigeratory,  the  junftures  being  luted. 

3.  If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs,  they  muft  be 
taken  in  the  weights  prefcribed  :  but  when  frefh 
ones  are  fubftituted  for  dry,  or  when  the  plants 
themfclves  are  the  produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,  the  quantities  are  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  artift. 
After  the  odorous  water,  alone  intended  for  ufe, 

has  come  over,  an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which  has 
fometimes  extrafted  fo  much  from  the  copper  head 
of  the  ftill  as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  attributed  to  certain  diftilled 
waters. 

4.  In  a  preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, fome  vegetables  were  ordered  to  be  flightly 
fermented  with  the  addition  of  yell  previoufly  to 
the  diftillation. 

The  principle  on  which  this  management  is  found- 
ed, is  certainly  juft ;  for  the  fermentation  fomewhat 
opens  and  unlocks  their  texture',  fo  as  to  make  them 
part  with  more  in  the  fubfequent  diftillation  than  could 
be  drawn  over  from  them  without  fome  affiftance  of 
this  kind.  Thofe  plants,  however,  which  require  this 
treatment,  are  not  proper  fubjcfts  for  fimple  waters 
to  be  drawn  from,  their  virtues  being  obtainable  to 
better  advantage  by  other  proceffes. 

5.  If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, they  are  to  be  carefully  taken  off. 

6.  That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  a  20th 
part  their  weight  of  proof-fpirit  may  be  added  to 
each  after  they  are  diftilled. 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  fhopg,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  The  faculty  of  Paris  direft,  in  the 
laft  edition  of  their  Codex  Medicamentarius^  no  lefs  than 
325  different  waters,  and  130  different  ingredients  in 
one  fingle  water.  Nearly  one  half  of  thefe  prepara- 
tions have  fcarcely  any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  many  of  the  others  are  infignificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  re- 
jefted  thefe  oftentatlous  fuperfluities,  and  given  an  ele- 
gant and  compendious  fct  of  waters,  fufBcient  for  an- 
fweaing  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  preparations 
are  applied  to  in  praftice.  Diftilled  waters  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable  vehicles 
for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  rendering  dif- 
guftful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach  ;  few  are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of 
confequence,  by  themfelves. 

DijliUed  •water,  L. 

Take  of  fpring- water,  10  gallons.  Draw  off  by  di- 
ftillation, firft,  four  pinto  ;  which  being  thrown  a- 
way,  draw  off  four  gallons.  This  water  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  glafs  or  earthen  bottle  with  a  glafs  ftop- 
per.  ^ 

Diftilled  water.  E. 

£.et  well  or  river  water  be  diftilled'  In  very  clean  veffels 
€111  about  two  thirds  arc  drawn  off. 
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Native  water  Is  feldom  or  never  found  puve,  and 
generally  contains  earthy,  faline,  metallic,  or  other 
matters.  Diftillation  Is  therefore  employed  as  a  means 
of  freeing  It  from  thefe  heterogeneous  parts.  For  fome 
pharmaceutical  purpofes  diftilled  water  is  abfolutely 
neceiTary:  thus.  If  we  employ  hard  undiftilled  water 
for  diflblving  fugar  of  lead,  inftead  of  a  perfect  folu- 
tion,  we  produce  a  milky-like  cloud,  owing  to  a  real 
decompofition  of  parts. 

Diftilled  water  is  now  employed  by  the  London  col- 
lege for  a  great  variety  of  purpofes  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
proccfles,  the  employment  of  a  heterogeneous  fluid* 
in  place  of  the  pure  element,  may  produce  an  eflcntial 
alteration  of  qualities,  or  fruftrate  the  intention  io 
view.  While  the  London  college  have  made  more  ufe 
of  diftilled  water  than  any  other,  their  diredions  for 
preparing  It  feem  to  be  the  beft.  For  as  fome  im- 
pregnations may  be  more  volatile  than  pare  water,  the 
water  may  be  freed  from  them  by  throwing  away 
what  comes  firft  over  ;  and  by  keeping  it  afterwards 
in  a  clofe  veflel,  abforption  from  the  air  is  prevented. 

Dill -water.  L. 

Take  of  dill-feed,  bruifed,  one  pound ;  water,  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  an  empyrcuma.  Draw  off  one  gal- 
lon. 

Simple  dill-feed  water,  E. 

Take  of  dill  feeds,  one  pound  ;  pour  on  as  much  wa- 
ter as  when  ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  off"  by  di- 
ftillation there  may  remain  as  much  as  Is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.    After  proper  macera- 
tion, let  ten  pounds  be  drawn  off. 
Alchongh  the  dill- water  holds*a  place,  not  only  In 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  but  alfo 
In  moft  of  the  foreign  ones  ;  yet  it  is  net  much  em- 
ployed in  pra£lice.   It  obtains,  Indeed,  a  pretty  ftrong 
impregnation  from  the  feeds,  and  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  carminative,  particularly  as  the  bafis  of 
mixtures  and  juleps  ;  but  it  is  lefa  powerful  and  lefs 
agreeable  than  that  of  peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  fome 
others. 

Cinnamon-water.    L.  E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  poimd  ;  water,  fuffi- 

cient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.    Macerate  for  24 

hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon  the  E  linburgh  col- 
lege dire(2  10  pounds  of  Aater  to  be  drawn  off ;  and 
if  the  cinnamon  employed  be  of  good  quahty,  it  may 
yield  that  qurntity  with  a  ftrong  impre.^nation  ;  but 
what  comes  over  iirft  is  unqueftionably  the  ftrongeft. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and  ufeful  water,  poffefling 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  fragrance  and  aromatic  cor- 
dial virtues  of  the  fpice.  Where  real  cinnamon-wa- 
ter  is  wanted,  care  ftiould  be  had  In  the  choice  of  the 
cinnamon,  to  avoid  the  too  common  impofttion  of 
caffia  being  fubftituted  in  its  room.  The  two  drugs 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  a  va- 
riety of  marks,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  introduce  in  this 
place.  Sec  Cassia  and  CiNNAMOH.  But  the  eflc-ntir.1 
oils  of  the  two  approach  fo  near,  that  after  diftillition 
it  Is  perhaps  isipoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  waters  ;  and 
it  13  ftill  more  doubtful  how  far  the  one  is  in  any  de- 
gree preferable  to  the  other. 

8  The 
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The  oil  oF  cinnamon  is  very  ponderous,  and  arlfcs 
more  difficultly  tbnn  that  of  any  other  of  the  vegetable 
matters  from  which  fimple  w?ters  are  ordered  to  be 
dr^wn.  Thia  obfervation  direfts  us,  in  the  diftillation 
of  this  water,  to  ufe  a  quick  fire  and  a  low  vefTeh  For 
the  fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not  kefp  fo  well  as 
*  might  be  wifhed  ;  the  ponderous  oil  parting  from  it 
in  time,  and  falling  to  the  bottom,  when  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fragrant  fmell,  and  aromatic 
tafte.  Some  recommend  a  fma'l  proportion  of  fugar 
to  be  added,  in  order  to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

Cafia-'water,  E. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  caflla  bark,  ten  pounds 
of  water  are  directed  to  be  drawn  off  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  dill-water. 

This  diftilled  water,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
when  properly  prepared,  approaches  fo  near  to  that  of 
cinnamon,  that  it  is  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  impof- 
fible  to  diftinguiOi  the  difference  between  the  two. 
And  although  the  London  college  has  given  it  no 
place  in  their  pharmacopcela,  yet  we  may  venture  to 
alTert,  that  it  is  no  ftranger  to  the  (hops  of  the  apothe- 
caries. Nay,  fo  great  is  the  difference  of  price,  and 
the  fenfible  qualities  fo  nearly  alike,  that  what  is  fold 
under  the  name  of  cinnamon-water  is  almoft  entirely 
prepared  from  caffia  alone  ;  and  not  even  prepsred 
from  the  caffia  bark,  as  diredled  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  but  from  the  caflia  buds,  which  may  be  had  at 
a  ftill  cheaper  rate,  and  which  yield  precifely  the  fame 
effential  oil,  although  in  lefs  quantity.  When  caffia- 
water  is  prepared  precifely  according  to  the  direftions 
of  the  Edinburgh  college,  from  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  fubjeft,  it  has  in  general  a  ftronger 
impregnation  than  their  genuine  cinnamon-water,  and 
is  probably  in  no  degree  inferior  in  its  virtues. 

Fennel-ivater.  L. 

Take  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  water, 
*         fuflicient  to  prevent  an  erapyreuma.    Draw  off  one 
gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel  feeds  is  not  unpleafant.  A 
water  has  alfo  been  diftilled  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  fliould  be  taken  before  the 
plant  has  run  into  flower ;  for  after  this  time  they  are 
much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  obferved, 
that  the  upper  leaves  and  tops,  before  the  flowers  ap- 
pear, yield  a  more  elegant  water,  and  a  remarkably 
finer  eflential  oil  than  the  lower  ones ;  and  that  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on  water,  while: 
that  of  the  other  finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  however^ 
is  equal  in  flavour  to  the  feeds. 

Peppermint- ivater. 

Take  of  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half ;  water,  fuflicient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  ofl"  one  gallon.  L. 
From  three  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint,  ten 
pounds  of  water  are  to  be  drawn  off.  E. 
This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  water.    It  has  a 
warm  pungent  tafte,  exaitly  refembling  that  of  the 
peppermint  itfelf.    A  fpoontul  or  two  taken  at  a  time 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great  relief  in  cold  flatu- 
knt£olic8.^  Some  have  fubftituted  a  plain  infuiion  of 
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the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly  Prepara. 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diftilled  water.  ComiHllf- 

In  the  diftillation  of  this  water,  a  confiderable  quan-  tions  ' 
tity  of  effential  oil  generally  comes  over  in  its  pure  — J 
ftate.    And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  employ  this  ior 
impsegnating  other  water,  with  which  it  may  be  rea- 
dily mixed  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fugar. 

Spearm'tnt-ivater.  L. 

Take  of  fpearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and  an  half  ; 
water,  fuflicient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw 
off  one  railon. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direfts  this  water  to  be 
made  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  preceding.  But 
probably  three  pounds  of  the  frelh  herb  will  not  give 
a  ftronger  impregnation  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
dried  :  fo  that  the  water  of  the  London  college  may 
be  confidered  to  be  as  ftrpngly  impregnated  as  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

This  water  fmells  and  taftes  very  ftrongly  of  the 
mint ;  and  proves  in  many  cafes  an  ufeful  ftomachic. 
Boerhaave  commends  it  (cohobated)  as  a  pleafant  and 
incomparable  remedy  for  ftrengthening  a  weak  fto- 
mach, and  curing  vomiting  proceeding  from  cold  vif- 
Gous  phlegm,  and  alfo  in  lienteries. 

All-fpice  ivater.    L.  E. 

Take  of  all-fpice,  bruifed,  half  a  pound ;  water,  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma^  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  half  a  pound  of  the  pimento  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege direfts  ten  pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off; 
fo  that  the  impregnation  is  there  foraewhat  weaker 
than  the  above. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a  very  elegant  one,  and  has 
of  late  come  pretty  much  into  ufe ;  the  hofpitals  em- 
ploy it  as  a  fuccedaneum'  to  the  more  coftly  fpice- 
waters.  It  is,  however,  inferior  in  gratefulnefs  to  the 
fpirituous  water  of  the  fame  fpice  hereafter  dire£ted. 

Pennyroyal-tiiater,    L».  E. 

Take  of  dried  herb  pennyroyal,  one  pound  and  an  half;  329 
water,  fuflicient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw 
off  one  gallon. 

The  pennyroyal-water  is  direded  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  the  fame  proportions  as  the 
mint  and  peppermint.  Whether  prepared  from  the 
recent  or  dried  plant,  it  poffeffes  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree the  fmell;  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  pennyroyal. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  hyfterical  cafes, 
and  fometimes  with  a  good  effeft. 

Rofe-tuater.    L.  E. 

Take  of  frefh  petals  of  the  damalk  rofe,  the  white  heels  33,3 
being  cut  off,  fix  pounds  ;  water,  fuflicient  to  pre- 
vent an  empyreuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  the  fame  quantity  the  Edinburgh  college  dired 
ten  pounds  to  be  drawn  off. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its 
fine  flavour,  which  approaches  to  that  generally  ad- 
mired in  the  rofe  itfelf.  The  purgative  virtue  of  the 
rofcH  remains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in  the  ftill,  which.  - 
has  therefore  been  generally  employed  for  making  the 
folutive  honey  and  fyrup,  inftead  of  a  decoAion  or  in- 
fufion  of  frefli  roCes  prepared  on  purpofe ;  and  -this 
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piece  of  frugnli'ty  tlie  college  have  now  admitted,  A 
diililled  water  of  red  rofes  has  been  fometiir.es  called 
for  in  the  fliops,  and  fupplled  by  that  of  damalk  rofes 
'  diluted  with  common  water.  This  is  a  very  venial 
fubllitiition  ;  for  the  water  drawn  from  the  red  rofe 
1  as  no  qurdity  which  that  of  the  damaflc  does  not 
poffefs  in  a  far  fuperior  degree  ;  neither  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  one  nor  the  allriugency  of  the  other 
arifing  in  dilHIlation. 

Lemon-peel-ivater.  E. 

I'ronri  two  pounds  of  recent  lemon-peel  ten  pounds  of 
wacer  arc  to  be  drawn  off  by  dittillation. 

Orange-psel-nvater.  E. 

Erom  two  pounds  of  orange-peel  ten  pounds  of  water 
are  direfted  to  be  drawn  off. 

Neither  of  thefe  diftilled  waters  are  now  to  be  met 
with  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  great  lofs  arifcs  from  the  want  of  them,  for 
both  the  one  and  the  other  contain  only  a  very  weak 
impregnation.  They  are  chiefly  employed  as  diluents 
in  fevers  and  other  diforders  where  the  Itomach  and 
pahte  ate  very  apt  to  be  difguftcd.  And  perhaps  the 
only  circumftance  for  which  they  are  valuable  is  the 
flightnefs  of  the  impregnation  ;  for  in  fuch  affeftions, 
any  flavour,  however  agreeable  at  other  times,  often 
becomes  highly  difguftful  to  patients. 

The  diltilkd  watets  above  noticed  are  the  whole 
that  have  now  a  place  in  the  pharraacoposlas  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  ;  and  perhaps  this 
feleftion  is  fuiSciently  large  for  anfwering  every  ufeful 
purpofe.  But  btfides  thefe,  a  confiderable  number  of 
others  are  Itill  retained  even  in  the  modern  foreign 
pharmacopoeias ;  feme  of  which  at  Icafl  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention. 

Alex'itericd  ivater,  Brun. 

Take  of  elder  flowers,  moderately  dried,  three  pounds; 
angelica  leaves,  frefli  gathered,  two  pounds  ;  fpring 
water,  forty  pounds.  Draw  off",  by  diflillation, 
thirty  pounds. 

This  water  is  fufEciently  ele^xant  with  regard  to 
tafte  and  fmellj  though  few  cxpefl  from  it  fuch  virtues 
as  its  title  feems  to  imply.  It  is  ufed  occafionally  for 
vehicles  of  alexipharmac  medicines,  or  in  juleps  to  be 
drank  after  them,  as  coinciding  in  the  intention  ;  but 
in  general  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  icfcif  of  any  confider- 
able efficacy. 

Camphnr-ivater.  Brun. 

Take  of  camphor,  an  ounce  and  an  half.    Let  it  be 
diffolved  in  h?lf  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  rofemary, 
then  pour  on  it  two  pounds  ot  fpring  water,  and 
draw  off  by  diftiilation  a  pound  and  an  half. 
This  diftilled  water,  which  has  no  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias, is  introduced  into  fome  of  the  foreign 
ones.    And  fincc  camphor  may  be  confulered  as  a 
concrete  efl'tntial  oil,  it  naturally  occurs  as  a  form  un- 
der which  that  medicine  may  be  inttoduced  with  ad- 
vantage in  a  diluted  ftate. 

Cajlor-ivater.  Brun. 

Take  of  Ruflla  cnftor,  one  ounce  ;  water,  as  much  as 
will  prevent  burning.    Draw  off  two  pints. 
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Caftor  yields  aimoft  all  its  flavour  in  difllUation  tol're;a!: 
water,  but  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of*^-'^"**  ^' 
wine  gives  over  nothing.  I'he  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly 
kept  in  the  fliops  had  none  of  the  fmell  or  virtues  of 
the  drug  ;  while  t!ie  water  here  diretied  proves,  when 
frefh  drawn,  very  fl;rong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues  of  this  animal- 
fubftance  refide  in  a  volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables.  Some  are  reperted  to  have 
obtained,  in  diftilling  large  quantities  of  this  drug,  a 
fraall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt  extremely  fl:rong  of 
the  caftor,  and  diffufed  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a  great 
diftance. 

This  water  is  ufed  in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  fome  ner- 
vous complaints,  though  it  has  not  been  found  to  an- 
fwer  what  many  people  expe6l  from  it.  It  lofes  greatly 
of  its  flavour  in  keeping. 

And  it  is  probably  from  tlvis  circumftance  that  it 
has  no  place  cither  in  our  pharmacopceias  or  in  the 
modern  foreign  ones  ;  but  at  the  farne  time,  as  pof- 
feffing  in  a  high  degree  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
caftor,  it  may  be  confidered  as  juftly  delerving  future 
atteat,ion. 

Chervil-tuater.  Gen. 

Take  of  frefh  leaves  of  chervil,  one  pound  ;  fpring  , 
water,  as  much  as  is  fnfficient  for  allowing  eight  33® 
pounds  to  be  drawn  oft"  by  diftiilation,  at  the  fame 
time  avoiding  empyreuma. 

Although  the  chervil  be  but  little  emploved  in  Bri- 
tain, yet  among  lome  of  the  foreigners  it  is  held  in 
high  efteem  ;  and  the  diftilled  water  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  forms  under  which  its  active  parts  can 
be  introduced.  But  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
thofe  diuretic  power?,  for  which  it  has  been  chiefly 
celebrated,  will  be  moft  certainly  obtained  from  exhi- 
biting it  in  fubftance,  or  under  the  form  of  the  exprcf- 
fed  juice  of  the  recent  plant. 

Blach-chcrry-nuater.  Suec. 

Take  of  ripe  black  cherries  bruifed  with  the  kernel^!, 
10  pounds;  pure  water,  as  much  as  is  fnfficient  for 
avoiding  empyreuma.  Draw  off  20  pounds  by 
diftiilation. 

This  water,  although  now  banlflied  from  our  phar- 
macopceias, has  Ions?  maintained  a  place  in  the  foreign 
ones,  and  even  in  Britain  it  is  not  unfrequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  fliops.  It  has  often  been  employed 
by  phyficians  as  a  vehicle,  in  preference  to  the  other 
diililled  waters ;  and  among  nurfes  who  hr.ve  the  care 
of  young  children  has  been  tf-ie  flrft  rem.edy  againftthe 
convulflve  difordera  to  which  infants  are  fo  often  fub- 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of  late  licen  brought  in- 
to difrepute,  and  has  been  efleemed  poifonous.  They 
obferve,  that  it  receives  its  flavour  principally  from  the 
cherry  ttones ;  and  that  thefe  kernels,  like  many  others, 
bear  a  refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves  of  the  lauro 
ctrafus,  which  have  been  difcovered  to  yield,  by  in- 
fufion  or  diftiilation,  the  moft  fudden  poifon  know  n. 
Some  phyficians  of  Worcefttr  have  lately  found,  by 
trial  purpofely  made,  that  a  diftilled  water  very  ftrong- 
ly  impregnate-d  with  the  flavour  of  the  cherry  kerntla 
(no  more  than  two  pints  being  diftilled  from  fourteen 
pounds  of  the  cherry  ftones)  proved  in  like  manner 
1  poifenoua 
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ara-  poifonoul  to  brutes.  The  London  college  repeated 
the  fame  experiment,  and  found  the  efFeds' agreeable 
to  thofe  gentlemens  report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  thefe  trials,  nor  after 
fuch  long  experience  can  it  be  imagined,  that  black- 
cherry-water,  when  no  ftronger  than  the  (hops  have 
been  accuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe.  Thefe  ker- 
nels plainly  refemble  opium,  and  forae  other  things, 
tvhiclx  poifon  only  when  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity. 
The  water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlcfs  when 
duly  diluted ;  and  even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a  poifon 
of  its  kind  not  greatly  different,  if  drank  to  a  certain 
degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can  it  be  concluded,  from  the 
trials  with  the  ftrong  black-cherry  water  on  dogs.  See. 
that  even  tl'is  will  have  the  fame  effefts  in  the  human 
body  ;  the  kernels  of  many  forts  of  fruits  being  in  fub- 
ilance  poifonons  to  brutes,  though  innocent  to  man. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  this  water  in  any  de- 
gree of  ftrength  may  not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  ten- 
der age  of  infants,  where  the  principles  of  life  are  but 
juft  beginning  as  it  were  to  move.  It  is  polhble  that 
it  may  there  have  had  pernicious  effefts  without  hein^ 
fufpefted  ;  the  fymptoms  it  would  produce,  if  it  fhould 
prove  hurtful,  being  fuch  as  children  are  often  throwa 
into  from  the  difeafe  which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  conliderations,  both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  choTcn  to  lay  it  afidc  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  it  has  been  too  often  counterfeited  with  a 
water  diftllled  from  bitter  almonds,  which  arc  known 
to  communicate  a  poifonous  quality.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  thofe  aftive  articles  which  may  perhaps  bo 
confidcred  as  dcferving  farther  attention. 

Camomile-flo'wer  nvater,  Dan. 

33^  Take  of  camomile  flowers,  dried  in  the  lhade,  eight 
pound's;  water,  72  pounds.  Draw  off  by  gentle 
difkillatiofi  pounds. 

Camomile  flowers  were  formerly  ordered  to  be  fer- 
mented previoufly  to  the  diftillation,  a  treatment  which 
they  do  not  need  ;  for  they  give  over,  without  any 
fermentation,  as  much  as  that  procefs  is  capable  of 
enabling  them  to  do.  In  either  cafe  the  fmell  and 
peculiar  fl'.vour  of  the  flowers  arife  without  any  of 
the  bitternefs,  this  remaining  behind  in  the  decodtion; 
which,  if  duly  depurated  and  infpiflated,  yields  an 
extratt  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  flowers  in  the 
common  manner.  The  diflilled  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent  colics  and  the  like,  but  is  at  pfrefent  held 
in  no  great  eflcem. 

Straiuherry-'water.  Suec. 

From  20  pounds  of  ftrawberries  20  pounds  of  diftilled 
water  are  drawn  off,  according  to  the  fame  direftions 
given  for  the  preparation  of  the  black  cherry  water. 
Water  thus  impregnated  with  the  elTential  oil  of 
the  ftrawberries  fome  people  will  think  of  a  very  agree- 
able flavour,  but  any  confidcrable  medical  power  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  it. 

Hyjfop-'water,  Suec. 

From  four  pounds  of  the  frefh  leaves  of  hyfTop  fix 
pounds  of  water  are  drawn  off. 
Hyffop-water  has  been  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
efteem  as  an  uterine  and  pedloral  medicine.    It  was 
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direfted  in  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- P''«pa>'a. 
copo?ia  for  making  up  the  black  pcfton  l  troches,  hut^"^ 
is  now  exchanged  for  common  water.    Few  at  prefent^j^'j™)"  ' 
expeft  any  fingular  virtues  from  it,  nor  is  it  often  to  y— — 1 
be  met  with  in  our  fhops,  being  now  expunged  from 
our  phaimacoposias.    It  holds  a  place,  however,  in 
moft  of  the  foreign  ones,  and  ariiong  onrfelves  there 
are  ftill  fome  praftiticners  who  frequently  employ  it. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  medical  properties 
which  the  hyfTop  contains  may  be  mor€  readily  and 
effeftually  extrafted  by  fimple  infufion. 

White-lily  water.  Brun. 
Liiy-of-the-'va/ley  water.  Brun. 

To  any  quantity  of  thefe  flowers  four  times  their 
weight  of  water  is  to  be  added,  and  water  drawn  off 
by  diftillation  ir^  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to 
each  pound  of  ttie  flowers. 

Thefe  waters  muft  obtain  fome  impregnation  of  that 
elegant  effential  oil  on  which  the  odour  of  flowers  in 
their  growing  flate  depends.  But  they  do  not  poffefs 
any  remarkable  medical  properties. 

Balm-'water.  Brun. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  balm  are  to  be  macerated  with 
double  their  weight  of  water  ;  and  from  each  pound 
of  the  plant  a  pound  and  an  half  of  water  is  to  be 
drawn  off. 

This  water  contains  a  confiderable  Impregnation  from 
the  balm,  which  yields  its  effential  oil  pretty  fieely  on 
diftillation.  Though  now  banifhed  from  our  phar-ma- 
copceias,  it  has  flill  a  place  in  mofl  of  the  foreign  ones. 
In  the  old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopcsia, 
this  water  was  ordered  to  be  cohobated  or  rediliilled 
from  frefh  quantities  of  the  herb.  This  management 
fcems  to  have  been  taken  from  Boerhaave,  who  h  is  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  water  thus  prepared:  he  fays, 
he  has  experienced  in  himfelf  extraordinary  effefts  from 
it  taken  on  an  empty  ftoraach  ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  cafes,  the  chlo- 
rofis,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  often  a»  thofe 
difeafes  proceed  from  a  diforder  of  the  fpirits,  rathef 
than  from  any  coUeftion  of  morbific  matter. 

But  whatever  virtues  are  lodged  in  balm,  they  may 
be  much  more  perfcftly  and  advantage?)ufly  extradled  • 
by  cold  infufion  in  aqueous  or  fpirituous  menftrua :  ia 
this  lafl  procefs,  the  liquor  fuffers  lio  i.'ijury  from  be- 
ing returned  on  frefh  p:ircel8  of  the  herb  ;  a  few  repe- 
titions will  load  it  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeft, 
and  render  it  very  rich.  The  impregnation  here  is 
almoft  unlimited ;  but  in  diflilled  waters  it  is.  far  other- 
wife. 

Rue- water.  RofT. 

From  each  pound  of  rue,  with  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  qa» 
fpring-water  to  prevent  empyreuma,  two  pounds  of 
diflilled  water  are  to  be  drawn. 
Rue  gives  over  in  this  procefs  the  whole  of  its  fmcll, 
and  great  part  of  Its  pungency.    The  diflilled  water 
(lands  recommended  in  epileptic  cafes,  the  hyfleric  p?f- 
fion,  for  promoting  perfpiration,  and  other  natural  fe- 
cretlons.    But  though  it  is  a  good  deal  employed 
abroad,  it  is  with  us  falling  into  difrepute. 

3  ^  Savin- 
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Savin- water. 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  Trefli  leaves  of  favin,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  already  mentioned. 
This  water  is  by  fome  held  in  confiderabie  efteem  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of  favin.  Boer- 
haave  relates,  that  he  has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  incredible  motion  to  the 
whole  nervous  fyflem  ;  and  that,  when  properly  ufed, 
it  proves  eminently  ferviceable  for  promoting  the  menfes 
and  the  hasmorrhoidal  flux. 

It  has* now,  however,  fallen  fo  much  into  difrepute 
as  to  have  no  place  either  in  our  pharmacopoeias  or  in 
the  beft  modern  foreign  ones :  But  at  the  fame  time, 
when  we  rcflefl  hoxv  readily  favin  yields  a  large  pro- 
portion of  adlive  elfential  oil  on  diftillation,  it  may 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  better  intitled  to  attention 
than  fome  other  diftilled  waters  which  are  ftill  re- 
tained. 

Elder-Jlo-wer  ivater.  Brun. 

This  Is  diftilled  from  frefh  elder  flowers,  after  the  fame 

manner  as  the  white-lily  water. 

This  water  fmells  confiderably  of  the  flowers  j  but 
is  rarely  ufed  among  us. 

Sage-'water,  Brun. 

34^  This  is  direfted  to  be  prepared  frpgi  the  green  leaves 
of  the  fage  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  balm  water. 
Sage  leaves  contain  a  confiderabie  proportion  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  they  yield  pretty  freely  on  diftilla- 
tion. But  their  whole  medical  properties  may  with 
ftill  greater  eafe  and  advantage  be  extracted  by  fimple 
infufion. 

To  the  fimple  diftilled  waters  the  London  college 
have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  the  waters  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
dried  herbs,  becaule  frefti  are  not  ready  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Whenever  the  frefii  arc  ufed,  the  weights 
are  to  be  increafed.  But,  whether  the  frefti  or  dried 
herbs  be  employed,  the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which' they  have  been  pro- 
duced and  cdllefted. 

Herbs  and  feeds  kept  beyond  the  fpace  of  a  year 
are  lefs  proper  for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters  add  five  ounces,  by 
meafurc,  of  proof-fpirit. 

Chap.  XVIII.    Dijilled  Spirits. 

547  The  flavours  and  virtues  of  diftilled  waters  are 
owing,  as  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to 
their  being  impregnated  with  a  portion  of  the  efl'entlal 
oil  of  the  fubjeft  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Spirit 
of  wine,  confidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has  this 
advantage  above  water,  that  it  is  their  proper  men- 
ftruum,  and  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with  it  perfedi- 
ly  diflblved  into  an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftanccs,  which,  on  being  di- 
ftilled with  water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great 
perfecElien  ;  if  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  fcarcely  give  it  any  fmtll  or  tafte.  This  dif- 
ference proceeds  from  hence,  that  fpirit  is  not  fufcep- 
tible  of  fo  great  . a  degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
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in  general,  when  made  to  boil,  have  received  as  great  Prepars 
a  heat  as  they  arc  capable  of  fuftaining  :  now,  if  the'"'  "* 
extent  of  heat  between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  as^""^'' 
meafured  by  thermometers,  be  taken  for  a  ftandard, 
fpirit  of  wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs  than  four- 
fifths  of  that  heat,  or  above  one- fifth  lefs  than  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  fub- 
ftanccs may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  be  committed  to 
diftillation  with  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water, 
or  with  a  pure  proof-fpirit,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ;  the  fpirit 
will  rife  firft,  clear,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent,  and 
almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the  fpice  ;  bu":  as  foon  as 
the  more  penderotis  watery  fluid  begins  to  rife,  the  oil 
comes  over  freely  with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor  j 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 

The  proof.fpirits  ufually  met  with  in  the  fliops  are 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour;  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of  certain  additions,  plain- 
ly difcovers  itfelf  in  diftillation.  This  naufeous  relifti 
does  not  begin  to  rife  till  after  the  purer  fpirituou$ 
part  has  come  over ;  which  is  the  very  time  that  the 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo  moft  plentifully 
to  diftil :  and  hence  the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  pripcipally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  lefs 
agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  fam.c  kind  prepared  by  the 
diftiller ;  the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  redli- 
fying  or  purifying  the  fpirits  (when  defigned  for  what 
he  calls  fine  goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

Ardent  fpirit.  Li 

Take  of  reftlfied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ;  kali,  « 
made  hot,  one  po\md  and  an  h;ilf ;  pure  kali,  one 
ounce.    Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the  pure  kali, 
End  afterwards  add  one  pound  of  the  hot  kali  ; 
ftiake  them,  and  digcft  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour 
off"  the  fpirit,  to  which  add  the  reft  of  the  kali,  and 
diitil  in  a  water  bath.    It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vefltl 
well  ftopped.   The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  ia  " 
to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  815  to  looc. 
We  have  already  offered  fome  obfervations  on  fpirit 
of  wine  both  in  the  ftate  of  what'is  called  realjled  and 
proof-fpirit.    But  in  the  prefent  formula  we  have  ar- 
dent fpirit  ftill  more  freed  from  an  admixture  of  water 
than  even  the  former  of  thefe.    And  in  this  ftate  it  ia 
unqucftionably  beft  fitted  for  anfwering  fome  pnrpofes. 
It  may  therefore  be  juftly  confi  Jered  as  an  omiflion  in 
the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
that  they  have  no  analogous  form.    In  former  editions 
of  this  work,  alcohol  was  direfted  to  be  prepared  from 
French  brandy.    But  this  is  rather  too  dear  ar»  article 
in  this  country  for  diftillation ;  nor  is  the  fpirit  ob- 
tained from  it  any  wife  preferable  to  one  procurable 
from  cheaper  liquors.    The  coarfcr  inflammable  fpirita 
may  be  rendered  perfedly  pure,  and  fit  for  the  nicefti. 
purpofes,  by  the  following  method. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly  foul,  mix  it  with  about, 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  diftil  with  a  fl<jw  fire; 
difcontinuing  the  operation  as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difcovers  by  its  naufeous  tafte  that 
the  impure  and  phlegmatic  part  is  rifing.  By  thi» 
*  treati. 
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treatment,  the  fpin't  leaves  a  confiderable  portion  of  its 
foul,  oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water,  which  now 
appears  milicy  and  turbid,  and  proves  highly  difagree- 
able  to  the  tafte.  If  the  fpirit  be  not  very  foul  at  firft, 
this  ablution  is  not  neceflary;  if  extremely  fo,  it  will 
be  needful  to  repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a  lefs  degree  of  fire  than 
watery  liquors,  we  are  hence  direfted  to  employ,  in 
the  diftillation  of  them,  a  heat  lefs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils  ;  and  if  due  regard  be  had  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  very  weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two  wary  di- 
ftillations,  be  tolerably  well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  diftiliing  veffels  arc  of  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  :  in  this  cafe,  the  phleg- 
matic vapours  which  rife  for  a  little  way  along  with 
the  fpirit,  will  condenfeand  fall  back  again  bsfore  they 
can  come  to  the  head.  Very  pompous  inflruments  have 
been  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and  carried  in  a  fpiral 
or  fcrpentine  form  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The 
fpirit  afcending  through  thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  wa- 
tery parts  it  contained  in  its  pafTage,  and  come  over 
perfeftly  pure  and  fred  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in- 
ftruments  are  built  upon  erroneous  principles,  their 
extravagant  height  defeating  the  end  it  was  dcfigned 
to  anfwer :  if  the  liquor  be  made  to  boil,  a  confider- 
able quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will  come  over  along 
with  the  fpirit ;  and  if  the  heat  be  not  raifed  to  this 
pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  diftil.  The  moft 
convenient  inftruraent  is  the  common  ftill ;  between 
the  body  of  which  and  its  head  an  adopter  or  copper 
tube  may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  waflied,  as  above  direftcd,  from  its 
foul  oil,  and  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  phlegm 
by  gentle  diftillation  in  a  water-bath,  add  to  every 
gallon  of  it  a  pound  or  two  of  pure  dry  fixed  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe  together  for  a  little  time, 
the  alkali,  from  its  known  property  of  attrading  water 
and  oils,  will  imbibe  the  remaining  phlegm,  and  fuch 
py.t  of  the  difagrceable  unftuous  matter  as  may  Itill 
be  left  in  the  fpirit,  and  will  fink  with  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vefTel.  If  the  fpirit  be  now  again  gen- 
tly drawn  over,  it  will  rife  entirely  free  from  its  phlegm 
and  naufeous  flavour ;  but  fome  particles  of  the  alka- 
line fait  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it,  and  give  what 
the  workmen  call  an  urinous  relijh  :  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adding,  previous  to  the  laft  diftillation,  a 
fmall  proportion  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  bitter  ca- 
thartic fait ;  the  acids  of  thefe  falts  will  unite  with 
and  neutralize  the  alkali,  and  efTeaually  prevent  it 
from  rifing  ;  while  no  more  of  the  acid  of  the  falts  is 
extricated  than  what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this  means  is  exfremely  pure, 
limpid,  perfedly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for  the  fineft  pur- 
^ofes.  It  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftrength  commonly 
Tinderftood  by  proof,  by  mixing  twenty  ounces  of  it 
with  feventeen  ounces  of  water.  The  diftilled  cordials 
made  with  thefe  fpirits  prove  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable,  than  when  the  common  reftified  or  proof- 
fpirits  of  the  {hops  are  ufed. 

If  the  reftific  i  fpirit  be  diftilled  afrefh  from  dry  al- 
kaline fait  with  a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  confider- 
able quantity  of  the  fait ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  more  powerful  meaftruum  for  certain 
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fubftancee  than  the  pure  fpirit.   This  alkalized  fpititPrepara- 

<■   .  .     t  r  •  •     ,-     •  tioiis  and 

x^C2&.^d.tattari%edfptr,t  oj  luine.  Compofi- 

The  procefs  here  defcribed,  which  was  long  finccti^n,, 
recommended  by  Dr  Lewis,  will  fufficiendy  explain  — 
the  intention  of  the  London  college,  in  the  dirediions 
they  have  now  given  for  the  preparation  of  alcohol. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  their  procefs  a 
very  pure  alcohol  may  be  obtained.  Of  this  we  have 
a  fufficient  teft  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  which 
comes  over,  which  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  only  as 
815  to  1000,  while  the  fp€:cific  gravity  of  proper  rec- 
tified fpirit  is  as  835  to  1000. 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  eether.  L. 

Take  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one 
•  pound.  Pour  by  a  little  at  a  time  the  acid  on  the 
fpirit,  and  mix  them  by  ftiaking ;  then  from  a  re- 
tort through  a  tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another 
recipient  is  fitted,  dittil  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  aether 
till  fulphureous  vapours  begin  to  rife. 

Vinous  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  dulcijied  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  E. 

Take  of  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor,  one  part ;  reftified 

fpirit  of  wine,  two  parts.    Mix  them. 

The  laft  of  thefe  proceffes  is  a  very  ready  and  con- 
venient method  of  preparing  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol, which  only  differs  from  aether  by  the  acid  being 
mere  predominant,  and  lefs  intimately  combined. 

In  the  firft  procefs,  a  good  deal  of  caution  Is  requl- 
fite  In  mixing  the  two  Hquors.  Some  dired  the  fpirit 
of  wine  to  be  put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it  all  at  once  ;  a  method  of 
procedure  by  no  means  advlfablc,  aa  a  violent  heat 
and  ebullition  always  enfue,  which  not  only  diffipate  a 
part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo  the  breaking  of 
the  veffel,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator.  Others 
put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  retort  firft  :  then  by 
means  of  a  funnel,  with  a  long  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  juft  to  the  furface  of  the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit 
of  wine ;  if  this  be  done  with  fufficient  caution,  the 
vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftlncl.  On  ftand- 
ing  for  a  week  or  two,  the  vinous  fpirit  is  gradually 
imbibed,  without  any  commotion,  and  the  vtlfd  may 
then  be  fafely  fliaken  to  complete  the  mixture :  but  if 
the  fpirit  be  poured  in  too  haftily  at  firlt,  or  if  the 
vefTel  be  moved  before  the  two  liquors  have  in  fome 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  efted  enfues  as  in  the 
foregoing  cafe.  The  only  fecurc  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  quantity 
at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  firft  addition  be  incorporatt;d 
before  another  quantity  is  put  In  :  by  this  manage- 
ment, the  heat  that  enfues  is  inconfiderable,  and  the 
mixture  is  effeded  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  diftillation  (hould  be  performed  with  an  equable 
and  very  gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo  long  as  till 
a  black  froth  begins  to  appear  :  for  before  this  time  a 
liquor  will  arife  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
fpirits  here  intended.  The  feveral  proJucts  are  mo!t 
commodioufly  kept  apart  by  ufinga  tubulated  receiver, 
fo  placed,  that  its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter  which 
fhall  come  over  into  a  vial  fet  underneath.  The  junc- 
ture of  the  -retort  and  recipient  is  to  be  luted  with  a 
3  J3  z  pafte 
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pafte  made  of  lintfeed  meal,  and  further  fecured  by  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder ;  the  lower  juncture  may  be  clo. 
fed  only  with  fome  foft  wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  00- 
^y^mm.  csiionally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dylcified  fpirit  arifes  in  thin  fubtile  va- 
pours, which  condfnfe  on  the  fides  of  the  recipient  in 
ftraight  ftrise.  It  is  coloiirlefs  as  water,  very  volatile, 
inflammable,  of  an  extremely  fragrant  fmcli,  in  taftc 
fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up  for  fome  time,  white 
fumes  arife  ;  which  cither  form  irregular  ftrias,  or  are 
collefted  into  large  round  drops  like  oil :  On  the  firft 
appearance  of  tbefe,  the  vial,  or  the  receiver,  if  a  com- 
mon one  is  wfed,  oiuit  be  taken  away.  If  another  be 
fubtlituted,  and  the  diftillation  continued,  an  acid  li- 
quor comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pungent  fmell,  like 
the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone.  At  length  a  black 
froth  begins  haftily  to  arife,  and  prevents  carrying  the 
procefs  further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fuljrhureous  fpirit  is  found 
fwimming  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil,  of  a  light  yellow  co- 
lour, a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and  very  agreeable  fmell. 
This  oil  feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetables.  It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  rcdified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  communicates  to 
a  large  quantity  of  that  menRruum  the  tafte  and  fmell 
of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the  diftillation  is  of  a 
dark  blackifh  colour,  and  ftill  highly  acid.  Treated 
with  frefh  fpirit  ot  wine,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before, 
it  yields  the  fame  produAion  ;  till  at  length  all  the 
acid  that  remains  unvolatilized  being  faturated  with 
the  inflammable  oily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  the  compound 
proves  a  bituminous  fulphureous  mafs  ;  which,  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire  in  open  veiTels,  readily  burns,  leaving  a 
Gonfiderable  quantity  of  fixed  afhes  ;  but  in  clofe  ones 
it  explodes  with  violence  ;  with  fixed  alkaline  falts  it 
forms  a  compound  nearly  fimilar  to  one  compofed  of 
alkalis  and  fulphur. 

The  new  names  adopted  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  for  this  fluid,  are  expreflive  of  its  com- 
pofition  ;  the  one  employing  the  term  of  /p'tr'ttus  athe- 
tis  vhriollci,  the  other  of  acidutn  vltr'wltcum  vinojum  : 
the  old  term  of fpir'ttus  vUr'tol'i  dukis  is  lefs  properly  fit- 
ted to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  fluids,  and  to  convey 
a  jult  idea  of  its  nature. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been  for  fome  time 
greatly  efteemed,  both  as  a  menftruum  and  a  me- 
dicine. It  diflblves  fome  refinous  and  bituminous  fub- 
flances  more  readily  than  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  ex- 
tracts elegant  tindures  from  fimdry  vegetables.  As 
a  medicine,  it  promotes  perfpiration  anc3  the  urinary 
fecretion,  expels  flatulencies,  and  in  many  cafes  abates 
fpafmodic  ftriftures,  eafes  pains,  and  procures  fleep. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  dropa  in  any 
convenient  vehicle.  It  is  not  efTentially  different  from 
the  celebrated  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  ;  to  which 
it  is,  by  the  author  himfelf,  not  unfrcquently  direfted 
as  a  fuccedaneum. 

Of  this  fluid,  however,  or  at  leaft  of  an  article  ftill 
more  nearly  refembling  it,  we  fhall  afterwards  have 
occafion  to  fpeak,  when,  we  treat  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
of  vitriolic  aether. 

Vitriolic  ather.  L. 
Ijo     Take  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  }  wa- 
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ter  of  pure  kalij  one  ounce.  Shake  them  together,  I'repar 
and  diftil,  ^ith  a  gentle  heat,  fourteen  ounce?  by  J^""* 


meafure. 


Compo 
tions. 


VitrioUe  ethereal  liquor.  E. 


Take  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  acid,  each 
thirty. two  ounces.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  glafs  re- 
tort fit  for  fuftaiuing  a  fuJden  beat,  and  add  to  it 
the  acid  in  an  uniform  ftream.  Mix  them  by  de. 
giees,  frequently  fhaking  them  moderately;,  thia 
done,  infl:antly  diftil  from  fand  previoufly  heated 
for  that  purpofe,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool  with  wa-* 
ter  or  fnow.  But  the  heat  is  to  be  fo  managed, 
that  the  liquor  fiiall  boil  at  firft,  and  continue  to  boil 
till  t6  ounces  are  drawn  off  \  then  let  the  retort  be 
raifed  out  of  the  fand. 

To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  two  drama  of  thecommonf 
bitter  cauftic  ;  then  diftil  again  in  a  very  high  re- 
tort with  a  very  gentle  heat,  into  a  cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off. 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  reAified  fpirit  of  wine  be  poured 
upon  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  firft 
diftillation,  an  ethereal  liquor  may  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  diftillation.  This  may  be  done  pretty 
often. 

The  preparation  of  this  fingular  fluid,  now  received 
into  public  pharmacopoeias,  was  formerly  confined  to 
a  few  hands  ;  for  though  feveral  procefles  have  been 
publifhed  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuccefs  of  moft  of  them- 
is  precarious,  and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied  alfo 
with  danger  to  the  operator.  The  principal  difficulty 
confifts  in  the  firft  part  of  the  diftillation. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  direft  the  heat  to  be  kept  up 
till  a  black  froth  begins  to  appear :  but  if  it  is  mana- 
ged in  the  manner  here  direded,  the  quantity  of  aether 
which  the  liquor  can  afford  will  be  formed  and  drawn 
off  before  this  fulphureous  froth  appears.  The  ufe  of 
the  cauftic  alkali  is  to  engage  any  uncombined  vitrio- 
lic acid  which  may  be  prefent  in  the  firft  diftilled  li- 
quor. If  a  mild  alkali  were  employed  for  this  purp';fe, 
the  feparation  of  its  air  by  the  acid  might  endanger 
the  buifting  of  the  veffels.  This  laft  is  indeed  an  in- 
convenience which  attends  the  whole  of  this  procefs. 
It  might  in  a  great  meafure  be  obviated  by  employing 
a  range  of  receivers  fuch  as  the  adopter  defcribed  in 
the  firft  part  of  this  work. 

The  aether,  or  etherial  fpirit,  is  the  lighteft,  moft 
volatile  and  inflammable  of  all  known  liquids.  It  ia 
lighter  than  the  moll  highly  reftitied  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  7  to  8  :  a  drop,  let  fall  on 
the  hand,  evaporates  almoft  in  an  inftant,  fcarcely  ren- 
dering the  part  moift.  It  does  not  mix,  or  only  ia 
a  fmall  quantity,  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  alkaline 
lixivia,  volatile  alkaKne  fpirits,  or  acids  ;  but  ia  a  power- 
ful diffolvent  for  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other  ana- 
logous fubftances  :  it  is  the  only  known  fubftance  ca- 
pable of  diffolving  the  elaftic  gum  ;  it  has  a  fragrant 
odour,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  diffufed  through  a  large  fpace.  It  has  often 
been  found  to  give  eafe  in  violent  headachs,  by  being 
applied  externally  to  the  part  ;  and  to  relieve  the 
toothach,  by  being  laid  on  the  afflifted  jaw.  It  has 
been  given  alfo  internally,  with  benefit,  in  hooping 
coughs,  hyfterical  cafes,  in  afthraa,  and  indeed  in  al- 
moft every  fpafmodic  affedion,  from  a  few  drops  to 

the 
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the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or 
water  ;  which  fhould  be  fwallowed  as  quickly  as  pof- 
fible,  as  the  athcr  fo  fpcedily  exhales. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  tther,  L. 

Take  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints  j  nitrous 
acid,  half  a  pound.  Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the 
acid  on  the  fpirit,  and  dift.il  with  a  gentle  heat  one 
pound  ten  ounces. 

Vinous  acid  of  nitrti  commonly  called  dulcified  fpirit  of 
tfitre.  £. 

Take  of  reAified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pounds  ;  nitrous 
acid,  one  pound.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  capacious 
phial,  placed  in  a  veflel  full  of  cold  water,  and  add 
the  acid  by  degrees,  conftantly  agitating  them.  Let 
the  phial  be  flightly  covered,  and  laid  by  for  feven 
days  in  a  cool  place  ;  then  diftil  the  liquor  with 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  into  a  receiver  kept 
cool  with  water  or  fnow,  till  no  more  fpirit  comes 
over. 

By  allowing  the  acid  and  reftified  fpirit  to  ftand 
for  fome  time,  the  union  of  the  two  ia  not  only  more 
complete,  but  the  danger  alfo  of  the  veffels  giving  way 
to  the  ebullition  and  heat  confequent  on  their  being 
mixed,  is  in  a  great  meafure  prevented.  By  fixing 
the  degree  of  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fuperabun- 
dant  acid  matter  is  left  in  the  retort,  being  too  pon- 
derous to  be  raifed  by  that  degree  of  heat. 

Here  the  operator  mull  take  care  not  to  invert  the 
order  of  mixing  the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the  vinous 
fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if  he  (hould,  a  violent  effer- 
▼efcencs  and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the  maKcr  be  'dif- 
perfed  in  highly  noxious  red  fumes.  The  moft  con- 
Tenient  and  fafe  method  of  performing  the  mixture 
fcems  to  be,  to  put  the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a  large 
glafs  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth,  placed  under  a  chim- 
ney, and  to  pour  into  it  the  acid,  by  means  of  a  glafs 
funnel,  in  very  fmall  quantities  at  a  time  ;  fhaking  the 
vefTel  as  foon  as  the  effervefccnce  enfuing  upon  each 
addition  ceafes,  before  a  frefti  quantity  ia  put  in  ;  by 
this  means  the  glafs  will  be  heated  equally,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  breaking.  During  the  adlion  of  the  two 
fpirits  upon  each  other,  the  veflel  Ihould  be  lightly  co- 
vered :  if  clofe  flopped,  it  will  burft ;  and  if  left  en-^ 
tirely  open,  fome  of  the  more  valuable  parts  will  ex- 
hale. Lemery  dir^efts  the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an 
open  veflel ;  by  which  unfcicntifical  procedure,  he 
ufually  loft,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  half  his  liquor; 
and  we  may  prefume,  that  the  remainder  was  not  the 
medicine  here  intended. 

Several  methods  have  been  contrived  for  obviating 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  elaftic  fluid  and 
violent  explofions  produced  on  the  mixture  of  the  ni- 
trous acid  and  re^ified  fpirit  of  wine  :  for  preparing 
the  nitrous  aether  they  are  abfolutely  necelfary,  and 
might  perhaps  be  conveniently  ufed  for  making  the 
dulcified  fpirit.  The  method  we  judge  to  be  the  heft, 
is  that  employed  by  Dr  Black.  On  two  ounces  of 
the.  ftroRg  acid  put  into  a  phial,  the  doftor  pours, 
flowly  and  gradually,  about  an  eqiral  quantity  of  wa- 
ter ;  which,  by  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  fides 
of  the  phial,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  acid  without 
mixing  with  it ;  be  then  adds,,  in  the  fame  cautious 
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manner,  three  ounces  of  highly  reftifted  fpirit  of  wine,  Prepara- 
which  in  its  turn  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
By  this  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  (eparate  on  ac-  ^\q^'^^° 
count  of  their  different  fpecific  gravities,  and  a  ftiatum  / 
of  water  is  in cerpofed  between  the  acid  and  fpirit.  The 
phial  is  now  fet  in  a  cool  place  :  the  acid  gradually  af. 
cends,  and  the  fpirit  defcends  through  the  water,  thia 
laft  afting  as  a  boundary  to  reftrain  their  violent  aftion 
on  each  other.    By  this  method  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
lether  is  formed,  without  the  danger  of  producing  ela- 
ftic vapours  or  explofion. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  dulcified  fpirit,  the  li- 
quors, when  mixed  together,  fliould  be  fufiered  to 
reft  for  fome  time,  as  above  diredled,  that  the  fumes 
may  entirely  fubfide,  and  the  union  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure completed.  The  diftillation  fliould  be  perform- 
ed with  a  very  flow  and  well  regulated  fire ;  other- 
wife  the  vapour  will  expand  with  much  force  as  to 
burft  the  veffels.  Wilfon  feems  to  have  experienced 
the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation,  and  hence  diretts  the 
jiinfturc  of  the  retort  and  receiver  not  to  be  luted, 
or  but  flighdy  :  if  a  tubulated'  recipient,  with  a  futfi- 
ciently  long  pipe,  be  ufed,  and  the  diftillation  per- 
formed with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the  veflels  nviy 
be  luted  without  any  danger  :  this  method  has  like- 
wife  another  advantage,  as  it  afcertains  the  time  whea 
the  operation  is  finiflied  :  examining  the  diftilled  fpi- 
rit every  now  and  then  with  alkaline  faltd,  as  diredled 
above^  is  fufiiciently  troublefome ;  while  in  a  water- 
bath  we  may  fafely  draw  over  all  that  will  rife ;  for 
this  heat  will  elevate  no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulcified  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been  long  held,  and 
not  undefervedly,  in  great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  expels  flatulencies, 
and  moderately  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  :  it  may  be 
given  from  20  drops  to  a  dram,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  Mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
bartfliorn,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  or  any  other 
alkaline  fpirit, ^it  proves  a  mild,  yet  efficacious,  dia- 
phoretic, and  often  remarkably  diuretic ;  efpecially 
in  feme  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch  a  falutary  evacuation 
is  wanted.  A  fmall  proportion  of  this  fpirit  added 
to  malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a  flavour  approaching  to 
that  of  French  brandy. 

Spirit  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  proof-fpirit,  three  pints  ;  fal  ammoniac,  four  35a 
ounces ;  pot-afli,  fix  ounces.    Mis  and  diftil  with 
a  flow  fire  one  pint  and  an  half. 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  1 6 ounces ;  fal  ammoniac,  eight  oun- 
ces; reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  3  2  ounces.  Having  flight- 
ly bruifed  and  mixed  the  quicklime  and  ammoniacal 
fait,  put  thera  into  a  glafs  retort ;  then  add  the  fpi- 
rit, and  diftil  in  the  manner  direfted  for  the  volatile 
cauftic  alkali,  till  all  the  fpirit  has  pafled  over. 
This  fpirit  has  lately  come  much  into  efteem,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  a  menftruum.    It  is  a  folution  of 
volatile  fait  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine ;  for  though 
proof-fpirit  be  ufed,  its  phlegmatic  part  does  not  rife 
in  the  diftillation,  and  ferves  only  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pure  fpirit  upon  the  ammoniacal  falto 
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Prcpara-    Reaified  fplrit  of  wirte  does  not  diflblve  volatile  alka- 

Compof^  ^'"^  ^^^^^  fimple  mixture  :  on  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
tions,  cipitates  them,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  when 
u— they  are  previoufly  diiTolved  in  water  :  bat  by  the  pre- 
fect procefs,  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  volatile 
alkali  is  combined  with  the  fpirit.  It  might  perhaps, 
for  fome  purpofes,  be  more  advifuble  to  ufe  with  this 
intention  the  volatile  fpirit  made  with  quicklime ;  for 
this  may  be  mixed  at  once  with  re£tified  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  any  proportion,  without  the  leaft  danger  of  any  fe- 
paration  of  the  volatile  alkali. 

The  name  here  employed  by  the  London  college, 
particularly  when  put  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  article,  and 
is,  we  think,  preferable  "to  that  employed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college. 

As  a  menftruum,  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  is  employ- 
ed to  diffolve  effeirtial  oils,  thus  forming  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  or  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia^  as  it  13 
now  oalled  by  the  London  college,  which  again  is 
employed  in  making  the  tindures  of  guaiac,  valerian, 
&c. 

The  chief  medical  virtues  which  the  fpirit  of  am- 
monia poffelfes,  when  exhibited  by  itfelf,  are  thofe  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

Fetid  fpirit  of  ammonia. 

353  Take  of  proof-fpirit,  fix  pints ;  fal  ammoniac,  one 
pound  ;  afafoetida,  four  ounces  ;  pot-aHi,  one  pound 
and  a  half.  Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  diftlllation 
five  pints,  with  a  flow  fire.  L. 
Take  of  vinous  fpirrt  of  fal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  ; 
afafoetida,  half  an  ounce.  Digell  in  a  clofe  veffel 
12  hours  ;  then  diftil  off  with  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  eight  ounces.  E. 

I'hid  fpirit,  the  laft  formula  of  which  is  in  our  opi- 
nion the  bell,  as  being  moil  eafily  prepared  without 
any  rifle  of  being  injured  in  the  preparation,  is  de- 
.figned  as  an  antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
elegaHt  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  impregnated  for  thefe 
purpofes  with  different  fetida,  have  befti  ufually  kept 
in  the  (hops  ;  the  ingredient  here  made  choice  of,  is 
the  beft  calculated  of  any  for  general  ufc,  and  equi- 
valent in  virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is  pale  when 
newly  diftilled,  but  acquires  a  confiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

Compound fpirit  of  anifeed.  L. 

Take  anifecd,  angelica- feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half 
a  pound  ;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  }  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyrcuma.  Draw  ofi"  one  gallon  by 
dillillation. 

This  compound  fpirit  is  now  dircfted  to  be  prepared 
by  the  London  college  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their 
former  edition.  It  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmaCopoEia  ;  but  it  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  anifeed  water.  The  angehca  feeds  great- 
ly improve  the  flavour  of  the  anife.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  particularly  in  cafes  of  fla- 
tulent cholic  ;  but  it  has  l  een  alleged  to  be  fometimes 
too  frequently  ufed  with  this  intention  as  a  domeftic 
medicine,  efpccially  by  old  ladies :  for  unlefs  it  be 
prudently  and  cautioufly  employed,  it  may  foon  be  at- 
tended with  all  thepeinicious  conftquenccs  of  dram- 
.drinking. 
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Spirit  of  caraway.  L. 

Take  of  caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a  pound ;  proof 
fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  'wll 
cmpyreuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon.  ^ 

Spirituous  caraway-water.  E. 

Take  of  caraway-feeds,  half  a  pound ;  proof-fpirit* 
nine  pounds.  Macerate  two  days  in  a  clofe  veffel  ;• 
then  pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  an  em- 
pyreuma,  and  draw  off  by  diflillation  nine  pounds. 
By  this  procefs  the  fpirit  obtains  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  flavour  of  the  caraway-feeds and  with  fome 
it  is  a  cordial  not  uncommonly  in  ufe. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon.  L. 

Take  of  bruifed  cinnamon  one  poun'd ;  proof-fpirit,  * 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy-  ' 
reuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  cinnamon- water.  E. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 
are  to  be  drawn  off,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
caraway  fpirit. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ufeful -cordial,  but  not 
fo  ftrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  expelled  ;  for 
very  little  of  the  virtues  of  the  fpice  arifes  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  diftilled.  Hence,  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmaoopceia,  the 
diftlllation  was  ordered  to  be  protracted  till  two  pints 
more  than  here  diredled  were  come  over.  By  this 
means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was  more 
frugally  than  judicioufly  obtained  ;  for  the  difagreeable 
flavour  of  the  feints  of  proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidu- 
lous liquor  arifing  from  cinnamon  as  well  as  other  ve- 
getables when  their  diflillation  is  long  continued,  give 
an  ill  relifh  to  the  whole  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
oil  which  was  extracted  from  the  fpice  was  by  this 
acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopcela  Reformata,  it  is  propofed  to 
make  this  fpirit  by  mixing  the  fimple  cinnamon  wa- 
ter with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  of  rec- 
tified fpirit :  on  fhaking  them  together,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes  clear,  and  more  ele-' 
gant  than  the  water  diftilled  as  above :  it  is  equally 
ftrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and  free  from  the  naufeous 
taint  with  which  the  common  proof-fpirits  are  im- 
pregnated. 

Compound fpirit  of  juniper.  L. 

Take  of  juaiper-berries,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  cara- 
way-feeds, bruifed,  fweet- fennel  feeds,  of  each  one 
ounce  and  an  half ;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water, 
fufficient  to  pi  event  an  empy  reuma.  Draw  off  one 
gallon. 

Compound  juniper- water.  E. 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  well  bruifed,  one  pound; 
feeds  of  caraway,  fweet -fennel,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half ;  proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds ;  macerate 
two  days ;  and  having  added  as  much  water  as  will 
prevent  an  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  diftlllation  nine 
pounds. 

This  water,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  q.uantity 
oi  the  rob  of  juniper-berries,  proves  an  ufeful  medi- 
cine 
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cine  in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  inte* 
ftines,  and  fcarcity  of  jrine.  The  water  by  itfelf  is 
a  good  cordial  and  carminative:  the  fervice  which  this 
and  other  fpirituou8  water  do  with  thefe  intentions 
is  commonly  known  ;  though  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  from  their  conftant  ufe  are  too  little  re- 
garded. 

Spirit  of  lavender.  L. 

Take  of  frefli  flowers  of  lavender,  one  pound  and  an 
half ;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon.    Draw  off  by  di- 
'   ftillation  in  a  water-bath,  five  pints. 

Simple  fpirlt  of  lavender.  E. 

Take  of  flowering  fpikes  of  lavender,  frefh  gathered, 
two  pounds  ;  redlified  fplrit  of  wine,  eight  psunds. 
Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  feven  pounds. 
This  fpirit,  when  made  in  perfeftion,  is  very  grate- 
ful and  fragrant:  It  is  frequently  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  &c.  under  the  notion  of  refrefliing  and  com- 
forting the  nerves  ;  and  it  probably  operates  as  a 
powerful  ilimulus  to  their  fenfib'e  extremities  :  it  is 
likewife  taken  internally,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
fpoonful,  as  a  warm  cordial. 

Spirit  of  peppermnt.  L. 

Take  of  the  herb  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  r.nd 
an  half;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufiicient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  pepper  mint  ••water.  E. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  thefe  leaves  nine  pounds 
of  fpirit  are  drawn  off,  as  from  the  carawav-feeds. 
This  fpirit  receives  a  ftrong  impregnation  from  the 
peppermint.  It  is  employed  in  flatulent  colics  and 
fimilnr  diforders ;  and  in  thefe  it  fometimes  gives  im-  , 
mediate  relief:  but  where  it  is  indicated,  there  are 
few  cafes  in  which  the  peppermint- water  is  not  prefe- 
rable. 

Spirit  of  fpsarmint.  L. 

Take  of  fpearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and  an  half; 

proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fuffioient  to  pre- 
•  vent  an  empyreuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the  Edinhurgh  phnr- 
inacoposia.  It,  however,  turns  out  a  very  elegant 
one,  and  preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
retching  to  vomit,  and  the  like,  to  many  more  elabo- 
rate preparations.  Where  the  diforder  is  not  accom- 
panied with  heat  or  inflammation,  half  an  ounce  of 
this  water  may  be  given  diluted  with  fome  agreeable 
aqueous  liquor :  but,  as  was  already  obferved  with  re- 
gard to  the  preceding  article,  there  are  many  cafes  in 
which  the  prudent  praftitioner  will  be  difpofed  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  fimple  diftilled  water. 

Spirit  of  nutmeg.  L. 

Take  of  bruifed  nutmegs,  two  ounces;  proof  fpirit 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufiicient  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma.   Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  nutmeg- water,  E. 

By  two  ounces  of  the'  nutmeg,  weU  brnjfed,  nine 
pounds  of  fpirit  are  impregnated. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor,  highly  ira-Prepaia- 
pregnated  with  the  nutmeg  flavour.    It  was  formerly  ^",5^ 
celebrated  in  nephritic  diforders,  and  when  combined  JioHi^^ 
with  a  few  hawthorn  flowers,  it  had  even  the  title  of  \ 
nephritic  water.    At  prefent  it  is  employed  only  as  a 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  not  even  very  frequently  in  ufe. 

Spirit  of  pimento,  or  allfpice.  L. 

Take  of  all-fplce,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  362- 
one  gallon ;  water,  fufBcient  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma.   Draw  off"  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica-pepper  water.  E. 

By  half  a  pound  of  pimento  nine  pounds  of  fpirif 
are  to  be  impregnated. 

I'his  water  is  far  more  agreeable  than  a  fimple  wa- 
ter drawn  from  the  fame  fpice  y  and  had  long  a  place 
arnong  the  cordials  of  the  diftilier  before  it  was  re- 
ceived into  any  pu'.lic  pharmacopoeia  :  but  althouo-h 
now  adopted  both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges. It  13  not  very  frequently  ordered  from  the  fliopj 
of  the  apothecary. 

Spirit  of  pennyroyal.  L. 
Take  of  the  herb  pennyroyal,  dried,  one  pound  and     363  • 
an  half;  proof  fp.nt,  one  gallon;  water  fufiicient 
^  prevent  an  empyreuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon.- 
This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copcr.a.    It  poffeffes,  however,  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  the  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal,  and  very  frequently 
It  is  employed  as  a  carminative  and  antihyfteric. 

Compound  fpirit  of  horfe-radi/h. 
Take  of  frefli  horfe-radifli  root,  dried  outer-rind  of  364.;- 
Seville  oranges,  eech  two  pounds  ;'  frefli  herb  of  gar- 
den fcurvy-grafs,  four  pounds  ;  bruifed  nutmegs,  one 
ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  gallons ;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.    Draw  off  two  gallons. 
1  his  fpirit  has  long  been  confidered  as  an  elegant 
one,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpofes  of 
an  antifcorhut.c  as  any  thing  that  can  be  contrived  in 
this  form.    It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  horfe-radifli : 
and  fcurvy-grafs  join  very  well  together,  giving  a  fiml- 
lar  flavour,  though  not  a  little  difagreeable  ;  that  the  • 
nutmeg  fupprefles  this  flavour  very  fuccefsfully,  with- 
out  fuperaddmg  any  of  its  own  ;  and  that  to  this 
orange-peel  adds  a  flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum'' 
root  had  formerly  a  place  in  this  water,  but  is  here  de- 
lervedJy  thrown  out ;  .for  it  gives  nothing  of  it<t  pun- 
gency  over  the  helm,  notwithftanding  what  is  afferted 
by  fome  pharmaceutical  writers  to  the  contrary.  Mu- 
ttard-feed,  though   not  hitherto  employed  in  thefe- 
kindsof  compofitions,  would  feem  to  be  an  excellent 
ingredient;  it  gives  over  the  whole  of  its  pungency, 
and  is  hkewife  lefs  perlfhable  than  moft  of  the  other  • 
fubftances  of  this  clafs :  this  feed  wants  no  addition 
excepting  fome  aromatic  material  to  furniih  an  atrree' 
able  flavour.  ^ 

But  although  this  procefs  may  furnlfii  an  agreeable 
cornpouad  fpirit,  yet  it  is  much'to  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther  It  poffefs  thofe  antifcorbutic  powers  for  which  it 
was  ct.ce  celebrated.  And  with  this  intention  the  E- 
dinburgh  college  place  fo  little  confidence  in  it,  that 
they  have  now  rejeaed  it  from  their  pharraucopceia. 
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Prepara-  Sj>trif  of  rofemary. 

CompTfi-  Take  of  frcni  tops  of  rofemary,  one  pound  and  a 
tions.  half}  proof fpirit,  one  gallon.    Dillil  in  a  water- 

^——v—^     bath,  five  pints.  L. 

3^5      Take  of  flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  frefii  gathered, 

two  pounds  ;  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pounds. 

Diftil  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  till  feven  pounds 

come  over.  jB. 

A  fpirit  fimilar  to  this  is  generally  brought  to  us 
from  abroad,  umkr  the  name  of  Hmgary-ivater. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  fo  as  to  be  in  common 
ufe  as  a  perfume  :  that  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
rior  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  perfection,  the  vinous 
fpirit  (houlJ  be  extremely  pure  ;  the  rofemary  topa 
gathered  when  the  flowers  are  full,  blown  upon  them, 
and  committed  immt-tiiately  to  diftillation,  cart  being 
taken  not  to  bruife  nr  prefs  them.  The  beft  method 
of  managing  the  diftillation,  is  that  which  was  former- 
ly recommended  for  the  diftillation  of  the  more  vola- 
tile effential  oils  and  fimple  waters,  viz.  firfl;  to  place 
the  fpirit  in  the  ftill,  and  then  fet  in,  above  the  li- 
quor,  either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a  hair-cloth  ftretched 
over  ii,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a  ballcet,  fupported  on  three  pina,  reaching 
down  to  the  bottom.  A  gentle  heat  being  apphed, 
juft  fufficient  to  raifethc  fpirit,  its  vapour  lightly  per- 
colating through  the  flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer 
parts,  without  making  that  difagreeable  alteration, 
which  liquors  applied  to  fuch  tender  fubjetks,  in 
their  groffer  form,  generally  do.  Probably  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  French  Hungary-water,  lo  that  prepared 
among  us,  is  owing  to  fome  fkilful  management  of  this 
kind,  or  to  employing  a  perfeftly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacopoeia,  fome  fage  and 
ginger  are  added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of 
the  former,  and  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 
of  the  rofemary. 

But  the  peculiar  agreeable  flavour  of  this  water  in 
all  probability  depends  on  the  rofemary  alone. 

Carmelite  -watery  or  compound  balm-<water.  Dan. 

Take  of  frefli  gathered  leaves  of  balm,  a  pound  and  a 
half;  the  recent  yellow  rind  of  lemons,  four  ounces  ; 
nutmeg,  coriander,  each  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  cin- 
namon, each  one  ounce.  The  ingredients  being 
iliced  and  hruifed,  pour  upon  them  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine,  fix  pounds  ;  balm-water,  three  pounds. 
Digftt  for  three  days,  then  draw  o£F  fix  pounds  by 
diftillation. 

This  fpirit  has  been  a  good  deal  celebrated,  parti- 
cularly among  the  Frenca,  under  the  title  of  Eau  de 
Carmes.  Mr  Beaume,  in  hi&  E/emens  de  P/jarmacie,  pro- 
pofes  fome  improvements  on  the  procefs.  After  the 
fpirit  added  to  the  ingredients  has  been  drawn  off  in 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  he  orders  the  diftilled  liquor 
to  be  rectified  by  a  fecond  diftillation,  drawing  off 
fomewhat  lefs  than  nine-tenths  of  It.  He  recommends, 
that  all  the  aromatic  fplrits  ftiould  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner.  When  the  common  fpirits  of  this  kind 
are  rubbed  on  the  hands,  &c.  they  leave,  ak-^  the 
more  volatile  parts  have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  einpy- 
reuraatic  fmell;  and  when  diluted  with  water,  and  ta- 
ken medicinally,  they  leave,  in  like  manner,  a  naufe- 
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ous  flavour  in  the  mouth.  To  remedy  thefe  Impcr-  p 
feftions,  he  made  many  experiments,  which  fliowed,^','  ' 
that  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  liquors  of  the  dtfirable 
qualities,  the  fpirit  muft  not  only  be  perfeftly  pure  at  w. 
firft,  but  that  the  liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  redlified  after 
it  has  been  diftilled  from  the  fubjefta.  In  this  redli- 
fication,  only  the  more  volatile,  fubtile,  aromatic  parts 
of  the  ingredients  arife  :  there  remains  behind  a  white 
liquor,  acrid,  bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  groffer  oil, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  fulijeAs. 
Indeed  the  very  imperfeAion  complained  of  naturally 
points  out  this  fecond  diftillation  as  the  remedy  ;  for 
it  fliows  the  fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful  and  ungrateful 
matter;  the  firft  of  which  exhales,  while  the  other  is 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that  when  the  aqua 
meliffee  is  prepared  as  above  direfted,  it  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfect  than  any  of  the  odoriferous  fpirits, 
whofe  excellence  is  cried  up,  and  which  have  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liquors  have  in  general  lefs  . 
fmell,  when  newly  diftilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months.  M.  Beaume  fufpefts  that  the 
preparations  of  this  kind  which  have  been  moft  in 
vogue,  were  fuch  as  have  been  thus  improved  by  keep- 
ing ;  and  found  that  the  good  cffiedls  of  age  might  be 
produced  in  a  fhort  time  by  means  of  cold.  He  plunges 
quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  fea-falt ;  the  fpirit,  after,  having  fuffered,  for 
fix  or  eight  hours,  the  cold  thence  refulting,  proves 
as  grateful  as  that  which  has  been  kept  for  feveral 
years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  before,  though  they 
arc  always  lefs  fb  than  thofe  which  have  been  drawn 
with  fpirit,  and  expofed  to  a  like  degree  of  cold.  Thia 
melioration  of  diftilled  waters  by  froft  was  taken  no- 
tice of  by  GeofFroy.  i 

Spirit  of  fcurvy-grafs.  Suec. 

Take  of  frefli  fcurvy-grafs,  bruifed,  1  o  pounds  ;  rcfti- 

fied  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pints.   With  the  heat  of  a 

water-bath,  diftil  off  four  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of  the  fcurvy-grafs  ;  and 
has  been  given,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  20  to  ico  drops.  The  virtues 
of  fcurvy-grafs  refide  in  a  very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which 
arifes  in  diftillation  both  with  water  and  pure  fpirit ; 
and  if  the  liquors  are  expofed  to  the  air,  foon  exhales 
from  both.  The  fpirit,  newly  diftilled,  is  extremely 
pungent ;  but  if  long  kept,  even  in  clofe  veffels,  it  be- 
comes remarkably  lefs  fo  :  but  it  is  not  probable,  that 
with  fuch  a  pungent  vehicle  we  can  ufe  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  herb  to  produce  any  permanent  or  con- 
fiderable  effeft  ;  it  has  been  much  recommended  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropfies. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have  frequently  added  to 
the  fcurvy-grafs  a  quantity  of  horfe  radifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubftituted  for  it  one  drawn  entirely  from 
the  horfe-radifh  :  the  flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  be- 
ing fo  much  alike,  that  their  diftilled  fpirits  are  fcarce- 
ly  diftinguiftiable  from  each  other.  Here  it  may  be 
obferved,that  though  arum  and  dracunculus  are  ufually 
ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  foregoing  vege- 
tables, and  confidered  as  fimilar  to  them  ;  this  procefs 
difcovers  a  remarkable  diffcteace  :  while  the  former 
i  yield 
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7leia  all  fhtiif  ptmgenqr  fa  diftHlation  teth  to  water 
aftd.fpint  5  the  latter  give  over  nothing  to  either,  and 
yet  their  virtues  are  deftroyed  in  the  operation. 

Orange-peel  nvater.  Saec. 

Take  of  recent  orange  Kleins,  one  pound  ;  proof-fprrit, 
three  pounds.  Draw  off  two  pounds  by  the  heat 
of  a  water- bath. 

This  fpirit,  which  is  now  '-ejefted  from  oulr  phar- 
jnacopceias,  had  formerly  a  place  in  them  under  the 
title  oi  aqua  cortlcum  aurant'iorum  fpirltuofa.  It  is  con- 
fiderably  ftronger  of  the  orange-peel  than  the  fiiinplc 
water ;  and  it  is  ufed  a«  an  ufetul  cordial,  fl-omachic^ 
and  carminative. 

Aromatic  /pint.  Suec. 

Takc'of  the  tops  of  rofcmary,  a  pound  and  an  half;  tops 
of  milfoil,  thyme,  each  half  a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit, 
16  pounds;  macerate  for  two  days,  and  draw  aS 
by  diftillation  eight  pounds.  If  before  diftillation 
eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  added,  it  forms  the  ace- 
tated  aromatic  fpirit. 

Thefe  preparations  c!o  not  differ  materially  from  the 
fpirit  of  rofeniary  or  Hungary  water  ;  for  on  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  r6femary  their  medicinal  properties 
may  be  confidered  a«  chiefly  depending.  They  are 
often  employed,  particularly  for  external  purpofes,  and 
for  impregnating  the  air  with  their  vapours,  to  deftroy 
the  influence  of  febrile  contagions. 

AntlSerlc  fpirit.  Gen. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  an  ounce  and  an  lialf  ? 
reAified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a  pound.  Dift.il  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  oil  fwimming  above  in  the 
receiver  be  feparated  from  the  falurated  fpirit, which 
is  to  be  preferved  for  ufe. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  thi«  combination  of  oil 
of  turpentine  with  ardent  fpirit  will  furnifh  an  effttftual 
folvent  for  biliary  calculi.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
•name  here  given  it ;  but  although  it  may  have  fuch  an 
"effe<5l  when  copioufly  applied  to  the  calculi  in  a  glafs 
veffel ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  expeftcd  when  it  is  taken 
into  the  ftonsach, -and  can  only  reach  them  in  the  courfe 
of  circulation. 

Ch  ap.  XIX.    J^eco^ions  and  infufwns. 

Water,  the  direft  menilruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
extrafts  readily  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of  ve- 
getables. Its  aftion,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe;  the  refinous  and  oily  principles  being,  in  moft 
vegetables,  fo  intimately  blended  with  the  gummy  and 
faline,  as  to  be  in  part  taken  up  along  with  them  : 
foma  of  the  Tefinous  cathartics,  and  moft  of  the  aro- 
matic herbs,  as  well  as  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  to 
water  the  greateft  part  of  their  fmell,  tafte,  and  medi- 
cinal virtue.  Even  of  the  pure  effential  oils,  and  odor- 
ous refins  of  vegetables,  feparated  from  the  other  prin- 
ciples, water  imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour  ;  and  by  the 
artificial  admixture  of  gummy  or  faline  matter,  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made  foluble  in 
Water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diffolves  only  certain  determi- 
■ate  quantities  :  by  applying  heat,  it  is  generally  en- 
ibled  to  take  up  more  than  it  caa  do  jn  the  cold,  and 

V©i.  XIV.  Pait  I. 
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this  In  propoirtirHi  to  tTie  degree  of  licat ;  'btrt  as  the  'Prcpara. 
liquor  cools,  this  additional  quantity  ff parates,  and 
the  water  retains  no  more  than  it  would  have  diffolved  t;on3,^°'  " 
without  heat.    With  gummy  fubftances,  on  the  other  u— -y— — J 
hand,  it  unites  unlim!tedly,diffblving  move  and  more  of 
them  till  it  lofes  its  fluidity.  Heat  expedites  the  aftion 
of  the  water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take  up  ffsore 
than  it  would  do  by  allowing  it  longer  time  in  the 
cold.     The  aftive  parts  extrafted  from  moft  vege- 
tables by  water,  and  oils  and  refins  made  foluble  in 
water  by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum,  partake  of 
this  property  of  pure  gums,  being  foluble  without  fa- 
turation. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vegetables  in  a  frclTi 
ftate,while  their  oily,  refinous  and  other  active  parts  are 
already  blended  with  a  watery  fluid,  would  yield  their 
virtues  to  water  -more  freely  and  nvore  plentifully  thart 
when  their  native  raoifture  has  been  diflipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience,  however,  (hows,  that  dry  vegetables 
in  general  give  out  mdre  than  frefh  ones,  wat«r  feera- 
ing  to  have  little  aftion  upon  them  in  their  recent 
ftate.  If,  of  two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one  be  in- 
fufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the  other  dried,  and  then 
infufed  in  the  ^ike  quantity  of  wat-er  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the  dry  herb  will  be 
remarkably  the  ftrongeft  :  and  the  cafe  appears  to  be 
the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables  that  have  been  tried; 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed  in  this  chapter,  it 
is  to  be  underftood  that  the  fubjtfts  muft  be  moderate- 
ly and  newly  dried,  unlefs  when  they  are  exprefsly  or- 
dered to  be  taken  frefti ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  to  be  ♦ 
judged  that  their  virtues  are  deftroyed  or  impaired  by 
drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  vegetables  are  commu- 
nicated to  water  along  with  their  medicinal  matter  ; 
many  Impart  a  colour  different  from  their  own;  and 
others,  though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep  colour  them- 
felves,  give  fcarcely  any  to  the  menftruum.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red  fiowers ;  of  the  fe- 
cond,  the  leaves  of  moft  plants  4  of  the  third,  fome  of 
the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkfpur. 
Acid  liquors  change  the  infufions  of  moft  flowers,  the 
yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a  red  ;  and  alkalis,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  to  a  green. 

From  animal  fubftances  water  extrafts  the  gelati. 
nons  and  nutritious. parts;  whence  glues,  jellies,  broths, 
&c. ;  and  along  with  thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  aftivity,  as  the  acrid  matter  of  cantharides.  It 
diftblvcs  alfo  fome  portion  of  calcined  calcareous  earths, 
both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  adlion  on  any  other  kind  of  earthy  matter. 

The  effed  of  boiling  differs  from  that  of  infufion  in 
fome  material  particulars.  One  of  the  moft  obvioui 
differences  is,  that  as  the  efTential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide,  are  volatile  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling  along 
with  the  watery  fteam,  and  thus  are  loft  to  the  remain- 
ing ^ecoftion  ;  whereas  both  in  cold,  and  fometimes 
in  hot  infufions,  they  are  preferved  ;  although  in  the 
latter  they  are  by  no  means  perfeAly  fo.  Odorous 
fubftances,  and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues  depend 
on  their  volatile  parts,  are  therefore  unfit  for  this 
treatment.  The  foluble  parts  of  thefe  may,  ncver- 
thelefs,  be  united  in  this  form  with  thofe  bodies  of  a 
mor«  fixed  nature,  by  boiling  the  latter  till  their  vlr- 
.3  C  tuea 
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tues  be  fufficicntly  exfcra^ied,  and  then  infufing  the 
former  in  this  dcco^lion. 

The  extraftion  of  the  virtue  of  the  fubjefl  is  ufual- 
w  ly  promoted  or  accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat ;  but  thia 
rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is  cortiTiionly  fuppofed  to  I;e. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  Peruvian  bark  gives 
out  its  virtue  more  perfeftly  by  cold  Infufion  than  by 
coftion.  In  fome  cafes,  boihng  occafions  a  manifeil 
difunion  of  the  principles  of  the  fubje6t :  thus,  when 
ftlmonds  are  triturated  with  cold  water,  their  oil,  blend- 
ed with  the  mucilaginous  or  other  folublc  matter  of 
the  almond,  unites  with  the  water  into  a  milky  liquor 
called  an  emuljion  :  but  on  boiling  them  in  water,  the 
oil  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  ;  and  if  the  moll 
perfed  emulficn  be  made  to  boil,  a  like  feparation  bap- 
pens. 

This  alfo  appears  to  take  place,  though  in  a  lefs 
evident  manner,  in  boiling  fundry  other  vegetables  ; 
thus  tobacco,  afarum,  and  ipecacuanha,  lofe  their  ac- 
tive powers  by  boiling  :  nor  does  it  appear  that  this 
change  is  efFe6ted  merely  by  the  difcharge  of  volatile 
parts.  From  fome  late  experiments,  it  has  been  founds 
that  the  diftilled  water  of  ipecacuanha  was  infinitely 
kfs  emetic  than  the  infufion  from  which  it  was  diftilled, 
and  that  the  boiling  liquor  gradually  aflumes  a  bkck 
colour,  indicating  fome  kind  of  decoropofidon  of  parts : 
the  fame  circumftances  probably  take  place  in  boiling 
tobacco,  afarum,  and  perhaps  all  vegetables  whatever, 
though  from  their  not  producing  fuch  fenfible  opera- 
tions on  the  living  body,  they  cannot  be  fo  clearly  dif- 
covered  as  in  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  or  afarum.  The  ex- 
periments we  allude  to  were  made  by  Dr  Irving,  when 
a  ftudent  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  they  gain- 
ed him  the  prize  given  by  the  Harveian  Society  of 
that  place,  for  the  bed  experimental  inquiry  con- 
cerning ipecacuanha. 

It  is  for  the  above-mentioned  reafons  that  we  think 
many  of  the  infufions  rtiould  be  made  with  cold  water: 
it  is,  however,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  not 
always  abfoluteiy  neceffary,  and  in  extemporaneous 
praftice  it  may  be  often  very  inconvenient ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, proj>er  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  expeA- 
ed  from  this  more  tedious,  but  much  more  complete 
and  elegant,  method. 

Vinegar  extrafls  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal 
fubftances  in  tolerable  perfeftion  :  but  at  the  fame 
time  its  acidity  makes  a  remarkable  alteration  in  them, 
©r  fuperadds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  hence 
it  is  more  rarely  employed  with  this  intention  than 
purely  aqueous  or  fpirltuous  menftrua.  Some  drugs, 
however,  for  particular  purpofes,  vinegar  excellently 
aflifts,  or  coincides  with,  aa  fquills,  garlic,  ammoniac, 
and  others  :  and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid  is 
itfelf  principally  depended  on,  it  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  certain  vege- 
tables;  moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it 
their  fragrance,  together  with  a  fine  purplifh  or  red 
colour;  violets,  for  inftance,  if  frefh  parcels  of  them 
are  infufed  in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a  little  time» 
communicate  to  the  liquor  a  pleafant  flavour,  and  deep 
purplifh  red  colour.  Vinegar,  like  other  acids,  added 
to  watery  infufions  or  decoctions,  generally  precipi- 
tates a  part  of  what  the  water  had  diHolved. 
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Take  of  drisd  marfhmallow  roots,  four  ouncea  ;  ralfins  Comp 
of  the  fun,  floned,  two  ounces;  water,  feven  pounds,  tiqn,. 

Boil  to  five  pounds  ;  place  apart  the  ftrained  liquor  ^ 

till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  then  pour  out  the  clear  37 
liquor. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  fubflituted  this  for  the 
more  complicated,  formula  of  XhtDecoSutn  ad  Nephrlticos 
of  their  former  pharmacopoeia,  and  it  fully  anfv/ers  the 
intentions  of  that  preparation :  it  is  intended  chiefly 
as  an  emollient,  to  be  liberally  drank  of  in  nephricic 
paroxyfms  ;  in  which  cafes,  by  fofteiiing  and  relaxing 
the  parts,  it  frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and  procures 
an  eafy  pafTage  for  the  fabulous  matter.  This  medi- 
cine is  now  made  more  fimple  than  before,  without 
any  diminution  of  its  virtue^  by  the  rejeftion  of  wild 
carrot  feed,  reftharrow  root,  figs,  linfeed,  and  liquorice. 
The  carrot  feeds  were  indeed  unfit  for  this  f(»rm,  as 
they  give  out  little  of  their  virtue  to  watery  liquors. 

Decodiion  of  hartJJiorn,  L. 

Take  of  burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn,  two  ounces  ; 

gum  arabic,  fix  drams ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil,  conrtantly  ffirring,  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain- 

This  decoftion  is  ufed  as  common  drink  in  acute 
difeafes  attended  with  a  loofenefs,  and  where  acrimo- 
nious humours  abound  in  the  primse  vise.  The  gum 
is  added,  in  order  to  render  the  hquor  lightly  gluti- 
nous, and  thus  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  of  the  calx  ; 
which  is  the  ingredient  on  which  the  colour,  but 
probably  not  the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  depends. 
Calcined  hartfhorn  has  no  quality  from  which  it  feems 
capable  either  of  confttinging  and  ftrengthening  the 
veffels,  giving  a  greater  degree  of  confitency  to  thin . 
fluids,  or  obtunding  acrimonious  humours.  It  blunts 
and  abforba  acid  juices  ;  but  acrimony  and  acidity  are 
very  different ;  there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attended  with  the  latter  ;  and 
few.  of  infants  are  unaccompanied  therewith.  Some 
have  propofed  ftarch  as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
decoftions ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  foft,  gelatinous^ 
farinaceous  fubftance  would  feem  to  be  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  earthy  calx.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
water  is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to  diffolve  any  part 
of  the  calx ;  and  that  in  the  decoftion,  the  earth  is 
only  difFufed  in  fubflantce  through  the  water,  as  it 
would  be  by.  agitation. 

For  thefe  reafons,  this  formula  is  now  rejected  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  notwithftanding  the  reputa- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  Dr  Sydenham,  and  other 
names  of  the  firft  eminence.  But  as  an  abforbent  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  introduced, 
the  following  formula.  / 

Chaikjuhp.  E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce ;  pureft  refined  fu-  ^ 
gar,  half  an  ounce ;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ^ 
ounces ;  rub  them  together  ;  and  add  by  degrees, 
water,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  fpirituous  cinnanon 
water,  two  ounces.    Mix  them, 
la  the  former  edition  of  the  Ediaburgh  pharmsco- 
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pccla,  a  preparation  of  this  kind  had  the  title  of  decoc' 
turn  crftaceuntt  and  the  chalk  was  dire6ted  to  be  boiled 
with  the  water  and  gum.  In  the  prefent  formula,  the 
chalk  is  much  more  completely  fufpended  by  the  mu- 
cilage and  fugar,  which  lall  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture 
an  agreeable  tafte  ;  it  is  proper  to  employ  the  fineft 
'  fugar,  as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds  might 
form  with  the  chalk  a  kind  of  fait.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aromatic,  by 
fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon,  or  its  oil, 
'by  means  of  the  mucilage  and  fugar  :  the  .method  here 
dlrefted  is,  however,  kfs  exceptionable  in  this  than  in 
many  other  preparations,  as  the  precipitated  matter  of 
the  fplrltuous  water  will  probably  be  invifcattd  in  the 
faccharine  and  mucibginous  matter.  This  is  a  very 
elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufeful  re- 
medy in  difeafes  arifing  from,  or  accompanied  with, 
acidity  in  the  primae,  viae.  It  has  been  mo  ft.  frequent- 
ly employed  in  fluxes  proceeding  from  chat  caufe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  mucilage  ferves  to  keep  the 
chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  it  alfo  confiderably  improves 
its  virtues  by  Iheathing  the  internal  furface  of  the  in- 
ttftines  fo  often  abraded  in  thtfe  afFeflions.  It  is  in- 
deed probable,  that  chalk,  as  being  fomewhat  atlrin- 
gent,  is  in  fome  of  thefe  complaints  preferable  to  mag- 
nefia  ;  both,  however,  are  improper  in  dyfentery,  or 
other  fluxes  attended  with  putrefcent  matter  in  the 
primas  via:,  or  a  general  tendency  td  a  putrefaction  of 
the  fluids. 

DecoSlion  of  Peruvian  bark.  L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce;  dillilled 
water,  one  pint  and  three  ounces.  Boil,  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, in  a  covered  velfel,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 

Although  a  cold  watery  infufion  of  bark  is  in  ge- 
neral preferable  to  any  decoClion,  yet  this  form  has  at 
leaft  the  advantage  of  being  more  quickly  prepared. 
And  the  decoftion  here  direCled,  which  is  boiled  only 
for  a  fliort  time,  and  ftrained  while  hot,  is  preferable 
to  any  other. 

This  d«codion  fliould  be  palTed  only  through  a  coarfe 
ftrainer,  and  drank  while  turbid  :  if  fuffered  to  ftandtill 
clear, the  more  efficacious  parts  of  the  bark  will  fubllde. 
We  have  formerly  obferved,  that  the  virtues  of  this 
drug  tonfift  chiefly  in  its  refinous  fubftance,  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted  out  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  remains  only  partially  fufpended  in  that 
menftruum. 

'DecoBion  for  a  cl^er, 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  mallow,  one  ounce  ;  dried 
•  camomile-flowers,  half  an  ounce ;  water,  one  pint. 
Boil,  and  ftrain. 

The  title  of  this  decodion  fufficiently  exprelFca  its 
ufe,  as  the  bafis  of  glyftcrs.  The  ingredients  ftiould 
be  very  lightly  boiled,  or  at  leaft  the  camomile  flowers 
Ihould  not  be  put  in  till  towards  the  end,  a  part  of 
their  virtue  being  foon  loft  by  boiling. 

Dectffton  for  fomentation.  L. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  fouthernwood,  the  dried 
tops  of  fea  wormwood,  dried  camomile  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  ;  dried  bay-leaves,  half  an  ounce  ;  diftilled 
water,  fix  pints.  Boil  them  a  little,  and  Arain. 


Common  decoBton.  E. 


eruptions,  particularly  in  tinea  capitis.  But  where  the 
incruftations  are  entirely  removed,  leaving  a  very  ten- 
der flcin,  it  is  neccflary  that  the  dccoftion  fliould  be 
diluted  previous  to  its  employment. 

Deco£lion  of  barley.  X,. 

Take  of  pearl-barley,  two  ounces  ;  diftilled  water,  four 
pints.  The  barley  being  firft  waflied  with  cold  wa-» 
ter  from  the  adhering  impurities,  pour  upon  it  about 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  barley  a  little 
time.  This  water  being  thrown  away,  add  the  di- 
ftilled water,  boiling,  to  the  barley  j  boil  it  to  two 
pints,  and  ftrain. 

Compound  decoSion  of  barley.  L. 

Take  of  the  decoflion  of  barley,  two  pints ;  rilfins, 
ftoned,  figs,  fliced,  each  two  ounces;  liquorice- root, 
fliccd  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  diftilled  water, 
one  pint.    Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 

Barley-<water.  E. 

Take  of  pearl  barley,  two  ounces  ;  water,  five  pints. 
Firft  wafli  the  barley  from  the  mealy  matter  that 
adheres  to  it  with  fome  cold  water  ;  then  boil  it  a 
little  with  about  half  a  pint  of  frcfli  water,  which 
will  acquire  a  confiderablc  tinge,  from  it.  Throw 
away  this  tinged  water  ;  put  the  barley  into  the  five 
pints  of  boiling  water  prefcribed  ;  and  continue  the 
boiling  till  half  the  water  be  wafted. 
Th«fe  liquors  are  to  be  drank  freely  as  a  diluter,  in 
fevers  and  other  diforders ;  hence  it  is  of  confequcnce 
that  they  fliould  be  prepared  fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and 
agreeable  as  poffiblc  ;  for  this  reafon  they  are  infcrted 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  feveral  circumftanccs 
which  contribute  to  their  elegance  fet  down ;  if  any 
one  of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  Icfs  grate- 
2C2  fui. 
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Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce ;  carvy  feeds,  Compofu 

half  an  ounce  ;  water,  five  pounds.  Boil  for  a  quar-^'^"^-  

ter  of  an  hour,  and  ftrain.  ' 
This  decodtion  is  intended  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  both  the  foregoing.    It  is  Icfs  loaded  with  ingre- 
dients than  either,  but  not  perhaps  for  that  reafon  the 
lefs  ufeful. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged,  that  thefc  impreg- 
nations are  for  the  moft  part  unneceflary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  glyfters  ;  and  in  ordinary  cafes  the  weight  of 
the  water  ufually  folicita  a  difcharge  before  thefe  me- 
dicines can  produce  any  effeft. 

As  to  fomentations,  their  virtues  in  our  opinion  are 
totally  to  be  afcribcd  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  wa- 
ter. And  when  the  herbs  themfclves  are  applied,  they 
a£l  only  as  retaining  heat  aai  moifture  for  a  longer 
time. 

DecoSion  of  hellebore.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one 
ounce  ;  diftilled  water,  two  pints  ;  redllfied  fpirit  of 
wine,  two  ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to 
one  pint ;  and,  the  liquor  being  cold  and  ftrained, 
add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

White  hellebore,  as  wc  formerly  obferved,  is  now 
very  rarely  employed  internally  ;  and  the  prefent  for- 
mula is  entirely  intended  for  external  ufe.  Rccourfe 
is  fometimes  had  to  it  with  advantage  in  cutaneous 
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However  trivial  medicines  of  this  clafs  may  ap-  This  compound  decodiou  is  an  ekgant  mode  of  pre-  Pr 
pear  to  be,  they  are  of  greater  irupcrtance  in  the  cure  paring  an  article  once  higlily  celebrated  under  the  title  "° 
of  acute  difeafes  than  many  more  elaborate  prepara-   of  the  Lijbon  did  drink.  That  formula,  for  a  long  tirae  ^ 

after  its  lirft  introduction  into  Brituin,  was  kept  a  k- 
cret ;  but  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparation  was 
at  length  piiblilTied  in  the  Phyfical  and  Literary  Eflaya 
of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro-  A-nd  of  the 
formula  there  given,  which  is  in  many  refpeits  an  ua- 
chemical  one,  the  prcfent  may  jultly  be  confide  red  a* 
an  iniprovement.  Even  in  its  original  form,  but  fliil 
more  in  the  prefent  Itate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
it  furnilhes  us  with  a  very  ufeful  medicine,  particularly 
in  thofe  obftinate  ulcers  originating  from  venereal  in- 
Takc  of  guaiacum  faw-duft,  three  ounces  ;  raifins  of  fedtion,  which  refift  the  power  of  mercury.  And  it 
the  fun,  ftqned,  two  ounces  ;  faflafras  wood,  fhaved,  is  highly  probable,  that  its  good  cffefts  princJp^iliy  de- 
pend on  the  impregnation  it  receives  from  the  mezc- 
reon.  Perhaps,  however,  even  thus  improved,  it  i< 
more  complicated  and  expenfive  than  is  necelTary  :  it 
leaft  we  are  inclined  to  thuik,  that  every  advantage  de- 
rived from  it  may  with  equal  eafe  and  certainty  bo 
obtained  from  impregnating  with  the  mtzereon,  ia 
the  manner  here  directed,  a  fimple  decodlion  of  the 
guaiacum,  bardana,  or  althasa,  without  having  recourfc 
to  feveral  articles,  or  employing  one  fo  expenfive  as  the 
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Barley-water,  however,  is  much  more  frequently 
prepared  by  nurfes  than  apothecaries,  particularly  in 
us  limple  ftate.  The  compound  decoAion  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, and  may  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
the  decoAIon  of  m^arihmallows  of  the -Edinburgh  phar- 
niacopojia. 

DecoclioH  of  the  woods,  E. 


liquorice,  Iliced,  each  one  ounce ;  water,  ten  pounds 
Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with  the  water,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  to  the  confumpcion  of  one  half;  adding, 
towards  the  end,  the  falfafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
«ut  the  liquor ;  and  having  fuffered  it  to  reft  for 
fome  time,  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  feces  without 
€xpreffion 

This  decoftlon  is  very  well  contrived;,  and  if  its  ufe 
be  duly  continued,  it  will  do  great  fervice  in  fome  cu- 
taneous difeafes,  in  what  has  been  called  foulnefs  of  farfaparilla. 
the  blood  and  juices,  and  in  JCome  diforders  of  the 
breaft  ;  particularly  in  phlegmatic  habits.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  ufed  as  an  afliftant  in  a 
courfe  of  mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives ;  the  pa- 
tient in  either  cafe  keepitig  warm,  in  order  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine.  The  faw-duft  expofes 
a  larger  furface  to  the  aftion  of  the  water  than  the 
lhavings,  directed  in  the  former  edition  of  the  pharma- 
coposia. 

DecoBion  of  farfaparilla, 

"Jake  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced,  fix  ounces  ;  dl- 
ftillcd  water,  eight  pints.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
with  an  heat  of  about  195";  then  take  out  the  root, 
and  bruife  it  ;  return  the  bruifed  root  to  the  liquor, 
and  again  macerate  it  for  two  hours.  '1  hen,  che 
liquor  being  boiled  to  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and 
ftrain. 

This  decoAion  is  an  article  in  very  common  ufe,,  par- 
ticularly in  venereal  uffeftions.  And  there  can  be  httle 
doubt,  that  by  this  procefs  the  medical  powers  of  the 
farfaparilla  are  fully  extraded.  But  it  has  of  late  been 
much  queftioned,  whether  this  article  be  in  any  degree 
intitled  to  the  high  cbarafter  which  was  once  given 
of  it,  Some,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  even 
difpofed  to  deny  its  poffefEng  any  medical  property 
whatever :  !>ut  the  general  opinion  is.  that  it  has  fome- 
what  of  a  diaphoretic  eifcft  ;  and  this  effeil  is  more 
readily  obtained  when  it  is  exhibited  under  the  form 
of  decodlion  than  under  any  other. 

Compound  decoSion  of  farfaparilla.  X«. 

Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced  and  bruifed,  fix 
ounces ;  bai  k  of  the  root  of  faflafras,  rafpings  of 
guaiacum-wood,  liquorice  root,  bruifed,  of  each  one 
ounce  ;  bark  of  the  root  of  mezereon,  three  drams  ; 
diftiiled  water,  ten  pints.  Macerate,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  for  fix  hours  ;  then  boil  it  down  to  five  pints, 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  me- 
•  «er€OB,  and  ftr^in  the  liquor, 


DiCoSion  of  feneha.  E. 

Take  of  feneka,  or  rattlefn  .kc  root,  one  ounce  ;  w;ater, 
two  pounds.  Boil  to  fixteen  ounces,  and  ftrain. 
The  rirtues  of  this  decodlion  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood  from  thofe  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared. 
The  dofe,in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic,  dr  arthritic 
complaints,  is  two  ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  according  to  its  effeft. 

D'ecoBion  of  elm.  L. 

Take  of  the  freih  inner  bark  of  elm,  bruifed,  four 
ounces ;  diftilied  water,  four  pints.  Boil  to  two 
pints,  and  ftrain. 

It  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  under  this  form 
of  decoftion,  that  the  elm-bark  has  been  employed  for 
combating  thofe  cutaneous  eruptions  again  ft  which  it 
has  of  late  been  fo.  highly  celebrated.  Any  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  it,  however,  in  adf  ual  praAice, 
by  no  means  confirms  the  very  favooiable  account 
which  fome  have  given  of  its  ufe. 


Mucilage  of  Jlarch.  L. 

Take  of  flarch,, three  drama  ;  diftiiled  water,  one  pint. 
Rub  the  ftarch,  by  degrees  adding  the  diftiiled  wa- 
ter ;  then  boil  it  a  little  time. 

The  mucilage  thus  formed  of  ftarch  is  very  ufcfuI 
for  anfwcring  thefe  purpofes  where  a  glutinous  fub- 
ftance  is  required,  and  in  particular  it  is  often  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  under  the  form  of  glyfter. 

Muclage  of  gum  arahic. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  powdered,  four  ounces ;  boiling 
diftiiled  water,  eight  ounces.  Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water  until  it  be  diflblved.  L. 
Take  of  gum  arabic,  beat  into  powder,  and  warm  wa- 
ter, each  equal  weights.  Digcft,  and  frequently  ftir 
them  till  the  gum  be  difTolTcdj  then  prefii  the  £olu< 
tioft  through  Uiien. 
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ta        It  is  very  necefikry  to  pafs  the  mucilage  through 
jnd    lJnen,in  order  to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other 
impiirities,  which  always  adhere  to  the  gum  ;  the  linen 
may  be  placed  in  a  funnel. 

Mucilaae  of  gum  arabic  is  very  ufeful  in  many  ope- 
jacions  in'pharmacy:  itiaalfo  much  ufed  for  properties 
peculiar  to  thofc  fiibftances  of  its  own  claTs,  and  ot  all 
the  gums  it  feems  to  be  the  pureft. 

Mucilage  of  gum  (ragacanth.  E. 

Take  of  gum  tragacanth,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  hot 
water,  eight  ounces.    Maceiate  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  mix  them,  by  rubbing  brilldy,  that  the  gum 
may  be  diflblved  ;  and  prefs  the  mucibgc  through 
lint  a  cloth.  . 
This  gum  is  more  difficultly  fobble  m  water  than 
:gum  arabic,  and  feems  to  be  confiderably  nnore  adhe- 
Sve  ;  it  is  therefore  fitter  for  forming  troches,  and 
fuch  like  purpofes.    It  has  been  thought  to  be  more 
peculiarly  « hat  has  been  called  z  peaoral,  than  the 
other  gums;  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  certaiiiiy 
founded.    This  mucilage  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the 
foregoing  in  thofe  operations  in  pharmacy  where  much 
tenacity  is  rec^uired  ;  as  in  the  fufpenfion  of  metctiry, 
■ex  other  ponderous  bodies. 

Mucilage  of  quince-feed.  L. 
Take  of  feeds  of  the  quince,  one  dram  ;  diftilled  wa- 
ler,  eight  ounces,  by  meafure.    Boil  with  a  flow 
fire  until  the  water  thickens ;  then  pafs  it  through 

linen.  ,  . 

This  is  a  pleafant  foft  mucilage,  of  a  lomewhat 
fweetifh  tafte,  and  a  hght  aj^rccablc  fmell :  in  thefe  re- 
fpeds,  and  in  its  eafy  folubility  in  water,  at  d.tiers 
from  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  to  which  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  fimilar  :  it  has  another  difference,  to 
its  difadvantage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  keep- 
ing. 

Compound  infujion  of  gentian.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  gentian,  one  dram;  frefh  OHter- 
rind  of  kmons,  half  an  ounct  ;  dried  outer  rnid  ot 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  and  an  he.U.  Boding  wa- 
ter, 12  ounces,  by  meiifuve.  Macerate  for  an  hour, 
and  flrain. 

Bitter  wfujion.  Y.. 
Take  of  gentian  root,  half  nn  ounce  ;  dried  peel  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  ;  coriander  feeds,  hair  a 
dram  ;  pioof-fpirit,  four  ounces  ;  water,  one  pound. 
Firll  pour  oa  the  fpirit,  and  three  hours  thereafter 
add  the  water ;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  a 
night,  and  ftrain. 

Thefe  formuis  do  not  materially  diller.  i  hat  ot 
the  London  college  is  the  moft  expeditious  mode  of 
preparation  ;  but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  pof- 
feffes  other  advantages,  which  arc  in  our  opinion  more 
than  fufficient  to  outweigh  that  cir«umftance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia the  water  was  direfted  to  be  boiling  :  this  was  at 
feaft  unnecefTary,  and  was  probably  liable  to  the_  ob- 
ieaions  obferved  againft  decoaions.  The  proof- fpmt 
is  alfo  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  bitter  infufion,  as  it 
now  ftands  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  :  befides 
^at  it  affifta  in  ex'crading  the  refmous  parts^  and  ftre- 
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ferving  the  infufion  from  fermentation,  it  communicates  ^^^P^J"^^ 
an  agreeable  pungency  to  the  liquor,  '^'o  a^f^er  in '^^'^^^^^^^ 
fome  meafure  thefe  intentions,  it  waS  formerly  diredted  ^^^^^^ 

to  add  to  the  filtrated  hquor  a  quantity  of  aromatic  

water.  This  was  certainly  a  piece  of  very  bad  phar- 
macy ;  for,  befides  that  the  fpirit  in  this  preparation, 
when  diluted  with  the  water  of  the  infufion,  was  now 
no  longer  able  to  retain  the  fufpended  matter,  it  would 
alfo  difpofe  the  infufion  to  part  with  its  proper  extrac- 
tive m  itter  ;  and  in  this  way  the  refinoas  niaiter  of  the  , 
aromatic  water,  and  the  guinmy  parta  of  the  bitter 
infufion,  would  both  in  fome  degree  feparate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel.  £y  the  formula  now  laid  down, 
the  infufion  contains  the  different  principles  of  the  in- 
gredient* in  a  manner  more  nearly  approaching  to  their 
natural  and  entire  ilatc. 


.Simj^le  infujjon  offenncu  L, 

Take  of  fenna,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  ginger,  powder-  3^ 

ed,  one  dram  ;   boiling  dillillcd  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  velFel;  and 

the  liquor  being  cold,  ftrain  it. 

This,  although  a  fimplc,  is  a. very  elegant  infufion 
of-  fenna,  the  ginger  afting  as  an  ufeful  corrigent. 
■But  if  the  fenuu  were  employed  to  the  quantity  ot  a 
dram  and  an  half  or  two  drams  only,  with  the  fame 
raenllruum,  in  place  of  the  quantity  here_  ordered,  it 
would  be  a  no  Icis  ufeful  medicine,  and  might  be  cm- 
ployed  for  one  dofe,  as  it  is  beft  when  frefh.  Of  the 
piefent  infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is- a  fufficient  dofe. 

lartarized  wfuftonvf fenna.  L. 

Take  of  fenna>  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  coriander  feeds,  394^ 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  cryflals  of  tartar,  two  drams; 
difiilled  water,  one  pint.  liifFolve  the  cijllals  of 
tartar  by  boiUng  in  the  w^ater  ;  then  pour  the  water, 
as  yet  boiling,  on.  the  fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate 
for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veffel,  and  ftrain  when 
cold. 

In  the  laft  edition-  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
this  had  the  UHmc  of  infufum  fnn<£  commune. 

Fonr.ci  iy  an  alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  infufisn  of 
fenna  initead  of  the  acid  one  here  direfted.  The  fivtt 
was  fuppofed  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine, by  fuperadd-ng  a  degree  of  purgative  virtue  of 
its  own,  and  by  enabhng  the  water  to  extradt  fome- 
what  more  from  the  capital  ingredient  than  it  would 
be  capable  of  doing  byitfelf ;  while  acids  were  alleged 
to  have  rather  a  contrary  effeft.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  luihciently  fhown,  that  alkaline  falts  increafe 
the  cffciil:veiiefs  of  the  fenna,  while  cryftab  of  tartar 
confi.lerahly  improve  the  colour  of  the  infufion,  and 
likewife  render  the  Ulte  to  Ibme  ptrfons  lefs  difagrce- 
able.  Soluble  tartar  ihould  feem  a  good  ingredient  to 
thefe  kfhds  of  ccmpofitions,  as  it  not  only  improves 
the  tafte,  but  promotes  the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine  :  this  addition  alfo  renders  the  ixifufion 
apt  to  gripe,  or  occafion  flatulencies. 

Infufion  of  tamarinds  ivith  fenna.  JE. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  fix  drams ;  cryflals  of  tartar,  fenna, 
each  one  dram  ;  coriander  feeds,  halt  a  dram  ;  brown 
fugarcandy,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  eight 
ouncc3.  Macerate  in  a  clofe  earthen  veflel  which 
has  not  b€«B  vitrified  with  lead  j  ftir  the  liquornoMr 

;jmd- 
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anil  then,  an3  after  It  has  ftood  four  hours  ftrain  it. 
It  may  alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  &c.  the 
quantity  of  fenna. 
«'  Both  this  and  the  former  Infufions  might  be  made 
with  cold  water.  By  this  means  the  aromatic  quality 
of  the  coriander  feeds  would  probably  be  extrafted  in 
a  more  perfea  ftate  ;  but  the  cry  Hals  of  tartar  are  fo 
difficultly  fohihle  in  cold  water,  that  for  extempora- 
neous ufe  it  is  in  fome  meafure  necefTary  to  prepare 
them  in  the  manner  here  direfted.  It  is  not  indeed 
probable,  that  when  fiich  foluble  matters  as  acids  and 
-lugar  are  preftnted  to  water,  the  water  lhall  be  able  to 
extraft^  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  finer  volatile  part  of 
nromatics  as  to  aiford  any  confiderable  flavour  to  the 
liquor.  Where  an  aromatic  is  required,  we  would 
therefore  propofe,  that  feme  ag^reeablc  aromatic  water 
fhould  be  tnixed  with  the  liquor  immediately  before 
f'.vallowing  it ;  or  that  a  quantify  of  aromatic  oil  fhouid 
be  incorporated  with  the  cold  infufion  by  means  of 
gum,  or  a  part  of  the  fugar  which  might  be  referved 
tor  that  purpofe.  It  is  a  very  necefTary  caution  not 
toi  make  this  infufion  in  veffels  glazed  with  lead,  other- 
wife  the  acid  mi^ht  corrode  the  lead,  and  communicate 
its  poifonous  efFeAs  to  the  infufion. 

Both  thefe  infufions  are  mild  and  ufeful  purges;  the 
latter  in  particular  is  exoellently  fuited  for  delicate 
ftomachs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  very  much  calcu- 
lated for  febrile  and  other  acute  difeafes.  It  is  ob- 
■fervahle,  that  fugar  added  to  neutral  falts  rather  in- 
vcreafes  than  diminifiies  their  naufeoufnefs ;  but  when 
ufed  along  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  tamarinds,  or  a  fdt 
■yvherein  the  acid  predominates,  as  in  eryftals  of  tartar, 
it  is  found  very  much  to  improve  their  tafte.  The 
acid  in  this  infufion,  or  rather  the  combination  of  acid 
and  fweet,  are  found  to  cover  the  tafle  of  the  fenna 
very  effeftually:  the  aromatic  ferves  alfo  the  fame 
purpofe,  l)Ut  would  perhaps  be  better  applied  in  the 
way  above  propofed. 

Infufion  of  the  rofe.  JL. 

Take  of  red  rofe-buds,  the  heels  being  cut  o£F,  half  an 
ounce  ;  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  three  drams  ;  boiling 
diftilled  water,  two  pints  and  a  half ;  double-refined 
fugar,  one  ounce  and  a  half.  To  the  water,  firll 
poured  on  the  petals  in  a  glafs  veflel,  add  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid,  aiid  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  1  :quor  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Irfuf on,  commonly  calkd  itnflure  of  ro/es.  E. 
Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce ;  boiling  water, 
five  pounds;  vitriolic  acid,  one  dram  ;  white  fugar, 
two  ounces.    Macerate  the  rofes  with  the  boiling 
water  in  an  unglazed  veffel  four  hours  ;  then  having 
poured  on  the  acid,  ttrain  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
fugar.  ^ 
Some  have  dircAed  the  vitriolic  acid  to  be  dropped 
upon  the  rofes  before  the  water  is  put  to  them:  but 
this  method  is  certainly  faulty  ;  for  fuch  of  the  rofes 
as  this  cauftic  liquor  falls  on  undiluted  will  be  burnt 
«p  by  it,  and  have  their  texture  dcftroyed.  Others 
have  made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in  water  firft,  and 
then  added  the  acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if  this 
^cid  be  added  to  the  water,  it  would  weaken  its  power 
as  a  menftruum;  but  whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will 
hinder  the  water  from  extracling,  it  muft  precipitate 
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if  added  aft-rwards ;  though,  m  this  prcpsration,  the 
vitriolic  acid  bears  fo  fmall  3  proportion  to  the  water, 
that  its  efFeftg  in  this  refpefl  will  be  very  little  ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  of  little  confequence  which  of  th  e  two 
ways  be  followed,  only  that  by  the  above  formula  the 
veflels  are  expofed  a  (horter  time  to  the  aftion  of  the 
acid.  The  infufion  fhould  be  made  in  a  glafs  or  ftone- 
ware  veffel,  rather  than  a  glazed  earthen  one  ;  for  the 
acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode  the  glazing  of  the  latter. 

This  infufion  is  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  makes 
a  very  grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hjemorrhagie  s,  and 
in  all  cafes  which  require  mild  coolers  and  fuballrin- 
gents.  It  is  fometimes  taken  with  bolufes  or  elec= 
tuaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewifc  makes  a  good  gargle. 
But  although  in  our  pharmacopoeias  it  has  its  name 
from  the  rofes,  yet  its  virtues  are  to  be  afcribed  chiefly, 
or  perhaps  folely,  te  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Infufion  of  rhubarb.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half^in  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  eight 
ounces  ;  fpirituous  cinnamon  water,  one  ounce.  Ma- 
cerate  the  rhubarb  in  a  glafs  veflel  with  the  boiling 
water  for  a  night ;  then  having  added  the  cinnamoa 
water,  ftrain  the  liquor. 

In  this  infufion  cold  water  might  perhaps  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage ;  we  alfo  objea  to  the  fpiritu- 
ous cinnamon-water  on  the  fame  grounds  as  we  did 
before  to  the  aromatic  water  in  the  bitter  infufion  of 
the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  beft;  prepara- 
tions of  rhubarb  when  defigned  as  a  purgative  ;  v/ater 
extfaaing  its  virtue  more  efleftualty  than  either  vinous 
or  fpirituous  menftnia.  in  this  refpeft  rhubarb  differs 
from  moft  of  the  other  vegetable  cathartics ;  and  we 
think  the  London  college  might  have  given  it  a  place 
in  their  pharmacoposia  as  well  as  the  wine  or  tinAure 
of  rhubarb. 

L'tme'ivater, 

Take  of  quicklime,  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  diftilled 
water,  twelve  pints.  Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a 
covered  vefl"el  for  an  hour ;  then  pour  ofl^  the  hquor, 
which  keep  in  a  clofe  veflcl.  L. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  frefli-'burnt  quicklime,  put  it  in- 
to  an  earthen  veflel,  and  gradually  fprinklc  on  it 
four  ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  veffel  ftiut  while 
the  lime  grows  hot  and  falls  into  powder  ;  then  pour 
on  It  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime 
thoroughly  with  the  water  by  ftirring.  After  the 
lime  has  fubfided  renew  the  ftirring ;  and  let  thi« 
be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keeping  the  veflel 
fliut  (during  the  ebulhtion),  that  the  accefs  of  the 
air  may  be  the  more  effeftually  prevented.  Laftly 
let  the  water  be  filtered  through  paper  placed  in  a 
funnel  clofe  fliut  at  its  top  5  and  it  muft  be  kept  in 
very  clofe  veflels.  E. 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water  by  degrees  to  the 
lime  is,  that  when  poured  on  at  once  it  reduces  the 
external  part  to  a  kind  of  muddy  fubftance,  or  foft 
pafte,  which  in  fome  mcafure  defends  the  internal  part 
from  being  afted  on  by  the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of  water  in  the  two 
above  prefcriptions  occafion  any  fenfible  difference  in 
the  ftrength  of  the  produd  :  the -quicklime  is  far  from 
y  Hiding  all  its  foluble  parts  to  either  proportion  ;  the 

remainder 
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-  remalndtr  giving  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  many  frcfh 
quantities  of  water,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the  firft. 
Thecautionof  keeping  the  water  in  clofe-ftopped  veffels 
ought  to  be  ftriftly  attenc'ed  to ;  for  in  open  ones  the 
calcareons  matter  difTclved  in  the  liquor  foon  begins  to 
feparate,  and  forms  a  white  crud  on  the  furfacc.  This 
cruft  is  not  of  a  faline  nature,  as  fome  have  imagined  ; 
hut  an  iiifipid  earth,  no  longer  mifcible  with  watery 
liquors.  The  theory  of  the"  produftion  of  this  earth 
will  be  eafily  underftood  from  what  we  have  fa;d  on 
the  article  Fixtn  Air.  The  feparation  firft  tfkes 
place  at  the  furface,  as  being  the  part  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  common  air.  As  long  as  the  cruft  re- 
mains entire,  the  clofenefs  of  its  texture  fo  excludes 
the  air,  that  the  rell  of  the  matter  flill  remains  im- 
pregnated with  lime  ;  but  when  this  pellicle  is  broken 
l.y  any  means,  it  foon  finks  to  th^.  bottom,  and  ex- 
pofes  a  new  furface  for  the  feparation  of  the  lime.  In 
this  way  a  fucceffion  of  crufts  and  precipitations  are 
formed,  till  the  whole  of  the  once  cauftrc  and  foluble 
.  quk  klime  is  now  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in 
the  ftate  of  a  mild  infoluble  earth,  leaving  the  water 
perfeftly  infipid. 

The  formation  of  thefe  crufts,  and  their  fucceffivc 
precipications,  are  owing  to  the  abforption  of  fixed 
air,  or  aerial  acid,  from  the  atmofphere;  and  the  mild 
infoluble  ftate  of  thefe  precipitations  is  alfo  owing  to 
the  fame  caufe. 

The  diftilled  water  recommended  by  the  London 
college  is  certainly  preferable  to  common  fountain  wa- 
ter ;  the  purity  of  which  can  rarely  be  depended  on. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of  great  fcrvice  ill 
fcrofulous  complaints ;  but  perhaps  on  no  very  good 
foundation.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed  both  Internally  and 
externally  for  various  affections  of  the  flcn  It  feems 
to  he  very  confiderably  aftringent,  and  has  been  ufeful 
in  fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  in  diabetes,  leucorrhcea, 
and  in  fundry  other  difordcrs  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
or  debility  of  the  folids. 

Its  more  common  ufe  Is  in  affeftlons  of  the  ftbmacH 
accompanied  with  acidity  and  fktulence.  For  which 
la  ft  complaint,  the  mild  or  aerated  earths  are  lefti 
proper,  oa  account  of  the  feparation  of  air  on  iheir 
meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  ftomach.  Lime-wa- 
ter is  alfo  capable  of  diffolving  mucus  ;:  and  may  there- 
fore be  ufed  where  a'  redundance  of  the  inteftinal  mu- 
cm  affords  a  nidus  for  worms,  or  gives  rife  to  other 
con^glaints.  It  has  alfo  been  found,  that  lime-water 
injc<Sed  into  the  anus  imraediately  kills  afcaridcs.  The 
lithontriptic  powers  of  lime-water  feem  at  prefent  to 
be  much  doubted.  Lime-water  is  given  in  dofes  pro- 
portioned CO  the  nature  of  the  complaints  ;  in  fome 
cafes,  as  in  diabetes,  It  may  be  given  in  divided  por- 
tions to  the  extent  of  two  quarts  a-day.  It  is  ufed 
externally  for  walhing  what  are  called  foui  or  ill-condi' 
tton:  d  ulcers  ;  It  Is  alfo  injeded  into  the  vagina  and  other 
^rcB  affected  with  preternatural  difcharges  from  laxity. 
The  ufte  of  lime-water  in  fcurvy  is  very  doubtful. 

Vinegar  of  /quills. 

T.ake  of  fquiUs,  dried,  one  pound  ;  vinegar,  fix  pints ; 
proof-fpirit,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  fquills  in 
the  vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
for  fourrand-twcnty  houra  j  then  prefa  out  the  li- 
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quor,  and  fet  it  by  that  the  ^eces  may  ftibfide :  laft.  Pfepara- 
ly,  pour  ©ff  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  fpirit.  jC.^'on*  and 
Take  of  dried  root  of  fquills,  two  ounces ;  diftilled  JJoq^P"^'* 
vinegar,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  reftified  fpirit  ^^—.a 
of  wine,  three  ounces.    Macerate  the  fquills  with 
the  vinegar  cflght  days;  then  prcfs  out  the  vinegar, 
to  which  add  the  fpirit  ;  and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  h'quor.  E. 
Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine  of  great  antiquity  ; 
we  find  in  a  treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  account 
of  Its  preparation,  and  of  many  particular  virtues  then 
afcribed  to  it.    U  is  a  very  powerful  ftimulant,  aperi- 
ent, and  what  is  called  an  attenuant  of  tenacious  juices  ; 
and  hence  It  is  frequently  ufed,  with  great  fuccefs. 
In  diforders  of  the  breaft  occafioned  by  a  load  of  thick 
phlegm,  and  for  promoting  urine  In  hydropic  cafes. 
The  dofe  of  this  medicine  is  from  a  dram  to  half  aa 
ounce  :  where  crudities  abound  in  the  firft  pnlfa^es,  it 
may  be  given  at  firft  in  a  larger  dofe,  to  evacuate  them 
by  vomiting.    It  is  moft  conveniently  exhibited  along 
with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  waters, 
which  prevent  the  naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in 
fraall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occafion. 

Aromatic  vinegar,  Suec. 

Take  of  tops  of  rofemary,  leaves  of  fage,  each  four  aqoc? 

ounces ;  flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces ;  cloves 

two  drams  ;  vinegar,  eight  pounds.    Macerate  for 

four  days,  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  ftrain  It. 

This  may  be  confidered  as  an  elegant  improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  a  place  in  the  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, under  the  title  of  acetum prophylaaicunii  which 
contained  not  only  the  prefent  articles,  but  alfo  a  con- 
fufed  farrago  of  others,  as  wormwood,  rue,  garlic, 
cinnamon,  &c. 

It  la  faid,  that  during  the  plague  at  MarfelUes,  four 
perfons,  by  the  ufe  of  the  acetum  prophylaftlcum  as  a 
prefervative,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes  ofthofewho 
were  infefted  :  that  under  colour  of  thofe  fervices,  they 
robbed  both  the  fick  and  the  dead  :  and  that  one  of  them 
being  afterwards  apprehended,  faved  himfelf  from  the. 
gallows  by  dlfcovering  the  remedy.  The  preparation 
was  hence  called  Vinaigre  des  quatre  voleurs  ;  *'  The 
vinegar  of  the  four  thieves."  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  vinegar,  impregnated  with  aniifeptlc  vegetables, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  prevent  the  efFedls  of  con- 
tagious air.  And  In  the  prefent  aromatic  vinegar  we 
have  a  ftronger  and  better  impregnation,  than  from  the 
numerous  articles  which  were  before  employed.  We 
are  far,  however,  from  imagining  that  it  will  be  able 
to  counteraA the  contagion  of  the  plague  :  but  it  may- 
on  different  occafions  be  more  powerful  than  vinegar 
in  Its  fimple  ftate,  for  impregnating  with  antifeptic  va- 
pours the  chambers  of  the  fick. 


Vinegar  of  rofes,  Saec. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  red  rofes  dried,  any  quantity  ; 

add  to  them  twelve  times  tlieir  weight  oi  vinegar. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

This  has  been  chiefly  ufed  for  embrocatmg  the  head 
and  temples  in  fome  kinds  of  headath,  &c.  in  which 
it  has  now  and  then  been  of  fervice.  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed  for  certain  cafes  of  ophthalmia.  But  before  it 
3  can 
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m  'b^  applied  to  tlie  cyw,  it  wili  is  geiueral  reqiwre  to 
be  diluted  with  water. 

Vinegar  of  had.  Succ- 

Tske  of  litharge,  triturated,  half  a  pounrl ;  vinegar, 
two  pounds.  Digeft  them  together,  frequently 
ftirring  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  rod,  till  the 
colour  of  blue  paper  be  aot  changed  hy  the  vnegar  ; 
preferve  for  ufe  the  clear  I  quor  which  i^  above  the 
fediment. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  tame  nature  ith  folut'ons  of  fu- 
^ar  of  lead,  or  acetatcd  cefufe,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is 
only  ufeJexternally  againft  cutaneouieruptions.rednefs, 
inflammations,  &c.  But  even  in  thcfe  cafes  fome  think 
ft  is  not  void  of  danger  :  and  it  is  alleged,  tliat  there 
are  examples  of  its  continued  ufe  having  occafioned 
lundry  ill  confequences.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  very 
doubtful.  But  by  means  of  the  acetated  cerufe  every 
purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  this  may  be  accomplifhed. 
This  liquor  differs  only  in  the  proportiona  from  the 
water  of  acetated  litharge  of  t^e  London  pharmaco- 
pceia. 

Vinegar  of  cokhicum.  Rofs. 

Take  of  the  recent  foot  of  colchibum  cut  into  fl'ces, 
one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  one  pound.  Macerat-e  wrth  a 
gentle  heat  for  two  days  :  then  ftraio  after  flight 
expreflion. 

Although  in  our  pharmacopoeias  a  place  be  given  to 
the  oxymel  and  fyrup  of  colchicum,  both  of* which  are 
formed  from  the  vinegar,  yet  the  vinegar  itfelf  is  not 
dircaed  to  be  kept  in  its  feparate  ftate  :  under  this 
form,  however,  it  may  often  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. 

Jnfvjion  of  Peruvian  lar\.  Suec. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  brnifcd,  an  ounce  and  a  half  ,; 

river  water,  boiling,  a  pound  and  a  half,  Digeft 

for  two  hours,  (haking  the  vefTel  frequently  ;  then 

ftraln  the  liquor  with  expreflion. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  gives  out  its  medical  properties  to  water 
not  lefs  readily  In  the  way  of  infufion  than  of  decoftion. 
And  in  the  former,  the  extraftive  matter  is  even  more 
in  a  ftate  of  folulion.  An  infufion,  however,  not  only 
more  elegant,  but  ftronger  than  the  prefent,  might 
be  obtained,  frotn  employing  cold  inftead  of  boiling 
water,  and  from  continuing  the  maceration  for  a  great- 
er length  of  time.  B-ut  in  whatever  manner  it  be  form- 
ed, an  infufion  will  often  fit  on  the  ftomach,  when 
the  bark  either  in  fubfta'nce  or  tieco£tion  cannot  be  l^e- 
tained. 

T&r-nvater.  Sirec. 

Take  of  tar  two  pomids ;  water,  one  gallon.  Stir 
them  ftrongly  together  with  a  wooden  rod  ;  and 
after  ftanding  to  fettle  for  twelve  hours,  pour  off 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar-water  has  lately  been  recommended  to  the  world 
as  a  certain  and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  all  difeafes  ; 
a  flow  yet  efiedual  alterative  in  cahexies,  fcurvies, 
chlorotic,  hyftcrical,  hypochondriacal,  and  other  chro- 
nical complaints ;  and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
fiempers  which  demand  immediate  relief,  as  pleurifies, 
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iperlpneumoBies,  the  fmall-pOT,  «^i(3  afl  kioda  oF  fevers 
ifl  geacraL    The  mfdJcine,  thoaigh  certainly  far 
fior  to  the  charaSer  that  has  been  given  of  it,  i«  doubt  -  ^j^jj^ 
4efs  in  many  cafes  of  confiderable  utility  :  it  fenfibly  ^mm^ 
calfes  the  pulfe  ;  and  occafions  fome  confiderable  eva- 
cuation, generally  by  perfpiration  or  urine,  though 
fometimes  by  ftool  or  vomit.    Hence  it  is  fappofed  to 
a^  by  increafing  the  vis  vitre,  and  enabling  nature  to 
expel  th-e  morbific  humours. 

We  fliall  hereinfert,  from  the  firft  public  recommend- 
<r  of  this  liquor  (Biftiop  Berkeley),  fome  obfervationt 
on  the  manner  of  ufing  it,  *'  Tar-water,  when  right, 
is  not  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured  than 
Spanifli,  white  wine,  and  full  as  ckar  ;  if  there  be  not 
a  fpirit  very  fenfibly  perceived,  in  drinking,  you  may 
conclude  the  tar- water  is  not  good.  It  may  be  drank 
either  cold  or  wacm.  In  colics,  I  take  it  to  be  beft 
warm.  As  to  tl>e  quantity,  in  common  chronical  in« 
difpofition?,  a  pint  a-day  may  fuffice,  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times,  -u/z,  night  and 
morning,  and-about  two  ho-urs  after  dinner  and  break- 
faft :  more  may  be  taken  by  ftronger  ftomachs.  But 
thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  invecerate  maladies, 
muft  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at  leaft  a  quart  every 
twenty-four  hours.  All  of  this  clafs  muft  have  much 
patienc«  and  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  this, .as  well  as 
of  all  other  medicine  ,  which,  though  fure,  muft  yet 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  invete- 
terate  chronical  diforders.  In  acute  cafes,  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  it  muft  be  drank  in  bed  warm,  and  in  great 
quantity  (the  fever  ftill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink), 
perhaps  a  pint  every  hour,  which  I  |have  known  to 
work  furprifing  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick,  and 
gives  fuch  fpirits,  that  the  pat-ents  often  think  them- 
felves  cured  before  the  fever  has  quite  le!t  them." 

Notwithftanding  thefe  encomiums,  tar- water  feems 
to  be  faft  lofmg  its  reputation.  It  is  not  probable  that 
water  can  take  «p  any  of  the  more  aftive  principles  of 
the  tar;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to 
feparate  its  acid  by  diftillation,  and  mix  it  with  water 
occafionaily  :  for  it  is  pretty  certa'n,  that  the  water 
can  only  take  up  the  acid  of  the  tar,  perhaps  charged 
with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the  ftate 
of  an  acid  foap. 

DecoBion  of  catechu .  Gen; 

Take  of  catechu,  tlirec  drams  \  fpring-wat-er,  two 
pounds  :  boil  it  to  one  pound  ;  and  add  to  the  ftrain- 
ed  liquor,  of  fyrup  of  quinces,  three  ounces. 
This  decoftion  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  flmrlat 
to  the  decoftum  japonicum,  and  decoftum  terrae  ja- 
ponica:  of  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias 
and  like  thefe  it  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes  that  are  not  critical  or  fymp" 
tomatic,  and  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the  inteftines.  A 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  oftener  g 
thus  managed,  it  produces  much  better  effefts  than  if 
larger  dofes  are  given  at  once.  But  for  extrafling  the 
powers  of  the  catechu,  boiling  is  not  requifite.  By 
Ample  infufion  in  warm  water,  all  its  aftive  parts  are 
readily  and  completely  diflblved.  It  may  in  this  man- 
ner alfo  be  readily  united  with  cinnamon  or  other  aro- 
matics.  And  an  infufum  japonicum  is,  we  think,  a 
formula  juftly  intitled  to  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
4  CH*Ar> 
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Chap.  XX.    Medicated  Wines. 

The  original  intention  of  medicated  wines  was, 
that  medicines,  which  were  to  be  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  might  be  taken  in  the  moft  familiar 
and  agreeable  form  ;  by  this  means  a  courfc  of  reme- 
dies was  complied  with,  notwithftanding  the  repug- 
nance and  averfion  which  the  fick  often  manifeft  to 
thofe  direftly  furnifhed  from  the  rtiopa  ;  and  hence 
the  inferior  fort  of  people  had  their  medicated  ales. 
Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  liquors  excellently  extra£t  the 
virtues  of  feveral  fimples,  and  arc  not  ill  fitted  for 
Iceeping,  they  have  been  employed  as  officinal  men- 
flrua  alfo  ;  and  fubftances  of  the  greateft  efficacy  are 
trufted  in  this  form.  As  compounds  of  water  and  in- 
flammable fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch  parts  of  vegetables 
and  animals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors ;  though 
moft  of  them  abound  at  the  fame  time  with  a  mucila- 
ginous or  vifcous  fnbftance,  which  renders  them  lefs 
effedual  menftrua  than  purer  mixtures  of  water  and 
fpirit.  They  contain  likewifc  a  fubtile  acid,  which 
fomewhat  further  obftrufts  their  adtion  on  certain  ve- 
getable and  animal  matters;  but  enables  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity,  to  difrdve  fame  bodies  of  the 
metallic  kind,  and  thus  impregnate  therafclves  with 
the  corroborating  virtues  of  fteel,  the  alterative  and 
emetic  powers  of  antimony,  and  the  noxious  qualities 
of  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after  they  have  been 
ftrained,  you  may  add  about  one-twentieth  their  quan- 
tity of  proof  fpirit,  to  prcferve  them  from  fermenta- 
tion. They  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  the  fame 
kii'd  of  glafs  bottles  that  wines  generally  are  for  com- 
mon ufcs,  which  ftiould  likewife  be  corked  with  the 
feme  care. 

W^tne  of  aloes.  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces ;  white  canella, 
commonly  called  nvinter^s  bark^  two  ounces;  Spa- 
nifti  white  wine,  fix  pints ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Powder  the  aloes  and  white  canella  feparately ;  when 
mixed,  pour  on  them  the  wine  and  fpirit :  after- 
wards digeft  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then  fiia- 
king  them  ;  laftly,  ftrain.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to 
mix  white  fand,  cleanfed  from  inrpurities,  with  the 
powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moiftcned  aloes  from 
getting  into  lumps. 

Glottic  tviney  or  facred  tinSlure.  E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  lefler  carda- 
mom feeds,  ginger,  each  one  dram ;  Spanifti  white 
wine,  two  pounds.    Digtft  for  feven  days,  ftirring 
row  and  then,  and  afterwards  ftrain. 
This  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  efteem,  not 
only  as  a  cathartic,  but  likewife  as  a  ftimulus  ;  the 
wine  diflblving  all  that  part  of  the  aloes  in  which  thefe 
qualities  refide,  a  pc»tion  only  of  the  lefs  aftivc  refi- 
nou8  matter  being  left.    The  aromatic  ingredients  are 
added  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  fomewnat  alleviate 
the  ill  flavovr  of  the  aloes :  white  canella,  ©r  cloves,  are 
faid,  amon^  numerous  materials  that  have  been  tried, 
to  anfwer  this  erd  the  moft  fuccefsfujly ;  hence  the 
introduAion  of  the  former  of  thefc  into  the  formula  of 
the  London  college. 
Vol,  XIV.  Part  I. 


turc  appears  from  long  experience 
be  a  medicine  of  exceltent  fervice  in  languid,  P^Ieg- 
matic  habits,  not  only  for  cleanfing  the  prirase  vise,  tions. 
but  likewife  for  ftimulating  the  folids,  warming  the  — i  ^  '  " 
habit,  promoting  or  exciting  the  uterine  purgations, 
and  the  haemorrhoidal  flux.  The  dofe,  as  a  purgative, 
is  from  one  to  two  ounces  or  more.  It  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  produftive  of  excd- 
lent  effefts,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes^ 
at  proper  intervals  :  thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
confiderable  time  operate  remarkably  by  ftool ;  but  at 
length  proves  purgative,  and  occafions  a  lax  habit  of 
much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced  by  the 
other  common  cathartics. 

Bitter  'wine.  E. 

Take  of  root  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce ;  Peruvian 
bark,  one  ounce ;  Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two 
drams  ;  white  canella,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpirit,  four 
ounces;  Spanifh  white- wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  after  twenty-four  hours  add 
the  wine  ;  then  macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 
This  wine  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
ftomachic  tinfture,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  The 
wine  is  a  menftruum  fully  capable  of  extracting  the 
aftive  powers  of  the  different  ingredients  ;  and  it  fup- 
plies  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and  elegant  ftomachic  me- 
dicine, anfwering  the  purpofes  inten^^ed  much  better 
than  the  celebrated  elixir  of  Van  Helmont,  and  other 
unchemical  and  uncertain  preparations,  which  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  our  pharmacopojias. 

Wine  of  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  vitrified  antimony,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  a  pint  and  an  half.  Digeft  for 
twelve  days,  frequently  (baking  the  veflel,  and  filter 
the  wine  through  paper. 

Antlmomal  uulne.  E. 

Take  of  glafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  one  ^jq 
ounce  ;  Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces.  Ma- 
cerate for  three  days,  ftirring  them  now  and  then, 
and  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper. 
However  carefully  the  fettling  and  decantation  are 
performed,  the  filtration  of  the  wine  through  paper 
appears  to  be  neceflary,  left  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of 
the  glafs  fhould  chance  to  remain  fufpended  in  fub- 
ftance.    It  is  not  here,  as  in  moft  other  wines  and 
tindures,  where  the  matter  left  undiffolvcd  by  the  men* 
ftruum  is  of  little  confequence  ;  the  antimonial  glafs, 
after  the  a£kion  of  the  wine,  continues  as  virulent  as 
ever,  and  capable  of  impregnating  frefli  parcels  of  the 
liquor  as  ftrongly  as  the  firft,  and  this,  in  appearance, 
inexhauftibly.    After  thirty  repeated  infufions,  it  has 
been  found  fcarce  fenfibly  diminifiied  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poflefles  the  whole  virtues  of 
that  mineral,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  effefted  by  any  antimonial  pre- 
paration ;  with  this  advantage,  that  as  the  adive  pari: 
of  the  antimony  is  here  already  diflblred  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its  operation  is  nrore 
certain.  Given  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  it 
generally  aits  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  j  in  lar- 
ger dofes,  as  a  diuretic  and  cathartic  ;  while  three  or 
four  drams  prove  for  the  moft  part  violently  emetic. 

It 
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It  has  been  cTiicfly  ufed  with  this  laft  intention,  in 
feme  maniacal  and  apopleflic  cafes ;  and  hence  it 
gained  the  name  of  emetic  wine. 

The  quantity  of  the  rcguline  part  muft,  however, 
vary  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  acid  matter  in 
different  wines,  and  the  operation  of  the  medicine  muft 
be  thereby  lefs  certain  in  degree  ;  the  vitrum  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  crocus  for  making  this  preparation.  See 
the  different  preparations  of  Antimony. 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  two  fcruples ;  boiling 
diftillcd  water,  two  ounces ;  Spanilh  white  wine, 
eight  ounces  ;  diflblve  the  tartarized  antimony  in 
the  boihng  diftlUed  water,  and  add  the  wine. 

Wine  of  antimonia/  tartar,  E. 

Take  of  antimonial  tartar,  commonly  called  emetic  tar- 
tar, twenty  four  grains;  and  diffolve  it  in  a  pound 
of  Spanifli  white  wine. 

Watery  folutions  of  emetic  tartar,  on  ftandinrr,  pre- 
cipitate a  part  which  is  lefs  completely  in  a  faline  ftate  ; 
by  this  means,  and  efpecially  if*  the  folution  be  not 
,  fhaken  before  nfing  it,  the  dofe  of  that  medicine  is 
fomewhat  ambiguous :  in  the  above  formula,  the  acid 
matter  of  the  wine  increafes  the  faline  ftate  of  the  an- 
timony, and  therefore  its  folubility,  whereby  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine  is  more  certain,  and  in  many 
cafes  more  powerful.  From  the  certainty  of  its  effeftd, 
this  preparation  might  be  very  convenient  in  large 
hofpitals  of  armies,  where  great  numbers  of  the  fick, 
and  inaccurate  nuriing,  frequently  occafion  an  uncer- 
tain or  dangerous  pra£lice. 

In  the  formula  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  wine  contains  two  grains  of  the  tar- 
tarized antimony  ;  but  in  that  of  the  London  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  menftruum  contains  four  grains : 
hence,  while  an  ounce  of  the  one  may  be  employed  for 
exciting  full  vomiting,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  other 
would  be  too  ftrong  a  dofe.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that,  in  articles  of  this  aftive  nature,  the  propor- 
tions employed  by  the  two  colleges  fhould  differ  fo 
confiderably  :  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better, 
bad  the  London  college  adopted  the  proportions  em- 
ployed by  that  of  Edinburgh,  as  they  have  followed 
them  in  adopting  this  formula. 

Wine  of  iron.  L. 

41a  Take  6f  filings  of  iron,  four  ounces;  Spanifh  white 
wine,  four  pints.  Digeft  for  a  month,  often  (haking 
the  vcffel,  and  then  ftrain. 

This  formula  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  is  now 
net  only  fimplified,  but  improved,  when  compared 
with  their  former  vintm  chalybeatum:  for  the  cinnamon 
and  other  articles  which  were  then  conjoined  with  the 
iron,  were  certainly  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife  } 
but  at  the  fame  time,  Rheniih  wine,  formerly  employ- 
ed, is  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  a  better  menftruum 
than  the  Spanifh  wine  now  direfted.  It  may  ftill, 
however,  be  juftly  confidered  as  a  good  chalybeate ; 
and  we  think  the  Edinburgh  college  have  done  wrong 
in  rejefting  the  formula  from  their  pharmacopoeia. 

By  the  London  college  it  was  formerly  prepared  by 
maceration,  without  heat ;  now,  however,  they  direft 
lligcftioa  for  the  fpace  of  a  month.    Some  have  ob- 
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jefted  to  the  ufe  of  heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine  Prepay 
more  ftrongly  with  the  metal,  and  thus  rendered  it^i""* 
more  unpleafant  to  the  tafte  :  but  if  this  was  the  only  9*""? 
inconvenience,  the  remedy  would  be  eafy,  diluting  it^^"^ 
with  more  wine.    Heat  has  another  effeft,  much  left 
defirable,  and  which  art  cannot  remedy ;  making  a 
difagreeable  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  ic- 
felf :  hence  it  is  necefiary  that  it  fhould  be  very  mo- 
derate. 

Steel-wine  is  a  very  ufeful  preparation  of  this  metal^ 
and  frequently  exhibited  in  chlorotic  and  other  indif- 
pofitions  where  ehalybeates  are  proper.  Boerhaave 
recommends  it  as  one  of  the  nobleft  medicines  he  wa» 
acquainted  with  for  promoting  that  power  in  the  body 
by  which  blood  is  made,  when  weakened  by  a  bare 
debility  of  the  over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indolerrt, 
cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of  the  juices  :  for  in  thia 
cafe,  fays  he,  no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  animal 
fubftancc,  no  diet,  nor  regimen,  can  effeft  that  which 
is  effefted  by  iron :  but  it  proves  htirtful  where  the 
vital  powers  are  already  too  ftrong,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fluids  or  the  folids.  The  dofe  is  from 
a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  ;  which  may  be  repeatel 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Some  direft  folutions  of  iron,  made  in  wine  or  other 
vegetable  acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of 
an  cxtrafl,  under  the  title  of  extraSum  martis.  Thefc 
preparations  have  no  advantage,  in  point  of  virtue, 
above  the  common  ehalybeates:  though  in  fome  forms, 
that  of  pills  in  particular,  they  may  be  rather  more 
commodioufly  exhibited  than  moft  of  the  officinal  eha- 
lybeates of  equal  efficacy.  They  may  be  made  inta 
pills  by  themfelves,  and  are  tenacious  enough  to  re- 
duce other  fubftanccs  into  that  form. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha.  L» 

Take  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruifed,  two  ounces ;  4 
Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  ten  days, 
and  ftrain. 

Winet  or  tinffure,  of  ipecacuanha.  E. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ;  Spanifh 
white  wine,  fifteen  ounces.  After  three  days  ma- 
ceration, let  the  tinfture  be  filtrated  for  ufe. 
Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild  and  fafe  emetics, 
and  equally  ferviceable  in  dyfenteries  alfo  with  the  ipe- 
cacuanha in  fubftance;  this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its 
virtues  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine  here  ordered,  as  it 
dees  a  good  fhare  of  them  even  to  aqueous  liquors. 
The  common  dofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  added  formerly  a  fcruple  of  cochineal, 
which  imparts  a  fine  red  colour  to  the  liquor  i  this  ar- 
ticle is  now  omitted,  on  a  complaint  that  the  red  co- 
lour of  the  matters  evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  difcharge  of  blood. 

Wine  of  millepeds.  E. 

Take  of  live  millepeds,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ;  Rhenifh 
wine,  eight  ounces.  Infufe  them  together  for  twelve 
hours,  and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
ftrainer. 

This  wine  has  been  commended  as  an  admirable 
cleanfcr  of  all  the  vifcera,  yielding  to  nothing  in  the 
jaundice  and  obilrudions  of  the  kidneys  or  urinary 
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p-  pafTagej,  of  excellent  fervicc  m  almoft  all  chronical  di- 
lll  ftempere,  even  in  icrofuloue  and  ftramous  fwelUngs, 
and  in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the  eyes.  But  thofe 
who  cxpeifted  thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from  it  have 
often  been  deceived;  and  at  prefent  there  are  few  who 
have  any  great  dependence  on  it;  and  hence  it  is  omit- 
ted by  the  London  college,  probably  without  any  lofs. 
It  is  direfted  to  be  given  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

IV^ine  of  rhubarb.  L. 

Take  of  diced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  an  half ;  leffer 
cardamom-feeds,  bruifed  and  hufked,  half  an  ounce; 
faffron,  two  drams  ;  Spaniih  white  wine,  two  pints; 
proof  fpirit,  eight  ounces.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain. 

Rhubarb-<wme»  E, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces;  white  canclla,  one  dram ; 
proof-fpirit,  two  ounces ;  Spanilh  white  wine,  fif- 
teen ounces.    Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain. 
By  affifting  the  folvent  power  of  the  menftruum, 
the  preof-fpirit  in  the  above  formulae  is  a  very  ufeful 
addition.    This  is  a  warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  fome  kinds  of  loofcneffes,  for  evacuating  the  of- 
fending matter,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera.    It  may  be  given  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  difordcr,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer. 

Tobacco-nviru. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  beft  Virginian  tobacco, 
one  ounce  ;  Spanifti  white  wine,  one  pound.  Ma- 
cerate for  four  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 
We  have  already,  under  the  article  Nicotian  a, 
offered  fome  obfervations  on  its  late  introduAion  into 
prat^ice  by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a  very  ufeful  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  dropfiea  and  dyfuries.  From  his  trea- 
tife  on  that  fubjeft  the  prefent  formula  is  taken  ;  and 
we  may  obferve,  that  while  in  praftice  we  have 
frequently  experienced  from  the  tobacco  thofe  good 
cfFefts  for  which  Dr  Fowler  recommends  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  give  the  prefent  formula  the  preference 
to  every  other  which  he  has  propofed.  It  feems  to 
extraft  more  fully  the  a£live  principles  of  the  tobacco 
than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  feparately.  For  fur- 
ther obfervations  on  the  medical  virtues  of  tobacco,  fee 
the  article  Nicotiana. 

Squil/'ivine.  Suec. 

tTake  of  dried  fquIU,  fliced,  one  ounce ;  ginger,  one 
dram  ;  Ftench  white  wine,  two  pounds.  Macerate 
for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain. 
'By  the  wine  employed  as  a  menftruum,  the  aftive 
properties  of  the  fquills  may  be  readily  ex trafted;  and 
in  fome  cafes  at  leaft  the  prefent  formula  may  juftly 
be  confidered  as  intitled  to  a  preference  over  either  the 
vinegar  or  oXymel  of  fquills,  which  have  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias.   The  ginger  here  added  to  the  fquills 
operates  as  an  ufeful  corrigent ;  and  on  this  account 
the  prefent  formula  is  preferable  to  the  fquill-wine  of 
fome  other  pharmacopoeias,  where  the  fquills  alone- are 
ufed ;  For  it  is  chicfty  ufed  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  h 
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intended  that  the  fquills  ftiould  exert  their  effeftg,  notPrepara- 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  on  the  kidneyi  or  other  g^^^*^* 
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Zedoary  wine.  Dan. 

Take  of  the  root  of  zedoary,  gently  bruifed,  two 
pounds  ;  fpirtt  of  wine,  eight  pounds.    Let  them 
be  macerated  for  a  month  ;  then  add  fpring  water, 
eight  pounds.    Diftil  from  thence  twelve  pounds. 
Though  this  formula  has  the  name  of  a  wine,  yet 
it  is  in  reality  a  diftilled  fpirit,  nothing  from  the  ze- 
doary but  a  portion  of  its  efiential  oil  being  united 
with  the  ardent  fpirit :  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  aftive  powers  of  this  article,  bath  as  depend- 
ing on  aroma  and  bitternefs,  might  be  better  obtained 
by  a  Ample  infuflon  in  Spanifli  white  wine. 

Chap.  XXL  TinSlures. 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  dire^  menftruum  of  1 
the  refins  and  efiential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally 
extrafts  thefe  aAive  principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water  either  not  at  all, 
or  only  in  part.  It  diiTolvea  likewife  the  fweet  faccha- 
rlne  matter  of  vegetables  ;  and  generally  thofe  parts  of 
animal  bodies  in  which  their  peculiar  fmcll  and  tafte 
refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  cxtrafted  almoft 
equally  by  water  arid  reAified  fpirit ;  but  in  the  wa- 
tery and  fpirituous  tinAures  of  them  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  aftive  parts  in  the  watery  extraftions 
are  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  inert  gummy 
matter,,  on  which  their  folubility  in  this  menftruum  in  a 
great  meafure  depends,  while  reftified  fpirit  extracts 
them  almoft  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpiri- 
tuous tinftures  are  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part 
of  what  the  fpirit  had  taken  up  fro.n  the  fubjeft  gene- 
rally Separates  and  fubfides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which,  being  blended 
with  it  in  the  original  vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  univerfal;  for  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  fome  vegetables,  when  extrafted  by  refti- 
fied  fpirit,  are  not  precipitated  by  water,  being  almoft 
equally  foluble  in  both  menftrua. 

ReAified  fpirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables  of  all 
colours  except  blue  :.  the  leaves  of  plants  in  general, 
which  give  out  but  little  of  their  natural  colour  to  wa- 
tery liquors,  communicate  to  fpirit  the  whole  of  their 
green  tinfture,  which  for  the  moft  part  proves  elegant^ 
though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falls  deepen  the  colour  of  fpirituous 
tinftures ;  and  hence  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote the  diffolving  power  of  the  menftruum,  though 
this  docs  not  appear  from  experience:  in  the  trials  that 
have  been  made  to  determine  this  aftair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep-coloured  tindlurea 
than  in  the  paler  ones,  and  often  not  fo  much :  if  the 
alkali  be  added  after  the  extradion  of  the  tinfture,  it 
will  heighten  the  colour  as  much  as  when  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  at  firft.  Nor  does  the  addition  of  thefe 
falts  make  tinftures  ufeleCs  only,  but  likewife  pre- 
judicial, as  they  in  general  injure  the  flavour  of  aro- 
matics,  and  fuperadd  a  quality,  fometimes  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  medicine.  Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
in  many  cafes,  promote  the  aftion  of  the  fpirits*  A- 
3  D  2  cids 
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Prepara-  eids  generally  weaken  it;  unlefs  when  the  acid  has 
Conipofi.  previoufly  combined  with  the  vi'nou8  fpirit  into 

tions.       *  compound  of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified  fpirit. 

TinSure  of  nuormtvood.  E. 

^XO  Take  of  the  flowering  topa  of  wormwood,  pVoperly 
dried,  four  ounces;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds.  Macerate  for  two  days  ;  then  prefs  out 
the  fpirit,  and  pour  it  on  two  ounces  of  wormwood. 
Macerate  again  for  four  days  ;  then  prefs  the  tinc- 
ture through  a  cloth,  and  afterwards  ftrain  it  through 
paper. 

The  aromatic  parts  of  wormwood  arc  more  efpe- 
cially  found  in  the  flowering  tops,  and  its  bitternefs  in 
the  leaves  :  but  as  the  latter  are  replete  with  a  muci- 
laginous matter,  which  might  impede  the  aflion  of  the 
menftruum  on  the  aromatic  parts  in  this  very  elegant 
formula,  the  flowering  tops  are  infufed  firft,  and  their 
tinAure  made  to  extraft  the  bitter  parts  of  the  leaves 
and  ftalks.  This  preparatios  may  therefore  be  con- 
Cdered  as  containing  the  whole  virtues  of  the  plant. 

In  the  tinfture  of  wormwood  we  have  one  of  the 
ftroBgeft  of  the  vegetable  bitters.  It  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  ftill  more  frequently  in  fto- 
roach  ailments :  But  to  moft  people  it  is  a  very  difa- 
greeable  medicine. 

T'tnSwe  of  aloes.  L. 

421     Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ouncft ; 

extraft  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  diftilled 
water,  proof-fpirit,  of  each  eight  ounces-  Digeft 
in  a  fand-bath,  now  and  then  fliaking  the  vefTel,  un- 
til the  extraft  be  difTolved,  and  then  ftrain. 
In  this  fimple  tinAure  all  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
aloes,  whether  of  a  gummy  or  refinous  nature,  are 
fufpended  in  the  menftruum.    The  extraft  of  liquorice 
ferve^  both  to  promote  the  fufpenfion  and  to  cover  the 
tafte  of  the  aloes ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  where  we  wifh 
for  the  operation  of  the  aloes  alone,  without  the  aid 
either  of  an  adjuvans  or  corrigens,  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  bcft  formulae  under  which  aloes  can  be  exhibited 
in  a  fluid  ftate. 

Compound  iin3ure  of  aloes.  L. 

4^2  Take  of  tinfture  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ;  faffron,  foco- 
torine aloes,  of  each  three  ounces.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

Elixir  of  aloes,  commonly  called  elixir  proprietatis,  E. 

Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces  ;  focotorine 
aloeSj  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Englifh  faffron,  one 
ounce  ;  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpirit,  of  each 
one  pound.  Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days  ;  then  add  the  aloes  in  pow- 
der, and  the  faffron  ;  continue  the  digeftion  for  two 
days  longer,  fuffer  the  feces  to  fubfide,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  elixir. 

Thefe  two  formulae,  though  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion be  fomewhat  varied,  do  not  materially  differ  from 
each  other ;  asd  both  may  be  confidered  as  being  the 
eiixir  proprietatis  of  Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  preparation.  The  myrrh,  faffron,  and 
aloes,  have  been  ufually  direAed  to  be  digefted  in  the 
fpirit  together :  by  this  method,  the  mcuftruum  fooa 
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loads  itfelf  with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  take  up  Prepan 
any  of  the  myrrh  ;  while  a  tinAure,  extrafted  firft 
from  the  myrrh,  readily  diflblves  a  large  quantity  of  ^^'^^^^ 
the  others.    The  alkaline  fait,  commonly  ordered  in  - 
thefe  preparations  with  a  view  to  promote  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  myrrh,  we  have  already  obfcrved  to  be 
ufelefs  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now  omitted.  Inftead 
of  employing  the  reftified  fpirit  alone,  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  ufed  an  equal  portion  of  proof-fpirit, 
which  is  not  only  a  more  complete  menftruum,  but 
alfo  renders  the  medicine  lefs  heating. 

This  medicine  is  highly  recommended,  and  net  un- 
defervedly,  as  a  warm  Itimulaut  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  ftoraach  and  other  vifcera,  cleanfes  the 
firft  paffages  from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  promotes  the 
natural  fecretions  in  general.  Its  continued  ufe  has  , 
frequently  done  much  fervice  in  cachc£lic  and  iAeric 
cafes,  uterine  obftruAions,  and  other  fimilar  difot-ders  ; 
particularly  in  cold  pale  phlegmatic  habits.  Where 
the  patient  is  of  a  hot  bihous  conftitution  and  florid 
complexion,  this  warm  ftiraulating  medicine  is  lefs  pro- 
per, and  fometimes  prejudicial.  The  dofe  may  be 
from  twenty  drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the  purpofes  which  it 
is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Vitrioru  elixir  of  aloes,  or  proprietatis.  E. 

Take  of  myrrh,  focotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce  and  42; 
a  half ;  Enghfh  faffron,  one  ounce  ;  dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  one  pound.    Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the 
fpirit  for  four  days  in  a  clofe  veffel ;  then  add  the 
faffron  and  aloes.  Digeft  again  four  days;  andwhea 
the  feces  have  fubfided  pour  off  the  elixir. 
The  Edinburgh  college  have  reformed  this  prepara- 
tion confiderably ;  and  efpecially  by  direfting  the 
myrrh  to  be  digefted  firft,  for  the  fame  reafons  as  were 
obferved  on  the  preceding  article.    Here  the  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol  is  very  judicioufly  fubftituted  for  the 
fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in  other  books  of  pharmacy 
to  be  added  to  the  foregoing  preparation  ;  for  that 
ftrong  acid  precipitates  from  the  liquor  great  part  of 
what  it  had  before  taken  up  from  the  other  ingredients; 
whereas,  when  the  acid  is  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby  dulcified,  as  it  is  called, 
it  does  not  impede  its  diffolving  power.    This  elixir 
poffeffes  the  general  virtues  of  the  preceding,  and  is, 
in  virtue  of  the  menftruum,  preferred  to  it  in  hot  con- 
ftitutions  and  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach. 

jiromatic  tin9ure.  E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fix  drams  :  leffer  cardamom  feedf^  4x4 
one  ounce  ;  garden-angelica  root,  three  drams;  long 
pepper,  two  drams;  proof-fpirit,  two  poundu  and  an 
half.    Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  preparation  is  improved  from  the  preceding 
editions  by  the  omiffiou  of  feme  articles,  either  fupcr- 
fluous  or  foreign  to  the  intention  ;  galangal,  gentian, 
zedoary,  bay-berries,  and  calamus  aromaticus.  A» 
now  reformed,  it  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  warm  aro» 
matic. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is  too  hot  to  be  given  with- 
out dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  takeain 
wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languorsj 
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.  weaknefa  of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  and  other  fimi- 
lar  complaints;  and  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  often  ennployed 
with  advantage. 

^  TinSlure  of  afafetida,  L. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  four  ounces ;  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  two  pints.  DIgefl  with  a  gentle  heat  for  fix 
days,  and  lira  in. 

Fetid  tinSure,  E. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  two  ounces  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal 
amnnoniac  one  pound.  Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a 
clofe  fhut  veflcl,  and  ftrain. 

Of  thefe  two  fornmlas,  the  laft  is  perhaps  moft  ge- 
nerally ufeful :  The  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is 
,   not  only  a  more  powerful  menftruum  than  the  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  alfo  coincides  with  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  remedy. 

This  tindure  poffefles  the  virtues  of  the  afafoetida 
itfelf ;  and  mny  be  given  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or 
fixty.  It  was  firft  propofcd  to  be  made  with  proof- 
fpirit ;  this  diffolves  more  of  the  afafoetida  than  a  rec- 
tified one  ;  but  the  tin Aure  proves  turbid;  and  there- 
fore reftified  fpirit,  which  extrafts  a- tranfparent  one, 
is  very  juftly  preferred  where  ardent  fpirit  is  to  be  em- 
ployed :  and  with  this  menftruum  we  can  at  leaft  ex- 
hibit the  afafffitida  in  a  liquid  form  to  a  greater  ex- 
teiit. 

Tin£iure  of  lalfam  of  Peru.  L. 

Take  of  balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces ;  redlfied  fpirit 
of  wine,  one  pint.  Digeft  until  the  balfam  be  dif- 
folved. 

The  whole  of  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  dlffolvcd  by 
fpirit  of  wine  :  this  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a 
good  method  of  freeing  it  from  its  impurities  ;  while 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  thus  reduced  to  a  ftate  under 
which  it  may  be  readily  exhibited  :  but  at  prefent  it 
is  very  Itttle  employed,  unlefs  ia  compofition,  cither 
under  this  or  any  other  form. 

7in8ure  of  balfam  of  Tolu, 

Take  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and  an  half ;  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.    Digeft  until  the  bal- 
fam be  dilToIved,  and  ftrain.  L. 
Take  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  refti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound.    Digeft  until  the 
iialfam  be  diffolved,  and  then  ftrain  the  tinfture.  E, 
This  folution  of  balfam  of  Tolu  poffefTes  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  balfam  itfelf.    It  may  be  taken  internally, 
with  the  feveral  intentions  for  which  that  valuable  bal- 
fam is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful  or  two, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.    Mixed  with  the  plain  fy- 
rup  of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 

Compound  tinSure  of  benzoin.  L. 

Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces  ;  ftorax  ftrained,  two 
ounces ;  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce ;  focotorine 
aloes,  half  an  ounce  ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days, 
and  ftrain. 

Traumatic  balfam.  E. 

Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces;  balfam  of  Peru,  two 
ounces ;  hq>atic  aloes,  half  aa  ounce  j  rcdified  fpi- 
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rit  of  wine,  two  pounds.  Digeft  them  in  a  fand  l^repara 
heat  for  the  faace  of  ten  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  'i""*  ^'f 
balfam. 

Although  the  London  college  have  changed  the  .1.  ^  in 
name  of  this  compofition,  yet  they  have  made  very 
little  alteration  on  the  formula  which,  in  their  laft  edi- 
tion, had  the  name  of  Traumatic  balfam ;  a  name  which 
it  ftill  retains  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  ;  and 
both  may  be  confidered  as  elegant  contractions  of  fome 
very  complicated  compofitions,  which  were  celebrated 
under  different  names ;  fuch  as  Baume  de  Comman- 
deur,  Wade's  balfam,  Friar's  balfam,  Jefuit's  drops, 
&c.  Thefe,  in  general,  confiftcd  of  a  confufed  far- 
rago of  difcordant  fubftances.  They,  however,  de- 
rived confiderable  aftivity  from  the  benzoin  and  aloe&; 
"and  every  thing  to  be  expected  from  them  may  readily 
be  obtained  from  the  prefent  formulas. 

The  compound  tinClure  of  benzoin,  or  traumatic 
balfam,  ftands  highly  recommended,  externally,  for 
cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  for  difcuf- 
fing  cold  tumors,  allaying  gouty,  rheumatic,  and 
other  old  pains  and  aches  ;  and  likewife  internally, 
for  warming  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  relieving  colic  com* 
plaints.  Outwardly,  it  is  applied  cold  on  the  part 
with  a  feather ;  inwardly,  a  few  drops  are  taken  at  2 
time,  in  wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  think  that  its  virtues 
have  been  confiderably  over- rated ;  and  at  prefent  it 
is  much  lefs  employed  than  formerly,  recourfe  being 
chiefly  had  to  it  in  cafes  of  recent  wounds,  with  the 
view  of  flopping  ha:morrh?.gies,  and  of  promoting 
healing  by  the  firft  intention,  as  it  is  called. 

TinSure  of  the  Spanifh  fly. 

Take  of  bruifed  cantharides,  two  drams  j  cochineal,  429 
powdered,  half  a  dram  ;  proof- fpirit,  one  pint  and 
an  half.    Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  cantharides,  one  dram  ;  praof  fpirit,  one 
pound.  Digeft  for  four  days,  and  ftrain  through 
paper.  E. 

Thefe  tinftures  poflefs  the  whole  virtues  of  the  fly, 
and  are  the  only  preparations  of  it  defigned  for  inter- 
nal ufe  :  tinftures  being  by  far  the  moft  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibition  of  this  a6^ive  drug. 
The  two  tinftures  are  fcarcely  different  in  virtue  frona 
each  other.  The  cochineal  is  ufed  only  as  a  colour- 
ing ingredient :  the  gum-guaiacum,  camphor,  and  ef- 
fential  oil  of  juniper-berries,  which  were  formerly  ad- 
ded, however  well  adapted  to  the  intentions  of  cure, 
could  be  of  little  confequence  in  a  medicine  limited 
to  fo  fmall  a  dofe.  If  any  additional  fubftances  fliould 
be  thought  requifite  for  promoting  the  cffeft  of  the 
cantharides,  whether  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  detergent  in 
ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paiTages,  or  as  a  fpecific 
reftringent  of  feminal  gleets  and  the  fluor  albus,  they 
are  more  advantageoufly  joined  extemporaneoufly  to 
the  tiniiure,  or  interpofed  by  themfelves  at  proper  in- 
tervals. The  ufual  dofe  of  thefe  tindures  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  ;  which  may  be  taken  in  a  glafg 
of  water,  or  any  other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a  day  ;  and  incrcafed  by  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time, 
according  to  the  cff^eA. 

The  tindure  of  cantharides  has  of  late  been  highly- 
celebrated  as  a  fuccefeful  remedy  in  diabetic  cafes ;. 
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and  In  fome  inftancca  of  this  kind,  its  ufe  has  been 
pufhed  to  a  very  confiderable  extent,  without  giving 
rife  to  any  ftrangurious  affeftions  :  But  we  have  not 
found  it  productive  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  any 
of  thofe  cafea  of  diabetes  in  which  we  have  tried  it. 

T'tnBure  of  cardamom. 

Take  of  lefTer  cardamom  feeds,  hufked  and  bruifed, 

three  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  two  pints.    Digetl  for 

eight  days,  and  ftrain.  L. 
Take  of  lefTer  cardamom  feeds,  fix  ounces  ;  proof-fpi- 

rit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.    Macerate  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain  through  paper.  E. 

Tin<^ure  of  cardamom  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  con- 
fiderable time.  It  is  a  pleafant,  warm  cordial ;  and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any  proper  vehicle,  from  a 
dram  to  a  fpoonful  or  two. 

Compound  tinBure  of  cardamom.  L. 

Take  of  lefier  cardamom  feeds,  hufked,  caraway-feeds, 
cochineal,  each,  powdered,  two  drams  ;  cinnamon, 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  raifms,  ftoned,  four  ounces; 
•    proof-fpirit,  two  pints.    Digeft  for  fourteen  days, 
and  ftrain. 

This  tinfture  contains  fo  fmall  a  proportion  of  car- 
damoms as  to  be  hardly  intitled  to  derive  its  name 
from  that  article  ;  and  from  the  large  proportion  of 
Taifins  which  it  contains,  the  influence  of  the  aroma- 
tics  muft  be  almoft  entirely  prevented,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  thefe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  obtain 
any  aftive  impregnation. 

TinSure  of  cafcarilla.  L. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces; 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Proof-fpirit  readily  extra6ts  the  aftive  powers  of  the 
cafcarilla ;  and  the  tin<Slure  may  be  employed  to  an- 
fwer  moft  of  thofe  purpofes  for  which  the  bark  itfelf 
is  recommended  :  But  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  it 
in  general  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  fubftance. 

Tin&ure  of  cajlor. 

Take  of  Rufiia  caftor,  powdered,  two  ounces ;  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 
L. 

Take  of  Ruflia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  reai- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound  ;  digeft  them  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  fix  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor.  E. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly  added  in  this  laft  pre- 
fcription,  which  is  here  judicionfly  rejedled,  aa  being 
at  leaft  an  ufelefs,  if  not  a  prejudicial,  ingredient.  ^  It 
has  been  difputed,  whether  a  weak  or  reaified  fpirit, 
and  whether  cold  or  warm  digeftion,  are  preferable 
for  making  this  tinfture.  To  determine  this  point, 
the  following  experiment  has  been  mentioned.  "  Some 
fine  Siberia  caftor  having  been  infafed  in  good  French 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  twenty  days,  the  tindture 
proved  very  weak :  On  the  fame  individual  caftor  (the 
magma  or  refiduum  of  the  former  tinfture)  the  fame 
•quantity  of  reftified  fpirit  was  poured  as  before  of 
brandy  ;  and  after  'a  few  hours  warm  digeftion,  a 
tinfture  was  extrafted  much  ftronger  than  the  other." 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatisfadory  ;  the  effefts  of 
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the  two  menftrua,  and  of  heat,  having  been  refpec-  Prepa 
tively  compared  in  very  different  circumftances.  tiaa^ 
From  other  trials,  it  appears  that  caftor,  wacera- j- ^JJ^* 
ted  without  heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and  moft  grate-  - 
ful  parts  to  either  fpirit,  but  moft  pcrfeftly  to  the  rec- 
tified. That  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  extrafil 
greateft  part  of  its  groffer,  and  more  naufeous  mat- 
ter ;  and  proof-fpirit  extrads  this  laft  more  readily 
than  reftified. 

The  tinfture  of  caftor  is  recommended  in  moft  kinds 
of  nervous  complaints  and  hyfteric  diforders  :  In  the 
latter  it  fometimes  does  fervice,  though  many  have 
complained  of  its  proving  ineffedlual.  The  dofe  is  from 
twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

Compound  (inSure  of  ccflor.  E. 

Take  of  Rufiia  caftor,  one  ounce  ;  afafcetida,  half  an 
ounce  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound. 
Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  ftopped  phial,  fre- 
quently (haking  the  veifel ;  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc^ 
ture. 

This  compofition  is  a  medicine  of  real  efficacy,  par- 
ticularly in  hyfterical  difoiders,  and  the  feverai  fymp- 
toms  which  accompany  them.  The  fpirit  here  ufed 
is  an  excellent  menftruum,  both  for  the  caftor  and  the 
afafoetida,  and  greatly  adds  t»  their  virtues. 

Tin8ure  of  catechu.  L. 

Take  of  catechu,  three  ounces ;  cinnamon,  bruifed, 
two  ounces ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.    Digeft  for 
'  three  days,  and  ftrain. 


Japonic  tindure,  E. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ;  cinnamon,  tw» 
ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Af- 
ter digeftion  for  eight  days,  let  the  tinfture  be  paf- 
fed  through  a  ftrainer. 

A  tinfture  of  this  kind,  with  the  addition  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  ambergris,  and  mufk,  to  the  ingredients 
above  direfted,  was  formerly  kept  in  the  Ihops.  The 
tinfture  here  received  is  preferable  for  general  ufe  : 
where  any  other  ingredients  are  required,  tinftures  of 
them  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  this  in  extem- 
poraneous prcfcrlption.  The  cinnamon  is  a  very  ufe- 
ful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not  only  as  it  warms  the 
ftomach,  &c.  but  likewife  as  it  improves  the  rough- 
nefs  and  aftringency  of  the  other. 

The  tin£lure  is  of  fervice  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions, 
catarrhs,  loofenefles,  uterine  fluors,^  and  other  difor- 
ders,  where  mild  aftringent  medicines  are  indicated. 
Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  mav  be  taken  every  now 
and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehicle. 

TinElure  of  cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  an  half; 
proof-fpirit,  one  pint.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces ;  proof-fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and 
ftrain.  E. 

The  tinfture  of  cinnamon  pofleffes  the  reftringent 
virtues  of  the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cor- 
dial ones  ;  and  in  this  refped  it  differs  from  the  diftil- 
led  water*  of  that  fpice. 

Compound 
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Compound  tlnSlure  of  cinnamon.  L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drams;  lefler  cat^a- 
mom. feeds,  hufked,  three  drams  ;  lon^  pepper,  gin- 
ger, of  each,  in  powder,  two  drams ;  proof-fpirit, 
two  pints.    Digeft  for  eight  days  and  ftrain 
From  the  different  articles  which  this  tindure  con- 
tains, it  mud  necefiarily  be  of  a  more  hot  and  fiery 
nature  than  the  former,  though  much  lefs  ftron^ly  im- 
pregnated with  the  cinnamon. 

TinBure  of  colomha.  L. 

Take  of  colomba-root,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  an 
half ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

The  coloraba  readily  yields  its  aftive  qualities  to 
the  menftruum  here  employed  ;  and  accordingly,  un- 
der this  form,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  employed 
againft  bilious  vomitings,  and  thofe  different  ftomach 
ailments,  in  which  the  colomba  has  been  found  ufeful ; 
but  where  there  does  not  occur  fome  objeftion  to  its 
ufe  in  fubftance,  that  form  is  in  general  preferable  to 
the  tinfture,  which  is  now  for  the  firft  time  introdu- 
ced into  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 


ounce,  according  to  the  different  purpofes  it  is  Intend- Prepara- 
tions and 
Compofi* 
tions. 


T'lnBure  of orange  peel.  L. 

Take  of  the  frefii  exterior  p^el  of  Seville  oranges, 
three  ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.    Digeft  for 
three  days,  and  ftrain. 
By  this  menftruum,  both  the  bitter  quality  of  the 
orange  fldns,  and  likewife  their  peculiar  eftential  oil, 
are  extracted  :  hence  it  may  be*employed  for  any  pur- 
pofe  in  medicine  which  thefe  are  capable  of  anfwering. 
It  is,  however,  but  rarely  ufed  ;  and,  as  well  as  the 
former,  has  now  only  for  the  firft  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

Tindure  of  Peruvian  barl^ 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  four  ounces ;  proof- 

fptrit,  two  pints.    Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for 

eight  days,  and  ftrain.  L, 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two 

pounds  and  a  half.    Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

E. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  has  been  for  a  long  time 
pretty  much  in  efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the  ftiops, 
though  but  lately  received  into  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Some  have  employed  highly-reftified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  a  menftruum  ;  which  they  have  taken  care  fully  to 
faturate,  by  digeftion  on  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark. 
Others  have  thought  of  affifting  the  aAion  of  the 
fpirit  by  the  addition  of  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not  however  appear  to  be  of  any  advan- 
tage ;  and  others  have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  which  was  fuppofed,  by  giving  a  greater 
confiftence  to  the  fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fuftain  more 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing  by  itfelf ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  acid  improves  the  medicine  by  in- 
creafing  the  roughnefs  of  the  bark.  This  laft  tinc- 
ture, and  that  made  with  reftified  fpirit,  have  their 
advantages  ;  though,  for  general  ufe,  that  above  di- 
refted  is  the  moft  convenient  of  any,  the  proof-fpirit 
extraAing  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark.  It  may 
be  given  from  a  tea  fpoonful  to  half  an  ounce,  or  itn 


ed  to  anfwer. 

Compound  Un8ure  of  Peruvian  barh.  L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  baik,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  ex- 
terior peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and 
an  half ;  Virginian  fnake-root,  bruifed,  three  drams; 
faffron,  one  dram;  cochineal,  powdered, two  fcruples  j 
proof  fpirit,  twenty  ounces.  Digeft  for  .  fourteen 
days,  and  rtrain. 

This  has  been  for  a  confiderable  time  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  Huxham's  ttndure  of  bark. 

The  fubftances  here  joined  to  the  bark,  in  ferae 
cafes,  promote  its  efficacy  in  the  care  ef  intermittents, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  ahfolutcly  necelfary.  In 
fome  ill  habits,  particularly  where  the  vifcera  and  ab- 
dominal glands  are  obftruftcd,  the  bark,  by  itfelf, 
proves  unfuccefiiful,  if  not  injurious  ;  while  given  in 
conjunAion  with  ftimulating  ftomachics  and  deob- 
ftruents,  it  more  rarely  fails  of  the  due  effedl.  O- 
rangc-pecl  and  Virginian  fnake-root  are  among  the 
beft  additions  for  this  purpofe;  to  which  it  is  thought 
by  fome  neceffary  to  join  chalybeate  medicines  alfo. 

As  a  corroborant  and  ftomachic,  it  is  given  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  drams;  but  when  employed  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  it  muft  be  taken  to  a  greater 
extent.  For  this  purpofe,  however,  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, unlefs  with  thofe  who  are  averfe  to  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  in  fubftance,  or  whofe  ftomacha  will  not 
retain  it  under  that  form. 
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TinSure  of  faffron.  E. 

Take  of  Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  fif- 
teen ounces.    After  digefting  them  for  five  days, 
let  the  tin6ture  be  ftrained  through  paper. 
This  tinlSlure  is  fimilar  in  virtue  to  the  faffron  wine. 
A  fpirituoua  menftrmim  is  here  preferred  to  the  wine, 
as  a  tinfture  drawn  with  the  former  retains  its  elegant 
colour  longer,  and  is  not  apt  to  depofite  in  keeping' 
any  part  of  what  it  had  taken  op  from  the  faffron.. 
The  (hops  have  been  accuftomed  to  employ  treacle 
water  as  a  menftruum  for  faffron,  with  a  view  to  the 
promoting  its  efficacy  with  the  intention  of  operating  , 
as  an  alexipharmac  ;  but  the  acid  in  that  compound 
M'ater  foon  deftroys  the  colour  of  the  tinfture. 

TinSure  of  muriatediron.  L. 

Take  of  the  ruft  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ;  muriatic 
acid,  three  pounds  ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints.  Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  ruft  of  iron 
in  a  glafs  veffel ;  and  ftiake  the  mixture  now  and 
then  during  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  feces 
may  fubfide ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor  :  evaporate 
this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it  the 
vinous  fpirit. 

TinSure  of  iron.  E. 

Take  of  the  fcales  of  iron,  purified  and  powdered, 
three  ounces  ;  muriatic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  diffolve  the  powder.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  % 
and  the  powder  being  diffolved,  add  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine  as  much  as  will  make  up  of  the  whole 
liquor  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Of  thefe  two  formulas,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege is,  in  our  opinion,  in  feverid  refpeds  intitled  to 
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the  preferehctf.  TKe  fcale*  are  much  fitter  for  giving 
a  proper  fohition  than  the  ruft.  The  flrength  of  the 
muriatic  acid  is  fo  variable,  that  the  quantity  is  left 
■».y—  ..  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  If  the  acid  be  fu- 
perabundant,  the  folution  is  of  a  green  colour ;  if  it 
be  fully  fatuvated  with  the  iron,  it  is  more  or  lefs  of 
a  reddifli  or  yellow  colour  ;  and  this  ferves  as  a  pretty 
accurate  criterion.  As  the  muriatic  acid  combines 
lefs  intimately  with  re6lified  fpiiit  than  any  of  the 
foflil  acids,  fo  the  after-procefs  of  dulcificatioa  fcarce- 
ly,  if  at  all,  impairs  the  folvent  power  of  the  acid ; 
though,  when  the  dulcification  happens  to  be  more 
than  ufually  complete,  a  fmall  quantity  of  ferruginous 
matter  is  fometimes  precipitated  on  adding  the  refti- 
fied  fpirit  to  the  folution.  But  as  the  reftified  fpirit  in- 
creafes  the  volatility  ©f  the  acid,  fo  if  it  was  added 
at  firft,  we  fliould  lofe  much  more  of  the  menftruum 
by  the  heat  employed  during  the  digeftion.  When 
this  tinfture  is  well  prepared,  it  is  of  a  ycllowifh  red 
colour  ;  if  the  acid  be  fuperabundant,  it  is  more  or 
lefs  of  a  greenifh  hue  ;  and  if  the  reftified  fpirit  has 
been  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  matter  of  oak 
calks,  it  aiTumes  an  inky  colour. 

All  the  tinftures  of  iron  are  Ho  other  than  real 
folutions  of  the  metal  made  in  acids,  and  combined 
with  vinous  fpirits.  The  tinftures  here  diredlcd  differ 
from  each  ether  only  in  ftrength,  the  acid  being  the 
fame  in  both.  In  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  there 
•-  was  a  tin£lure  from  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial  flowers;  which,  though 
it  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  is  now  expunged  as  fu- 
perfluous.  Some  have  recommended  dulcified  fpirit 
of  nitre  as  a  menflruum  ;  but  though  this  readily  dif- 
£olves  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep  it  fufpended.  The 
marine  is  the  only  acid  that  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe. 

Thefe  tinctures  arc  greatly  preferable  to  the  calces 
or  croci  of  iron,  as  being  not  orsly  more  fpeedy,  but 
hkewife  more  certain  in  their  operation.  The  latter, 
in  forae  cafes,  pafs  off  through  the  inteftinal  tube 
with  little  effeft  ;  while  the  tinftures  fcarce  ever  fail. 
From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  either  of  the  tindures 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  any  pro- 
per vehicle  ;  though  it  is  feldom  advifable  to  ex- 
tend the  dofe  of  any  tindures  of  iron  fo  far  as  the 
laft  of  thefe  quantities,  efpecially  with  the  tinfture 
in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  is  exceedingly  flrong  of  the 
iron. 

TinSute  of  foot.  E. 

444  Take  of  Ihining  wood-foot,  one  ounce;  afafeetida, 
half  an  ounce  ;  rcftified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpi- 
rit,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Digefl  for  fix  days,  and 
itrain.  ^  ' 

The  proof-fpirit  is  not  liable  to  any  objeAiop  here, 
as  giving  a  turbid  tinAure ;  for  when  foot  is  added, 
whatever  fpirit  be  employed,  the  tinfture  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his  Pharmacopeeia  Do- 
nicftica,  has  a  medicine  under  the  title  of  hyjteric  tinc' 
ture,  iimilar  to  this,  only  with  si  little  myfrh,  which 
is  no  very  material  addition  to  afafeetida  and  foot. 
Thefe  medicines  are  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  but  likewife  in  other  nervous  diforders. 
They  may  be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  a  table- 
fpoonful  twice  a-day. 

This  medicine  has  by  fome  been  thought  ferviceable 


in  obftruAiona  of  the  menfes ;  but  it«  a^ivi'ty  may  Prepar* 
be  confidered  as  depending  much  more  on  the  afafcs  •  ^^'j!^' 
tida  than  on  the  foot^  tions 


TinRure  of\galbanum^    Li.  — — v-» 

Take  of  galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  two  ounces;  . 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  ^  Digefl  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  flraih. 

This  tin£lure  is  now  for  the  firfl  time  introduced 
by  the  London  college,  and  may  be  ufefuUy  employ- 
ed for  anfwering  feveral  purpofes  in  medicine.  Gal- 
banum is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fetid  gums  ;  and 
aUhough  lefs  aftive,  yet  much  lefs  difagreeable  than 
afafeetida  :  and  under  the  form  of  tinfture  it  may  be 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  cdfes  of  flatulence  and  hy- 
fleria,  where  its  effcfts  are  immediately  required,  par- 
ticularly with  thofe  who  cannot  bear  afafeetida. 

Compound  ttnSure  of  gentian,  L. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces;  44^ 
exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 
lefFer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce ;  pro»f-fpirit,  two  pints.    Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  flrain. 

Bitter  tinSurey  or  Jlomachtc  elixir,  E. 

Take  of  gentian-root,  two  ounces ;  Seville  orange- 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce;  white canella,  half  an  ounce; 
cochineal,  half  a  dram ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Macerate  for  four  days,  and  flrain 
through  paper. 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  fpirituoiis  bitters.  As  the 
preparations  arc  defigntd  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  the  watery  bitter  infufions, 
has,  on  account  of  the  perilhablencfs  of  it«  flavour, 
no  place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are  here  a  very  * 
commodious  ingredient,  as  in  this  fpirituous  menftruum 
they  are  free  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  they 
are  attended  in  other  liquors,  of  rendering  them  uo- 
tranfparent. 

Elixir  of  gvaiacum.  E. 

Take  of  gum-gualacum,  one  pound  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  447, 
three  drams  ;  reftificd  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.    Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftraln. 
This  tinAure  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  agreeing 
in  nledical  virtues  with  the  two  following.    It  is, 
however,  lefs  in  ufe ;  but  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  thofe  cafea  where  an  objedlion  occurs  to 
the  menftruum  ufed  in  forming  the  others. 

TinBure  of  gum  gUaiacUm,  L. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces ;  compound  fpi-  44!^ 
rit  of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half.    Digeft  far  three 
days,  and  ftrain. 

Volatile  elixir  of  guaiacutn.  E. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces ;  balfam  of  Pe- 
ru, two  drams;  diftilled  oil  of  faffafras,  half  a  dram; 
vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  pound  and  an  half. 
Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and  ftrain. 
In  the  laft  of  thefe  formula,  the  vinous  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  is  lefs  acrimonious  thaw  the  menftruum 
direded  by  the  London  college  ;  and  the  balfam  of 
Peru,  and  diftilled  oil  of"  faffafras,  are  ufcful  additions, 
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by  Jncreifinff  the  permancnee  of  its  operation  as  a 
general  ftimulant,  or  more  particularly  as  a  diaphore- 
tic. 

Thffe  arc  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tinftures ; 
the  volatile  fpirit  excellently  diffolving  the  gum,  and 
at  the  fame  time  promoting  it8  niedlcinal  virtue.  In 
rheumatic  cafes,  a  tea  or  even  table  fpoonful,  taken 
every  morning  and  evening  in  any  convenient  vehicle, 
particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  Angular  fervlce. 

Tin8ure  of  black  hellebore.  L. 

Take  of  black  hellebore  root,  in  coarfe  powder,  four 
ounces  ;  cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples ;  proof- 
fpitit,  two  pints.  IJigeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

TinSiure  of  melampodium,  or  black  hellebore.  E. 

Take  of  black  hellebore  root,  four  ounces  ;  cochineal, 

half  a  dram  ;  proof-fpirit-  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Digeft  them  together  for  eight  days,  and  afterwards 

filter  the  tinfture  through  paper. 

This  ir*  perhaps  the  bcft  preparation  of  hellebore, 
when  defigned  for  an  alterative,  the  menllruum  here 
employed  extraAing  the  whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has 
been  found,  from  experience,  particularly  fervicea!)le 
in  uterine  obftruftions ;  in  fanguine  conftitutions, 
.  vhere  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  faid  chat  it 
feldom  fails  of  exciting  the  menttrual  evacuations,  and 
.  removing  the  ill  confequences  of  their  fupprcffion.  So 
jjrent,  according  to  fome,  is  the  power  of  this  nr.edi- 
cine,  that  wherever,  from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expetRed  difcharge  does 
X  not  fucceed  on  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr  Mead 
has  obfcrved,  is  fo  forcibly  propelled,  as  to  make  its 
way  through  other  pafTagee.  A  tea  fpoonful  of  the 
tinfture  may  be  taken  twice  in  a  day  in  warm  water 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had  formerly  a  tin6tnre 
of  this  root  wiih  wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  both  as  a  menftruum,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  for  keeping. 

T'tnElure  of  jalap. 

Take  of  powdered  jalap  nWot,*^  eight  ounces  :  proof- 
fpirit,  two  p'nts.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  coarfe  pr>wder,  three  ounces;  proof- 
fpirit,  fifteen  ounces.  Digeft  them  for  eight  days, 
and  ftrain  the  tindure.  E, 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine  was  formerly  ordered  for 
the  preparation  of  this  tinfture  ;  but  reftified  fpirit 
diflblving  little  more  than  the  pure  refinous  parts  of 
the  jalap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fomewhat 
lefs  commodious  than  that  of  the  tindure  prepared 
with  proof-fpirit.  Moft  of  the  tinctures  made  in  rec- 
tified fpirit,  diluted  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  ta- 
king, form  a  turbid  white  mixture.  Many  of  them 
are  fafely  taken  in  this  form,  without  any  further  ad- 
dition :  but  the  cathartic  ones  are  never  to  l)e  ventu- 
red on  without  an  admixture  of  fyrup  or  mucilage  to 
keep  the  refin  united  with  the  liquor  ;  for  if  it  fepa- 
rates  in  its  pure  undivided  ftate,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 

ssduce  violent  gripes. 

^   Vol.  XIV.  Part  ir. 
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Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinfturea  of  jalap,  a^r^para- 
folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of  ^'o',Lyf, 
refm  extrafted  from  the  root;  and  obferve,  that  this tjoji,. 
folution  is  more  certain  in  ftrength  than  any  tintfture  y— 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  root  direflly.    For,  as 
the  purgative  virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its  relln,  and  as 
all  jalap  appears  from  experiment  not  to  be  equally 
refinous,  fome  forts  yielding  five,  and  others  not 
three,  ounces  of  refin  from  fixteen  ;  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  the  menftruum,  and  the  menftruum  always 
exaftly  of  the  fame  ftrength,  it  may,  nevetthelefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  jalap,  be 
impregnated  with  different  quantities  of  refin,  and 
confequently  prove  dift'erent  in  degree  of  efficacy. 
Though  this  obje6lion  againft  the  tinfture  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fuppofe,  it  certainly  be- 
hoves the  apothecary  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  root.    The  inferior  forts  may  be  employed  for 
making  refin  of  jnlap,  which  they  yield  in  as  great 
perfection,  though  not  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  the 
belt.    Neumann  thinks  even  the  worm-eaten  jaiap  as 
good  for  that  purpofe  as  any  other. 

T'tnElure  of  gum-k'ino.  E. 

Take  of  gum-kino,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  a  pound 

and  an  half.    Digeft  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  fubftance  called  ^a?K /'wio  feems  to  be  really  a 
gum-refin  ;  on  which  account  proof-fpirit  is  the  moft 
proper  menftruum.  This  preparation  muft  therefore 
poffefs  the  virtues  of  the  fubltance  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  heft  forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited 
in  obftinate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cafes  of  lienteria  :  but 
in  hemorrhagies,  it  is  in  general  proper  to  exhibit  it 
either  in  fubftance  or  diffufed  ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinkii  g  that  the  want  of  this  tin<ftute  is  an  omiffioa 
in  th(^-.ondon  pharmacopoeia. 

Compound  tindure  of  lavender.  L. 

Take  ef  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ;  rofemary, 
one  pint  ;  cinnamon  bruifed,  nutmegs  bruife  l,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  red  faunders,  one  ounce.  Di- 
geft for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

Compound fpir'tt  of  lavender.  E. 

Take  of  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds;  fimple 
fpitit  of  rofemary,  one  pound  ;  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  ;  cloves,  two  drsms  ;  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  f 
red  faunders,  three  drams.  Mnccrate  feven  days, 
and  flrain, 

Thefe  two  compofitions,  iilthough  vitrying  a  little 
from  each  other,  both  with  refpedl  to  their  ingre- 
dients and  names,  m-.y  yet  be  confidcred  as  precifely 
the  fame.  Although  the  London  college,  in  the  pre- 
fent  edition  of  tlieir  pharmacopceia,  hi  ve  made  many 
ufeful  alterations  with  refped  to  names,  yet  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change  here  adopted  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  :  For  it  cannot  with  jufticc  be  ftyled  a  tinc- 
ture of  lavender,  when  the  diftilled  fpirit  of  that 
plant  is  employed  only  as  a  menftruum.  If,  there- 
fore, it  fcemed  neceffary  to  refer  it  to  the  head  of 
tinftures,  it  ought  to  have  been  denominated  from 
the  cinnamon  or  nutmegs  ;  but  fince  the  aAivity  of 
this  article  very  much  depends  on  the  fpirit  of  la- 
3  E  vender, 
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vender,  the  old  name  Is  In  our  opinion  juftly  preferable 
to  the  new  one. 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther  ufe  in  thefe  com- 
pofitions  than  as  a  colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yel- 
low fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faunders  would  be  an 
excellent  article,  as  it  not  only  communicates  a  fine 
colour,  but  likewife  a  confiderable  fhare  of  medicinal 
▼irtue.  A  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  fage,  in  due  proportion,  and  digeft-ed  in  the  cold 
for  a  little  time  with  fome  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
y§llow  faunders,  proves  a  very  elegant  and  grateful 
one.  Where  eflfential  oils  aie  employed,  particular 
care  muft  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them  ;  for  on  their 
goodnefs  that  of  the  medicine  depends.  The  dige- 
ftion  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices,  &c.  fhould  be  per- 
formed without  heat,  otherwife  the  flavour  ©f  the  me- 
dicine will  be  injured.  Thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  re- 
viving cordial?  :  though  confiderably  more  fimple,  they 
are  not  lefs  elegant  or  valuable  than  many  other  more 
elaborate  preparations.  This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem,  imder  the  name  of  Palfy  drops., 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and 
decays  of  age.  It  may  be  conveniently  taken  on  fu- 
gar,  from  ten  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  drops. 

TinSure  of  mujk.  E. 

Take  of  muflc,  two  drams ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
«ne  pound.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  fl;rain. 
Rectified  fpirit  is  the  mofl:  csmplete  menftruuna  for 
nauflc  ;  but  in  this  form  it  is  often  impofiible  to 
give  fucha  quantity  of  the  muflc  as  is  necelTary  for  our 
p.urpofe  ;  aiid  hence  this  article  is  more  frequently 
employed  under  the  form  of  julep  or  bolus. 

T'tnelure  of  myrrh. 

Take  of  myrrh,  brnifed,  three  ounces;  proofrfpitit, 
a  pint  and  en  half;  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a 
pint.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and 
ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  myrrh,  three  ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  After  digtftion  for  ten  days,  ftrain  off 
the  tinfture.  E. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in  general  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  no  good  tinfture  can  he  drawn  from 
myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  without  the  afliftance 
of  fixed  alkaline  falts.  But  it  appears  from  proper 
experiments,  that  thefe  falts  only  heighten  the  colour 
of  the  tinflure,  without  enabling  the  menftruum  to 
diflblve  any  more  than  it  would  by  itfelf.  Reftified 
fpirit  extrafts,  without  any  addition,  all  that  part  of 
the  myrrh  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell  and  tafte  refide, 
viz.  the  refin  :  and  proof-fpirit  diffolves  alraoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  impurities  :  hence  the 
combination  of  thefe  two  direfted  by  the  London 
college  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either  by  itfelf. 

Tindure  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  for 
.  warming  the  hsbit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  ftrength- 
ening  the  folids,  opening  obftruftions,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  uterine  veflels,  and  refifting  putrefaflion. 
Boerhaave  greatly  efteems  it  in  all  languid  cafes  pro- 
ceeding from  fimple  inafilivity  ;  in  thofe  female  dif- 
orders  which  are  occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
fluggifli  indifpofuion  of  the  humours,  and  a  relaxation 
of  the  veffels  j  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  all  difeafes  ari- 
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fing  from  a  like  caufe.    The  dofe  i's  from  fifteen  drops  Prcpa: 
to  forty  or  more.    The  medicine  may  doubtlefs  be  1'°"* 
given  in  thefe  cafes  to  advantage  ;  though  with  us, 
it  is  more  commonly  ufed  externally  for  clean  fing  ^ 
foul  ulcers  and  promoting  the  eKfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

Tirtdure  of  opium.  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  drams ; 
proof-fpirit,  one  pint.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain. 

TinBure  of  opiurrii  commonly  called  liqutd  laudanum.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  two  ounces ;  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Digeft  four  days, 
and  ftrain  off  the  tindlure. 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  liquid  opiates,  the  menftruum 
In  the  laft  diflblves  nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
opium,  and  effeftually  covers  its  ill  flavour.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  that  the  fliops  were  furnifhed  with  a  li- 
quid opiate,  In  which  the  proportion  of  menftruum 
was  ftlll  much  larger,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  dofe  be- 
ing  determined  by  weight  or  meafure;.  the  method 
by  drops  feeming  too  precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  following  preparation  Is  con- 
trived with  this  view. 

Take  of  thebaic  extrafl,  half  a  dram;  highly  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine,  csUed  alcohol^  ten  ounces  ;  fimple 
cinnamon-water,  twenty  ounces.  Digeft  them  to- 
gether until  the  opium  be  diflblved,  and  then  filter 
the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  is  apprehended  to  be  free  from  all 
the  Inconveniences  attending  the  common  opiate  tinc- 
tures. The  menftruum  diflblves  the  whole  of  the  opi- 
um except  the  impurities,  and  confequeiitly  the  tinc- 
ture is  not  liable  to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
ftrength.  The  dofe  may  be  aLertained  to  the  greatefl 
exaftnefs  ;  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  one 
ounce  by  meafure,  which  Is  equal  nearly  to  feven  drams 
by  weight.  Neither  the  tlnflures  In  wine  nor  proof* 
fpirit  are  fo  well  adapted  for  keeping  as  could  be 
wifhed  :  in  long  ftanding,  a  part  of  the  opium  is  gra- 
dually thrown  oft"  from  both,  and  confequently  the 
tindtures  become  gradually  weaker:  the  part  which- 
thus  feparates,  amounts  fometimes.  It  is  fa'd,  to  near 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at  firft  diflblved  ; 
it  flo?tt8  on  the  furface  of  the  vinous  tindure,  and  in 
the  fpirltuous  finks  to  the  bottom.  In  the  prepara-- 
tion  here  recommended,  it  has  not  been  obferved  that 
any  feparation  happens. 

Inftcjd  of  the  cinnamon -water,  pure  water  may  be- 
employed  in  the  mixture:  and  where  aromatic  addi- 
tions are  wanted,  either  with  a  me4jcinal  intention  or 
for  covering  the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium,  any  proper 
tindure  or  diftilled  water  may  be  cxtcmporaneoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  once  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  has  been  confidered  as  a  correftor 
of  opium  ;  but  the  qualities  it  was  fuppofed  to  correal 
are  merely  imaginary  ;  nor  indeed  can  that  article  be 
of  much  importance  with  any  intention  In  the  fmaU 
quantity  that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tinfiture  ;  a  grain  of 
opium  being  accompanied  with  only  lialf  a  grain  of 
faffron. 

A  preparation  in  fome  refpedts  fimllar  to  that  here 
recommended  was  Introduced  into  the  Edinburgh.. 
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-  pharmacopoeia  publlfhed  I'n  I774»  under  the  title  of 
^  tinSura  meconli.  Each  ounce  of  this  tinfture  con- 
tained four  grains  of  opium  ;  and  it  wac  propofed  that 
the  dofes  of  it  (hould  be  meafured,  not  by  drops,  but 
by  weight :  but  as  modern  phyiiciaos  are  m.uch  more 
bold  in  giving  opium  than  their  predeceflbrs,  fuch  a 
fcrapulous  accuracy  in  the  dofe  ia  not  thought  at  all 
neceflary  ;  and  it  is  net  probable  that  any  dangerous 
confequence  will  ever  arife,  merely  from  a  difference  in 
the  fize  of  drops.  This,  however,  might  be  the  cafe, 
where  the  thebaic  tinfture  is  by  accident  taken  for  the 
tindlure  of  meconium.  To  fuch  miftakes,  however, 
it  was  feared  that  the  analogy  of  the  articles,  as  well 
as  the  caution  neceffary  with  refpeA  to  both,  might 
lead  ;  and  it  was  on  many  accounts  fafer  to  have  but 
one  liquid  laudanum  only.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  liquid  laudanum  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges,  which  by  the  former  is 
now  ftyled  tinBura  opitt  by  the  latter  tinSlura  thebaka, 
fhould  differ  fo  much  from  each  ocher  in  point  of 
flrength. 

Camphorated  ttn8ure  of  opium.  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  flowers  of  benzoin,  each 
one  dram  ;  camphor,  two  fcruples  ;  effenlial  oil  of 
anifeed,  one  dram  j  proof-fpiiit,  two  pints.  Digefl 
for  three  days. 

Paregoric  elixir.  E. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  Englifli  faffron,  each 
three  drams ;  opium,  two  drams  ;  effential  oil  of 
anifeeds,  half  a  dram  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, fixteen  ounces.  Dtgeft  for  four  days  in  a  clofe 
veffel,  and  ftrain. 

Thefe  two,  though  differing  not  merely  in  name, 
may  yet  be  confidered  as  agreeing  very  nearly  in  their 
nature. 

The  mofl:  material  differences  in  the  laft  formula 
from  the  firft  are  the  fubftitution  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  for  the  proof-fpirit,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  opium  ;  the  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
is  not  only,  perhaps,  a  more  powerful  menflruum,  but 
in  moft  infl:ances  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  pre- 
paration ;  but  as  the  opium  is  the  ingredient  on  which 
we  place  the  principal  dependence,  fo  its  proportion 
is  inoreafed,  in  wrder  that  we  may  give  it  in  fuch  a 
dofe  as  that  the  acrimony  of  the  menftruum  fhall  not 
prove  hurtful  to  the  llomach. 

The  London  formula  is  taken  from  Le  Mort,  with 
the  omiffion  of  three  unneceffary  ingredients,  honey, 
liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It  was  originally  called 
elixir  qfthmaticum,  which  name  it  does  not  ill  deferve. 
It  contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  provokes  fre- 
quent coughing  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  fuppofed  to 
'  open  the  breaft,  and  give  greater  liberty  of  breathing  : 
the  opium  procures  (as  it  does  by  itfelf)  a  temporary 
relief  from  the  fymptoms  ;  while  the  other  ingredients 
tend  to  remove  the  caufe,  and  prevent  theiir  return. 
It  is  given  to  children  againft  the  chincough,  &c.  from 
five  drops  to  twenty  ;  to  adults,  from  twenty  to  an 
hundred.  In  the  London  formula,  half  an  ounce  by 
mejifure  contains  ab«ut  a  grain  of  opium  ;  but  in  the 
Edinburgh  formula  the  proportion  of  opium  is  larger. 
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Take  of  rhubarb,  fliced,  two  ounces ;  leffer  cardamom  Compoli- 

feeds,  huflced  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  faffron,   ^ 

two  drams ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.     Digeft  for 
eight  days,  and  ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  three  ounces  ;  leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain.  E. 

Compound  tinclure  of  rhubarb.  L. 

Take  of  rhubarb  fliced,  two  ounces  ;  ginger  powder- 
ed, faffron,  each  two  drams  ;  liquorice-root,  bruifed, 
half  an  ounce  ;  diftilled  water,  one  pint ;  proof- 
fpirit,  twelve  ouncesr.  Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and 
ftrain. 

Bitter  tlnSure  of  rhubarb.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb  two  ounces  ;  gentian-root,  half  an 
ounce  ;  Virginian  fnake-ro®t,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpi- 
rit, two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  feven  days, 
and  then  ftrain  the  tindlure. 

Siveet  tlnSure  of  rhubarb.  E. 

It  is  made  by  adding  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the 
ftrained  tindlure  of  rhubarb,  four  ounces  of  fugar* 
candy. 

The  laft  of  thefe  preparations  is  improved  from 
the  former  editions.  Two  ounces  of  liquorice  and 
one  of  raifins  are  fupplied,  by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar- 
candy. 

I  All  the  foregoing  tinftures  of  rhubarb  are  defigned 
as  ftomachics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives  : 
fpirituous  Hquors  excellently  extraft  thofe  parts  of  the 
rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firft  qualities  refide,  and  the 
additional  ingiedients  confiderably  promote  their  effi- 
cacy. In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of 
the  inteftines,  diarrhceas,  colic,  and  other  fimilar  com- 
plaints, thefe  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  fervicc  : 
the  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  intermiltents,  parti- 
larly  in  cacheftic  habits,  where  the  vifcera  are  obftruft- 
ed  ;  with  thefe  intentions,  a  fpoonful  or  two  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  occafionaily  repeated. 

Elixir  of  aloes  and  rhubarb^  commonly  called  facred 
elixir.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  cut  fraall,  ten  drams;  focotorlne  45§ 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drams  ;  leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  poiuids  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  feven  dayg,  and  then  ftralu  the  elixir. 
This  preparation  is  very  much  eraployed  a«  a  warm- 
ing cordial  purge,  and  for  the  general  purpofes  o^" 
aloetics  ;  with  which,  however,  it  combines  the  me- 
dical properties  of  rhubarb. 

Compound  tlnQure  offavln.  L, 

Take  of  extract  of  favin,  one  ounce  ;  tinc'lure  of  caftor,  459 
one  pint ;  myrrh,  half  a  pint.    Digeft  till  the  ex- 
tract of  favIn  be  diffolved,  and  then  ftrain. 
This  preparation  had  a  place  in  the  laft  edition  of 

our  pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Elixir  irynh.s 

compojitum. 
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This  preparation  Is  Improved  from  one  defcrlbeJ  in 
feme  former  difpenfarlea  under  the  name  of  uterine 
elixir.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  importance  in  uterine 
ohitruftions,  and  in  hypochondriacal  cafes  ;  though, 
poffibly,  means  mi>/ht  be-.pontrived  of  fuperadding  more 
effeftually  tbe  virtues  of  favin  to  a  tinfture  of  myrrh 
and  caftor.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  twen- 
ty or  thirty,  or  more,  in  pennyroyal  water,  or  any 
other  fuitable  vehicle. 

Tin8ure  of  fquiU.  L. 

460  Take  of  fquills,  frefh  dried,  four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit, 

two  pints.  DIgeft,  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the 
liquor. 

•  For  extrafling  the  virtues  of  fquills,  the  menftruum 
which  has  hitherto  been  almoft  folely  employed  is  vi- 
negar. There  are,  however,  cafes  in  which  ardent 
fpirit  may  be  more  proper;  and  by  the  menftruum  here 
direfted  its  virtues  are  fully  extrafted.  Hence  it  is 
with  propriety  that  the  London  college  have  introdu- 
ced this  form,  as  well  as.  the  vineg:ir  and  oxymel.  But, 
in  general,  the  purpofes  to  be  anfwered  by  fquills  may 
be  better  obtained  by  employing  it  in  fubftance  than 
in  any  other  form. 

Antiphth'flcal  tinSurg.  E. 

461  Take  of  fiigar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  vitriol  of 

iron,  one  ounce  ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 

Let  a  tinfture  be  extrafted  without  heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  {nXl^feparalely  into  powder,  and 
performing  the  digeftion  ivithout  beat,  axe  very  necef- 
fary  circumltances :  for  if  the  ingredients  be  attempted 
to  he  pulver^:^ed  together,  they  will  grow  foft  and  al- 
iTJoft  liquid  ;  and  if  heat  be  ufed,  fcarce  any  tinfture 
will  be  obtained. 

This  tinftiire  is  fometimes  given  in  dofes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  for  retraining  immoderate  fecretion&, 
particularly  the  colliquative  fweats  attending  heftic  fe- 
vers and  phthifical  diforders  ;  whence  the  name  anti- 
phfhijical  tinfture.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  medicine  of 
great  efhcacy  in  thefe  cafes,  but  too  dangerous  to  he 
ralhly  ventured  on.  Son-ie  have  fuppofed  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  of  the  fngar  of  lead  ;  but  experiments 
made  for  tbat  purpofe  have  fhown  the  contrary. 

We  muft,  however,  confider  the  above  preparation 
as  unfcientific.  Botli  the  acetous  and  vitriolic  acid 
have  a  greater  attra£lion  for  iron  than  for  lead  :  and 
though  the  vitriolic  Le  capable  of  difcharginp  the  ace- 
tous acid,  yet  it  riiakes  not  only  in  its  entire  ftate  alefs 
perfeft  union  vvith  lead  than  the  acetous  acid,  but  it 
18  now  alfo  combined  with  Iron,  for  which  it  haa  a 
greater  attraftion,  and  can  therefore  only  adl  on  the 
fait  of  lead  in  proportion  as  It  is  fupcrabundant  in  the 
fait  of  copperas  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  vitriolic  dif- 
engages  the  acetous  acid  from  the  lead,  the  laft,  in  its 
turn,  will  attach  itfelf  to  the  iron.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  precife  nature  of  this  prepa- 
ration ;  it  fecms  always,  however,  to  contain  a  quanti- 
ty of  lead  in  a  f'.hne  ftate,  fufficient  to  expunge  it 
from  prudent  praftice  ;  or,  at  leaft,  if  in  thefe  cafes  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed,  lead  Le  thought 
ncceffary,  the  fait  of  lead  may  with  raorefafety  and  ad- 
vantage be  given  in  its  folid.  ftate,  particularly  when 
combined  with  opium  :  and  il  is  probably  on  this  ac- 


count that  the  prefent  formula  has  now  no  place  in  the  P»ep 
London  pharmacoposia.  ^"»'' 

TinSlure  of  fema.  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  pound;  caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  41 
one  ounce  and  an  half;  lelTer  cardamom- feeds,  huf]<- 
ed  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  raifins,  ftoned,  fix- 
teen  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  one  gaUon.    Digeft  for 
fourteen  days,  and  ttraln. 


Compomd  tinSure  of  fenna, 
heahh. 


commonly  called  Elixir  of 


Take  of  fenna  leaves,  two  ounces;  jalap  root,  one  ounce; 
coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce;  proof  fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.    Digeft  for  fcven  days,  and  to 
the  ftralaed  liquor  add  four  ounce*  of  fugarcandy. 
Both  thefe  tindures  are  ufeful  carminatives  and  ca- 
tharticd,  cfpetiiilly  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  them, 
felves  to  the  ufe  offpirituoua  liquors;  they  oftentimes 
relieve  flatulent  complaints  and  colics,  where  the  com- 
mon cordials  have  little  effedt  :  t^te  dofe  is  from  one 
to  two  ounces.   Several  preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Daffy's 
tlixir:  the  two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and  fuperior  to 
moft  of  them.    The  latt  in  particular  is  a  very  ufeful 
addition  to  the  caftor  oil.  In  order  to  take  off  its  maw- 
kiih  tafte  :  and  as  coinciding  with  the  virtues  of  the 
oil,  it  Is  therefore  much  preferable  to  brandy,  fhrub, 
and  fuch  like  liquors,  which  otherwife  are  often  found 
neceffary  to  make  the  oil  fit  on  the  ftomach. 

YinBure  of  fnake  root. 

Take  of  Virgini.in  fnake-root,  three  ounces  f  proof- 
fpirit, two  pint3>  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain-Z. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  two  ounces  ;  cochineal, 
one  dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Di- 
geft in  a  gentle  heat  for  four  days,  and  then  ftrain 
the  tindlure.  E. 

The  tindture  of  fnake-root  was  in  a  former  phar- 
macopceia  direftcd  to  be  prepared  with  the  tinfture  of 
fait  of  tartar,  which  being  now  expunged,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  the  college  to  employ  redtified  fpirit  ;  but  as 
the  heat  of  this  fpirit  prevents  the  medicine  from  be- 
ing taken  in  fo  large  a  dofe  as  It  might  otherwife  be, 
a  weaker  fpirit  was  chofen.  The  tin<Sture  made  in  thin 
menftruum,  which  extracts  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
root,  may  be  taken  to  the  q^uantity  of  a  fpoonful  or 
more  every  five  or  fix  hours  ;  and  to  this  extent  it  of- 
ten operates  as  an  ufeful  diaphoretic. 

TinSure  of  'valerian.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  In  coarfe  powder,  ^( 
four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.    Digeft  with 
a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 
Tt»e  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  pretty 
fine  powder,  otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently 
extract  its  virtues.   The  tinfture  proves  of  a  deep  co- 
lour, and  confiderably  ftrong  of  the  valerian  ;  though 
it  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  cure  of 
epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  powder,  or  bolus.    The  dofe  of  the 
tinfture  Is,  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  a  fpoonful  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Volatih 
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Volatile  tlnSure  of  vahriim. 


-   Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  -four  ounces ;  com- 
pound fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pinte.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain.  L, 
Take  of  wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces  ;  vinous  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound.   Macerate  for  fix  days 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  and  ftrain.  E. 
Both  the  coTripountl  and  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammo* 
uiac  are  h«re  excellent  menftrua,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fome  cafes  wants  an  afliftance  of  this  kind.  The 
dofe  may  be  a  tea  fpoonful  or  two. 

TinSure  of  veratruniy  or  'white  hellebore.  E. 

Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  eight  ounces  j  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther for  ten  days,  and  filter  the  tinfture  through 
paper. 

This  tin6lurc  is  fometimes  ufed  foracuating  cathar- 
tics, &c.  and  as  an  emetic  in  apopleftic  and  maniacal 
diforders.  It  may  likewife  be  fo  managed  as  to  prove 
a  powerful  alterative  and  deobftrnent  in  cafes  where 
milder  remedies  have  little  effeft.  But  a  great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe :  the  dofe,  at  firft,  ought 
to  be  only  a  few  drops  ;  if  confiderable,  it  proves  vio- 
lently emetic  or  cathartic. 

Acid  elixir  of  vitriol.  E. 

Take  of  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  ;  drop  In- 
to it  by  little  and  little  fix  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid ; 
digeft  the  mixture  vrith  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  clofe 
vefTel  for  three  days,  and  then  add  of  cinnamon,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  ginger,  one  ounce.  Digeft  again 
in  a  clofe  veffel  for  fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture through  paper  placed  in  a  glafs  funnel. 
The  intention  in  this  procefs  is,  to  obtain  a  tindure 
of  aromatic  vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  combined 
■with  a  confiderable  proportion  'of  vitriolic  acid.  When 
the  tinfture  is  firft  drawn  with  vinous  fpirit,  and  the 
acid  added  afterwards,  the  acid  precipitates  great  part 
of  what  the  fpirit  had  before  taken  up  :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the  fpirit  im- 
mediately before  the  extraction,  it  prevents  the  diffo- 
lution  of  all  that  it  would  have  precipitated  by  the 
former  way  of  treatment :  by  previously  uniting  the 
acid  and  the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  digeftion,  the 
inconvenience  is  fomewhat  lef^ned. 

This  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tions of  the  ftomach  and  decays  of  conftitution,  par- 
ticularly in  thofc  which  proceed  from  irregularities, 
which  are  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  fymptoras, 
or  which  follow  the  fuppreflion  of  intermittents.  It 
frequently  fucceeds  after  bitters  and  aromatics  by 
themfelves  had  availed  nothing  ;  and  indeed  great 
part  of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which, 
barely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  co'ild  bear  the  acidity,  produced  happy 
effefts. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medicina  Gymnajlica)  that  he 
was  recovered  by  Mynficht's  elixir,  from  an  extreme 
,  decay  of  conftitution,  and  continual  retchings  to  vo- 
mit.  It  may  be  given  from  10  to  50  or  40  drops  or 
more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  at  fuch  times  as  the  ftomach  is  moft; 


empty.    It  is  very  ufefully  conjoined  with  the  barkj^/e]  ara- 
both  as  covering  its  difagreeable  tafte  and  coinciding  [ip^p^g^ 
with  its  virtues.  tions 


Sweet  elixir  of  vitriol.    E.  ''"^ 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics,  and  in  the  fame  4^^ 
manner  as  the  aromatic  tinfture  ;  except  that,  in 
place  of  the  vinous,  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  is 
employed. 

This  is  defigned  for  peifons  whofe  ftomachs  are  too 
weak  to  bear  the  foregoing  acid  elixir  ;  to  the  tafte,  it 
is  gratefully  aromatic,  without  any  perceptible  acidity. 
The  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  direfted,  occafions 
little  or  no  precipitation  on  adding  it  to  the  tindlure. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  formerly  in  great  efteem 
uftder  the  title  of  Vigani^s  volatile  elixir  of  vitriol ;  the 
eompefition  of  which  was  firft  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  Pharmacopeia  reformata.  Ic  is  prepared 
by  digefting  fome  volatile  fplrits  of  vitriol  upon  a  fmall 
quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  liquor 
hag  acquired  a  fine  green  colour.  If  the  fpirit,  as  it 
frequently  does,  partakes  too  much  of  the'  acid,  this 
colour  will  not  fucceed  :  in  fuch  cafe,  it  Ihould  be  rec- 
tified from  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine.  E. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  ounce  ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  ^g^j, 
one  pound.    Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor 
may  be  diffolvcd.    It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a 
double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of  camphor. 
This  folution  of  camphor  ir-  employed  chiefly  far 
external  ufes,  againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numb- 
nefles,  infiammations,  for  difcuffing  tumours,  prevent- 
ing gangrenes,  or  reftraining  their  progrefs.    It  is  too 
pungent  to  be  exhibited  internally,  even  when  diluted, 
nor  does  the  dilution  fucceed  well ;  for  on  the  admix- 
ture of  aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor  gradually  fepa« 
rates  and  runs  together  into  little  maffes. 

HoflPman,  Rothen,  and  others,  mention  acamphora* 
ted  fpirit  not  fubjeft  to  this  inconvenience.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  camphor  with  fomewhat  more 
than  an  equal  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  then  adding 
a  proper  quantity  of  proof-fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diftillation.  This  fpirit  was  propofed  to 
be  received  into  our  pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of 
SpiriiHS  camphora  tartarizatus.  But  on  trial,  it  did  not 
anfwer  expe£tation  :  fome  ,of  the  camphor  rifes  with 
the  fpirit  in  diftillation,  though  but  a  fmall  quantity 
whence,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  it  does 
not  fenfibly  render  it  turbid  ;  but  in  a  proper  quanti- 
ty, it  exhibits  the  fame  appearance  as  the  more  com- 
mon camphorated  fpirit ;  it  did  not  appear,  that  fpirit 
drftilled  from  camphor,  with  or  without  the  alkaline 
fait,  differed  at  all  in  this  refpeft. 

The  moft  convenient  method  of  uniting  camphor 
with  aqueous  liquors,  for  internal  ufe,  fecm.^  to  be  by 
the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of  mucilages  ;  triturated 
with  thefe,  it  readily  mingles  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  pungency  is* 
confiderably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be  commodioufly  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  an  oily  draughty  exprelTed  oils 
totally  diffolving  it. 

The  anodyne  /w/men/,  commonly  called  y^«06^«^  balfam.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  one  ounce  j  white  Caftile  foap,  four 

ounces  5. 
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ounces  J  c.mphor,  two  ounces;  eflential  oil  of  rofe- 
mary,  half  an  ounce ;  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds.    Digeft  the  opium  and  foap  in  the  fpirit 
i     for  three  days ;  then  to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  the 
camphor  and  oil,  diligently  fhaking  the  vefTel. 
The  feveral  ingredients  in  this  formula  are  exceed- 
ingly well  fuited  for  the  purpofes  expreffed  in  the  title 
of  this  preparation  ;  the  anodyne  balfam  has  according- 
ly been  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  to  allay  pains  in  ftrain- 
ed limbs,  and  fuch  like  topical  afFedlions. 

Saponaceous  balfam  or  liniment .  E. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  and  of  the  fame  in- 
gredients as  the  aaodyne  balfam,  only  omitting  the 
opium. 

It  is  intended  as  a  fimplification  and  improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  the  name  of  Opodeldoch^  and  is 
employed  with  the  fame  intentions  as  the  two  prece- 
ding. 

TinSIure  of  anl'mony.  Tlofl". 

Take  of  antimony,  in  powder,  half  a  pound  ;  fait  of 
tartar,  one  pound  ;  rectified  fpirit,  three  pints.  Mix 
the  antimony  with  the  fait  of  tartar,  and  injeft  them 
by  little  and  little  into  a  cruciblfe  placed  in  a  ftro»g 
fire.    Let  the  mixture  melt  thin,  and  continue  in 
this  ftate  for  half  an  hour ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a  hot  and  dry  iron  mortar.  Powder 
the  niafs  while  hot,  put  it  into  a  heated  matrafs,  and 
pour  the  fpirit  on  ic.    Digeft  them  together  for 
three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tinfturc. 
In  this  procefs,  the  alkaline  fait  unites  with  the  ful- 
phur  of  the  antimony  into  a  hepar;  which  communi- 
cates  to  the  fpirit  a  tindlure  fimiiar  to  the  tinfture  of 
-fulphur.    This  antimonial  tinfturc  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain likewife  fofne  of  the  reguhne  parts  of  the  mineral, 
and  is  faid  to  have  fometimes  provoked  a  puke  when 
taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe.  It 
ftands  recommended  in  dofes  from  ten  to  fixty  dropsor 
more,  as  a  deobftruent,  promoter  of  urine,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood.   But  there  is  probably  no  purpofe  to  be 
anfwered  by  it,  which  may  not  be  more  effeftually  ob- 
tained by  other  antimonial  preparations,  particularly 
the  wine  of  tartar  of  antimony. 

TinRure  of  colocynth.  Succ. 

Take  of  colocynth,  cut  fmall,  and  freed  from  the  feeds, 
one  ounce  ;  anifeed,  one  dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  four- 
teen ounces.  Macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 

In  this  tinfture  we  have  the  aftive  purgative  power 
of  the  colocynth.  And  although  it  be  feldom  ufeil  as 
a  cathartic  by  itfelf,  yet  even  in  ftnall  quantity  it  may 
be  advantageoufly  employed  to  promote  the  operation 
of  others. 

Volatile  tindure  of  copper.  Gen. 

Take  of  filings  of  copper,  one  dram  ;  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, an  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a  vefTel  clofely  ftoppcd.,  which  is  to  be  fre- 
quently agitated,  till  the  hquor  becomes  of  a  beau- 
tiful violet  colour. 


M   A    C   Y.  FaH 

In  this  formula  the  copper  is  brought  to  a  fallne  Prepa 
ftate  by  means  of  the  volatile  alkali.  It  may  therefore  '' 
be  confidered  as  veryanalogous  to  the  amnaoniacalcep- jj",^"^ 
per.  And  where  recourfe  is  had  to  it  in  praftice,  it \ 
is  employed  with  the  fame  intentions. 

Tin3ure  of  qucifjia.  Suec. 

Take  of  quaflia,  brulfed,  two  ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  an  half.  Digeft  for  three  days,  and 
then  ftrain  through  paper. 

By  proof-fpirit  the  medical  properties,  as  well  as  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  qualTia,  are  readily  extracted. 
And  under  this  form  it  may  be  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed for  anfwering  different  purpofea  in  medicine. 

TinSureof  lac.  Suec. 

Take  of  gum  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  myrrh,  three 
drams  ;  fpirit  of  fcurvy-grafs,  a  pint  and  an  half. 
Digeft  in  a  fand  heat  for  three  days }  after  which, 
ftrain  off  the  tindlure  for  ufe. 

This  tinfture  is  principally  employed  for  ftrength- 
CHing  the  gums,  and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  exul- 
cerations  of  them :  it  may  be  fitted  for  ufe  with  thefe 
intentions,  by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes,  or  the 
like.  Some  recommend  it  internally  againfh  fcorbutic 
complaints,  and  as  a  corroborant  in  gleets,  female 
wcaknefl'es,  &c.  Its  warmth,  pungency,  and  manifeft- 
ly  aftringent  bitterifh  tafte,  point  out  its  virtues  in  thefe 
cafes  to  be  confiderable,  though  common  pradtice  ■ 
among  us  has  not  yet  received  it. 

TinBure  of  mix  vomica.  Roff. 

Take  of  nux  vomica,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  proof-fpi-  .^^ 
rit,  two  pounds.    Digeft  for  fome  days,  and  then 
ftrain  it. 

The  nnx  vomica,  a  very  aftivc  vegetable,  has  of  late, 
as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  been  in- 
troduced into  practice  as  taken  jnternally,  for  the  cute 
of  intermittents  and  of  contagious  dyfentery.  In  thefe 
affeftions  it  may  be  employed  under  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture as  well  as  in  fubftance  ;  and  in  this  way  it  moft 
readily  admits  of  being  combined  with  other  articles, 
either  as  adjuvantlaor  corrigentia. 

Tindure  of  amber.  Suec. 

Take  of  yellow  amber,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  vltrlo- 
lie  aether,  four  Ounces.    Digeft  for  three  days  in  a 
vefTel  accurately  clofcd,  frequently  fhaking  the  vef- 
fel,  and  after  this  ftrain  through  paper. 
The  tincture  of  anaber  was  formerly  prepared  with 
redtified  fpirit  of  wine  :  but  the  menitruum  here  di- 
retied  gives  a  more  complete  folution,  and  form*  a 
more  elegant  and  a£live  tinfture.     It  pofl'efTes  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  concrete  ;  and  although  it  has  no 
place  in  oar  pharmacopoeia,  yet  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
confidered  ss  one  of  the  molt  valual^le  preparations  of 
amber.    It  has  been  recommended  in  a  variety  of  af- 
fecf  ions,  particularly  thoie  of  the  nervous  kind,  as  hy- 
fterical  and  epileptic  complaints.    It  may  be  taken 
from  a  few  drops  to  the  extent  of  a  tea  fpoouful  in  a 
glafs  -of  vrine  or  any  fiiuilar  vehicle. 


Chap, 
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Chap.  XXII.  Mixtures. 

Camphorated  mixture,  L. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  dram  ;  reftified  fpirlt  of  wine, 
ten  drops ;  doiilble-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
boih'ng  diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor 
firft  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar  ; 
laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  ftrain  the  mix- 
ture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhibited  in  a  f»lld  ftate,  it 
is  frequently  alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as  diffu- 
fed  in  watery  fluids.  And  with  this  intention  the 
prefent  formula  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  fimple,  the 
union  being  affefted  merely  by  the  aid  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  wine  and  a  little  fugar.  But  perhaps 
the  more  common  form  of  emullion  in  which  the  union 
is  effefted,  by  triturating  the  camphor  with  a  few 
almonds,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  inferior  to  this. 
For  the  unftuous  quality  of  the  almonds  ferves  in  a 
confiderable  degree  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  cam- 
phor without  diminifhing  its  aftivity.  Camphor  un- 
der the  prefent  form  as  well  as  that  of  emulfion^  is  ve- 
ry often  ufeful  in  fevers,  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  table 
fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Chalk  mixture.  L. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce ;  double-refined 
fugar,  fix  drams  ;  gum-arabic,  powdered,  two  oun- 
ces ;  diftilled  water,  two  pints.    Mix  them. 

Chalk-drink,  E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce;  pureft  refined  fu- 
gar, half  an  ounce  ;  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  two 
eunces.  Rub  them  together,  and  add  by  degrees, 
water,  two  poun  ds  and  an  half;  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water,  two  ounces. 

Thefc  two  preparations  agree  pretty  much  both  in 
their  name  and  in  their  nature.  But  of  the  two  for- 
mula that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  from  containing  a  proportion  of  cinna- 
mon wati:r,  by  which  the  difngreeable  tafte  of  the  chalk 
13  taken  off. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, a  preparation  of  this  kind  ftood  among  the  de- 
coftions,  and  the  chalk  was  directed  to  he  boiled  with 
the  water  and  gum  :  by  the  prefent  formula,  the  chalk 
is  much  more  completely  fufpended  by  the  mucilage 
and  fugar;  which  laft  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture  an 
agreeable  tafte.  It  is  proper  to  employ  the  iineft  fu- 
gar, as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds  might 
form  with  the  chalk  a  kind  of  earthy  fait.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aro- 
matic, by  fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon, 
or  its  oil,  by  means  of  the  mucilage  and  fugar :  The 
method  here  direilcd  is,  however,  lefs  exceptionable  in 
this  than  many  other  preparations,  as  the  precipitated 
matter  of  the  fpirituous  water  will  probably  be  invif- 
cated  in  the  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter.  This 
13  a  very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an 
ufeful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifing  from,  or  accompanied 
with,  acidity  in  the  primas  vise.  Ic  is  frequently  em- 
p^loyed  in  diarrhoea  pjoceeding  froni  that  caufe.  The 
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mucilage  not  only  ferves  to  keep  the  chalk  uniformly  Prepara- 
diffufed,  but  alfo  improves  its  virtues  by  jfheathing  the^^^ 
internal  furface  of  the  inteftines.    The  dofe  of  this  tiong; 
iTiedicine  requires  no  nicety.    It  may  be  taken  to  the  —..  \  mt\ 
extent  of  a  pound  or  two  in  the  courfe  of  a  day. 

Mujk  mixture,  Ij. 

Take  of  mufk,  two  fcruples ;  gum-arabic,  powdered, 
double-refined  fugar,  of  each  one  dram;  rofe- water, 
fix  ounces  by  meafure.  Rub  the  mufl<  firft  with  the 
fugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rofe-water 
by  degrees. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  julepum  e  mnfcho,  and 
was  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  the  hyfteric  ju- 
lep with  mufl<  of  Bates.  Orange-flower  water  is  di- 
refted  by  that  author  {  and  indeed  this  more  perfeftly 
coincides  with  the  mufl<  than  Tofe-w;<ter :  but  as  the 
former  is  difficultly  procurable  in  perfeftion,  the  latter 
is  here  preferred.  The  julep  appears  turbid  at  firft  : 
on  ftanding  a  little  time,  it  depofites  a  brown  powder, 
and  becomes  clear,  I  ut  at  the  fame  time  lofes  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  This  inconvenience  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  thoroughly  grinding  the  muflc  with  gum-arabic 
before  the  addition  of  the  water :  by  means  of  the 
gum,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mufk  is  made  to  re- 
main fufpendcd  in  the  water-.  Volatile  fpirltg  are  in 
many  cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mullc,  and  likewife 
enable  water  to  keep  fomewhat  more  of  the  mulk  dif- 
folved  than  it  would  otherwife  retain. 

Almond  milk,  L. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  double-  4S3 
refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ;  diftilled  water,  two 
pints.    Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar;  then, 
rubbing  them  together,  add  by  degrees  the  water,, 
and  ftrain  the  liquor. 

Common  emuljion.  E. 

Take  of  f  A'eet  rdmonds,  one  ounce  ;  bitter  almonds,, 
one  dram  ;  common-water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a  ftone  mortar,  and 
gradually  pour  on  them  the  common  water,  work- 
ing the  whole  well  together,  then  ftrain  oft"  the  li- 
quor. 

Arabic  emu^fion.  E. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding; 
only  adding,  while  beating  the  almonds,  of  muci- 
lage of  gum  arable  two  ounces. 
All  thcfe  may  be  confidered  as  pofTeffing  nearly  the 
fame  qualities.    But  of  the  three  the  laft  is  the  moft;  ~ 
powerful  demulcent. 

Great  care  fliould  be  taken,  that  the  almonds  be  not 
become  rantid  by  keeping  ;  which  will  not  only  ren- 
der the  emulfion  extremely  unpleafant,  a  circumftance 
of  great  confoquence  in  a  medicine  that  i-equires  to  be, 
taken  in  large  quantities,  but  likewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expected  from  preparations  of  this  clafs. 
The  addition  of  the  bitter  almonds  now  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  preparing  thefe  emulfious, 
may  perhaps  preferve  them  in  fome  degree  frooi  fuffer- 
ing  the  above  changes  ;  but  it  is  much  more  ufeful  as 
giving  the  emulfion  an  agreeable  flavour.  And  al- 
though the  fubftance  of  bitter  almonds  be  of  a  delete- 
3-  rrou&.' 
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Prepara-  fjojjj  nature,  yct  nothJoET  i$  to  be  apprehended  from 
CoirS.        quantity  here  employed. 

tions!  Thefe  liquora  are  principally  ufed  for  diluting  and 

C- — V— ohtunding  acrimonious  humours;  particularly  in  heat 
of  urine  and  ftranguries  arifmg  either  from  a  natural 
fharpnefs  of  the  juices,  or  from  the  operation  of  can- 
tharides  and  other  irritating  medicines :  in  thefe  cafes, 
tliey  are  to  be  drank  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of  half 
a  pint  or  more  at  a  time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to  be  boiled,  with  a 
view  to  deprive  them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ;  but 
by  this  procefs  they  quickly  ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the 
oil  feparating  from  the  water,  and  floating  diftln6\ly 
on  the  furface.  Acids  and  vinous  fpirits  produce  a 
like  decompofuion.  On  (landing  alfo  for  fome  days, 
without  addition,  the  oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  top,  not  in  a  pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream. 
Thefe  experiments  prove  the  compofition  of  the  emul- 
fions  made  from  the  oily  feeds  of  kernela,  and  ac  the 
fame  time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be  attended  to 
in  their  preparation  and  afe. 

Afnmoniacum  milk.  L. 

4^4     Take  of  ammonlacum,  two  drams ;  diftilled  water, 
half  a  pint.    Rub  the  gum-refin  with  the  water, 
gradually  poured  on,  until  it  becomes  a  milk.  In 
the  fame  manner  may  be  made  a  milk  of  afafoetida, 
and  of  the  reft  of  the  gum  refine. 
The  ammoniacum  milk  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough  ' 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expeAoration,  in  humoural 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  obflrudiions  of  the  vlfcera.  It 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls  twice  a- 
day. 

The  lac  afafojtida  is  employed  in  fpafmodical,  hy- 
fterlcal,  and  other  nervous  afFeftions.  And  it  is  alfo 
not  unfrequently  ufed  under  the  form  of  injedlion.  It 
anfwers  the  fame  purpofes  as  afatostida  in  fubllancc. 

Compound fp'trit  of  vitriolic  ather.  1*. 

485     Take  of  fpirit  of  vitriolic  asther,  two  pounds;  oil  of 

wine,  three  drams.    Mix  them. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be,  if  not  precifely  the  fame,  at 
leaft  very  nearly,  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne  li- 
quor of  Hoffman  ;  as  we  learn  from  hia  own  writings, 
that  the  liquor  which  he  thus  denominated  was  formed 
of  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  the  aromatic  oil  which 
arifes  after  it,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  pro- 
portions thefe  were  combined.  It  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  medicine;  and 
with  thefe  intentions  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
in  pradtice.  ' 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia.  L. 

^^gg     Take  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ;  cflentlal  oil  of 
lemon,  nutmeg,  of  each  two  drams.  Mix  them. 
This  differs  aimoft  only  in  name  from  the  follow- 
ing- 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit  ^  commonly  called  volatile  oily  fpi- 
rit, and  faline  aromatic  fpirit,  E. 

Take  of  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces ; 
diftilled  oil  of  rofemary,  one  dram  and  a  half ;  di- 
ftilled oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  dram.  Mix  them  that 
the  oils  maybe  d^^^olved^. 
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By  the  method  here  di'refVed,  the  oila  are  »8  com-  Hropva 
pletely  difTolved  as  when  diftillatiou  Is  employed.  ^ 

Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with  aromatics,  are  not  ^^,^^3^' 
only  more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife  more  ac-  ■ 
ccptable  to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in 
their  pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing  compofitiang 
turn  out  excellent  ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  diftillatiou  fkllfully  performed.  The  dofe  ia 
from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  extempo- 
raneoufly,  by  dropping  any  proper  effential  oil  into  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  which  will  readily 
diffolve  the  oil  without  the  alTiftance  of  diftillation. 
But  it  is  perhaps  preferable  that  they  ftiould  be  kept 
in  the  Ihops  ready  mixed.  > 

Succinated  fpirit  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  alcohol,  one  ounce  ;  water  of  pure  ammonia,  48 
four  ounces  by  meafure;  reftified  oil  of  amber,  one 
fcruple  ;  foap,  ten  grains.  Digeft  the  foap  and  oil 
of  amber  in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  diffolved  ;  ihcn 
add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 
ftiaking. 

This  compofition  is  extremely  penetrating,  and  has 
lately  come  into  efteem,  particularly  for  fmelling  to  in 
lownefTes  and  faintings,  under  the  name  of  eau  de  luce. 
It  has  been  hitherto  brought  from  France.  It  is  not 
quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diflblves  only  im- 
perfeftly  in  the  fpirit :  if  the  volatile  fpirit  be  not  ex- 
ceedingly ftrong,  fcarctly  any  of  the  oil  will  be  im- 
bibed. 

The  eau  de  luce  is  not  only  ufed  with  the  view  of 
making  an  impreilion  on  the  nofe,  but  is  taken  inter- 
nally  in  the  fame  cafes.  It  has  likewife  of  late  been 
celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake, 
when  ufed  internally,  and  applied  externally  to  the 
wounded  part. 

Camphorated  fpirit.  L. 

Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces;  reftified  fpiritof  wine,  ^§8 
two  pints  :  Mix  them,  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be 
diffolved. 

Of  this  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpcak  ia 
the  preceding  chapter  under  the  title  given  to  it  by 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

Simple  oily  emuljion.  Gen. 

Take  of  almond  oil,  one  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  althea,  an  . 
ounce  and  a  half ;  gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fpring  water,  fix  ounces.    Mix,  and  make  an  emul- 
fion  according  to  art. 

Volatile  oily  emuljion.  Gen. 

Take  of  almond  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  fyrup  of 
althea,  one  ounce  ;  gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce  ;  vo- 
latile alkaline  fait,  one  dram ;  fprlng-water,  feven 
ounces.    Mix  them  according  to  art. 
Both  thefe  are  elegant  and  conveiu'ent  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting oil  internally.    And  under  thefe  forms  it  i» 
often  advantageoufly  employed  in  cafes  of  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  and  fimilar  aflFeftlons.    By  means  of  the 
alkali,  a  more  intimate  union  of  oil  with  water  is  ob- 
tained than  can  be  had  with  the  intermedium  either 
of  fyrup  or  vegetable  mucilage ;  and  in  fome  cafes, 
I  the 
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tTie  alkali  both  contributes  to  anfwer  the  intention  in 
view,  and  prevents  the  oil  ftorn  exciting  ficknefs  at 
ftomach  :  But  in  other  inflances,  the  pungency  which 
it  imparts  is  difngreeable  to  the  patient  and  unfavour" 
able  tc.  the  difeafe,.  According  to  thefe  circumftances, 
therefore,  where  an  oily  mixture  is  to  be  employed, 
the  praftitioner  will  be  determined  in  his  choice  to 
have  recourfe  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  formula. 

ylcidjulep.  Gen. 

Take  of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  three  drams  ;  fimple  fy- 
rap,  three  ounces;  fpring-.vater,  two  pounds.  Mix 
tiiem. 

In  this  ftate,"  the  vitriolic  acid  is  fufficiently  diluted 
to  be  taken  with  er.fe  in  confiderable  dofes.  And  it 
may  thus  be  advnntageoully  employed  in  various  affec- 
tions ;  concerning  which  we  have  already  had  occalion 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  Chemistry,  n°  617.  (fee 
CHEMisTRY-Iriikx),  and  wliich  are  to  be  anfwered,  ei- 
ther by  its  aftioa  on  the  ftomach,  or  on  the  fyftem  in 
general. 

JEther  julep.  Gen. 

Take  of  pure  vitriolic  aether,  two  fcruples  5  fprlng- 
vv' Iter,  fix  ounces  ;  refined  fugar,  hali"  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Although  it  is  in  general  proper  that  a»ther  fhould 
be  diluted  only  when  it  is  to  be  immediately  ufed,  yet 
it  is  fometimes  necefiary  that  it  fliould  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  patient  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken,  in  fuch  inftances  the  prefent  formula,  is  a  very 
proper  one;  for  the  addition  of  a  little  mucilage  tends 
both  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  zetherin  the  mouth, 
and  to  retain  it  in  a  ftate  of  mixture  with  the  water. 

Amler  pthp.  Gen. 

Take  of  tinfture  of  amber,  two  drams  ;  refined  fugar, 
half  an  ounce;  fpring-water,  fix  ounces.  Mix  them 
according  to  art. 

Under  this  form  the  tinfture  of  amber  is  fo  far  dilu- 
ted and  fweetened,  as  to  form  an  acfreeable  mixture  ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  may  often  be  advantageoully 
employed  for  counterafting  nervous  affeftions,  and  an- 
fwering  thofe  other  purpofes  for  which  vve  have  al- 
rea.dy  mentioned  that  this  article  is  had  recourfe  to  in 
pradlice. 

Saline  mixture ^  or  julep,  Suec. 

Take  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  three  drams ;  river- wa- 
ter, half  a  pound.  To  this  lixivium  add,  lemon- 
juice,  half  a  pound,  or  as  much  as  is  fufEcier.t  to 
faturate  the  alkali ;  fyrup  of  black  currants,  one 
ounce. 

This  mixture  ia  frequently  prefcribed  in  febrile  dif- 
eafes  aa  a  means  of  promoting  a  flight  difcharge  by 
the  furface  :  For  where  the  lliin  is  parched  with  great 
increafed  heat,  it  generally  operates  as  a  gentle  diapho- 
retic. It  often  alfo  promotes  a  difcharge  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  is  not  unfrequently  employed  to  reftrain  vo- 
miting. With~thefe  intentions  it  is  in  daily  ufe  among 
Britifh  praditioners,  although  it  has  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  from  its  being  entirely  an  extempora- 
Deous  prefcription.* 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  11. 
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Mineral folutlon  of  arfmlc.  dons^and 
Take  of  white  arfenic,  reduced  to  a  fubtile  powder,  [io"s'^^°^" 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  each  fixty-four  grains ;  di-  -"^-.^ 
ftilled  water,  half  a  pint.    Put  them  into  a  floren-  494, 
tine  fla/]<,  and  let  this  be  placed  in  a  fand  heat,  fo 
that  the  water  may  boil  gently  till  the  arfenic  be 
completely  diffolved;  then  add  to  the  folution  when 
cold  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  and  as  much 
diftilled  water ^as  to  make  the  folution  amoui*.  to  a 
pint  by  meafure,  or  fifteen  ounces  aiui  an  half  by 
weight. 

For  the  Introduftion  of  this  remedy  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Dr  Fowler  of  Stafford.  We  have  already 
had  occafion  to  mention  it  in  our  article  Arsenic, 
n°r4. ;  fee  alfo  Chemistry,  n-  1266,  &c.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  places  we  have  obfcrved,  that  if  it 
be  not  precifely  the  fame,  it  is  at  leaft  fuppofed  to  be 
very  analogous  to  a  remedy  which  has  had  a  very  ex- 
tenfivc  fale  in  fome  parts  of  England  under  the  name 
of  the  tajlelefs  ague,  drop;  and  which  has  been  employed 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  inter-, 
mittents.  But  whether  the  prefent  formula  in  any 
degree  approaches  to  the  taftelefs  ague  drop  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the.  concurring  tcttimony 
of  many  eminent  praftitioners,  that  it  is  equally  fuc« 
cefsful  in  conabating  intermlttents.  For  this  pur-  ' 
pofe  it  is  given  accorBing  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient  in  dofea  from  two  to  twenty 
drops,  once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day :  And  its  ufe  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  although  with  fome  patients  even 
very  fmall  dofes  have  been  found  to  excite  fevere  vo- 
miting. Befides  diftindlly  marked  intermlttents,  this 
folution  has  alfo  been  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  obftinate 
periodical  headachs,  and  in  cutaneous  affeAions  of  the 
leprous  kind,  refifting  every  other  mode  of  cure.  And 
perhaps  in  every  cafe  where  arfenic  can  be  employed 
with  fafety  or  advantage  internally,  this  preparation 
is  preferable  to  pny  other  with  which  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted. 

Chap  XXIII.  Syrups, 

Syrups  arc  faturated  folutlons  of  fugar,  made  in  49J 
water,  or  watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in  juices. 
They  were  formerly  confidered  as  medicines  of  Ynuch 
greater  importance  than  they  are  thought  to  be  at 
prefent.  Syrups  and  diftilled  waters  were  for  fome 
ages  ufed  as  the  great  alteratives ;  infomuch  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour  was  never  attempted 
till  by  a  due  courfe  of  thefe  it  had  firft  been  fuppofed 
to  be  regularly  prepared  for  expuifion.  Hence  srofe 
the  exuberant  colleftion  of  both,  which  we  meet  with 
in  pharmacopoeias,  and  like  errors  have  prevailed  in 
each.  As  multitudes  of  diftilled  waters  have  been  com- 
pounded from  msterials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue  over 
the  helm  ;  fo  numbers  of  fyrups  have  been  prepared 
from  ingredients  which  in  this  form  cannot  be  taken 
in  fufficient  dofea  to'  exc:t  their  virtues  ;  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  fyrup  confift  of  fugar,  and  greateft  part  of 
the  remaining  third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  regarded  as  convenient 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy;  and  ufed 
3  F  for 
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for  fwcetening  draughts  and  juleps,  for  reducing  the 
lighter  powders  Into  bolufes,  pills,  or  eleftuaries,  and 
other  fimilar  purpofes.  Some  likewife  may  not  im- 
properly  be  confidered  as  medicifies  thcmfelves ;  as 
thofe  of  faffron,  buckthorn-berries,  and  fome  others. 

To  the  chapter  on  Sirups  the  London  college  in 
their  pharmacopoeia  have  premifed  the  following  ge  - 
neral  obfervations. 

In  the  making  of  fyrups,  where  we  have  not  direfted 
either  the  weight  of  the'fugar,  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  (hould  be  diflblved,  this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 
Take  of  double-refined  fugar,  twenty-nine  ounces; 
any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint.    Biffolve  the  fugar  in 
the  liquor  in  a  water-bath;  then  fet  it  afide  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  Ukc  off  the  fcum,  and  pour  off 
the  fyrup  from  the  feues  if  there  be  any. 
The  following  are  the  general  rules  which  have  com- 
monly been  given  with  rcfpea  to  the  preparation  of 

I.  All  the  rules  laid  down  for  making  decoftions  are 
likewife  to  be  obferved  in  the  decoftions  for  fyrups. 
Vegetables,  both  for  decoAions  and  infuiions,  ought 
to  be  dry,  unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  other- 
wife. 

II.  In  both  thejLondon  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
peias, only  the  pureft  or  double- refined  fugar  is  al- 
lowed. ^  .It 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boding,  it  has  been  cu-  . 
ftomary  to  perform  the  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been  diffolved  in  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  vegetable.  This  method  is  apparently  in- 
jurious to  the  preparation  ;  fince  not  only  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  fugar  arc  thus  difcharged,  but  a  confiderable 
part  likewife  of  the  medicinal  matter,  which  the  wa- 
ter had  before  taken  up  from  the  ingredients,  is  fepa- 
rated  along  with  them.  Nor  indeed  is  the  clanfica- 
tion  and  defpuroation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf,  very  ad- 
vifable ;  for  its  purification  by  this  procefs  is  not  fo 
perfea  as  might  be  expeaed  :  after  it  has  undergone 
this  procefs,  the  refiners  ftill  feparate  from  it  a  quantity 
of  oily  matter,  which  is  difagreeable  to  weak  fto- 
machs.  It  appears  therefore  moft  eligible  to  employ 
fine  fugar  for  all  the  fyrups ;  even  the  purgative  ones 
(which  have  been  ufually  made  with  coarfe  fugar,  as 
foracwhat  coinciding  with  their  intention)  not  except- 
ed ;  for,  as  purgative  medicines  are  in  general  ungrate- 
ful to  the  ftomach,  it  is  certainly  Improper  to  employ 
an  addition  which  increafes  their  olFenfivencfs. 

III.  Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  is  not  exprefled, 
twenty-nine  ounces  are  to  be  taken  in  every  pint 
of  liquor.  The  fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into  powder, 
and  diffolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  tinlsfs  ordered  otherwife. 

Although  in  the  formula  of  feveral  of  the  fyrups,  a 
double  weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  liquor  is  di- 
reaed,  yet  lefs  will  generally  be  fufficient.  ^  Firft, 
therefore,  diffolve  in  the  liquor  an  equal  weight  of 
fugar,  then  gradually  add  fome  marc  in  powder,  till 
a  little  remains  undifiblved  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
to  be  afterwards  incorporated  by  fetting  the  fyrup 
in  a  water-bath. 

The  quantity  of  fugar  fhould  be  as  much  as  the  li- 
quor is  capable  of  keeping  diffolved  in  the  cold  :  if 
there  is  more,  a  part  of  It  will  feparate,  and  concrete 
ioto  cryftals  or  candy  j  if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will  be  fub- 
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jta  to  ferment,  efpecially  in  wvrrm  weather,  and  change  P'epara 
into  a  vinous  or  four  liquor.    If  in  cryftaliizing,  o"ly*^\°^* 
the  fuperfluous  fugar  be  feparated,  it  would  be  of  no^-,^"^^" 
inconvenience  ;  but  when  part  of  the  fugar  has  can-  ^-.y- 
died,  the  remaining  fyrup  is  found  to  have  an  under 
proportion,  and  is  as  fubjea  to  fermentation  as  if  it 
had  wanted  fugar  at  firft. 

IV.  Copper- veffels,  unlefs  they  le  well  tinned,  fhould 
not  be  employed  in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups,  or 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits. 

The  confeaioners,  who  are  the  moft  dexterous 
people  at  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  fVequently  new-tinning  their  velTels,  rarely 
make  ufe  of  any  other  than  copper  ones  untinned,  in 
the  preparation  even  of  the  moft  acid  fyrups,  as  of 
oranges  and  lem,ons.  Ncverthelefs,  by  taking  due  care 
that  their  coppers  be  well  fcoured  and  perfeaiy  clean, 
and  that  the  fyrup  remain  no  longer  in  them  than  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  they  avoid  giving  it  any  ill  tafte 
or  quality  from  the  metal.  This  praaice,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  to  the  apothe- 
cary. 

V.  The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be  fet  by  till  next 
day;  if  any  facchaiine  cruft  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face  it  is  to  be  taken  off. 

Syrup  of  vinegar.  E.- 

Take  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  and  an  half;  refined  fu-  49( 
gar,  three  pounds  and  an  half.    Boil  them  till  a  fy- 
rup be  formed. 

This  Is  to  be  confidered  as  fimple  fyrup  merely  aci- 
dulated,  and  is  by  no  means  unpleafaht.  It  is  often 
employed  in  mucilaginous  mixtures  and  the  like  ;  and 
on  account  of  its  cheapnefs  it  is  often  preferred  to  fy- 
rup of  lemons. 

Syrup  of  marjhmallo'w. 

Take  of  frcfli  root  of  marlhmallow,  biuifed,  one  pound ;  45^ 
double-refined  fugar,  four  pounds  ;  diftilled  water, 
one  gallon.    Boil  the  water  with  the  marflimallow 
root  to  one  half,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor  when  cold. 
Set  it  by  twelve  hours ;  and,  after  the  feces  have 
tibfided,  pour  off  the  liquor.    Add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pound?.  L. 
Take  of  marftimallow  roots,  foraewhat  dried,  nine 
ounces;  water,  ten  pounds  >  pureft  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  confumption 
of  one  half,  and  ftrain  the  liquor,  ftrongly  expreffing 
it.    Suffer  the  ftrained  liquor  to  reft  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided  ;  and  when  it  is  free  from  the  dregs, 
add  the  fugar ;  then  boil  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup.  E, 
The  fyrup  of  marfhmailows  feems  to  have  been  a 
fort  of  favourite  among  difpenfatory  vvriters,  who  have 
taken  great  pains  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but  have  been 
wonderfully  tender  in  retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 
In  the  laft  prefcription.  It  is  lopt  of  its  fuperfluities, 
without  any  injury  to  Its  virtues.    It  is  ufcd  chiefly  in 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fweetening  emollient  decoaions, 
and  the  like  :  of  itfelf  it  can  do  little  fervice,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  high  opinion  which  fome  have  entertained 
of  it  ;  for  what  can  be  expeaed  from  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup,  when  the  decodlon,  from 
which  two  or  three  pounds  are  made,  may  be  takca 
at  a  draught  or  two?  It  is  fometimea  ufeful  in  tickling 
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coughs,  by  Invifcating  irritating  matter  dlftilUnj^  in 
the  fauces  :  in  this  way  it  fometimes  affords  confider- 
able  relief. 

Syrup  of  dove  Julyfionutr. 

Take  of  frefh  clove  July-flowers,  the  heels  being  cut 
off,  two  pounds ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  the  flowers  for  twelve  hours  in  a  glafs 
veffel  ;  and  in  the  fl:rained  liquor  diffolve  the  double- 
refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  clove  July-flowers,  frefti  gathered  and  freed 
from  the  heels,  one  pound  ;  pureft  fugar,  feven 
pounds  and  a  quarter ;  boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  water  for  a  night;  then 
to  the  fl:rained  liquor  add  the  fagar  previouily  beat, 
and  diffolve  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  fyrup.  E, 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  a  fine  red 
colour  ;  and  for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Some  have 
fubftituted  for  it  one  eafily  preparable  at  feafons  when 
the  flowers  are  hot  to  be  procured  :  an  ounce  of  clove 
fpice  is  infufed  for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white 
wine,  the  liquor  flrained,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
twenty  ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a  proper  confidence; 
a  little  cochineal  renders  the  colour  of  this  fyrup  ex- 
actly fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  clove  July- 
flower  ;  and  its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  fo  pleafant.  The  abufe  may  be  readily  detefted 
by  adding  to  a  little  of  the  fyrup  fome  alkaline  fait  or 
ley  ;  which  will  change  the  genuine  fyrup  to  a  green 
colour ;  but  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  only  varying  the  fhade  of  the  red. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a  principal  quality 
in  this  fyrup,  no  force  in  the  way  of  expreffion  fliould 
be  ufcd  in  feparating  the  liquor  from  the  flowers. 

Syrup  of  colchicum.  E. 

Take  of  colchicum  root,  frefli  and  fucculeiit,  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  ,one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
purefl:  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces.  Macerate  the  root 
in  the  vinegar  two  days,  now  and  then  fliaking  the 
velfel ;  then  ftrain  it  with  a  gentle  preffure.  To 
the  flrained  liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a  little, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  the 
cdlchicum  ;  great  care  is  required  to  take  up  this  root 
in  the  proper  feafon :  and  from  errors  of  this  kind  we 
are  to  afcribe  the  uncertainty  in  the  effedls  of  this  me- 
dicine as  found  in  the  fhops. 

The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed as  a  diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  from  a  dram  or 
two  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 

Syrap  ef  orange-peel. 

Take  of  frefh  outer-rind  of  Seville- oranges,  eight 
ounces;  boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints.  Macerate 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  clofe  veffd  ;  and  iq  the  ftrain- 
ed liquor  diffolve  double-refined  fugar  to  make  a 
fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange-peel  frefh,  fix 
ounces  ;  boiling  water,  three  pounds.  Infufe  them 
for  a  night  in  a  clofe  veffel ;  then  ftrain  the  liquor; 
let  it  ftand  to  fettle  ;  and  having  poured  it  off  clear 
from  the  fcdlment,  diffolve  in  it  four  pounds  and  a 
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quarter  of  white  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  It  into  a  fy-Prepara- 
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rup  with  a  gentle  heat.  -fc.     _  Compofi- 
In  making  this  fyrup,  It  is  particularly  neceffary  that^ions, 
the  fugar  be  previouily  powdered,  and  dllTolved  in  the  ,i— -y— 
infufion  with  as  gentle  a  heat  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel.  With 
thefe  cautions,  the  fyrup  proves  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  one,  poffefTmg  great  fliare  of  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  orange-peel. 


Syrup  of  fdjron.  L» 

Take  of  faffroU)  one  ounce ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  $0t 
one  pint.    Macerate  the  faftron,  in  the  water,  for 
twelve  hours,  In  a  clofe  veffel ;  and  diffolve  double- 
refined  fugar  in  the  ftrained  liquor,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a  fyrup,  as  la 
this  form  a  fufficlent  dofe  of  It  is  contained  in  a  rea- 
fonable  compafs.,  This  fyrup  is  at  prefent  frequently 
prefcribed  ;  it  is  a  pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a  fine 
colour  to  juleps. 

Syrup  of  kmon-jutce. 

Take  of  lemon -juice,  ftrained,  after  the  fieces  have  fub-  jog 
fided,  two  pints  ;  double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces. 
Diffolve  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup.  L. 
Take  of  juice  of  lemons,  fuffered  to  ftand  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  and  afterwards  ftrained,  two  pounds 
and  a  half ;  double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces.  Dif- 
folve the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup. 
E. 

Syrup  of  mulberry -juice.  L. 

Syrup  of  rafplerry  juice.  L. 

Syrup  of  black  currants.  L. 

Thefe  three  are  direfted  by  the  London  college  to  be 
prepared  In  the  fame  manner  as  fyrup  of  lemons, 
which  immediately  precedes  them. 
All  thefe  four  are  very  pleafant  cooling  fyrups  ; 
and  with  this  intention  they  are  occafionally  ufed  rn 
draughts  and  julejis,  for  quenching  thirft,  abating  heat, 
&c.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory  diftempers.    They  are 
fometimes  likewlfe  employed  in  gargarifms  for  inflam- 
mation* of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 

Syrup  of  the  'while  poppy.    L.  i 

Take  of  the  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  and  the  505 
feeds  taken  out,  three  pounds  and  an  half ;  double- 
refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  ;  diftilled  water,  eight  gal- 
Ions.  Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil  them 
in  the  water,  to  three  gallons,  in  a  water-bath  fa- 
turat^d  with  fea-falt,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor.  Re- 
duce this  by  boiling  to  about  the  meafure  of  four 
pints,  and  ftrain  it  while  hot,  firft  through  a  fieve, 
then  through  a  thin  woollen  cloth,  and  fet  it  afide 
for  twelve  houra,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide.  Bcfil 
the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  to  three  pints, 
and  diffolve  the  fugar  in  it  that  it  may  be  made  a 
fyrup. 

Syrup  ef  nvhite  poppies,  or  of  meconium^  commonly  called 
diacodium.  E. 

Take  of  white  poppy  heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the 
3  F  a  feedsi, 
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feeds,  two  pound?  j  boiIing-water,  thirty  pounds  ; 
purell  fugar,  four  pounds.  Macerate  the  bruifed 
heads  in  the  water  for  a  night ;  next  boil  till  only 
)  one-third  part  of  the  h'quor  remain  then  {^niin  it, 
cxprefling  it  ftronjly.  Boil  the  ftrained  liquor  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half,  and  ftrain  again;  laftly, 
add  the  fugar,  and  boil  to  a  fyrup.  It  rnay  alfo  iie 
made  by  diffolving  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
fimple  fyrup,  one  dram  of  the  extra<Sl  of  white 
poppies. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the  opiate  matter  of 
the  poppy  heads,  is  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  drams ;  to  adults  from  lialf  en  ounce  to  iin 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafmg  pain,  procuring  reft, 
2nd  anfwtring  the  other  intentions  of  mild  opiates. 
Particul.ir  care  is  requifite  in  its  preparation,  that  it 
may  he  always  made,  as  nearly  as  poliible,  of  the  fame 
ilrength  ;  and  accordingly  the  colleges  have  been  very 
minute  in  their  defcription  of  the  procefs. 

Syrup  of  the  red  poppy.  L. 

Take  of  the  frefh  flowers  of  the  wild  or  red  poppy, 
four  pounds ;  boiling  diililled  water,  four  pints  and 
an  half.  Put  the  flowers  by  degrees  into  the  boil- 
ing welter  in  a  water  bath,  conftantly  ftirring  them. 
After  this,  the  vefTel  being  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
macerate  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  prefs  out  the  li- 
quor, and  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide.. 
L.aftly,  make  it  into  a  fyrup,  with  double  refiijed 
fugar. 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water 
in  a  water  bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a  little  fcalded, 
fo  as  to  fhrink  enougli  to  be  all  immerged  in  the  water; 
•without  this  artifice  they  can  fcarcely  be  all  got  in  : 
Vut  they  are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over  the  fire 
than  till  this  effeft  is  produced,  left  the  liquor  be-'  ome 
too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pleurifies,  and 
other  difeafes,  both  r.s  an  emollient  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lighteft  of  the  opiate  medicines  ;  and 
in  this  refpeft  fo  weak,  that  fome  have  doubted  of  its 
havintT  any  anodyne  quaHty.  We  indeed  prefume, 
that  it  might  be  very  fafely  fuperfeded  altogether  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  now  no  place  either  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  or  fome  of  the  bell  foreign 
ones,  though  ftill  retained  by  the  London  college. 

Rofe  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  damafl<  rofe,  feven 
ounces  ;  double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds ;  boiling 
diftilled  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  the  rofe  leaves 
in  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  ftrain.  Evaporate 
the  ftrained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and  add 
the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes.  E. 

Take  of  pale  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  one  pound  ;  boiling 
water,  four  pounds  ;  white  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a  night ;  then 
to  the  liquor  ftrained,  and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add 
the  fugar ;  and  boil  them  into  a  fyrup. 

Thjs  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made  from  the  liquor  re- 
maining after  the  diflillation  of  rofc-water  depurated 
from  its  feces. 


Pi 


The  liquor  remaining  after  the  diftillatlon  of  rofes  L'r 
(provided  the  ft.ill  has  been  perfeftly  clean)  is  as  pro-  tio 
per  for  making  this  fyrup  as  a  fr?fh  infiifion  ;  for  tire 
diftillation  only  collects  ihofe  volaale  parts  which  a-e '''^ 
dilTipated  in  the  air  while  the  infufion  is  boilino-  to  its 
coijfiftence.    This  fyrup  is  an  agree  a 'le  and  mild  pur- 
gative for  children,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  fpoonful  or  a 
fpoonful.    It  likewife  proves  gently  laxative  to  aduks; 
and  with  thi3_  intentio may  he  of  fervice  ia  coftive 
habits.    Its  principle  ufe  is  in  folutive  glyflers. 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes.  E. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  feven  ounces  ;  white  fugar, 
fix  pounds  ;  boiling  water,  five  pounds.  Infufethe 
rofes  in  the  vrater  for  a  night,  .then  boil  them  a 
little  ;  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding  to  it  the 
fugar,  boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup. 
This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be  mildly  altringent ;  but 

is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour.  Tiie 

London  college  have  omitted  it,  having  retained  othets 

at  leafl:  equal  to  it  in  that  refpeil. 

Syrup  of  /qui lis.  E. 

Take  of  vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds  white  fugar, 
three  pounds  and  a  half.  Make  them  into  a  fyrup 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  fyrup  was  formerly  prepared  with  fome  fplces, 
intended  to  alleviate  the  offenfivenefs  ef  the  fquills. 
But  while  they  had  not  this  eftcft,  they  often  counter- 
aded  the  intention  in  view,  and  are  therefore  omitted. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expedoration,  which  it  does  veiy  pawer- 
fully. 

Simple  or  cemmon  fyrup.  E. 

Take  of  purell  fugar,  fifteen  parts  ;  water,  eight  parts. 

Let  the  fugar  be  diftblved  by  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a  plain  liquid  fweet,  void  of 
flavour  or  colour.  It  is  convenient  for  fundry  pur- 
pofes  where  thefe  qualities  are  not  wanted,  or  would 
be  exceptionable. 

Syrup  of  buchhorn. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  and  frefh  buckthorn  berries, 
one  gallon  ;  ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce ;  all  fpicc, 
powdered,  one  ounce  and  an  half ;  double-refined 
fugar,  feven  pounds.  Set  by  the  juice  for.  fome 
days,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide,  and  ftrain.  Mace- 
rate the  ginger  and  all-fpice  in  a  pint  of  the  ft^rained 
juice  for  four  hours,  and  ftrain.  Boil  away  the  re 
of  the  juice  to  three  pints  ;  then  add  that  part  of 
the  juice  in  which  the  ginger  and  all-fpice  have  been 
macerated  ;  and,  lallly,  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  juice  of  the  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depu- 
rated,  feven  pounds  ana  a  half ;  white  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a  half.  Boil  them  to  the  confiftence  of 
a  fyrup.  E. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  dofes  of  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls,  operate  as  briflc  cathartics.  The  principal 
inconveniences  attending  them  are,  their  being  very 
unpleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a  thirft  and  drynefs 
of  the  mouth  arjd  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent  gripes. 
Thefe  effects  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  freely  at 
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\Vciter-g.''wei,  or  otne?  warm  liquids,  daring  the  opera- 
tion. The  ungratcfulnfrfs  of  the  buckthorn  is  endea- 
voured to  be  remedied  in  the  firfl  of  the  above  pre- 
fcriptions  by  the  addition  of  aromatics,  which,  how-' 
ever,  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  The 
feoond  alfo  had  formerly  an  arom&cic  material  for  the 
fan  e  intention,  a  dram  of  the  efftntial  oil  of  cloves; 
whijh  being  found  intfTeAual,  is  now  rejefted. 

Syrup  of  half  am  nf  Tolu.  L. 

Take  of  the  baifan-.  of  Tc!u,  eight  ounces;  diftilled 
water,  three  pints.  Boil  for  two  hours.  Mix  with 
the  liquor,  ftrained  af. ,  r  it  is  cold,  the  double-refined 
fu^r,  that  it  may  Le  made  a  fyrup. 


BaJfamtc  fyrup. 


E. 


Take  o^"  fimple  fyrup,  juft  made,  and  warm  from  the 
fire,  two  pounds ;  tincture  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one 
o'lnce.    When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almofl  cold, 
ftir  into  it  the  tindure,  by  little  at  a  time,  aguating 
them' well  together  till  perfeftly  i-.nited. 
This  hft  method  of  making  the  balfamic  fyrup  was 
dropt  in  one  of  the  preceding  editions  of  the  Edin- 
biu-gh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a  complaint  that  the  fpirit 
fpoiled  the  tafte  of  the  fyrup  ;  which  it  did  in  a  great 
degree  when  the  tindure  was  drawn  with  mnlt  fpints, 
the  naufeous  oil  which  all  the  common  roalt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with  communicating  that  quality  ;  and 
this  was  particularly  the  cafe  when  the  fpirituous  part 
was  evaporated  from  the  fyrup,  as  was  direfted  in  th£ 
former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Par- 
ticular care  therefore  (hould  be  taken  that  the  fpirit 
employed  for  making  the  tinclure  be  perfectly  clean, 
and  well  reftified  from  all  ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing 
procefles  feems  to  have  been  fo.Tiewhat  different.  In 
the  firft,  the  more  fubtile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfam  are  extrafted  from  the  grofler  refingug  matter, 
and  alone  retained  in  the  fyrup  :  the  ether  fyrup  con- 
tains the  whole  fubftance  of  the  halfani  in  larger  quan- 
tity. They  are  both  moderately  impregnated  with 
the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacoposiats  a  fyrup  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
pared from  a  tin  Sure  of  balfam  of  Peru,  with  rofe- 
water,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar. 

Syrup  of  violets. 

Take  of  the  frefh  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds  ; 
boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints.  Macerate  for  24 
hours;  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor,  without  prefling, 
through  thin  linen.  Add  refined  fugar,  that  it  may 
be  made  a  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  frefli  violets,  *one  pound  ;  boiling  water,  four 
pounds  ;  pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  24  hours  in  a 
glafs,  or  at  leaft  a  glazed  earthen  velTel,  clofe  co- 
vered ;  then  ftrain  without  exprefTion,  and  to  the 
ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugar  powdered,  and  make 
into  a  fyrup.  E. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a  v<fry  agreeable  flavour ;  and  in 
the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children 
gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  ele- 
gant blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued ;  and 
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hence  fotne  have  been  Induced  to  counterfeit  It  w'thPi'^para, 
materials  v/hofe  colour  is  more  permanent.   This  ^hufe^^,^|'^^^^'|.|^_ 
may  be  readily  difcovered,  by  adding  to  a  little  of  the^j  ^^^.; 
fufpedlei  fyrup  any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor.    If  th:  , — J 
fyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  its  blue  colour 
to  a  red,  and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a  green  ;  hut 
if  counterfeit,  thefc  changes  will  not  happen.    It  is 
obvious,  from  this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  vio- 
let, that  the  prefcriber  would  be  deceived  if  he  fiiould 
expcd  to  give  any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkali/.ed 
juleps  or  mixtures  by  the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  ginger. 

Take  of  giflger,  bruited,  four  ounces  ;  boiling  diftilled  51* 
water,  three  pints.    Macerate  for  four  hours,  and 
ftrain  ;  then  add  refined  fugar,  that  it  may  Le  made 
a  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  powdered  ginger,  three  ounces  ;  boiling  water, 
four  pounds ;  purcll  fugarf  feven  pounds  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a  clofe  veffel 
for  24  hosrs;  then  to  the  liquor,  ftrained  and  freed 
from  the  feces,  add  the  powdered  fugar,  and  make 
them  into  a  fyrup.  E. 

Thefe'are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fyrups, 
lightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of 
the  ginger. 

jlcld  of  fyrup.  Gen. 

Take  of  weak  fpirit  of  vitrjol,  two  drams  ;  fyrup  of 

lemons,  fix  ounces.    Mix  them. 

Where  we  wifti  to  obtain  a  fyrup,  not  only  ftrongly 
acidulated,  but  alfo  powerfully  aftringent,  this  formula 
may  be  confidered  as  well  fuited  to-  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe. 

Alhallne  fyrup.  Gen. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  thiee  drams ;  fimple  fyrup,  fix  514L 
ounces.    Mix  thtm. 

In  this  fyrup  we  have  in  fome  degree  the  converfe 
of  the  preceding;  and  it  maybe  ulHully  employed 
either  for  the  deftrudion  of  acid  in  the  ftomach,  or 
for  the  formation  of  neutral  or  effervefcent  mixtures. 

Syrup  of  garlic.  Suec. 

Take  of  the  frefti  root  of  garlic,  fltced,  one  pound; 
boiling  water,  two  pounds.    Macerate  them  in  a 
clofe  vefTcl  for  an  hour.  Add  to  the  ftrained  liquor, 
refined  fugar,  two  pounds.    Boil  them  to  a  fyrup. 
This  fyrup  formerly  held  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
pceias,  and  was  recommended  for  promoting  expedlo- 
ration  in  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh  and  other  affsdions 
of  the  breaft  :  but,  as  well  as  the  oxymel  of  garlic,  it 
is  now  banifhed  from  them  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fame  intentions  may  in  general  be  an- 
fwered  by  lefs  difagreeable  medicines.    Yet  where  we 
wifh  to  employ  garlic  in  a  watery  menftruum,  this  for- 
mula is  perhaps  cue  of  the  beft  under  which  it  can  be 
exhibited. 

Syrup  of  almonds,  Suec. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  pound;  bitter  almonda,  516 
two  drams.    Let  the  almonds  be  blanched  and  beat 
in  a  ftone  mortar  with  a  wooden  peftle ;  then  by 
degrees  add  barley-water,  two  pounds  j  ftrain  the 
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liquor,  and  form  k  into  a  fyrup,  with  as  much 
double- refined  fuc^ar  as  may  be  necefTary. 
The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  almonds  is  in  this  for- 
-  mula  communicated  to  a  fyrup,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageoudy  employed  to  fweeteh  mixtures,  or  to  form  a 
^^leafant  drink  when  diffufed  in  water  ;  and  the  flavour 
is  not  a  little  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
portion of  bitter  almonds  here  direded.     But  even 
•thefe  cannot  be  fuppofcd  te  communicate  any  aftive 
equality  to  this  fyrup,  as  they  are  employed  In  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  :  and  ftill  lefs  is  to  be  expefted  from  the 
fweet  almonds,  which  can  communicate  little  more  to 
the  fyrup  than  their  mild  oil. 

Syrup  of  cinnamon.  Roff. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  five  ounces ;  fpirituous 
-cinnamon  water,  t\Vo  pounds.  Digeft  them  in  a 
clofe  glafs  veflel  for  24  hourg  ;  then  add  to  the 
flrained  liquor  double-refined  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Boil  it  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  cinna- 
mon ;  and  where  we  wifti  to  fweeten  any  mixture,  at 
the  fame  time  adding  to  it  an  agreeable  aromatic,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  beft  articles  we  can  employ. 

Emetic  fyrup.  Brun. 

'  5 1 8     Take  of  glafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  two  drams } 
Rhenifh  wine,  twelve  ounces.  Let  them  be  digefted 
for  three  days  in  a  gentle  heat;  then  ftrain  the  hquor 
through  paper,  and  mix  with  the  ftrained  liquor  30 
ounces  of  double -refined  fugar.    Let  it  be  formed 
into  a  fyrup,  and  kept  in  a  clofe  veffeh 
There  cart  be  no  doubt  of  this  fyrup  being  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  the  emetic  quality  of  the  antimony  j 
and  it  will  at  leaft  have  fo  far  the  advantage  of  being 
very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  that  it  may  be  readily  ta- 
ken by  very  young  people.    But  every  good  effeft  to 
be  obtained  from  it  may  be  had  with  more  certainty, 
by  adding  to  finiple  fyrup  any  quantity  that  may  be 
thought  necefTary  of  the  antimonial  tartar  ptevioufly 
difTolved  in  a  fmall  proportion  of  water. 

Syrup  of  quickfiher.  Suec. 

jjirg  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  dram ;  gum  arabic> 
three  drams  ;  rofe-water,  as  much  as  fufficient  for 
reducing  the  gum  to  a  mucus.  Let  them  be  rubbed 
•in  a  mortar  till  the  quickfilver  totally  difappears ; 
then  by  degrees  mix  with  it  fimple  fyrup,  four 
ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  preparation  fimilar  to  the  mercu- 
rial folution  of  Dr  Plenck  formerly  mentioned ;  and 
which,  while  it  does  not  poflefs  any  other  advantage 
than  mere  fwcctnefs  of  tafte,  is  liable  to  the  objeflions 
formerly  urged  againft  that  preparation. 


Chap.  XXI v.    Medicated  Honeys. 

The  mpre  fixed  parts  of  vegetables,  diflblved  in 
watery  liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred  into  honey, 
by  mixing  the  honey  with  the  watery  decoilion  or 
juice  of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them  together  till  the 
aqueous  part  has  exhaled,  and  the  honey  remains  of 
its  original  confiftence.    Honey  has  not  probably, 
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however,  any  very  peculiar  advantage  ovet  fugar,  and 
it  is  liable  to  many  inconveniences  which  fugar  is  free''""* 
from:  in  particular,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  run  into^",'^ 
fermentation,   and  in  many  conftitutions  produces  ._ 
gifpes,  and  often  violent  efFefts.     The  Edinburgh 
college  have  therefore  rejefted  the  whole  of  the  oxy- 
mels  from  their  laft  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  And 
the  number  of  preparations  with  honey  in  raoft  of  the 
foreign  pharraacopceias  is  now  much  diminiftied.  Still, 
however,  there  are  feveral  much  employed  by  prac- 
titioners of  eminence ;  and  of  courfe"  retained  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

Honey  of  rofet.  L. 

Take  of  dried  red  rofe-buds,  with  the  heels  cut  off,  ^; 
four  ounces  5  boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints ; 
clarified  honey,  five  pounds.  Macerate  the  rofe 
leaves  in  the  water  for  fix  hours ;  then  mix  the 
honey  with  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture 
to  the  thicknefa  of  a  fyrup. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  ufed  as  a  mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  in  gargarifms  for  ulce- 
rations and  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 
The  rofe-buds  here  ufed  fliould  be  haftily  dried  :  the 
defign  of  doing  fo  is,  that  they  may  the  better  preferve 
their  aftringency. 

Honey  of  f quills-.  L. 

Take  of  clarified  haney,  three  pounds;  tinfture  of  5J 
fquills,  two  pints.    Boil  them  in,  a  glafs  veflel  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

The  honey  will  here  be  impregnated  with  all  the 
adlive  parts  of  the  fquills  which  the  tinfture  before 
contained,  and  may  be  employed  as  an  ufeful  expedlo- 
rant  or  diuretic. 

Oxymel  of  verdigrife.  L.. 

Take  of  prepared  verdegrife,  one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  feven  ^\ 
ounces  \  clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Diflblve 
the  verdegrife  in  the  vinegar,  and  ftrain  it  through 
linen ;  then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  whole  to  a 
proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  improvement  of  what  was  formerly  known 
in  our  pharmacopoeias  under  the  title  of  mel  Mgyptia- 
cum;  which,  however,  was,  as  then  prepared,  very 
uncertain  with  refpeft  to  ftrength.  It  is  ufed  only 
externally  f©r  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  flefh.  It  is  alfo  often  ferviceable  in  venereal 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  But  there  is 
fome  danger  from  its  application  to  places  from  the 
fituation  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be  fwallowed  ;  for  even 
a  fmall  quantity  of  verdegrife  pafling  into  the  ftomach 
may  be  produdive  of  diftrefling,  if  not  deleterious, 
effeAs. 

Oxymel  of  meadow  faffron.  L. 

•Take  of  the  freOi  root  of  meadow- faffron,  cut  into 
thin  flices,  one  ounce ;  diftilled  vinegar,  one  pint ; 
clarified  honey,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  root 
of  meadow-faffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  ghfs  veffcl, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  for  48  hours.  Strain  the  liquor, 
preffed  out  ftrongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the 
honey.  Laftly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  ftir- 
ring  it  with  a  wooden  fpoon,  to  the  tbickncfb  of  a 
fyrup. 

8  This 
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This  oxymel  may  be  confidered  as  very  analogous  to 
the  fyrup  of  colchicum,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
fome  obfervations.  Under  this  form  it  was  firft  intro- 
duced by  Dr  Stoerk.  And  although  with  certain 
conftitutrons  the  fyrup  is  unqucftionably  preferable, 
yet  it  well  deferves  a  place  in  our  pharmacoposias,  as 
being  an  aftive  medicine. 

Oxymel  of  fqutlh.    L.  ■ 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds;  vinegar  of 

fquills,  two  pints.    Boll  them  in  a  glafs  vefiel,  vyith 

a  flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  employed  for  this  prepa- 
ration unclarified,  and  the  fcum,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
arifes  In  the  boiling,  taken  off :  by  this  means  the  im- 
purities of  the  honey  were  difcharged  ;  but  fome  of  the 
medicinal  parts  of  the  fquills,  with  which  the  vinegar 
was  impregnated,  were  alfo  feparated.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  college  of  London  have  now  judicioufly  ordered 
the  honey  for  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations  to  be 
previoufly  clarified  by  itielf. 

O.Kymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful  aperient,  detergent, 
and  expeftorant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  humoral  afth- 
mas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  where  thick  phlegm 
abounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams, 
along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamon, 
to  prevent  the  great  naufea  which  it  would  other  wife 
be  apt  to  excite.    In  large  dofes  it  proves  emetic. 

Simple  oxymel.  £i. 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ;  diftilled  vinegar, 
one  pint.    Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffel,  with  a  flow 
fire,  to  th^  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 
This  preparation  may  be  conlidered  as  analogous  to 
the  fyrupus  acetl  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It 
is  not  inferior  in  efficacy  to  many  more  elaborate  cora- 
pofitiona.    It  is  an  agreeable,  mild,  cooling  medicine. 
It  is  often  ufed  in  cooling  detergent  gargarifms,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  an  expedlorant. 

Oxymel  of  garlic.  Dan. 

Take  of  garlic,  cut  in  flices,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
caraway  feeds,  fweet  fennel  feed^,  each  two  drams ; 
clarified  honey,  ten  ounces;  vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  vinegar  for  a  little  time,  with  the  feeds 
bruifed,  in  a  glazed  earthen  vefiel ;  then  add  the 
garlic,  and  cover  the  veflel  clofe  ;  when  grown  cold, 
prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it  the  honey  by 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended  for  attenuating  vifcid 
juices,  promoting  expedoration,  and  the  fluid  fecre- 
tfons  in  general.  It  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  conu- 
derable  efficacyj  though  very  unpleafant,  the  flavour 
of  the  garlic  prevailing  notwithftanding  the  addition 
of  the*  aromatic  feeds. 

PeBoral  oxymel.  Brun. 

Take  of  elecampane  roots,  one  ounce  ;  orris  root,  half 
an  ounce;  gum  ammoniac,  one  ounce ;  vinegar, 
half  a  pint ;  clarified  honey,  one  pound  ;  water, 
three  pints.  Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in.  the  water  till  one-third  is  wafl:cd  :  then 
flrain  off  the  liquor ;  let  it  ftand  to  fettle ;  and  ha- 
ving poured  it  off.  clear  from  the  fecea,  add,  to  it 
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the  honey  and  the  ammoniac,  previoufly  diffolved  in  Prepara- 
the  vinegar.  Mix  them  together,  by  geatly  ^^^^^'^5  Qonipofi- 
them.  ^  _  ^      '     ^  tlons. 

The  title  of  this  compofition  expreflcs  its  medical  w— y— «J 
virtues.  It  is  defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the  breaft 
that  proceed  from  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  pulmonary  veflels.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

Chap.  XXV.  Powderu 

This  form  receives  fuch  materials  only  as  are  ca»  5^5> 
pable  of  being  fufliciently  dried  to  become  pulverifable 
witTiout  the  lofs  of  their  virtue.  There  are  many  fub- 
ftances,  however,  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently taken  in  powder  :  bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drugs, 
are  too  difagreeable  ;  emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs 
and  roots  are  too  bulky  ;  pure  gums  cohere,  and  be- 
come tenacious  in  the  mouth  ;  fixed  alkaline  falts  li- 
quefy on  expofing  the  compofition  to  the  air  ;  and 
volatile  alkalis  exhale.  Many  of  the  aromatics,  too^ 
fuffer  a  greater  lofs  of  their  odorous  principle  whea 
kept  in  powder;  as  in  that  form  they  no  doubt  expofe 
a  much  Lirgcr  furface  to  the  air. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  prefcrlp-r 
tion,  is  generally  about  half  a  dram  :  it  rarely  exceeds 
a  whole  dram,  and  is  not  often  lefa  than  a  fcruple. 
Subftances  which  produce  poweiful  effefts- in  fmaller 
dofes  are  not  trufted  to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  be 
incicafed  by  additions  of  lefsi  efficacy  ;  thofe  which  re-  -  ^ 

quire  to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for 
other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders  is 
any  agreeable  thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders, 
particularly  thofe  prepared  from  metallic  fubftances, 
require  a  more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrups  ;  for  from 
thin  ones  they  foon  fubfide.  Refinous  fubftances  like- 
wife,  are  mofl;  commodioufly  taken  in  thick  liqi^ors  ;  ia  ' 
thin  ones  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are  ■ 
not  eafily  again  foluble. 

General  rules  for  making  powders. 

I.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  nothing  " 
carious,  decayed,  or  impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo- 
fition of  powders  :  the  ftalks  and  corrupted  parts  of 
plants  are  to  be  feparated. 

II.  The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be  fprinkled,  da- 
ring their  pulverization,  with  a  few  drops  of  any  pro- 
per water.  « 

III.  The  moiller  aromatics  may  be  dried  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  before  they  are  committed  to  the  mortar. 

IV.  Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as  are  difli-  - 
cultly  pulverifable,  fliould  be  pounded  along  with  the 
drier  ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  fieve  together. 

V.  No  part  fliould  be  feparated  for  ufc  until  the 
whole  quantity  put  into  the  mortar  hai  pafled  the  fieve, 
and  the  feveral  liftings  mixed  together  ;  for  thofe  parts 
of  the  fubjeft  which  are  firft  powdered  may  prove  dif- 
ferent, at  leaft  in  degree  of  efficacy,  from  the  reft. 

VI.  Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  prepared  only 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veflels 
very  clofely  flopped. 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and  not  carefully  feeured 
from  the  air,  their  virtue  is  in  a  great  meafurc  deftroyed, 

althoagh  • 
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altboueh  thq  parts  in  which  it  confifts  fhauM  not  in 
other  circumftances  prove  volatile.  I'hus,  though  the 
virtues  of  ipecacuanha  are  fo  fixed  as  to  remain  entire 
even  in  extradls  made  with  proper  menltrua,  yet  if  the 
powdered  root  be  expofed  for  a  long  time  to  the  uir, 
it  lofcs  its  emetic  quality.  • 

Aloetic  potvder,  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  pound ;  white  cancHa, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  feparately  to  powder, 
and  then  mix  them. 

This  compofit'on  has  long  been  known  in  the  fliops 
urder  the  title  of  h'lera  picra.  It  furnifhes  us  with  an 
uleful  aloetic  purgative,  the  canella  operating  as  % 
good  ccrrigrent  for  the  sloes.  But  it  is  more  frequently 
fmployed  as  the  bafis  of  eleftuaries  or  pills,  or  of  a 
tinfture  which  was  for  a  lotig  time  diftinguifhed  by 
the  appellation  oi /acred  tlndure. 

ylloeilc  poivder  fwith  iron.  L. 

531  T?ke  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  an 
half ;  myrrh,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  dry  extraft 
of  gentian,  vitriolated  iron,  of  each,  in  powder,  one 
ounce.    Mix  them. 

in  this  powder  we  have  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  con- 
joined,  it  confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  which 
f  ormerly  entered  the  compofition  of  the pi/uia  ecphraStcee 
chalybEcUXi  as  they  were  called  ^  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  employed  when  brought  to  the  form  of  pills 
by  means  of  fyrups  than  in  powder  :  but  in  either ^way 
it  is  an  ufeful  medicine,  and  is  particularly  empl(*yed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  xif  obilrufted  menftruation. 

Aloetic  ponvder  <wUh  gumacum.  L,. 

53^      Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  an  half ;  gum 
guaiacum,  one  ounce ;  aromatic  powder,  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  feparately 
to  powder  ;  then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together. 
In  the  guaiscum,  as  well  aa  the  aloes,  we  have  a 
warm  gummi-refinous  purgative ;  and  both  are  cor- 
reftec,  as  well  as  more  rtiinutely  divided,  from  their 
combination  with  the  aromatics.    This  therefore  fur- 
nifheg  us  with  an  uftful  purgative :  »but  when  taken 
only  in  fmall  dofes,  its  chief  effcft  is  that  of  promoting 
perfpiratien.  It  is,  however,  more  frequently  employed 
in  the  form  of  pills  than  in  the  flate  of  powder;  and 
indeed  it  confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  ingredients  which 
conftituted  the  pi/ula  aromat'ica  of  the  former  edition 
of  the  London  pharraacoposia. 

,  Aromatic  poiuder,  L, 

1-3^  Take  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces ;  fmaller  cardamom 
feeds  hufkcd,  ginger,  long  pepper,  of  each  one 
ounce.    Rub  thera  together  to  a  powder. 

Aromatic  ponvder^  or  aromatic  fpices.  E. 

Take  of  nutmegs,  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  ginger, 
each  two  ounces.    Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der, to  be  kept  in  a  pMal  well  fliut. 
Both  thefe  compofitions  are  agreeable,  hot,  fpicy 
medicines  ;  and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits  and  decayed  conftitutions,  for  warm- 
ing the  ftomach,  promoting  digeftion,  and  ftrengthen- 
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ing  the  tone -of  the  vifcera.    The  dole  13  from  tenl'rq 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards.    The  firft.is  conil- "^i' " 
derably  the  warmeft.    This  priijcipally  arifcs  from  the 
quantity  of  long  pepper  which  it  contains.    But  it  is'' 
perhaps  to  be  doubted  whether  from  this  article  any 
advantage  be  derived ;  and  a  powder  not  inferior  to 
either  might,  we  think,  be  formed,  by  fubftituting 
cafTia  for  the  cinnamon  employed  by  the  one  college' 
or  the  nutmegs  by  the  other.  ' 

Compound  powder  of  afarahacca.  L. 

Take  of  the  dry  leaves  of  afarabacca,  fweet  marjoram, 
Syrian  herb  maftich,  dry  flowers  of  lavender,  each 
one  ounce.    Powder  them  together. 

Sternutatory  or  cephalic  powder.  E. 

Take  ©f  the  leaves  of  afarum,  three  parts  ;  marjoram 
one  part.  Beat  thetn  together  into  a  powder.  ' 
Though  the  former  of  thefe  powders  be  more  com- 
pounded than  the  latter,  yet  they  differ  very  little. 
They  are  both  agreeable,  and  efficacious  errhines,  an  i 
fuperior  to  moft  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name 
of  herb  fnuff.  They  are  often  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  cafes  of  obftinate  headach,  and  of  oph. 
thalmias  refifting  other  modes  of  cure.-  Taken  under 
the  form  of  fnuff  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains  at 
bed-time,  they  will  operate  the  fuccecding  day  as  a 
powerful  errhine,  inducing  frequent  fneezing,  but  ftill 
more  a  large  difcharge  from  the  nofe.  It  is,  however, 
neceffary,  during  their  operation,  to  avoid  cxpofure 
to  cold.  ^ 


Powder  of  cerufe.  L. 

Take  of  cerufe,  five  ounces  ;  farocoU,  one  ounce  and  5! 
an  half ;  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce.    Rub  them  to- 
gether into  powder. 

This  compofition  is  the  trg-hifci  albi  of  Rhazes 
brought  back  to  its  original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the  needlefs  trouble  of 
making  it  into  troches.  It  is  employed  for  external 
putpofcs,  as  in  colly ria,  lotions,  and  injeftions,  for  re- 
pelling acrimonious  humours,  and  in  inflammations. 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws.  L. 

Take  of  crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound  ;  chalk,  red  53 
coral,  each,  prepared,  three  ounces.  Mix  them. 
_T!.cfe  powders-have  loft  feveral  of  their  ingredients 
without  any  injury  to  their  virtues  ;  and  poffibly  they 
would  ftlil  bear  a  farther  redudion,  for  the  crabs  eyes 
and  ch;.lk  are  by  themfelves  at  leaft  as  effeaual  as  any 
compofition  of  them  with  coral  And  perhaps  every 
purpofe  to  be  obtained  from  them  may  be  accomnlifh- 
ed  by  a  more  fimple  alforbent,  as  the  chalk  poWder 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  or  the  powder 'of  the 
lapilli  cancrorum. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayerva.  L. 

Take  of  contrayerva,  powdered,  five  ounces;  com-  r^' 
pound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one  pound  and  an 
half.    Mix  thejn. 

This  powder  was  formerly  direaed  to  be  made  up 
into  balls  with  water,  and  was  then  called  hpii  contra, 
yerva;  a  piece  ef  trouble  now  laid  afide  as  needlefs, 
for  it  waa  neceffary  to  reduce  the  balls  into  powder 
7  again 
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again  'btfore  lliey  cotiW  be  ured.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  imagined,  to  their  preferviition ; 
for  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  powder  will 
lofe  more  by  being  kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of  time 
in  a  clofe-ftopt  glafa  than  the  balls  will  in  the  humec- 
tation  with  water  and  exficcation  in  the  air  before  they 
are  fit  for  being  put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine  has 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexipharmac 
and  fudorific  than  the  foregoing  compofiti<jns.  The 
contrayeiva  by  itfelf  proves  very  ferviceable  in  low 
fevers,  where  the  'ulta  is  weak,  and  a  diapho' 
refis  to  be  promoted.  It  is  pofiible  that  the  crabs 
claws  are  of  no  farther  fervice"  than  as  they  divide  this 
powerful  ingredient,  and  make  it  fit  more  eafily  on 
the  ftomach. 

Compound poivder  of  chalk.  L, 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  half  a  pound  ;  cinnamon-, 
four  ounces  ;  tormentil,  gum-arabic,  of  each  three 
ounces ;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them 
leparately,  and  mix  them* 

Chalk  po'wder,  E, 

Take  of  white  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ;  nutmeg, 
half  a  dram  ;  cinnamon,  one  dram.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  a  powder ;  which  may  fupply  the  place 
of  the  cardialgic  troches. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  In  the  above  formu- 
la, coincides  with  the  general  intention  of  the  remedy 
which  is  indicated  for  weaknefs  and  acidity  in  the  fto«- 
mach  ;  and  in  loofenefs  from  acidity. 

•    Compound powifder  of  chalk  ivith  opium.  L. 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  eight  ounces ; 
hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram  and  an 
half.    Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium  this  remedy  be- 
comes ftill  more  powerful  than  the  above  in  reflraining 
diarrhoea. 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  t,. 

Take  ipecacuanha  and  hard  purified  opium,  of  each, 
powdered,  one  dram  ;  vitriolated  kali,  powdered, 
one  ounce.    Mix  them. 

Sudorific-,  or  Dover's  powder.  E. 

Take  of  vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams  ;  opium,  it)ot 
of  ipecacuanha  powdered,  of  each  one  fcruple. 
Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately  together,  fo  as  to 
make  an  uniform  powder. 

The  vitriolated  tartar,  from  the  grittinefs  of  its 
cryftals,  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  di- 
viding the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other  fait ;  this 
feems  to  be  its  only  ufe  in  the  preparation.  The  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipeca- 
cuanha fhall  be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole 
mafs  of  powder,  otherwife  different  portions  of  the 
powder  muft  have  differences  in  degree  of  ftrength. 

The  hard  purified  opium,  direaed  by  the  London 
jcollege,  is,  from  this  circumilance,  preferable  to  opium 
|n  its  ordinary  ftate,  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege. 

3^18  powder  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  fudorific3 
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that  we  know  of  ;  and  as  fucb,  waS  Tccommcftded  by  ^repara- 
Dr  Do^^er  as  an  effeflual  remedy  in  rheumatifm,  Mo-""^  ^"i^ 
dern  pradice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in  rheu-^^^^°^* 


matifm,  but  alfo  in  dtx)pfy  and  fundry  other  difeafes, 
where  it  is  often  difficult  by  other  means  to  produce  . 
a  copious  fweat.  The  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  according  as  the  patient's  ftomach  and  ftrength 
can  bear  it.  It  is  convenient  to  avoid  much  drinking 
immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwife  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  rejefted  by  vomiting  before  any  other  effefts  are 
produced. 

Compound  powder  of jalap.  E. 

Take  of  jalap  root,  one  ounce  ;  cryftals  of  tartar,  54^ 
two  ounces.    Mix,  and  diligently  grind  them  to- 
gether for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

The  ufe  of  the  cryftals  in  this  preparation  is  to 
break  down  and  divide  the  jalap  into  very  minute  par- 
ticles, whereby  Its  operation  is  thought  to  be  melio- 
rated ;  and  on  this  account  the  two  articles  are  direct- 
ed to  be  pounded  together,  and  not  feparately.  But 
whether  from  this  circumftance  any  advantage  arifea 
or  not,  there  Can  be  no  doubt  that  this  combination 
furniflies  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and  adive  purgative, 
in  every  cafe  where  it  is  neceffary  to  produce  both  a 
full  evacuation  of  the  inteftlnal  canal,  and  a  free  dif- 
charge  from  the  fyftem  in  general,  under  the  form  of 
catharfiSi 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh.  L. 

Take  of  myrrh,  dried  favin,  dried  rue,  Ruffian  caftor,  541 
of  each,  one  ounce.    Rub  them  together  into  a 
powder. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  troches  of  myrrh,  a 
compofition  contrived  by  Rhazes  againft  uterine  ob.- 
ftruftions.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle, or  made  into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 
or  more,  two  of  three  times  a-day. 

Opiate  poT^der,  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram  ;  p 
burnt  and  prepared  hartftiorn,  nine  drams.  MiJc 
them. 

The  hartftiorn  is  here  intended  merely  to  divide  the 
^piuni,  and  to  give  it  the  form  of  po'wder,  although 
it  may  perhaps  have  alfo  fome  influence  in  rendering 
the  opium  more  aftive  from  deftroying  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach. But  whether  in  this  w^ay  it  has  any  effeft  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  conve- 
nient formula  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  powder; 
which  on  fome  occafions  Is  preferable  to  its  being 
gi  ven  either  in  a  liquid  form  or  in  that  of  pills.  As  ten 
grains  of  this  powder  contain  precifely  one  of  the 
opium,  the  requifite  dofe  inay  be  eafily  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  often  fuccefsfuUy  em- 
ployed as  a  fweating  powder  ;  and  has  not,  like  Do- 
ver's powder,  the  effeft  of  inducing  ficknefs  or  vo« 
miting. 

Compound  powder  of fcanmony. 

Take  of  fcammony,  hard  extraft  of  jalap,  each  two  rA*. 
ounces  ;  ginger,  half  an  ounce.    Powder  them  fe- 
parately,  and  mix  them.  Z. 
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Take  of  fcammony,  cryftals  of  tartar,  each  two  oun- 
ces ;  mix,  and  grind  them  diligently  into  a  pow- 
der. E. 

'  It  18  much  to  be  regretted,  that  In  the  pharmaco- 
poeias publiflied  by  authority  in  Britain,  two  compo- 
fitions  fhould  be  diftinguiftied  by  the  fame  name,  dif- 
fering confiderably  from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 
degree  of  aftivity. 

The  compound  powder  of  fcammony  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  differed  confi- 
derably  from  the  prefent  :  For  there,  the  only  addi- 
tion  was  calcined  hartfliorn,  intended  merely  for  the 
divifion  of  the  fcammony.  This  purpofe  is  ftill  bet- 
ter anfwered  by  the  cryftals  of  tartar,  which  at  the 
fame  time  confpire  with  the  operation  of  the  fcam- 
mony as  a  purgative.  But  the  addition  of  jalap  and 
ginger,  according  to  the  prefent  formula  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  gives  not  only  a  purgative  confi- 
derably  different,  butincreafes  alfo  the  heating  quality 
of  the  medicine,  while  the  cream  of  tartar  has  an  evi- 
dent refrigerant  power.  Both  may  on  occafxons  be 
ufeful,  but  we  think  that  in  moft  cafes  the  Edinburgh 
formula  will  be  found  preferable. 

In  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  of  ftill  older  date, 
this  powder  was  prepared  with  another  very  aAive 
ingredient,  diaphoretic  antimony.  It  was  much  ce- 
lebrated as  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
being  called  from  its  firft  publiftier,  Cornachini's  pow- 
der. In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmar 
copceia  it  v/as  thus  direfted  to  be  prepared  : 
Take  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fcam- 
mony, each  equal  parts.  Make  them  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  or 
more.  In  other  prcfcriptions,  the  tartar  and  antimo- 
nial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fcam- 
mony as  the  calcined  hartftiorn  did  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia.  It  appears  probable,  that  neither  of 
thefe  ingredients  are  of  any  faither  ufe,  than  as  they  di- 
vide the  texture  of  the  fcammony  ;  though  Cornachini 
fuppofes  very  confiderable  |;ivantage  from  fome  deob- 
llruent  quality  in  the  tartar,  whereby  the  vcflels  ftiall 
be  opened,  and  the  noxious  humours  prepared  for 
expulfion  ;  and  from  the  preparation  of  antimony, 
though  it  have  no  fenfible  operation,  he  expeds  fome 
fhare  of  the  fame  fuceefs  which  fometimes  attends 
the  rougher  preparations  of  that  mineral. 

Both  the  prefent  formulse  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered  as  polTeffing  all  the  advantages  of  Cornachini's 
powder. 

Powder  of  fiammsny  •with  aloet,  L. 

Yake  of  fcammony,  fix  drams  ;  hard  extraft  of  jalap, 
focotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  gin- 
ger, half  an  ounce.  Powder  them  feparately,  and 
mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combination  of  fcammony,^  ja« 
lap,  and  aloes,  furniftics  a  very  adlive  purgative,  which, 
with  fome  intentions  at  leaft,  may  be  preferable  to 
-  either  of  the  preceding.  Taken  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  it  will  operate  as  a  purgative,  even  in  cafes  of 
obflinate  coftiv|pef3. 

Powder  of  fcammony  with  calomel.  L. 
545     Take  of  fcammony,  halT     ounQC  j  calomel,  double- 
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refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drams.    Rub  them  ft- i' 
parately  to  a  powder,  and  then  mix  them.  ^ 
In  this  formula,  we  have  the  fcammony  in  a  more^ 
fimple  ftate,  united  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  calomel  as 
muft  very  confiderably  aid  its  piJ^rgative  power.  And 
accordingly  it  may  be  en.ployed  with  advantage,  both 
in  cafes  of  obftinate  coftivcncfs  and  in  droplioal  af- 
feSions,  where  a  confideraUe  difcharge  is  required 
from  the  fyftera. 

Compound  powder  of  fenna.  L. 

Take  fenna,  cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two  ounces  } 
fcammony,  half  an  ounce  ;  ginger,  two  drame.  Rub 
the  fcsmmony  by  itfelf,  rub  the  reft:  together  into  a 
powder,  and  then  mix  them  all. 
This  powder  is  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  the  dofe  of 
two  fcruples  or  a  dram.    The  fpice  is  added,  not  only 
to  divide,  but  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  m:'.ke  it  fit 
eafier  on  the  ftomach.    The  fcammony  is*  ufed  as  a 
ftimulus  to  the  fenna;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ne- 
ceflary  for  a  dofe,  when  not  affifted  by  fome  more 
powerful  material,  being  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

The  compofition  of  this  medicine  Is  now  confide- 
rably fimplified  by  the  rejeftion  both  of  cifinamoa 
and  cloves,  as  the  ginger  alone  is  found  fully  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention  in  view. 

Styptic  powder,  E. 

Take  of  alum,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  gum-kino, 
three  drams.  Grind  them  together  into  a  fine  pow- 
der. 

In  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  a  powder 
of  this  kind  was  direftcd  to  be  made  with  alum  and 
dragon's  blood,  and  was  long  in  repute  as  ap  aftrin- 
gent,  under  the  title  of  Helvettus's fly ptic  powder.  The 
gum-kino  is  judicioufly  fubftituted  for  the  dragon's 
blood,  as  being  a  much  more  powerful  and  certain 
aftringent.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  powder  is  in  has- 
morrhagies,  efpecially  of  the  uterus. 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth.  L. 

Take  of  tragacanth  powdered,  gum-arabic,  ftarch, 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  double-refined  fugar, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  together  into  a  powder. 
This  compofition  is  fomewhat  fimplified  by  the  re- 
jeftion  of  the  marfhmallow,  and  liquorice-root,  which 
formerly  entered  it.  But  this  has  not  probably  pro- 
duced any  diminution  of  its  medical  properties.  It 
operates  as  a  mild  emollient ;  and  hence  becomes  fer- 
viceable  in  heftic  cafes,  tickling  coughs,  ilrangury,, 
fome  kinds  of  alvlne  fluxes,  and  other  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  humours, 
or  an  abrafioa  of  the  mucus  of  the  inteftlnes ;  they 
foften,  and  give  a  greater  degree  of  confiftency  to* 
the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from  being  irritated 
or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  Ingredients  coincide 
in  thefe  general  intentions.  The  dofe  Is  from  half  a 
dram  to  two  or  three  drams,  which  may  be  frequently 
repeated. 

Anthelmintic  powder.  Gen. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  tanfy,  worm-feeds,  each  three 
drams  j  fal  martis,  one  dram.    Mix  them. 

Both 
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"Botli  the  tanfy  v^d  worm-feed  pofTcfs  a  confiderablc 
degree  of  anthelmintic  power,  which  is  not  a  little 
increafed  by  the  fait  of  fteel.  And  from  this  com* 
bination  more  effeft  In  the  expulfion  of  worma,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lumbrici,  may  be  expefted,  than  from 
j!ny  of  the  articles  taken  by  themfelves.  This  pow- 
der may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  half  a  dram  or  up- 
wards for  a  dofe,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  circum- 
llances  of  the  patient. 

Powder  trgainj  the  like  of  a  mad  dog.  Briin. 

Take  of  afh-coloured  ground  liverwort,  two  ounces  ; 
black  pepper,  one  ounce.  Beat  them  together  in- 
to a  powder. 

The  virtue  for  which  this  imedlclne  has  been  cele- 
brated, Is  expreffed  in  Its  title  ;  the  dofe  Is  a  dram 
and  a  half,  to  be  tnken  in  the  morning  fafting,  In  half 
a  pint  of-  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  mornings  toge- 
ther. 

At  one  period  it  was  held,  on  the  recommendntlon 
of  Dr  Mead  and  other  eminent  praaitioneis,  in  very 
high  eftcem.  Now,  however,  it  has  fallen  into  fuch 
.difrepute,  as  to  be  baniihed  from  moil  of  the  modern 
pharmacopoeias. 

Compound poivder  of  arum,  Succ. 

Take  of  arum  root,  frefh  dried,  two  drams ;  yellow 
water-flag  roots,  burnt  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
dram  ;  white  canella,  a  dram  ;  fait  of  wormwood, 
one  fcruple.  Beat  them  Into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
'One  of  the  Ingredients  in  this  compofition  was  called 
acorus  vulgi  or  vulgaris  ;  a  name  which  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  different  writers,  both  to  calamus  aromat'tcusy 
and  to  gladiolus  !uteus,  or  common  yellow  water-flag. 
In  this  uncertainty,  the  compounders  generally  took 
the  former.  But  as  the  medicine  was  firft  contrived 
by  a  German  phyfician  (Birkmann),  and  as  in  fome  of 
the  German  pharmacopoeias,  the  acorus  vulgaris  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  water-flag,  the  Swedi(h  rollege  have 
rather,  in  conformity  to  the  original  prefcriptlon,  than 
from  any  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  water  flag 
(which  appears,  when  the  root  is  dried  and  powder- 
ed, to  be  very  Inconfiderable),  made  choice  of  this 
la  ft,  and  exprelTed  it  by  the  name  which  more  clearly 
dlftlnguifhes  It  from  the  other.  The  caution  of  keep- 
ing the  powder  in  a  clofe  vefTel  is  very  neceffary  ;  for 
if  it  be  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fait,  imbibing 
moifture,  would  run  into  a  liquid  ftate.  Two  alkaline 
falts  have  been  generally  direfted ;  but  as  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  only  in  name,  one  of  them  is  here 
juftly  omitted,  and  fuppHed  by  a  proportlenal  increafe 
of  the  other.  Crabs  eyes  were  originally  an  article 
in  this  compofition,  but  probably  ferved  little  other 
purpofe  than  to  increafe  its  volume. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark,  the  college  of  E" 
dinburgh,  in  a  revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  had 
omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and  continued  the  former  prac- 
tice of  ufing  calamus  aromaticus  for  the  acorus  vulga' 
ris.  They  had  likewife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
the  white  canella  ;  and  the  alkaline  fait  for  a  neutral 
©ne,  better  fuited  to  the  foim  of  a  powder.  Their 
formula  was  as  follows : 
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Take  of  arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two  ounces;  ca-^^'^P^ra- 
lamus  aromaticus,  bwvnt  faxifrage  roots,  each  one  ^"^"^^^^'^ 
ounce;  white  canella,  fix  drama;  vitriolated  tar- j;,,,',,^ 
tar,  two  drams.    Mix  and  make  them  into  a  pow-  — *y*"~^ 
der. 

This  article,  which  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  In  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  is  ftill  retained  in  fome  of  the 
beft  foreign  ones  :  But  it  is  now  altogether  rejefled 
from  our  pharmacopoeias. 

The  compound  powder  of  arum  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  ftomachic  :  and  in  weakneffes  and  relaxa- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  a  furcharge 
of  vifcid  humours,  it  is  doubtlefa  a  very  ufeful  medi- 
cine. It  frequently  has  alfo  good  cffefts  in  rheumatic 
cafes :  the  dofe  may  be  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  any  convenient  liquor. 
It  (hoald  be  ufed  as  frefh  as  poffible,  for  its  virtue  fuf- 
fcrs  greatly  in  keeping  :  the  arum  root  in  particular, 
its  capital  Ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pungency,  in 
which  its  efficacy  principally  confifts. 

Dige/Iive  powder.  Suec. 

Take  of  bitter  purging  falts,  rhubarb,  each  equal     55 i 
parts.    Mix  them* 

In  this  compofition,  the  fait  will  briflcen  the  ope- 
ration of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic,  and  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  latter  will  tend  to  increafe  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach  :  hence,  in  confcquenpe  of  evacuating,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal, 
it  rtjay  be  prefumed  to  have  confiderablc  influence  in 
promoting  digeftion. 

Dyfenteric  powder .  Dan. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  one  ounce  ;  calcined  hartfliorn,  half  555 
an  ounce ;   gum-arabic,    three  drams  ;  cafcarilla 
bark,  two  drams.    Mix  them,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  very  fine  powder. 

Here  the  rhubarb  is  combined  with  another  power- 
ful tonic,  the  cafcarilla  ;  and  while  the  calcined  harts- 
horn ferves  to  neutralize  acid,  the  gum-arabic  will 
operate  as  a  demulcent.  This  compofition  therefore 
may  be  very  ufeful  in  dyfenteric  cafes,  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difenfe  has  been  overcome,  and  when 
there  remains  a  debihtated  and  abraded  ftate  of  the  in- 
teftinal  canal. 

lF umigation  powder,  Rofl". 

Take  of  ollbanum,  amber,  maftich,  each  three  parts;  j;^^ 
ftorax,  two  parts  (  benzoin,  labdanura,  each  one 
part.    Mix  them  into  a  grofs  powder.  ♦ 
This  powder  is  Intended  for  the  purpofe  of  fumiga- 
tion ;  and  when  burnt  it  gives  out  a  fragrant  odour : 
hence  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  employed  for  combating 
difagreeable  fmells,  and  counteraAIng  putrid  or  other 
noxious  vapours  diffufed  in  the  atmofphere. 

Powder  for  infants.  Suec. 

Take  of  magnefia  alba,  one  ounce  ;  rhubarb,  redu-    55  J 
ced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  one  dram.    Let  them 
be  mixed. 

This  powder  is  very  ufeful  for  deftroying  acid,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reftoring  the  diminlflied  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal :  hence  it  is  often  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  which  depend  on  thefe 
3  G  2  morbid 
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morbid  conditions.  And  It  is  in  general  a  circnm- 
ftance  of  confiderable  advantage,  that. it  does  not  tend 
to  check  loofenefs  very  fuddenly.  It  is  particularly 
ufeiul  with  infants,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
here  afSxed  to  it. 

Nitrous  poioder,  Suec. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  three  ounces ;  fait  of  forrel, 
one  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar,  ten  ounces.  Let 
them  be  mixed.  . 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and  agreeable  form  of  ex- 
hil  icing  nitre  ;  for  while  the  fugar  ferves  not  only  to 
divide  and  dIfFufe  it,  but  aUb  to  correft  its  tafte,  the 
fait  of  forrel  adds  to  its  refrigerant  power. 

Purging  Peruvian  powder.  Gen. 

Take  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 
powder  of  rhubarb,  powder  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
one  dram  and  a  half. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  particular  ad- 
vantage rcfulted  from  uniting  the  Peruvian  bark  with 
fal  ammoniac  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
Ibme  cafes  Inconvenience  refults  from  the  bark,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  binding  the  belly.  There  are  there- 
fore circumftancea  in  which  the  combination  here  pro- 
•  pofed  may  perhaps  be  proper  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  benefit  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  more 
imaginary  than  real  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  we  are  difappointed  of  the  benefit  which  might 
otherwife  be  derived  from  the  bark,  in  confeqitcnce 
of  its  proving  even  of  itfelf  a  purgatiye.  Hence,  in 
perhaps  a  majority  of  cafes,  the  exhibitiag  It  with  the 
additions  here  propofed  will  be  rather  prejudicial  than 
otherwife. 

Thebaic  powder.  Suec. 

Take  of  opium,  half  a  fcruple  ;  purified  nitre,  five 
fcruples  and  a  h.'vlf ;  refined  fugar,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them  together  into  a  powder. 

In  this  powder  thofe  inconveniences  which  fome- 
times  refult  from  opium  may  with  certain  conftitutions 
be  correfted,  in  confequence  of  the  refrigerant  power 
of  nitre  ;  and  hence  it  may  prove  a  very  ufeful  ieda- 
tive  powder.  The  fugar  is  intended  merely  to  give 
form  to  the  n  edicine;  and  in  its  ftate  of  combina- 
tion, each  dram  of  it  contains  a  grain  of  opium  ;  fo 
that  a  practitioner  has  it  in  his  power  eafily  to  regu- 
late the  dofe  according  to  circumftances. 

Sponge -powder.  Gen. 

Take  of  burnt  fponge,  powdered,  common  fait,  each 
three  drams.  Mix  them,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  manner  of  burn- 
ing fponge,  (fee  n°  98.)  It  is  of  veiy  confiderable 
fervice  in  fcrofulous  afFeftions,  and  particularly  in 
the  cure  of  the  bronchocele.  It  has  of  late  beea 
highly  cclebr  .  ted  for  thefe  purpofes  by  Mi  Wilmer, 
under  the  title  of  the  Coventry  remejy.  There  it  was 
fometimes  employed  merely  in  its  pure  ftate,  com- 
bined with  a  fufficieiit  quantity  of  honey,  to  form 
it  into  a  bolus  ;  fometimes  it  was  given  united  with 
calcined  cork  and  puraiccftone.    What  advantage, 
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however,  it  could  have  derived  frc:n  thefe  additions  Prepara- 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  nor  can  we  readily  fee  how  ^'"^ 
it  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  common  ^^a- 
fait  here  propofed  :  for  this  may  proba{)ly  lead  to 
new  combinations,  materially  altering  the  qualities 
of  thofe  falts  which  the  fponge  itftlt  contains ;  and 
on  wJiich  its  virtues,  as  far  as  it  has  any,  muft  de- 
pend. At  the  fame  time,  for  any  experience  which, 
we  ourfelves  have  had,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
thofe  virtues  which  have  been  attributed  to  burnt 
fponge  are  more  imaginary  than  real. 


Chap.  XXVI.  Troches^ 

Troches  and  lozenges  are  compofed  of  powdcrg 
made  up  with  glutinous  fubftances  into  little  cakes,, 
and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is  principally  ufed 
for  the  more  commodious  exhibition  of  certain  medi- 
cines, by  fitting  them  to  dilfolve  flowly  in  the  m.outh, 
fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  ftomach  ;  and  hence 
thefe  preparations  have  generally  a  confiderable  pro- 
portion of  fugar  or  other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late. Some  powders  have  likewife  been  reduced  into 
troches,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  ;  though 
poffibly  for  no  very  good  rcafons :  for  the  molfteningj. 
and  afterwards,  drying  them  in  ike  air,  mull  on  this 
account  be  of  greater  injury  than  any  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  R  ules  for  making  Troches, 

1.  The  three  firfl:  rules  laid  down  for  making  pow- 
ders, are  alfo  to  be  oljferved  in  the  powders  tor  tro« 
chcs. 

2.  If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as  to  ftick  to  the 
fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  aromatic  oil  ;  or  eUa 
fprinkled  with  powder  of  ffarch,  or  of  liquorice,  or 
with  flour. 

3.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches,  put  them 
on  an  inverted  fieve,  in  a  fhady  airy  place,  and  fre- 
quently turn  them. 

4.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  In  glafs  vefl'els,  or  in  earthen 
ones  well  glazed. 

Troches  of  jtarch.  L. 

Take  of  ftarch,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  liq-uorice,  fix 
drams  ;  florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce  ;  double  re- 
fined fugar,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Rub  thefe  to 
powiier,  and,  by  the  help  of  tragacanth,  diflolved  in 
water,  make  troches.  They  may  be  made,  if  fo  cho- 
fen,  without  the  orris. 

White  peroral  troches.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  fugar,  one  pound  ;  gum  arable,  four 
ounces ;  ftarch,  one  ounce  ;  ilbwers  of  benzoin, 
half  a  drara.  Having  beat  them  all  into  a  powden, 
make  them  into  a  proper  mafs  with  refe-water,  fo 
as  to  form  troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  very  agreeable  peftorals,  and 
may  be  ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated  for  fofb- 
ening  acrimonious  humours,  and  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

Although  not  only  the  name  but  the  compofitioft 
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alfo  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  be 
fomewhat  different,  yet  their  effeds  are  very  much  the 
fame. 

*  Troches  of  liquoi  tce.  L. 

Take  of  extradl  of  liquorics,  double-refined  fugar, 
each  ten  ounces;  ^ragacanth,  powdeted,  three  oun- 
ces.  Make  troches  by  adding  water. 

BlacTt  peUaral  troches,  E. 

Take  of  extraft  of  liquorice,  gum  arabic,  each  four 
ounces  ;  white  fugar,  eight  ounces.    DifFolve  them 
in  Warm  water,  aad  ftrain  :  then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it^be  of  a  proper  confut- 
ence  tor  being  formed  into  troches. 
Thefe  compofitions  are  defigned  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  white  peftoral  troches  abcvc  defcribed.  In 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  there  are  fome  other  troches 
of  this  kind,  under  the  tides  of  Trochifci  bechici  Jlavi 
and  rulri  ;  the  firft  are  coloured  with  faffron,  the  lat- 
ter with  bole  armcnic.    The  dilTolving  and  ftraiiiing 
the  extradl  of  liquorice  and  gum  arabic,  as  now  order- 
ed in  the  lad  of  the  above  prefcriptions,  is  a  confider- 
able  improvement ;  not  only  as  they  are  by  that  means 
more  uniformly  mixed  than  they  can  well  be  by  beat- 
ing, but  likewife  as  they  are  thereby  purified  from 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  of  which  both  thoCe  drugs 
have  commonly  no  fmall  admixture. 

Peroral  troches  'with  op'mm.  E. 

Take  of  pure  opium,  two  drams  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  one 
dram  ;  tinaure  of  Tolu,  three  drams.  Grind  the  opi- 
um with  the  balfam  and  tindure  previoufly  mixed, 
till  it  be  thoroughly  dilTolved;  then  add  by  degrees, 
of  common  fyrup,  eight  ounces  ;  extraft  of  liquo- 
rice, foftened  in  v/arm  water,  five  ounces.  Whik 
beating  them  diligently,  gradually  fprinkle  upon  the 
mixture  five  ounces  of  powdered  gura  arabic.  Es- 
ficcnte  fo  as  to  form  troches,  each  vKcightng  ten 
grains. 

The  direftions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are 
fo  full  and  particular,  that  no  farther  explanation  is 
neceffary.  Six  of  the  troches  prepared  in  the  manner 
here  ordered,  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium.  Thefe 
troches  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy  in  tickling 
coughs  depending  on  an  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Be- 
fides  the  mechanical  effeft  of  the  invifcating  matters 
and  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defending 
the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  muft,  no  doubt,  have 
a  confiderable  (hare,  by  more  immediately  diminifaing 
the  irritability  of  the  parts  themfelves. 

The  compofition  of  thefe  troches,  Iiowever,  would 
perhaps  be  improved  by  the  omifTion  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru :  for  although  herS  direfted  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, yet  it  gives  a  tafte  to  the  troches  which  is  to  ma- 
ny people  very  difagreeable  ;  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
probable  that  it  adds  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine. 

Troches  of  niife. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces;  double- 
refiaed  fugar,  ppwdered,  one. pound  j  tragacanlh, 
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powdered,  fix  ounces.    With  the  addition  of  water,  Prcpara- 

make  troches.  jj^^J  ^JJ.^ 

Take  of  nitre,  purified,  three  ounces  ;  double-refined  jjoj^jf'^  ' 

fugar,  nine  ounces.    Make  them  into  troches  with  \m.^^ymm^ 

mucilage  of  gura  tragacanth.  ii. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
nitre ;  though,  when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without 
any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  be  confiderable),  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  uneafir.efs  about  the  ftomach,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution  with  aqueous  li- 
quors. The  troches  of  nitre  have  been  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed with  fuccefs  in  fome  cafes  of  difficult  degluti- 
tion. 

Troches  of  fulphur. 

Take  of  wafhed  flowers  of  fulphur,  cv/o  ounces ;  double- 
refined  fugar,  four  ounces.  Rub  them  together  ; 
and,  with  the  mucilage  of  quince-feeds,  now  and  thea 
added,  make  troches.  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ;  flowers  of 
benzoin,  one  fcruple  ;  white  fugar,  four  ounces  j 
fa6litious  cinnrfbar,  half  a  dram.  Beat  them  toge- 
ther, and  add  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  as  much 
as  is  fufficient.  Mix  and  make  them  into  troches 
according  to  art.  E. 

Thefe  compolitions  are  to  be  cbnfidered  only  as  a- 
greeable  forms  for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  altera- 
tion or  addition  being  here  made  to  its  virtues ;  unlefa 
that,  by  the  ftowers  of  benzoin  in  the  fecond  prefcrip- 
tion,  the  medicine  is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  ef- 
ficacious as  a  peroral. 

The  fa6fitious  cinnabar  fecm$  chiefly  intended  as  a 
colouring  ingredient. 


Troches  of  chalk.  L. 

Take  of  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ;  crabs-claws,  jgg^; 
prepared,  two  ounces;  cinnam.on,  half  an  ounce ; 
double-rcBne^  fug*""?  three  ounces.    Thefe  being 
rubbed  to  powder,  add  raiicllage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
make  troches. 

Troches  of  magnejla.  L. 

Take  of  burnt  magnefiaj  four  ounces ;  double-refined 
fuj^ar,  two  ounces  ;  ginger,  powdered,  one  fcruple. 
With  the  addition  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  mak^l 
troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  calculated  agalnfl  that  nn- 
eafy  fenfation  at  the  ftomach,  improperly  called  the 
heartlurn  ;  in.  which  they  often  give  immediate  relief, 
by  abforbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid  juices  that  oc- 
cafion this  diforder.  The  abforbent  powders  here  ufed 
are  of  the  moft  powerful  kind.  The  forme;r  has  in 
general  the  efFe£i  of  binding,  the  latter  of  opening,  the 
belly  ;  and  from  this  circuraflance  the  practitioner  will 
be  deteimined  in  his  choice,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  which,  he  may  have  occafion  to  treat. 

Red  lead  troches.    Dan.  * 

Take  of  red  lead,  half  an  ounce ;  corrofive  fublimate  jgw. 
mercury,  one  ounce  ;  crumb  of  the  fineft  bread  four 
ounces.  Make  them  up  with  rofe-water  into  oblong 
troches. 

4  Theft 
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Thefe  troches  are  employed  only  for  external  pur- 
pofes  as  efcarotics :  they  are  powerfully  inch,  and  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  caution  in  their  ufe. 

Troches  of  catechu.  Brun. 

Take  of  catechu,  one  ounce  ;  white  fugarcandy,  two 
ounces ;  ambergrifi,  rmifit,  each  ten  grains ;  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacantb,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Make  ihem  into  troches. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  efleenn  as  a  flight 
reftringent;  and  reftringents  thus  ;Eiradaal!y  received 
into  the  Romach  produce  better  effects  than  when  an 
equal  quantity  is  taken  down  ^t  once.  Tiiefe  troches 
would  be  more  palatable,  and  perhaps  not  lefs  fervice- 
able,  were  the  muflc  and  ambergris  omittedi 

Chap.  XXVir.  PiUs. 

To  this  form  are  peculiarly  adapted  thofe  drugs 
which  operate  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  naufeous  and 
offer.iive  tafte  or  fmell  require  them  to  be  conceakd 
from  the  palate. 

Pills  diffo've  the  moft  difficultly  in  the  ftomach,  and 
produce  the  moft  gradual  and  lafting  efFeAs  of  all  the 
internal  forms.  This  is  in  fome  cafes  of  great  advan- 
tage, in  others  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all  defirable  ;  and 
fometimes  may  even  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  emetics  ;  which,  if  they  pafs 
the  ftomach  undiffolved,  and  afterwards  exert  them- 
felves  in  the  intellines,  operate  there  as  violent  cathar- 
tics. Hence  emetics  are  among  us  fcarcely  ever  given 
in  pills ;  and  hence  to  the  refmous  and  difficultly  fo- 
luble  fubftances,  faponaceous  ones  ought  to  be  added, 
ifl  order  to  promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  relins,  and  infpiffated  juices,  are  fometimes 
■foft  enough  to  be  made  into  pills  without  addition  : 
■where  any  moifture  is  requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it  unites  more  rea- 
-dily  with  them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  increafe  their 
bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup  or  mucilages; 
and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  other 
metallic  preparations,  thick  honey,  confcrve  or  ex- 
trafts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  of 
fyrup,  of  honey,  about  three-fourths  their  weight, 
to  reduce  them  into'adue  confiflence  for  forming  pills. 
Half  a  dram  of  the  n.af3  will  make  fix  or  feven  pills  of 
a  moderate  fize. 

■General  Rules  for  making  pills. 

Ji.  Gums  and  iufpiffated  juices  are  to  be  firft  foftened 
with  the  liquid  prefcribed  ;  then  add  the  powders, 
and  continue  beating  them  all  together  till  they  be 
perfedlly  mixed. 

a.  The  mafTes  for  pills  are  beft  kept  in  bladders,  which 
fhould  be  moiftened  now  and  then  with  fome  of  the 
fame  kind  of  liquid  that  the  mafs  was  madeupwitk, 
or  with  foAc  proper  aromatic  oil. 

Eth'ioplc  pills.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  fix  drams ;  golden  fulphur  of  an- 
timony, refin  of  guaiacum,  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  honey,  in  a  glafa 
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mortar,  until  the  mercurial  globules  entirely  difap.  P-epnra' 
pear ;  then  add  the  golden  fulphur  and  guaiacum, 
with  as  much  mucilage  of  gum  arable  as  is  fufficient  ^j""^^" 
to  make  the  mixture  into  a  mafs  of  the  proper  con-  .    -'^  t 
'iirtence  for  forming  pills. 

Thefe  pills  ai-e  much  more  efficacious  than  thofe  of 
a  former  edition  ;  the  ethiops  mineral,  there  ordered, 
being  exchanged  for  a  more  aftive  compofition.  In 
their  prefent  form,  they  refemble  Dr  Plummer's  pills, 
defcribed  in  the  Edinburgh  ElTays,  and  afterwards  to 
be  mentionei.  To  it  they  are  prcferaljle  in  one  re- 
fpeft,  that  they  are  lefs  npt  to  run  off  by  ftool.  They 
are  an  ufeful  alterative  both  in  cuianeous  and  venereal 
diforderr-.  One  fourth-part  of  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed  may  be  made  into  fixty  pills;  of  which  from 
one  to  four  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning, 
the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm  during  the  whole 
time  that  this  courfe  is  continued. 


Pills  of  aloes.  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce ;  ex- 
traA  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient.    Beat  them  together. 

jlloetic  pills,  E.' 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  thick  extraft  of 
gentian,  each  two  ounces ;  make  them  into  a  mafs 
with  fimple  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  were  formerly  direfted  to  be  made  with 
Caftile  foap  ;  from  a  notion  which  Boerhaave  and 
fome  others  were  very  fond  of,  that  foap  promoted 
the  folution  of  refinous  and  feveral  other  fubltances  in 
the  ftomach.  This,  however,  feems  to  be  a  miftake  j 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
alkaiine  part  of  the  foap  is  in  molt  inftances  fcparated 
from  the  oily  by  the  acid  in  the  ftomach  ;  by  which 
decompofition  the  foap  may  poffibly  retard  inttead  of 
promoting  the  folution  of  the  aloes.  Thefe  pills  have 
been  much  ufed  as  warming  and  ftomachic  laxatives  : 
they  are  very  well  fuited  for  the  coftivcnefs  fo  often 
attendant '  on  people  of  fedentary  lives.  Like  other 
preparations  of  aloes,  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  jaundice, 
and  in  certain  cafes  of  obftrufted  menfes.  They  are 
feldom  ufed  for  producing  full  purging  ;  but  if  this 
be  required,  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drani  of  the  mafs  may 
be  made  into  pills  of  a  moderate  lizc  for  one  dofe. 

Pills  of  aloes  ivith  myrrh.  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  }  myrrh,  faffron, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient.  Rub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  fcparately  to 
powder ;  afcerwards  beat  them  all  together. 

The  common  pills,  vulgarly  called  Rufus's  pills.  E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ;  myrrh,  one 
ounce  ;  faffron,  half  an  ounce.    Beat  them  into  a 
mafs  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup. 
Thefe  pills  have  long  continued  in  pradtice,  without 
any  other  alteration  tlran  in  the  fyrup  with  which  the 
raafs  is  made  up,  and  in  the  proportion  of  faffron.  In 
our  laft  pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of  wormwood  was 
ordered,  which  is  here  judicioufly  exchanged  by  the 
London  college  for  that  of  faffron;  thia  preferving 
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and  improving  the  brl^ktnefs  of  colour  in  the  medicine, 
which  is  the  charafteridic  of  its  goodnefs.  The  faf- 
fron,  in  the  compofition  which  is  attributed  to  Rufus, 
is  equal  in  quantity  to  the  myrrh ;  and  in  thefe  pro- 
portions the  pill  was  received  in  our  firft  pharmaco- 
poeia. As  the  diminution  afterwards  made  in  the  faf- 
frcn  was  grounded  on  very  abfurd„reafons,  (viz.  '*  left 
the  former  quantity  fhould  occafion  a  fpafmus  cyni- 
ciis,")  the  London  college  have  now  again  increafed 
it,  and  reftored  the  pill  to  its  original  form.  The  vir- 
tues of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  its 
ingredients.  Thefe  pills,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples,  prove  confiderably  cathar- 
tic, but  they  anfvver  much  better  purpofes  in  fmaller 
dofes  as  laxativCvS  or  alterative?. 


Colocynth  pills  luith  aloes,  commonly  called  Coccia.  E. 

^^j.  Take  focotorine  aloes,  fcemmony,  of  each  two  oun- 
ces ;  fal  polychreft,  two  drams ;  colocynth,  one 
ounce  ;  oil  of  cloves,  two  drams.  Reduce  the  aloes 
,  and  fcammony  into  a  powder  with  the  fait ;  then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
the  oil  be  added  ;  laftly,  make  it  into  a  proper  mafs 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

In  thefe  pills  we  have  a  "ety  ufeful  and  aftive  pur- 
gative ;  and  where  the  fimple  aloetic  pill  is  not  fufE- 
cient  for  obviating  coftivenefs,  this  will  ofcen  effeftual- 
ly  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Little  of  their  a<flivity  can 
depend  upon  the  fait  which  enters  the  compofition  ; 
but  it  may  alEft  in  dividing  the  aftive  parts  of  the  other 
articles,  particularly  the  aloes  and  fcammony.  Thefe 
pills  often  produce  a  copious  difcharge  in  cafes  of  ob- 
ilinate  coftivenefs,  when  taken  to  the  extent  only  of 
five  or  ten  grains  ;  but  they  may  be  employed  in  much 
larger  dofes.  They  are,  however,  feldom  ufed  with 
the  view  of  producing  proper  cathftrfis.  Half  a  dram 
of  the  mafs  contains  about  five  grains  of  the  colocynth, 
ten  of  the  al,oes,  and  ten  of  the  fcammony. 


Copper  pills.  E. 

Take  of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  fixteen  grains  ;  cru 
^  ©f  bread,  four  fcruples  ;  fpirit  of  fal  ammojiiac. 
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much  as  is  fufficient  to  form  them  into  a  mafs, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  pills. 
Thefe  pills  had  formerly  the  name  of  PiluU  cerulea, 
but  they  are  now  with  greater  propriety  denominated 
from  the  metal  which  is  their  bafis. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weijih  about  three  grains,  and 
contain  fomewhat  more  than  half  a  grain  of  the  cup- 
rum ammoniacum.  The  above  pills  feem  to  be  the 
beft  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine.  See  Cufrum 
jimmoniacalef  and  Chemistry,  no  10.34. 

Gum  pills. 

Take  of  galbanum,  opopanax,  myrrh,  fagapenum, 
each  one  ounce  ;  afafcelida,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of 
faffron,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  Beat  them  toge- 
ther. L. 

Take  of  afafcetida,  galbanum,  myrrh,  each  one  ounce; 
re£i:ified  oil  of  amber,  one  dram.    Beat  them  into  a 
laafs  with  fimple  fyrup.  E. 
Thefe  pills  are  defigned  for  antihyfterica  and  emme- 
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nagogues,  and  are  very  well  calculated  for  anfwering  Pwpara- 
thofe  intentions;  half  a  fcruple,  a  fcruple,  or  comp^o"^ 
may  be  taken  every  night  or  oftener.    The  fetid  pills  tions. 
of  our  former  pharmacopoeia  were  confiderably  purga-  -    ^  n 
tive  :  the  purgative  ingredients  are  now  omitted,  as 
the  phyfician  may  eafily,  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  compound  thefe  pills  with  cathartic  medicines,  in 
fuch  proportions  as  particular  cafes  fhall  require. 

^ickjiher  pills.  L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  extraft  of  liquorice,  ha-  57^ 
vipg  the  confiftence  of  honey,  of  each  two  drams; 
liquorice,  finely  powdered,  «ne  dram.  Rub  the 
quickfilver  with  the  extradl  of  liquorice  until  the 
globules  difappear  ;  then,  addiqg  the  liquorice-pow- 
der, mix  thera  together. 

Mercurial  pills,  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  honey,  each  one  ounce ;  crumb 
of  brea^,  two  ounces.    Grind  the  quickfilver  with 
the  honey  in  a  glafs  mortar  till  the  globules  difap- 
pear, adding  occafionally  a  little  fimple  fyrup;  then 
add  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  beat  the  whole  with 
water  into  a  mafs,,  which  is  to  be  immediately  di- 
vided into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal  pillij. 
The  quickfilver  was  formerly  direfted  to  I  e  ground 
with  refin  of  guaiacum  and  Caftile  foap.    The  former 
was  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  the  latter  was  ufed  chiefly  to  divide  the 
globules  cf  mercury.   For  this  laft  intention  Dr  Saun- 
ders* found  that  honey,  the  fubftance  here  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  is  of  all  he  tried  the  moft  ef- 
fedlual :  but  we  would  fuppofe  with  this  gentleman, 
that  fomdthing  farther  is  done  in  this  procefs  than  the 
mere  divifion  of  the  mercurial  globules,  and  that  part 
of  the  quickfilver  is  as  it  were  amalgamated  with  the 
honey,  or  brought  to  a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  in  Plcnck's 
felution.    The  fame  effe<5t  will  take  place  when  the 
pills  are  prepared  with  extract  of  liquorice  now  dired- 
ed  by  the  London  college. 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  may  in  general  fuperfede  moft  other 
forms  of  this  medicine.  It  is  neceflary  to  form  the 
mafs  immediately  into  pills,  as  the  crumb  foon  becomes 
too  hard  for  that  purpofe-  Soap  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  improper  medium  for  triturating  the  mercury; 
it  is  not  only  too  hard  for  that  purpofe,  but  when  the 
preparation  entered  the  ftomach,  the  alkaline  part  of 
the  foap, being  engaged  by  the  acid  in  that  vifcus,  the 
mercury  would  in  all  probability  be  immediately  fe- 
parated.  The  honey  and  bread  can  only  be  changed 
by  the  natural  powers  of  digeftion,  and  can  never  op- 
prefs  the  llomach.  The  dofe  of  the  pills  is  from  two 
to  four  or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the  effedls  we 
wifii  to  produce. 

Jalap  pills.  E. 

Take  ofextraft  of  jalap,  two  ounces;  aromatic  pow-  577: 
der,  half  an  ounce.    Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with 
fimple  fyrup. 

This  is  an  ufeful  and  adive  purgative,  either  for 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  or  pro- 
ducing a  difcharge  from  the  fyftera  in  general. 
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tiom^nd       '^^^  '^^^^  kmJ,  %vkh  powdered  jalap  in  fub- 

Comp^G-  ""^c  inftead  of  the  extraft,  is  ufed  in  fomc  of  our  hof- 
tions.        pitals,  as  a  cheap  and  effeftual  purge. 

P!umnier'*s  pill.  E. 

Take  of  fweet  mercury,  precipitated  fulphur  of  anti- 
mony, each  fjK  diams  ;  extract  of  gentian,  white 
Sp.'inifh  foap,  each  two  dramg.  Ltt  the  mercury 
be  triturated  with  the  fnlphurtiH  they  be  thorough- 
ly mixetl,  then  add  the  extrad,  and  form  a  mafs  with 
finiple  fynip. 

Thefe  pills  wtre  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  about  forty  years  ago  by  Dr  Plummer,  whofe 
name  they  ftill  bear.  He  reprefented  them  in  a  paper 
which  he  publlflied  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays, 
as  a  very  ufeful  alterative  ;  and  on  his  authority  they 
were  at  one  time  much  employed  ;  but  they  are  now 
Itfs  extenfively  yfed  than  formerly.  And  although 
they  .ftill  retain  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, yet  it  is  probable  that  every  purpofe  to  be  an- 
fwcred  by  them  may  be  more  eflFcftually  obtained  from 
the  common  mercurial  pill,  or  from  calomel  in  a  more 
fimpleftate. 

Opium  puis.  L. 

579      Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drams  ; 

cxtraft  of  liquorice,  one  ounce.  Beat  them  until, 
they  are  perfeftly  united. 

Thebaic^  commonly  called  Pacific  p'llls.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  hnlf  an  ounce ;  extraft  of  liquorice, 
two  ounces ;  Caftile  foap,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Ja- 
maica pepper,  one  ounce.  Soften  the  opium  and 
extraft  feparately  with  proof-fpirit,  and  having  beat 
them  into  a  pulp,  mix  them  ;  then  add  the  foap, 
and  the  pepper  beat  into  a  powder  ;  and  laftly,  ha- 
ving beat  them  well  together,  form  the  whole  into 
a  mafs. 

Thcfe  two  compofitions,  though  differing  in  feveral 
particulars,  may  yet  be  confidered  as  fundamentally 
very  much  the  fame.  The  firft  is  a  fimple  opiate,  in 
which  every  five  grains  of  the  mafs  contains  one  of 
ftpium  ;  and  In  the  opium  alone  can  we  fuppofe  that 
the  activity  of  the  medicine  depends. 

Although  fome  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  lat- 
ter compofition  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
as  corrigentia,  yet  the  former  compofition,  which  is 
^the  moft  fimple,  Is  in  general  preferable. 

Pills  firailar  to  the  fecond  were  contrived  by  a  che- 
mical empiric,  Starkey,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
Matthews,  under  whofe  name  they  were  fome  time  ago 
greatly  celebrated.  The  form  here  given  differs  con- 
'fiderably  from  the  original,  in  omitting  many  ingre- 
dients of  no  great  fervice.  Nor  indeed  are  any  of  the 
Ingredients  of  much  confequence,  except  the  opium  ; 
their  quantity  being  too  inconfiderable  to  anfwer  any 
ufeful  purpofe.  Ten  grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  of  opium. 

Squill-pills. 

Take  of  frefh  dried  fquills,  powdered,  one  dram  ;  gin- 
ger powdered,  foap,  of  each  three  drams ;  ammo- 
niacum,  two  drams ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
iufficient.    Beat  them  together.  L, 


Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  In  Prepara. 

.  powder,  extr?.a  of  liquorice,  each  one  dram  ;  drjed  ^".'^ 
root  of  fquills,  in  fine  powder,  one  fcruple.  Mix,^"^^"'*^" 
and  form  them  into  a  mafs  with  fimple  fyrup.  E.  -  . 

Thefe  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the 
exhibition  of  fquills,  whether  for  promoting  expeftora- 
tion,  or  with  the  other  intentions  to  which  that.me- 
dicine  is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the  compound  is 
chiefly  from  the  fquills,  the  other  ingredients  are  often 
varied  in  extemporaneous  prefcription  :  and  probably 
no  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  two  forms 
here  propofed  excepting  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquiils, 
which  in  the  former  conftitutee  one  ninth,  in  the  lat- 
ter one  tenth,  of  the  mafs. 

Stomachic  pills.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  one  ounce;  focofcorlne  aloes,  fix  cSi 
drams  ;  myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ;  vitriolated  tartar,  one 
dram  ;  effential  oil  of  mint,  half  a  dram ;  fyrup  of 
orange  peel,  a  fufficicnt  quantity.    Make  them  into 
a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and 
ftrengtheniHg  the  ftomach,  and  evacuating  crude  vifcid 
humours.  A  fcruple  of  the  mafs  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day. 

Bacher's  p'dl.  Gen. 

Take  of  extrad  of  black  hellebore,  purified  myrrh,  jSi 
each  one  ounce  ;  powder  of  carduus  benediftus,  two 
fcruples.  Mix  them  into  a  mafs  according  to  art,  to 
\>t  dried  in  the  air  till  it  be  fit  for  the  formation  of 
pills,  each  weighing  one  grain. 
Thefe  pills  have  been  ftrongly  recommended  as  a 
moft  effeftual  remedy  in  dropfical  cafes,  and  have  been 
alleged  to  unite  an  evacuant  and  tonic  power.  Hence 
they  have  been  confidered  as  particularly  fuited  to  thofe 
cafes  where  remarkable  weaknefs  and  laxity  occur. 
Under  the  hands  of  Mr  Bacher  the  inventor,  they  ac- 
quired fo  great  reputation,  that,  after  a  trial  in  the  mi- 
litary hofpitals  at  Paris,  the  receipt  was  purchafed  by 
the  French  king,  and  publifhed  by  authority.  But 
like  many  other  noftrums  fince  this  publication,  Ba- 
cher's pill  has  by  no  means  fupported  the  reputation 
which  it  had  when  kept  a  fecret.    The  dofe  is  varied 
according  to  circumftances,  from  one  to  thirty  pills  ta- 
ken in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Pills  of  elaterium.  Suec. 

Take  of  the  pureft  gum  ammoniac,  two  ounces  ;  fo-     ^.^^  ' 
cotorine  aloes,  gamboge,  each  two  drams  ;  elate- 
riujr.,  half  a  dram.    Mix  them,  by  means  of  bitter 
tinfture,  Into  a  mafs,  and  let  pills  be  formed,  each 
weighing  two  grains. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  alfo  a  pill  celebrated  • 
for  the  cure  of  dropfical  affcftiohs.  And  the  elatermm, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  one  of  the  moft  pow- 
erful evacuants  in  the  way  of  catharfis.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  united  with  fuch  aftive  articles,  particularly 
the  gamboge,  as  muft  make  Its  effeft  fomewhat  doubt* 
ful.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  preferable 
formula  for  making  the  pills  of  elaterium.  Is  to  form 
It  into  a  mafs,  with  the  extrad  of  gentian.  Thrs  Is 
imagined  to  have  fome  influence  as  corrcfting  its  effeftj 
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Piepara-    in  exciting  ficknefB.    And  when  each  pill  is  made  to 
contain  half  a  grain  of  the  elaterium,  the  dofe  may  be 
eafily  accommodated  to  the  circumftances  of  the  pa- 
— '  tient,  one  or  two  pills  being  taken  every  hour  till  they 
begin  to  operate. 

The  elaterium,  whether  under  the  form  above-men- 
tioned, or  in  the  more  fimple  ftate  which  has  now 
been  fuggefted,  operates  as  a  very  powerful  cathartic, 
often  inducing  the  difcharge  of  ftagnant  ferum,  when 
other  remedies  are  found  inefFeAuah  But  it  can  be 
exhibited  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  ftill  re- 
tains a  coniiderabie  degree  of  iVength. 

Fetid  pills.  Suec. 

Take  of  afafoetlda,  caftor,  each  a  dram  and  a  half ; 
fait  of  amber,  half  a  dram  ;  oil  of  hartfhorn,  half  a 
fcruple.    Make  them  into  a  maf»,  with  tinAure  of 
myrrh,  to  be  divided  into  pills  of  two  grains  each. 
Thefe,  like  the  gum-pilb  formerly  mentioned,  are 
chiefly  ufed  as  an  antihyfteric  and  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicine ;  and  they  are  particularly  ufeful  in  counterad- 
ing  fpafmodic  affeflions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ef- 
pecially  thefe  conneAed  with  flatulence.     But  the 
afafoetlda  is  no  lefs  fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in  a 
more  fimple  ftate,  particularly  when  formed  into  pills 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  foap,  by  the  aid  of  fimple 
fyrup. 

Gamboge  pills.  Dan. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  extract  of  black  hellebore, 
fweet  mercury,  gamboge,  each  two  drams  ;  diftilled 
oil  of  juniper,  half  a  dram ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn, 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  forming  a  mafs  of  pills. 
From  the  ingredients  of  which  thefe  pills  are  con- 
ftituted,  wc  need  hardly  remark,  that  they  muft  prove 
a  very  powerful  purgative.  The  gamboge,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name  is  unqueftionably  a  very  aftive 
purge.   But  it  is  not  more  fo  than  the  fweet  mercury  ; 
and  perhaps  from  an  union  of  thefe  two,  as  much 
might  be  expcfted  as  from  the  more  compounded  for- 
mula here  adopted.    Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  eflential  oil  of  juniper  may  in  fome  degree  operate 
as  a  corrigent. 

Pills  of  corrq/ive  fublimate  mercury.  Suec. 

§86  Take  of  corrofive  fublimate,  purified  fal  ammoniac, 
each  one  fcruple  ;  diftilled  water,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient to  diflblve  them  ;  powder  of  the  root  of  al- 
thea,  fixteen  fcruples  ;  honey,  two  drams.  Mix 
them  into  a  mafs  for  the  formation  of  pills,  each 
weighing  three  grains. 

Corrofive  fublimate  in  fubftance  was  long  confi- 
dered  as  being  fo  violent  in  its  effefts,  that  it  could 
not  with  fafety  be  taken  internally ;  but  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  it  has  been  ufed  with  advantage  un- 
der the  form  of  folution,  either  in  water  or  fpirits. 
But  to  both  thefe  a  confiderablc  objeftion  occurs  from 
their  difagreeable  brafly  tafte.  This  objection  is  how- 
ever entirely  obviated,  by  reducing  the  folution,  after 
it  is  formed,  to  a  folid  mafs,  by  means  of  crumb  of 
bread,  or  any  proper  powder  :  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  fal  ammoniac,  the  folution  may  be  made  in  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  water  }  fo  that  lefa  of  any  f©lid  iu. 
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termcdium  will  be  fufficient  to  bting  it  to  the  form  of  P''ep»'"a- 
pills.   The  formula  here  direaed  feems  well  fuited  for-c""^;  f"jf_ 
the  purpofe  intended.     Each  of  the  pills  contains  tioQg}"^  ^" 
about  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  ;  thus  the  '..    y  nil 
dofe  may  be  eafily  regulated  according  to  the  intention 
in  view.    And  thefe  pills  are  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  both  in  combating  venereal 
and  cutaneous  afFeftiops,  and  for  the  expuifion  of  worma 
from  the  alimentary  canal.    With  the  latter  of  thefe 
intentions,  a  fimilar  pill  was  particularly  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Gardner,  in  a  paper  publiflied  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Effays :  and  although 
not  received  into  our  pharmacopoeia,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently ufed  at  Edinburgh. 

Tar- pills.  Dan. 

Take  any -quantity  of  tar,  and  mix  with  it  as  much  587 
powdered  elecampane  root  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  pro- 
per thickncfs  for. being  formed  into  pills. 
The  powder  here  mixed  with  the  tar,  though  of  no 
great  virtue^  is  neverthelefs  a  very  ufeful  addition,  not 
only  for  procuring  it  a  due  confiftence,  feut  likewife 
as  it  divides  the  refinous  texture  of  the  tar,  and  thua 
contributes  to  promote  its  folution  by  the  animal  juicesi 
In  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  half  a  dram  of  the  mafs, 
made  into  middlc-fized  pills,  is  given  every  morning 
and  evening  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  fcurvies,  &c. 

Soap-pills.  Suec. 

Take  of  hard  white  foap,  two  ouncee  ;  extraft  of  birch, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  formed  into  a  mafs,  to 
be  divided  into  pills,  each  containing  three  grains. 
Although  many  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  the 
birch,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  here  ferves 
little  other  purpofe  than  to  give  the  form  of  pills  to 
the  foap.  And  this  article,  even  when  taken  in  fm.all 
quantity  with  fome  conftitutions,  operates  as  a  gentle 
laxative.  But  befidcs  this,  it  has  alfo  been  fuppofed 
to  be  higlily  ufeful  both  in  cafes  of  jaundice  and  ef  cal- 
culus. There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
theories  on  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  may  be 
ufeful  in  fuch  complaintB  are  not  well  founded  ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  add,  that  the  ufe  of  it,  even  to  a  great 
extent,  is  by  no  means  attended  with  thofe  confequen- 
ces  which  were  once  alleged  to  arife  from  it. 

Storaxp'ills.  Suec. 

Take  of  ftrained  ftorax,  five  fgruples ;  extraft  of  U-    5  89 
quorice,  three  drams ;  opium,  one  dram.    Let  the 
opium, difliblved  in  wine,  be  added.to  the  other  ingre- 
dients, fo  as  to  form  a  mafs  of  proper  confiftence, 
to  be  made  into  pills,  each  weighing  three  grains., 
Thefe  pills  are  principally  aclive  in  confequence  of 
the  opium  which  they  contain.    And  they  are  chiefly 
meant  with  a  view  to  a  flow  folution  in  the  ftomach, 
and  confequently  producing  more  giadual  and  lafting 
effeds.    One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  feventeen 
grains  of  the  mafs. 

Chap.  XXVllI.  Ekauaries. 

EtEcruAKiEs  are  compofed  chicfty  oF  powders  mix-  500 
ed  up  with  iyrupe,  &c.  into  fuch  a  coniiftcRce  that 
3  H  the 
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the  powders  may  not  Feparate  in  keeping,  that  r  dofe 
may  be  eafily  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  not 
prove  too  ftiff  to  fwallow. 

Eleftuaries  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  me- 
dicine?, and  fuch  as  aie  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 
The  more  po\.*er;ul  drugs,  as  cathartics,  emetics,  opi- 
steF,  and  the  like  (except  in  officinal  eleftunries  to  be 
<3ifnenfed  by  weight),  are  feldom  trufted  in  this  form, 
cn'accoant  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ;  difcruftful 
ones,  acrids  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  I'C  conveniently 
taken  in  it  ;  nor  is  the  fotm  of  an  eleftuar}'  well  fitted 
for  the  more  pond^jrous  fubflances,  as  mercurials,  thefe 
being  apt  to  fiibfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the  compofi- 
tion  be  made  very  ilifF. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of 
honey,  or  fyiup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to 
make  them  into  the  confiftence  of  an  eleauary ;  of 
fyrups  of  the  common  confidence,  twice  the  wei^-ht  of 
the  powder  is  fufficient. 

Where  the  common  fyrupa  arc  employed,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  add  likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  prevent  the 
compound  from  drying  too  foon  ;  elcttuarles  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  for  inftance,  made  up  with  fyrup  alone,  will 
often  in  a  day  or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lefs  grateful 
kind,  are  more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage 
than  with  fyrnp,  Iiocey,  or  conferve.  The  three  lat- 
ter ftick  about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  occa- 
fion  the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to  remain  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  ;  while  muciliges  p:ifs  freely,  without 
leaving  any  tafte  in  the  mouth.  A  little  foft  extrad 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  mucilage,  renders  the  com- 
pofition  fuxTiciently  grateful,  without  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  more  adhefive  fweeta. 

The  quantity  of  an  ekduary,  direfted  at  a  time, 
in  extemporaneous"  prefcription,  varies  much  according 
to  its  conftituent  parts,  but  it  is  rarely  lefs  than  the 
fixe  of  a  nutmeg,  or  more  than  two  or  three  ounces. 

General  rules  for  making  eleSIuaries. 

I.  The  rules  already  laid  down  for  decoftions  and 
*  powders  in  general,  are  likewife  to  be  obferved  in 

making  decodions  and  powders  for  elcfduaries. 

II.  Gums,  infpiffated  juices,  and  fuch  other  fubftan- 
ces  as  are  net  pulverizable,  fliould  be  diffolved  in 
the  liquor  prtfcribed  :  then  add  the  powders  by 
little  and  little,  and  keep  the  whole  brifldy  ftining, 
fo  as  to  mak^'  an  equable  and  uniform  mixture. 

III.  Aftringent  eledluaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of 
fruit  in  their  compofition,  (hould  be  prepared  only 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time  :  for  aftringent  medi- 
cines lofe  much  of  their  virtue  on  being  kept  in  this 

.    form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  become 

IV. °  The  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  pulps  fhould  be 
exhaled  over  a  gentle  fire,  before  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  added  to  them. 

V.  EleAuaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in  keeping,  are  to 
be  reduced  to  a  due  confiftencc,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  Canary  wine,  and  not  with  fyrup  or  ho- 
ney :  by  this  means  th^  dofe  will  be  the  leaft  un-' 
certain  ;  a  circumflance  deferving  particular  regard, 
in  thofe  efpecially  which  are  made  up  with  fyrup, 
aud  contain  a  proportion  of  opium. 
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Ehauary  of  cajta.    L.  rrepar?.. 

tiorn  and 

Ta]«:  of  the  frefh  extrafted  pulp  of  caffii,  half  a  pound;  Compufi- 

rannna,  two  ounces  ;  pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ;  '^^^  ^ 

rofe  fyrup,  half  a  pound.     Be^t  the  manna,  and  J 
tiifTolve  it  over  a  flow  fire  in  the  rofe-fyrup  ;  then  59 
add  the  pnips;  and  with  a  continued  heat  evaporatji 
the  whole  to  the  proper  thick»cfs  of  an  eledu.iry. 

Elcduary  of  cajjla^  commonly  called  dlacafia.  E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  cafTia  fiftulatis,  fix  ounces;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  fix  ounces.  Having  beat  the  manna 
in  a  mortar,  diffolve  it  with  a  gentle  heat  in  the  fy- 
rup ;  then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  them  with 
a  regularly  continued  heat  to  the  confidence  of  an 
eleftnary, 

Thefe  compofitions  are  very  convenient  ofHcinale,  to 
ferve  as  a  bafis  for  purgative  tleftuaries  and  other  fi- 
milar  piirpofes;  as  the  pulping  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fruits,  for  extemporaneous  prefcription,  is  very  trou- 
bleforae.  The  tamarinds  give  them  a  pleafant  tafte, 
and  do  not  fubje£t  them,  as  might  be  expeded,  to 
turn  four.  After  ftanding  for  four  months,  the  cora- 
pofition  has  been  found  no  fourcr  than  when  firft  made. 
This  eleftuary  likewife  is  ufefally  taken  by  itfelf,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  occafionally,  for 
gently  loofening  the  belly  in  coftive  habits. 

Ehauary  of  fcanmony.  L. 

Take  of  fcammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  an3  an  half;  592 
cloves,  ginger,  of  each  fix  drams ;  cifential  oil  of 
caraway,  half  a  dram;  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is 
fuf&cient.  Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together,  with 
the  fyrup  ;  then  add  the  fcammony,  and  laftly  the 
oil  of  caraway. 

This  eleduary  is  a  warm  briflf  purgative.  It  is  a 
reform  of  the  ekauar'mm  caryocofiinum  of  our  precedmg 
difpenfatories;  a  compofition  which  was  greatly  com- 
pliined  of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take  on  account 
of  the  largenefs  of  its  dofe.  A  dram  and  a  half  of 
this,  which  contains  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony,  is 
equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  other. 

EleEluary  of  fenna.  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  eight  ounces  ;  figs,  one  pound  ;  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  of  caflia,  of  prunes,  each  half  a  pound ; 
coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ;  liquorice,  three  oun- 
ces ;  double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 
Powder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  feeds,  and  Gft 
out  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the  re- 
mainder with  the  figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints  of 
diftilled  water,  to  one  half;  then  prefsout  and  ftrain 
the  liquor.  Evaporate  this  fl:rained  liquor  to  the 
weight  of  about  a  pound  and  an  half;  then  add  the 
fugar,  and  make  a  fyrup  ;.  add  this  fyrup  by  de- 
grees to  the  pulps,  and  laftly  mix  in  the  powder. 

Lenitive  eleduary.  E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ;  pulp  of 
caflia,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  two  ounces  and  a  half; 
black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly  called  mohjes,  one 
pound  and  a  hdl  ;  fenna  leaves,  in  fine  powJer, 
'  fo^sr 
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four  ounces ;  coi  lander  feeHs,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce.    Having  bolied  the  pulps  with  the  fyrup 
to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  add  the  powders,^  and 
_.         '     heat  the  whole  into  an  ele<5luary. 

This  eleftuary,  the  naroe^of  which  is  with  propriety 
changed  by  the  London  college,  ia  now  fteed  from 
feme  fuperfliious  ingredients  which  were  left  in  it  at 
former  revifals,  viz.  polypody  root,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  linfeed.  MolafTes  is  pre- 
ferable to  either  honey  or  fugar,  as  it  coincides  with 
the  intention,  and  is  not  only  of  itfcif  inapt  to  ferment, 
but  likewife  prevents  fuch  fubi^ances  as  are  this  way 
difpofed  from  running  into  fermentation. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long  been 
in  common  ufe  among  praftitioners.  Taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  nutmeg  or  more,  as  occafion  may  require, 
it  is  an  excellent  laxative  for  loofcning  the  belly  in 
coftive  habits. 

yaponlc  ele8uary,  commonly  called yor/ion/c  confeSlon.  E. 

'594     Take  of  Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ;  gum-kitio,  three 
ounces;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce;  opium 
diffufed  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanilh  white 
wine,  one  dram  and  a  half ;  fyrup  oP  dried  rofes, 
boiled  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter.    Mix  and  form  them  into  an  cleituary. 
The  ingredients  in  this  eleftuary  feem  extremely 
well  chofen,  and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one  another, 
that  the  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diaf- 
cordium  of  the  former  pbarmacopceias  of  Edinburgh, 
D/z.  one  grain  in  ten  fcruples.    The  gum-kino,  now 
fub/lituti'd  for  the  tormentil  root,  is  an  excellent  im- 
provement in  the  formula. 

Tin  eleBuary.  Brun. 

Take  of  pure  tin,  quickfilver,  each  one  ounce.  Let 
them  be  formed  into,  an  amalgam ;  oylter-fliells, 
prepared, «ne  ounce.  Reduce  the  whole  to  a  powder. 
Take  of  this  powder,  confcrve  of  wormwood,  each 
one  ounce,  and  form  an  elctiuary  with  fyrup  of 
mint. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve 
above  (n'^' 312.),  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
expulfion  of  taenia  ;  and  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
in  mercury  we  have  one  of  the  moll  powerful  an- 
thelmintics. Such  a  combination  as  the  prefent,  then, 
might  he  fuppofed  well  fuited  for  the  removal  of  that 
animsl  from  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and  accordingly  it 
hr.s  been  alleged,  that  this  eleftuary  has  fometimes  fvic- 
ceeded  after  - Other  remedies  have  failed.  It  may  be 
taken  twice  a-day,  to  iheextent  of  two  or  three  drams 
for  a  dofe. 

Ehdudry  for  the  gums.  Su6c. 

'4(j6  Take  of  powdered  myrrh,  three  drams;  cream  of  tar- 
**  tar,  cochineal,  each  a  dram  and  a  half.   Grind  them 

together  in  a  glafs  mortar  ;  then  add  melted  heney, 
lT)ur  ounces ;  cloves,  in  powder,  one  dram. 
Myrrh,  particularly  under  the  form  of  tindure,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  application  to  the  gums,  when  io 
a  fponi^y  or  ulcerated  ftate.  But  the  fpintuous  men* 
ftruum  there  employed,  although  fometimes  favouring 
the  intention  in  view,  in  other  inflances  occurs  as  an 
obieaidn  to  its  ufe.    In  thefe  cafeSj  the  benefit  to  be 
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derived  from  the  myrrh  may  be  obtained  from  this  Prepara- 
eledluary,  which  may  always  be  applied  with  fafety, 
fometimes  with  advantagCi 


and 


597 


EhSuary  of  manna.  Suec. 

Take  of  manna,  refined  fugar  pounded,  fennel-water, 
each  two  ounces.  Strain  the'  mixture,  ufing  expref- 
fion  ;  then  add  fine  powder  of  the  root  of  flo- 
rentine'  orris,  one  dram ;  frefli  drawn  almond  oil, 
one  ounce. 

In  this  eleftuary  we  have  a  gently  emollient  laxa- 
tive, which  is  very  ufeful  in  thofe  cafes  where  obftipa- 
tion  either  arifes  from  indurated  feces,  or  is  fupported 
by  that  caufe.  But  its  cathartic  powers  are  by  no 
means  connderable. 

Nitrous  eleBuary,  Gen. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce ;  conferve  of  j^g 

rofee,  four  ounces.    Mis  them. 

Under  this  formula  nitre  may  be  introduced  to  a 
confiderahle  extent,  without  giving  uneafincfs  at  fto- 
mach,  while  at  the  fame  time  its  refrigerant  power  is 
combined  with  the  aftringency  of  the  rofes.  From 
thefe  circumllances  it  may  be  advantageoufiy  employ- 
ed in  different  cafes,  but  particularly  in  inftances  of 
baemoptyfis. 

Tereluith'maie  electuary.  Suec. 

Take  of  fplrit  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  honey,  599 
one  ounce  ;  powder  of  liquorice,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient for  the  formation  <jf  an  eleftuary. 
Under  this  form,  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  in- 
troduced with  lefs  uneafinefs  than  perhaps  under  &1- 
mofl  any  other.    And  it  may  thus  be  employed  for 
different  purpofes,  but  particularly  with  a  view  to  its 
diuretic  power.    But  it  has  been  efpccially  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  above  all, 
for  thfit  modification  of  rheumatifm  which  has  the  name 
of  ifchiasf  and  which  is  found  in  many  inftances  oblti- 
nately  to  refifl  other  modes  of  cure. 

Lenient  UnSus.  Suec. 

Take  of  gum-arabic,  bruifed,  two  drams ;  cherry- 
water,  half  an  ounce.  By  trituration  in  a  mortar, 
mix  with  them  almond  oil,  frelh  drawn,  fyrup  of 
almonds,  each  feven  ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  ve/y  agreeable  emollient  linftus, 
highly  ufeful  in  recent  catarrhal  affeftions,  for  lubri- 
cating the  throat  and  fauces.  It  may  be  taken  at 
pleafare  to  any  extcr.t  that  the  ftomach  may  eafily 
bear. 

Chap.  XXIX.  Corif'clions. 

Although  the  London  college  have  feparated«thcfe  g^j 
from  eleftuaries,  yet  they  differ  fo  little,  that  in  mod 
pharmacop<£ias  they  are  ranlied  under  the  fame  head. 
And  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  feverul  articles 
which  have  promifcuoufly  the  name  either  of  confeSlon 
or  eleBuary.  But  as  no  inconvenience  arH;f>  from  the 
reparation,  and  as  we  have  followed  the  oi'der  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  in  other  particulars,  it  would 
be  improper  to  deviate  from  it  in  this. 

3  H  a  Aromatic 
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Aromai'tc  eonfeffion,  L. 

Take  of  zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder,  faffron,  of  each 
half  a  pound  ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints.  Mace- 
late  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  prefs  and  ftrain. 
Reduce  the  ftrained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  a 
pint  and  a  half,  to  w|iich  add  the  following,  rubbed 
to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  compound-powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  fixteen  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce  ;  fmaller  cardamom- 
feeds,  huflced,  half  an  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar, 
two  pounds.    Make  a  confeftion. 
This  confeftion  is  compofed  of  the  more  unexcep- 
tionable ingredients  of  a  compofition  formerly  held  in 
great  efteem,  and  which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
confeSlto  Raleighana.  The  original  confeftion  was  com- 
pofed of  no  lefs  than  five  and  twenty  particulars;  each 
of  which  were  examined  apart,  except  one,  moor- 
grafs,  the  flower  of  which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  the  plant  is  poffeffed  of  hurtful  qualities,  as 
is  experienced  in  cattle  that  feed  where  it  grows.  In 
this  examination,  many  of  the  extrafts  came  out  fo 
very  naufeous,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  retain  them, 
confiftent  with  any  regard  to  the  tafte  of  the  compofi- 
tion. But  fome  few,  of  equal  efficacy  with  any  of  the 
reft,  being  of  a  tolerable  tafte  and  flavour,  were  com- 
pounded in  different  proportions  ;  and  when,  after 
many  trials,  a  compofition  was  approved,  the  quantity 
of  each  material,  that  would  yield  the  proportion  of 
extraft  which  entered  that  compofition,  was  calcula- 
ted, and  from  thence  the  proportions  were  collefted  as 
now  fet  down  :  after  which  the  compound  extract  was 
made,  and  found  to  anfwer  expeftatioa.   The  London 
college,  in  the  prefent  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  Aill  farther  fimplified  this  formula,  by  rejefting 
the  rofemary,  juniper,  and  cardamoms,  which  formerly 
entered  it. 

The  confeftlon,  as  now  reformed,  is  a  fuf&ciently 
grateful  and  moderately  warm  cordial ;  and  frequent- 
ly given  with  that  intention,  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufes  or  draughts.  The 
formula  might  perhaps  be  ttill  more  fimplified  without 
any  lofs.  The  crabs- claw  powder  docs  not  appear  to  be 
very  neceflary,  and  is  inferted  rather  in  compliance  with 
the  original  formula,  than  from  its  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  intention  of  the  medicine  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing formula  of  tjie  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  feems 
to  us  preferable  to  that  of  the  JLondon,  even  in  its  pre- 
fent improved  ftate. 

Cordial  ele&uary^  commonly  called  cordial confeSion.  E. 

603  Take  of  conferve  of  orsmge-peel,  three  ounces  ;  pre- 
ferved  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  preferved  gin- 
ger, fix  drams  ;  cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ;  fyrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  will  form 
the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

In  the  above  fimple  and  elegant  formula,  a  number 
of  trifling  ingredients  are  rejefted,  and  thofc  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy. 
We  therefore  confider  this  preparation  as  an  ufeful  re- 
medy for  the  purpofes  exprefled  in  its  title. 


€04 


ConfeBion  of  opium,  L. 
Take  of  hard  purified  opiun^  powdered,  fix  drams } 
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long  pepper,  ginger,  caraway- feeds,  of  each  twoPrepara- 
ounces  ;  fyrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  con- ^^"^ 
fiftence  of  honey,  three  times  the  weight  of  the  tio^ 
whole.    Mix  the  purified  opium  carefully  with  fy-  , 
rtip  gently  heated  j  then  add  the  reft,  rubbed  to 
powder. 

Thebaic  eleduary.  E. 

Take  of  aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces;  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ;  opium  diffufed 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white  wine,  three 
drams  ;  clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders.  Mix  them,  and  form  an  eledluary. 
Thefe  coropofitions  confifl;  of  very  powerful  ingre* 
dients,  and  arc  doubtlefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
end  that  can  be  reafonably  expefted  from  the  more 
voluminous  Theriaca  of  Andromschus.  The  London 
college  alfo  had  formerly  their  Theriaca  compofed  olt 
the  lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of  Andromachus's, 
But  as  thefe  medicines  have  for  along  time  been  chief- 
ly employed  for  external  purpofes,  by  the  way  of  ca- 
taplafm,  the  London  theriaca  is  now  omitted,  and  its 
place  fupphed  by  a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few  well- 
chofen  articljjs,  under  the  name  of  cataplafm  of  cummin  , 
of  which  hereafter.  For  internal  ufe,  none  of  the  the- 
riacas  are  at  prefent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore ;  pradlifioners  having  introduced  in 
their  room  extemporaneous  bolufes  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  camphor,  contrayerva,  and  the  like ;  which  an- 
fwer all  their  intentions,  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
may  be  given  either  with  or  without  opium  ;  an  in- 
gredient which  renders  the  others  prejudicial  in  cafes 
where  they  might  otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  opium  in  the  fore- 
going compofitions,  one  grain  thereof  is  contained  in 
thirty-fix  grains  of  the  confeftion  of  opium,  and  in  five 
fcruples  of  the  thebaic  elcduary.  The  proportion  of 
opium  will  vary  a  little,  according  to  the  time  that 
they  have  been  kept ;  their  moifture  by  degrees  ex- 
haling, fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder  ftronger  of  the 
opium  than  an  equal  weight  was  at  firft.  A  change 
of  this  kind  is  taken  notice  of  by  many  writers,  but 
falfely  attributed  to  an  imaginary  fermentative  quality 
of  the  ingredients;  by  which  they  were  fuppofed,  from 
their  midtiplicity  and  contrariety,  to  be  continually  ex- 
alting and  improving  the  virtues  of  each  other. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  making  thefe 
coropofitions,  to  prevent  the  wafte  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which  would  render  the 
proportion  of  opium  to  the  other  ingredients  preca- 
rious. The  intention  of  diflblving  the  opium  in  wine, 
for  thefe  and  other  eleftuaries,  is,  that  it  may  be  mor« 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  reft. 

Thefe  compofitions  fully  fupply  the  place  of  two  ar- 
ticles, which,  though  long  banifhed  from  the  (hops, 
we  ftiall  here  fubjoin,  as  examples  of  the  amazing 
height  to  which  compofition  in  medicine  had  at  one 
time  proceeded. 

MithridatCi  or  the  confeSiott  of  Democrates^ 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fourteen  drams ;  myrrh,  eleven  605 
drams;  agaric,  Indian  nard,  ginger,  faffron,  feeds  of 
mithridate  muftard,  frankincenfe,  chio  turpentine, 
each  ten  drams ;  camels  hay,  coftus,  or  in  its  ftead 
zedoary,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  it»  Read  macC}  flechas 

long 
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long  pepper,  hartwort  feeds,  hypoclftis,  ftorax  ftrain- 
ed,  opoponax,  galbanum  ftrained,  opobalfam,  or  in 
its  ftead  expreffed  oil  of  nutmegR,  Ruffian  caftor, 
each  one  ounce ;  Foley  mountain,  fcordium,  carpo- 
balfam,  or  in  its  flead  cubebs,  white  pepper,  candy- 
carrot  feed,  bdellium  ftrainedr-^each  feven  drams  ; 
Celtic  nard,  gentian  root,  dittany  of  Crete,  red 
rofes,  Macedonian  parfley  feed,  IcfTer  cardamom 
feeds  hufked,  fweet  fennel  feed,  gum  arabic,  opium 
ftrained,  each  five  drams  ;  calamus  aromaticus,  wild 
valerian  root,  anifeed,  fagapenum  ftrained,  each  three 
drams  ;  meum  athamanticum,  St  John's  wort,  aca- 
cia, or  in  its  ftead  terra  Japonica,  bellies  of  flcinks, 
each  two  drams  and  a  half ;  clarified  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients.  Warm  the 
honey,  and  mix  with  it  the  opium  dilTolved  in  wine; 
melt  the  ftorax,  galbanum,  turpentine,  and  opobal- 
fam  (or  exprefled  oil  of  nutmegs),  together  in  an- 
other veffel,  continually  ftirring  them  about,  to  pre- 
vent their  burning ;  with  thefe  fo  melted,  mix  the 
hot  honey,  at  firft  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards  in 
larger  quantities  at  a  time;  when  the  whole  is  grown 
almoft;  cold,  add  by  degrees  the  other  fpices  reduced 
into  powder. 

Theriaca  of  Andromachusy  or  Venice  treacle. 

Take  of  troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound  ;  long  pepper, 
opium  ftrained,  vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  exprefled  oil 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  ounces  ;  agaric,  Florence  orris 
root,  fcordium,  red  rofes,  navew  feeds,  extraft  of 
liquorice,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Indian  nard, 
faff'ron,  amomum,  myrrh,  coftus,  or  in  its  ftead 
i?cdoary,  camel's  hay,  each  one  ounce ;  cinquefoil 
root,  rhubarb,  ginger,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead 
mace,  dittany  of  Crete,  horehound  leaves,  calamint 
leaves,  ftechas,  black  pepper,  Macedonian  parfley 
feed,  olibanum,  chio  turpentine,  wild  valerian  root, 
each  fix  drams  ;  gentian  root,  Celtic  nard,  fpignel, 
leaves  of  Foley  mountain,  of  St  John's  wort,  and  of 
groundpine,  germander  tops  with  the  feed,  carpo- 
balfam,  or  in  its  ftead  cubebs,  anifeed,  fweet  fennel 
feed,  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hufl<ed,  feeds  of  bifliop's 
weed,  of  hartwort,  and  of  treacle  muftard,  hypociftis, 
acacia,  or  in  its  ftead  Japan  earth,  gum  arabic,  fto- 
rax ftrained,  fagapenum  ftrained,  terra  Lemnia,  or 
in  its  ftead  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  green  vi- 
triol calcined,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  fmall  (or  in  its 
ftead  the  long)  birthwort  root,  lefler  centaury  tops, 
eandy-carrot  feed,  opopanax,  galbanum,  ftrained, 
Ruflia  ca^lor,  Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead  white  am- 
ber prepared,  calamus  aromatieus,  each  two  drams; 
clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  sU  the  other 
ingredients.  Let  thefc  ingredients  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, after  the  fame  manner  as  diredted  in  making 
the  mithridate. 

Thefe  celebrated  elefkuaries  are  often  mentioned  by 
medical  writers,  and  may  ferve  as  examples  of  the  wild 
exuberance  of  compofition  which  the  fuperftition  of 
former  ages  brought  into  vogue.  The  theriaca  is 
are  formation  of  mithridate  made  by  Andromachus 
phyfician  to  Nero.  The  mithridate  itfelf  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus.  The  firft  publiftiers  of  this  pompous  arcanum 
were  very  extruvagant  ia  their  commendations  of  its 
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virtues ;  the  principal  of  which  was  made  to  confift  in  Prepa-a- 
its  being  a  moft  powerful  prefervative  againft  all  kinds 
of  venom;  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  in  a  morn  -  ti(nj.r 
ing  was  infured  from  being  poifoned  during  that  whole  — y  m* 
day.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  example  of  its  fup- 
pofed  inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs  us,  was  by 
its  conftant  ufe  fo  fortified  againft  the  commonly  re- 
puted poifons,  that  none  of  them  would  have  any  effeft 
upon  him  when  he  wanted  their  affiftance.  But  the 
notions  of  poifons  which  prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages 
were  manifcftly  erroneous.  Before  experience  had 
furnifhed  mankind  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  fimples,  they  were  under  perpetual 
alarms  from  an  apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bufied 
themfelves  in  contriving  compofitions  which  fhould 
counteraA  their  effefts,  accumulating  together  all  thofa 
fubftances  which  they  imagined  to  be  poiTeflcd  of  any 
degree  of  alexipharmac  power.  Hence  proceed  the 
voluminous  antidotes  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  phyficians ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
thac  they  were  acquainted  with  any  real  poifon  except 
the  cicuta,  aconitum,  and  bites  of  venomous  animals  ; 
and  for  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote  whatever.  Even 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  poifons,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  feveral  antidotes  feparately,  the  compofitiona 
could  no  more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expefted  from 
them,  than  the  accumulating  of  all  the  medicinal 
fimples  into  one  form  could  make  a  remedy  againft  all 
difeafes. 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  abfurdity  in  the  original 
intention  of  thefe  medicines,  and  their  enormity  in 
point  of  compofition,  as  they  contain  feveral  powerful 
materials,  whofe  virtues,  though  greatly  prejudiced, 
yet  are  not  deftroyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and  con- 
trariety ;  the  compounds  have  been  found,  from  re* 
peated  experience,  to  produce  very  confiderable  eff"e<3;3 
as  warm  opiate  diaphoretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  without  doubt  be  lopt  oF 
numerous  fuperfluities  without  any  diminution  of  their 
virtues ;  yet  as  the  effefts  of  them,  in  their  prefent 
form,  are  fo  well  known,  fo  much  regard  has  been 
paid  to  ancient  authority  as  not  to  attempt  a  reformat 
tion  of  that  kind.  Although  thefe  forms  were  origi- 
nally complex,  yet  fubfequent  additions  had  crept  in- 
to them.  Neither  the  defcription  in  veife  of  the 
elder  Andromachus,  nor  the  profe  explanation  of  the 
younger,  make  any  mention  of  the  white  pepper  after- 
wards added  to  the  theriaca ;  and  the  orris  root,  in 
the  mithridate  of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is  alfo 
a  fupernumerary  ingredient,  not  warranted  by  the.  ^ 
original:  thefe  therefore  are  rejefted.  Nor  is  the 
afarum  in  the  mithridate  grounded  on  any  good  au* 
thority :  the  veife  it  is  caken  from  is  mutilated  and 
corrupt ;  and  the  word  which  fome,  on  conjeflure 
only,  fuppofe  to  have  been  afarum,  others,  alfo  on 
conjefture,  choofe  to  read  differently.  Till  fome 
emendation  fhall  be  better  founded  than  merely  on 
critical  guefles,  this  fingle  fpecies  may  be  fafely  pafled 
over  without  any  prejudice  to  the  medicine.  None  of 
the  ancient  defcriptions  afford  ^ny  other  light-in  thia 
particular ;  for  they  either  omit  this  ingredient,  and 
others  alfo,  or  abound  with  additions. 

Another  innovation  on  both  thefe  medicine?  alfo 
took  place.  In  each  ofthefe  compofitions  were  fountl 
both  cianamon  and  caflla  lig^iea }  and  it  is  very  evident, 
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Prepara-  from  fevcral  parts  of  Galeij's  works,  that  the  latter 
Comp^off-         ^^^'^  ancients  only  on  account  of  the  great 

tion*.    "   difficulty  of  procuring  the  other  ;  fo  that  to  retain  the 
W:— -yr-F—  cafiia,  now  th;;t  cinnamon  is  fo  common,  is  a  blind 
following  of  thefe-  writers,  without  any  attention  to 
their  meaning:  the  caffia  therefore  is  now  rejedted, 
,  and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamoni  put  in  its  room  ; 

yhich  is  the  proportion  that  Galen  directs  to  be  oh- 
'  ferved  in  fubftitutinjr  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is 
probable  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  and  the  Indian  nard  ;  that  the  tirft  had  a  place  in 
tbefe  compofitions  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  Indian,  for  Galen  exprefsly  prefers  the 
Jatter.  * 

There  is  a  m?.teri^  error  in  regard  to  the  then'aca, 
which  has  pafled  through  feveral  editions  of  our  phar- 
macopcsia :  this  is  -the  fubllituting  th?  Roman  vitriol 
for  the  ancient  chalcitis,  now  not  certainly  known  ; 
and,  in  the  catalogue  of  limple?,  defcribing  the  Roman 
to  be  a  blue  vitriol,  whereas  the  Italian  writers  are 
unanimous  it  is  a  green  vitriol;  and  were  it  not,  it 
would  not  anfwer  to  the  effects  of  the  chalcitis,  which 
was  certainly  a  chalybeate,  and  gives  the  medicine  its 
black  colour.  What  has  chiefly  Ov:cafioned  chalcitis 
to  be  fuppofed  a  cupreous  vitriol  feems  to  be  its  name, 
(ierlved  from  copper :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved 

that  all  vitriols  were  formerly  imagined  to  proceed 
from  copper,  and  were  named  accordingly  :  the  green 
or  martial  vitriols  are  ftill  called  by  the  Germans 
kupffcr 'IV offer ^  and  by  us  copperas.  It  is  probable  that 
the  aniient  chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native  mar- 
tial vitriol,  calcined  by  the  heat  of  thofe  warm  climates 
to  a  degree  of  yellow ifh  red  or  coppery  colour;  and 
therefore  the  common  green  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by 
art,  very  properly  fupplics  its  place. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  medicines  has  been  fome- 
what  facilitated  by  omitting  the  irochifci  cypheos  ufed 
in  the  mithridate,  and  the  hedychrot  and  -vipermi  for 
the  theriaca  ;  and  inferting  their  ingredients,  after 
Zwclffer's  manner,  in  the  compofitions  they  are  in- 
tended for.  This  is  done  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
modioufly  ;  the  ingredients  in  thefe  troches  uniting 
with  thofe.  in  the  theriaca  itfelf  into  unbroken  num- 
bers. But  to  render  the  numbers  equally  fimple  in 
the  mlthridate>  it  was  necelTary  to  retrench  a  few  odd 
grains  from  fome  of  the  articles,  and  make  a  fmall  ad- 
dition to  fome  others.  The  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients ia  the  ti ochifci  cypheos  are  adjured  from  the 
original  defcription  in  Galen,  the  numbers  in  our  former 
,pharmacopceia  being  very  erroneous. 

Both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  collepre;  ventured 
at  length  to  difcard  thefe  venerable  relics.  The 
Edinburgh  college  at  iirlt  fublHtuted  in  their  room  an 
elegant  and  fimple  form,  equivalent  to  them  both  in 
efficacy,  under  the  vi^Xt  oi iheric.ca  Ed'menjh^  Edinburgh 
theriaca.  In  later  ecitiOnfl,  however,  they  have  en- 
tirely banlrtied  the  name  of  theriaca  from  their  book, 
and  have  put  in  its  place  the  more  elegant  compofition 
already  mt'ntioned,  the  thebaic  eleSuary. 

Chap.  XXX.    Medicated  Waters. 

So6  ^i^ive  already  taken  notice  of  many  articles 

which  are  either  difTclved  in  water,  or  communicate 
.their  virtues  to  it  j  and  in  one  fenfc  of  the  word  thefe 


may  be  called  medlcaled  tvatefs>  SometirQCs  this  im-  Prepfw 
pregnation  is  effecled  by  the  aid  of  heat,  fometimes  * 
without  it ;  and  thus  are  formed  decodions,  infufions,  ^^^"3^^* 
and  the  like.  But  among  thofe  articles  referred  to  in 
this  chapter,  there  takes  place  mere  watery  folutlon 
only,  and  tisey  are  ufed  folely  with  the  intention  of 
ading  topically  in  the  way  of  lotion,  injeftioa,  or  at 
the  utmoil  of  gargarifm. 

Compound  alum- water.  L. 

Take  of  aluo),  vltriolated  zinc,  each  half  ?,n  ounce ;  •  ^oi 

boiling  diliilled  water,  two  pints.    Pour  the  water 

on  the  falts  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  and  ftrain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  fhops  under  the 
title  of  aqua  aluminofa  Bateana. 

Bates  directed  the  falts  to  be  firft  powdered  and 
melted  over  the  fire  :  but  this  is  needlefs  trouble,  fince 
the  melting  only  evaporates  the  aqueous  parts,  which 
are  reftored  again  on  the  addition  of  the  water.  This 
liquor  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds ;  and  for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
part  being  bathed  with  it  hot  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
It  is  fometimcs  likewife  employed  as  a  coUyrium  ;  and 
as  an  inje>ition  in  the  gonorrhoea  and  fluoralbus,  whea 
not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

Styptic  water.  E. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  alum,  each  three  ounces  ;  water,  ^ot 
two  pounds.    Boil  them  uutil  the  falts  be  difFolved; 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  an  ounce  and  an  half 
of  vitriolic  acid. 

This  vi^ater,  though  made  with  the  blue  in  place  of 
the  white  vitriol,  cannot  be  con-fidered  as  differing  very 
much  from  the  former.  It  is  formed  on  the  ftyptic 
recommended  by  Sydenham  for  flopping  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  and  other  external  hemorrhagies  ;  for  this 
purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  are  to  be  dipt  in  the  liquor, 
and  applied  to  the  part. 

Water  of  ammoniatcd  copper.  L. 

Take  of  lime-water,  one  pint  j  fal  ammom'ac,  one  Co^ 
dram.    Let  them  ftand  together,  in  a  copper  vefiel, 
till  the  ammonia  be  faturattd. 

^ apphire- coloured  ivater.  E. 

Take  of  lime-water,  newly  made,  eight  ounces  ;  fal 
ammoniac,  two  fcruples ;  verdegris,  powdered,  foui- 
giains.  Mix  them,  and  after  24  hours  ftrain  the 
liquor. 

This  is  a  much  more  elegant  and  convenient  me- 
thod than  tl'.e  preceding. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a  de- 
tergent of  foul  and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  "for  taking 
away  fpecks  or  films  in  the  eyes.  The  copper  contri- 
butes more  to  its  colour  than  to  its  medicinal  efficacy  ; 
for  the  quantity  of  the  metal  diffoived  is  extremely 
fmall. 

Compound  water  of  acetated  litharge.  L. 

Take  of  acetated  water  of  litharge,  two  drams  ;  diftil-  ^5© 
led  water,  two  pints  ;  proof-lpirit,  two  drams.  Mix 
the  fpirit  with  the  acetated  water  of  litharge  ;  then 


add  th«  diAilled  water. 
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This  I'qnor  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  folutions  of 
fugar  of  lead,  and  is  analogous  to  the  vegeto-mineral 
water  of  Mr  Gon.'ard.  It  is  only  nfci  externally  as  a 
coftnetic  againft  cutaneous  eruptions,  rednef?,  inflarn- 
mation,  &c.  But  even  here  it  is  nlleged  that  it  is 
not  altogether  void  of  danper,  and  that  there  are  ex- 
amples of  its  continued  employment  having  occafioned 
lundry  ill  confequences.  But  at  the  fanae  time  the  very 
frequent  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  with  pcrfeft  impunity 
would  lead  ns  to  conclude  that  in  thcfe  obfervntions 
there  raull  be  fome  millake. 

Water  of  v'ltrwlated  zinc  ^vith  camphor.  L. 

Take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ;  camphorated 
fpirit,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  two  pints.  Mix, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  an  improved  method-of  forming  the  vitriolic 
camphorated  water  of  the  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia;  It  is  ufed  externally  as  a  lotion 
for  fome  ulcers,  particularly  thofe  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cefTiry  to  refttain  a  great  difcharge.  _  It  id  alfo  not 
unfrequently  employed  as  a  collyrium  in  fome  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  where'  a  large  difcharge  of  watery  fluid 
t?kes  place  from  the  eyes,  with  t)Ut  little  inflammation. 
But  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  this  tender  organ, ^  it 
ought,  at  firft  at  leaft,  to  be  diluted  by  the  addition 
of  more  water. 

Vitriolic  -water.  E. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  fixteeu  grains ;  water,  eight 
ounces  ;  weak  vitriohc  acid,  fixteen  drops.  DifTolve 
the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  then  adding  the  acid> 
ftrain  through  paper.  ^ 
Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or  inflamed,  this  folution 
of  white  vitriol  is  a  very  ufeful  application.  The 
(lighter  inflammations  wiil  frequently  yield  to  this  me- 
dicine without  any  other  afiiftance  ;  in  the  more  yio- 
lent  ones,  venefeftion  and  cathartics  are  to  be  premifed 
to  its  ufe. 

Chap.  XXXI.  Pla/lers. 

Plasters  arecompofed  chiefly  of  oily  and  un£},aous 
fubftances,  united  with  powders  into  fuch  a  conflfl:ence 
that  the  compound  may  remain  firm  in  the  cold  with- 
out flicking  to  the  fingers ;  that  it  may  he  foft  and 
pliable  in  a  low  degree  of  heat,  and  that  by  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious  as  readily  to  ad- 
here both  to  the  part  on  which  it  is  applied  and  to 
the  fubfl;ance  on  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  confiftence  of 
plafters,  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  :  thus,  fuch  as  was  intended  for  the  breafl; 
and  ftomach  fliould  be  very  foft  and  yielding,  while 
thofe  defi^ned  for  the  limbs  are  made  firmer  and 
jTiore  adheiive.  An  ounce  of  exprefled  oil,  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plailer  of  the  firft  confiftence  :  for  a  hard 
one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  more 
of  powder,  may  be  added.  Plaftv-rs  itiay  likewife  be 
made  of  refins,  gummy  refins,  &c.  without  wax,  efpe- 
i-ially  in  extemporaneous  prefcrlption  :  for  oflicinals 
thefe  compofitions  are  lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow 
too  foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a  warm  air. 
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It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  im- Pfcpa-ra- 
pregnated  with  the  fpecific  virtues  of  difl^erent  vege- ^^^-^ 
tables,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegetable  with  the  oil  ^-^.j^g^    *  - 
employed  for  the  compofition  of  tlie  plafter.    The  -.—^  • 
coition  was  continued  till  the  herb  was  almoft  crifp, 
with  caie  to  prevent  the  matter  fron  contrailing  a 
black  colour  :  after  which  the  liquid  was  ftrained  off, 
ana  fet  on  the  fire  again,  till  all  the  aquesus  moiftute 
had  exhaled.  We  have  already  obf-rved.  that  this  tieut- 
rneiit  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  very  va- 
lua'^le  qualities,  even  relative  to  their  ufe  in  a  flaid  flate  : 
much  lefs  can  plafters,  made  with  fuck  oils,  receive  any 
confiderable  effi.-acy  from  the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  urlitc  with  them  in- 
to a  pUfter  of  an  excellent  confiftence,  and  which  makes 
a  proper  bafis  for  feveral  other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  -thefe  compofitions,  a  quantity 
of  water  muft  be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from 
V'urning  and  growing  black.  Such  water,  as  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  nfiade  hot  ;  for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  pro- 
long the  procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the  matter  to 
explode,  and  be  thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator  :  this  accident  will  equally 
happen  on  the  sdditian  of  hot  water,  if  the  plafter 
extremely  hot. 

Ammoniacum  plcifter  iv'ith  qulckjilver.  1^, 

Tske  of  ftrained  ammoniacum,  one  pound;  purified  614 
quickfilver,  three  ounces;  fulphurated  oil,  one  dram, 
or  what  is  fufiicicnt.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the 
fulphurated  oil  until  the  globules  difappear ;  then 
add,  by  little  at  a  time,  the  melted  ammoniacum, 
and  mix  them. 

1  his  is  a  very  well  contrived  mercurial  plafter.  The 
ammoniacum  in  general  affords  a  good  bafis  for  the 
application  of  the  mercury.  In  fome  cafes,  however, 
it  is  not  fufficiently  adhefivc.  But  this  inconvenience, 
when  it  does  occur,  may  be  readily  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  turpentine. 

Plajler  of  Spanyhjlies.  L. 

Take  of  Spanifti  flies,  one  pound;  wax  plafter,  two 
pounds  ;  prepared  hog's  lard,  half  a  pound.  Ha- 
ving: melted  the  plafter  and  lard,  a  little  before 
they  coagulate  fprinkle  in  tlxc  flies,  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

Bliflermg  plajler,  or  eplfpajlic  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  hog's  lard,  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  cantha- 
rides,  each  equal  weights.    Beat  the  cantharides  iri- 
to  a  fine  pov^der,  and  add  them  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients, previoufly  melted,  and  removed  from  the  fire. 
Both  thefe  formulas  are  very  well  fuited  to  anfwer 
the  intention  in  view,  that  of  exciting  blifters  ;  for 
both  are  of  a  proper  confiftence,  and  fufficieni  degree 
of  tenacity,  which  are  here  the  only  requifite-;.  Caa- 
tharides  of  good  quality,  duly  applied  to  the  flcin, 
never  fall  of  pro4ucing  blifters.    When,  therefore,  the 
defired  effe£t  does  not  take  place,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  flies  either  being  faulty  at  firft, or  havingtheira'flivity 
afterwards  deftroyed  by  fome  accidental  circumftance  ; 
fuch  as  too  great  heat  in  forming,  in  fpreading  the 
plafter,  or  the  like.    And  when  due  attention  is  pai  1 
5  to 
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to  thefe  particulars,  the  fimple  compofitions  now  in- 
troduced anfwcr  the  purpofe  better  than  thofe  com- 
pound plafters  with  muflard-feed,  black  pepper,  vine- 
gsr,  verdegrig,  and  the  like,  which  had  formerly  a 
place  ia  our  pharmacopceias.  It  ia  not  however  im- 
probable, that  the  pain  of  bliftering  plafiers  might  be 
confiderabiy  diminifhed  by  the  addition  of  a  portion 
of  opium,  without  pi-eventing  the  good  effcfts  other- 
wife  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Wax-plajler, 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  prepared  mutton-fuet,  each 
three  pounds;  yellow  refin,  one  pound.  Melt  them 
together,  and  ftrain  the  mixture  whilft  it  is  fluid. 
L. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  three  parta ;  mutton-fuet,  white 
refin,  two  parts.  Melt  them  together  into  a 
plafter  ;  which  fuppllea  the  place  of  melilot  pla- 
cer. ~E, 

This  plafter  kad  formerly  the  title  of  drawing  plafter^ 
and  was  chiefly  employed  as  a  drefling  after  blifters, 
to  fupport  forae  difcharge. 

It  is  a  very  well  contrived  plafter  for  that  purpofe.  It 
18  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  melilot  plafler ; 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  employed  for  the  dref- 
fmg  of  blifters,  has  been  continually  complained  of. 
This  was  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  refm  it  con- 
tained, which  is  here  on  that  account  retrenched.  It 
would  feem  that,  when  defigned  only  for  drefling  bli- 
fters, the  refin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs 
where  a  continuance  of  the  pain  and  irritation,  ex- 
cited by  the  veficatory,  is  required.  Indeed  plafters 
of  any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for  this  purpofe : 
their  confiftcnce  makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their  ad- 
hefivenefs  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Ce- 
rates, which  are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  appear  much 
more  eligible  :  the  cerate  of  fpermaceti  will  ferve  for 
general  ufe  ;  and  for  fome  particular  purpofes,  the  ce- 
rate of  yellow  refin  may  be  applied. 

Cummin-plafter.  L. 

Take  of  the  feeds  of  cummin,  feeds  of  caraway,  bay- 
benies,  each  three  ounces;  Burgundy-pitch,  three 
pounds  ;  yellow  wax,  three  ounces.    Mix,  with  the 
melted  pitch  and  wax,  the  reft  of  the  ingredients, 
powdered,  and  make  a  plafter. 
This  plafter  ftands  recommended  as  a  moderately- 
warm  difcutient ;  and  is  direfted  by  fome  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  hypogaftric  region,  for  ftrengthening  the 
vifcera,  and  expelling  flatulencies :  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  doubt,  whether  it  derives  any  virtue  either 
from  the  article  from  which  it  is  named,  or  from  the 
caraway  or  bay-berries  which  enter  its  compofition. 
F itid,  commonly  called  antihyjkric,  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  afafcetida,  ftrained,  each  two 
parts;  yellow  wax,  Itrained  galbanum,  each  one 
part.    MiK,  and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 
'I'his  plafter  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region,  or 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  in  hyfteric   cafes;  and 
fometimes  with  good  eff"ea ;  but  probably  more 
from  Its  givmg  an  additional  degree  of  heat  to  the 
part,  than  from  any  influence  derived  from  the  fetid 
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gums.    It  has  indeed  been  alleged,  that  from  the  ap-  Prcpa 
plication  of  this  plafter  to  the  abdomen,  the  tafte  of ''""^  * 
afafcetida  can  be  diftindly  perceived  in  the  mouth 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  abforption  of  its 
aftive  parts  may  take  place  by  the  lymphatic  vefleU 
of  the  furface  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  afafoe. 
tida  thus  applied  muft  conftantly,  in  fome  degree,  aft 
on  the  nerves  ©f  the  nofe.    But,  in  both  thefe  way9» 
its  influence  can  be  inconfiderable  only  ;  and  much 
more  eftecl  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity taken  internally.    And  we  are  on  the  whole  in- 
dined  to  think,  that  the  addition  of  the  fetid  gums 
to  the  common  plafter  is  here  more  difagreeable  than 
ufeful. 

Ladanum  plafter.  L. 

Take  of  ladanum,  three  ounces  ;  frankincenfe,  one 
ounce  ;  cinnamon  powdered,  expreffed  oil,  called 
oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  eflential  oil  of 
fpearmint,  one  dram.  To  the  melted  frankincenfe 
add  firft  the  ladanum,  foftened  by  heat ;  then  the 
oil  ef  mace.  Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the  cinna- 
mon and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together  in 
a  warm  mortar  into  a  plafter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  veflel. 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  made  occa- 
fionally  (for  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are  not  fit  for  keeping), 
and  to  be  but  moderately  adljefive,  fo  as  not  to  of- 
fend the  flcin,  and  that  it  may  without  difficulty  be 
frequently  taken  off"  and  renewed  ;  which  thefe  forts 
of  applications,  in  order  to  their  producing  any  con- 
fiderable  effed,  require  to  be.  But  after  all,  it  pro- 
bably afts  more  from  the  mere  covering  which  it 
gives  to  the  ftomach,  than  from  any  of  the  articles 
abounding  with  effential  oil  which  it  contains. 

Litharge-plqfler.  L. 

Take  of  litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds ; 
olive-oil,  a  gallon.  Boil  them  with  a  flow  fire, 
in  about  two  pints  of  water,  conftantly  ftirring 
until  the  oil  and  licharge  unite,  and  have  the  con- 
fiftcnce of  a  plafter.  But  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  more  boiling  water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft 
added  be  nearly  coofumed  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs. 

Common  plafter.  £. 

Take  of  litharge,  one  part  ;  olive-oil,  two  parts ; 
bod  them,  adding  water,  and  conftantly  ftirring  the 
mixture  till  the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a 
plafter. 

The  heat  in  thefe  procefles  fliould  be  gentle,  and 
the  matter  kept  conftantly  ftirring,  otherwife  it  fwells 
up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  veflel.  If  the  compo- 
fition  proves  difcoloured,  the  addition  of  a  little  white 
lead  and  oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  plafters,  which  have  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Diachylon,  are  the  common  application 
in  excoriations  of  the  fidn,  flight  flcfli  wounds,  and 
the  like.  They  keep  the  part  foft,  and  fomewhat 
warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expeded  in  thefe  cafes  from  any  plafter.  Some 
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1  ara-  of  our  Induftn'ous  lEedicIne-lvialcers  have  thought  thefe 
purpofes  might  be  anfwercd  by  a  cheaper  compofi- 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  added  a  large  quantity  of 
common  whitening  and  hogs  lard:  this,  however,  is  by 
no  means  allowable,  not  only  as  it  does  not  ttick  fo 
well,  but  likewife  as  the  lard  is  apt  to  grow  rancid 
and  acrimonious.  The  counterfeit  is  diftinguifhablc 
by  the  eye. 

•  Litharge  plafler  ivUh  gum.  L 

I  Take  of  litharge-plafter,  three  pounds ;  ftrained  gal- 
banum,  eight  ounces;  turpentine, ten  drama;  frank- 
incenfe,  three  ounces.  i'he  galbanum  and  turpen- 
tine being  melted  with  a  flow  fire,  mix  with  them 
the  powdered  frankincenfe,  and  afterwards  the  li- 
tharge-plafter  melted  with  a  very  flow  fife,  and  make 
a  plaflcr. 

Guni'plajler.  E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  eight  parts  ;  gum-ammo- 
niacum  ftrained,  ftrained  galbanum,  yellow  wax, 
each  one  part.  Make  them  into  a  plafter  according 
to  art. 

Both  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as  digeftives  and  fup- 
piiratives  ;  particularly  in  abfcefles,  after  a  part  of  the 
matter  has  been  maturated  and  difcharged,  for  fup- 
purating  or  difcuffing  the  remaining  hard  part ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  slerive  any  advantage 
from  the  gums  entering  their  compofition. 

L'ttharge-plajler  lu'tth  qu'tcifilver.  L,. 

*22  Take  of  litharge-plafter,  one  pound;  purified  qulck- 
filver,  three  ounces  ;  fulphutated  oil,  one  dram,  or 
what  is  fnfHcient.  Make  the  plafter  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ammoniacum-plafter  with  quickfil- 
ver. 

Mercurial  or  Hue  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  olive-oil,  white  fefin,  each  one  part ;  quick- 
lilver,  three  parts  ;  common  plafter,  fix  p?rts.  Melt 
the  oil  and  refin  together,  and  when  this  mixture 
is  cold,  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till 
the  globules  difappear;  then  add  by  degrees  the  com- 
mon  plafter,  melted,  and  let  the  whole  be  accurate- 
ly mixed. 

Thefe  mercurial  plafters  are  looked  on  as  powerful 
refolvents  and  difcutients,  afting  with  much  greater 
certainty  for  thefe  intentions  than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fubHances  alone;  the  mercury  exerting  it- 
felf  in  a  confiderable  degree,  and  being  fometimea  in- 
troduced into  the  habit  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affed 
the  mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and  hmbs  from  a  ve- 
nereal caufe,  nodes,  tophi,  and  beginning  indurations 
of  the  glands,  are  faid  fometimes  to  yield  to  them. 

Litharge  plajler  vuith  refin.  L. 

<523  Take  of  litharge-plafter,  three  pounds  ;  yellow  rtfin, 
half  a  pound.  Mix  the  powdered  refin  with  li- 
tharge plafter,  melted  witix  a  very  flow  fire,  and 
make  a  plafter. 

Sticking-plajl-er.  E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  five  patts ;  white  refin,  <jnc 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  H. 
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part.    Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make  a  pla-  Prepa)  a- 

^gj.  r  fio:;s  and 

Thefe  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly  as  adhefivcs  for  keep- 
ing  on  other  dreffings,  &g.  ,  ^   y  \4 

Plajler  of  Burgundy  pitch,  L. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ;  ladanum,  one  ^^4 
pound  ;  yellow  refin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  four 
ounces;  the  expreffed  oil,  commonly  called  theoi/  of 
mace.,  one  ounce.  To  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax, 
melted  together,  add  firft  the  ladanam,  and  thea 
the  oil  of  mace. 

This  plafter  was  at  one  time  much  celebrated  un- 
der the  title  of  cephalic  plajler,  the  name  which  it  for- 
merly held  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  It  was  applied  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to  the  temples,  fore» 
head,  &c.  and  fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet.  Schulze 
relates,  that  an  inveterate  rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the  teeth,  and  occafioned. 
intolerable  pain,  was  completely  cured  in  two  days  by 
a  plafter  of  this  kind  (with  the  addition  of  a  Httle 
opium  J  applied  to  the  part,  after  many  other  reme- 
dies had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded  under  the  plafter  in 
drops,  which  were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  the  cuticle  : 
but  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  much  more  the  effect 
of  the  Burgundy  pitch  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
compofition  ;  for  when  applied  to  very  tender  fkin, 
it  ofcen  produces  even  vefication,  and  in  moft  inftances 
operates  as  a  rubefacient  or  hot  plafter  :  and  as  far  as 
it  has  any  good  effeft  in  headach,  it  is  probable  that 
its  influence  is  to  be  explained  on  this  ground. 

Soap-plajler.  L. 

Take  of  foap,  half  a  pound  ;  litharge-plafter,  three  625 
pounds;  mix  the  foap  with  the  melted  Htharge  pla- 
Iter,  and  boil  them  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  plafter. 

Saponaceous  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  four  parts  ;  gum -plafter, 
two  parts ;  Caftile  foap,  fcraped,  one  part.  To 
the  plafters,  melted  together,  add  the  foap  ;  then 
boil  for  a  little,  fo  as  to  form  a  plafter. 
Thefe  plafters  have  been  fuppofed  to  derive  a  re- 
folvent  power  from  the  foap ;  and  in  the  laft,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  gums  is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  refol- 
vent  virtue  of  the  foap  :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt,  whether  they  derive  any  material  advantage 
from  either  addition. 

Frankinceije  plajler.  L. 

Take  of  frankincenfe,  half  a  pound  ;  dragon's  blood,    6l(i  ' 
three  ounces;  litharge  plafter,  two  pounds.    To  the 
melted  litharge-plafter  add  the  reft,  powdered. 
This  plafter  had  formerly  in  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia the  title  oi Jlrengthening  plajler,  and  is  a  refor- 
matron  ©f  the  complicated  and  injudicious  compofition 
defcribed  in  the  former  pharmacopoeias,  under  the 
title  of  Emplajlrum  ad  herniam.    Though  far  the  moft 
elegant  and  fimple,  it  is  as  effeAual  for  that  purpofe  as 
any  of  the  medicines  of  this  kind.     If  conftantly 
worn  with  a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children,  fro 
quently  do  fervice ;  though,  perhaps,  not  fo  much 
3  I  f  om 
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from  any  ftrengthenlng  quality  of  the  Ingredients,  as 
from  its  being  a  foft,  clofe,  and  adhefive  covering. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  that  plafters  compofed  of  ftyptic 
medicines  conftringe  and  ftrengthen  the  part  to  which 
tbey  are  appHed»  but  on  no  very  juft  foundation  ;  for 
plafters  in  general  relax  rather  than  aflringe,  the  unc  • 
tnous  ingredients  necefTary  in  their  compofition  coun- 
teradting  and  deftroying  the  elfeft  of  the  others. 

Defenjivc  or Jlrengthen'tng plajier.  E. 

^27  Take  of  common  plafter,  twenty-four  parts ;  white 
refin,  fix  parts  ;  yellow-wax,  oil  olive,  each  three 
parts;  colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts.  Grind  the 
( olcothar  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to  the  other 
ingredients  previoufiy  melted. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the  lips  of  wounds  and 
lilcers  over  the  other  dreffings,  for  defending  them  from 
inflammation  and  a  fluxion  of  humours  ;  which,  how- 
ever, as  Mr  Sharp  veryjuftly  obferves,  plafters,  on 
account  of  their  confiftence,  tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  weakneffes  of  the 
large  mufcles,  as  of  the  loins ;  and  its  cffefts  feem  to 
proceed  from  the  artificial  mechanical  fupport  given 
to  the  part,v(fhich  may  alfo  be  done  by  any  other  plafter 
that  adheres  with  equal  firmnefs. 

Deadly  night-Jhade plajler,  Brun. 

^28     Take  of  the  juice  of  the  recent  herb  of  belladonna, 
linfeed  oil,  each  nine  ounces  ;  yellow-wax,  fix  oun- 
ces ;  Venice  turpentine,  fix  drams  ;  powder  of  the 
l^erb  of  belladonna,  two  ounces.     Let  them  be 
formed  into  a  plafter  according  to  art. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  belladonna,  ex- 
ternally applied,  has  a  very  powerful  influence,  both 
on  the  nerves  and  bloodVeffels  of  the  part ;  and  thus 
jt  has  very  confiderable  efFe£l  both  on  the  circulation 
and  ftate  of  fenfibility  of  the  part ;  and  when  applied 
under  the  form  of  this  plafter,  efpecially  in  afFeftions 
of  the  mammas  and  fcrotum,  it  has  been  faid  to  have 
very  powerful  influence  in  alleviating  pain,  in  difcuf- 
fnig  tumors,  and  in  promoting  a  favourable  fuppura- 
tion.  •  It  has  however  been  but  little  employed  in  this 
country  ;  and  we  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  our  own 
experience. 

Corn  plajltr.  I>an* 

g2q      Take  of  galbanum,  diflfolved  in  vinegar,  and  again  in- 
fpiffated,  one  ounce  ;  pitch,  half  an  ounce  ;  diachy- 
lon, or  common  plafter,  two  drams.    Let  them  be 
melted  together  ;  and  then  mix  with  them  verde- 
gris  powdered,  fal  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
and  make  them  into  a  plallcr. 
Of  this  plafter,  as  well  as  the  former,  we  can  fay 
nothing  from  our  own  experience.    It  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  removal  of  corns,  and  for  alleviating 
the  pain  which  they  occafion  ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  may  fometimes  have  a  good  effedl  from 
the  corrofive  articles  which  it  contains  :  but  in  other 
cafes,  from  this  very  circumftancc,  it  may  tend  to  ag- 
gravate the  pain,  particularly  in  the  firft  inftance. 

Hemlock  plajler.  Suec. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound  ;  oil  olive,  four 
^         ouaees}  gum-ammonlacum,  half  an  ounce  :  after 
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they  are  melted  together,  mix  with  them  powder-  Prepara- 
ed  herb  of  hemlock,  half  a  pound.  ^'^""5  ^"'^ 

This  correfponds  very  nearly  with  the  Emplaftrura  ' 
d«  cicuta  cum  ammoniacOj  which  had  formerly  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
powerful  cooler  and  difcutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  fwellings  of  the  fpleen  and  diften. 
fions  of  the  hypochondres.  For  feme  time  paft,  it 
has  been  among  us  entirely  neglefted  ;  but  the  high 
refolvent  power  which  Dr  Stotrk  has  difcovereJ  in 
hemlock,  and  which  he  found  it  to  exert  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  forms,  intitle  it  to  further  trials.  The 
plafter  appears  very  well  contrived,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  well  chofen  for  affifting  the  efBcacy  of  the 
hemlock. 

Corrojive  plajler.  Gen. 

Take  "of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  half  a  dram ;  6j||a 
hogs  lard,  half  an  ounce  ;  yellow  wax,  two  drams. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  muriated  mercury 
here  employed  is  a  very  powerful  corrofive ;  and 
there  may  be  fome  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable  to 
other  articles  of  the  tribe  of  cauftics  :  but  this  would 
feem  to  be  a  very  uneconomical  mode  of  applying  it, 
as  but  a  very  fniall  portion  of  what  enters  the  plafter 
can  aft  ;  and  even  that  portion  rnuft  have  its  aftion 
much  reftrained  by  the  unfluous  matters  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

Plajler  of  fenugreehy  or  of  mucilages.  Gen. 

Take  of  fenugreek-feed,  two  ounces  ;  linfeed-oil, 
warm,  half  a  pound.  Infufe  them  according  to  art, 
and  ftrain  ;  then  take  of  yellow  vrax,  two  pounds 
and  an  half;  gum-ammoniac,  ftrained,  fix  oun- 
ces ;  turpentine,  two  ounces.  Melt  the  gum-am- 
moniac with  the  turpentine,  and  by  degrees  add  the 
oil  and  Wax,  melted  in  another  veflel,  fo  as  to  form 
a  plafter. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, but  was  rcjcAed  ;  and  although  ftill  held  in 
efteem  by  fame,  it  is  probably  of  no  great  value ;  at 
leaft  it  would  feem  to  derive  but  little  either  from  the 
fenugreek  feed,  with  which  it  is  now  made,  or  from 
the  oil  and  mucilages  which  formerly  entered  its  com- 
pofition. 

Henlane  plajler.  Suec- 

This  is  direfted  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  633 

the  emplaftrum  e  conio,  or  hemlock-plaftcr. 

From  the  well-known  fedative  power  of  this  plant, 
as  affeding  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  we  might  reafenably  conclude  that  good 
efFcfts  may  be  obtained  from  it  when  ufed  under  the 
form  of  plafter  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  with  ad- 
vantage employed  in  this  manner,  for  allaying  pain, 
and  refolving  fwelling,  in  cafes  of  fcirrhus  and  cancer. 

Pitch -plapr,  Roff. 

Take  of  white  refin,  fix  ounces  ;  (hip-pitch,  feven     63  3.  {. 

oui;ces  ;  yellow  wax,  five  ounces.    Melt  them,  and 

form  them  into  a  plafter.  ^ 

Pitch,  applied  externally,  has  been  fuppofed  to  a6l 
on  two  principles,  by  its  warmth  and  by  its  adhefive 

quality. 
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quality.  In  the  fofmcr  way  it  may  have  fome  efFedl ; 
but  It  has  much  more  influence  in  the  latter ;  and  par- 
ticnlatly  it  has  thus  been  found  to  produce  a  cure  in 
cafes  of  tinea  capitis.  When  a  pitch  plafter  is  ap- 
ph"ed  to  the  affefted  part  of  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  allow- 
ed to  remain  therefor  a  few  days,  it  becomes  .fo  at- 
tached to  the  parts,  that  it  canilot  be  removed  with- 
out  bringing  with  it  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  in  which 
the  diftafe  is  feated  :  and  by  this  means  a  radical  cure 
is  not  unfrequently  obtained,  after  every  other  re- 
medy has  been  trie&l  in  vain.  But  the  cure  is  a  pain- 
ful one^  and  not  without  danger  :  for  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  inflammations,  even  of  an  alarming  nature, 
have  been  excited  by  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
parts.  Hence  this  mode  of  cure  is  rarely  had  recourfe 
to  till  others  have  been  tried  without  efl^eft:  and  when 
it  is  employed,  if  the  difeafe  be  extenfive,  prudent 
praftitionersdireft  Ita  application  only  to  a  fmall  por- 
tion at  a  time,  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece  or  fo :  and 
after  one  part  is  fully  cured,  by  application  to  another 
in  fucceffion,  the  aA'cftion  may  be  foon  completely 
overcome.  With  this  intention  it  is  moft  common  to 
employ  the  pitch  in  its  pure  ftate :  but  the  plafter  here 
direftcd,  while  it  is  no  lefs  adhefive,  is  more  manage- 
able and  flexible. 

Chap.  XXXII.  Ointments  and  Liniments. 

Ointments  and  liniments  differ  from  plafters  httle 
othcrwife  than  in  corififtence.  Any  of  the  officinal 
plafters,  diluted  with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to 
the  thicitnefs  of  ftlff  honey,  forms  an  ointment :  by 
farther  incrcafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a  Hniment. 

In  making  thefe  preparations,  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege direft,  that  fat  and  refinous  fubftances  are  to  be 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  to  be  conftantly  ftir- 
red,  fprinkling  in  at  the  fame  time  the  dry  ingre- 
dients, if  any  fuch  are  ordered,  in  the  form  of  a  very 
fine  powder,  till  the  mixture  on  dimlnifliing  the  heat 
Isecomes  ftiff. 

It  is  to  be  underfl:ood  that  the  above  general  di- 
reflions  are  meant  to  apply  to  each  particular  compo- 
fition  contained  in  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  any  compofitions  are  ordered,  as  bnfes  or  in- 
gredients of  others,  the  college  always  refer  to  thofe 
made  according  to  their  own  formula. 

Ointment  of  ho^s  lard.  L. 

Take  of  prepared  hog's  lard,  two  pounds ;  rofe-wa- 
ter,  three  ounces.  Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe-v^a- 
ter  until  they  be  mixed  ;  then  melt  the  mixture  with 
a  flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may  fub- 
fide  ;  after  which,  pour  off^  the  lard  from  the  wa- 
ter, conftantly  ftirring  until  it  be  cold. 
In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
this  was  ftyled  Unguentum  Jimpltxy  the  name  given  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  to  the  following. 

Simple  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  five  parts ;  white  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be  ufed  for  foftening 
the  llcin  and  healing  chaps.  The  laft  is,^  however, 
preferable,  on  account  of  its  being  of  one  uniform  con- 
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fiftence.    For  the  fame  reafon  It  Is  alfo  to  be  pre/erred  ^''sp^ra- 

as  the  bafia  of  other  more  compounded  ointments.  c^mp^oU- 

.       T-  tioiis. 
Ointment  of  verdegrts.     E.  il 

Take  of  bafilicon  ointment,  fifteen  parts ;  verdegrls,  ^^^^ 
one  part. 

This  ointment  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  fores,  and  keep- 
ing down  fungous  flefh.  Where  ulcers  continue  to 
run  from  a  weaknels  in  the  veflels  of  the  part,  the 
tonic  powers  of  copper  promife  confiderable  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufe^  with  a'dvantage  in  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  depending  on  fcrofula,  where  the  palpe- 
brae  are  principally  afl^eftt-d  ;  but  when  it  i,  to  be  thus 
aoplied,  it  is  in  general  reqaifite  that  it  fhould  be 
fomewhat  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  proportion 
of  fimple  ointment  or  hoik's  lard.  An  ointment  fimi- 
lar  to  the  above,  and  c  elebrated  for  the  cure  of  fuch 
inftances  of  ophthalmia,  has  long  been  fold  under  the 
name  of  Snh:;l/on's  eyefalve. 


Ointment  of  the  white  calx  of  quick/ilver,  L. 

Take  of  the  white  calx  of  quickfilver,  one  dram  ;  <^5^ 
ointment  of  hog's  lard,  one  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix, 
and  make  anointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and  fre- 
quently ufed  In  the  cure  of  obltinate  and  cutaneous 
affedions.  It  is  an  improvement  of  the  ointment  of 
precipitated  mercury  of  the  laft  London  pharmaco- 
poeia ;  the  'precipitated  fulphur  being  thrown  out  of 
the  compofition,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  iocrea- 
fed. 

Ointment  of  calx  of  zinc.  E. 

Take  of  fimple  liniment,  fix  parts  ;  calx  of  zinc,  one  639 
part. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  ufed  in  affeAions  of  the 
eye,  particularly  in  thofe  cafes  where  vedncfs  arifea 
rather  horn  relaxation  than  from  aftive  inflammation. 

Ointment  of  Spanifh  flies.  L. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  powdered,  two  ounces;  diftllled  64O 
water,  eight  ounces;  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  eight 
ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  tb.e  Spanifli  flics  to 
one  half,  and  ftrain.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  the 
olntrnt  nt  of  yellow  refin.  Evaporate  this  mixture  in 
a  water-bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  to  the  thicknefs 
of  an  ointment. 

Epifpaflic  ointment  from  infufion  of  cant  har  ides.  E. 

Take  of  cantharides,  white  refin,  yellow  wax,  each  one 
ounce ;  hog's  lard,  Venice  turpentine,  each  two 
ounces  ;  boiling  water,  four  ounces,    infufe  the 
cantharides  in  the  water,  in  a  clofe  vefl'el,  for  a 
night ;  then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  lard  till  the  water  be  confu- 
med  ;  then  add  the  refin,  wax,  and  turpentine,  and 
make  the  whole  into  an  ointment. 
Thefe  ointments,  containing  the  foluble  parts  of  the 
cantharides,  uniformly  blended  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, are  more  commodious,  in  general  occafion  lefs 
pain,  and  are  no  lefs  cffedlual  In  fome  cafes,  than  tne 
compofitions  with  the  fly  in  fubftance.  This,  however, 
3  1  2  does 
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does  not  uniformly  Ii®lJ  ;  nnd  accorJIngly  the  .Edin- 
biirj.'h  college,  with  propriety,  ftiU  retain  an  ointment 
containing  the  flies  in  lubilanct, 

JF.p  'ifpaJlic  oiritment,  from  po'wder  of  cantharldes.  E. 

Take  of  bafilicon  ointment,  feven  parts  ;  powdered 
cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dreffisigs  fpr  bll- 
fters,  intended  to  be  made  perpeti/a/,  as  they  are  called, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a  confiderable  time,  which 
in  many  chronic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  is  of  great  fer- 
vice.  Particular  care  (hould  be  taken,  that  the  can- 
tharides employed  in  thcfe  compofitions  be  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder,  and  that  the  mixture  be  made  as 
equal  and  uniform  as  poflfible.  But  with  thefe  precau- 
tions, there  are  fome  particular  habits  in  which  this 
ointment  operates  with  even  lefs  pain  than  the  former, 
while  at  the  fariie  time  It  is  generally  more  efFcftual. 

IVax  ointme/it.  L. 

Take  of  white  wax,  four  ounces ;  fpermacetl,  three 
ounces ;  olive-oil,  one  pint.  Stir  them,  after  being 
melted  with  a  flow  fire,  conftantly  and  brifkly,  until 
cold. 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  mguenlum 
album  in  the  London  pharmacopcKla.  It  differs  very 
little  from  the  fimple  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, and  in  nothing  from  the  ointment  of  fper- 
macetl of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  excepting  that 
in  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  fpermacetl  is  fome- 
wkat  lefs.  It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment  for  exco- 
riations and  other  frettings  of  the  ficin. 

Ointment  of  acetaied  cerufe.  L. 

Take  of  acetate  1  cerufe,  two  drams  ;  white  wax,  two 
ounces  ;  olive-oil,  half  a  pint,  llnb  tlic  acetated 
cerufe,  prevloufly  powdered,  with  fome  part  of  the 
olive-oil  ;  then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the 
remaining  oil.    Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

Saturnine  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  fimple  ointment,  twenty  parts  ;  fugar  of  lead, 
one  part. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufeful  coolers  and  defic- 
catives  ;  much  fuperlor  both  In  elegance  and  efficacy 
to  the  nutritum  or  tripharmacum,  at  one  time  very  much 
celebrated. 

Ointment  of  cerufe^  commonly  called  'white  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  fimple  ointment,  five  parts;  cerufe,  one  part. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  emollient  ointment,  of 
great  fervlce  In  excoriations  and  other  fimilar  frettings 
of  the  /Icin.  The  cerufe  has  been  objefted  to  by  fome, 
on  a  fufpicion  that  it  might  produce  fome  ill  cfTefts, 
when  applied,  as  thefe  unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  much  danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  cerufe,  the 
addition  of  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  here,  as  we  have  an- 
other ointment  containing  a  more  aftlve  preparation 
of  tlie  fame  metal,  the  faturnlne  ointment  juft  mention- 
ed ;  which  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  this,  or 
employed  by  Itfelf,  in  cafes  where  faturnine  applica- 
tions are  wanted. 
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Umtmcnt  of  elcmi,     Ij.  jj,,^,. 

Take  of  clemi,  one  pound  ;  turpentine,  teu  ounces  ; 
mutton-fuet,  prepared,  two  pounds  ;  olive-oil,  two 
ounces.  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet;  and  having 
removed  it  from  the  fire,  mix  It  immediately  with 
the  turpentine  and  oil,  after  which  llrain  the  mix- 
ture. 

This  ointment,  perhaps  belt  known  by  the  name  of 
linimeutum  arcei,  has  long  been  in  ufe  for  digefting, 
clean fing,  and  Incarnacing ;  and  for  thefe  purpofes  is 
preferred  by  fome  to  all  the  other  compofitions  of  this 
kind. 

Thefe,  however,  are  much  more  procefTes  of  nature 
than  of  art  ;  and  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  in  reality  any  Influence. 


Ointment  of  luhite  hellebore.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one 
ounce;  ointment  of  hog's  lard,  four  ounces;  clfcnce 
of  lemons,  half  a  fcruple.  Mix  them,  and  make  an 
ointment. 

White  hellebore  externally  applied  has  long  been 
celebrated  In  the  cure  of  cutancoii-s  affeftlons,  and  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  belt  formulae  under  which  h  can 
be  applied,  the  hog's  lard  ointment  ferving  as  an  ex- 
cellent bafis  for  It,  while  the  effence  of  lemons  coju- 
municates  to  it  a  very  agreeable  fmell. 

Stronger  ointmmt  of  quickfilver.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ;  hog's  lard, 
prepared,  twenty-three  ounces  ;  mutton-fuet,  pre- 
pnred,  one  ounce.  Firft  rub  the  quickfilver  with 
the  fuet  and  a  little  of  the  hog's  lard,  until  the  gio- 
bule&  difappear  ;  then  add  what  remains  of  the  lard, 
and  make  an  ointment. 

Weaker  ointment  of  quichfther.  L. 

Take  of  the  flronger  ointment  of  quickfilver,  one  part; 
hog's  lard,  prepared,  two  parts.    Mix  them. 

Sihiicifilver,  or  blue  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  mutton-fuet,  each  one  part;  hog's 

lard,  three  parts.    Rub  them  carefully  in  a  mortar 

till  the  globules  entirely  difappear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made  with  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  quickfilver. 

Thefe  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with 
a  view  to  their  topical  adion,  but  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  mercury  In  an  afitive  ftate  into  the  circula- 
ting fyftem.  And  this  miy  be  effefted  by  gentle  fric- 
tion on  the  found  lliin  of  any  part,  particularly  on  the 
infide  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  this  purpofe,  thefe 
fimple  ointments  are  much  better  fulted  than  the  more 
compounded  ones  with  turpentine  and  the  like,  for- 
merly employed.  For  by  any  acrid  fubftance  topical 
inflammation  is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  farther 
friftlon,  and  giving  much  uneafinefs.  To  avoid  this, 
it  is  neceffary,  even  with  the  mildefl  and  weakeft  oint- 
ment, fomewhat  to  change  the  place  at  which  the  fric- 
tion is  performed.  Bat  by  thefe  ointments  properly 
managed,  mercury  may  in  moft  inflances  be  as  ad- 
vantagcoufly  introduced,  either  for  eradicating  fyphi- 

lis. 
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Us,  or  oombating  other  ohllnate  dilcafes,  as  under  any 
form  whatever.  But  to  obtain  thefe  clients,  it  is  re- 
quifitc  tliat  the  ointment  Hiould  be  prepared  with  very 
great  care  :  for  upon  the  tle.yaee  of  triture  which  has 
been  employed,  the  adivity  of  the  mercury  mult  en- 
tirely depend.  The  addition  of  the  mutton-fuet,  now 
;idopted  by  both  colleges,  is  an  advantage  to  the  oint- 
iT\ent,  as  it  preverits  it  from  running  into  the  ftate  of 
oil,  which  the  hog's  lard  alone  in  warm  weather,  or  in 
a  warm  chamber,  is  fometimes  rpt  to  do,  and  which 
is  followed  by  a  feparation  of  parts.  We  are  even  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  proportion, of  fuet  direded  by 
the  London  college  is  too  fmall  for  this  puipofe,  and 
indeed  feems  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  more 
€ffeAual  triture  of  the  mercury  :  But  it  is  much  more 
to  be  regretted,  that,  in  a  medicine  of  furh  adivity, 
the  two  colleges  fiionld  not  have  diredted  the  fame 
proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter.  For  al- 
though both  have  diredled  ointments  of  different 
ftrcngih,  neither  the  weakeft  nor  the  ftrongeft  agree 
in  the  proportion  of  mercury  which  they  contain. 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quick ftlver.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver.  one  ounce;  nitrous  acid, 
two  ounces;  hog's  lard,  prepared,  one  pound.  Dif- 
folve  the  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and,  while 
it  is  yet  hot,  mix  it  with  the  hog's  lard,  pievioufty 
melted,  and  juft  growing  cold. 

Telloiv  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  one  ounce  ;  fpirit  of  nitre,  two 
ounces  ;  hog's  lard,  one  pound.  Diffolve  the  quick- 
filver in  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  digeftion  in  a  fand- 
heat ;  and,  while  the  folution  is  very  hot,  mix  with 
it  the  lard,  previoufly  melted  by  itfelf,  and  juil  be- 
ginning to  grow  lliff.  Stir  them  brifl<ly  together, 
in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Thefe  ointments  differ  only  in  name ;  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  London  college  is  certainly  the  prefer- 
able appellation :  For  here  the  quickfilver,  previous  to 
its  union  with  the  lard,  is  brought  to  a  fahne  ftate 
by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid.  And  although  its  adi- 
vity be  very  confiderably  moderated  by  the  animal  fat 
with  which  it  is  afterwards  united,  yet  it  ftill  affords 
us  a  very  adive  ointment ;  and  as  fuch  it  is  frequently 
employed  with  fucccfs  in  cutaneous  end  other  topical 
affedions.  In  this  conditioi'.,  however,  the  mercury 
does  not  fo  readily  enter  the  fyftero  as  in  the  preceding 
form.  Hence  it  may  even  be  employed  in  fome  cafes 
with  more  freedom ;  but  in  other  inftances  it  is  apt  to 
excoriate  and  inflame  the  parts.  On  this  account  a 
redudion  of  its  ftrength  is  fometimes  re^nfite;  and  it 
is  often  alfo  neceffary,  from  the  hard  confiflence  which 
it  acquires,  in  confequence  of  the  adion  of  acid  on  the 
lard. 

Tor  ointment. 

Take  of  tar,  mutton  fuet  prepared,  each  half  a  pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain,  L. 
Take  of  tar,  five  parts  ;  yellow  wax,  two  parts.  E. 

Thefe  compofitions,  though  the  one  be  formed  into 
an  ointment  by  means  of  fuet,  the  other  by  wax,  can* 
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not  be  confidered  as  differing  effcntlally  from  each  ^'''epara- 
other.    As  far  as  thiy  have  any  peculiar  adivity,  this  V,'^"'^","^! 
entirely  depends  on  the  tar.    And  this  article,  trom 
the  empyreumatic  oil  and  faline  matters  which  i--  con-  ^..p— 
tains,  is  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  turpentine,  of  fome 
adivity.    Accordingly,  it  has  been  faccefsfillly  em- 
ployed againft  fome  cutaneous  affedions,  particularly 
ihoie  of  domeftic  animals.  At  one  time,  as  well  as  the 
black  bafilicon,  it  was  a  good  deal  employed  as  a  drtf- 
fing  even  for  recent  wounds.    But  although  it  ftill  re- 
tains a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  it  is  at  pieftnt 
litde  ufed  with  any  intention. 

Ointment  of yellow  refn.  L. 

Take  of  yellow  rtfin,  yellow  wax,  each  one  pound  ; 
olive  oil,  one  pint.  Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a 
flow  fire  ;  then  add  the  oil,  and  ilrain  the  mixture 
while  hot. 

Bafdicon  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  hog's  lard,  eight  parts;  white  refin,  five  parts  ; 
yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

Thefe  are  commonly  employed  in  dreffmgs,  for  di- 
gefting,  cleanfing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 
They  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  their  effeds,  from 
the  linimcntum  areata  or  ointment  of  elemi,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ftyled.  But  it  is  probable  that  no  great, 
effed  is  to  be  attributed  to  either  :  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fuppurative  and  adhefive  inflamma- 
tion are  proceffes  of  nature,  which  will  occur  without 
the  aid  of  any  ointment. 

Elder  ointment.  L. 

Take  of  elder  flowers,  four  pounds;  mutton-fuet,  pre- 
pared,  three  pounds  ;  olive-oil,  one  pint.    Boil  the 
flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil,  firft  melted  together,  till 
they  be  almoft  crifp  ;  then  ftrain  with  expreffion. 
This  ointment  does  not  feem  fuperior  to  fome  otberp, 
which  are  much  neater,  and  lefs  expenfive.    It  can 
fcarccly  be  fuppofed  to  receive  any  confiderable  virtue 
from  the  ingredient  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
And  accordingly  it  is  not  without  propriety  that  it  is 
rejeded  from  the  pharmacopceia  of  the  Edinburgh- 
college. 

Ointment  of  fpermdceti.  L. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  fix  drams;  white  wax,  two  drams;  6j2; 
olive-oil,  three  ounces.    Melt  them  together  over  a 
flow  fire,  ftirring  them  conftanlly  and  brifldy  until 
they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  ivhite  liniment,  and  it 
is  perhaps  only  in  confiflence  that  it  can  be  confidered 
as  differing  from  the  finiple  ointment  already  mention- 
ed, or  the  limple  cerate  afterwards  to  be  noticed. 

Sulphur  ointment.  I^, 

Take  of  ointment  of  hog's  lard,  half  a  pound;  flowers  (Tj^ 
of  fulphur,  four  ounces.    Mix  them,  and  make  an 
ointment. 

Ointment  of  fulphur y  or  antlpforic  ointment ,  E. 

Take  of  hog'g  lard,  four  parts ;  fulphur,  beat  into  a 

very 
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very  fine  powder,  one  part,  "j^o  each  pound  of  this 
ointment  add  effence  of  lemons,  or  oil  of  lavender, 
half  a  dram. 

Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  and  fafer 
than  mercury.  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  unlefs 
a  mercurial  un£lion  was  to  touch  every  part  of  the  (kin, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  fuccefs  :  whereas,  from  a 
fulpliureous  one,  a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  only  par- 
tial undtion  ;  the  animalcula,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
occafion  this  diforder,  being,  like  other  infedls,  killed 
by  the  fiilphureous  fteams  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury,  which 
fame  have  accounted  a  fpecific,  there  are  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  men  undergoing  a  complete  falivation  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  without  being  freed  from 
the  itch:  but  there  are  alfo  a  multitude  of  inftances  of 
men  undergoing  a  long  courfe  of  fulphur  without  ef- 
fe&,  and  who  were  afterwards  readily  cured  by  mer- 
cury. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  above  dtrei9;ed,  ferves  for 
four  unftions:  the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every  night; 
hut  to  prevent  any  diforder  that  might  arife  from  flop- 
ping too  many  pbres  at  once,  a  fouith  part  of  the 
body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one  time.  Though  the  itch 
may  thus  be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  renew  the  appHcation,  and  to  touch  the 
parts  moft  affeAcd  for  n  few  nights  lon;?er,  till  a  fe- 
cond  quantity  alfo  be  exhaufted  ;  and  in  the  worft 
cafes,  to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  fulphur,  not  with  a 
view  to  purify  the  blood,  but  to  difFufe  the  fteams 
more  certainly  through  the  flcin  ;  there  being  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  animalcula  may  fometimes  lie  too 
deep  to  be  thoroughly  deftroyed  by  external  applica- 
tions. 

iTutfy  otntntent* 

Take  of  prepared  tutty,  one  dram  ;  ointment  of  fper- 
maceti,  what  is  fuf&cient.  Mix  them  fo  as  to  make 
a  foft  ointment.  L. 

Take  of  fimple  liniment,  five  parts ;  prepared  tutty, 
one  part.  E. 

Thefe  ointments  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  are 
ftlU  much  employed  againft  afFeftions  of  the  eyes.  But 
they  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  efteemed  elegant. 

Both  calamine  and  tutty  aft  only  by  means  of  the 
zinc  they  contain,  and  calamine  appears  to  contain  the 
mofi;  of  the  two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  leafl;  variable 
in  its  contents.  But  the  pure  flowers  prepared  from 
zinc  itfelf  are  doubtlefs  preferal)le  to  either.  Hence 
the  ointment  of  tutty  may  be  confidered  as  inferior  to 
both  the  ointment  of  calamine  and  to  the  ointment  of 
the  calx  of  zinc,  which  have  alfo  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeia. 

Simple  liniment.  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  four  parts ;  white  wax,  one  part. 

This  confiflis  of  the  fame  articles  which  form  the 
fimple  ointment  of  the  Edinburt^h  pharmacopoeia,  but 
merely  in  a  different  proportion,  fo  as  to  give  a  thin- 
ner confiftance ;  and  where  a  thin  confiiience  is  requi- 
fite,  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  application. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  water  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  j  olive-oil, 
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one  ounce  and  an  half.  Shake  them  together  in  a^^reparai 
phial  till  they  are  mixed.  "^^^ 
This  has  long  been  known  in  the  fhops  under  the  tio,™' 
title  of  •volatile  litiiment,  but  is  now  more  properly  de- 
nominated from  the  principal  aftive  article,  which  en- 
ters its  compofition.  It  has  been  much  employed  in 
praftice,  particularly  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Pringle  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Army.  He  obferves,  that,  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  or  ftrani^ulation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of  flaii. 
nel,  moiftened  with  this  mixture,  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the 
moft;  efficacious  remedies.  By  means  of  this  warm  ftt- 
mulating  application,  the  neck,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  body,  is  put  into  a  fweat,  which  after  bleeding 
either  carries  off  or  leffens  the  inflammation.  Where 
the  flcin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony  of  this  mixture,  a 
larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

Stronger  liniment  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce;  olive  oil,  65J 
two  ounces.  Shake  them  together  In  a  phial. 
This  article  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  ftrength 
only.  This  arifes  both  from  its  being  formed  of  a 
more  acrid  fpirit,  and  from  its  containing  that  fpirit  in 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  oil.  It  is  ufed  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  epithema  et  emplajlrum  volatile  of  our 
former  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  a  very  acrid  ftimulating 
compofition.  When  largely  applied,  it  often  excites 
inflammation,  and  even  vefication,  on  tender  flcin.  It 
18  often,  however,  fuccefsfully  employed  againft  obfti- 
nate  rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pairis. 

Camphor  liniment.  L,. 

Take  of  camphor,  two  ounces;  water  of  ammonia,  fix  658 
ounces  ;  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  fixteen  ounces. 
Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit,  and  di- 
ftil  from  a  glafs  retort,  with  a  flow  fire,  fixteen 
ounces.  Then  diffolve  the  camphor  in  the  diftilled 
liquor. 

This  formula,  which  has  now  for  the  firft  time  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  approaches  to  the 
volatile  effence  of  that  celebrated  empyric  the  late  Dr 
Ward :  But  the  above  is  a  more  elegant  and  aftivc 
formula  than  either  of  the  receipts  publiflied  by  Mr 
Page,  from  Dr  Ward's  book  of  receipts  ;  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  effeftual 
in  removing  fome  local  pain;!,  fuch  as  particular  kinds 
of  headach,  in  coafequence  of  external  application. 

Soap-liniment.  L. 

Take  of  foa^,  three  ounces  ;  camphor,  one  ounce  ; 
fpirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint.  Digeft  the  foap  in 
the  fpirit  of  rofemar/\intil  it  be  diffolved,  and  add 
to  it  the  camphor. 

This  is  the  foap  liniment  of  the  former  edition  of 
the  Lon:lon  pharmacopoeia,  without  any  alteration  ; 
and  it  differs  very  little  from  the  foap-balfam  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  already  mentioned.  Though  a  lefs 
aftive  and  penetrating  application  than  the  preceding, 
it  is  pertiaps  no  lels  ufeful :  and  it  is  often  fuccefsrully 
employed  for  external  purpofcs  againit  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes;  and  fimilar  complaints. 
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Egyptian  ointment.  Gen. 

Take  of  honey,  one  pound  ;  ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
pound  ;  verdegris,  powdered,  five  ounces.    Let  the 
ingredients  be  boiled  tepether  till  the  verdegris  be 
diFolved,  fo  that  the  ointment  may  have  a  due  de- 
gree of  thicknefe  and  a  purple  colour. 
This  preparation  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopffiias  under  the  title  of  £'^j»/)///7n  honey:  and  a 
fimilar  preparation  has  now  a  place  under  the  title  of 
oxymel  of  verdegrts.    But  in  that  formula  the  propor- 
tion is  much  lef&  than  in  the  above.    It  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  a  very  powerfuJ»application  for  cleanfing 
and  deterging  foul  ulcers,  as  well  as  for  keeping  down 
fungous  flelh.    But  thefe  purpofes  may  in  general  be 
anfwered  by  articles  lefs  acrid,  and  exciting  lefs  pain. 
Befides  this,  the  above  preparation  is  alfo  liable  to 
confidetable  uncertainty  with  refpe<5t  to  ftrength  ;  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  verdegris  will  in  a  fhort  time 
fubfide  to  the  bottom;  thus,  what  is  in  the  top  of  the 
pot  is  much  lefs  active  than  that  in  the  battom. 

Anodyne  ointment.  Gen. 

Take  of  oHve-oil,  ten  drams  ;  yellow  wax,  half  an 
ounce  ;  crude  opium,  one  dram.  Mix  thent  accord- 
ing to  art,  fo  as  to  form  an  ointment. 
Opium  thus  externally  applied,  will  in  fome  degree 
be  prcduftive  of  the  fame  eflFeft  as  when  ufed  under 
the  form  of  the  anodyne  baliam.    In  that  ftate  it  pro- 
duces its  effects  more  immediately;  but  under  the  pre- 
fent  form  its  effcfts  arc  more  permanent.  Befides  this, 
the  prefent  ointment  furnilhes  us  with  an  ufeful  dreffing 
for  fores  attended  with  fevere  pain  ;  to  which  opium 
when  dilfolved  in  fpirit  cannot  be  applied.  Hence  the 
prefent,  or  fome  analogous  formula,  is  well  intitled  to 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Ointment  for  an  ulcerated  cancer.  Brun. 

Take  of  the  recently  expreffcd  juice  of  the  ricinus,  one 
pound  :  let  it  be  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  a 
leaden  veffel  till  it  acquire  the  confiftence  of  an  oil ; 
then  to  one  pound  of  this  infpilTated  juice  add  cal- 
cined lead,  white  precipitate  mercury,  each  oec 
pound.    Let  them  be  properly  mixed. 
This  acrid  application  muft  poflefs  a  confiderable 
degree  of  corrofive  power.   And  in  fome  cafes  of  can- 
cer, by  the  proper  application  of  corrofives,  much  be- 
nefit may  he  done  :  But  where  the  difeafe  has  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  thefe  will  in  general  have 
the  efFe£l  rather  of  haftening  its  progrefs  than  of  re- 
moving it;  particularly  if  there  be  a  large  indolent  tu- 
mor below  the  ulcer. 

Dtgejlive  ointment.  RofT. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ;  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs.    Mix  them  together  according  to  art. 
This  warm  flimulating  application  is  well  fuitcd  to 

promote  the  fuppurative  inflammation,  and  may  be  ad- 

vantageoufly  had  recourfe  to,  where  it  is  neccflary  to 

encourage  a  large  difcharge  of  pus. 

Hemorrhoidal  ointment. 
Take  faturnine  ointment,  fix  drams  ;  oil  of  hyofcya- 


mus,  obtained  by  boiling,  two  drams  ;  camphor,  Pfepara- 
powdered,  two  fcruples  ;  faffron,  one  fcruple.  Mix  ^'l'* 
them  Into  an  ointment.  tions! 
The  name  affixed  to  this  ointment  exprefles  the  pur-  i 
pofe  for  which  it  is  applied    From  the  articles  of  which 
it  confifts,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  poflefles  a 
gently  emollient  and  anodyne  power  ;  and  may  there- 
fore afford  confiderable  relief,  where  much  pain  arifeg 
from  external  hasmorrhoidal  tumors. 

Laurel  ointment.  Suec. 

Take  of  prepared  mutton- fuet,  "eight  ounces.  After  665-- 
it  is  melted  and  removed  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  oil 
of  bays,  one  pound  ;  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce  ;  re£tified  oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce.  Let 
them  be  mixed  and  rubbed  together  till  they  form 
an  ointment. 

This  is  an  improved  mode  of  forming  an  ointment 
which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopcelas  un- 
der the  title  of  nervine  ointment.  And  it  furniflies  a  warm 
ftimulating  nervine  application,  which  may  io  fome  de- 
gree reftore  fenfe  and  motion  to  paralytic  limbs.  And 
while  it  at  leaft  ferves  to  lead  to  the  careful  ufe  of  fric* 
tion,  it  may  fomewhat  increafe  the  benefit  which  would 
rtiult  from  it. 

Ointment  of  tobacco.  Dan. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  three  pounds ;  juice  of  ^^^h 
tabacco,  nine  ounces;  hog's  lard,  a  pound  and  a 
half ;  refin,  three  ounces.    Let  the  cut  leaves  be 
macerated  for  the  fpace  of  a  night,  and  then  boiled 
over  a  gentle  fire.    Having  {trained  the  fluid  ob- 
tained by  expreffion,  add  to  it  yellow  wax,  half  an 
ounce ;  powder  of  the  root  of  birth  wort,  three 
ounces.    Mix  them  into  an  ointment, 
There  canbeno  doubt  that  tobacco  externally  applied 
has  very  powerfijl  effefts  on  the  human  body  ;  and  that: 
not  merely  from  its  topical  aftion,  but  foraetimes  even 
as  affeding  the  fyftera  in  general.    From  this  laft  cir- 
cumftance  it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 
It  has,  however,  been  found,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, to  afford  an  effedtual  cure  in  obfilnate  cutaneous 
affeftions.    But  were  it  to  be  ufed  with  this  intention^ 
we  would  have  a  more  elegant  formula,  by  merely  im- 
pregnating either  hog's  lard,  or  the  fimple  ointment, 
with  the  aftivc  qualities  extracted  by  the  aid  of  heat 
from  the  leaves  of  the  prepared  tobacco  in  the  ttate  in 
which  it  is  ufually  brought  to  us  from  America,  than 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  recent  juice,  and  to  the  ari- 
ftolochia  and  other  additions  here  direded. 

Ointment  of JI or  ax.  Suec. 

Tjl^e  of  olive  oil,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  white  refin,  gg^ 
gum  elemi,  yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces.  After 
they  are  melted  together  and  ftrained,  add  liquid 
ftorax,  feven  ounces.  Mix  them  together,  and  agi- 
tate the  mixture  till  it  concretes  into  an  uniform 
ointment. 

A  n  ointment  fuppofed  to  derive  its  adivlty  from  the 
florax,  althou>/;h  it  have  no  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  received  into  moft  of  the  foreign  onea.  And 
it  has  been  much  celebrated  not  only  as  a  ftrengthen- 
ing  application  to  weakly  children,  but  even  for  the 
removal  of  affedions  of  the  boneg;  as  in  cafes  of  rachi- 
8  tis  ^ 
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ti3  and  tne  like.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  how 
far  thefe  properties  depend  on  the  ftorax.  If  it  have 
really  any  good  effeft,  ic  is  probable  that  this  is  more 
the  confequence  of  the  friftion  merely,  than  of  any  of 
the  articles  which  enter  the  compofition  of  th?  oint- 
ment. But  there  is  reafon  to  beUcve  that  the  virtues 
attributed  to  this  ointment  are  more  imaginary  than 
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pox  ;  and  in  fupporting  a  drain  unfler  the  form  of  iflue.  I'leparar 
it  is  lefs  apt  to  fpread  than  the  fofter  ointment.  u  .nsan'i 

*  *  '  CompoU-i 

/-T   J      •  T  tioiis. 

Calamine'cerate.  L. 


real. 


Onion  ointment.  Suec. 


Take  of  yellov;'  wax,  refin,  each  half  a  pound.  To 
thefe  melted,  add  onions  roafted  under  the  afhes, 
honey,  each  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  black  foap,  half 
a  pound.  Let  them  be  gently  boiled  together  till 
all  the  moifture  be  confumed,  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
exprefling  it  from  the  materials,  and  afterwards  agi- 
tate it  with  a  wooden  pcftle  that  it  may  unite  into 
one  uniform  roafs. 

This  ointment  is  applied  with  the  Intention  of  pro- 
moting ftippuration.  And  it  has  long  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  onion,  efpecially  in  it^  roalled  ftate,  has  a  re- 
markable influence  in  this  way  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  powers  attributed  to  it  have  been 
greatly  ovei'-Tated.  And  there  is  even  ground  to  pre- 
furae  that  thefe"  efFefts  totally  depend  entirely  on  heat 
and  moillure.  Hence  no  application  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter fuited  for  pronfloting  fuppuration  than  a  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  applied  as  hoi  as  can  be  borne  with 
and  frequently  repeated. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  Cerates. 

Cerates  arc  fubftances  intended  for  external  appli- 
cation, formed  of  nearly  the  fame  materials  which  con- 
Ititute  ointments  and  plafters.  And  they  differ  prin- 
cipally  from  thefe  in  being  merely  of  an  intermediate 
conriiicn<:e  between  the  two.  Accordingly,  they  are 
feldom  the  fubjeft  of  a  feparate  chapter  by  themfelves, 
but  arc  clafled  cither  with  the  one  or  the  other.  In 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  they  are  clalfed  among 
the  ointments :  but  as  the  London  college  have  refer- 
j  etl  them  to  a  feparate  head,  we  (hall  here  alfo  confider 
them  by  themfelves. 

Simple  cerate.  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  fix  parts  ;  white  wax,  three  parts  ; 

fpermaceti,  one  part.  Unite  them  according  to  art. 

This  differs  from  the  fimple  ointment  in  containing 
a  greater  proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in  the  ad- 
dition of  the  fpermaceti.  But  by  thefe  means  it  ob- 
tains only  a  more  firm  confidence,  without  any  effen- 
tial  change  of  properties. 

Cerate  of  cantharulesy  or  Spamjh  Jl'ies.  L. 

Take  of  cerate  of  fpermaceti,  foftened  with  heat,  fix 
drams;  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  dram. 
Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharldes  may  be  made  to  aft  to 
pny  extent  that  is  requifite.  It  may  fupply  the  place 
either  of  the  bliftering  plafter  or  ointment ;  and  there 
are  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable  to  either.  It  is  par- 
ticularly more  convenient  than  the  plafter  of  cantha- 
rldes, where  the  fkin  to  which  the  blifter  is  to  be 
applied  Is  previouflymuch  afFefted,  as  in  cafes  of  fmall- 


Take  of  calamine  prepared,  yellow  wax,  each  half  (>":'& 
*'a  pound;  olive  oil,  one  pint.    Melt  the  wax  with 
the  oil';  and,  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thick- 
cn,  mix  with  it  the  calamine,  and  ftir  the  cerate  un- 
til it  be  cold. 

Cerate  of  calamine.  E. 

Take  of  fimple  cerate,  five  parts  ;  calamine  . prepared, 
one  part. 

,  Thefe  compofitions  are  formed  on  the  cerate  which 
Turner  ilronglj  recommend?  in  cucaneous  ulcerations 
and  excoriations,  and  which  has  been  ufually  diftin- 
guiflied  by  his  name.  They  appear  from  experience 
to  be  excellent  epulotics,  and  as  fuch  are  frequently 
ufed  in  praftice. 

Cerate  of  acetated  litharge.  L. 

Take  of  water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  oances  and  a  673 
half ;  yellow  wax.,  four  ounces  ;  olive  oil,  nine  oun- 
ces ;  camphor,  half  a  dram.  Rub  the  camphor  with 
a  little  of  the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with  the  remaining 
oil ;  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  acetated  litharge, 
and  ftir  confliantly  until  It  be  cold   then  mix  in  the 
camphor  before  rubbed  with  oil. 
This  application  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
recommendations  of  Mr  Goulard.    It  is  unqucftion- 
ably  in  many  cafes  very  ufeful.    It  cannot,  however, 
be  confidered  as  varying  eflentlally  from  the  faturnine 
ointment,  or  ointment  of  acetated  cerufe,  formerly 
mentioned.    It  is  employed  with  nearly  the  fame  in- 
tentions, and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  confiftence. 

Cerate  of  yellow  reftn.  L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a  pound  ;  yel-  g.,^ 
low  wax,  one  ounce.   Melt  them  together,  and  make 
a  cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  lemon- ointment.  It 
is  no  otherwife  different  from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
ointment  of  yellow  refin,  than  being  of  a  ftiffer  confif- 
tence, which  renders  it  for  fomc  purpofes  more  com- 
modious. 

Soap  cerate.  L. 

Take  of  foap,  eight  ounces  ;  yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  ;  gy^ 
litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ;  olive  oil,  one  pint ; 
vinegar,  one  gallon ;  boil  the  vinegar  wlth*he  litharge 
over  a  flow  fire,  conftantly  ftlrring  until  the  mixture 
unites  and  thickens  ;  then  mix  in  the  other  amides, 
and  make  a  cerate. 

This,  iiotvvithftanding  the  name,  may  rather  be  con- 
fidered as  another  faturnine  application  ;  its  aftivity 
depending  very  little  on  the  foap  ;  and  it  may  be  held 
as  varying  in  little  elfe  but  confiftence  from  the  plaitev 
of  litharge.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  to  differ  in  itg 
properties  from  the  cerate  of  acetated  litharge  juil 
mentioned  ;  for  neither  the  fmall  proportion  of  cam- 
phor which  enters  the  compofition  of  the  one,  nor  the 
foap  which  gives  name  to  the  other,  can  be  confidered 
as  having  much  influence. 
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C^rak  of fpfrmaceti,  L. 
Take  of  fpermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ;  white  wax,  two 


ounces  ;  olive  oii,  four  ounces.  Melt  them  toge- 
gether,  and  ftir  until  the  cerate  be  cold. 
This  had  formerly  the  name  of  <whUe  cerate, .  and  it 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ointment  of  fpermaceti,  or 
white  Hniment,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in 
confiftence,  both  the  whk  and  the  fpermaceti  bearing 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  oil. 

Lip-falve.  RofT. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  eighteen  ounces  ;  white  wax»  one 
pound  ;  fpermaceti,  an  ounte  and  a  half;  oil  of 
rhodium,  haU  a  dram.    Form  a  cerate,  tinging  it 
with  alkanet,  fo  as  to  give  a  red  colour. 
The  name  affixed  to  this  cerate  points  out  the  ufe 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  chiefly  employed  againfl; 
thofe  chops  and  excoriations  of  the  lips,  which  are  of- 
ten the  con  fequencc  of  cold  weather;  and  it  is  very 
well  fuited  for  removing  affeftions  of  that  kind.  But 
cxct-pting  in  the  colour  and  fmell  which  it  derives  from 
the  alkanet  i.nd  rhodium,  it  I'iffers  in  nothing  from  the 
cerate  of  fpermaceti,  and  cannot  he  confi.iered  as  more 
cffedually  anfwering  the  Intention  in  view. 

Bougies,  Suec. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  melted,  one  pound  ;  fpermaceti, 
three  drams  ;  vinegar  of  litharge,  two  drams  Mix 
them,  and  upon  removal  from  the  fire  immerfe  into 
the  mixture  flijis  o'"  linen,  of  .vhi.h  bougies  are  to 
be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Thefe  may 
alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple^  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  the  vinegar. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  furprifing,  that  no  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  bougies  has  a  place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  althcugh  the 
preparation  of  them  has  hitherto  been  princip  diy  trull- 
ed  to  empitlLS  ;  yet  in  the  hand  of  the  fkilrul  piacti- 
tiontr  they  are  of  great  fcrvice  in  comlating  obftlnate 
affeftions.  Although  it  has  been  pretended  by  fome 
that  their  influence  is  to  be  afcribed  to  certain  Impreg- 
Hcitions  ;  yet  It  Ib  on  better  gnnrnds  contended,  that 
they  a£l  entirely  on  mechanical  principles.  The  great 
objeft  is  therefore  to  obtain  the  union  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  fiimnt-fs  and  flexibility  'I'hefc  qualitiirs  the 
above  compofitlon  pofTefles  ;  and  it  does  not  probably 
derive  any  material  benefit  from  being  prepared  with 
an  additioiial  .proportion  of  the  vinegar  of  litharge. 

Chap.  XXXIV.  Epithems. 

By  epithems  or  cataplafms  ''re  Is  general  tindcrftood 
thofe  external  applications  which  are  brought  to  a 
due  confiftence  or  form  for  being  properly  applied,  not 
by  means  of  oily  or  fatty  vnatters,  but  by  water  or  Wa- 
tery fluids.  Of  thefe  not  a  few  are  had  re^ourfe  to  in 
aftual  pra<Sict  ;  but  they  are  feldom  prepared  in  the 
(heps  of  the  apothecaries;  and  in  fome  of  the  beft  mo- 
dern pharmacopoeias  ni  formulae  of  this  kind  are  In- 
troduced. The  London  college,  however,  although 
they  have  abridged  the  number  of  epithems,  ftill  retain 
a  few.  And  it  is  not  without  fome  advantage  that 
there  are  fixed  forms  for  the  preparation  of  them. 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  H. 


Caiaplafm  of  cummn.   L.  tiofHSd  \ 

c  i' 

Take  of  cummin-feed,  one  pound  ;  bay -berries,  dry  tiom'" 

leaves  of  water-germander,  or  fcordium,  Virginian   -^r— .rf 

fnake-root,  of  etich  three  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce.  6S0 
Rub  them  all  together  ;  and,  with  the  adflltlon  of 
three  times  the  weight  of  honey,  make  a  cataplafm. 
This  is  adopted  into  theprefent  edition  of  the  Lon. 
don  pharmacopoeia  vith  very  little  alteration  from  the 
laft.    It  was  then  intended  as  a  reformation  of  the 
theriaca  Londlnenfts,  which  for  fome  time  paft  has  been 
fcarcely  otherwife  ufed  than  as  a  warm  cataplafm.  In 
place  of  the  numerous  articles  which  formerly  entered 
that  compofitlon,  only  fuch  of  its  Ingredients  are  re- 
tained as  contribute  moft  to  this  Intention  :  but  even 
the  article  from  which  it  now  derives  Its  name,  as  well 
as  feveral  others  which  ftill  enter  It,  probably  contri- 
bute very  little  to  any  medical  properties  it  may  pof- 
fefs. 

Mujlard-cctapiafm.  L. 

Take  of  mnftatd  feed,  powdered,  crumb  of  bread,  ggj 
ench  hslf  a  pound  ;  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficlent. 
Mix,  and  make  a  catnplnfm. 

Epithems  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  ftnapfms.  1  hey  were  formerly  not  uafre- 
quently  prepared  In  a  more  complicated  ftate,  con  < 
taining  garlic,  black-foap,  and  other  fimiJar  articles  ; 
but  the  above  fimple  form  will  anfwer  every  purpofe 
which  they  are  capa!  le  of  accomplifhing.  1  hey  are 
employed  only  as  ftlmulints :  ihty  often  inflame  the 
part  and  ralfe  Lliftcrs,  but  not  fo  perfectly  as  cantha- 
rides.  They  arc  frequently  applied  to  the  foles  of  the 
feet  In  the  low  ftate  of  acute  difeafes,  for  raifing  the  ^ 
pulfe  and  relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they  "* 
have  depends  on  the  fuddennefs  of  their  action. 

Alum-curd.  L. 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs ;  fhake  them  with  a  68* 

piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from  Rlverlus.  It  Is  an 
ufeful  aftringent  epithem  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and  ex- 
cellently cools  and  reprefles  thin  defiuxions.  Slighter 
Inflammations  of  the  eyes,  occ.ifioned  by  duft,  expo- 
fure  to  the  fun,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  are  generally  * 
removed  by  fomenting  them  with  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, and  wafhing  them  with  folutlons  of  white  vitriol. 
Where  the  complaint  is  more  violent,  this  preparation, 
after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding, 
is  one  of  the  beft  external  remedies.  It  is  to  be  fpread 
f>n  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 

A  Table,  Jhoiulng  in  what  Proportions  Mehcury  or 
Opium  enter  different  FormuU. 

Pvtris  e  creta  compqftus  cum  opio,  L.    In  about  forty-     go*  • 
four  grains,  one  grain  of  opium  Is  contained.  * 

Puhis  ipecaiuanhie  compojttus.  L.    In  ten  grains,  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Puhis  fudortficus,  E.    In  eleven  grains,  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Puhis  opiatus.  L-    In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opiBm, 
Pu/vis  e  fcammonio  cum  calomtlane.  L«    In  fotir  grains, 
one  gtain  of  calomel. 
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In  iive  drams,  one  Prepara- 
tions and 

In  five  drama,  one  dram  Compofi- 
tions. 


In  one  dram,  four 
In  one  dram,  four  grains  of 
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P'llula  ex  opto.  L.    In  five  grains,  one  grain  of  opium.  Uw^uentum  hydrar^yri  mit'ius. 

Pilula  thehaica,  E.    In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opium.  dram  of  mercury, 

PiluU  ex  hydrargyro.  L.    In  two  grains  and  a  half,  Unguentum  ex  hydrargyrb. 

I    one  grain  of  mercury.                                  ^  of  mercury. 

Pilula  ex  hydrargyro.  E.    In  four  grains,  one  grain  of  Unguentum  hydrargyrt  nltratt.  L 

mercury.  grains  of  nitrated  quicklilver 

PiluU  plummeri.  E.  In  twro  grains  and  two-thirds,  one  Unguentum  citrtnum.  E 

grain  of  calomel.                       ,                 ^  nitrated  qnickfilver. 

ConfeS'w  opiata.  L.    In  thirty-fix  grains,  one  grain  of  Unguentum  calcis  hydrargyr'i  alba.   L.    In  one  dram, 

opium.  fo"''  grains  and  two-thirds  of  the  calx  hydrargyri 

Eleduarium  Japonicum.  E.    In  about  one  hundred  and  alba. 

ninety-three  grains,  one  grain  of  opium.  Tmiiura  op'i'i  (L.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the  pro- 

Ekauarium  Thebaicum..  E.  In  ninety-feven  grains,  one  portion  of  one  grain  to  about  thirteen  of  the  men- 

grain  of  opium.  ftruum.                   ^  .... 
Trochifci  bechlci  cum  op'to.  E.    In  fifty-five  grains,  one  Tinaura  Theba'rca  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  m  the  pro- 
grain  of  opium.  portion  of  one  grain  to  twelve  of  the  menftruum. 
Thefe  trochifci  are  not  unfrequently  ordered  cum  duplke  Tinaura  opii  campharata  ( L. )  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 


yio,  and  under  this  form  are  kept  in  many  (hops. 
Eniplajlrum  ammoniacum  cum  hydrargyro.    L.     In  five 

ounces,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 
Mniplajlrum  lythargyri  cum  hydrargyro.  L.    In  five  oun- 
ces, one  ounce  of  mercury 
Emplajlrum  e  hydrargyro.  E.    In  three  ounces  and  two- 
thirds,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 
Unguentum  hydrargyri  Jortlus.  L.    In  two  drams,  one 
dram  of  mercury. 


proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  hundred  and  fixty  of 
the  menftruum. 
Elixir  paregoricum  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  fixty-eight  of  the  men- 
ftruum. 

Balfamum  anodynum  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  about  thirty  of  the  menr 
ftruum> 
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X. 


''jSCETATEDXithzvgty  com- 

^  pound  water  of,  n°  6ro. 
Cerate  of,  673.  Ointment 
of  acetated  cerufe,  643. 

'jicetous  fermentation,  16,  17. 
Acid,  202. 

derated  water,  205. 

jlethiopi  martial,  281.  Mine- 
ral, 300. 

Acid,  carbonic,  12.  Account 
of  the  various  acids,  53.  As 
menftrua,  71.  On  various 
acids,  196—205.  Acid  ju- 
lep, 490.    Of  fyrup,  513. 

'AJmities,  tables  of,  p.  290— 

Air,  fixed,  nature  of,  n  54. 

Alcohol,  15.  The  menftruum 
of  eflential  oils  and  rcfina 
of  vegetables,  73. 

Alexiterial  water,  333. 

Alkali,  fixed  vegetable,  24. 
Acetated  fixed  vegetable, 
a35.  Tartarized  vegetable, 
fixed,  239. 

'Alkflline  falts  and  earths,  8fc. 
^ifTolvedby  acids,75.  Lixi- 
via difljplve  oils,  &c.  76. 
Fixed  vegetable  purified, 
an.  Fixed  fofiil  alkaline 
falts,  &c.  220.  Syrup,  514. 

'Jlll.jpicc  water,  328.  Spirit 


Almonds t  oil  of,  n°  152.  Milk 
482.    Syrup  of,  516. 

Aloes,  watery  extract  of,  1 48. 
Wine  of,  408.  Tinfture  of, 
421.  Compound  do.  422. 
Vitriolic  elixir  of  do.  423. 
Elixir  of,  458.  Pills  of,  571. 
Do.  with  myrrh,  572. 

Aloetic  wine,  408.  Powder, 
530.  Do  with  iron,  531. 
Do.  with  guaiacum,  532. 

Alum,  purification  of,  242. 
Burnt,  243.  Compound, 
water  of,  607. 

Amalgama  of  tin,  313. 

Amber,  oil  and  fait  of,  178, 
206.  Purified  fait  of,  207. 
Tindureof,478.  Julep,492. 

y^mwonifl,  prepared,  221.  Wa- 
ter of,  222.  Do  of  pure, 
225.  Water  of,  acetated, 
236.  Spirit  of,  352.  Fe- 
tid fpirit  ofj  353.  Com- 
pound fpirit  of,  486.  Suc- 
cinated  do.  487.  Liniment 
of,  656.    Stronger  do.  of, 

657- 

Ammoniac,  volatile  fal,  223. 
Spirit  ef  fal,  224.  Do. 
with  quick  lime,  226.  Pre- 
pared, 221.  Vinous  fpirit  of 
ial,  352.  Iron,  274.  Cop- 


Ammoniacum,  gum  purification 
of,  n"  95.  Milk,  484.  Pla- 
fter  with  quick- filvcr,  614. 

Ammoniated  copper,  water  of, 
609. 

Andremachus,  theriaca  of,  605. 

Animal  oil,  I  76,  177. 

Animals,  analogy  between  thena 
and  vegetables,  3.  Nature 
of  the  fubftance  of,  45. 
FluiJ  parts,  46.  Oils  and 
fats  of,  47.  Mifcellaneous 
obfervations  on  feveial  fub- 
ftances  of,  48.  Earths  of, 
5'- 

Anife,  cffential  oil  of,  15S,  159. 
Anifeed,  eflential  oil  of,  159, 
161.    Compound  fpirit  of,. 

Anodyne  liniment  or  balfam, 
470.    Ointment,  661. 

Anthelmintic  powder,  549. 

Anti^ieric  fpirit,  370. 

Antihyjleric  plafter,  618. 

Antimonial  powder,  260.  Wine, 
410.    Wine  of  tartar,  411. 

Antimony,  prepared,  91.  Pre- 
parations ofj  254—271. 
Wine  of,  410.  Wine  of 
tartarized,  411.  Tinfturc 
of,  472. 

Antiphthiftcal  tinfture,  461. 

Anup/ork  ointment,  653. 


Ardent  fpirit,  n^  348. 
Aroma,  35. 
Aromatic  fpirit,  369.  Vinegai 

400.   Tindure,  424.  Foaki 

der  or  fpices,  533.   Con  fee 

tion,  602. 
Arfenic,  mineral  folution  OE 

494- 

Arum,  conferve  of,. 1 14.  Con 

pound  powder,  551. 
AJafmtida,  tindlure  of,  425. 
Afarabacca,  compound  powd< 

of,  534- 

coloured  powder  of  mc 
cury,  287. 
Attraaicns,  eledlive,  55.  Ti 
ble  of  fingle  explained,  5( 
Table,  p  29P,  &c.  Cafi 
of  double,  p.  294, 
B. 

Bachcr's  pills,  582. 

JSalm  v/ater,  342.  Compoui 
water  of,  366. 

Balfam  of  Peru,  tindlusre ,  s 
426  ;  and  of  Tolu,  42 
Traumatic,  428,  Anodyn 
470.  Saponaceous,  47 
Of  Tolu,  fyrup  of,  or  ball 
mic  fyrup,  5  lO. 

Bark,  extraft  of  Peruvian,  13 

Barley-vi^ttr,  382. 

Barley,    decoftion    of,  3? 

Compound  do.  381. 


NDEX. 

Bafil'tcon  ointment,  ti»  650. 
Baths,  64.  ♦ 

Bay  berries.,  exprefled  oil  of, 

'54-  ^  „ 

^en%oin,  41.  Flowers  of,  208. 

Compound  tinfture  of,  428. 
Miner  infufion,  392.  Win«, 

409.    Tincture,  446. 
bitumens,  50. 

Slack  currants,  infpHTated  juice 
of,  127.  Cherry-water,  337. 

Blue  plafter,  622. 
I  Biyiermg  plafter,  615. 
I  Moraxy  acid  fait  of,  246. 
I  Mougies^  678. 
I  Buckthorn,  fyrup  of,  509. 
j  Burgundy  pitch,  plafter  of,  624. 
I  Burning  of  hartfliom,  96.  Of 
[     fponge,  102. 

Sutter  of  antimony,  259. 
C, 

I  Calamine^  prepared,  92.  Ce- 
j     rate  of,  672. 
{Calcination,  89. 
Calcined  zinc,  314. 
I  'Calomel,  292. 

Camomile,  elTential  oil  of,  184. 
Flower-water,  338. 

Camphor,  34.  Water,  334. 
Liniment,  658, 

Camphorated  tinftnre  of  opium, 
456.  Spirit  of  wine,  469. 
Mixture,  479.    Spirit,  488. 

Cancer,  oiiitmcnt  for  an  ulce- 
rated, 662. 

Cantharides^  cerate  of,  67 1. 

Carbonic  acirl,  12. 

Cardamom  tinfture,  43 0.  Com- 
pound ditto,  431. 

Carmelite  water,  366. 

Caraway  Tpirit,  or  fpirltuous 
water,  355.  Effential  oil  of, 
158,  159.    Seeds,  162. 

Cafcarilla,  extra6l  of,  141. 
Tinfture  of,  432. 

CaJ^a  water,  324.  Eleftuary 
of,  591. 

Cajlor  oil,  153.  Water,  335. 
Tinfture,  433.  Compound 
ditto,  434. 

Cataplafm  of  cummin,  680.  Of 
muftard,  681. 

Catechuf  decoftion  of,  466. 
Tinfture  of,  435.  Troches 
of,  568. 

Cathartic  fait  of  Glauber,  232. 

Cauftic  ley,  214.  Strongeft 
common,  216.  Milder  dit- 
to, 218.    Lunar,  272. 

Cefhalic  or  fternutatory  pow- 
der, 534. 

Cerates,  669 — 679. 

^eruje  of  antimony,  268  ;  or 
white  lead,  307.  Acetated, 
308.     Powder  of,  535. 


PHARMACY- 


Omtmen  t  of  acetated,  n°  643. 
Ointment  of,  644- 
Chalk,  prepared,  93.  Julep, 
374.  Mixture  or  drink, 
480.  Compound  powder 
of,  &c.  and  combined  with 
opium,  538.  Troches  of, 
566. 

Chervil,  conferve  of,  1 18»  Wa- 
ter, 336. 

Chocolate  nuts,  oil  of,  155* 

Cinnamon,  cfTential  oil  of,  185. 
Water,  323.  Spirit  of,  or 
fpirituouG  water,  356.  Tinc- 
ture of,  436.  Compound 
ditto,  437.    Syrup  of,  517. 

Cloves  of  july flower,  fyrup  of, 
498.    EfTcnlial  oil  of,  183. 

Clyjler,  decoftion  for,  376. 

Coccidt  pills,  573. 

C-oicoihar  of  vitriol,  280. 

Colchicum^  403.   Syrup  of,  499. 

Colocynth  tinfture,  '473.  Pills 
with  aloes,  573. 

Colombo,  tinfture  of,  438. 

Coloquintida,  compound  extra/Sl 

of,  135- 

Comminution,  87. 
Common  deco6lion,378.  Plafter, 
620. 

Con/edion,  japonic,  594.  Of 
various  kinds,  601 — 606. 

Conferves,  1 08  —  1 2 1 . 

Contrayerva,  compound  pow- 
der of,  537. 

Copper,  preparations  of,  and 
zinc,  314 — 319.  Volatile 
tindiure  of,  474.  Pills,  574. 
Water  of  ammoniated,  609. 

Cordial  electuary  or  confection, 
603, 

Corn  plafter,  629. 

Corro'five  fuhliniate  of  mercury, 
290.  Solution  of,  29 1.  Red 
of,  296.  Pills  of,  586. 
Plafter  of,  631. 

Coventry  remedy,  559. 

Crabs  claws,  compound  pow- 
der of,  536. 

Crocus  of  antimony,  257.  O- 
pening  and  aftringent  of 
iron,  282. 

CryftaUi%ation,  80. 

Cummin,  cataplafm  of,  680. 
Plaftrr,  617. 

Curd,  alum,  682. 

Cwrron/j,  black, infpifiated  juice 
of,  1 27.  Syrup  of  black,  502. 
D. 

JD-andelion,  extradl  of,  147. 
Deadly  nightihade  plaftc>-,  628. 
DecoSions      and  infuiions, 

371—407. 
Defenjive  plafter,  627. 
D^mocratts,  confcdion  of^  605. 


Depuraiioftt  n*  79. 

Diacqffta,  deftuary  of,  591. 

Diacodium,  503. 

Digejlion,  long,extra^a  by,  1 32. 

Digejlive  powder,  552.  Oint- 
ment, 663. 

Dill  or  dill  feed  water,  322. 

Dtfti/lation,  83.  General  rules 
for  that  of  the  officinal  fim- 
ple  waters,  320. 

Dtjlilled  water,  321.  Spiiits, 

347- 

Dovers  powder,  539. 

Drying  of  moift  bodies,  86.  Of 

herbs  and  flower«,  97.  Of 

fquills,  loi. 
Dyfenteric  powder,  553. 
E. 

Earths,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral,  51.  Alkaline,  dif- 
folved  by  acids,  75. 

^gg  oW,  157. 

Egyptian  ointment,  660. 

E later ium,  1^6.   Peels  of,  583. 

Elderberry,  infpiffated  juice  of, 
126. 

Elder  ointment,  651.  Flower 
water,  345. 

Eleffuaries,  590 — 601.  Gene- 
ral rules  for  making,  590. 

Elemi,  ointment  of,  645. 

Elixir,  vitriolic,  of  aloes,  423. 
Stomachic,  446.  Of  guaia- 
cum,  447.  Volatile  of  ditto, 
448.  Paregoric,  456.  Of 
aloes  and  rhubarb,  called 
/acred  elixir,  458.  Of  health, 
4<)2.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 
467.    Sweet  ditto,  468. 

Elm,  decoAion  of,  387. 

Emetic  fyrup,  518. 

Emuljion,  common,  482.  A- 
rabic,  483.  Simple  oily,  or 
volatile  oily,  489. 

Ens  Veneris,  275. 

Epifpajlic  ■pMitr,  61$.  Oint- 
ment from  infufion  of  can- 
tharides,  640.  Ditto  from 
powder  of  ditto,  641. 

Epithems,  679 — 683. 

EJfential  o\h,  158 — 196. 

Ether,  vitriolic,  fpirit  of,  349 
and  350.  Nitrous  fpirit  of, 
351.  Compound  fpirit  of 
vitriolic,  485.    Julep,  491, 

Ethiopic  pills,  570. 

Evaporation,  82. 

Exprejfed,  &c.  oils,  15 1 — 1 5  8. 

ExpreJJion,  85. 

Exficcation,  86.  Of  herbs  and 
flowers,  97.  Of  fqullls,  loi. 

Extraaion,  77,  78. 

ExtraSion  of  pulps,  I OO.  Of 
mucilage,  107. 

ExtraSs  and  refins,  128— -151. 
3K  3 
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F. 

Far  may  42. 

Fennel  feeds,  elTential  oil  of, 
186.    Water,  325. 

Fenugreek,  plafter  of,  632. 

Fermentation,  9.  Different 
ftages  of,  10,  11.  Vinous, 
produd  of,  14,  15.  Ace- 
tous, 16,  17.  Putrefaftive, 
18,  19. 

Fetid  tindlure,   425.  Pills, 

5H4.    Plafter,  6 1 8. 
Filings  of  iron  purified,  104^ 
Fire,  application  of,  important 

in  pharmaceutical  apparatus, 

57. 

Fixed  air,  nature  of,  54. 
Flowers  and  herbs,  drying  of, 

97.    Of  benzoin,  208.  Of 

sine,  315, 
Fluids,  meafurea  of  the  weights 

of,  table  of,  70, 
Flies,  tinfture  of  Spanifii,  429. 

Plafter  of,  615.  Ointment 

of,  640.    Cerate  of,  671. 
Fomentation,  decodion  for,  377. 
Foftle  tar,  oil  of,  173.  Fixed 

foflile  alkaline  fait  purified, 

220. 

Frankincenfe  plafter,  626. 
Fumigatien  powder,  554. 
Furnaces, ^S,^g,  60,61,62,  63, 
Fu/ion,  88. 

G. 

Galbanum,  tindure  of,  445. 

Gamboge  pills,  585. 

Gar/zc,  fyrup  of,  515.  Oxy. 
mel  of,  527. 

Gentian,  compound  tinfture  of, 
446.  ExtraAof,  134.  Com* 
pound  infufion  of,  392. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  512. 

Glafs  veffels,  65.  Coated,  66. 
Of  antimony,  2^)6.  Cerate«l 
glafs  of  ditto,  267. 

Gibber,  cathartic  fait  of,  2321 

Guaiacum,  elixir  of,  447. 

Gum,  37.  Ammoniacum,  pu- 
rification of,  95.  Pills,  57  J. 
PIaft«r,  621. 

Gam-arablc,  mucilage  of,  389. 

G«ffi-kIno,  tindure  of,  451. 

Gwm-refin,  38. 

Gww-tragacanth,  mucilage  of, 
390. 

Gww-guaiaeum,  tinfture  of, 
448. 

Gumsy  eleftuary  for  the,  596. 
H. 

Hemorrhoidal  ointment,  664. 

Hartjhorn,  burning  of,  96, 
Volatile  liquor,  fait  and  oil 
of,  227.  Decodion  of,  373. 

Hellebore,  decoftion  of,  37.9. 
Tinfture  of  black,  449.  E)o» 
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of  White,  466.  Ointment  of 

white,  64.6, 
Hemlock,  infpiffated  juice  of, 

n°  126.    Flatter,  630. 
Henbane  plaftcr,  633. 
Hepar.    See  Sulphur,  &c. 
Herbs  aad  flowers,  drying  of, 

Si- 
Hips,  conferve  of,  1 15. 

Hogs  hrd  and  muttonfuct, 
preparation  of,  94.  Oint- 
ment of,  636. 

Honeys,  the  purifying  of,  98. 
Medicated,  520 — 529. 

.^or/^- radifh,  compouiid  fpirit 
of,  364. 

Horns,  redlfied  oil  of,  177. 

Hydrogene,  1 9. 

Hyofcyamus,  oil  of,  156. 

Hyjfop  water,  340. 

^ahp,  extraft  of,  142.  Tinc- 
ture of,  450.  Compound 
powder  of,  54a.  Pills,  577. 

Jamaica  pepper,  effential  oil 
of,  160.  172.  Spirituous 
water  of,  362. 

yaponic  tindture,  435.  Elec- 
tuary or  confeftion,  594. 

Infants,  powder  for,  55'5. 

Jnfujions  and  decoftions, 
371—407. 

Jnfpiffated  ]mcti,  123 — 128. 

Ipecacuanha,  wine  or  tinfture 
of,  413.  Compound  pow- 
der of,  539. 

Iron,  ptirified  filings  of,  104. 
Ruft  of,  prepared,  J05. 
Scales  of,  purified,  106. 
Preparations  of,  274 — 283. 
Wine  of,  412.  TinAurc  of, 
443.  Filings  prepared,  276. 

^uice,  compound,  of  fcurvy- 
grafg,  122.  Infpiflated  of 
the  elder-berry,  124.  Dit- 
to of  wolfs-bane,  125.  Dit- 
to of  hemlock,  126.  Ditto 
of  black  currants  and  lemons, 
127. 

Jukes,  cxpreffion  of,  85.  Na- 
ture of,  and  way  of  ob- 
taining, 121.  Infpiflated, 
123 — 128. 

Julep  acid,  490.  jEther,  491. 
Amber,  492.  Saline  mix- 
ture, or  julep,  493. 

^tt/y-flower,  fyrup  of,  clove  of, 

498- 

Juniper-berry,  eflential  oil  of, 
159,  160,  169.  Compound 
fpirit  of,  or  compound  juni- 
per-water, 357. 

K. 

Kali,  prepared,  210.  Water 
of)  212.  Ditto  of  purci  213. 
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Pure,  2 1 5.  Lime  with,  2 1 7. 
Vitriolated,  228.  Acetated 
234.    Tartarized,  238. 
Kermes  mineral,  269. 

Lac,  tinfture  of,  476. 

Ladanitm  plafter,  619. 

Lard,  hog's,  and  mutton-fuet, 
preparation  of,  94.  Oint- 
ment of,  636. 

Laudanum,  liquid,  455. 

Lavender,  effential  oil  of,  1 59. 
Ditto  of  the  flowering  tops 
of,  160.  Ditto  of  flowers, 
163.  Simple  fpirit  of,  358. 
Compound  tindture  of  fpirit 
of,  452. 

Laurel  ointment,  665. 

Lead,  preparations  of,  305 — 
311.  Vinegar  of,  402. 
Troches  of  red,  567. 

Leaves  of  wood-forrel,  conferve 
oS  109.  Of  fpearmint,  con- 
ferve of,  113. 

Z,f/non-juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 

Z/^OTonj,  infpiflated  juice  of,  i  27. 
Efr:nce  of,  182.  Peel-wa- 
ter. 331- 

Lenient  Iin£tus,  600. 

Lenitive  eleftuary,  593. 

Ley,  cauft^ic,  214. 

Z/^-of-the-valley  water,  341. 

Lime  with  pure  kali,  217. 

Lime-water,  398. 

LinSus,  lenient,  600. 

Liniments,  anodyne,  470.  Sa- 
ponaceous, 471.  And  oint- 
ments, 635 — 669. 

Z/^-falve,  677. 

Liquorice,  refined,  150.  Tro- 
ches of,  562. 

Litharge,»cetited  water  of,  3 10. 
Compound  ditto,  610.  Pla- 
ftcr, 620.  Ditto  with  gum, 
621.  Ditto  with  quickfil- 
ver,  622.  Ditto  with  refin, 
623%    Cerate  of,  673. 

Log-wood,  extradl  of,  137- 

Long  digeftion,  on  extradh  by, 
132. 

Za«ar  cauftic,  272,  Pills,  273. 
M. 

Mace,  exprefl"ed  oil  of,  154. 

Eflential  ditto,  188. 
Mad-dog,  powder  to  prevent 

the  poifon  of  the  bite,  550. 
Magnejia,2^% — 250.  Troches, 

of,  566. 
Manna,  cleft uary  of,  597. 
Marjoram,  ei^ientisXoiloi,  189. 
Mar/hmallo'UM,   decoAion  of, 

372.     Syrup  of,  497. 
MartiaI&ovrtrs,2']  ^.  ^thiops, 

281, 


M   A   C  Y. 

Meadow  faffron,  oxymel  oF, 
n=  524. 

Meafures  in  pharmacy,  69.  Ta- 
ble of  the  weights  of  diffe- 
rfnt  fluid  ones,  70. 

Meconium,  fyrup  of,  503. 

Medicated  wines,  407 — 419. 
Waters, 606 — 613.  Honeys, 
520  —  5  29. 

Melampodium,  tinfture  of,  449. 

Menjlrua,  principal,  for  folu- 
tion,  72,  &c. 

Mercury,  preparations  of,  283 
— 305.  Pills  of  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of,  586. 

Mercurial  pills,  576.  Or  blue 
plafter,  622. 

Melallk  fubftances  diflblved  by 
acids,  75. 

Metals,  52. 

MUk,  fait  or  fugar  of,  244. 

Almond,  482.  Ammonia- 

cum,  484. 
Millipeds,  preparation  of,  99. 

Conferve  of,  1 19.  Wine  of, 

414- 

Mindererus,  fpirit  of,  237. 
Minerals,  49.    Mineral  eartha, 

51.    Mineral  kermes,  269. 

Mineral  folution  of  arfenic, 

494. 

Minium-  See  Lead,  &c. 

Mint,  garden,  eflential  oil  of 
the  herbs  of,  160.  Ditto  of 
leaves  of  common,  165. 

Mithridate,  605. 

Mixture,  faiine  or  julep,  493. 

Mixtures  of  various  kinds,  4^9 
—495- 

Mucilage,  extraftion  of,  103. 
Of  ftarch,  388.  Of  gum- 
arabic,  389.  Plafter  of,  632. 
Of  gum  tragacantb,  390.  Of 
quince  feed,  391. 

^w/3(?rr);  juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 

Muriated    antimony,  258. 
Quickfilver,  289.  Mild  mu- 
riated ditto,  294. 

Muriatic  acid,  199. 

Muji,  tinfture  of,  453.  Mix- 
ture of,  481. 

Mu/lard  cataplafm  of,  681. 

Mutton  fuet  and  hog's  lard,  pre- 
paration of,  90. 

Myrrh,  gummy extraft of,  145. 
Tinfture  of,  454.  Com- 
pound powder  of,  541.  Pills 
of  aloes  wich,  572. 
N. 

Natron,  25.  Prepared,  219. 
Vitriolated,  231.  Tartari- 
zed, 240. 

Night-Jhade,  plaftcr  of  deadly, 
628. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony,  256. 


Silver,  271.  Red  quickfilvei 
295.  ,  Ointmeet  of  quick 
filver,  648. 

Nitre,  purified,  233.  Vinou 
acid,  or  dulcified  fpirit  oi 
357.  Troches  of,  564, 

Nitt  ous  zcid,  197.  Weak,  igi 
Ether,  fpfrit  g^,  351.  Pov» 
der,  556.  Eleiftuary,  598. 

Nutmegs,  eflential  «3il  of,  190* 
Spirit  of,  or  fpirituous  nut 
meg- water,  361 

Nux  vomica,  tinfture  of,  477i 

Odorous  principle  of  vegetables; 
35- 

0/7  of  almonds,  152.  Of  hart 
fliorn,  227. 

Oils,  sro{s;  29.  EflTential,  31, 
32,  33.  Of  vegetables,  rec-i 
tified  fpirit  of  wine  a  men. 
ftruum  for,  73.  Of  the  mi- 
neral kinsj^dom,  49.  Diflblv< 
various  fubflrances,  74.  DiC 
folved  by  alkaline  lixivia,  76, 
ExpreflcJ,  &c.  151 — 158, 
Eflential,  &c.  158 — 196, 
Salt  and  oil  of  amber,  178. 
206. 

Ointments  and  liniments,  63  C— 

669. 

Olives,  exprefled  oil  of,  15^. 

Onion  ointment,  668. 

Opiate  powder,  542. 

Opium,  purified,  144.  £xtra(9 
of,  prepared  by  long  dige- 
ftion, 1 45.  Tinfture  of,  455:, 
Camphorated  tinfture  ofj 
456.  Pills,  579.  Confec- 
tion of,  604. 

Orange-peel,  confft-ve  of  the 
yellow  rind  of  that  of  Se- 
ville,  112.  Water,332,368. 
Tinfture  of,  439.  Syrup  of. 

500.  M 

Orange-Mr\9,  eflential  oil  <M 

Origanum,  eflential  oil  of,  i  y.M 
Ditto  of  leaves  of,  166.  9 

Oxymel  of  verdegrife,  523.  Ol 
meadow  faff'ron,  524.  OJ 
fquills,  525.    Simple,  526. 
Of  garHc,  527.  Pedoral, 
528. 

P. 

Pabulum  of  vegetables,  4. 

Pacijic  pills,  579. 

Palm,  exprefled  oil  of,  154. 

Panacea  of  antimony,  270. 

Paregoric  elixir,  456. 

/*f<Sori// oxymel,  528.  White 
troche-i,  r6i.  Black  ditto, 
562  'i'roches  with  opium, 
563. 

Pennyroyal^  eflential  oil  of,  15^ 
DittQ 
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Oitts  of  leaves  of,  167.  Wa- 
:er,  329.    Spint  0^,^63. 
bpermint,  effential  oil  of,  1  S9» 
160.     Ditto  of  leaves,  164. 

Water,  326-    Spirit  of,  or 

fpirituous  water,  359 

T«,  tinfture  of  the  balfam  of, 

426. 

jrwwflnbark,  extract  of,  138, 
140  Ditto  with  refin,  139. 
Decoclion  of,  375.  Infu- 

ifion  of,  404.    Tinfture  of, 

1440.  Compound  ditto,  441. 
Purging  powder,  557. 

!i&flrw2flfj' defined,  i.  ObjeAs 

'  of,  2. 

'i/Zf,  lunar,  273.    Of  various 

kin  Is,  and  general  rules  for 

making,  569 — 590. 
'imtntOi  or  all-fpice,  fpirit  of, 

362  ;  or  fpirituous  Jamaica 

pepper  water,  ibid, 
ifch,  plafter  of  Burgundy,  624. 

Plafter,  634 
\JantSy  differ  in  the' different 

periods  of  their  growth,  6. 
I  Different  part  of  the  fame 

plant  of  different  qualities,  7. 
'/ajers,  6 1 3— 635. 
'oJ)py^  fyrup  of  white,  5°5* 

Ditto  of  red,  504. 
'etq/h,  23.  _ 
'oivder,  antimonial,  260.  A  Ih- 

coloured  of  mercury,  287. 
^<wders,  manner  of  making, 

and  various  kinds  of,  529 — 

560. 

'oiudered  tin,  3 1 2. 

'recipitatioriy  8  1  • 

Veparationoi  fubftances  not  fo- 
luble  in  water,  90,  &c.  Of 
hog's  lard  and  mutton-fuet, 

94.  Of  millipede,  99. 
Prepared  antimony,  91.  Ca- 
lamine, 92.  Chalk,  93.  Ruft 
orfliavingsof  iron,lo5.  Kafi, 
210.  Natron,  219.  Am- 
monia, 22  I. 

}refs,  ufe  of,  in  expreffing  jui- 
ces, 85. 

^ulps  extra Aion,  ico. 

Purging  Peruvian  powder,  557. 

Purification  of  gum  ammoniac, 

95.  Of  honey>  98.  Offto- 
rax,  103.    OF  alum,  242, 

}urified  filings  of  iron,  104. 
Scales  of  iron,  106.  Opium, 
144.  Fixed  foffile  alkaline 
fait,  270.  Nitre,  233.  Sal 
ammoniac,  2^.7. 

\utrefaaive  fermentation,  18, 


^uajfiay  tin£i:v!re  of,  475. 
W/yi/wr,  purified,  284.  A- 
"cetated,  285.  Calcined,  286. 
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With  chalk,  288.  Murlated, 
2 89.  Mild  muriatcd,  294. 
Kfx\  nitrated,  295.  White 
calx  of,  297.  Withfulphur, 
299.  Red  fulphuratcd,  301. 
Vitriolated,  302.  Syrup  of, 
519.  Pilis,  576.  Ointment 
of  the  white  calx  of,  638. 
Stronger  ditto,  647.  Weak- 
er ditto,  ibid ;  or  blue  oint- 
ment, ibid.  Ointment  of  ni- 
trated, 648. 
^ince-feedi  mucilage  of,  391. 
R. 

Rafpherry  juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 

ReSified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  men- 
flruum  for  effential  oils  and 
refins  of  vegetables,  73.  On 
extradls  with,  130.  Oil 
of  turpentine,  175.  Oil 
of  horns,  177.  Oil  of 
amber,  179. 

Red  nitrated  quickfilvcr,  295. 
Corrofive  or  precipitated  mer- 
cury, 7.96.  Lead,  306.  Pop- 
py fyiip,  504- 

Refined  liquorice,  150. 

Refinsy  36.  Extracts,  &c.  1 28 
— 151.  Refinous  fubftan- 
ces diffolved  by  alkaline  lix- 
ivia, 76.  Extraft  of  Peru- 
vian bark  with,  139.  Oint- 
ment  of  yellow,  650.  Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 

Rhodium,  effential  oil  of,  187. 

i?/^«<5flr3,infufionof,  397.  Wine 
of,  415.  Various  tinftures 
of,  457.    Elixir  of,  458. 

Rochel  237. 

Rob,  or  infpiifated  juice  of  el- 
der berries,  1 24. 

Ro/ssj  infufion  of,  396.  Con- 
ferve  of  the  buds  of  red, 
in.  Vitriolated  conferve 
of,  120.  Tindure  of,  396. 
Vinegar  of,  401-  Syrup  of 
p:ile,  505.  Of  dry,  506. 
Honey  of,  5'2i.  Water,  330. 

Rofemary.  effential  oil  of,  159. 
Ditto  of  tops  of,  160,  1 68. 
Spirit  of,  365. 

Rue,  effential  oilof,.i9f.  Wa- 
ter, 34  3- 

iJtt/aj  pills,  572. 

Rufi  of  iron,  prepared,  105^ 
276. 

S. 

Saffron,  tindure  of,  441.  Sy- 
rup of,  501.  Oxymel  of 
meadow,  524;, 

Sage  water,  346. 

Sal  ammoniac,  volatile,  223.  Spi- 
rit of,  22+.  Ditto  with 
quicklime,  226. 

Sa/ine  mixture  or  julep,  493. 

Sa/i.  and  oil  .  of  amber,  178, 
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206.  Purified  ditto  of  am- 
ber, 207.  Of  tartar,  209. 
Fixed  vegetable  alkaline, 
211.  Fixed  foflile  alkalized, 
purified,  220.  Of  harts- 
horn, 227.  Of  many  vir- 
tues, 230.  Cathartic  of  Glau- 
ber, 232.  Rochel,  241.  Or 
fugar  of  milk,  244.  Of 
forrd,  245.  Acid  of  bo- 
rax, 246.  Ammoniac,  pu- 
rified, 247.  Offilver,  272. 
Of  fteel,  279,  &c. 

Sa/ls,  and  faline  preparations 
of  vegetables,  p.  273,  no  39, 
40,  41.  Alkaline,  diffolved 
by  acids,  75.  Chapter  on> 
&c.  196  —248. 

Salve  for  lips,  677. 

Sap  of  vegetables,  28. 

•S'rt//>/6/>tf -coloured  water,  609. 

Saponaceous  bnlfam  or  liniment» 
471.    Plafter,  675. 

Sarfiaparilla,  decodlion  of,  384. 
Compound  ditto,  385. 

Sqfafras  root,  effential  oil  of, 
159,  and  170. 

Saturnine  ointment,  643. 

Savin,  effential  oilof,  160.  Dit- 
to of  leaves  of,  171.  Water, 
344.  Compound  tinfture  of, 
459- 

Savory,  effential  oil  of,  1 92. 
Scales  of  iron  purified,  106. 
Scammony,  compound  powder 
of,  543.    Ditto  with  aloes, 

544.  Dicto  with  calomel, 

545.  Eleftuary  of,  592. 
Scurvy-grafis,  fpirit  of,  367. 
Sebaceous  matter,  30. 
Seneka,  decodtiion  of,  386. 
Senna,  extraft  of,  143.  Simple 

infufion  of,  393.  Tartarized 
ditto,  394.  Infufion  of  ta- 
marinds with,  395-  TinAure- 
of,  462.  Compound  powder 
of,  546,  Eleftuary  of,  593. 

Seville  orange-peel,  conferve  of 
the  yellow  rind  of,  1 1  2. 

Shavings  of  ruft  of  iron,  prepa- 
red, 105. 

Silvery  preparations  of,  271  — 
^74-  . 

Simple  ointment,  636.  Lini- 
ment, 655.  Cerate,  670. 
conferve  of,  116. 

Snale-root,  tinAure  of,  463. 

Soap  pills,  588.  Plafter,  62  f. 
Liniment,659.  Cerate,  675. 

Soda,  25.  Vitriolated,  232. 
I     Tartarized,  241. 

Solids,  fublimation  of,  84. 

Solution,  in  the  humid  and  dry- 
v^ay,  71.     Principal  men- 
ffrua  for,  72.    Simple  mer- 
curial, 3c  4.    Mineral  of  ail 


445? 

fentc,  494. 

Soot,  tinfture  of,  444.' 

Sorrel,  fait  of,  245. 

Spanijh  flies,  tincture  of,  429, 
Plafter  of,  615.  Ointment 
of,  640.    Cerate  of,  671. 

Spearmint,  conferve  of  the  leaves 
of,  113.  Effential  oilof, 
159.  Water,  327.  Spirit 
of,  360. 

Spermaceti,  ointment  of,  652> 
Cerate  of,  676. 

Spices,  aromaticj  533. 

Spirit  of  wine  reftified,  a  men-- 
ttruum  for  effential  oils  or  re» 
fins  of  vegetables,  73.  Oa..^ 
extrafts  with,  1 30.   On  ex- 
tradls with  and  water,  131. 
Spirit  of  fill  ammoniac,  224.^ . 
Ditto  with  quicklime,  226. 
Of  Minc'ererus,  237.  Cam- 
phorated of  wine,  469.  Com- 
pound of  vitriolic  ether,  485'« 
Ditto  of  ammonia,  486.  Sue— 
cinated  ditto  of  ammonias^.. 
487.  Volatile  aromatic,  &c» 
486.    Camphorated,  488. 

Spirits,  diftilled,  347 — 37 1. 

Sponge,  burning  of,  102.  Pow* 
der,  559. 

Squills,  drying  of,  loi.  Con- 
ferve of,  117.    Vinegar  of^ 
399.  Wine  of,  417.  Tinc-^ 
ture  of,  460.  Syrup  of,  507. 
Honey  of,  522.  Oxymel? 
of,  525.    Pills,  580. 

Starch,     mucilage    of,  388»- 
Trochea  of,  561. 

Sleel,  fait  of,  279. 

Sternutatory  or  cephalic  pow»  - 
der,  534. 

Sticking  plafter,  623; 

Stomachic  elixir,  446.  Pilis,f8r» 

Storax,  purification  of,  103. 
Pills,  5 89.  Ointment  of, 667* 

Siratvberry  water,  339. 

Strengthening  plafter,  627. 

Styptic  powder,  547. 

Sublimate  corrofive  of  mercury,  , 
293.    Solution  of  it,  29  u 
Pills  of,  586. 

Sublimation,  84. 

Subfiances  not  foluble  in  watefj  . 
preparation  of,  90,  &c. 

Suet,  mutton  and  hog's  lardy  . 
preparation  of,  94. 

Sudor fic  powder,  539. 

Sugctr,  or  fait  of  milk,  244  ;  or  ' 
fait  of  lead,  309. 

Sulphur  diffolved  by  alkaline  H" 
xivia,  76.  ^Preparations  of 
25c,  &c.  Precipitated  of 
antimony,  261.  Gol.lm  of  ' 
antimony,  262..  With  quick- 
filvcr, 299.  Troches  ofj  , 
56 j.  Ointment,  653. 


Sweet  mercury,  no  293. 
Syrup,  fimplc  or  common,  ^08. 
Syrups  of  various  forts,  495— 
520. 

T. 

Vaile  of  affinities,  p.  290 — 
294.  Of  the  weights  of  feme 
fluid  meafures,  n°  70.  Of 
^quantity  of  eficntial  oil  ob- 
tained from  various  vegeta- 
bles, 1Q5.  p.  331,  &c.  Of 
quantity  of  opium  and  mer- 
cury in  the  different  compofi- 
•tions  of  the  London  and  E>- 
dinburgh  colleges,  683. 

5'(3manW/,{nfufionof,  with  fen- 

na,  39^. 
,^anjy,  eflential  oil  of,  193. 

3'ar,  oil  of  foffile,  173.  Pills, 
587.    Ointment,  649. 

Tlflr-water,  405. 

Tartar,  cryftallized  afid  of, 
203.  Diftilled  ditto  of,  204. 
■Salt  of,  209.  Vitriolated, 
229.  Regenerated,  235. 
Soluble,  239.  Emetic,  264. 
Antimonial  wine  of,  411. 

'J'artarized  kali,  238.  Vege- 
table fixed  alkali,  239.  Na- 
tron, 240.  Soda,  241.  An- 
timony, 263.  Iron,  277. 
Antimony,  wine  of,  411. 

Verelenthinate  elcftuary,  599. 

Thebaic  powder,  558.  Pills, 
579.    Eleftuary,  604. 

Ther'taca  of  Andromachu8,6o5. 

Tin,  preparations  of,  311  — 
314.    Eleduary,  595. 

TinSure,  facred  or  aloetic  wine, 
408  ;  or  wine  of  ipecacuan- 
ha, 41 3. 

"^inSures  of  various  kinds,  419 
—479. 
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Tobacco  wine,n°4i6.  Ointment 
of,  666. 

Tolu,  tinfture  of  the  balfam  of, 
427.    Syrup  of  ditto,  510. 

Tragacanth,  compound  pow- 
der, 548. 

Traumatic  balfam,  428. 

Treacle,  Venice,  60 

Troches,  rules  for  making,  asd 
various  kinds  of,  560 — 369. 

Troy  weight,  68. 

Turbith  mineral,  303. 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  1 74.  Rec- 
tified ditto,  175. 

T-ntty  ointment,  654. 

V. 

Valerian^  tinAure  of,  464.  Vo- 
latile d-itto,  465. 

Vegetables:  analogy  between 
them  and  animals,  3.  Pa- 
bulum of,  4.  Influence  of 
foil,  climate,  light,  and  heat 
upon,  5.  Ol^noxious  to  dif- 
eafe  and  death,  8.  Produft 
of,  by  vinous  fermentation, 
14,  15.  By  acetous  fer- 
mentation, 16,  17.  By 
putrefaftion,  18,  19.  By 
fire,  20—42.  Sap  of,  28. 
Grofs  oils  of,  29.  Ef- 
fential  oils  of,  31.  Seba- 
ceous matter  of,  30.  Na- 
ture of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of,  43.  Praftical  obfer- 
vations  on,  44.  Earths  of,  51. 

Vegetable  alkali,  24.  Fixed 
vegetable  alkaline  fait,  2t  i. 

Venice  treacle,  605. 

Veratrum,  tinAure  of,  466, 

Verdigrife,  oxymel  of,  523. 
Ointment  of,  637. 

Vejfels,  glafs,  naked  and  coat- 
ed, 65,  66.    Cautions  with 
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refpeft  to  the  matter  of  oilier 
veflels,  Xi'>  67. 

Vinegary  17.  Diftilled,  200. 
Concentrated,  201.  Of 
Squills,  399.  Aromatic, 
400.  Of  rofes,  401.  Of 
lead,  402.  Of  colchicum, 
403.    Syrup  of,  496. 

fermentation,  ti.  Pro- 
duA  of  14,  15.  Acid  of 
nitre,  351.  ^Spirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  3^2.  ' 

Violets,  fyrup  of,  511. 

Vitrified  antimony,  265. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  279.  Colco- 
thar  of,  280.  White,  3  16. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of,  349.  A- 
cid  elixir  of,  467.  Sweet 
ditto,  468. 

Vitriolated  conferve  of  rofea, 
120.  Kali,  228.  Tartar, 
229.  Natron,  231.  Soda, 
232.  Purified  zinc,  water 
of  —  zinc  with  camphor, 
611. 

Vitriolic  acid,  weak,  196.  Ether 
fpiiit  of,  ■^49.  Acid,  vi- 
nous, tb.  Ether,  or  ethereal 
liquor,  350.  Elixir  of  aloes, 
423.  Ether,  compound  fpi- 
rit of,  485.  Water,  612. 

Ulcerated  cancer,  ointment  for, 
662. 

Volatile  fal  ammoniac,  223. 
Liquor,  fait,  and  oil  of 
hartfhorn,  227.  Elixir  of 
guaiacum,  448. 

Vomica,  nux,  tinflure  of,  477. 
W. 

Waters,  fimple  diftilled,  319 — 
347.  Medicated,  606 — 64  3. 

Water,  a  principal  menftruura 
in  pharmacy,  72.  Subftaii- 
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ces  not  foliible  in  prepai 
tion  of,  vfi  90,  Sec  Extras 
with,  128.  And  rules  f 
making  extrafts  with,  12 
Aerated,  205.  Of  ka 
212.  Of  pure  ditto,  21 
Of  ammonia,  222.  Of  pu 
ammoni,^,  225.  Of  acet 
ted  litharge,  310. 

Wax,  oil  of,  194.  PIaft< 
6r6.    Ointment,  642. 

Weights,  two  kinds  of,  ufed,  ( 
Table  of  the  weights  of  d 
ferent  fluid  meafures,  70, 

White  precipitate  of  mercur 
298.  Vitriol,  316.  Lil 
water,  341.  Poppy,  fyn 
of,  503.    Ointment,  644. 

Wine,  various  kinds  of,  i 
Re6lified  fpirit  of,  a  mc 
ftruum  for  eflential  oils  or  1 
fins  of  vegetables,  73.  Oil  ( 

180.  Medicated,  407 — 41 
Camphorated  fpirit  of,  461 

Wolfsbane,  infpiflated  juice  < 
125. 

Woodforrel,  conferve  of  t 
leaves  of,  108. 

Woods,  decoAion  of,  383. 

Wormvjood,  conferve  of  t 
tops  of  fea,  110.  Extrs 
of,  146.     Effential  oil  ( 

181.  Tindlure  of,  420. 

Y. 

Tellotv  ointment,  648.  ReJ 
ointment  of,  650.  Cers 
of  ditto,  674. 

Z. 

Zedoary  wine,  4 1 8. 

Zinc,  preparations  of,  andcc 
pcr,3i4— 319.  Waterof, 
triolated,  with  caraphor,6  ] 
Ointment  of  the  calx  of,  6; 


Pharos. 
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PHAROS,  (Homer,  Strabo,  &c.),  a  fmall  oblong 
''  ifland,  adjoining  to  the  continent  of  Egypt,  over- 
againft  Alexandria.  On  this  ifland  flood  a  cognominal 
light-tower,  of  four  fides,  each  fide  a  ftadium  in  length ; 
and  the  tower  fo  high  as  to  be  fcen  100  miles  off.  Some 
affirm,  each  of  its  four  corners  refted  on  a  large  fea- 
crab  of  glafs  or  of  hard  tranfparent  ft;one  of  Ethiopia 
or  Memphis.  Others  imagine  the  crabs  were  only 
added  externally  to  the  bafe  by  way  of  ornament,  or 
as  emblematical  of  its  fituation  and  ufe.  The  archited 
was  Soft;rates  the  Cnidian,  as  appears  by  an  infcription 
on  the  tower,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  laid 
out  800  talents  upon  it.  On  account  of  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  the  entrance  to  which  was  difiicult  and 
dangerous,  the  Pharos  wa8  called  the  key  of  the  Egyp- 
tian fea,  or  even  of  Egypt  itfelf  (Lucan)  :  and  Pharos^ 
from  being  a  proper  name,  is  become  m  appellative  to 
•€eaote  all  light-houfes. 
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Pharos,  or  Phare,  a  light-houfe  ;  a  pile  raifed  near 
a  port,  where  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to* 
guide  and  direft  veffela  near  at  hand.  The  pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  in  the  i/Iand  of  Pharos,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  was  anciently  very  famous,  infomuch  as  to 
communicate  its  name  to  all  the  reft.  This  moft  mag- 
nificent tower  confifted  of  feveral  ftories  and  galleries, 
with  a  lantern  at  top,  in  which  a  light  being  conti- 
nually burning,  might  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fea, 
and  along  the  coaft.  It  was  accounted  one  of  the 
fcven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  by  the  famed 
architeA  Softrates,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  or,  according 
to  fome,  by  Deiphanes,  the  father  of  Softrates ;  and 
coft  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  800  talents.  The  feveral 
ftories  were  adorned  with  columns,  balluftrades,  galle- 
ries of  the  fineft  marble  and  workmanfliip ;  to  which 
fome  add,  that  the  architeft  had  contrived  to  faften 
fome  lookkig-glaffes  fo  artificially  againft  the  higheft 

galleries, 


Phai 
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irpar,  galleries,  that  one  could  fee  in  thera  all  the  Ihips  that 
falia.  faijed  on  the  fea  for  a  great  way.  Inftead  of  which 
noble  ftrufture,  one  fees  now  only  a  kind  of  irregular 
caftle,  without  ditches  or  outworks  of  any  ftrength,  the 
■whole  being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  ftands,  and  which  it  feemR  is  no 
higher  than  that  which  it  (hould  command.  Out  of 
the  midft  of  this  clumfy  building  rifes  a  tower,  which 
ferves  for  a  light-houfe,  but  which  hath  nothing  of  the 
fceauty  and  grandeur  of  the  old  one.  The  Colofl'ua  of 
Rhodes  alfo  ferved  as  a  pharos. 

PHARPAR,  or  Pharphar,  is  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Damafcus,  or  rather  it  is  an  arm  of  the  Barrady  or 
Chryforrhoas,  which  waters  the  city  of  Damafcus  and 
the  country  about  it  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  "  Are  not  Aba- 
ca and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damafcus,  better  than  all 
the  waters  of  Ifrael  ?"  The  river  of  Damafcus  has  its 
fountain  in  the  mountains  of  Libanus.  At  its  approach 
to  the  city  it  is  divided  into  three  arms,  one  of 
which  psffes  through  Damafcus.  The  ether  two 
water  the  gardens  round  about,  and  then  reuniting, 
they  lofc  themfelves  at  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
city,  towards  the  north-  See  Maundrell^s  Trwutls 
from  AhppQ  to  "Jerujakm  ;  fee  alfo  the  articles  Abana 
jvnd  Damascus. 

PHARSALIA,  Pharsalium,  Pharfalm^  or 
Pharfalos,  (anc.  geog  j,  a  town  of  the  Phthiotis,  a 
iiftritl  of  Theff:ily,  near  Pheree  and  L  iriffa,  to  which 
laft  place  Pompey  fled  from  the  plains  of  Pharfalus  ; 
watered  by  the  river  Enipeus,  which  falls  into  the 
Apldanus,  and  both  together  into  the  Peneus.  Be- 
tween Phatfalus  and  Enipeus,  Pompey  drew  up  his  men 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharfaiia. 

In  this  battle,  the  advantage  with  rcfpeft  to  num- 
bers was  greatly  on  the  fide  of  Pompey.  That  gene- 
ral himfelf  was  on  the  left  with  the  tv/o  legions  which 
Csfar  had  returned  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Scipio,  Pompey 'a  father-in-law,  was  in  the 
centre,  with  the  legions  he  had  bi ought  from  Syria, 
and  the  reinforcements  fent  by  feveral  kingo  and  liates 
of  Afia.  The  Cilician  legion,  and  fome  cohorts 
which  had  ferved  in  Spain,  were  in  the  right,  under 
the  command  of  Afranius.  As  Pompey's  right  wing 
was  covered  by  the  Enipeus,  he  ftrengthened  the  left 
with  his  {lingers,  archers,  and  the  7000  Roman  horfe, 
on  whom  chiefly  his  party  founded  their  hopes  of  vic- 
tory. The  whole  arn)y  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
with  very  little  fpaces  between  them,  in  conformity 
to  this  difpofiiion,  Casfar's  army  was  drawn  up  in  the 
following  order :  The  tenth  legion,  which  had  on  all 
occafious  fignalized  themfelves  above  all  the  reft,  was 
'placed  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  ninth  in  the  left ; 
but  as  the  latter  had  been  confiderably  weakened  in 
the  aftion  at  Dyrrhachium,  the  eighth  legion  was 
potted  fo  near  it  as  to  be  able  to  fupport  and  rein- 
force it  upon  occafion.  The  reft  of  Caefar's  forces  filled 
up  the  fpace  between  the  two  wings.  Marc  Antony 
commanded  the  left  wing,  Sylla  the  right,  and  Cneius 
Domitius  CalviBUS-the  main  body.  As  for  Caefar,  he 
poftfcd  himfelf  in  the  right  over-againft  Pompey,  that 
he  might  have  him  always  in  his  fight. 

Thus  was  the  whole  plain  covered,  from  Pharfaiia 
to  the  Enipeus,  with  two  armies,  dreffcd  and  armed 
after  the  fame  manner,  and  bearing  the  fame  enfigns, 
4hc  Roman  eaglej,   Pompey  obferving  how  well  the 
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enemy  kept  the'r  ranks,  cxpefting  quietly  the  fign:d  I'harfa 
of  battle,  and  on  the  contraiy  how  impatient  and  un-  — *>r" 
fteady  his  own  men  were,  running  up  and  down  in 
great  diforder  for  want  of  experience,  be  began  to  be 
afraid  left  his  ranks  fhould  be  broken  upon  the  firft 
onfet ;  and  therefore  commanded  the  foot  in  the  front 
to  keep  their  ground,  and  quietly  wait  for  the  enemy. 
The  two  armies,  though  within  reach  of  each  other, 
kept  a  mournful  filence  ;  but  at  length  the  trumpets 
founded  the  charge,  and  Casfar's  army  advanced  in 
good  order  to  begin  the  attack,  being  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  one  Cains  Craftinus,  a  centurion,  who 
at  the  head  of  1/0  men  threw  himfelf  upoa  the  ene- 
my's firft  line  with  incredible  fury.    This  he  did  to 
acquit  himfelf  of  a  promifc  he  had  folemniy  made  to 
Caefar,  who,  meeting  him  as  he  was  going  out  of  his 
tent  in  the  morning,  aiked  him,  after  fome  difcourfe. 
What  his  opinion  ivas  touch: ng  the  event  of  the  battle  ? ' 
To  which  he,  ftretching  out  his-  hand,  replied  aloud. 
Thine  is  the  victory,  Cafar  ;  thou  Jhait  glorioujly  conquer ^ 
and  I  myfe/f  this  day  tvill  be  the  fuhjeSt  of  thy  pra'ife 
either  dead  or  alive.     In  purfuance  of  this  promife  lie 
broke  out  of  his  rank  as  foon  as  the  trumpet  founded; 
and,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  ran  in  upon  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  great  flaughter  of  them.  But 
while  he  was  ftill  prcfliag  forward,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  firft  line,  one  of  Pompey's  men  rirn  him 
in  at  the  mouth  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  point  oir 
his  fword  came  out  at  the  hind  part  of  his  neck. 
Upon  his  death  Pompey's  foldiers  took  courage,  and 
with  great  bravery  ftood  the  enemy's  onfet.  While 
the  foot  were  thus  fliarply  engaged  in  the^  centre, 
Pompey's  horfe  in  the  left  wing  marched  up  confi- 
dently ;  and  having  firft  widened  their  ranks,  with 
a  defign  to  furround  Casfar's  right  wing,  charged  his 
cavalry,  and  forced  them  to  give  ground,  Hereupon^ 
Casfar  ordered  his  horfe  to  retreat  a  little,  and  give 
way  to  the  fix  cohorts,  which  he  had  ported  in  the 
rear  as  a  body  of  referve.     Thefe,  upon  a  fignal 
given,  coming  up,  charged  the  enemy's  horfe  with 
that  refolution  and  good  order  which  is  peculiar  to 
men  who  have  fpent  all  their  hved  in  camps.  They 
remembered  their  inftru<£lions,  not  ftriking  at  the  legs' 
or  thighs  of  the  enemy,  but  aiming  only  at  their  faces.' 
This  unexpcAed  and  new  manner  of  fighting  had  the 
dtfircd  eff^eft.    For  the  young  patricians,  whom  Cse- 
far  coniemptuoufly  calh  the  pretty  young  dancers,  not' 
being  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  h-.ving  their  faces 
deformed  with  fears,  turned  their  backs,  and,  covering  , 
their  faces  with  their  hands,  fled  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion,..  leaving  the  foot  at  the  meixy  of  the  enemy. 
Casfar's  men  did  not  purfue  the  fugitives;  but  char- 
ging the  foot  of  that  wing,  now  naked  and  un- 
guarded, furrounded  them,  ,  and  cut  moft  of  them  in*- 
pieces. 

Pompey  was  fo  tranfported  with  rage,  in  feeing  the 
flower  of  his  forces  thus  put  to  flight  or  cut  in  pie- 
ces, that  he  left  his  army^  and  retired  flowly  towards 
his  camp,  looking  more  like  a  man  diftracled  and  be- 
fide  himfelf  than  .one  who  by  his  exploits  had  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Great.  When  he  had  reached 
the  camp,  he  retired  to  his  tent  without  fpeaking  a . 
word  to  any  ;  and  continued  there,  like  one  diftrafted 
and  out  of  his  fenfes,  till  his  whole  army  was  defeated,' 
Caefar  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  maftcr  of  the  field  thaa': 
4>  hci 
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•P5-<3Tfalia.  he  marched  to  attack  the  enemy's  entrencliments,  that  with  fpirh,  and  xvltli  uncommon  regard  to  truth  }  and  PI*"" 

■^'-'-''y'^  Pompcy  might  not  have  time  to  recoiled  himfelf.  fome  of  the  fpeeches  which  he  puts  into  the  months 

When  Pompey  was  informed  that  his  rival  was  advan-  of  his  heroes  are  equal  for  moral  fublimity  to  any 

cing  to  attack  his  entrenchments,  he  then  firft  feemed  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity, 

to  have  recovered  his  feufee,  and  cried  out,  What,  into  "  There  are  in  the  Pharfalia.  (continues  the  critic  al- 

my  camp  too  !  He  faid  no  more ;  but  immediately  lay-  ready  quoted)  feveral  very  poetical  and  fpirited  de- 

ing  afide  the  marks  of  his  dignity,  and  putting  on  fcriptions.    But  the  author's  chief  ftrength  does  not 

fuch  a  garment  as  might  beil  favour  his  flight,  he  ttole  lie  either  in  narration  or  defcription.    His  narration 

out  at  the  decuman  gate,  and  look  the  road  to  La-  is  often  dry  and  harHi  ;  his  defcripttons  are  often  over- 

rifTa,  which  city  liad  hitherto  fhown  great  attachment  wrought,  and  employed  too  npon  difagreeahle  objefts. 

to  him.    In  the  mean  time  Csfar  began  the  attack  His  principal  merit  confills  in  his  fentiments,  which 

on  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  vigoroiifly  defended  are  generally, noble  and  ftriking,  and  exprefled  in  that 

1)y  the  cohorts  Pompey  had  left  to  gvard  it;  but  they  glowing  and  ardent  manner  which  peculiarly  diftin- 

-were  at  length  forced  to  yield.    C^far  wns  not  a  little  guifhes  him.    Lucan  is  the  moft  philofophical  and 

furprifed,  when,  after  havin^^  forced  the  entrench-  the  moft  public-fpirited  poet  of  all  antiquity.  He 

ments,  he  found  the  enemy's  tents  and  pavilions  rich-  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca  the  philofo- 

ly  adorned  with  carpets  and  hangings,  their  couches  pher  ;  was  himfelf  a  Stoic;  and  the  fpirit  of  th:it  phi- 

•flresved  with  flowers,  their  t:;bles  ready  fpread,  and  lofophy  breathes  throughout  his  poem.    We  muft  ob- 

fideboards  fet  out  with  ahundance  of  plate,  bowls,  ferve,  too,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom 

and  glafles,  and  fome  of  them  even  filled  with  wine,  the  fubjedl  of  his  poem  really  and  deeply  interefted. 

So  great  was  the  confidence  of  Pompey's  party,  that  Lucan  recounte,!  no  fidion.  He  was  a  Roman,  and  had 

they  ma;!e  preparations  f^efore  hand  for  pleafiires  to  be  felt  all  the  direful  efFedls  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and 

•enjoyed  after  the  vidtory»  which  they  thought  certain,  of  that  fevete  defpotifm  which  Aicceededthe  lofs  of  li- 

In  Pompey's  tent,  Casf  ir  found  the  box  in  which  he  berty.  His  high  and  bold  fpirit  made  him  enter  deep- 

?kept  his  letters:  but,  with  a  moderation  and  magna-  ly  into  this  fubjeft,  and  kindle,  on  mnny  occ  fions, 

nimity  worthy  of  himfelf,  he  burnt  thtm  all,  without  into  the  moft  real  warmth.    Hence,  he  abounds  m 

reading  one  ;  faying,  chat  he  had  rather  be  ignorant  excbmations  and  apoftrophes,  which  are  almoft  always 

..of  Grimes,  than  obliged  to  punifh  them.  well  timed,  and  fupported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that 

The  next  day,  when  the  deail  were  numbered,  it  d©  him  no  fmall  honour, 
appeared  that  Csefar  had  Icarce  loft  200  men  ;  among  *'  But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can 
whom  was  ,ibaut  30  centurion^  whom  Caefur  caufed  never  be  mentioned,  without  their  fuggefting  his  ble» 
to  be  1  ur  ed  with  great  folemnity.  He  did  pirticular  raiihes  alfo.  As  his  principal  excellency  is  a  lively 
honours  to  the  body  of  Ctaftinus,  who  had  begun  the  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears  fomttimes  in  his 
batc!e  :  and  oidered  his  afties  to  be  depofited  in  a  tomb,  defcriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  fentiments,  his  great 
which  he  erede.l  to  his  memory.  On  Poaripey's  fide,  defeft  in  both  u  want  of  moderation.  He  carries 
the  Kum!  er  of  the  dead  amounted  to  15,000  accord-  every  thing  to  an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to 
ing  to  feme,  and  to  25,000  according  to  others  Cse-  ftcp.  From  an  effort  to  aggrandife  his  objeds,  he  be- 
far  took  24,000  prifoners,  eight  eagles,  and  180  en-  comes  tumid  »nd  unnatural:  and  it  frequently  hap- 
■fign'^.  pens,  that  where  the  fecond  line  of  one  of  his  defcrip- 
Pharsalfa,  an  epic  poem,  compofed  by  Lucan  on  tions  is  fublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rife 
the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Caefar,  and  parti-  ftili  higher,  is  perfeftiy  bombtft.  Lucan  lived  in  an 
Gularly  on  the  viftory  of  the  ktter  over  the  former,  age  when  the  fchools  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  preceding  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  talfe  of  Rome.  He  was 
article.  It  is  a  poem  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  not  free  from  the  infedlion  ;  and  too  often,  inftead  of 
great  !)eautie5  and  great  d^feds  ;  but  we  are  the  Icfs  (hewing  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  fpirit  of 
capable  of  eftnriating  its  merit  as  a  whole,  that  either  the  declaimer  ;  but  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  author  of 
time  has  deprived  us  of  the  laft  books,  or  its  author  lively  and  original  genius." 
iflaWs  has  left  it  incomplete.  •*  The  fubject  of  the  Pharfa-  PHARUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  hcxandria 
JLtiluuu  lia  (fays  an  excellent  critic)  carries  undoubtedly  all  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity  :  neither  does  it  want  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fourth  order, 
unity  of  o';jecl,  viz.  the  triumph  of  Casfir  over  the  Gramma.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bivalved  uniflorous 
Roman  liberty.  In  the  choice  of  that  fubjed,  he  glume  \  the  corolla,  a  bivalved  glume ;  the  female  ca- 
thinks,  however,  that  the  author  was  not  happy.  The  lyx  the  fame  with  the  male  j  the  corolla  an  uniflo- 
civil  wars  were  to«  recent  to  admit  in  the  defcription  rous,  long,  and  wrapping  glume.  There  is  but  one 
of  them  the  embelliftKuents  of  fidion  and  machinery,  feed. 

The  fables  of  the  gods  mixed  with  the  exploits  of  Cae-  PHARYNX,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  p.  708,  709. 

far  and  Pompey,  inflt-Eid  of  raifing,  would  have  dimi-  PHASCUM,  ia  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of 

nifhed,  the  dignity  of  fuch  well  known  fads."  Another  mufci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  pUnta. 

objedUon  to  tlie  fu'  jed,perh;<ps  more  forcible  than  this.  The  anthera  is  operculated,  with  a  ciliated  mouth  ;  th€ 

arifes  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  and  the  abilities  of  calyptrss  are  minute. 

the  generals.    Lucan  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  PHASEOLUS,  the  Kidney-bean  }  a  genus  of  the 

wiihed  to  laife  the  chara.ier  of  Pompey  and  Cato  j  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 

but  in  fpite  of  his  utmoft  efforts,  tney  are  always  plants.  I  here  is  only  one  fpecies;  but  ef  this  there  are 

cdipfed  by  the  fuperior  talents  and  confequent  fuccefs  n^any  varieties.    Thofe  principally  cultivated  for  the 

of  Caefar.    Ail  his  charadcrs,  howcyei,  are  drawn  table  are,  i.  The  comm»n  white,  or  Dutch  kidney- 

3  beau. 
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colus.  bean.    2.  The  fmaller  kidney-bean,  commonly  called 

the  Batterfea  kidney -bean.    And,  3.  The  upright  fort, 
called  the  tree  kidney-bean. 

1.  The  firft  fort  was  fome  time  ago  propagated  in 
England,  and  is  ttill  in  Holland  ;  it  grows  very  tall, 
and  requires  long  ftakes  and  poles  to  climb  on,  and  its 
beans  are  confiderably  broad  :  this  makes  them  lefs 
faleable  in  the  markets,  people  fuppofing  them  to  be 
old  becaufe  they  are  broad;  and  they  are  hence  grown 
into  difufe,  though  a  mach  more  valuable  kind  for 
eating  than  any  other. 

2.  The  fecond  fort,  or  Batterfea  bean,  is  what  is 
more  univerfilly  cultivated  :  it  never  grows  very  tall, 
nor  rambles  far,  and  the  air  can  eafily  pafs  between 
the  rows,  becaufe  of  its  moderate  growth  ;  and  this 
makes  it  bear  plentifully,  and  ripen  well  for  the  table. 
It  13  the  beft  tafted  bean,  except  the  laft. 

3.  The  third,  or  tree  kidney  bean,  is  alfo  a  plen- 
tiful bearer,  and  never  rambles,  but  grows  up  in  form 
of  a  {hrub  ;  but  its  beans  are  broader  than  the  Batter- 
fea kind,  and  are  not  fo  well  tailed. 

They  are  all  propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  to 
be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  for  an  early  crop:  but  thefe  (hould 
have  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil ;  they  mull  alfo 
be  planted  in  a  dry  feafon.  The  manner  of  planting 
them  is,  to  draw  lines  with  a  bough  over  the  bed,  at 
two  feet  and  a  half  diftance,  into  which  the  feeds  are 
to  be  dropped  at  about  two  inches  afunder ;  and  the 
earth  is  to  be  drawn  over  them  with  the  head  of  a  rake, 
to  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep.  In  a  week  after 
fowing,  the  plants  will  appear,  and  the  earth  fhould 
be  drawn  up  about  their  ftalks  as  they  rife  up ;  for  a 
few  days  after  this  they  will  require  no  further  care, 
except  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and,  when  the 
beans  appear,  to  have  them  gathered  twice  a-week  ; 
for  if  the  beans  are  fuffered  to  hang  on  too  long,  they 
not  only  become  of  no  value,  but  they  weaken  the 
plant.  The  firft  crop  of  kidney-beans  will  continue  a 
month  in  good  order  ;  and,  to  fupply  the  table  after- 
wards, there  ftiould  be  frefh  fowings  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  the  laft  of  which  will  continue  till 
the  frofts  come  to  deftroy  them.  Some  raife  their 
early  crops  on  hot-beds ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  ex- 
aftly  in  the  fafne  manner  as  the  raifmg  the  early  cu- 
cunmbers. 

A  new  fpecies  of  phafeolus,  apparent4y  a  very  ufe- 
ful  one,  has  been  difcovered  by  M.  Moraney,  *'  an  in- 
habitant of  Morne  Rouge,  dependant  on  the  Cape 
we  fuppofe  Cape  Francois  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domin- 
go. In  his  fearch  for  plants,  fubfervient  to  his  col- 
Icftion  of  infedls  for  the  king's  cabinet,  he  was  over- 
taken by  night,  and  he  pafTed  it  in  a  cave,  to  which 
he  had  recourfe  for  fhelter.  At  its  extremity  he  found 
beds  of  foflils,  broken  pieces  of  burnt  earthen-ware, 
fame  tools  and  other  things,  which  fhowed  thv.t  this 
cave  had  formerly  been  the  habitation  of  the  natives. 
Near  it  he  faw  a  climbing  plant  attached  to  fome  trees, 
with  clufters  of  dry  pods  hanging  from  it.  Thefe  he 
gathered,  and  on  his  return  fowed  the  feed.  Some 
months  after,  the  plants  grew  tall  and  ftrong  :  they 
appeared  to  refemble  a  phafeolus  known  at  Perpignan 
by  the  name  of  caraquoela,  and  in  the  fuperb  port- 
folios of  the  king  by  that  of  phafeolus  Indicus,  cochlealo 
Jlore,  which  ptoduced  many  roots,  not  unlike  the  ma- 
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nioc.  On  examining  the  root  after  the  pods  were 
lipe,  he  found  from  three  to  eig^ht  roots  of  this  kind. 


Phafds 

II 

Phafiaiiusv 


The  force  of  the  vegetation  was  wonderful ;  but  dread- 
ing the  deleterious  effects  of  recent  manioc,  he  did 
not  tafte  them,  but  fubjefted  ihcm  to  a  chemical  ana- 
lyfis,  which  proved  nothing.  After  boiling  them  in 
water  a  little  falted,  he  ventured  >  to  tafte  them,  and 
found  them  moift,  unftuous,  and  faccharine,  not  un- 
like potatoes.  He  made,  after  fome  hours  trial,  very 
good  caffava  with  them,  without  being  incommoded 
by  the  difagreeable  fibres  which  are  met  with  in  the 
manioc  during  this  operation.  Since  that  time,  bif- 
cuit  and  bread  have  been  made  from  thefe  roots  by 
M.  Lombart  ccunfellor  at  the  Cape.  The  plant  has 
been  found  to  be  very  common  in  the  woods.  It  re- 
quires no  peculiar  management  :  its  roots  are  in  fea- 
fon when  the  pods  blacken,  and  its  fibres  run  in  every 
direftion,  fearching  for  nourifliment  through  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  receiving  the  impreffion  of  the  ftrata 
without  injuty.  If  the  principal  root  is  left,  the  plant 
fhoots  again  and  flourifhes  as  before  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
afcertained  whether  it  puts  forth  any  new  roots.  I'he 
feeds  are  not  alimentary  when  drcfled,  as  if  nature 
defigned  them  only  for  propagating  other  plants. 
Every  ufe  which  a  farinaceous  plant  can  fupply,  this 
new  phafeolus  has  fuccefsfully  anfwered  ;  and  the  feeds 
in  the  hands  of  MefTrs  Heretier  and  Thouin  will 
probably  furnilh  a  fufficient  quantity  for  curiofity  as 
well  as  ufe. 

PHASES,  in  aftronomy,  from  the  Greek  word  raiw^ 
"  to  appear  the  feveral  appearances  or  quantities  of 
illumination  of  the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
other  planets.    See  Astronomy. 

PH  ASCxA,  or  Pis  GAH,  (Mofes),  a  mountain  on  the 
other  fide  Jordan,  joined  to  Abarim  and  Nebo,  and 
running  fouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arnon  :  from 
which  Mofts  had  a  view  of  the  promifed  land,  and 
where  he  died,  having  before  appointed  Jofhua  his 
fuccelTor.  Wells  takes  Pifgah  and  Nebo  to  be  differ- 
ent names  of  one  and  the  fame  mountain,  a  part  or 
branch  of  the  mountains  Abarim,  (Deut.  xxxii.  49. 
compared  with  Deut.  xxxiv.  i.)  Or  that  the  top  of 
Nebo  was  peculiarly  called  Pijgah  ;  or  f<^me  other  p-»rt 
of  it,  cut  out  in  fteps,  as  the  primitive  word  denotes  : 
and  thus  it  is  rendered  by  Aquila,  by  a  Greek  word 
fignifying  cut  out  (Jerome),  There  was  alfo  a  city 
of  this  name,  id. ;  and  the  adjoining  country  waa  in  like 
manner  called  Pifgah,  id. 

PH  A  SI  ANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  galHnse.  The  cheeks  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth  naked  fltin. 

Gibbons,  in  his  Roman  Hiftory,  tells  us,  that  the 
name  Phafianus  is  derived  from  the  river  Phasis,  the 
banks  of  which  is  the  native  habitation  of  the  phea- 
fant.    See  Phasis. 

I.  The  gallus,  or  common  dunghill  cock  and  hen,  Dun?-hiH 
with  a  comprelfed  caruncle  or  flelhy  comb  on  the  top  ^ock. 
of  the  head,  and  a  couple  of  caruncles  or  wattks  under 
the  chin.  The  ears  are  naked,  and  the  tuil  is  compref- 
fed  and  erefted.  Of  all  other  birds,  perhaps  this  fpe- 
cies affords  the  greatcft  number  of  varieties  ;  there  be- 
ing fcarce  two  to  be  found  that  cxadiy  refemble  each 
other  in  plumage  and  form.  The  tail,  which  makes 
fuch  a  beautiful  figure  in  t"he  generality  of  thefe  birds, 
is  yet  found  entirely  wanting  in  others  ;  and  not  only 
C  3  ^  the 
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Phafianus.  the  tail,  but  the  rump  a'.fo.     The  toes,  which  are 

y  1  ufually  four  in  ail  animals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  a 

fpecies  of  the  cock  are  found  to  amount  to  five.  The 
feathers,  which  he  fo  fleek  and  in  fuch  beautiful  order 
in  moft  of  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  in  a  pe- 
culiar breed  all  inverted,  and  ftand  flaring  the  wrong 
way.  Nay,  there  is  a  fpecies  that  comes  from  Japan, 
which  iBllcad  of  feathers  feems  to  be  covered  over  with 
hair. 

It  is  not  well  afcevtalned  when  the  cock  was  firft 
made  domeftic  in  Europe  ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  we  firil  liad  him  in  our  weftern  world  from  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia.  Ariftophancs  calls  the  cock  the 
Perjian  bird:  nnd  tells  us  he  enjoyed  that  kingdom  be- 
fore forae  of  its  earlieft  monarchs.  This  animal  was  in 
fad  known  fo  early  even  in  the  moft  favage  parts  of 
Europe,  that  we  are  told  the  cock  was  one  of  the  for- 
bidden foods  among  the  ancient  Britons.  Indeed,  the 
domeftic  fowl  feems  to  have  baniflied  the  wild  on£. 
Perfia  itfclf,  that  firft  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance, 
feems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  its  natural  form  ;  and  if 
we  did  not  find  it  wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of  India, 
as  wdl  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we 
-  might  begin  to  doubt,  as  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
Iheep,  in  what  form  it  firft  exifted  in  a  flate  of  nature. 
But  the  cock  is  ftill  found  in  the  iflands  of  Pinian, 
in  many  others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  its  ancient  ftate  of  inde- 
pendence. In  his  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is  black 
and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow  an  1  purple. 
Ther^  is  another  peculiarity  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Indian 
woods  ;  their  bones,  which,  when  boiled,  with  us  are 
white,  as  eveiy  body  knows,  in  tliofe  are  as  black  as 
ebony. 

In  their  firft  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  dl- 
ftinftions  then  that  now  fuhfift  ho  longer.  The  an- 
cients efteemcd  thofe  fowls  whofe  plumage  was  reddifh 
as  invaluable  ;  but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  confidered 
as  utterly  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes.  Thefe  they  re- 
garded as  fubjeft  to  become  a  prey  to  rapacious  bir  Js ; 
and  Ariftotle  thinks  them  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former. 
Indeed,  his  divifion  of  thofe  birds  feems  taken  from 
their  culinary  ufes  :  the  one  fort  he  calls  generous  and 
noble,  being  remarkable  for  fecundity  ;  the  other  fort, 
ignoble  and  ufelefs,  from  their  fterility.  Thefe  diftinc- 
tions  differ  widely  from  our  modern  notions  of  gcnero 
fity  in  this  animal  ;  that  which  we  call  the  game-cock 
being  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous  duqg- 
hill  cock,  which  we  treat  with  contempt.  The  Athe- 
:  nians  had  t^eir  cock-matches  as  well  as  we  ;  but  it  ia 

probable  they  did  not  enter  into  our  refinement  of  choo- 
iing  oat  the  moft  barren  of  the  fpecies  for  the  pyfpofes 
of  combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has  greater 
courage  than  the  cock  when  oppofed  to  one  of  his  own 
fpecies  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  woild  where  refine- 
ment and  poUihed  manners  have  not  entirely  taken 
place,  cock-fighting  is  a  principal  diver fxon.  In  China, 
India,  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  all  over  theEaft,  cock- 
fighting  k  the  fport  and  amufement  even  of  kings  aqd 
princes.  With  us  it  is  declining  every  day  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time  become  only  the  paftime  of 
the  loweft  vulgar.    See  the  article  Cock  pit. 

The  cock  claps  his  wings  before  he  fings  or  crows. 
His  fight  is  very  piercing i  aad  he  never  fails  to  cry  in  a 
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peculiar  manner,  when  he  difcovers  any  bird  of  prey  Pha^auii 
in  the  air.  His  extraordinary  courage  is  thought  "^—v— 
to  proceed  from  his  being  the  moft  falacious  of  all 
other  birds  whatfocvcr.  A  finale  cock  fufficcs  for  ten 
or  a  dozen  hens and  H  is  faid  of  him  that  he  is  the 
only  animal  whofe  fpirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence. 
But  then  he  foon  grows  old  ;  the  radical  moiftuie  is 
exhaufted  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  he  bec  omes  ut- 
terly unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  impregnation.  Hens 
alfo  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Willoughby),  a«  they  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot  fuffi^e 
for  fo  many  births,  but  for  the  moft  part  after  three 
years  become  effete  and  barren  :  for  when  they  have 
exhaufted  all  their  fced-egga,  of  which  they  had  but  a 
certain  quantity  from  the  beginning,  they  muft  necef. 
farily  ceafc  to  lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated 
within." 

The  hen  fcldora  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens  above 
once  a  feafon,  though  inftances  have  been  known  in 
which  they  produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs  a  do- 
meftic hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  Jibove  200,  provi- 
ded (he  be  well  fed  and  fupplied  with  water  and  liber- 
ty. It  matters  not  much  whether  (he  be  trodden  by 
the  cock  or  no  ;  ftie  will  continue  to  lay,  although  the 
eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by  hatching  be  brought  to^ 
produce  a  li"ing  animal.  Her  ncft  is  made  without  any 
care,  if  left  to  herfelf ;  a  hole  fcratched  into  the  ground, 
among  a  few  hulhes,  is  the  only  preparation  fhe  makes 
for  this  feafon  of  patient  expeitation.  Nature,  almoft 
exhaufted  by  its  own  fecundity,  feems  to  inform  her  of 
the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  fhe  heifelf  teftifies 
by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  difcontinuing  to  lay.  The 
good  houfewives,  who  often  get  more  by  their  hens- 
laying  than  by  their  chickens,  often  artificially  protrafit 
this  clucking  feafon,  and  fometimcs  entirely  remove 
it.  As  foon  as  a  hen  begins  to  cluck,  they  ftint  her  in 
her  provifions  ;  which,  if  that  fails,  they  plunge  her 
into  cold  water;  this,  for  the  time,  efFe£tnally  puts  back 
her  hatching  ;  but  then  it  often  kills  the  poor  bird, 
who  takes  cold  and  dies  under  the  operation. 

If  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  ih.<t  hen  would  feldom  lay 
above  20  eggs  in  the  fame  neft,  without  attemptin.j  to 
hatch  them  :  but  in  proportion  as  fhe  lays,  her  egg» 
are  removed  ;  and  fhe  continues  to  \<\j,  vaifily  hoping 
to  increafe  the  number.  In  the  wild  ftate,  the  hen! 
ffldom  lays  above  15  eggs  ;  but  then  her  provifioa' 
is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and  fhe  is  perhaps  fen- 
fiMe  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  too  numerous  a 
family. 

When  the  hen  begins  to  fit,  nothing  can  exceed  her 
pcrfeverance  and  patience;  fhe  continues  for  fome  days 
immoveable ;  and  when  forced  away  by  the  importu- 
nities of  hunger,  fhe  quickly  returns.  Sometimes  alfo» 
her  eggs  become  too  hot  for  her  to  bear,  efpecially  if 
fhe  be  furnifhed  with  too  warm  a  ncft  within  doors,  for 
then  fhe  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  cool  a  httle  :  thna- 
the  warmth  of  the  neft  only  retards  incubation,  and 
often  puts  the  brood  a  day  or  two  back  in  the  fhelU 
While  the  hen  fits,  fhe  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and 
even  removes  them  to  different  fituations ;  till  a  length, 
in  about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  begin  to  give 
figns  of  a  defire  to  burft  their  confinement.  When  by 
the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which  ferves  like  a 
pioneer  on  this  occafion,  they  have  broke  therafclvesaf 
paifage  through  Uie  fhell,  the  hen  ftiU  continues  to  iic 

till 
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The  ftron^cft  and  beft  chickens   hatched  put  imclef  him,  which  he  will  treat  with  the  Phaflantt^ 


till  all  are  excluded, 

generalljr  are  the  firft  candidates  for  liberty ;  the  weak 
eft  come  behind,  and  fome  even  die  in  the  (hell.  When 
all  are  produced,  fhe  then  leads  them  forth  to  provide 
for  themfelves.  Her  afFcfticm  and  her  pride  feem  then 
to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  correft  her  imperfeftions. 
No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly,  (he  abftains  from  all 
food  that  her  youn^  can  fwallow,  and  flies  boldly  at 
every  creature  that  (he  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mif- 
ehief.  Whatever  the  Invading  animal  be,  fhe  boldly 
attacks  him  ;  thehorfe,  thehoir,  or  the  maftiff.  AVhea 
marchincr  at  the  head  of  her  little  troop,  fhe  afts  the 
commander  ;  and  has  a  variety  of  notes  to  call  her  nu- 
merous train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  Upon  one  of  thefe  occafions,  the 
whole  brood  have  been  feen  to  run  forfecurity  into  the 
thickeft  part  of  an  hedge,  while  the  hen  herfelf  ven- 
tured boldly  forth,  and  faced  a  fox  that  came  for  plun- 
der. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greateft  number  that 
A  goo  1  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  ac  a  time  ;  but  ac  this 
bears  no  proportion  to  tlie  number  o*"  her  eggs,  fchemes 
have  been  imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  an  hen, 
and  thus  turij  her  produce  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
Bv  thefe  contrivances  it  has  !^ecn  obtained,  thau  a  hen 
that  ordinarily  produces  but  i2  chickens  in  the  year, 
38  found  to  produce  as  many  chickens  as  egg'',  and 
confequently  often  aSove  2oo.  This  contrivance  is  the 
artificial  method  of  Hatching  chickens  rn  ftoves,  as  is 
praft'fed  at  Grand  Cairo;  or  in  a  chemical  elaboratory 
properly  graduated,  as  has  been  efFeited  by  Mr  Reau- 
mur. At  Grand  Cairo,  they  thus  produce  6ooo  or 
70CO  chickens  at  a  time ;  where,  as  they  are  brought 
forth  in  their  mild  fpring,  which  is  warmer  than  our 
furamer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching.  But 
it  is  othcrwife  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate  ;  the 
little  animal  may  without  much  difficulty  be  hatched 
from  the  fhell,  but  they  almoft  all  pen/h  when  ex  lu- 
ded.  To  rem.edy  this,  Reaumur  has  made  ufe  of  a 
woollen  hen,  as  he  calls  it ;  which  vas  nothing  more 
than  putting  the  young  ones  in  a  war  n  bafket,  and 
clapping  over  them  a  thick  woollen  canopy. 

Capons  may  very  eafily  be  taught  to  cUitch  a  frefh 
brood  of  chickens  throughout  the  year  ;  fo  that  when 
one  Httle  colony  is  thus  reared,  another  may  be  brought 
to  fncceed  it.  N<. thing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
capons  thus  employed  ;  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
them  is  this :  Firll  the  capon  is  made  very  tame,  fo  as 
to  feed  from  one's  hand  ;  then,  about  evening,  they 
pluck  the  feathers  off  his  bread,  and  rub  the  bare  fltin 
with  nettles  ;  they  then  put  the  chickens  to  him,  which 
prcfently  run  under  his  breaft  and  belly,  and  probably 
rubbing  his  bare  llcin  gently  with  their  heads,  allay  the 
ftin^nng  pain  v/hich  the  nettles  had'  juft  produced. 
This  I.i  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  till  the  ani- 
mal takes  ;m  afftdion  to  the  chickens  that  have  thus 
given  him  rehef,  and  continues  to  give  them  the  pro- 
te^^ion  they  feek  for  :  perhaps  alfo  the  querulous  voice 
of  the  chickens  may  be  pleafant  to  him  in  mifery,  and 
invite  him  to  fuccoiir  the  diftreffed.  He  from  that  time 
brings  up  a  brood  of  chickens  like  a  hen,  clutching 
them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and  performing  all  the 
funftions  of  the  tendereft  parent.  A  capon  once  ac- 
cuflomed  to  this  fervice,  will  not  give  over ;  but  when 
one  brood  is  grOwn  up,  he  may  have  another  nearly 


fame  tenderncfs  he  did  the  fofmer. 

The  cock,  from  his  falacioufnefs,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
(hortdived  animal ;  but  how  long  thefe  birds  live,  if 
left  to  themfeives,  is  not  yet  well  afcertained  by  any 
hiftorian.  As  they  are  kept  only  for  profit,  and  in 
a  few  years  become  unfit  fcr  generation,  there  are 
few  that,  from  mere  motives  of  curiofity,  will  raak-* 
the  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a  proper  num- 
ber till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints  their  age  to  be 
10  years;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  ex- 
tent. They  are  fubjeti  to  fomc  diforders  ;  and  as 
for  poifons,  befides  nux  vomica,  which  is  fatal  to 
moft  Knimals  except  man,  they  are  injured,  as  Lin- 
nasus  p.fTerts,  by  elderbtrries ;  of  which  they  are  not  a 
little  fond. 

Of  this  fpecies  Mr  Latham  enumerates  no  lefs  than  LaiUtfS 
X  q  varieties,  beginning  with  the  wild  cock,  which  ie  Syn^ifu^ 
a  third  lefs  in  the  body  than  the  domeftic  cock.  This 
variety  he  imagines  to  be  the  original  (lock  from 
whence  ail  our  domeftic  varieties  have  fprung.  They 
appear  to  be  natives  of  the  forefts  of  India.  There 
are  but  few  places,  however,  as  Mr  Latham  goes 
on  to  oljferve,  where  the  different  voyagers  have  not 
met  wich  cocks  and  hens,  either  wild  or  tame  ;  and 
iDisntion  has  been  particularly  made  of  finding  them 
at  Sc  Jago,  Pulo  Condore,  Iflc  of  Timor,  Philippine 
and  Molucca  Ifles,  Sumatra  and  Java,  New  Guinea, 
Tinlan,  and  moft  of  the  ifles  of  the  South  Seas.— 
Thofe  of  Pulo  Condore  are  very  much  hkc  our  own, 
but  confiderably  lefs,  being  only  of  the  fize  of  a  crow. 
The  cocks  crow  like  ours,  but  their  voices  are  much 
more  fmall  and  fhrill. — Damp.  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  392.-— 
Two  wild  ones  were  fhot  there  Ijy  our  laft  voyagers.—* 
EllisU  Narr.  ii.  p.  340.  Thofe  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
are  remarkably  large,  and  are  called  the  St  ^ago  breed. 
The  c-ock  is  fo  tall  as  to  peck  off  a  common  cl"ining- 
table.  When  fatigued,  he  fits  down  on  the  firft  joint 
of  the  leg  ;  and  is  then  taller  than  the  common  fowls. 
H'lfl.  Sumatr.  p  98.  They  are  found  in  New  Gui. 
nea,  but  not  in  great  plenty. — Forr.  Voy.  p.  105. 
'1  he  fowls  which  were  met  with  wil  1  at  Tinian  "  were 
run  down  without  rauch.trouble,  as  they  could  fcarce 
fly  farther  than  100  yards  at  a  ?i.\g\il"~Jnfon^s  Voy. 
p.  4 1 6.  Forfter  obferves,  that  they  are  plenty  at  Eafter, 
Society,  and  Friendly  Ifles  :  at  the  two  laft  they  are 
of  a  prodigious  fize.  They  ate  not  uncommon  at  the 
Mavquefas,  Hebridcj,  and  New  Caledonia  ;  but  the 
Lew  Ifles  are  iquite  deftitute  of  them. — See  Obf.  p. 

19^.  Ducks  and  ponltry  are  numerous  in  the 

Sandwich  Ifles. — CooVs  y:ufm/y  p.  229.  *In  re- 
fpeft  to  Europe,  little  need  be  faid,  as  varieties  with- 
out end  are  everywhere  feen,  an  !  their  manners  fully 
known  to  every  one.  It  is  obferved,  however,  that 
they  bre^d  moft  freely  in  the  warmer  fituations.  In 
the  very  cold  regions,  thou^fh  they  will  live  and  thrive, 
they  ceafe  to  mu'.tip'y.  They  are  not  found  to  breed 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  ;  and  in  Greenland 
are  otdy  kept  as  rarities. — Faun.  Green,  On  the 
whole,  it  feems  quite  unnecsflary  to  enlarge  further 
on  a  fubjeA  well  known  to  every  body.  They  are  fo 
common,  that  evei-y  one  who  wifhes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  nature  an.i  manuerB,  has  the  means 
of  fuch  knowledge  in  his  power.  Thofe  who  willi 
for  minuter  defcriptlons,  we  mull  refer  to  the  authors 
,3  L  2  who 
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Pheafants. 
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wlio  have  profefledly  written  on  the  fubjefk ;  for  the    fined  ftate, 
varieties  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  refer 
to  Mr  Latham. 

2.  The  raotmot,  or  Guinea  pheafant,  is  brownifh, 


lathiwi's 
Synapjis. 


foraewhat  red  below,  with  a  wedge -hke  tail,  and  wants 
fpurs.  3.  The  colchicus  is  red,  with  a  blue  head,  a 
wedge- fhaped  tail,  and  papillous  cheeks.  'It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa  and  Afia.  4.  The  argus  is  yellowilh, 
with  black  fpots,  a  red  face,  and  a  blue  creft  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  found  in  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary.  5.  The  piftus  has  a  yellowifh  creft,  a  red 
breaft,  and  a  wedge-fhaped  tail.  It  is  a  native  of 
China.  6.  The  ncfthemerus  is  white,  with  a  black 
creft  and  belly,  and  a  wedge  (haped  tail.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  China. 

Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  difFerent  fpecie'^  of 
pheafants,  and  of  the  common  pheafant  he  reckons  fix 
varieties.  The  firft  which  he  defcribes  is  the  fuperb 
pheafant.  This  bird  Linnaeus  defcribed  from  the  va- 
rious reprefentations  of  it  painted  on  paper-hangings 
and  Chiaa-ware  ;  and  farther  confirmed  by  a  figure 
and  defcription  in  a  Chinefe  book  which  came  under 
his  infpedtion. 

"  We  have  lately  feen  (fays  Latham)  a  drawing  of 
the  tail  feather  of  a  bird  of  the  pheafant  kind,  which 
meafured  above  fix  feet  in  length,  and  which,  it  is 
probable,  muft  have  belonged  to  fome  bird  not  hither- 
to come  to  our  knowledge.  The  drawing  is  in  the 
pofTeffion  of  Major  Davies,  who  took  it  from  the  ori- 
ginal feather ;  two  of  which  were  in  the  poflefllon  of 
a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  were  brought 
from  China.  They  are  exadly  in  ihape  of  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  painted  pheafant  ;  the  general 
colour  is  that  of  a  fine  blue  gfey,  margined  on  the 
fides  with  a  rufous  cream-colour,  and  marked  on  each 
fide  the  fh'ift  with  numerous  bars  of  black ;  between 
70  and  80  l  ars  in  all  ;  thofe  on  the  oppbfite  fides  of 
the  fhnft  feldom  correfponding  with  each  other. 

**  The  argus,  though  it  be  a  native  of  Cfilna,  is  very 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
is  called  coo-oiu.  It  is  found  extremely  difficult  to 
be  kept  alive  for  any  confiderahle  time  after  catching 
it  in  the  woods  ;  never,  for  piore  than  a  month.  It 
feems  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  quite 
inanimate  in  the  open  day  ;  but  when  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  it  appears  perfeftly  at  eafe,  and  lometimes  makes 
its  note  or  call,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  and 
which  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not  harih  hke  that  of  a 
peacock.  The  flefh  refembles,  that  of  the  common 
pheafant." 

Mr  Latham  ohfcrves,  that  the  common  pheafant  is 
now  found  in  a  ftate  €>f  nature  in  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Continent.  They  fometimes  (he  fays)  come 
into  farm  yards  near  woods,  and  produce  crofs  breeds 
with  common  hens.  He  then  fays,  M.  Salerne  re- 
marks, that  the  hen-pheafant,  when  done  laying  and 
fitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and  after 
that  become  fo  little  refpedled  by  him,  as  to  be  treat- 
ed with  the  fame  incivility  as  he  would  Ihow  to  one 
of  his  own  fex.  He  mentions  this  as  a  new  obferva- 
tion  ;  but  it  is  far  more  common  than  may  be  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  and  had  been  long  before  mentioned 
by  Edwards,  who  gave  for  example  one  kept  in  the 
menagery  of  the  duke  of  Leeds;  and  remarks,  that 
thifi  change  is  moft.  likely  to  happen  when  in  ^  con- 
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The  circumftance  of  the  hen  acquiring  Phafiar 
the  plumage  of  the  cock  after  a  certain  time  is  not 
confined  to  the  pheafant :  the  inftance  of  the  pea-hen 
belonging  to  Lady  Tynte,  now  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
feum,  evinces  the  contrary,  which,  after  having  many 
broods,  got  much  of  the  fine  plumage  of  the  cock,  with 
the  addition  even  of  the  fine  train  feathers.  The  female 
alfo  of  the  rock  manakin  is  faid  to  get  the  plumage  of 
the  oppofite  fex  after  a  number  of  years ;  and  per- 
haps, if  obferved  hereafter,  this  mp.y  be  found  to  be 
the  cafe  with  many  other  fpecies.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  (continues  our  author),  dead  long 
fince,  who  ufed  to  keep  thefe  birds  for  his  amufe- 
ment,  obferved  the  fame  to  me  :  and  the  ingenious  Mr 
J.  Hunter  has  a  well  drawn  up  paper  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions  *  to  the  fame  purport;  but,  in*  Vol 
addition  to  this,  I  am  well  informed,  that  it  does  notP-  527 
always  require  mature  age  to  give  the  hen-pheafant 
the  appearance  of  the  male,  as  fometimes  young  birds 
will  be  adorned  with  his  fine  plumage.  I  will  not 
fay  how  this  happens,  and  whether  it  nny  be  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  to  grow  barren  (if  that  be  the  reafon) 
fooner  than  any  other  of  the  galUnaceous  trihe;  but  I 
ara  affured  that  feveral  of  thefe  fpurlef?,  cock-like  henn, 
have  proved  on  eating  to  be  young  birds,  from  their 
julclnefs  and  delicacy  of  flavour." 

One  of  the  viirieties  which  our  author  remarks  un- 
der this  fpecies,  he  calls  the  Hybridal  pheafant,  which 
is  a  mixed  breed  between  the  pheafant  and  cock  ;  one 
of  which  is  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum.  The  two  lad 
fpecies  which  our  author  defwribes,  is  the  parraka  and 
courier. 

The  parraka  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  fowl,  re- 
fembling  it  in  the  bill,  legs,  and  body.  Its  length  is 
23  inches.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  dafk  rufous  ;  the 
eyes  are  brown  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
a  deep  brown  on  the  back,  and  fulvous  under  the  belly  : 
the  top  of  the  head  is  fulvous,  and  the  feathers  are 
fomcwhat  long,  hut  not  fo  much  as  to  form  a  real 
creft  ;  the  wings  are  (hort ;  the  webs  of  fome  of  the 
quills  are  fomcwhat  rufous  ;  the  tail  confifts  of  1 2 
feathers,  is  even  at  the  end,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  is,  for  the  moft  part,  carried  pendent  ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  dark  rufous,  inclining  to  black  ;  the  claws 
are  like  thofe  of  a  fowl. 

"  It  is  peculiar  (fays  Mr  Latham)  in  its  internal 
ftruflure  in  refpeft  to  the  windpipe  ;  which,  inftead 
of  entering  dire£l:ly  the  breaft,  as  in  moft  birds, 'paffes 
over  the  fide  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  on  the  outfide  of 
the  fleftiy  part  of  the  breaft,  being  covered  only  by 
the  flcin,  then  taking  a  turn  upwards,  pafles  over  the 
right  clavicle  into  the  breaft,  and  is  diftributed  through 
the  lungs  in  the  ufual  way.  The  female  has  not  this 
circumvolution  of  the  windpipe.  The  hannequaw, 
mentioned  by  Bancroft,  is  probably  the  fame  bird. 
He  fays  that  it  is  black,,  roofts  in  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  early  in  the  morning,  diftinftly,  but  hoarfely, 
repeating  the  word  hannequaiv  (eafily  miftaken  for 
parrequaw)  very  loud.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  unfre- 
quented woods  of  the  internal  parts  of  Cayenne,  Gui- 
ana, and  many  parts  of  South  America.  At  fun-rife 
they  fet  up  a  very  loud  cry,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  loudeft  of  aU  birds  in  the  new  world  ;  at  which  • 
time  the  eyes  appear  red,  as  does  a  fmall  ficin  under 
the  breaft,  which  ia  not  at  all  feen,  except  when  the 

bird 
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rliafianiis.  bird  makes  fuch  exertions,  or  is  angry. 

very  like  the  word  parraquaw  ;  and  is  repeated  many 
times  together ;  and  often  many  cry  at  once,  or  an- 
fwer  one  another,  but  moft  in  breeding-time,  which 
is  twice  in  the  year  ;  at  each  time  laying  from  four  to 
fix  eggs  ;  making  the  neft  in  low  branches  or  flumps 
of  trees,  and  behaving  with  their  chickens  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hens.  They  feed  on  graip,  feeds,  and  herbs  ; 
but  feed  the  young  in  the  neft  with  worms  and  fmall 
infefts.  Thefe,  with  many  other  birds,  inhabit  the 
woods  by  day,  coming  out  into  the  open  favannns 
morning  and  evening  to  feed  ;  at  which  times  they  are 
chiefly  killed  by  the  natives  and  near  inhabitants.  They 
may  be  brought  up  tame  ;  and  their  fiefh  is  much 
efteemed. 

*'  The  courier  pher.fant  is  but  very  imperfeftly  de- 
fcribed  by  Fernandez;  and  is  laid  to  be  i8  inches 
long.  The  general  coh-ur  of  the  plumage  is  white, 
inclined  to  fidvous  ;  about  the  tail  they  are  black,  mix- 
ed with  fome  fpots  of  white  ;  the  tail  itfelf  is  long, 
and  of  a  green  colour,  refleding  in  fome  lights  like 
the  feathers  of  a  per.cock  :  the  wings  are  Ihorc.  This 
fpccies  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Mexico  ;  flies  flow  ; 
lijl.  des  ^^^^     recorded  to  outrun  the  fwifteft  horfe*." 

Pheafants  were  originally  brought  into  Europe  from 
the  bajiks  of  the  Phafis,  a  tiver  of  Colchis,  in  Afia 
'  Minor  ;  and  from  whence  they  flill  retain  their  name. 
Next  to  the  peacoc  k,  they  are  the  moft  beautiful  of 
birds,  cis  welF  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes  as 
for  their  happy  mixtures  and  variety.  It  is  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  pencil  to  draw  any  thing  fo  gloffy,  fo 
bright,  or  points  fo  finely  blending  into  each  other. 
We  Tire  told,  that  when  CrcefuiJ,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
feated  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal  magnificence 
and  all  die  barbarous  pomp  of  eaftern  fplendor,  he 
aflced  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  fo  fine  ? 
The  Greek  philofophcr,  no  way  moved  by  the  ohje£ls 
before  hfm,  or  taking  a  pride  in  his  native  fiinplicity, 
replied,  That  after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage 
of  the  pheafant,  he  could  be  aftoniihed  at  no  other 
finery. 

.  Thefe  birds,  tho'  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  arc  not  lefs 
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This  cry  is  delicate  when  ferved  up  to  the  table.  Their  flefh  Is  con 
fi-iered  as  the  greateft  dainty ;  and  when  the  old  phy- 
ficians  fpoke  of  the  wholefomenefs  of  any  viands,  they 
made  their  comparifon  with  the  flefh  of  the  pheafant. 
However,  notwithilanding  all  thefe  perfcdlions  to  tempt 
the  curlofity  or  the  palate,  the  pheafvint  has  multiplied 
in  its  wild  ftate. 

A  fpirit  of  indepen  knce  feems  to  attend  the  phea- 
fant even  in  captivity.  In  the  woo.-ls,  the  hen-phea- 
fant  lays  frona  1 8  to  20  eggs,  in  a  feafon;  but  in  a  do- 
raeftic  ftate,  flie  fel^om  lays  above  10.  In  the  fame 
manner,  when  wild,  (he  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage;  but  when  kepC 
tame,  flie  never  fits  well,  fo  that  a  hen  is  generally  her 
fubftitute  upon  fuch  occafions :  and  as  for  leading  hor 
young  to  their  food,  flie  is  utterly  ignorant  of  where  it 
is  to  be  found;  and  the  young  birds  ftirve,  If  left  folely 
to  her  protc(ftion.  The  pheafant,  therefore,  on  every 
account,  feems  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods  than 
reclaimed  to  priftinc  captivity,  its  fecundity  when  vyfild 
is  fufficient  to  ftock  the  foreft  ;  its  beautiful  plumage 
adorns  it ;  and  its  flefli  reUiins  a  higher  fl.ivour  froai  its 
unlimited  freedom. 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take  thefe 
birds  once  more  from  the  woods,  and  to  keep  them  in 
places  fitted  for  their  reception.  Like  all  others  of  the 
poultry  kind,  they  have  no  gre?.c  fagacity,  and  fufllr 
themfclves  eafily  to  be  taken.    At  night  they  rooft  up- 
on the  higheft  trees  of  the  wood  ;  and  by  day  they 
come  down  into  the  lawtr  brakes  and  bufhes,  wliere^ 
their  food  is  chiefly  found.    They  generally  make  a 
kind  of  flapping  noife  when  they  are  with  tlie  females;  . 
and  this  often  appritcs  the  fportfmin  (a)  of  their  re- 
treats.   At  other  times  he  traces  thera  in  the  l"now, 
and  frequently  takes  them  In  fprings.     But  of  all 
birds  they  are  fliot  mo-fl  eafily  ;  as  they  always  make 
a  whirring  noife  when  they  rife,  by  whicli  they  alarm  ■ 
the  gunner,  and  being  a  large  mark,  and  flying  very  ■ 
flow,  there  is  fcarce  any  miffing  them. 

When  thefe  birds  are  taken  young  into  keeping, 
they  become  as  faniiliar  as  chickens  :  and  when  they  ■ 
are  defigned  for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in  a 

yard,- 
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(a)  Pheafants  may  be  taken  In  a  variety  of  ways.  Oflft  method  is,  to  be  well.acqualnted  with  their  haunts  and 
breeding-places ;  which  are  generally  young,  thick,  and  weil-grown  coppices,  free  from  the  difturbances  of 
cattle,  and  without  a  path-way  through  them ;  for  th:y  are  timorous  birds.  When  their  haunts  are  difco- 
vered,  it  will  next  be  neceflary  to  find  out  where  the  brood  Is.  And  here  it  is  to  he  remarked,  that  phea- 
fants come  out  of  the  wood  three  times  a-day  to  feed  in  green  corn,  freflx  paftures,  or  fuch  like  places.  The 
times  of  coming  out  are  In  the  morning  foon  after  funrife,  at  noon,  and  at  funfet.  The  fides  of  the  wood 
where  they  .mky  be  fuppofed  to  come  out  ought  then  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  young  ones  will  be  feen  ■ 
following  the  female  as  a  flock  of  chickens  follow  the  hen.  The  wood  ought  alfo  to  be  watched  in  the  eve- 
nings, when  the  noife  of  the  cock  and  hen  calling  the  young  ones  together  will  foon  be  heard  ;  and  the 
fportfman  muft  then  endeavour  to  get  as-near  as  he  can  to  the  place  ;  and  being  veiy  ftill  and  filent,  he  mny  ob- 
ferve  their  numbers  and  difpoficion,  and  learn  how  to  fpread  his  nets  fo  as  moft  eafily  to  take  the  whole  brood;  . 
but  If  by  the  leaft  motion  they  difcover  him,  they  will  all  take  to  their  legs,  and  run  to  a  great  diilance  ;  for 
they  feldom  rife  on  the  wing,  except  when  very  clofe  frighted.  By  pra6lice  fome  people  have  become  able 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  old  pheafant,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  call  the  young  ones  together  to  any  place  that  he  ' 

pleafes,  when  the  haunts  are  once  found  out,  and  by  this  means  they  are  eafily  led  into  the  nets  The  beft ' 

time  for  ufing  this  call  Is  In  the  morning  or  evening  ;  and  the  note  imitated,  fliould  be  that  by  which  they 
are  called  out  to  feed  ;  indeed,  by  learning  to  Imitate  the  other  notes,  they  may  be  brought  together  at  any 
time  of  the  day.    The  fportfman  who  can  make  this  call,  muft  flielter  himfelf  in  fome  clofe  place,  and  begin  - 
very  foftly  at  firft  ;  then,  if  none  are  near  enough  to  lie  within  hearing,  he  is  gradually  to  raife  It  louder  and  ' 
louder,  and  at  length  he  will  be  anfwered  aa  loud,  if  any  are  within  hearing,  thoagh  at  a  confiderable  di-s 

ftance  -i , 
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aftann^.  ynrd,  five  hens  to  a  cock  ;  for  this  bird,  like  all  of  the  In  order  to  in-?reafe  the  breed,  and  make  it  flill  mora  Ph^flanM 

"V""^  poultry  kind,  13  very  fahcious.    In  her  natural  ftate  valuable,  Longolius  teaches  us  a  method  th^t  appears 

the  female  makes  her  nell  of  dry  grafs-atK^  leaves:  the  very  peculiar.    The  pheafint  is  a  very  hold  bird  when 

fnme  muft  be  laid  for  her  ia  the  pheafandry,  and  (he  firft  broutrht  into  the  yard  amongj  other  poultry,  not 

her felf  wall  fometlmes  properly  difpofe  them.    If  (lie  fparlng  the  jieacock,  twr  even  fuch  youn^  cocks  anl 

rcfufes  to  hatch  her  eg^s,  then  a  cammon  hen  muft  be  hens  as  it  can  matter  ;  but  after  a  time  it  will  live  tarae- 

-     got  to  fupply  her  place,  wrhlch  taflc  flic  will  perform  ly  among  them,  and  will  at  laft  be  brought  to  couple 

with  p-^rfeverance  and  fuccefs.    The  young  ones  are  with  a  common  hen.    The  breed  thus  produced  take 

very  difFi:uIt  to  be  reared  (c)  ;  and  they  muft  he  fup-  much  ftronger  after  the  phcafant  than  the  hen ;  and  in  a 

plied  with  ants-egga,  which  is  the  food  the  old  one  few  fucceffions,  if  they  be  let  to  breed  with  the  co.;k- 

leads  them  to  gather  when  wild  in  the  woods.    To  pheifant  (for  the  mixture  is  not  barren),  there  will  bij 

make  tht-fe  go  the  farther,  they  are  to  be  chopped  up  produced  a  fpecies  more  tame,  ftronger,  and  morepro- 

with  cun^s  or  other  meat  ;  and  the  young  ones  are  to  lific  ;  fo  that  he  adds,  that  it  ia  ftran^e  why  moft  of 

be  fed  with  great  exacinefs,  both  as  to  the  quantity  our  pheafandrics  arc  not  ftocked  with  birds  produced 

and  the  time  of  thtir  fupply.    This  food  is  fometimes  in  this  manner, 

r.lfo  to  be  varied  ;  and  wood  lice,  earwigs,  an  i  other  The  phe^^fant,  when  full  grown,  feems  to  feed  indif. 

infeds,  are  to  make  a  variety.   The  place  where  they  ferently  upon  every  thing  that  offers.    It  Is  faid  by  a 

are  reared  muft  be  kept  extremely  clean  ;  tlieir  water  French  writer,  that  one  of  the  king's  fportfmen  Ihoot- 

ninfl  be  changed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  they  muft  not  ing  at  a  parcel  of  crows  that  were  gathered  round  a 

he  exp^fed  t;il  the  dew  i;;  off"  the  ground  in  the  morn-  dead  carcafe,  to  his  great  furprife>  upon  coming  up, 

ing,  «nd  they  flu)uld  always  he  taken  in  before  fun-  found  that  he  had  killed  as  many  pheafants  as  crows, 

fet.    "When  they  become  a 'ult,  they  very  well  can  It  is  even  afterte  I  by  fome,  that  fuch  is  the  carnivo-^ 

fbift  for  themfelves  ;  but  thi.y  are  particularly  fond  of  mus  difpofitlon  of  this  bird,  that  when  feveral  of 

oats  and  barley.  them  are  put  togetlier  in  the  fame  yard,  if  one  of 

them 


fiance  ;  whereap,  if  he  fhould  fet  up  the  call  too  loud  at  firft,  and  any  of  the  birds  fiiould  happen  to  be  verjr 
near,  they  would  be  frighted  away. 

When  a  pheafant  anfwers,  the  fportfraan  is  to  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  ftill  calling,  though  not  fo  loud  ;  and 
he  will  ftill  be  anfwered,  till  at  length  he  will  baled  by  the  bird's  voice  within  fight  of  it.  Then  he  is  co  fpread 
his  net,  and  to  begin  to  call  again,  keeping  in  fome  clofe  and  well  flielfered  place  behind  the  net  ;  in  this  place 
he  is  to  call  till  the  bird  approaches  ;  and  when  he  ha«  drawn  it  under  the  net,  he  is  to  appear  fuddenly,  ani 
the  bird,  rifing  up,  will  thus  be  caught.  .  a   .  r        1     •  l 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  pheafants  much  quicker  than  that  we  have  juft  detcnbed,  viz.  the 
having  a  live  cock  pheafant  to  ufe  as  a  ftale  :  this  bird  is  to  be  fixed  under  the  net,  and  by  his  crowing  he 
will  fo«n  entire  others  in.  The  fportfman  muft  lie  concealed  ;  and  when  another  phc.fant  comes  in,  he  is 
to  draw  the  net  over  him.  Many-people  take  pheafants  in  fpringes  or  horfe  hair  fnares  :  to  fuccced  in  this, 
it  will  be  necefi'ary  to  be  careful  in  fearc'hing  out  their  haunts,  and  the  places  by  which  they  go  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  fiells  When  thefc  are  difcovered,  a  peg  muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground  at  each,  and  at  each  peg  two 
fpringes  muft  be  laid  open  ;  the  one  to  take  in  the  legs,  the  other  the  head.  When  the  fpringes  arc  fet,  the 
fportfman  muft  go  into  the  woods,  and  get  behind  the  birds  in  oider  to  fright  them  with  fome  little  noife, 
fuch  as  ftiall  not  be  enough  to  raife  them  to  the  wing,  but  only  to  fet  them  a-running.  They  will  naturally 
make  their  way  out  of  the  wood,  through  their  accuftomed  paftes,  and  be  then  caught  in  the  fpringes. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  thefe  birds  in  winter,  provided  there  be  no  fnow.  This  muft  be  done 
with  a  net  made  in  the  form  of  a  cafting  net,  but  with  wider  mefties  ;  they  may  indeed  be  five  inches  wide. 
Some  peas  or  y?heat  are  to  be  taken  out  ;  and  the  path  of  the  phe.ifants  being  difcovered,  which  may  eafily 
be  done  by  their  dung,  a  pint  or  thereabout  of  corn  is  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  path  in  a  place  marked, 
fo  th-at  the  fportfman  car.  come  to  it  again.    This  muft  be  done  for  fome  days,  till  at  length  the  pheafants 


it  muft  be  raifed  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  entrance  miift  be  lined  with  feveral  rods  of  hazel ;  the  thick 
ends  of  which  are  to  be  tied  to  the  net,  and  the  thin  ones  let  into  the  fpace  covered  by  it ;  and  thus  the 
pheafants  will  eafily  get  in  by  parting  the  fmall  ends  of  the  fticks,  as  fifti  into  a  wheel,  but  they  will  not 
eafily  cret  out  again.  The  nets  are  to  be  dyed  of  a  ruffet  colour,  by  laying  them  in  a  tan -pit  ;  and  they 
muft,  when  planted  for  this  purpofc,  be  covered  with  boughs,  fo  that  the  birds  do  not  difcover  them,  and 
then  they  will  eafilv  run  into  them,  and  be  all  taken  at  once.  _  ^ 

(b)  The  pheafant  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  our  common  poultry  that  this  aflertion  may  appear  odd  :  it  is  ne- 
verthclefs  true  ;  and  the  princip  .l  caufe  may  be,  that  their  proper  food  is  not  known,  or  not  futHciently  in- 
quired into.  They  feed  voracioufly  on  ants  and  various  other  infeds ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  the  muthnefs 
of  corn  or  want  of  cleannefs  in  their  apartments  has  made  them  fi  k,  a  rcpaft  of  ant.s  has  recovered  them. 
When  thefe  faij,  millepedes  aod  earwigs  together  anfwer  as  an  excellent  medicine,  along  with  their  common 
food  (corn),  which  muft  be  very  fweet  and  clean.  Thefe  birds  are  very  fullen,  and  whea  couphng  tiniejs  ove-r, 
they  are  feldom  found  more  than  one  in  a  place. 
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tkem  happens  to  fall  fick,  or  feeing  to  he  pininvr* 
'all  the  rtft  will  fall  upon,  kill,  and  devour  it.  Such 
is  the  language  of  books  j  thofe  who  have  frequent 
oppovtiinideH  of  examining  the  manners  of  the  bird 
itfelf,  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  fuch 
an  account. 

PHASIS,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  fea 
about  700  miles  from  Conftanlinople.  From  the 
Iberian  Caucafus  (fays  Gibbon),  the  moft  lofry  and 
craggy  mountains  of  Afia,  that  river  defcenda  with 
fuch  abhque  vehemence,  thut  in  a  fhort  fpace  it  is  tra* 
verfed  by  i  20  bridges.  Nor  does  the  flream  become 
placid  and  navigable  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sara- 
pana,  five  days  journey  from  the  Cyrus  which  flows 
from  the  fame  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direftion,  to 
the  Cafpian  lake.  The  proximity  of  thtfe  rivers  has 
fuggeftcd  the  praftice,  or  at  leaft  the  idea,  of  waft- 
ing the  precious  merchaiidife  of  India  down  the  Ox- 
tjs,  over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Phafis  into  the  Eiixinc  and  Mediterranean 
feas.  As  it  fuccefTively  collefts  the  ttreams  of  the  plain 
of  Colchos,the  Phalis  m^ves  with  diminifhedfpeed,  tho* 
accumulated  weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  60  fathoms 
deep,  and  half  a  league  broad  ;  but  a  fmall  woody 
ifland  is  interpofed  in  the  midfl  of  the  channel :  the 
water,  fo  foon  as  it  has  depofited  an  earthy  or  metal- 
lic fediment,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  waves,  and 
is  no  longer  fufceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  courfe 
of  1 00  miles,  40  of  which  are  navigable  for  large 
Teffels,  the  Phafis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of 
Colchos  or  Mingrelia,  which,  on  three  fides,  is  for- 
tified by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and 
whofe  maritime  coaft  extends  about  200  miles,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Piofcurias  and 
the  confines  of  Circaffia.  Both  the  foil  and  climate 
arc  relaxed  by  excefiive  moifture  :  28  rivers,  befides 
the  Phafis  and  his  dependent  flreams,  convey  their 
waters  to  the  fea  ;  and  the  hellownefs  of  the  ground 
appears  to  indicate  the  fubterraneous  channels  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian." 

PHASMATA,  ih  phyfiology,  certain  appearances 
arifing  fiom  the  vajious  tindures  of  the  clouds  by  the 
rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  efpecially  the  fun  and 
moon.  Thcfe  are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  different 
figures  and  fituatious  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes 
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PHEASANT,  in  ornithology.  See  Phasianus 
PHHASAST^s-eye^  or  Bird's-eye.  Sec  Adon  i  s. 
PHEBE,  a  deaconefs  of  the  port  of  Corinth,  call- 
ed Cenchrea.  St  Paul  had  a  particular  efteem  for  this 
holy  woman;  and  Theodoret  thinks  the  apoftle  loJged 
at  her  hOnfe  for  fome  time,  while  he  continued  in  or 
near  Corinth.  It  is  thought  (he  brought  to  Rome 
the  epiftle  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  wherein  fhe  is 
commended  and  recommended  in  fo  advantageous  a? 
manner.  He  fays  (Rom.  xvi.  i,  2.),  <•  I  commend 
unto  you  Phebe  our  fi.lcr,  which  is  a  fervant  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrea:  that  ye  receive  her 'm 
the  Lord,  as  becometh  faints,  and  that  ye  aflift  her 
in  whatfoever  bufinefs  (he  hath  need  of  you  ;  for  fhe 
hath  been  a  fuccourer  of  many,  and  of  myfelf  alfo." 
Some  moderns  have  advanced  a  notion,  that  Phebe  was- 
wife  to  St  Paul  ;  but  none  of  the  ancients  have  faid 
any  thing  like  it.  It  is  thought,  in  quality  of  dea- 
conefs, fhe  was  employed  I^y  the  church  in  fome  mi* 
niftrations  fuitable  to  her  fex  and  condition  ;  as  to  vi- 
fit  and  inftruft  the  Chriftian  vramen,  to  attend  them, 
in  their  ficknefs,  and  diftribute  almp  to  them. 

PHEGOR,  or  Peor,  a  deity  worfhipped  at  a  very 
early  period  by  the  Midianites  and  Moabites^  and  pro- 
bably by  all  the  other  tribes  which  then  inhabited  Sy- 
ria. Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  functions  of 
this  go(^,  and  the  rank  which  he  held  among  the  Pa- 
gan divinities  (fee  BAAi-Peor)  ;  and  many  conjedure?' 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  his  name. 
Moft  of  thefe  feeoi  to  have  no  l)etttr  foundation  than 
the  fenfelefs  dreams  of  the  Jcwifli  rabbles.  Phegor,^ 
or  Peor,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  the  He!>reviP' 
word  pechor,  which  fignifies  aperuit,  and  probably  re- 
fers io"the  prophetic  influence  always  attributed  to  the 
folar  deity,  by  which  he  opened  or  dlfcovered  things  to- 
come.  Accordingly  we  find  P»lgor  or  Peor  gene- 
rally joined  to  Baai^  which  was  the  Syrian  and  Chal- 
dean name  of  the  fun  after  he  became  au  objeft  of 
wcrlhip;  hence  Baul-PifEooR  muil  have  been  the  fun 
worfhipped  by  fome  particular  rites,  or  under  fome  par- 
ticular charader.  What  thefe  were,,  a  refolution  of 
Peihor  into  its  component  parts  may  perhaps  inform 
As  this  word,  wherever  It  occurs  in  Scripture^ 


has  fome  relation  to  diftendin?  or  opening  the  mouth 
wide,  it  is  probably  compounded  of  phah  the  mouth  or 


of  the  rays  of  light ;  and,  together  with  the  occafional  face^  and  ehar  naled.    In  thofe  countries  we  know 


fiafhings  and  fhootings  of  different  meteors,  they  have, 
no  doubt,  occafioned  thofe  prodigies  of  armies  fight- 
ing in  the  air,  &c.  of  which  we  have  fuch  frequent  ac- 
counts in  moft  forts  of  writers.  See  2  Maccab.  xi.  8. 
Melanfth.  Meteor.  2  Shel.  de  Comet,  ann.  1618. 

Kirchcr  and  Schottus  have  erroneoufly  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  the  reflection  of 
terreftrial  objeAs  made  on  opake  and  congealed  clouds 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  which,  according  to 
them,  have  the  efPeA  of  a  mirror.  Thus,  according 
to  thefe  authors,  the  armies  pretended  by  fevcral  hi- 
llorians  to  have  been  feen  in  the  fkies,  were  no  other 
than  the  refleftlon  of  the  hke  armies  placed  on  fome 
part  of  the  earth.  See  Hlft.  Acad.  Roy.  Scienc.  ann. 
1726,  p.  405,  &  feq. 

PH  ASS  AC  HATES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  fpecles  of  agate,  which  the  ancients,  in  its  various 
appearances,  fometimes  called  leucathates  and  per'iUu' 

(OS. 


that  the  women  wore  veils;  but  it  would  appear,  thaf 
in  celebrating  the  rites  of  this  deity  they  were  un- 
veiled. It  feems  even  not  improbable,  that  on  thefe 
occafions  the  fexes  danced  promlfcuoufly  without  their 
clothes;  a  praftice which  would  naturally  give  birth  tO' 
the  licentious  amours  mentione4  in  the  25th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Numbers.  If  this  be  admitted,  i't  will 
follow  that  Phegor  was  the  fun  prefiding  over  the  my- 
fteries  of  Venus. 

PHELLANDR1UM,-water-hemlock;  a  genu* 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs- 
of  plants.  There  are  two  fpccies,  one  of  which,  viz. 
the  aquatieum,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  This  grows  in 
ditches  and  ponds,  but  is  not  very  common.  The 
ftalk  is  remarkably  thick  and  dichotomaus,  and  grows 
in  the  water.  It  is  a  poifon  to  horfes,  bringing  upon 
them,  as  Linnaeus  informs  us,  a  kind  of  palfy  ;  which^ 
however,  he  fuppofes  to  he  owing  not  fo  much  to  the- 
uoxioua  q^ualities  of  the  plant  itfelf,  as  to  thofie  of  am 
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'  Plieng4tes  infcft  which  feeds  upoH  it,  breeding  within  the  ftalks, 

Ph'-re  ai'd  which  ht  c?\h  curculia  parapleBicus.  The  Swedes 
crates.  8'^^  fwine's  dung  for  the  cure.  The  feeds  are  fome- 
«— -y— — '  times  given  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  leaves  are 
by  fome  added,  to  difcutieiit  cataplafms.  In  the  win- 
ter, the  roots  and  ftenri,  dilfefted  by  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  afford  a  very  curious  flceleton  or  network. 
Horfep,  fhecp,  and  goats,  eat  the  plant  j  fwine  are  not 
fond  of  its  cows  refufe  it. 

PHtNGITES,  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a 
HiWs  Hifi,  beautiful  fpecies  of  alabafter.  It  is  a  rude  irregular 
of  FoJJils,  lYizh,  very  fiiattery  and  friable,  but  of  a  brightnefs  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  moft  other  marbles,  and  excelling 
thera  all  in  tranfparence.  The  colour  is  an  agreeable 
pale,  yellowifli,  white,  or  honey  colour  ;  the  yellowifli 
is  raore  intcnfe  in  fome  places  than  in  others,  and 
fometimes  makes  an  obfcure  refemblance  of  veins.  It 
is  very  weak  and  brittle  in  the  mafs  ;  and  when  redu- 
ced to  fmall  pieces,  may  be  eafily  crumbled  between 
the  fingers  into  loofe,  but  confiderably  larf^e  angular 
piecer^,  fome  perfe6t,  others  complex,  irregular,  or  mu- 
tilated, and  all  approaching  to  a  flat  fliape.  The  an- 
cients were  very  fond  of  this  fpecies  in  puWic  build- 
ings ;  and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  entirely  of  it, 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Its  great  btauty  is  its  tranf- 
parence, from  which  alone  this  temple  -was  perfe£lly 
light  when  the  doors  were  fliut,  though  it  was  built 
without  a  window,  and  had  no  other  light  but  what 
•was  trsnfmitted  through  the  ftone  its  walls  were  built 
with.  It  was  anciently  found  in  Cappadocia,  and  is 
fJU  plentitul  there  :  we  have  it  alfo  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  in  our  own  kin^cdom  in  Derbyfliire,  and 
fome  other  counties.  It  takes  an  excellent  polifh,  and 
isveiy  fit  for  ornamental  works,  where  there  is  no 
great  flrength  required.    See  Amethyst. 

PHENiCE,  a  port  of  the  -  ifland  of  Crete,  to  the 
weft  of  the  ifland.  St  Paul  having  anchored  at  Phe- 
ntce,  when  he  was  carried  to  Rome  (Aftsxxvii.  I2.), 
advifed  the  fhip's-crew  to  fpend  the  winter  there,  be- 
caufe  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced. 
PHENICIA.  See  Phoenicia. 
PHEONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  heads  of  darts, 
arrows,  or  other  weapons. 

PHEOS,  in  botany,  a  nan-je  which  Theophraftus, 
Diofcorides,  and  others,  give  to  a  plant  ufed  by  fullers 
in  dreffing  their  cloths,  and  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  a  fmaller  called  fimply  pheos,  and  a  larger  call- 
ed hippopheos.  This  plant  is  fometimes  called  phleos  ; 
and  is  thus  confounded  with  a  kind  of  marfli  cudvveed> 
cr  gnaphalium,  called  alfo  by  that  name  ;  but  it  may  al- 
ways be  difcovered  which  of  the  two  plants  an  author 
means,  by  obferving  -the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is 
ufed,  and  the  ufe  to  which  the  plant  was  put.  The 
pbhos,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  the  cudweed,  was 
ufed  to  fluff  beds  and  other  fuch  things,  and  to  pack 
up  Vv'ith  earthen  veffels  to  prevent  their  breaking  ;  but 
the  phcos,  improperly  called  phleos,  only  about  cloths  : 
this  was,  however,  alfo  called  Jlabe  and  cnaphon. 

PHERECRATES,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  was  con- 
temporary with  Plato  and  Ariftophanes.  After  the 
example  of  the  ancient  comedians,  who  never  introdu- 
ced upon  the  theatre  imaginary  but  living  characters, 
•he  afted  his  contemporaries.  But  he  did  not  abi*fe  the 
liberty  which  at  tliat  time  prevailed  upon  the  ftage  ; 
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and  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himfelf  never  to  deftroy  Phore-f 

the  reputation  of  any  perfon.  Twenty-one  comedies  ^ydcs. 
are  attributed  to  him,  of  which  there  now  only  remain 
fome  fragments  coUeftcd  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius. 
From  thefe  fragments,  however,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern, 
that  Phcrecrates  wrote  the  purefl:  Greek,  aad  poffeffed 
that  ingenious  and  delicate  raillery  which  is  called  at- 
tic  urbanity.  He  was  author  of  a  kind  of  verfe  called, 
from  his  own  name,  Pherecratkk.  The  three  lafk  feet 
were  in  hexameter  verfe,  and  the  firft  of  thofe  three 
feet  was  always  a  fpondee  This  verfe  of  Horace  (for 
example,  ^atnvis pontka p'lnus )  is  a  Pherecratick  verfe. 
We  find  in  Plutarch  a  fragment  of  this  poet  upon  the 
mufic  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  been  critically  exami- 
ned by  M.  Burette  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  See 
the  15th  volume  of  the  colledion  publiflied  by  that 
learned  fociety. 

PHERECYDES,  a  native  of  Scyros,  flourifhed 
about  the  year  560  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  was 
difciple  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 
(fee  Pittacus).  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  all 
the  philofophers  who  has  written  on  natural  fuhje6l« 
and  the  effence  of  the  gods.  He  was  alfo  the  firft,  it 
is  faid,  who  held  the  ridiculous  opinion,  ''that  animal« 
ate  mere  machines."  He  was  Pythagoras's  mafter, 
who  loved  him  as  his  own  father.  This  grateful  fcho- 
lar  having  heard  that  Pherecydes  lay  dangeroufly  ill  in 
the  ifland  of  Delos,  immediately  repaired  thither,  in 
order  to  give  every  neccffary  affiftance  to  the  old  man, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  means  fhould  be  left  untried 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  His  great  age,  how- 
ever, and  the  violence  of  his  difeafe,  having  rendered 
every  prefcription  ineffeftual,  his  next  care  was  to  fee 
him  decently  buried  ;  and  when  he  had  paid  the  laft 
duty  to  his  remains,  and  ereded  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  he  fet  out  again  for  Italy.  Other  caufes  have 
been  affigned  for  the  death  of  Pherecydes  :  fome  fay 
he  was  eaten  up  by  lice,  and  others  that  he  fell  head- 
long from  the  top  of  Mount  Corycius  in  his  way  to 
Dclphos.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  firil  profe  writers  among  the  Greeks. 

"  Marvellous  circumftances  have  been  related  of  him,  is'-^^WV 
which  only  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  fliow -^/f^O! "/ 
that  what  has  been  deemed  fupernatural  by  ignorant  ^'■'^"/"i'^y* 
fpeftators  may  be  eafily  conceived  to  have  happened 
from  natural  caufes.    A  fhip  in  full  fail  was  at  a  di- 
ftance  approaching  its  harbour  ;  Pherecydes  predi<3;el 
that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  hap- 
pened accordingly  ;  for  a  ftorm  arofe  which  funk  the 
veflfel.    After  drinking  water  from  a  well,  he  pre- 
didled  an  earthquake,  which  happened  three  days  af- 
terwards.   It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  prediftions 
might  have  been  the  refultofa  careful  obfervafion  of 
thofe  phenomena  which  commonly  precede  ftorms  or 
earthquakes  in  a  climate  where  they  frequently  happen. 

*•  It  is  difhcult  to  give  in  any  degree  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  dottrines  of  Pherecydes  ;  both  becaufe  he 
delivered  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  under 
the  concealment  of  fymbols  ;  and  becaufe  very  few 
memoirs  of  this  philofopher  remain.  It  is  moft  pro- 
bable that  he  taught  thofe  opinions  concerning  the 
gods  and  the  origin  of  the  woild  which  the  ancient 
Grecian  theogonifts  borrowed  from  Egypt  and  of 
which  the  reader  will  fi;nd  accouats  in  different  arti- 
2  cle« 
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eksof  thitwotk.    See  EGyft,  MitAPtiYsics,  Mr-  every  way  proportioned.  ''Thertiajeftf  ofthiSworkdid 

STERiEs,  MvTHOLOGV,  and  Polytheism.  equal  the  majefty  of  the  god  (fays  Qutntillan),  ind  its 

PHERETIMA,  was  tht  wife  of  Battus  kinsr  of  beauty  feem8  to  have  added  luftre  to  the  reHgion  of 

Cyfene,  and  th^  mothci'  of  ArceftUma.  After  her  fon'a  the  country.*'  Phidiaa  concluded  his  labours  with  this 

death,  (lie  recovered  the  kingdotn  by  means  of  Amafis  mafterpiece  ;  and  the  Eliarts,  to  do  honour  to  his  me- 

kifig  of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Arce-  mory^  erefted,  and  appropriated  to  his  defcendants,  an 

fi!au8,  fhe  caufed  all  his  afTafliUs  to  be  crucified  round  office,  which  confifted  in  keeping  clean  this  magnifi- 
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the  walls  of  Cyitne,  and  flie  cut  oft' the  brealls  of  their 
wives,  and  hung  them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  huf- 
bands.  It  is  faid  that  fhe  was  devoured  alive  by  worms; 
a  punifhraent  which,  according  to  fomeof  the  ancients, 
■was  inflifted  by  Providence  for  her  unpafalkled  cruel- 
ties. 

PHERON,  was  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded  Se- 
fofliris.  He  was  blind  ;  and  he  recovered  his  fight  by 
tvafbing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
oracle,  in  t.he  urine  of  a  woman  who  had  never  had 
any  unlawful  connc(^1:ions.  He  tried  his  wife  firft,  but 
fhe  appeared  to  have  been  faithlefs  to  kis  bed,  and  rtie 
was  b\irnt  with  all  thofe  whofe  urine  could  not  reftore 
fight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whofc  urine 
proved  beneficial. 

PHf  AL,  a  well  known  veffel  made  of  glafa,  ufed 
for  vatiotts  purpofes. 

Leyden  Phials  is  a  phia!  of  glafs  coated  on  both  fides 
with  tin-foil  for  a  confiderable  way  up  the  fides,  of 
great  ufe  in  eleftrical experiments.  See ELtctRicixY, 

PHIDIAS,  the  moft  famous  fculptor  of  antiquity, 
was  an  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  celebra- 
ted Pericles,  who  flourifhed  in  the  «3d  Olympiad. 
This  wonderful  artiil  wus  not  only  confummate  in  the 
tife  of  his  tools,  but  accomplilTied  in  thefe  fciences  and 
branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  his  profeffion, 
as  hiftory,  poetry,  table,  geometry,  optics,  &c.  He 
firft  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfedly  in 
this  way  ;  and  all  his  works  were  received  with  admi- 
ration. They  were  alfo  insredibly  numerous ;  for  it 
was  almoft  peculiar  to  Phidias,  that  he  united  the  great- 
«ft  facility  with  the  greateft  perfecftion.  His  Nemgfis 
was  ranked  among  his  firft  pieces  :  it  was  carved  out 
of  a  Mock  of  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Perfians  after  they  were  defeated  in  fhe  plains  of 
Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftatue  of  Minerva 
for  the  Plateaus;  but  the  ftatue  of  this  goddefs  in  her 
magnificent  temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
fome  ruined  remains,  was  an  aftonifliing  produAion  of 
human  art.  Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pom- 
pous edifice,  gave  orders  to  Phidias,  whofe  prodigious 
talents  he  well  knew,  to  make  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs; 
and  Phidias  formed  a  figure  of  ivory  a;nd  gold  39  feet 
bigh.  Writers  never  fpeak  of  this  illuftrious  monu- 
ment of  fkill  without  raptures  ;  yet  what  has  render- 
ed the  name  of  the  artift  immortal,  proved  at  that  time 
his  ruin.  He  ^  had  carved  upon  the  ftiield  of  the  god- 
defs his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles ;  and  this 
was,  by  thofe  that  envied  them,  made  a  crime  in  Phi- 
dias. He  was  alfo  charged  with  embezzling  part  of 
the  materials  which  were  defigned  for  the  ilatue.  Up- 
on this  he  withdreiw  to  Elis,  and  revenged  himfelf  up- 
>  on  the  ungrateful  Athenians,  by  making  for  theElians 
ttbe  Olympic  Jupiter;  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  which  was 
;  afterwards  ranked  among  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
uorld.  Tt  was  of  ivory  and  gold  :  60  feet  high,  and 
Vox.  XIV.  Part  IL  ^  f» 


cent  image. 

PHlDITiA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feafts  celebra- 
ted with  great  frugality  at  Sparta.  They  were  held 
in  the  public  places  and  in  the  open  air.  Rich  and 
poor  afiiftcd  at  them  equally,  and  on  the  farte  footing  ; 
their  defign  being  to  keep  up  peace,  friendftiip,  good 
undcrftanding,  and  equality  among  the  citizens  great 
and  fmall.  It  is  faid  that  thofe  who  attended  this 
feaft  brought  each  a  buftiel  of  flour,  eight  meafures  of 
wine  named  chofuSi  five  mince  of  cheefe,  and  as  many 
figs. 

PHILA,  In  Ttiythology,  one  of  the  attribtttes  of 
Venus,  which  diftingfuifties  her  as  the  mother  of  love, 
from  fi^*f  to  love. 

PHILADELPHIA,  m  antrquity,  were  games  in- 
ftituted  at  Sardis  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  the  fohs  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  ftate  of  Penlyl- 
vanla  in  North  America,  fitnated  In  W.  Long.  75.  8. 
N.  Lat.  39.  57.  It  is  one  of  the  moft'  beautiful  and 
regular  cities  in  the  world,  being  of  an  oblong  form, 
fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  on  an 
extcnfive  plain,  about  n8  miles  (fome  fay  more)  from 
the  fea.  The  length  of  the  city  eaft  and  well,  tha:t  isj 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  upon  the  original 
plan  of  Mr  Penn,  is  10,300  feet,  and  thebieadtlj,  north 
and  fouth,  is  4837  feet.  Not  tv«j  fifths  of  the  plot 
covered  by  the  city  charter  is  yet  buil^.  The  inhabi- 
tants, however,  have  not  confined  the'mfelves  within  the 
original  limits  of  the  city,  but  have  built  north  and 
fouth  along  the  Delaware  two  miles  in  length.  The 
longeft  ftreet  is  Second-ftreet,  about  700  feet  from 
Delaware  river,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  circumference 
of  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  built,  if  we  include 
Kenfington  on  the  north  and  Southwark  on  the  fouth, 
may  be  about  five  miles.  Market- ftreet  is  100  feet 
wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city  from  river 
_to  river.  Near  the  middle,  it  is  interfered  at  right 
angles  by  Broad-ftreet,  113  feet  wide,  running  nearly 
north  and  fouth  quite  acrofs  the  city. 

Between  Delaware  river  and  Broad-ftreet  are  14 
ftreetg,  nearly  equidiftant,  running  parallel  with  Broad- 
ftreet  acrofs  the  city  ;  and  between  Broad-ftreet  and 
the  Schuylkill,  there  are  nine  fttcets  equidiftant  from 
each  other.  Parallel  to  Market-ftreet  are  eight  other 
ftreets,  running  eaft  and  weft  from  river  to  river,  and 
interfeft  the  crofs  ftreets  at  right  angles;  all  thefe 
ftreets  are  5O  feet  wide,  except  Arch-ftreet,  which  is 
65  feet  wide.  All  the  ftreets  which  run  north  and 
fouth,  except  Broad-ftreet  mentioned  above,  arc  50 
feet  wide.  There  were  four  fquarcs  of  eight  acres 
each,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  city,  originally  refei  ved 
for  public  and  common  Ufes.  And  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,,  where  Broad-ftreet  and  Market-ftreet  inter- 
fed  each  other,  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  refervcd  in 
like  manner,  to  be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  pub- 
lic Walks.  This  city  was  founded  in  1682  by  the  ce- 
3  kbratea 
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rhlladel-  Icbratcd  William  Pcnn,  who  in  OStahtr  1 701  granted 
T^^^  I  a  charter  incorporating  the  town  with  city  privileges. 
In  1 749  the  dwelling  houfes  were  computed,  and 
fouTid  to  be  2076  ;  in  1790,  they  amounted  to  5000. 
They  are  in  general  handfomely  built  of  brick ;  and 
contain  40,000  inhabitants,  compofed  of  almoft  all  na- 
tions and  religions.  Their  places  for  religious  wor- 
(hip  are  as  follow  :  The  Friends  or  Quakers  have  five, 
the  Prefbyterians  fix,  the  Epifcopalians  three,  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  two,  the  German  Calvlnifts  one,  the 
Catholics  three,  the  Swedifh  Lutherans  one,  the  Mo- 
ravians one,  the  Baptills  one,  the  Univcrfal  Baptifts 
one,  the  Methodifts  one,  the  Jews  one. 

The  other  public  birildings  in  the  city,  befides  the 
univerfity,  academies,  &c.  are  the  following,  viz.  a 
ftate  houfe  and  offices,  a  city  court-houfe,  a  county 
court -houfe,  a  carpenter's  hall,  a  philofophical  fociety's 
hall,  a  difpenfary,  an  hofpital  and  offices,  an  alms-houfe, 
a  houfe  of  corredion,  a  public  faftory  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen .  a  public  obfervatory,  three  brick  market 
houfes,  ci  fifh  market,  a  public  f;aol. 

The  univerfity  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  during 
the  war.  Its  funds  were  partly  given  by  the  ftate,  and 
partly  taken  from  the  old  college  of  Philadelphia.  A 
medical  fchool,  which  wa-"  founded  in  1765,  is  attach- 
ed to  the  univerfity  ;  and  has  profeflbrs  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine,  who  prepare  the  ftudents  (whofe 
number  yearly  is  50  or  60)  for  degrees  in  that  fcience. 
Befides  the  univerfity  and  medical  fchool,  there  is  the 
Proteftant  EpJfcopal  academy,  a  very  flourifliing  infti- 
tution  ;  the  academy  for  young  ladies ;  another  for 
the  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  one  for  the  Germans ; 
befides  five  free  fchools. 

In  Marktt-ftreet,  betweeen  Front  and  Fourth  ftreete, 
is  the  principal  market,  built  of  brick,  and  is  1500 
feet  in  length.  This  market,  in  refpeft  to  the  quan-- 
tity,  the  variety,  and  neatnefs  of  the  provifions,  is  not 
equalled  in  Am€rica,  and  peihaps  not  exceeded  in  the 
world. 

The  Philadelphians  are  not  fo  fecial,  nor  perhaps  fo 
hofpitable,  as  the  people  in  Bolton,  Charleflown,  and 
New  York.  Various  caufes  have  contributed  to  this 
difference  ;  among  which  the  moll  operative  has  been 
the  prevalence  of  party-fpirit,  which  has  been  and  is 
t  arried  to  greater  lengths  in  this  city  than  in  any  other 
in  America  ;  yet  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  ufcful 
improvements  in  manufaAures,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  fcience  of 
humanity.  In  (hort,  whether  we  confidcr  the  conve- 
nient local  fituatlon,  the  fizc,  the  beauty,  the  variety 
and  utility  of  the  improvements,  in  mechanics,  in  agri; 
culture,  and  manufadlures,  or  the  induftry,  the  enter- 
prife,  the  humanity,  and  the  abilities,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  merits  to  be  view- 
ed as  the  capital  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  the 
flourifhing  empire  of  United  America. 

Several  canals  are  let  into  the  town,  which  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  place.  Its 
quay  is  2co  feet  fquare,  to  which  Ihips  of  400  or  500 
tons  may  come  up,  and  lay  their  broadfides  clofe  to  it; 
with  wet  and  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing 
Ihips,  befides  magazines,  warehoufes,  and  all  other 
conveniences  for  exporting  and  importing  merchan- 
dize. Scarce  any  thing  can  appear  more  beautiful 
than  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  for  fome 
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miles  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  and  flouriUHng  gar-  1 
den. 

Though  all  Our  readers  muft  unqueftionably  have 
heard  of  the  malignant  fever  which  fo  lately  raged  in 
Philadelphia,  yet  as  fome  of  them  may  not  be  fo  well 
acquainted  with  particulars,  it  will  not,  we  truft,  be 
thought  imprc^er  if  we  give  a  fliort  account  of  that 
dreadful  malady  in  thid  place.  This  account  we  fhall 
extraft  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Matthew  Carey» 
which  had  run  through  ho  lefa  than  three  editions  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  laft  year. 

Of  this  fever,  then,  it  is  obferved,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  mortality  was  not  fo  great  among  women 
as  among  men,  but  that  corpulent,  high-fed,  and 
drunken  men,  common  proftitutes,  and  fuch  of  the 
poor  as  had  been  debilitated  through  the  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  nourifhment,  and  lived  in  dirty  and  confined  ha* 
bitations,  became  an  cafy  prey  to  it ;  whilft  thofe  who 
refided  in  the  fuburbs,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  country 
air,  were  little  alFe6lcd  by  it.  A  fingular  fail  is,  that 
the  French  refiding  in  Philadelphia  were  in  a  remark, 
able  degree  exempt  from  It;  a  circumflance  which  can- 
not  be  accounted  for.  The  report  which  prevailed 
here  of  the  Africans  having  wholly  efcaped  the  dif- 
eafej  proves  to  be  not  altogether  true,  feveral  of  them 
having  been  feized.  The  fever,  however,  was  found 
to  yield  more  readily  to  medicine  In  them  than  in  white 
perfons. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  n^ature  and 
fymptoms  of  the  dif^afe,  as  defcribed  by  Dr^urrie,  ia 
the  third  edition  of  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned.. 
"  The  fymptoms  which  chaiafterifed  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  fever  were,  in  the  greateft  number  of  cafes,  after 
a  chilly  fit  of  fome  duration,  a  quick  tenfe  pulfe  ;  hot 
fliin ;  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  hmbs ;  fliifhed 
countenance  ;  Inflamed  eye,  moift  tongue  ;  oppreffion 
and  fenfe  of  forenefs  at  the  ftomaeh,  efpeclally  upon 
preffure  ;  frequent  fick  qualms,  and  retchings  to  vo- 
mit, without  difcharging  any  thing,  except  the  coo- 
tents  laft  taken  into  the  ftomaeh  ;  coftivenefs,  &c. 
And  when  ftools  were  procured,  the  firft  generally 
ftiowed  a  defeft  of  bile,  or  an  obftruftion  to  Its  en- 
trance Into  the  inteftlnes.  But  brifk  purges  generally 
altered  this  appearance. 

Thefe  fymptoms  generally  continued  with  more  or 
lefs  violence  from  one  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  days; 
and  then  gradually  abating,  left  the  patient  free  from 
every  complaint,  except  general  debility.  On  the  fe- 
brile fymptoms  fuddenly  fubfiding,  they  were  imme- 
diately fucceeded  by  a  yellow  tinge  In  the  opaque  cor- 
nea, or  whites  of  the  eyes  ;  an  increafed  oppreffion  at 
the  praecordia,  a  conftant  puking  of  every  thing  takea 
into  the  ftomaeh,  with  much  ftraining,  accompanied 
with  a  hoarfe  hollow  noife. 

«  If  thefe  fymptoms  were  not  foon  relieved,  a  vo- 
miting  of  matter  refemWing  coffee-grounds  in  colour 
and  confiftence,  commonly  called  the  black  vomily 
fometlmes  accompanied  with  or  fucceeded  by  hemor- 
rhagies  from  the  nofe,  fauces,  gums,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body;  a  yeUowilh  purple  colour,  and  putrefcent  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  body,  hiccup,  agitations,  deep  and 
diftrefled  fighing,  comatofe  delirium,  and  finally  death, 
are  the  confcquevice.  When  the  difeafe  proved  fatal.  It 
was  generally  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days. 
«*  This  was  the  moft  ufual  progrefs  of  this  for- 
midable 
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midable  difeafe  through  its  feveral  ftagea.  There  were,  but  no  pi(Sure  of  human  calamity  perhaps  ever  ex-  Ph'Ude!-. 
J  however,  very  confiderable  variations  in  the  fymptoms    ceeded  the  following  :  *'  A  fervant  girl  belonging  to __f 


as  well  as  in  the  duration  of  its  different  ftage»,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  conftitution  and  temperament  of  the  patient, 
the  ftate  of  the  weather,  the  manner  of  treatment,  &c. 

**  In  fome  cafes,  figns  of  putrefcency  appeared  at 
the  beginning  or  before  the  end  of  the  third  day.  In 
thefe,  the  black  vomiting,  which  was  generally  a  mor- 
tal fymptom,  and  univerfal  yelibwnefs,  appeared  early. 
In  thefe  cafes,  alfo,  a  low  delirium,  and  great  proftra- 
tion  of  ftrength,  were  conftant  fymptoms,  and  coma 
came  on  very  fpeedily. 

*'  In  fome,  the  fymptoms  inclined  more  to  the  ner- 
vous than  the  inflammatory  type.  In  thefe,  the  jaun- 
dice colour  of  the  eye  and  (kin,  and  the  black  vomit- 
ing, were  more  rare.  But  in  the  majority  of  cafes, 
particularly  after  the  nights  became  fenfibly  cooler,  all 
the  fymptoms  indicated  violent  irritation  and  inflam- 
matory diathefis.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fltin  was  always 
dry,  and  the  remiflions  very  obfcure. 

**  The  febrile  fymptoms,  however,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  either  gave  vvay  on  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day,  and  then  the  patient  recovered  ;  or  they 
were  foon  after  fuccceded  by  a  different  but  much  more 
dangerous  train  of  fymptoms,  fey  debility,  low  palfe, 
cold  flcln  (which  afTumed  a  tawny  colour,  mixed  with 
purple),  black  vomiting,  hemorrhagies,  hiccup,  anxiety, 
reftlefTnefs,  coma,  &c.  Many  who  furvived  the  eighth 
day,  though  apparently  out  of  danger,  died  fuddenly 
in  confequcnce  of  an  hemorrhagy." 

Purging  the  patient  with  calomel  and  jalap  appears 
to  have  proved  the  moft  fuccefsful  treatment ;  and  the 
repeated  ufe  of  the  lancet,  in  cafes  where  no  fymptoms  , 


a  family  in  this  city,  in  which  the  fever  had  prevailed, 
was  apprehenfive  of  danger,  and  refolved  to  remove  to 
a  relation's  houfe  in  the  country.  She  was,  however, 
taken  fick  on  the  rosd,  and  returned  to  town,  where 
(he  could  find  no  perfon  to  receive  her.  One  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  provided  a  cart,  and  took  her 
to  the  alms-houfe,  into  which  fhe  was  refufed  admit- 
tance. She  was  brought  back,  and  the  guardian  of- 
fered five  dollars  to  procure  her  a  lingle  night's  lodge- 
ing,  but  in  vain.  And  in  fine,  after  every  effort  made 
to  provide  her  fhelter,  fhe  abfolutely  expired  in  the 
cart." 

We  cannot  difmifs  the  prefent  article,  though  it 
has  already  extended  to  a  fufficient  length,  without 
giving  our  readers  an  account  of  a  very  extraordinary 
people  who  live  within  50  miles  of  Philadelphia  ;  where 
there  is  a  little  town  or  colony,  particularly  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  origin  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  It  was  founded  by  a 
German,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  returned  into  the 
country  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  contemplation.  Curiofity  brought  fe^ 
veral  of  his  countrymen  to  vifit  his  retreat;  and  by 
degrees  his  pious,  fimple,  and  peaceable  manners,  in. 
duced  them  to  fettle  near  him;  when  they  all  f-^rmed  a 
little  colony,  which  they  called  Euphrates,  in  allufioa 
t«  the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  to  fing  pfalms  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  river. 

This  little  town  forms  a  triangle,  the  outfides  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees 
.planted  with  great  regularity  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  we 


of  putridity  exifted.  Dr  Griffits,  who  had  been  feized  know  not  for  what  reafon,  are  called  Dumplers.  In 

with  the  dlfeafe,  **  was  bled  fevcn  times  in  five  days,  the  middle  of  the.  town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and 

and  afcribcs  his  recovery  principally  to  that  operation."  between  the  orchard  and  thofe  ranges  of  trees  are 

Dr  Maefe  alfo,  **  in  live  days,  loft  72  ounces  of  blood,  houfes  built  of  wood,  three  ftories  high,  where  every 

by  which  he  was  recovered  when  at  the  loweft  ftage  of  Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditation 

the  diforder."  It  was  generally  remarked  that  an  ob-  without  difturbance.  Thefe  contemplative  men  do  not 


ftinate  coftivenefs  took  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  difeafe;  and  when  this  was  removed,  by  purgatives, 
vrithin  the  firft  twelve  hours,  the  patient  feldom  failed 
to  do  well. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  lift  of  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick,  of  which  our  author  was  a 
member :  alfo  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants who  were  cut  off,  a  feries  of  meteorological 
tables,  and  a  genera!  account  of  burials  during  the  pre- 
valence of  this  fatal  complaint.    From  the  latter  we 
extraft  the  following  account ; 
**  Auguft 
*'  September 
•*  Oaober 
*'  November 
*'  Jews,  returned  in  grofa 

Baptifls,  do. 
*'  Methodifls,  do. 
*'  Free  Quakers,  do. 


325 
1442 

199.^ 
118 

3 
60 

32 

39 


*'  German  part  of  St  Mary's  congregation  30 


It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 


Total  4042" 
the  general  diftrefs 


amount  to  above  500  ;  and  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
tory is  about  250  acres,  bounded  by  a  river,  a  piece 
of  flagnated  water,  and  a  mountain  covered  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  fcparate  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  never  fee  each  other  but  at  places  of  wor- 
fhip ;  for  among  the  Dumplers  there  are  no  alfem- 
blies  of  any  kind  but  for  public  bufinefs.  Their  lives 
are  fpcut  in  labour,  prayer,  and  fleep.  Twice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their  cells 
to  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the  Methodifts  and 
Quakers,  every  individual  among  them  has  the  right 
o#  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf  infpired.  The 
favourite  fubjefts  on  which  they  difcourfe  in  their  af- 
femblles,  are  humility,  temperance,  chaftity,  and  the 
other  Chriftian  virtues.  They  never  violate  that  day 
of  rejsofe  which  all  orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  lu- 
xurious, much  delight  in.  They  admit  a  hell  and  a 
paradife  ;  but  rejeft  the  eternity  of  future  punifhments. 
They  abhor  the  dodtrine  of  original  fin  as  as  impious 
blafphemy  ;  and,  in  general,  every  tenet  that  is  fevere 
to  men  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the  Divinity, 
As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  voluntary 


which  fuch  an  evil  muft  have  occafioned  to  perfons  of  works,  they  adminifter  baptifm  only  to  the  adult ;  at 
every  rank  and  defcription.  Some  of  the  moft  ilriking  the  fame  time,  they  thiuk  baptifm  fo  effentially  necef- 
•nftances  our  author  has  related  in  very  afFeding  terms  j  fary  to  falvation,  that  they  imagine  the  fouls  of  Chri- 

3  M  2  ftians 
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Philadel-  ftigns  in  another  world  are  employed  in  cpnverting 
.  .  thofe  who  have  not  died  under  the  law  of  the  Gofpel. 

"  '  *  In  this  ridiculous  ©pinion  we  hgve  known  Chriftians 
©f  other  denonninations,  and  who  boafted  a  higher  an- 
tiquity, that  agreed  with  them. 

Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers,  they  never 
€ntcr  into  any  law-fuit.  One  m»y  cheat,  rob,  and 
abufe  them,  without  being  cxpofed  to  any  retaliation, 
or  even  to  any  complaint  from  them.  On  them  reli- 
gion has  the  fame  effedi  that  philofophy  had  upon  the 
Stoics :  it  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  in- 
fult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In  winter 
It  18  a  long  white  gown,  from  which  there  hangs  a 
hood,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  hat,  a  coarfe  fhirt, 
thick  fhoea,  and  very  wide  breeches.  The  women  are 
dreffed  very  much  like  the  men,  except  that  they 
have  no  breeches.  Their  common  food  confifts  whol- 
ly of  vegetables ;  not  becaufe  it  is  unlawful  to  cat  any 
other,  but  becaufe  that  kind  of  abflinence  is  looked 
•ypon  as  more  conformable  to  tke  fpirit  of  Chriftianity, 
which  has  an  averfion  from  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  cheerfulnefs  the  branch 
of  bufinefs  allotted  him  ;  and  the  produce  of  all  their 
labours  is  depofited  in  a  common  ftock,  for  the  ufc  of 
the  whole.  This  union  of  induftry  has  not  only  efta* 
blifhcd  agriculture,  roanufaSures,  and  all  the  arts  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  fupport  of  tins  little  fociety,  but  hath 
alfo  fupplled,  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  fuperflui- 
ties  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  its  population. 

Though  the  cwo  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphrates, 
the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifhly  re- 
nounce matrimony  ;  but  thofe  who  find  themfclves , 
difpofed  to  it,  leave  the  town,  and  form  an  cftablifh- 
Jiient  in  the  country,  which  is  fiipported  at  the  pub- 
lic expence.  They  repay  this  by  the  produce  of  their 
labours,  which  is  all  thrown  into  the  public  treafury; 
and  their  children  are  fent  to  be  educated  in  Euphra- 
tes, which  they  confider  as  their  mother-country. — 
Without  this  wife  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be 
BO  better  than  monks ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  they 
would  become  either  favages  or  libertines.  They 
are  at  prefcnt  an  innocent,  though  perhaps  deluded, 
race. 

Philadelphia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  A- 
fia,  in  Natolia.  It  is  featcd  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tmolusj  by  the  river  Cogamus,  from  whence  there  is 
an  exceeding  fine  view  over  an  extenfive  plain.  This 
place  was  founded  by  Attalus  Philadelphus,  brother 
©f  Eumenes. 

It  was  very  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  perhaps, 
arofe  from  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called  Catakekan- 
So  fevere  were  thofe  earthquakes,  that  even 
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towns.  The  Emperor  Mamul,  in  1 1 75,  retired  for 
protedion  from  the  Turks  to  this  place.  In  1300  it 
fell  by  lot  to  Karaman.  In  1306  it  was  befieged  by*" 
Alifaras,  and  confiderably  haraffed  }  but  was  noc  ta- 
ken. In  1391*  this  place  alone  refufed  to  a  lmit  Ba- 
jazet ;  but  it  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate  for 
want  of  provifioop.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife  that 
this  town  was  not  totally  abandoned  ;  and  yet  it  has 
furvived  many  cities  lefs  liable  t©  inconveniences,  and 
is  ftill  an  extenfive  place,  tho*  in  its  appearance  it  is  poor 
and  mean.  Soirie  remnants  of  its  walls  are  ftill  ftand- 
ing,  but  with  large  gaps.  The  materials  of  the  wall  arc 
fmall  ftones  ftrongly  cemented.  It  is  thick,  lofty,  and 
has  round  towers.  Near  this  place,  between  the 
mountains,  there  is  a  fpring  of  a  purgative  quality  ;  it 
is  much  efteemed,  and  many  people  refort  to  it  in  the 
hot  months.  It  taftcs  like  ink,  is  clear,  but  tinges 
the  earth  with  the  colour  of  ochre.  The  famous  wall 
which  credulity  has  afferted  to  be  made  of  human 
bones,  ftands  beyond  this  and  beyond  the  town.  See 
the  next  article. 


Philadel- 
phia. 


the  city  walls  were  not  fecure  ;  and  fo  frequent  were 
they,  that  thefe  experienced  daily  concuflions.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  who  were  not  numerous,  lived 
in  perpetual  apprehenfion,  and  their  conftant  employ- 
ment was  in  repairs.  In  faft,  fo  great  were  their 
fears,  that  their  chief  refidence  was  in  the  country,  the 
foil  of  which  was  very  fertile.  Such  is  Strabo's  ac- 
count of  this  place.  In  the  year  1097,  it  was  taken 
by  affault  by  John  Ducas  the  Greek  general.  It  was 
without  difficulty  reduced  alfo  in  the  year  1106,  un- 
der the  fame  emperor.  The  Turks  marched  from  the 
Eaft  with  a  defign  to  plunder  it  and  the  maritime 


When  Dr  Chandler  was  there,  he  tells  us,  '*  The  TrawL 
bifhop  of  Philadelphia  was  abfent;  but  the  proto-papasGr^^j. 
or  chief.prieft,  his  fubftitute,  whom  wc  went  to  vific, 
received  us  at  his  palace,  a  title  given  to  a  very  indif- 
ferent houfe  or  rather  a  cottage  of  clay.  We  found 
him  ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  were  forced 
to  difcourfe  with  him  by  an  interpreter  in  the  1  ur- 
kifh  language.  He  had  no  idtia  that  Philadelphia  ex- 
itted  before  Chriftianity,  but  toll  us  it  had  become  a 
city  in  coafcquence  of  the  many  religio.us  foundations. 
The  number  of  churches  he  reckoned  at  24,  moftly  in 
ruins,  and  mere  maffes  of  wall  decorated  with  painted 
faints.  Only  fix  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  have 
their  priefts.  The  epifcopal  church  is  large,  and  or-r 
namented  with  gildmg,  carving,  and  h©ly  portraits. 
The  Greeks  are  about  300  families,  and  live  in  a 
friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Turks,  of  whom  they 
fpeak  well.  We  were  alTured  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  general  knew  as  little  of  Greek  as  the  proto- 
papas  5  and  yet  the  liturgies  and  offices  of  the  church 
are  read  as  elfewhere,  and  have  undergone  no  altera- 
tion on  that  account. 

The  Philadelphians  are  a  civil  people.  One  of 
the  Greeks  fent  us  a  fmall  earthen  veffel  fwll  of  choice 
wine.  Some  families  beneath  the  trees,  by  a  rill  of 
water,  iavited  us  to  alight,  and  partake  of  their  re- 
frefhmenta.  They  faluted  us  when  we  met ;  and  the 
aga  or  governor,  on  hearing  that  we  were  Franks,  bade 
us  welcome  by  a  meffenger. 

«  Philadelphia  pofiefling  waters  excellent  irr  dying, 
and  being  fituated  on  one  of  the  moft  capital  road?  to 
Smyrna,  is  much  frequented,  efpecially  by  Armenian 
merchants.  'Phe  Greeks  ftill  call  this  place  by  its 
ancient  name,  but  the  Turks  call  it  Allahijur.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  are  about  7000  or  8000  ;  of 
whom  2000  are  fuppofed  to  be  Chrillians.  It  is 
about  40  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Smyrna.  E.  Long.  28. 
15.  N.  Lat.  38.  28. 

PHiLADELFHiA-Stones,  3  name  which  fome  authors 
have  given  to  what  is  otherwife  called  Chriji'ian  bones, 
found  in  the  walk  of  that  city.  It  is  a  vulgar  error 
that  thefe  walls  are  built  of  bones  ;  and  the  tradition 
of  the  country  is,  that  when  the  Turks  took  the  place, 

they  fortified  it  for  thcrafdves,  and  built  their  walk 

  -  -  ^ 
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of  the  bones  of  the  Chrifllans  whom  they  had  killed 
there.  Dr  Smyth,  in  one  of  his  cpiftles,  mentions 
this  wall  as  an  inftance  of  Turkifh  barbarity.  This  idle 
opinion  has  gained  credit  merely  from  a  loofe  and 
porous  ftone  of  the  fparry  kind,  found  in  an  old  aque- 
dua,  which  is  ftill  in  the  wall.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
brought  home  pieces  of  thefe  ftones,  which  even  he 
fuppofed  to  have  been  bones,  but  they  proved  on  ex- 
amination to  be  various  bodies,  chiefly  vegetable,  m- 
crufted  over  and  preferved  in  a  fpar  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  forms  incruftations  in  Knarefborough 
fpring,  and  other  places  with  us.  Thefe  bodies  are 
often  cemented  together  in  confiderable  numbers  by 
this  matter,  and  their  true  fliape  loft  in  the  congeries, 
till  a  diligent  and  judicious  eye  traces  them  regularly. 

PHiLADELPHiAN-Societyy  ixi  ccclefiaftlcal  hillory,  an 
obfcure  and  inconfiderable  fociety  of  myftics.  They 
were  formed  about  the  end  of  the  latt  century  by  an 
Englifh  female  fanatic,  whofe  name  was  Jane  Leadley. 
This  woman,  feduced  by  her  vifions,  prcdidions,  and 
dodrincs,  feveral  difciples,  among  whom  were  perfons 
of  learning.  She  believed  that  all  dlirenfiona  among 
Chriftians  would  ceafe,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer become  a  fcene  of  charity  and  fehcity,  if  Chri- 
ftians, difregarding  the  forms  of  doftrine  or  difcipline 
of  their  feveral  communions,  would  all  join  in  commit- 
ting their  fouls  to  the  care  of  the  internal^uide,  to  be 
inllrufted,  governed,  and  formed,  by  his  divine  im- 
pulfe  and  fuggeftions.  But  fhe  went  farther  than  this  : 
(he  even  pretended  a  divine  commiffion  to  proclaim 
the  approach  of  this  glorious  communion  of  faints ; 
and  was  convinced  that  the  fociety  ettabliihed  by  her- 
felf  was  the  true  kingdom  of  Chrift.  One  of  her 
leading  dodrines  was,  that  of  the  final  reftoration  of 
all  intelligent  beings  to  perfeAion  and  happincfs. 

PHILADELPHUS,  in  antiquity,  was  a  title  or 
furname  borne  by  feveral  ancient  kings  ;  formed  from 
the  Greek  f'^®-,  **  friend,  lover,"  and  a^f^f^-,  "  bro- 
ther q.  d.  one  who  loves  his  brother  or  brethren. 
Sec  Ptolemy  and  Egypt.  ' 

Philadelphus,  the  Pipe-tree,  or  JJ/or^-orflw^f  ; 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icofandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species  i.  The  coronarius,  white  fyringe,  or  mock- 
orange,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country  as  a  flowering  Hirub  ;  it  is  not  well  known  in 
what  country  it  is  to  be  found  native.  It  tifes  feven. 
or  eight  feet  high  ;  fending  up  a  great  number  of 
llender  ftalks  from  the  root.  Thefe  have  a  grey  bark, 
branch  out  from  their  fide?,  and  are  garniftied  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Thefe  laft  have  deep  inden- 
tures on  their  edges ;  their  upper  furface  being  of  a 
deep  green,  but  the  under  furface  pale,  with  the  tafte 
of  a  Jrefh  cucumber.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
come  out  from  the  fides  and  at  the  'ends  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  bunches,  each  ftanding  on  a  diftinft 
foot-ftalk :  they  have  four  oval  petals,  which  fpread 
open,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina  within,  fur- 
rounding  the  ftyle. 

This  ftiru!)  by  its  flowers  makes  a  fine  figure  in  May 
and  June  j  for  they  are  produced  in  clutters  both  at 
the  end  and  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  They 
are  of  a  fine  white  colour,  and  exceedingly  fragrant. 
The  petals  of  which  each  is  compofed  are  large,  and 
fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  and  then  form- 
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Jng  branches,  which  ftand  each  on  its  own^feparate  fl^ort 
footftalk,  and  being  produced  in  plenty  all  over  the  ^ 
fhrub,  both  at  once  feaft  the  eye  and  the  fmell :  The 
eye,  by  the  pleafing  appearance  it  will  then  have  ;  the 
fmell,  as  the  air  at  fome  diftance  will  be  replate  with 
the  odoriferous  particles  conftantly  emitted  from  thofe 
fragrant  flowers.  Thefe  flowers,  however,  are  very 
improper  ior  chimneys,  water-glafles,  &c.  in  rooms  ; 
for  in  thofe  places  their  fcent  will  be  too  ftrong  ;  and 
for  the  ladies  in  particular,  often  too  powerful. 

The  double- flowering  fyringa,  is  a  low  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  ftldom  rihng  to  more  than  a  yard  high. 
The  defcription  of  the  other  belongs  to  this  fort,  ex- 
cept that  the  leaves  and  branches  are  proportionally 
fmaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  of  the  fhoota 
of  a  lighter  brovvn,  It  is  called  the  Double-fiotuer'mg 
fyringa^  becaufe  it  fometimes  produces  a  flower  or  two 
with  three  or  four  vows  of  petals  ;  whereas,  in  gene- 
ral, the  flowers,  which  are  very  few,  and  feldom  pro- 
duced, arc  fingle*  They  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  other ;  and  you  will  not  fee  a  flower  of  any 
kind  on  this  fiirub  oftener  perhaps  than  once  in  five 
years.  It  is  hardly  worth  propagating  on  this  ac- 
count ;  fo  that  a  few  plants  only  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  a  colledion,  to  be  ready  for  obfervation. 

The  dwarf  fyringa  is  ftill  of  lower  growth  than  the 
other,  feldom  arifing  to  more  than  two  feet  in  height. 
The  defcription  of  4.he  firft  fort  ftill  agrees  with  this ; 
only  that  the  branches  and  leaves  are  ftill  proportion- 
ally fmaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  is  ftill  of 
a  lighter  brown.    It  never  produces  flowers. 

2.  The  nanus,  with  oval  leaves  foaicwhat  indented, 
and  double  flowers,  feldom  rifes  above  three  feet  high; 
the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  and  have  a  double  or  treble  row  of  petals  of 
the  fame  fizc  and  form  as  well  as  the  fame  fcent  with 
the  former  ;  but  this  fort  flowerd  very  rarely,  fo  is  but 
little  efteemed. 

3.  The  inodorus,  with  entire  leaves,  is  a  native 
of  Carolina,  and  as  yet  but  little  known  in  Eu- 
rope. It  rifes  with  a  flarubby  ftalk  of  about  16 
feet  in  height,  fending  out  flender  branches  from  the 
fides  oppofite,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  (harped 
like  thofe  of  the  pear-tree,  and  ftanding  on  pretty  long 
foot- ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  ;  and  aie  large,  whicc,  fpreading  open, 
with  a  great  number  of  fhort  ftamina  with  yellow  fum- 
inits.  '1  his  is  called  the  Carolina  fyringa^  is  the  talleft 
grower  by  far  of  any  fort  of  the  fyringa,  and  make* 
the  grandeft  fliow  when  in  blow  ;  though  the  flswera 
are  deftitute  of  fmell. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  very  cafy  :  They 
are  increafed  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  fuckers,  i.  The 
moft  certain  method  is  by  layers  ;  for  the  young  twigs 
being  laid  in  the  earth  in  the  winter,  will  be  good- 
rooted  plants  by  the  autumn  following.  2.  'I  hefe 
plants  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  which  being 
planted  in  Oftober,  in  a  fhady  moift  border,  many  of 
them  will  grow ;  though  it  will  be  proper  to  let  thofe 
of  the  Carolina  fort  remain-  until  fpring,  and  then  to 
plant  them  in  pots,  and  help  them  by  a  little  heat  in 
the  bed.  By  this  af[ift?.nce,  hardly  one  cutting  will 
fail.  3.  They  may  be  alfo  incieafed  by  fuckers  ;  foir 
all  the  forts  throw  out  fuckers,  though  the  Carolina 
fyringa  the  leaft  of  any.    Thefe  will  all  ftrikc  root^ 
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and  be  fit  for  the  nurfery  ground  :  nay,  the  double- 
flowering  and  the  dwarf  forts  are  always  increafed  this 
i  way  ;  for  thefe  plants  having  flood  five  or  fix  years, 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  feveral  fcores.  All 
the  plants,  however,  whether  raifed  from  layers,  cut- 
tings, or  fuckers,  Ihould  t^e  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  fet  out  for 
good.  They  fhould  be  planted  a  foot  afunder,  and 
the  diftance  in  the  rows  fiionld  be  two  feet.  After 
this,  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  hoeing  the 
w-eeds,  until  they  have  flood  about  two  years,  which 
will  be  long  enough  for  them  to  ftand  there. 

PHILJiNI,  were  two  brothers,  citizensof  Carthage, 
who  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
At  the  time  whea  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrenians  were  alfo  a 
great  and  wealthy  people.  The  country  in  the  middle 
betwixt  them  was  all  fandy,  and  of  an  uniform  ap- 
pearance. There  was  neither  river  nor  mountain  to 
diftinguifii  their  limits ;  a  circumftance  which  engaged 
them  in  a  terrible  and  tedious  war  with  one  another. 
After  their  armies  and  fleets  had  been  often  routed 
and  put  to  flight  on  both  fides,  and  they  had  weakened 
one  another  pretty  much  ;  and  fearing  lefl:,  by  and  by, 
feme  third  people  fiiould  fall  upon  the  conquered  and 
conquerors  together,  equally  weakened,  upon  a  ceffa- 
tion  of  arms  they  made  an  agreement,  «  that  upon  a 
day  appointed  deputies  fliould  fet  out  from  their  re- 
fpeftive  homes,  and  the  place  where  they  met  one 
another  fliould  be  accounted  the  common  boundary  of 
both  nations."  Accordingly,  the  two  brothers  called 
Philasni,  fent  from  Carthage,  made  all  difpatch  to  per- 
form their  journey.  The  Cyrenians  proceeded  more 
{lowly.  Thefe  iaft,  perceiving  themfelves  a  little  be- 
hind, and  turning  apprehenfive  of  punifhment  at  home 
for  mifmanaging  the  affair,  charged  the  Carthaginians 
with  fetting  out  before  the  time ;  made  a  mighty 
buftle  upon  it ;  and,  in  fliort,  would  rather  choofe  any 
thing  than  go  away  outdone.  But  whereas  the  Car- 
thaginians defircd  any  other  terms,  provided  only  they 
were  fair,  the  Greeks  made  this  propofal  to  the  Car- 
thaginlans,  "either  to  be  buried  alive -in  the  place 
which  they  claimed  as  the  boundary  to  their  nation, 
or  that  they  would  advance  forward  to  what  place 
they  inclined  upon  the  fame  condition."  The  Philaeni 
accepting  the  offer,  made  a  facrifice  of  themfelves  and 
their  lives  to  their  country,  and  fo  were  buried  alive. 
The  Carthaginians  dedicated  altars  in  that  place  to  the 
memory  of  the  two  brothers.  Thefe  altars,  ca.lled 
j1r<£  Phtlanotumy  fervcd  as  a  boundary  to  the  empire 
of  the  Carthaginians,  which  extended  from  this  monu- 
ment to  Hercules's  Pillars,  which  is  about  2000  miles, 
or,  according  to  the  accurate  obfervations  of  the  mo- 
derns, only  1420  geographical  miles.  It  Is  Salhift 
v^  ho  gives  this  account  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine 
war. 

PHILANTHROPY  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words  which  fignify  the  love  of  mankind.  It  is  there- 
fore of  neatly  the  fame  import  with  benevolence  (a)  ;  and 
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differs  from  frienJJhtp,  as  this  latter  affeaion  fubfifts  P^ila 
only  between  a  few  individuals,  whilft  philanthropy 
comprehends  the  whole  fpecies. 

Wheth  er  man  has  an  inflindlive  propenfity  to  love 
his  fpecies,  which  makes  him  incapable  ©f  happinefa 
but  in  the  midft  of  fociety,  and  impels  him  to  do  all 
the  good  that  he  can  to  others,  feeling  their  felicity 
an  addition  to  his  own,  is  a  queftion  that  has  been 
warmly  debated  among  philofophers  ever  fince  meta- 
phyfics  was  ftudied  as  a  fcience.  With  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  we  fliall  not,  in  this  detached  article, 
trouble  our  readers ;  but  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
pafs  without  notice  the  different  theories  which  on  fo 
interefting  a  fubje6l  have  divided  the  moderns. 

Hobbes,  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that 
right  refults  from  power,  and  that  in  fociety  there  ia 
no  other  ftandard  of  juflice  than  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  the  will  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  built  his  opi- 
nions upon  a  theory  of  human  nature  in  which  phi- 
lanthropy has  no  place.  According  to  him,  mankind, 
in  the  original  flate  of  nature,  were  wholly  fel/ijb. 
Each  endeavoured  to  feize,  by  fraud  or  force,  what- 
ever he  thought  would  contribute  to  his  comfort ;  and 
as  all  had  nearly  the  fame  wants,  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  this  felfifhnefs  was  univerfal  war.  We  are 
taught  Indeed  by  the  fame  philofopher,  that,  in  a  feriea 
of  ages,  mankind  difcovered  the  miferies  of  this  ilate  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  fame  bafis  of  univer- 
fal felfifhnefs,  formed  focicties,  over  which  they  placed 
fupreme  governors  for  the  purpofe  of  protefting  the 
weak  againft  the  violence  of  the  ftrong.  He  does  not, 
however,  explain  how  men,  whofe  angry  and  felfifli 
paffions  were  thus  excited  to  the  utmofl  againfl  each 
other,  could  enter  upon  this  iriendly  treaty  ;  or,  fup- 
pofing  it  formed,  how  the  ignorant  multitude  were 
induced  to  pay  obedience  to  the  more  enlightened  few. 
Clogged  with  this  and  other  infurmountable  difficulties, 
his  philofophy  of  human  nature  foon  fell  into  merited 
contempt ;  but  about  the  origin  of  philanthropy  thofe 
who  united  in  oppofition  to  him  ftill  thought  very  dif- 
ferently from  one  another. 

The  elegant  Shaftejbury,  who  had  imbibed  much  of 
the  fpirit  of  Plato,  endeavoured,  like  his  matter,  to 
deduce  all  the  duties  of  man,  andalmoft  all  his  aftions, 
from  a  number  of  internal  feelings  or  inflinfts  which, 
he  fuppofed  to  be  interwoven  with  his  confl:itutIon  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God.  This  fyftem  appeared 
fo  honourable  ■  to  human  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  fo  eafily  comprehended,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
foon  many  followers,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
the  founder  of  a  fchool  which  has  produced  philofo- 
phers  whofe  works  do  honour  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  flourifhed.  Among  thefe  we  mufl 
reckon  Btfhop  Butler,  Hutchifony  Lord  Karnes,  Dr  Beattie^ 
and  perhaps  Dr  Reid. 

According  to  the  fyftem  of  thefe  writers,  the  whole 
duty  of  man  refults  from  an  intuitive  principle,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe; 
and  with  this  fenfe  they  conceive  philanthropy  to  be 

infeparably 


(a)  We  fay  nearly  the  fame  import ;  becaufe  benevolence  extends  to  every  being  that  has  life  and  fenfe, 
and  58  ot  courfe  fufceptible  of  pain  and  pleafure  j  whereas  philanthropy  cannot  comprehend  more  than  the 
Human  race.  ^ 
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Ian-  infcparably  united,  or  rather  perhaps  to  make  an  eflen- 
"Py-  tial  part  of  it.  (See  Moral  Philosophy.)  If  this 
theory  be  carried  to  its  utmoft  extent,  as  it  has  been 
by  feme  of  its  patrons,  it  feereis  to  follow,  that  peace 
and  harmony  fliould  reign  among  favages ;  and  that 
a  man  who  had  from  his  infancy  grown  up  in  folitude, 
would  be  delighted  \v^th  the  firft  fight  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  run  to  him  with  eagernefs  as  to  a  new 
fource  of  enjoyment.  This  conclafion,  however,  is 
contrary  to  acknowleds^ed  fafls.  Savages  are  generally 
divided  into  fmall  tribes  or  hordes ;  and  though  the 
attachment  of  individuals  to  their  own  tribe  appears 
indeed  to  be  abundantly  ftrong,  the  tribes  themfelves 
are  frequently  at  war,  and  entertain  a  conftant  jeal«ufy 
of  each  other.  Savages,  too,  are  almoft  univerfally 
afraid  of  ftrangcrs ;  and  the  few  folitary  individuals, 
who  have  been  caught  in  parts  whc/e  they  had  run 
wild  from  their  infancy,  inftead  of  being  delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  fellow-men,  have  either  fled 
from  them  with  their  utmoft  fpeed,  or  been  fixed  to 
the  fpot  in  terror  and  aftonifhment.  Thefe  are  no  in- 
dications of  that  inftindlive  philanthropy  for  which 
fome  writers  fo  ftrcnuouily  plead.  They  have  indeed 
induced  others  to  deny,  that  in  human  nature  there  is 
any  inftlnftivc  principles  at  all ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  our  feveral  propenfities  by  the  influence  of 
education  producing  early  and  deep-rooted  habits. 

At  the  head  of  this  fchool  llood  Locke  and  Hartley. 
The  former,  employing  himfelf  almoft  wholly  on  the 
intclleAual  powers  of  man,  and  combatin;^  the  i-bfurd, 
thoui:;h  then  generally  received,  belief,  that  there  are 
in  the  human  mind  innate  principles  of  fpeculative 
truth,  has  touched  but  incidentally  on  our  principles 
of  aftion.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  evident,  that  he 
did  not  confider  any  one  of  thefe  principles  as  innate; 
and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hartley,  who  ftudied 
the  fenfitive  part  of  human  nature  with  greater  induft:ry 
and  fuccefs  than  perhaps  any  writer  who  had  preceded 
him  in  that  department  of  fcicnce.  This  philofopher 
refufes  all  kinds  of  inftinft  to  man,  even  the  <^1osyn  of 
a  mother  to  her  new-born  infant,  and  that  which  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  innate — the  propcnfity  of  the 
infant  to  fuck  the  breaft.  It  is  therefore  needlefs  to 
fay  that  in  his  theory  of  human  nature  innate  philan- 
thropy can  have  no  place. 

The  reader,  however,  mufl:  not  fuppofe  that  the 
theory  ot  Hartley  is  the  theory  of  Hobbcs.  Though 
he  admits  no  innate  principles  of  aftion  in  the  human 
mind,  he  is  far  from  dreaming  that  the  original  ft;ate 
of  man  was  a  fl:ate  of  war  and  felfiflinefs,  or  that  the 
acquifition  of  philanthropic  fentiments  is  not  natural. 
He  confiders  fuch  acquifitions  as  even  neceflary  and 
unavoidable,  and  founds  them  on  the  great  law  of 
aflbciation,  which  we  have  elfewhere  endeavoured  to 
explain  (See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  chap,  v.)  Hartley 
«  was  a  Chrift^ian,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  piety.  Conceiving  with  Locke  that  men  are 
born  without  any  ideas,  or  any  principles  either  of 
knowledge  or  of  adion,  but  that  they  are  fubjedl  to 
the  law  of  aflbciation  as  much  as  to  the  impreffions  of 
fenfe,  he  feems  to  have  thought,  that  the  important 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  fent  into  this  world  is,  that 
they  may  acquire  habits  of  piety  and  virtue,  which, 
operating  Uke  inftinfts,  will  fit  them  for  the  purer 
foci^ty  of  a  future  flate.    That  this  theory  is  un. 


friendly  ts  morak,  no  man  who  underftands  it  will 
prefume  to  affirm.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  more  ^ 
confiftent  with  the  neceflity  of  a  revelation  from  God 
than  that  of  Shaftefljury,  which  has  fo  many  followers: 
but  notwithftanding  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  excellent  author  has  carried  his  antipathy  to 
inilinfts  by  much  too  far  (fee  Instinct),  and  that 
the  truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  him  and  his  op- 
ponents. 

Without  fome  inftinfts  to  influence  before  the  dawn 
of  reafon,  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  how  children 
could  be  induced  to  that  exercife  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life  and  health  ;  nor  does  it  appear  with 
fufficient  evidence  that  the  human  race  are  deferted  by 
every  infl:in61:  as  foon  as  their  rational  powers  are 
evolved.  It  feems  to  be  a  matter  of  faft  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  that  women  have  an  inftinftive  at- 
tachment to  their  new-born  infants  ;  but  that  thefe, 
when  they  become  capable  of  difliinguifliing  objeds, 
are  inJlinSively  attached  to  their  parents,  their  brothers,.. 
and  fillers,  is  a  pofition  which,  though  it  may  be  true, 
feems  incapable  of  proof.  That  they  foon  appear  to 
be  fo  attached,  is  a  faft  which  we  believe  no  man  will 
deny  :  but  the  attachment  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  aflbciating  principle  operating  upon  that  defire  of 
happinefs  which  is  neceflarily  formed  as  foon  as  hap- 
pinefs  is  experienced.  (See  Passion.)  An  infant 
becomes  earlier  attached  to  its  nurfe  than  to  any  other 
perfon  ;  becaufe,  feeling  wants  which  flie  fupplies,  the 
idea  of  enjoyment  becomes  foon  aflbciated  in  its  mind 
with  the  perception  of  the  woman.  If  this  woman 
be  its  mother,  a  hafty  obferver  immediately  attributes 
this  attachment  to  inftinft  direfting  the  infant  to  love 
its  parent ;  but  that  inftinft  has  here  no  place,  is^  evi~ 
dent  from  the  well-known  fails,  that  a  child  is  as  fond 
of  a  tender  nurfe,  though  no  relation,  as  of  the  molt 
aff^edionate  mother ;  and  as  regardlefs  of  a  mother 
who  feldom  fees  it,  or  fees  it  with  indifference,  as  of 
any  other  perfon.  Nay,  we  have  feen  children  of  the 
fweetefl:  difpofitions  as  fond  of  the  maid  with  whoiiv 
they  flept,  as  of  a  very  affedionate  parent  by  whom, 
they  had  been  tenderly  nurfed  :  and  fure  no  man  will 
fay  that  this  could  be  inftind  ;  it  was  evidently  a  new 
aifociation  of  the  idea  of  the  maid  with  the  greatefi: 
happinefs  which  they  enjoyed  after  the  period  of  their 
fuckling  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  much  in  the  fame  way  that  children  acquire  an 
attachment  to  their  brothers  and  fifters.  Brothers 
and  fifl.ers  being  conftantly  together,  contiibute  to 
each  other's  amufement :  hence  arifes  that  "pleafure 
which  they  have  in  each  other's  company,  and  the 
uneafinefs  which  they  feel  when  feparated.  This  ge- 
nerates mutual  love  in  their  minds,  which  is  fl;rength- 
ened  by  the  perpetual  injundions  of  their  parents  ;  for 
if  thefe  have  any  virtue  themfelves,  they  cannot  fail  to. 
inculcate  the  duty  of  loving  each  other  on  their  tender 
offspiing.  Benevolence,  thus  generated,  foon  extends 
to  their  daily  companions  ;  and  takes  a  wider  and  a 
wider  range  as  thefe  companions  are  multiplied,  and 
aa  children  advance  towards  the  ftate  of  manhood. 
New  objeds  then  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind.  A 
man  foon  difcovers,  that,  as  he  is  a  member  of  a  com- 
•munity,  his  happinefs  as  an  individual  depends  in  a 
great  roeafure  on  the  profperity  of  the  whole.  Hence 
arifea  fatriotifm,  and  that  pleafurc  which  we  all  take 
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in  the  eminence  of  our  countrymen.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  ftops  not  here.  He  whofe  mind 
is  enlarged  by  a  liberal  education,  confiders  all  particu- 
lar countries  as  provinces  of  one  great  country  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  globe ;  and  all  mankind,  of 
courfe,  as  not  only  (haring  the  fame  nature  with  him- 
felf,  but  aa  being  in  reality  his  fellow-eitizens  and 
hrcthi-cn.  The  principles  of  religion,  if  he  be  aftuated 
by  them,  muft  aid  thefe  reflexions,  and  make  him 
wirti  the  happinefa  of  all  who  ftaiid  in  the  fame  relation 
with  himfelf  to  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world. 
This  13  philanthropy  ;  and  we  fee  how  it  may  fpring, 
hy  the  great  law  of  afTociation,  from  delirea  which, 
in  their  original  ftate,  cannot  be  confidered  as  other 
than  felfi(h.  It  is  a  calm  fentiment,  which  we  believe 
hardly  ever  rifes  to  the  warmth  of  affeftion,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  heat  of  pafEon. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  difpofed  to  controvert 
this  opinion,  or  to  fancy  it  degrading  to  human  na- 
tive, we  will  not  enter  into  controverfy  with  them  ; 
we  only  beg  leave  to  aflc,  whether  they  have  ever  re- 
joiced in  the  good  fortune  of  a  ftrangcr  or  a  foreigner, 
or  regretted  his  lofs,  with  any  portion  of  thofe  feel- 
ings which  they  have  frequently  experienced  on 
hearing  of  the  profperity  or  the  death  of  a  friend 
or  a  neighbour  ?  We  anfwer  candidly  for  our- 
felvcs,  that  we  feel  no  intereft.  which  can  be  called 
pajfion  or  affeB'ton  in  the  fortunes  of  a  native  of 
China;  and  yet  we  fhould  be  forry  to  think  that  our 
philanthropy  is  lefs  than  that  of  other  men.  A  com- 
mon clown,  we  arc  inclined  to  believe,  feldom  extends 
hia  afFeftion  beyond  his  friends  and  neighbours;  and 
though,  from  having  often  heard  his  country  praifed, 
and  knowing  that  he  belongs  to  that  country,  he  would 
probably  be  offended  at  the  man  who  fhould  prefer 
another  to  it ;  yet  if  no  misfortune  befal  himfelf,  or 
his  friends  and  neighbours^,  we  imagine  that  his  grief 
for  public  calamines  m-^y  be  borne  with  patience.  In 
his  mind  no  fuch  affociations  have  been  formed  as 
comprife  the  good  of  a  country,  far  lefs  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  therefore  his  philanthropy  muft  be  confined 
to  a  very  limited  range.  We  doubt  not,  however, 
but  that  as  opportunity  offers,  and  as  cireumftances 
permit,  fuch  a  man  is  ready  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe-  the  naked  of  all  countries ;  not  indeed  from 
fentiments  of  affection  either  innate  or  acquired,  but 
from  the  obvious  refleftion  that  he  is  not  exempted 
from  thofe  calamities  which  have  befallen  them,  and 
from  a  ftill  higher  priaciple — a  fenfe  of  duty  to  that 
God  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  n  jtinns  upon 
earth,  and  commanded  them  to  be  mutually  aiding  to 
each  other. 

PHILEMON,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  was  fon  to 
Damon,  and  cotemporary  with  Menander.  Any  ad- 
vantage he  had  over  this  poet,  was  owing  lefs  to  his 
own  merit  than  to  the  intrigues-of  his  friends.  Plau- 
tus  has  imitated  his  comQ^j  du^ M'archand,  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  died  laughincf  on  feeing  his  afs  eat 
figg.  He  was  then  about  97  years  of  age.  His  fon, 
Philemon  the  younjTcr,  was  alfo  the  author  of  54  co- 
medies, of  M'hich  there  are  fti^  extant  fome  confider- 
able  fragments  eoUeded  by  Grotius.  Thefe  clearly 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank.  He 
fiourifhed  about  the  year  274  before  our  Saviour. 

Philemon,  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Goloffaj  in  Phrygia. 


He  was  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  with  Appia  PWlet 
his  wife,  by  Epaphras  the  difciple  of  St  Paul ;  for  , 
St  Paul  himfelf  did  not  preach  at  Coloffse,  Coloff.  ii.  T^'^ 
r.  Perhaps  we  fhould  have  known  nothingf  of  St  Phi- 
lemon, had  it  not  been  on  the  account  of  his  flave  O- 
neiimus,  who  having  robbed  him,  and  run  away  from 
him,  came  to  Rome,  where  he  found  St  Paul,  and  was 
very  ferviceable  to  him.  St  Paul  converted  him,  baptized 
him,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  maftcr  Philemon;  to 
whom  he  wrote  a  letter  ftill  extant,  and  which  paffes 
for  a  mafterpiece  of  that  kind  of  eloquence,  natural, 
lively,  ftrong,  and  pathetic,  that  was  peculiar  to  St 
Paul.  Philemon  (i.  2.)  had  made  a  church  of  his 
houfe,  and  all  his  domeftics,  as  well  as  himfelf,  were 
of  the  houfehold  of  faith.  His  charity,  liberahty,iand 
compaffion,  were  a  fure  refuge  to  all  that  were  in  di- 
ftrefs.  The  Apoftolical  Conftitutions  fay,  that  St 
Paul  made  him  bifhop  of  Coloffas  ;  but  the  Mensea 
infmuate,  that  he  went  to  Gaza  in  Paleftine,  of  which 
he  was  the  apoftle  and  firft  bifhop.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  Coloffac,  where  he  fuffered  martyrdom 
with  Appia  his  wife,  in  the  time  of  Nero.  They  re- 
late feveral  particulars  of  his  martyrdom,  and  fay, 
that  his  body  remained  at  Coloffae,  where  it  performed 
feveral  miracles. 

PHILETAS,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  of 
the  ifland  of  Cos,  fiourifhed  under  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  Elegies,  Epi- 
grams, and  other  works,  which  have  not  come  down 
to  us.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Ovid  and 
Propertius,  as  one  of  the  befl  poets  of  hi«  age.  Elian 
reports  a  very  improbable  flory  of  him,  namely,  '  that 
his  body  was  fo  flender  and  feeble,  that  he  r.'as  obliged 
to  have  fome  lead  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent  him  front 
being  carried  away  by  the  wind." 

PHILETUS.  St  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
ii.  16,  17,  18.)  in  the  65th  year  of  Chrift,  and  a  little 
while  before  his  own  martyrdom,  fpcaks  thus :  '*  But 
fliun  profane  and  vain  babblings,  for  they  will  increafe 
unto  more  ungodlinefs.  And  their  word  will  eat  as- 
doth  a  canker  ;  of  whom  is  Hytnenasus  and  Phileius  ; 
who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  faying,  that  the 
refurreftion  is  patl  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith 
of  fome."  We  have  nothing  very  certain  concerning 
Philetus  ;  for  we  make  but  fmall  account  of  what  is 
read  in  the  falfe  Abdias,  in  the  life  of  St  James  ma-' 
jor,  even  fuppofing  this  author  had  not  put  the  name 
of  Philetus  inftead  of  Phygellus.  This  is  the  fub-< 
fiance  of  what  is  found  in  Abdias.  St  James  the  foa 
of  Zebedee,  paffiag  through  the  fynagogues  ©f  Judea 
and  Samaria,  pre"  hed  everywhere  the  faith  of  Jefu3 
Chrifl.  Hermogenes  and  Philetus  ftrenuoufly  onipo- 
fed  him,  affirming,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  not  the  Mef- 
li:jh.  Her.'no.(enes  was  a  notable  magician,  and  Phi- 
letu.s  was  his  difciplt,  who  being  converted,  was  de- 
firous  to  brinrT  his  mailer  to  St  James  ;  but  Hermo- 
genes bound  him  up  fo  by  his  magic  art,  that  he  could 
not  come  at  the  apolUe.  Philetus  found  means  to 
make  St  James  acquainted  with  whst  had  happened 
to  him  ;  upon  which  St  Junes  unbound  him,  and  Phi- 
letus caujc  to  him.  Hermogenes  perceiving;  how  in- 
efft^ftual  his  art  was  agninft  the  faint,  became  himfelf 
a  convert  as  vvell  as  Philetus. 

PHlLlBEGr  18  a.  little  plaid,  called  alfoJi/^,  and 
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18  a  fort  of  ihort  petticoat  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees, 
worn  by  tlie  Scotch  Highlanders.  It  is  a  modern  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid,  being  found  to 
be  lefs  cumberfome,  efpecially  in  time  of  adion,  when 
the  Highlanders  ufed  to  tuck  their  brechdan  into  their 
girdle.  Alrnoftaliof  them  have  a  great  pouch  ©f  bad- 
ger and  other  flcinfi,  with  taflela  dangling  before,  in 
which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money. 

PHHJP,  fofter-brother  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
(i  Mace.  vi.  14,  &  55.  2  Mace.  ix.  29.), was  a  Phrygian 
by  birth,  and  very  much  in  Antiochus's  favour.  This 
prince  made  hiui  governor  of  Jcrufalem  (2  Mace.  viii. 
8.  V.  22.)  where  he  committed  many  outrages  upon  the 
Jews,  to  force  them  to  forfake  their  religion.  Seeing 
that  jApoUonius  and  Seron  were  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabasus,  he  fent  for  new  fucoours  to  Ptolemy  go- 
.  verhor  of  Coelo-Syria,  who  fent  him  Gorgias  and  Ni- 
eanor  with  a  powerful  army.    Some  time  after,  An- 
tiochus going  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  extort  money 
from  the  people,  Philip  vent  along  with  him  ;  and 
Antiochus  finding  himfelf  near  his  end  (i  Mace.  vi. 
J  4.)  made  him  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  his  dia- 
fkm  into  his  hands,  his  royal  cloak,  and  his  ring,  that 
he  might  render  them  to  his  fon  the  young  Antio- 
chus Eupator.    But  Lyfias  hiving  taken  pofieffion  of 
the  government  in  the  name  of  young  Eupator,  who 
was  but  a  child,  Philip  not  being  able  to  cope  with 
him,  durft  not  return  into  Syria  ;  but  he  went  into 
Egypt,  carrying  the  body  of  Epiphanes  along  with 
him,  there  to  implore  affiftance  from  Ptolemy  Philo- 
mctor  againft  Lyfias  the  ufurper  of  the  government 
of  Syria.    The  year  following,  while  Lyfias  was  bufy 
ia  the  war  carrying  on  againft  the  Jews,  Philip  got 
into  Syria,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  Antioch  :  but  Ly- 
fias returning  into  the  country,  with  great  diligence, 
retook  Antioch,  and  put  Philip  to  death,  who  was 
taken  in  the  city. 

Philip  the  apoftle  was  a  native  of  Bethfaida  in 
Galilee.  Jefus  Chrift  having  feen  him,  faid  to  him, 
"  Follow  me,"  John  i.  43,  44,  &c.  Philip  follow- 
ed him  ;  and  foon  after  finding  Nathanael,  Philip  faid 
to  him,  We  have  found  the  Mefliah,  of  whom  Mo- 
fes  and  the  prophets  have  fpoken,  Jefus  of  Nazareth, 
the  fon  of  Jofeph."  Nathanael  allted  him,  "  Can  any 
thing  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  To  which  Philip 
replied,  *'  Come  and  fee."  Then  he  brought  Natha- 
nael to  Jefus,  and  they  went  with  him  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Cana  in  Galilee.  St  Philip  was  called  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Saviour's  miflion  ;  and  when 
Jefus  Chrift  was  aboot  to  feed  the  5000  that  followed 
him  (  Luke  vi.  13.-  Mat.  x.  2.  John  vi.  5 — 7.),  he  allced 
St  Philip,  only  to  prove  him,  whence  bread  might  be 
lought  for  fuch  a  multitude  of  people  ?  Philip  anfwered, 
that  200  penny-worth  of  bread  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  every  one  to  tafte  a  little.  Some  Gentiles,  having 
?.  curiolity  to  fee  Jefus  Chrift,  a  httle  before  his  paf- 
fion,  they  addrefl'ed  themfelves  to  St  PhiUp  (Johnxii. 
21,  22.),  who  mentioned  it  to  St  Andrew,  and  thefe 
t wA  to  Chrift.  At  the  laft  fupper,  Philip  dtfired  our 
Saviour,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fhow  them  the 
Father,  being  all  that  they  defired  (Johnxiv.  8-.-  10.) 
But  Jefus  told  them,  that  feeing  the  Son  they  faw  the 
Father  alfo.  This  is  all  we  find  concerning  Philip  in 
the  gofpel. 

The  upper  Afia  fell  to  this  apoftle's  lot,  wnere  he 
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took  great  pains  in  planting  the  gofpel,  and  by  his 
preaching  and  miracles  made  many  converts.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  Hfe,  he  came  to  Hierapolia  in  Phry- 
gia,  a  city  very  much  addifted  to  idolatry,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  wopfhip  of  a  ferpcnt  of  a  prodigious 
bignefs.  St  Philip  by  his  prayers  procured  the  death, 
or  at  leaft  the  difappearing,  of  this  monfter,  and  con- 
vinced its  worfhippers  of  the  abfurdity  of  paying  di- 
vine honours  to  fuch  odious  ,  creatures.  But  the  ma- 
giftrates,  enraged  at  Philip's  fucJefs,  imprifoned  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  fevcrely  fcourged,  and  then  put 
to  death,  which  fomc  fay  was  by  crucifixion ;  others,  by 
hanging  him  up  againft  a  pillar.  St  Philip  is  generally 
reckoned  among  the  married  apoftles;  and  it  is  faid  he 
had  three  daughters,  two  whereof  preferved  their  vir- 
ginity, and  died  at  Hierapolis ;  the  third,  having  led  a 
very  fpiritual  life,  died  at  Ephefus.  He  left  behind  him 
no  writings.  The  gofpel  under  his  name  was  forged  by 
the  Gooftics,  to  countenance  their  bad  principles  and 
worfe  praftlces.  The  Chriftian  church  obferves  the  fefti- 
val  of  this  fairit,  together  with  that  of  St  James,  on  the 
firft  day  of  May.    Eufeb.  lib.  ill.  c.  30. 

Philip,  the  fecond  of  the  feven  deacons,  was  chofen 
by  the  apoftles  after  our  Saviour's  refurreftion.  ( Afts  vi. 
5.)    This  deacon,  they  fay,  was  of  Ccefarea  in  Pale- 
ftine.    It  is  certain  that  his  daughters  lived  in  this 
city  (Ads  xxi.  8,  9.)    After  the  death  of  St  Ste- 
phen,  all  the  Chriftians,  excepting  the  apoftles,  ha- 
ving left  Jerufalem,  and  being  difperfed  in  feveral 
places,  St  i'hillp  went  to  preach  at  Samaria  (iJ.  viii. 
I,  2,  &c.),  where  he  performed  feveral  miracles,  and 
converted  many  perfons.    He  baptifed  them  ;  but  be- 
ing only  a  deacon,  he  could  not  confer  on  them  the 
Holy  Ghoft.    Wherefore  having  made  known  to  the 
apoftles  at  Jerufalem,  that  Samaria  had  received  the 
word  of  God,  Peter  and  John  came  thither,  and  the 
Samaritans  that  were  converted  received  the  Holy 
Ghoft.    St  Philip  was  probably  at  Samaria  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  fouth 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  road  that  leads  from  Je- 
rufalem to  old  Gaza.    Philip  obeyed,  and  there  met 
with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  belonging  to  Queen  Can- 
dace,  who  had  the  care  of  her  revenues,  and  had  been 
at  Jerufalem  to  worftilp  God  there  (id.  \m.  26,  27, 
&c.)    He  was  then  returning  into  l\is  own  country, 
and  was  reading  the  prophet  Ifalah  as  he  went  alono- 
in  his  chariot.    Philip,  hearing  the  eunuch  reading 
the  prophet  Ifaiah,  faid  to  him,  Do  you  underftand 
what  you  read  ?  The  eunuch  replied.  How  fliould  I 
underftand,  except  fomebody  explain  it  to  me  ?  He 
defired  PhlHp  therefore  to  come  and  fit  down  by  him 
in  the  chariot.    The  paffage  the  eunuch  was  reading 
is  this,  "  He  was  led  ss  a  fheep  to  the  flaughter, 
and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  (hearer,  fo  he 
opened  not  his  mouth."    The  eunuch  then  fays  to 
Philip,   Pray,   whom   does  the  prophet    fpeak  of 
in  this  place  ?  Is  it  of  himfelf,  or  of  fome  other  i 
Then  Philip  began  to  Inftrud  him  concerning  Jefus 
Chrift.  And  having  gone  on  together,  they  came  to  a 
fountain;  when  the  eunuch  faid  to  Philip,  Here  is  wa- 
ter, what  hinders  me  from  being  baptized  ?  Philip 
told  him  that  he  might  be  fo,  if  he  beheved  with  all 
his  heart.    He  replied,  I  believe  that  Jefus  Chrift  is 
the  fon  of  God.  He  then  ordered  the  chariot  to  ftop, 
and  they  both  alighted  and  went  down  into  the  wa- 
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Philip,  ter,  where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  Being  come 
1  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the'  Lord  took  away 
Philip,  and  the  eunuch  faw  no  more  of  him.  But 
Philip  was  found  again  at  Azotus,  and  he  preached 
the  gofpel  in  all  the  cities  he  paffed  through,  till  he 
arrived  at  Ciefarea  in  Paleftine.  After  this^the  fcrip- 
turc  does  not  inform  us  of  any  particulars  relating  to 
Philip.  The  modern  Greeks  fay  that  he  went  to 
Tralles  in  Afia,  where  he  founded  a  church,  of  which 
he  was  the  apoftle  and  bifliop  ;  and  where  he  refted  in 
peace,  after  performing  many  miracles.  The  Latins, 
on  the  contrary,  fay  that  he  died  at  Cafarea,  and 
that  three  of  his  daughters  were  there  buried  with  him. 

It  is  thought,  that  the  eunuch  converted  by  St 
Philip  was  the  firit  apoftle  of  the  Ethiopians  ;  and  that 
the  Abyflines  boaft  of  having  received  the  Chriftian 
faith  from  him. 

Philip  II.  was  the  4th  fon  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
tempritre'"s  Macedonia.    He  was  fent  to  Tht-bes  as  an  hoftage  by 
Bibiiotheca  j^jg  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Epa- 
i-l-'ff'ca.      minondas,  and  findied  with  the  greateft  care  the  man- 
ners and  the  purfuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  difcovered,  from 
his  earheft  years,  that  quicknefs  of  genius  and  greatncfs 
of  courage  which  afterwards  procured  him  fo  great  a 
name  and  fuch  powerful  enemies.    He  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia ;  and  at  the  death  of  h  is  brother  Perdiccas  he 
p.fcendcd  the  throne  as  guardian  and  proteftor  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.    His  a.Mjition,  how- 
ever, foon  difcovered  itfelf,  and  he  made  himfelf  in- 
dependent about  the  year  360  before  Chrift.  The 
valour  of  a  prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of  an  ex- 
perienced ftatefman,  feemed  requilite  to  enfure  his 
power.  The  neighbouring  nations,  ridicuUng  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  ap- 
peared in  arms  ;  but  Philip  foon  convinced  them  of 
their  error.    Unable  t0  meet  them  as  yet  in  the  field 
of  battle,  he  fufpended  their  fury  by  prefents,  and 
foon  turned  his  arms  againft  Amphipolis,  a  colony 
tributary  to  the  Athenians.     Amphipolis  was  con- 
quered, and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and 
Philip  meditated  no  lefs  than  the  defliuftion  of  a  re- 
public  which  had  rendered  itfelf  fo  formidable  to  the 
reft  of  Greece,  and  had  even  claimed  fubmiffiou  from 
the  princes  of  Macedonia.     His  defigns,  however, 
were  as  yet  immature ;  and  before  he  could  make  A- 
thens  an  objed  of  conqueft,  the  Thracians  and  the 
Jllyrians  demanded  his  attention.    He  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Philippic  and  from  which  he  received  the 
greateft  advantages  on  account  of  the  golden  mines 
in  the  iKlghbourhood.    Thefe  made  it  a  very  impor- 
tant capture.    He  fettled  in  it  a  number  of  workmen, 
and  W8S  the  firft:  who  caufed  gold  to  be  coined  in  his 
own  name.    Pie  employed  his  wealth  in  procuring 
^pie8  and  partifans  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Greece, 
and  in  making  conquefts  without  the  aid  of  arms.  It 
was  at  the  fiege  of  Methone  iti  Thrace  that  Philip  had 
tl.e  misfortune  to  receive  a  wound  in  his  right  eye 
from  the  firoke  of  an  arrow,    in  the  midft  of  his  po- 
litical profperity,  Philip  did  not  negleft  the  honour 
of  his  family.    He  married  Glympias  the  daughter 
of  Neoptokmus,  king  of  the  Moloffi ;  and  when,  fome 
time  after,  he  became  father  of  Alexander,  the  mo- 
narch, confcious  of  the  ineftimable  advantages  which 
arifc  from  the  lefTons,  the  example,  and  convcrfation 


of  a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptor,  wrote  a  letter  with  Phi 
his  own  hand  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle,  and  beg- 
ged  him  to  retire  from  his  ufual  purfuits,  and  to  de- 
dicate hia  whole  time  to  the  inftru£lion  of  the  young 
prince.    Every  thing  Teemed  now  to  confpire  to  his 
aggrandizement;  and  hiftorians  have  obfervedthat  Phi- 
lip received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three  things 
which  could  gratify  the  moft  unbounded  ambition,  and 
flatter  the  hopes  of  the  moft  afpiring  monarch  :  the 
birth  of  a  fon,  an  honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  a  viAory  over  the  barbarians  of  lUyricum. 
But  all  thefe  increafed  rather  than  fatiated  his  ambi- 
tion :  he  declared  his  Inimical  fentiments  againft  the 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  fiege  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fituation  and  confequence,  would  prove 
moft  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  the  Athenians,  and 
moft  advantageous  to  the  intrigues  and  military  ope- 
rations of  every  Macedonian  prince.    The  Athenians, 
roufed  by  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fent  1 7  vef- 
fds  and  2000  men  to  the  affiftance  of  Olynthus;  but 
the  money  of  Philip  prevailed  over  all  their  efiforts. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  fuffered  themfelves 
to  be  bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthua 
furrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  inftantly  reduced 
to  ruins.    Philip  foon  after  defeated  the  Athenians,, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  them  prifoners,  whom  he 
difinifTed  without  ranfom.    Of  this  viftory,  the  fruit 
of  that  excellent  difclpline  which  he  had  eftabliftied 
in  his  army,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  had  the  princi- 
pal honour.  .  This  was  a  body  of  infantry  heavily  arm- 
ed, confifting  commonly  of  16,000  men,  who  had  each 
of  them  a  fhield  fix  feet  high  and  a  pike  21  feet  long. 
(See  Phalanx).    The  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  efpe- 
cially  his  generofity  after  vi£lory,  made  his  alliance 
and  a  peace  a  defirable  objedt  to  the  people  of  Athens; 
.  and  as  both  parties  were  inclined  to  this  meafure,  it 
was  concluded  without  delay.    His  fucceffes  were  as 
great  in  every  part  of  Greece :  he  was  declared  head 
of  the  Amphiftyonic  council,  and  was  cntrufted  with 
the  care  of  the  facred  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  If 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to  add  frefh 
laurels  to  his  crown,  by  vlftories  over  his  enemies  ir? 
lUyricura  and  Theflaly.    By  afl"uming  the  mafic  of 
a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained  confidence  ; 
and  in  attempting  to  proteft  the  Peloponnefians  againft 
the  incroaching  power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his 
caufe  popular ;  and  by  ridiculing  the  infults  that  were 
offered  to  his  perfon  as  he  palTed  through  Corinth,  he 
difplayed  to  the  world  his  moderation  and  philofophic 
virtues.    In  his  attempts  to  make  himfelf  matter  of 
Enbcea,  Philip  was  unfuccefsful ;  and  Phocion,  who 
defpifed  his  gold  as  well  aa  his  meannefs,  obliged  him 
to  evacuate  an  ifland  whofe  inhabitants  were  as  infen- 
fible  to  the  charms  of  money  as  they  were  unmoved 
at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold  efforts  of  a  vi- 
giljint  enemy.  From  Eubcea  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
the  Scythians ;  but  the  advantages  he  obtained  over 
this  indigent  nation  were  inconfiderable,  and  he  again 
made  Greece  an  objeA  of  plunder  and  rapine.  Pie 
advanced  far  in  Boeotia,  and  a  general  engagement 
was  fought  at  Chasronea.    The  fight  was  long  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory.    His  beha- 
viour after  the  battle  reflects  great  difgrace  upon  him 
ae  a  roan  and  as  a  monarch.   In  the  hour  of  feftivi- 
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ty,  and  during  the  entertainment  which  he  hr.d  given 
to  celebrate  the  trophies,  he  had  won,  Philip  fallied 
from  his  camp,  and  with  the  inhumanity  of  a  brute, 
he  infulted  the  bodies  of  the  flain,  and  exulted  over 
the  calamities  of  the  ptifoners  of  war.  His  infolence, 
however,  vpas  checked,  when  Demgdes,  one  of  the  A- 
thenian  captives,  reminded  him  of  his  meannefs,  by  ex- 
claiming', "  Why  do  you,  O  kin;?,  aft  the  part  of  a 
Therfites,  when  you  can  reprefent  with  fo  much  dig- 
nity the  elevated  charafter  of  an  Agamemnon  ?"  The 
reproof  was  felt;  Demades  received  his  liberty;  and 
Philip  learned  how  to  gain  popularity  even  amonif  his 
fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their  wants  and  eafing 
their  diftreffes.  At  the  battle  of  Chasronea  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  extinguiflied ;  and  Philip,  un- 
able to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  en- 
terprlzcs,  and  meditated  new  conquefts.  Ke  was  no- 
minated general  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Perfians, 
and  was  called  upon  as  well  from  inclination  as  duty 
to  revenge  thofe  injuries  which  Greece  had  fuffered 
from  the  invaflons  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he 
was  flopped  in  the  midft  of  his  warlike  preparations, 
being  ftabbed  by  Paufanias  as  he  entered  the  theatre 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra. This  murder  has  given  rife  to  many  refleftions 
upon  the  caufes  which  produced  it  ;  and  many  who 
confider  the  recent  repudiation  of  Olymplas  and 
the  refentment  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  inveftigate 
the  caufes  of  his  death  in  the  bofom  of  his  family. 
The  ridiculous  honours  which  Olympias  paid  to  her 
hufband's  murderer  ftrengthened  the  fufpicion  ;  yet 
Alexander  declared  that  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Perfia  to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  the  Perfian 
fatraps  and  princes,  by  whofe  immediate  intrigues  the 
aflaflination  had  been  committed.  The  charafter  of 
Philip  is  that  of  a  fagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  in- 
triguing monarch  :  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle, 
eloquent  and  diflimulating  at  home,  and  he  pofTeffed 
the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  conduft  according 
to  the  difpoficion  and  caprice  of  mankind,  without 
ever  altering  his  purpofe,  or  lofing  fl^jht  of  his  ambi- 
tious aims.  He  poffeffed  much  perfeverance,  and  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  Pie 
had  that  eloquence  which  is  infpired  by  ftrong  paf- 
fions.  The  hand  of  an  aflaflln  prevented  him  from 
atchieving  the  boldeft  and  the  moft  extenfive  of  his  un- 
dertakings; and  he  might  have  acquired  as  many  laurels, 
and  conquered  as  many  nations,  as  his  fon  Alexander 
did  in  the  fuccecding  reign ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Perfia 
might  have  been  added  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  per- 
haps with  greater  moderation, with  more  glory,  and  with 
more  lafting  advantages.  The  private  cliaradier  of  Phi. 
lip  lies  open  to  cenfure,  and  raifes  indignation.  The  ad- 
mirer of  his  virtues  is  difgufted  to  find  him  among  the 
moft  abandoned  proftitutcs,  and  difgracing  himfelf  by 
the  moft  unnatural  crimes  and  lafcivious  indulgencies 
which  can  make  even  the' moft  debauched  and  the  moft 
profligate  to  blufh.  He  was  murdered  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign,  about  336  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  His  reign  is  become  uncom- 
monly interefling,  and  his  adminiftration  a  matter  of 
inftiuftion.  He  is  the  firft  monarch  whofe  life  and 
adtions  are  dcfcribed  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  hifto- 
rical  faithfulnefs.  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias  ;  he 
had  alfo  by  Audaca  an  Illyrian,  Cyna,  who  married 
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Amyntai  the  fon  of  Perdiccas,  Philip's  eUct  hrothef ;  P"'l''r- 
by  Nicafipolis  a  Thelfalian,  Nicaea,  who  married  Caf-  y"~* 
fander;  by  Philaena  aLarifiaean  dancer,  Aridseus,  who 
reigned  fame  time  after  Alexander's  death  ;  by  Cleo- 
patra, the  niece  of  Attains,  Caranus  and  Europa,  who 
were  both  niur 'ered  by  Olympias;  and  Ptolemy,  the 
firft  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arfinoe,  who  in  the  firft  month 
of  her  piegn  ncy  w  s  marrie  !  to  Lagus.  Of  the 
many  memorable  actions  and  fayings  reported  by  Plu- 
tarch of  this  prince,  the  following  arc  th?  mo[^:  re- 
markable. Being  prefent  at  the  fale  of  fome  captives, 
in  an  indecent  potture,  one  of  them  informed  him  of 
it;  "  Set  this  man  at  liberty  (fays  Philip),  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  my  friend."  Being  foiicited  to  fa- 
vour a  lord  of  his  court,  who  was  like  to  lofe  his 
charafter  by  a  juft  but  fevere  fentence,  Philip  refufed 
to  hearken  to  the  folicitation,  and  ad.  led,  I  had  ra- 
ther that  he  be  difgraced  than  myfelf."  A  poor  wo- 
man  was  importuning  him  to  do  her  juftice ;  and  as 
he  fent  her  away  from  day  to  day,  wnder  the  pre tence 
that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to  her  petition,  fhe  faid 
to  him  with  fome  warmth,  Cenfe  then  to  be  a 
king."  Philip  feh  all  the  force  of  this  reproof,  snd 
immediately  gave  her  fatisfaftion.  —  Another  woman 
came  to  afk  jutUce  of  him  as  he  wa'^  goi'\?  out  fronti 
a  great  entertainment,  and  was  condemned.  I  ap- 
peal (exclaimed  fhe)  !"  '*  And  to  whom  do  vou  ap» 
peal(faid  the  king  to  her)?"  *'  To  I'hilip  fafting.'  This 
anfwer  opened  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  who  retraft. 
cd  his  fentence.  If  he  poffcfled  any  virtue,  it  was 
principally  that  of  fuffering  injurieti  with  patience. 
Demochatus,  to  wliom  the  Greeks  gave  the  furname 
of  Parrheftajies,  on  account  of  his  exceffive  petulance 
of  tongue,  Was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  the  Athe- 
nians fent  to  this  monarch.  Philip,  at  the  conclufiotl 
of  the  audience,  begged  the  ambafladors  to  tell  him, 
"  if  he  could  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  Athenians ;" 
to  which  Dcmocharus  gave  an  infolent  return,  which 
he  forgave.  Having  learned  that  fome  Athenian  am- 
baffadors  charged  him,  in  full  alFembly,  with  atrocious 
calumnies  :  "  I  am  under  great  obligations  (faid  he) 
to  thofe  gentlemen,  for  I  lhall  henceforwards  be  fo  cir- 
cumfpeft  in  my  words  and  aftions,  that  I  fhall  con- 
vift  them  of  falfehood.'*  One  faying  of  Philip,  which 
does  him  lefs  honour  than  thofe  we  have  before-men- 
tioned, waa,  •*  Let  us  amufe  children  with  playthings, 
and  men  with  oaths."  This  abominable  maxim,  which 
was  the  foul  and  fpring  of  his  politics,  gave  rife  to 
tlie  obfervation,  **  That  he  was  in  full  length,  what 
Louis  XI.  afterwards  was  in  miniature."  It  is  well 
known  that  Philip  had  a  perfon  about  him,  who  call- 
ed out  at  times,  "  Philip,  remember  that  thou  att  mor- 
tal ;"  but  whether  we  fhould  place  this  to  the  account 
of  his  pride  or  his  humility,  it  is  difficult  to  fay. 

Philip  V.  was  king  of  Macedonia,  and  fon  of  De-  ^^'1'^ 
metrius.  His  infancy,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
protefted  by  Antigonus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  a- 
fcended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  1 2  years,  with  the 
title  of  Indefendent  monarch.  When  Antigonus  died, 
Philip  recovered  his  father's  throne,  though  only  15 
years  of  age,  and  he  early  diftinguifiied  himfelf  by 
his  boldnefs  and  his  ambitious  views.  He  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  220  before  our  Saviour,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  rendered  glorious  by  the 
conquefta  of  Aratus;  a  general  who  was  as  eminent  for 
his  love  of  juftice  as  his  f1<ill  in  war.  Sutfo  virtuous 
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Philip,    a  chara£ler  could  hardly  fail  to  be  difagreeable  to  a 
•""V"^  prin'-e  who  wanted  to  indulge  himfelf  in  every  fpecies 
of  diffipation  and  vice  :  and  indeed  his  cruelty  tp  him 
foon  difplayed  his  charafter  in  its  true  h'ght ;  for  to 
the  gratification  of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propenfity,  he  had  the  meannefs  to  facrilice  this  faith- 
ful and  virtuous  Athenian.    Not  fatisfied  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Phih'p  afpiren  to  become  the 
friend  of  Annibal,  and  wifhed  to  fhare  with  him  the 
fpoiio  which  the  dlftreffes  and  continual' lofs.of  the 
Romans  feemed  foon  to  proraife.   But  his  expe6lations 
were  fruftrated  ;  the  Romans  difcovered  his  intrigues  ; 
prid  though  weakened  by  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the 
Carthaginian,  yet  they  were  foon  enabled  to  meet  him 
in  the  field  of  battle.    The  conful  Lsevinus  entered 
without  delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia  ;  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  viAory  oyer  him  near  Apollonia, 
and  reduced  his  fleet  to  aflies,  he  compelled  him  to 
fue  for  peace.    This  peaceful  difpofition  was  not  per- 
manent ;  and  when  the  Romans  difcovered  that  he 
had  affifted  their  formidable  enemy  Annibal  with  men 
and  money,  they  appoined  T.  Q^Flaminius  to  punifh 
his  perfidy,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.    The  Ro- 
man conful,  with  his  ufual  expedition,  invaded  Mace- 
donia ;  and  in  a  general  engagement,  which  was  fought 
near  Cynocephale,  the  hoftile  army  was  totally  defeat- 
ed, and  the  monarch  faved  his  life  with  difficulty  by 
flying  from  the  field  of  battle.    Deftitute  of  refourct  s, 
without  friends  either  at  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and 
to  demand  peace  by  his  ambaffailors.    It  was  granted 
with  difficulty  ;  the  terms  were  humiliating  ;  but  the 
poverty  of  Philip  obliged  him  to  accept  the  conditions, 
however  difavantageous  and  degrading, to  his  dignity. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  public  calamaties,  the  peace  of 
his  family  was  difiurbed  ;  and  Perfes,  the  eldeft  of  his 
fons  by  a  concubine,  raifed  feditions  againll  his  brother 
Demetrius,  whofe  condefcenfion  and  humanity  had 
gained  popularity  among  the  Macedonians,  and  who 
from  his  refidcnce  at  Rome,  as  an  hofl:age,  had  gain- 
ed the  good  graces  of  the  fenate,  and  by  the  modefty 
and  innocence  of  his  manners  had  obtained  forgive- 
nefs  from  that  venerable  body  for  the  hoftilities  of  his 
father.    Philip  liftened  with  too  much  avidity  to  the 
falfe  accufations  of  Perfes  ;  and  when  he  heard  it  affert- 
ed  thatDemetrtu8wi(hed  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he  no 
longer  hefitatcd  to  punifh  with  death  fo  unworthy  and 
fo  ungrateful  a  fon.    No  fooner  was  Demetrius  facri- 
ficed  to  credulity,  than  Philip  became  convinced  of  his 
cruelty  and  rafhnefs  ;  and  to  punifh  the  perfidy  of  Per- 
fes, he  attempted  to  make  Antigonus,  another  fon,  his 
fucceffor  on  the  Macedonian  throne.    But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  his  purpofe  by  death,  in  the 
42d  year  of  his  reign,  178  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era.    The  affaffin  of  Demetrius  fuccceded  his  father, 
and  with  the  fame  ambition,  with  the  fame  raflmefs 
and  oppreflion,  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Romans, 
till  his  empire  was  deftroyed,  and  Macedonia  became  a 
Roman  province.    Philip  has  been  compared  with 
his  great  anceilor  of  the  fame  name  ;  but  though  they 
poffefl'cd  the  fame  virtues,  the  fame  ambition,  and 
were  tainted  with  the  fame  vices,  yet  the  father  of  A- 
iexander  was  more  fagacious  and  more  intriguing, 
and  the  fon  of  Demetrius  was  more  fufpicious,  mot  e 
cruel,  and  more  implacable  j  and,  according  to  the 


pretended  propljecy  of  one  of  the  Sybils;  Macedonia  Phiilp. 
was  indebted  to  one  Phih'p  for  her  rife  and  confe- 
quence  among  nations,  and  imder  another  Philip  file 
lamented  the  lofs  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her 
dignity. 

Philip  (M.  Julius),  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  on-  UUh 
fcm"e  family  in  Arabia,  from  whence  he  was  furnamed 
jirabian.    From  the  lowed  rank  in  the  army  he  gra- 
dually rofe  to  the  highefl  offices ;  and  when  he  was 
made  general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  alFaflinated 
Gordian,  to  make  himfelf  emperor.    To  fecure  him- 
felf on  the  imperial  throne,  he  left  Mefopotamia  a 
prey  to  the  continual  invafions  of  the  Perfians,  and 
hurried  to  Rome,  where  his  eleftion  was  univerfally 
approved  by  the  fenate  and  the  Roipan  people.  Phi- 
lip rendered  his  caufe  popular  by  his  liberality  and 
profufion  ;  and  it  added  much  to  his  fplendor  and  dig- 
nity, that  the  Romans  during  his  reign  commemora- 
ted the  foundation  of  their  city  ;  a  folemnity  whicii 
was  obferved  but  once  every  100  years,  and  which 
was  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnificence 
than  under  the  preceding  reigns.    The  people  were 
entertained  with  games  and  fpcftacles ;  the  theatre  of 
Pompey  was  fucceffively  crowded  during  three  days 
^-'.nd  three  nights  ;  and  2000  gladintors  bled  in  the  cir- 
cus at  onc<,  for  the  amuferaent  and  pleafure  of  a  ga- 
zing populace.    His  ufurpation,  however,  was  fhort. 
Philip  was  ^defeated  by  Decius,  who  had  proclaimed 
himfelf  emperor  in  Pannonia  ;  and  he  was  afiaffinated 
by  his  own  foldiers  near  Verona,  in  the  4!;th  year  of  \ 
his  age,  and  the  5th  of  his  reign.    His  fon,  who  ' 
bore  the  fame  name,  and  who  had  fliared  with  liim  j 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  alfo  maffacred  in  the  arms  i 
of  his  mother.    Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  12th  ' 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romars  lamented  in  him  the 
lofs  of  rifing  talents,  of  natural  humanity,  and  endear- 
ing virtues. 

Philip,  a  native  of  Acarnania,  phyfician  to  A-  /^^y, 
lexinder  the  Great.  When  that  monarch  had  beer> 
fuddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  Phi- 
lip undertook  to  remove  the  complaint,  when  the  reft 
of  the  phyficians  believed  that  all  medical  affiftance 
would  be  incff"eftunl.  But  as  he  was  preparing  his 
medicine,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio, 
in  which  he  was  advifed  to  beware  of  his  phyfician 
Phih'p,  as  he  had  confpired  againft  his  life.  The 
monarch  was  alarmed ;  and  when  Philip  prefentcd  hina 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio's  letter  to  psrufe, 
and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The  ferenity  and 
compofure  of  Philip's  countenance,  as  he  read  the 
letter,  removed  every  fufpicion  from  Alexander's 
bread,  and  he  purfued  the  direftions  of  his  phylician, 
and  in  a  few  days  recovered. 

There  were,  befides,  a  vaft  number  of  perfons  of  this 
name  in  antiquity,  and  many  of  them  were  very  emi- 
nent. 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  fucceeded  his  father 
Henry  I.  in  1060,  when  but  eight  years  of  age,  un- 
der the  regency  and  guardianihip  of  Baudouin  V.  count 
of  Flanders,  who  difcharged  his  trull  with  zeal  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  the  Gafcons  who  were  inclined 
to  revolt,  and  died,  leaving  his  pupil  1  5  years  of  age. 
This  young  prince  made  war  in  Flanders  againft 
Robert,  Baudouin'a  younger  fon,  who  had  invaded 
Flanders,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of  his  eU 
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der  brother.  Fhillp  marched  anjamft  him  with  a 
numerous  army,  which  was  cut  to  pieces  near  Mount 
CafTch  Peace  was  the  confsquence  of  the  viaory,  _;ind 
the  conqueror  quittly  enjoyed  his  ufurpation.  Philip, 
after  the  f;;tigues  of  ihe  war,  by  way  of  rtl  ixation 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  pleaiure  and  difli,)ation. 
Tired  of  his  wife  B<^rthn,  and  fond  of  Btrtrade, 
fpoufe  of  Foulques  count  of  Anjou,  he  carried  her  olf 
from  her  hiifoand.  Havin;(,  in  1093,  legally  annul- 
led his  own  marriage,  under  the  pretext  of  barrcn- 
nefs,  and  Bertrade's  marriage  with  the  count  of  An- 
jou havin  V  been  fet  afiJe  under  the  fame  pretext,  Phi- 
lip and  (he  were  afterwards  folemnly  married  by  the 
bifhop  of  Beauvais.  This  union  was  declared  void  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  pronoun- 
ced the  ftntence  in  the  kin^^'s  own  dominions,  to 
which  he  h.'.d  come  for  an  afylum.  Phihp,  fearing 
that  the  anathemas  of  the  Roman  pontiff  might  be 
the  means  of  exciting  his  fubjefts  to  rebellion,  fent 
deputies  to  the  pope,  who  obtained  a  delay,  during 
which  time  he  was  permitted  to  ufe  the  crown.  To 
know  what  is  meant  by  this  permiffion,  it  is  neceffary 
to  recoUecft,  that  at  that  period  kin^s  appeared  on 
public  folcmnitles  in  royal  habit,  with  the  crown  on 
their  heads,  which  they  received  from  the  hand  of  a 
bifhop.  This  5elay  was  not  of  long  duration.  Phihp 
was  excommunicated  anew  in  a  council  held  at  Poi- 
tiers in  1100  ;  but  in  the  year  1104',  Lambert  bifliop 
of  Arras,  legate  of  Pope  Pafchalll.  at  laft  brought 
him  his  abfolution  to  Paris,  after  having  niade  him 
promife  never  to  fee  Bertrade  more  ;  a  promife  which 
he  did  not  keep.  It  would  appear  that  the  pope  af- 
terwards approved  their  marriage  ;  for  Sviger  informs 
us,  that  their  fona  were  declared  capable  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  crown.  Philip  died  at  Melun  the  29th  of 
July  1 108,  aged  57  years,  after  having  witneffed  the 
iii-il  crufade,  in  which  he  declined  taking  any  part. 
His  reign,  which  comprehends  a  period  of  48  years, 
was  the  longeft;  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  excepting 
that  of  Clotarius,  and  of  all  who  came  after  him  ex- 
cept thofe  oT  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  It  was  di- 
llinguifhed  by  feveral  great  events  :  but  Philip,  though 
brave  in  battle,  and  wife  in  counfels,  was  no  very  excel- 
lent charafter.  He  appeared  fo  much  the  more  con- 
temptible to  his  fubjects,  as  that  age  abounded  with 
heroes.  Philip  is  not  the  firft  of  the  French  mo- 
narchs  (as  is  commonly  reported),  who,  in  order  to 
give  the  greater  authority  to  his  charters,  caufed  them 
to  he  fubfcribed  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  ;  for 
Henry  1.  had  fometimes  done  the  fame  before  him. 

Phihp  il.  furnamed  Jugujlus,  the  conqueror  ^nd 
given  of  God,  fon  of  Louis  VII.  (called  the  jyoz/n^dr/ 
King  of  France,  and  of  Alix,  his  third  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  was  born  the 
22d  of  Auguft  1 165.  He  came  to  the  crown,  after 
his  father's  death  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  15  years. 
His  youth  was  npt  fpent  Hke  that  of  the  generality 
of  other  princes ;  for,  by  avoiding  the  rock  of  plea- 
fure  on  which  fo  many  are  ■  apt  to  fplit,  his  courage 
thereby  became  the  more  lively  and  intrepid.  The 
king  of  England  feemed  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  his  minorhy,  and  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  do- 
minions. But  Philip  marched  againft  him,  and  com- 
pelled him,  fword  in  hand,  to  confirm  the  ancient 
treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms.    As  foon  as  the 
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war  was  ended,  he  made  his  people  enjoy  the  bhtTiac^s  P'^ 
of  peace.  He  gave  a  check  to  the  opprefTions  of  the  ""^ 
great  lords,  baniflied  the  cotiiedlaup,  punlihcd  hl:.f- 
phemies,  caufed  the  ftreets  and  public  places  ot  Pirn 
to  be  paved,  and  annexed  to  tiiat  capital  a  part  of  chc: 
a  'jacent  villages.  It  was  inclofc  1  !.y  walls  Vv-i-.h  towers; 
and  tlie  inhabitants  of  otlier  cities  were  equally  ;m-ou  I 
to  fortify  and  embelliih  theirs.  The  Jews  having  for 
a  long  time  pra(£lifed  the  mod  fliameful  fraut's  irt 
France,  Philip  expelled  them  from  His  kingdom,  and 
declared  his  fubjeds  quit  with  them  ;  an  aclion  unr 
juft,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  religion.  The  tranquillity  of  France  was  Ifunf- 
wh?.t  difturbed  by  a  diflerence  with  the  count  of  Fl  in- 
dcrs,  which  was  however  happily  terminated  in  11 84. 
Some  time  after  he  declared  war  againft  Henry  IL 
king  of  "Engl;nd,  and  took  from  him  the  towns 'of 
IfToLidun,  Tours,  Mans  and  other  places..  The  epi- 
demical m.adnefs  of  the  crufades  then  apjcated  all  Elu- 
ropc  ;  aad  Philip,  as  well  as  other  princes,  caught  the 
infeftion.  He  embarked  in  the  year  1190,  with 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  for  the  rehef  of  the 
Chriftians  in  Paleftine  who  were  oppreffed  fjy  S  dadin. 
Thofe  two  monarchs  fat  down  before  Acre,  wliich  ia 
the  ancient  Ptolemais;  as  did  almoft  all  the  Chriftians 
of  the  eaft,  while  Saladin  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  When  the  two  Eu- 
ropean monarchs  had  joined  their  forces  to  thofe  of 
the  Afiatic  Chriftians,  they  counted  above  300,000 
fighting  men.  Acre  furrenkied  the  13th  of  July 
IJ91;  but  the  unhappy  difagreement  which  took 
place  between  Philip  and  Richard,  rivals  of  glory  and 
of  intereft,  did  more  mifchief  than  could  be  compenfa- 
ted  by  the  fuccefsfiil  exertions  of  thofe  300,000  m.en, 
Phihp,  tired  of  thefe  divifions,and  difpleafed  with  the  be- 
haviour of  Richard  his  valTal,  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, which,  perhaps,  he  fhould  never  have  left,  or  at 
leall  have  feen  again  with  more  glory.  Befides,  h'e 
was  attacked  (f?y  hiftorians)  with  a  languifhing  dif- 
order,  the  effeAs  of  which  were  attributed  to  poifon  ^ 
but  which  might  h.ive  been  occafioned  merely  by  the 
fcorching  heut  of  a  climate  fo  different  from  that  of 
France.  He  loft  his  hair,  his  beard,  and  his  nails  5. 
nay,  his  very  tlefli  came  off.  The  phyficians  urged 
him  to  return  home  ;  and  he  foon  determined  to  fol- 
low their  advice.  The  year  after,  he  obliged  Bau- 
douin  VIII.  count  of  Flanders  to  leave  him  the  coun- 
ty of  Artois.  He  next  turned  his  arms  againft  Ri-' 
chard  king  of  England,  from  whom  he  took  Evreux. 
and  Vexin  ;  though  he  had  promifed  upon  the  holy 
gofpels  never  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  rival  du- 
ring his  abfence  ;  fo  that  the  confcquences  of  this  war. 
were  very  unfortunate.  The  French  monarch,  repul- 
fed  from  Rouen  with  lofs,  made  a  truce  for  fix  months  j 
during  which  time  he  married  Ingelburge,  prlncefa 
of  Denmark,  whofe  beauty  could  only  be  equalled  by- 
her  virtue.  The  divorcing  of  this  lady,  whom  he. 
quitted  in  order  to  marry  Agnes  daughter  of  the- 
duke  of  Merania,  embroiled  him  with  the  court  o£ 
Rome.  The  pope  iffued  a  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation againft  him;  but  it  was  taken  off  upon  hi* 
promifing  to  take  back  his  former  wife.  John  Sans- 
terre,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  in  ii90». 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  to  whom  of. 
right  it  belonged.    The  nephew,  fupported  by  Phi.-. 
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Plnlip-  Iip,  took  arms  againft  the  uncle,  hut  was  defeated 
in  Poitou,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  after- 
wards  murdered.  The  murderer  being  fummoned 
before  the  court  of  the  peers  of  France,  not  having 
appeared,  was  declared  f^uilty  of  his  nephew's  death, 
and  condemned  to  lofe  his  life  in  1203.  His  lands, 
fituated  in  France,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Phi- 
lip foon  fet  about  gathering  the  fruit  of  his  vafTal's 
crime.  He  fcized  upon  Normandy,  then  carried  his 
■viAorious  arms  into  Maine,  Anjou,  Tourainc,  Poitou, 
and  brought  thofe  provinces,  as  they  anciently  were, 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  his  crown.  The 
Knglifh  had  no  other  part  left  them  in  France  but 
the  province  of  Guienne.  To  crown  his  good  for- 
tune, John  his  enemy  was  embroiled  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  had  lately  excommunicated  him. 
This  ecclefiaftical  thunder  was  very  favour  ble  for  Phi- 
lip. Innocent  II  put  into  his  hands,  and  transferred 
to  him,  a  perpetual  right  to  the  kingdom  of  England. 
The  king  of  France,  when  formerly  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  had  declared  his  cenfures  void  and  abu- 
five  ;  he  thought  very  differently,  however,  when  he 
found  himfelf  the  executor  of  a  bull  invefting  him 
with  the  Englilh  crown.  To  give  the  greater  force 
to  the  fentence  pronounced  by  his  hclinefs,  he  em- 
ployed a  whole  year  in  building  1700  fliips,  and  in 
preparing  the  fineft  army  that  was  ever  feen  in  France. 
Europe  was  in  expcdtation  of  a  decifive  battle  between 
the  two  kings,  when  the  pope  laughed  at  both,  and 
r.rtfully  took  to  himfelf  what  he  had  bellowed  upon 
Philip.  A  legate  of  the  holy  fee  pnrfuaded  John 
Sans  terre  to  give  his  crown  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  received  it  with  enthuficfm.  Then  1  hilip  was 
expreffly  forbid  by  the  pcpe  to  make  any  attempt  up- 
on Englan ',  now  hecome  a  fee  of  the  Roman  church, 
or  againft  John  who  was  under  her  protedlion.  Mean- 
while, the  great  preparations  which  Phihp  had  made 
alarmed  all  Europe  ;  Germany,  England,  and  the  J  .ow- 
Countries  were  unitedagainft  him  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  tiave  feen  them  united  againft  Louis  XI  V.  Fer- 
rand,  count  of  Flanders,  joined  the  emperor  Othon  IV. 
He  was  Philip's  valTal ;  which  was  the  ftrongeft  reEfon 
for  declaring  againft  him.  The  French  king  was  no- 
wife  difcpncei  ted ;  his  fortune  and  his  courage  dif- 
llpated  all  his  enemies.  His  valour  was  particularly 
confplcuous  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  which  was 
fought  on  the  27th  of  July  1214,  and  lafted  from 
noon  till  night.  Before  the  engagement,  he  knew 
well  that  fome  of  his  nobles  followed  him  with  re- 
luftance.  He  affembled  them  together;  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  midft  of  them,  he  took  a  large  golden 
cup,  which  he  filled  with  wine,  and  into  which  he 
put  feveral  flices  of  bread.  He  eat  one  of  them  him- 
felf, and  offering  the  cup  to  the  reft,  he  faid,  "  My 
companions,  let  thofe  who  would  live  and  die  with 
me  follow  my  example."  The  cup  was  emptied  in  a 
moment,  and  thofe  who  were  the  leaft  attached  to 
him  fought  with  all  the  bravery  that  could  be  cxpeft- 
ed  from  his  warmeft  friends.  It  is  alfo  reported,  that 
after  fhowing  the  army  the  crown  that  was  worn  by 
fovereigns  upon  thefe  occafions,  he  faid,  If  any 
one  thought  himfelf  more  worthy  than  he  was  to  v/ear 
it,  he  had  only  to  explain  himfelf ;  that  he  (hould  be 
content  it  were  the  prize  of  that  man  who  fhould  dif- 
play  the  grcatefl,  valour  ia  battle."    The  enemy  had 
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an  army  of  150,000  fighting  men  ;  that  of  Philip  was 
not  half  f')  numerous ;  but  it  was  compofed  of  the  ' 
flower  of  his  nobility.  The  king  run  great  ha- 
zard of  his  life ;  for  he  was  thrown  down  under  the 
horfcs  feet,  and  wounded  in  the  neck.  It  ia  faid 
30,000  Germans  were  killed  ;  but  the  number  is  pro- 
bably much  exaggerated.  The  counts  of  Flanders 
and  Boulogne  were  led  to  Paris  with  irons  upon  their 
feet  and  hands ;  a  barbarous  cuftom  which  prevailed 
at  that  time.  The  French  king  made  no  conqueft  on 
the  fide  of  Germany  after  this  ever  memorable  aftionj 
but  it  gained  him  an  ad-litional  power  over  his  vaflali. 
Phihp,  conqueror  of  Germany,  and  poffefTor  of  al- 
moft  all  the  Englifli  dominions  in  France,  was  invited 
to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  fubjeAs  of  King  John, 
who  were  grown  weary  of  his  tyranny.  The  king  of 
France,  upon  this  occafion,  conduced  himfelf  like  an 
able  politician.  He  perfuaded  the  En^^Iifh  to  alk  his 
fon  Louis  for  their  king  ;  but  as  he  wiflied  ac  the  fame 
time  to  manage  the  pope,  and  not  lofe  the  crown  of 
England,  he  chofe  to  affift  the  prince  his  fon,  with- 
out appearing  to  ad  himfelf.  Louis  made  a  defcent 
upon  England,  was  crowned  at  London,  and  excommu- 
nicated at  Rome  in  1216;  but  that  excommunication 
made  no  change  upon  John's  fituati^n,  who  died  of 
grief.  His  death  extinguifhed  the  refentment  of  the 
Englifh,  who  having  declared  thenifelves  for  his  fon 
Henry  ill.  forced  Louis  to  leave  England.  Philip. 
Auguttus  died  a  little  time  after,  at  Mantes,  the  J4th 
of  July  122^,  aged  59,  after  a  reign  of  43  years. 
Of  all  the  kings  of  the  3d  race,  he  made  the  greateft 
acctflion  to  the  crown-lands,  and  tranfmitted  the  great- 
eft  power  to  his  fucceffors.  He  reunited  to  his  domi- 
nions Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
&c.  After  having  fubdued  John  Sans-tcrre,  he  hum- 
bled the  great  lords,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  foreign 
and  domeftic  enemies,  took  away  the  counterpoife 
which  balanced  his  authority  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  more  than  a  conqueror ;  he  was  a  great  king  and 
an  excellent  politician  ;  fond  of  fplendor  on  public 
occafions,  but  frugal  in  private  life  ;  exaft  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  ;  Ikilful  in  employing  alternately 
flattery  and  threatenings,  rewards  and  punifhments  ; 
he  was  zealous  in  the  defence  of  religion,  and  always 
difpofed  to  defend  the  church  ;  but  he  knew  well  how 
to  procure  from  her  fuccours  for  fupplying  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ftate.  I'he  lords  of  Coucy,  Rhetel,  Ro- 
fey,  and  feveral  others,  feized  upon  the  property  of 
the  clergy.  A  great  many  of  the  prelates  applied  for 
protedlion  to  the  king,  who  promifed  them  hid  good 
offices  with  the  depredators.  But,  notwithftanding 
his  recommendations,  the  pillages  continued.  The 
bilhops  redoubled  their  complaints,  and  intreaced  Phi- 
lip to  march  againft  their  enemies.  ♦*  With  all  my 
heart  (faid  he);  but  in  order  to  fight  them,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  have  troops,and  troops  cannot  be  raifed  without 
money,"  The  clergy  underftood  his  meaning  ;  they 
furniftied  fubfidies,  and  the  pillages  ceafed.  The  en- 
terprizes  of  Philip -Auguft  us  were  almoft  always  fuc- 
cefsful ;  becaufe  he  formed  his  projefts  with  delibera- 
tion, and  executed  them  without  delay.  He  began  by 
rendering  the  French  happy,  and  in  the  end  rendered 
them  formidable  ;  though  he  was  more  inclined  to 
anger  than  to  gcntlenefs,  to  punifli  than  to  pardon,  he 
was  regretted  by  his  fubjeds  as  a  powerful  genius  and 
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as  the  father  of  his  country.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  majefly's  advocate 
the  marflial  of  France  vtis  feen,  for  the  firft  time,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  It  was  then,  alfo,  that  fami- 
lies began  to  have  fixed  and  hereditary  furnames  ;  the 
lords  took  them  from  the  lands  which  they  poffelTed  ; 
men  of  letters  from  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  the  con- 
verted Jews  and  rich  merchants  from  that  of  their  re- 

fidcnce.  Two  very  cruel  evils,  viz.  leprofy  and  ufury, 

were  prevalent  at  that  time  ;  the  one  infefted  the  body, 

the  other  proved  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes  of  families.  The 

number  of  lepers  was  fo  great,  that  the  fmalleft  vilhges 

were  obliged  to  have  an  hofpital  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 

ftemper.    It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  was  on 

the  point  of  engaging  Richard,  the  EngKfh,  who  were 

lying  in  ambulh  near  the  Loire,  run  away  with  his 

equipages,  in  which  he  caufed  to  be  carried. all  the 

deeds  or  writings  refpecling  the  rights  of  the  crown  ; 

a  cuftcm  which  is  ufed  at  this  day  by  the  grand  feig- 

nior.    PhiHp  caufed  copies  of  his  charters  to  be  col- 

leited  wherever  they  could  be  found  ;  but  after  all  his 

endeavours,  fome  of  them  were  never  recovered.  The 

farname  of  Jugujlus  was  ^iven  to  PhiHp  by  his  cotem- 

poraries.    Mezerai  is  mulaken,  when  he  alferts  that 

Paulus  Emilius  was  the  firft:  who  rendered  the  name  of 

conqueror  by  that  of  Auguftus  ;  a  learned  critic  has 

proved  the  contrary  by  undoubted  authorities. 

Philip  of  Valois,  firft  king  of  France  of  the  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  Valois,  was  fon  to  Charles  count 

of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair.    He  mounted  the 

throne  in  132H,  on  the  death  of  his  coufin  Charles  the 

Fair,  after  having  held  for  fome  time  the  regency  of 

the  kingdom.  France  was  much  divided  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  by  difputes  about  the  fucceffion  to 

the  crown.    Edward  III.  king  of  England  laid  claim 

to  it  33  grandfon  of  Philip  the  Fair,  by  his  mother; 

but  Philip  of  Valois  took  polfeffion  of  it  an  firft  prince 

of  the  blood.    The  people  gave  him,  upon  his  accef- 

fion  to  the  throne,  the  title  oi fortunate  ;  to  which  might 

have  been  added,  for  fume  time,  tbofe  of  viSorious  and 

juji.    He  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  vaffal  the  count 

"of  Flanders,  whofe  fubjefts,  on  account  of  bad  ufage, 
had  taken  up  arms  againft  him.  He  engaged  the  re- 
bels at  Caffel,  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  gained 
a  fignal  viftory,  the  24th  of  A-uguft  1328.  Having 
made  all  quiet,  he  went  home,  after  faying  to  the 
count  of  Flanders,  "  Be  more  prudent  and  more  hu- 
mane, and  you  will  have  fewer  difloyal  fubjefts."  Tlie 
viftorious  Phih'p  devoted  the  time  of  peace  to  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  his  kingdom.  The  financiers 
were  called  to  an  account,  and  fome  of  them  condem- 
ned to  death  ;  among  others  Peter  Remi,  general  of 
the  finances,  who  left  behind  him  near  20  millions.  He 
afterwards  enafted  the  law  vefpedting  freeholds,  irapo- 
fing  a  tax  upon  churches,  and  commoners  who  had 
acquired  the  lands  of  the  nobility.  Then,  alfo,  began  to 
be  introduced  the  form  of  appeal comme  d'aius,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  more  ancient  than  the  name.  The 
year  1:529  vvas  diftinguifhed  by  a  folemn  homage  paid 
to  Philip,  by  Edward  king  of  England,  for  the 
duchy  of  Guienne,  upon  his  knee?,  and  with  his 
head  uncovered.  The  interior  peace  of  the  kingdom 
was  difturbed  by  difputes  about  the  diftin6lion  of 
the  church  and  ftatc.  An  aff^^mbly  was  fummon- 
ed  for  hearing  the  two  parties,  in  the  pvefence  of  the 
king  :  and  in  this  affembly  Peter  de  Cugtaieres,  hi» 
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defended  the  fecular  juiifdiftion 
with  great  ability  as  a  man  well-informed,  and  an  en-  ~ 
lightened  philofopher.     Bertrand  bifhop  of  Autun, 
and  Roger  archbifhop  of  Sens,  pled  the  caufe  of  the 
clergy  with  lefs  ingenuity  and  judgment.    This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  king  from  fhowing  them 
favours,  though  the  controverfy  itftlf  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  difputes  which  were  atterw,;rd8  agitated 
about  the  authority  of  the  two  powers  ;  difputes  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  confine  the  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
rifdidtion  within  narrower  limits.    While  Philip  was 
employing  himfeif  in  fome  ufeful  regulations,  he  was 
unhappily  interrupted  by  Edward  III.  declaring  war 
againft  France.    This  prince  immediately  recovered 
thofe  parts  of  Guienne  of  which  Philip  w.is  in  pofTef- 
fion.    The  Flemlfii  having  again  revolted  from  France 
in  fpite  of  oaths  and  treaties,  joined  the  ftandard  of 
Edward  ;  and  required  that  he  would  affume  the  title 
of  king  of  France,  in  confequence  of  his  precenfions  to 
the  crown  ;  becaufe  then,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of 
their  treaty,  they  only  followed  the  king  of  France. 
From  this  period  is  dated  the  union  of  the  flower-de- 
luce  and  leopards  in  the  arms  of  England.  Edward^ 
in  order  to  juftify  the  change  of  his  arms,  caufed  the 
following  manifefto  to  be  publifhed  in  the  vcrfe  of  the 
times. 


Rex  fum  regnorum,  bina  ratione,  duorum  : 
Anglorum  in  regno  fum  rex  ego  jure  paterno  ; 
Matris  jure  quidem  Francorum  nuncupor  idem  : 
Hinc  ejl  armorum  vanatia  fa3a  meorum. 

In  the  way  of  a  parody  to  thefe  lines,  Philip  mads 
the  following  reply  : 

Pra-do  regnorum  qui  diceris  eJfe  duorum, 
Francorum  regno  privaheris,  at  que  paterno, 
Succedunt  mares  huic  regno,  non  mulieres  : 
Hinc  ejl  armorum  nariatio  Jlulta  tuorum. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  put  himfeif  in  a  pofture  of 
defence.  His  arms  were  at  firft  attended  with  fome 
fuccefs ;  but  thofe  advantages  were  far  from  compen- 
fating  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Eclufe,  in  which  the 
French  fleet,  confifting  of  120  large  flilps,  and  manned 
by  40,000  feanien,  was  heat  by  that  of  England  in  ■ 
the  year  134.0.  This  defeat  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  little  attention  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  navy  of  France,  notwithftanding  her  favourable 
fituation,  by  being  wafhed  by  two  feas.  She  was 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  foreign  fhlps,  which  obeyed 
but  flowly,  and  even  with  fome  reluftanoe.  This  war, 
which  had  been  alternately  difcontinued  and  renewed,  , 
begun  again  with  more  heat  than  ever  in  1345.  The 
two  armies  having  come  to  an  engagement  the  26th  of 
Auguft  1346,  near  Crecy,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Ponthieii,  the  Englifti  there  gained  a  fignal  vi6lory. 
Edward  had  only  40,00:  men,  while  Philip  had  nearly 
twice  that  number ;  but  the  army  of  the  former  was 
inured  to  war,  and  that  of  the  latter  was  ill  difciplined 
and  overcome  with  fatiguing  marches.  France  loft 
from  25,000  to  30, 000  . men  ;  of  which  numbers  were 
John  king  of  I'ohemia  (who,  though  blind,  fought 
gallantly),  and  about  1500  gentlemen,  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobihty.  The  lofs  of  Calais,  and  feveral 
other  places,  was  the  fad  fruit  of  this  defeat.  Some 
time  before  Edward  had  challenged  Philip  of  Valois 

to 
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to  a  flugle  combat;  winch  he  refufed,  not  on  the  fcore  affemble  an  srmy 
of  cowardice,  but  from  the  idea  that  it  was  Improper 
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for  a  fovercign  prince  to  accept  a  challenge  from  a 
kirg  who  wms  his  vafTsl.    At  length,  in  1347,  a  truce 
for  fix  months  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  and  afterwards  prolonged  at  different  times. 
Philip  died  a  fliort  time  after,  the  23d  of  Auguft  1350, 
aged  57  years,  and  far  from  bearing  on  his  monument 
the  title  of  Fortunate.    He  had,  however,  reunited 
Dauphiny  to  France.     Humbert,  the  lafl  prince  of 
that  country,  having  loft  all  his  children,  and  wearied 
with  the  wars  which  he  had  held  out  again  ft  Savoy, 
turned  a  Dominican,  and  gave  his  province  to  Philip, 
in  1349,  on  condition  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  kings 
of  France  /hould  bear  the  title  of  Dauphin.  Philip 
likcwife  added  to  his  domain  Roufillon  and  a  part  of 
C'crdague,  by  lending  fome  money  to  the  king  of  Ma- 
jorca, who  gave  him  thofe  provinces  as  a  lecurity  ; 
provinces  v/hich  Charles  VIII.  afterwards  reftored 
without  any  reimburfement.    It  is  furprifing  that  in 
fo  unfortunate  a  reign  he  fhould  have  been  able  to 
purchafe  ihofe  provinces  after  having  paid  a  great 
deal  fcr  Dauphiny  ;  but  the  duty  on  Jalt,  the  rife  on 
the  other  taxes,  and  efpecially  the  frauds  committed 
ii^  the  coinage  of  money,  atefuppofed  to  have  enabled 
Iiim  to  make  thofe  acquifitions.    The  fiflitious  and 
ideal  value  of  the  coin  was  not  only  raifed,  but  a  great 
deal  of  bad  money  was  iflued  from  the  mint.  The 
officers  of  the  mint  were  fworn  upon  the  gofpels  to 
keep  the  fecret :  but  how  could  Philip  flatter  himfelf 
that  fo  grofs  a  fraud  would  not  be  difcovered  ? 
.  Philip  II,  fon  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Ifabella  of 
Portugal,  who  was  born  a:  Valladolid  on  the  21ft  of 
May  1527,  became  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  his 
father's  abdication  in  1554.    He  afcended  the  throne 
of  Spain  on  the  17th  of  January  1556  by  the  fame 
means.    Charles  had  made  a  truce  with  the  French, 
but  his  fon  broke  it ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  England,  poured  into  Picardyan  army  of  40,000 
TCicn.    1  he  French  were  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle  of 
St  Quintin,  which  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  Auguft 
I  SSI-  .  '^^^^^  town  was  taken  by  alTault,  and  the  day 
on  which  the  breach  was  mounted  Philip  appeared 
armed  cap-a-pee  in  or(»!cr  to  animate  the  foldiers.  It 
was  the  firll  and  hft  time  that  he  was  obferved  to  wear 
this  mihtary  drefs.    It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  his 
terror  was  fo  great  during  the  aftion  that  he  made 
two  vows ;  one,  that  he  fhould  never  again  be  prcfent 
in  a  battle  ;  and  the  other,  to  build  a  magnificent 
nionaftcry  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributed the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  which  he  executed  at 
Efcurial,  a  village  about  feven  leagues  from  Madrid. 
After  the  engagement,  his  general,  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, wanted  to  kifs  his  hand  ;  but  Philip  prevented 
liim,  faying,  "  It  is  rather  my  duty  to  kifs  your's, 
who  have  the  merit  of  fo  glorious  a  vitlory      and  im- 
mediately prefented  him  with  the  colours  taken  during 
the  a£Hon.  The  taking  of  Catelet,  Ham,  and  Noyon, 
were  the  only  advantages  which  were  derived  from  a 
battle  which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  France. 
When  Charles  V.  was  informed  of  this  vidlory,  it  is 
faid  he  aflfed  the  perfon  who  brought  him  the  intelli- 
gence, "  if  his  fon  was  at  Paris?"  and  being  anfwered 
in  the  negative,  he  went  away  without  uttering  a 
fjngle  word.    The  Duke  of  Guife  having  bad  time  to 


repaired  the  difgrace  of  his  country 
by  the  taking  of  Calais  and  Thionville.  While  he 
was  animating  the  French,  Philip  gained  a  pretty 
confiderable  battle  againft  Marftiall  de  Thermes  near 
Gravelines.  His  army  was,  on  this  occafion,  com- 
manded by  Count  Egmont,  whom  he  afterwards  caufed 
to  be  beheaded.  The  conqueror  made  no  better  ufe 
of  the  viftory  of  Gravelines  than  he  had  done  of  that 
of  St  Quintin  ;  but  he  reaped  confiderable  advantage 
from  the  glorious  peace  of  Cateau-Cambrefis,  the 
mafter-piece  of  his  politics.  By  that  treaty,  concluded 
the  13th  of  April  1559,  gained  polTeffion  of  the 
ftrong  places  of  Thionville,  Marienbourg,  Montmedi, 
Hefdin,  and  the  county  of  CharoUois.  This  war,  fo 
terrible,  and  attended  with  fo  much  cruelty,  was  ter- 
minated, like  many  others,  by  a  marriage.  Philip 
took  for  his  third  wife  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
who  had  been  promifed  to  Don  Carlos. 

After  thefe  glorious  atchievements,  Philip  returned 
in  triumph  to  Spain,  without  having  drawn  a  fword. 
Plis  firft  care,  upon  his  arrival  at  Valladolid,  was  to 
demand  of  the  grand  inquifitor  the  fpeftacie  of  an 
auto-da  fe.    This  was  immediately  granted  him  ;  40 
wretches,  fome  of  whom  were  priefts  or  monks,  were 
ftrangled  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them  was  burnt  alive, 
Don  Carlos  de  Seza,  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  vlftims, 
ventured  to  draw  near  to  the  king,  and  faid  to  him, 
"  How,  Sir,  ^can  you  fufter  fo  many  wretches  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames  ?  Can  you  be  witnefs  of  fuch 
barbarity  without  weeping  ?"    To  this  Philip  coolly 
rephed,  «  If  my  own  fon  were  fufpedted  of  hetefy, 
I  would  myfelf  give  him  up  to  the  feverity  of  the  in' 
quifition.    Such  is  the  hoiror  which  I  feel  when  I 
think  of  you  and  your  companions,-i  that  if  an  execu- 
tioner were  wanting,  I  would  fiipply  his  place  myfelf." 
On  other  occafions  he  condufted  himfelf  agreeably  to 
the  fpirit  which  had  dictated  this  avifwcr.    In  a  valley 
of  Piedmont,  bordering,  on  the  country  of  the  Milanefc, 
there  were  fome  heretics;  and  the  governor  of  Milm 
had  orders  to  put  them  all  to  death  by  the  gibbet. 
The  new  opinions  having  found  their  way  into  fome 
of  the  diftrifts  of  Calabria,  he  gave  orders  that  the  in- 
novators fhould  be  put  to  the  fword,  with  the  refer- 
vation  of  60  of  them,  of  whom  30  were  afterwards 
ftrangled,  and  the  reft  committed  to  the  flames. 

This  fpirit  of  cruelty,  and  fliameful  abufe  of  his 
power,  had  the  efFeft  to  wc.ken  that  power  itfelf. 
The  Flemifh,  no  longer  able  to  bear  fo  hard  a  yoke, 
revolted.  The  reyoiution  began  with  the  fine  and 
large  provinces  of  the  continent ;  hut  the  maritime 
provinces  only  obtained  their  liberty.  In  1579  they 
formed  themfelves  into  a  republic,  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Phil.'p  fent  the  Dake  of  Alba 
to  reduce  them  ;  but  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only 
ferved  to  exafperate  the  fpirit  of  the  rebels.  Never 
did  either  party  fight  with  more  coun-ige,  or  with 
more  fury.  The  Spaniards,  at  the  fiv;ge  of  Haer- 
hm,  having  thrown  into  the  town  the  head  of  a 
Dutch  officer  who  had  been  killed  in  a  flcirmifli, 
the  inhabitants  threw  to  them  the  heads  of  eleven 
Spaniards,  with  this  infcription  :  "  Ten  heads  for  the 
paym.ent  of  the  tenth  penny,  and  the  eleventh  for  in- 
tereft."  Ilacrlem  having  furrendered  at  difcretion, 
the  conquerors  caufed  all  the  magiftrates,  ail  the  pallors, 
and  above  1 500  citizens,  to  be  handed. 
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The  Duke  of  Alba,  being  at  length  recalled,  the 
grand  commander  of  the  Rcquefnes  was  fent  in  his 
place,  and  after  his  death  Dou  John  of  Auftria  ;  but 
neither  of  thofe  generals  could  reftore  tranquillity  in 
the  Low  Countries.  To  this  fon  of  Charles  V.  fuc- 
ceeded  a  grandfon  no  lefs  illuftrious,  namely,  Alexander 
Farhefe  duke  of  Parma,  the  greateft  man  of  his  time  ; 
but  he  could  neither  prevent  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  nor  the  progrefs  of  that  republic 
which  arofe  unJer  his  own  eye.  It  was  then  that  Philip, 
always  at  his  eafe  in  Spain,  inftead  of  coming  to  reduce 
the  rebels  in  Flanders,  profcrihed  the  Prince  of  Otange, 
and  fet  25,000  crowns  upon  his  head.  William,  fupcrioi" 
to  Philip,  difdained  to  make  ufe  of  that  kind  of  ven- 
geance, and  truiled  to  his  fwonl  tor  his  prefervation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  fucccedeJ  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  had  a  right  by 
his  mother  Ifabelk.  This  kingdom  was  fubjeded  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Al!  a,  in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks, 
in  the  year  1580.  Antony,  prior  of  Crato,  being 
proclaimed  king  I  y  the  popuiace  ot  Lifbon,  had  the 
refolution  to '  come  to  an  engagement ;  but  he  was 
vanquifhed,  puifued,  and  o!4iijed  to  fly  for  his  life. 

A  cowardly  affafiin,  Balth;izar  Gerard,  by  a  piPol- 
fhot  killed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  thereby  dehvered 
Philip  from  his  mod  implacable  enemy.  Philip  was 
charged  with  this  crime,  it  is  believed  without  reafon  ; 
though,  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him,  he 
was  imprudent  enough  to  exclaim,  *'  If  this  blow  had 
been  given  two  years  ago,  the  Calhohc  religion  and  I 
would  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it." 

This  murder  had  not  the  ctfeft  to  reftore  to  Ph'lip 
the  Seven  United  Provinces.  That  republic,  already 
powerful  by  fea,  affifted  England  againlt  him.  Philip 
having  refolved  to  diftrefs  Elizabeth,  fitted  out,  in 
1588,  a  fleet  called  tae  Iirvincible.  It  confifted  of  150 
large  (hipa,  on  which  were  counted  2650  pieces  of 
c;innon,  80GO  feamen,  20,000  fol-^iers,  and  all  the 
flower  of  the  Spanilii  nobility.  This  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  failed  from  Lifbon 
when  the  feafon  w;is  too  far  advanced  ;  and  being  over- 
taken by  a  violent  ftorm,  a  great  part  of  it  was  dif- 
perfed.  Twelve  (hips,  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
larvd,  were  captured  by  the  Englifh  fleet,  which  con- 
fifted of  ICO  fhips  ;  50  were  wrecked  on  the  coafts  of 
France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 
Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  Invincible.  See  Armada. 

This  enterprife,  which  coil  Spain  40  millions  of 
ducats,  20,000  men,  and  100  (hips,  was  produftive 
only  of  difgracc.  Philip  fiipported  this  misfortune  with 
an  heroic  refolution.  When  one  of  his  courtiers  told 
him,  with  an  air  of  confternation,  what  had  happened, 
he  coolly  rephed,  "  I  fent  to  fight  the  Englilh,  and 
not  the  winds.  Cifjd's  will  be  done."  The  day  after 
Philip  ordered  the  bifiiops  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  having  j)referved  fome  remains  of  his  fleet ;  and  he 
wrote  thus  to  the  pope :  "  Holy  father,  as  long  as  1 
remain  mafter  of  the  fountain  head,  I  (hall  not  much 
regard  the  lofs  of  a  rivulet,  i  will  thank  the  Supreme 
Difpofer  of  empires,  who  has  given  me  the  power  of 
eafily  repairing  a  difafter  which  my  enemies  xnufl;  at- 
tribute folely  to  the  elements  which  have  fought  for 
them." 

At  the  fame  time  that  Philip  attacked  England,  he 
V'«s  encouraging  in  France  the  Hcly  League  ;  the  ob- 
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jeft  of  which  was  to  overturn  the  throne  and  divide  ^'h'lip. 
the  ilate.  The  leaguers  conferted  upon  him  the  title  ^""^ 
of  ProteHor  of  their  afl'ociation  ;  which  lie  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, from  a  perfuafion  that  their  exertions  would 
foon  conduft  him,  or  one  of  his  family,  to  the  throne 
of  France.  He  thought  himfelf  fo  fare  of  his  prey, 
that  when  fpeaking  of  the  principal  cities  in  France, 
he  ufed  to  fay,  "  My  fine  city  of  Paris,  my  fine  city  of 
Orleans,"  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  would  havefpokcn 
of  Madrid  and  Seville.  What  was  the  refult  of  all 
thofe  intrigues  ?  Henry  IV.  embraced  the  Cath<  iic 
religion,  and  by  his  abjuration  of  Proteftantifm  rriaiic 
his  rival  lofe  France  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Philip,  at  length,  worn  out  by  the  debaucheries  of 
his  youth,  and  by  the  toils  of  gpvernnient,  drew  near 
his  lafl;  hour.  A  flow  fever,  the  moft  painful  i^ouf, 
and  a  complication  of  other  difordcrs,  could  not  dif- 
engage  hiui  from  bufintfs,  nor  draw  from  him  the  leail 
compliant.  "  What faid  he  to  the  phyficians  who 
hefitated  about  letting  blood  of  him  ;  "  What  i  are 
you  afraid  of  drawing  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the 
veins  of  a  king  who  has  made  whole  rivers  of  it  flow 
from  heretics  ?"  At  laft,  exhaufted^  by  a  complication 
of  diften.pers,  which  he  bore  with  an  heroic  patience, 
aud  being  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  expired  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember 1598,  aged  72  years,  after  a  reign  of  43  years- 
and  eight  months.  During  the  lall  50  days  of  his  ill- 
nefs  he  (howed  a  great  fenfe  of  religion,  and  had  his 
eyes  almoU  always  fixed  towards  heaven. 

No  charaAcr  was  ever  drawn  by  different  hiftoriana  y^r^tfont 
in  more  oppofite  colours  than  that  of  Philip  ;  and  yet,  phUip  LI* 
confidering  the  length  and  adlivity  of  his  reign,  there 
is  none  which  it  (hould  feem  would  be  more  e;ify  to 
afcertaiu.    From  the  fafts  recorded  in  hiftory,  wc  can- 
not doubt  that  he  pofTeflfed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  pe- 
netration, vigilance,  and  a  capacity  for  government. 
His  eyes  were  continually  open  upon  every  part  of  his 
extenfive  dominions.    He  entered  into  evtry  Jaranch 
of  adminii^ration  ;  watched  over  the  conduiit  of  his 
minifters  with  unwearied  attention  ;  and  in  his  choice 
both  of  them  and  of  his  generals  difcovered  a  confider- 
able  fharc  of  fagrcity.    He  had  ?.t  all  fimes  a  cora- 
pofed  and  fettled  countenance,  and  never  appenrtd  to 
be  either  elated  or  depreffcj.    His  temper  was  the 
moft  imperious,  and  his  looks  and  demeanor  were 
haughty  and  fevere  ;  yet  among  his  Spanifh  fufcjecfia 
he  was  of  eafy  accefs  ;  liftened  patiently  to  their  re- 
prcfentations  and  complaints  ;  and  where  his  ambitioo 
and  bigotry  did  not  interfere,  was  gefierally  willing  to 
redrefs  their  grievances.     When  we  have  faid  thus 
much  in  his  praife,  we  have  faid  all  that  truth  requires 
or  truth  permits.    It  is  indeed  impoffible  to  fuppofe 
that  he  was  infincere  in  his  zeal  for  religion.    But  as 
his  reh"gion  was  of  the  moft  corriipt  kind,  it  ferved  to 
increafe  the  natural  depravity  of  his  difpofition  ;  and 
not  only  allowed,  but  even  prompted,  him  to  con.mit 
the  moft  odious  and  (hocking  crimes.    A  It' m  ugh  a 
prince  in  the  bigotted  age  of  Philip  might  be  perfuaded. 
that  the  interclt  of  religion  would  be  advanced  by 
falfehood  and  perfecution  ;  yet  it  might  be  txpefted, 
that,  in  a  virtuous  prince,  the  fentiraents  of  honour 
and  humanity  would  on  fome  occafions  triumph  over 
the  didlates  of  fuperftltion  :  but  of  this  triumph  there 
occurs  not  a  fingle  inftance  in  the  reign  of  Philip  ; 
wiio  without  heutation  violated  his  moft  facred  ob!i- 
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Philip,  gallons  as  often  as  religion  afforded  him  a  pretence, 
—nr""'  and  under  that  pretence  exercifed  for  many  years  the 
moft  unrelenting  cruelty  without  reluftance  or  remorfe. 
His  ambition,-  which  was  exorbitant  ;  his  refentment, 
which  was  implacable ;  his  arbitrary  temper,  which 
would  fubmit  to  no  controul — concurred  with  his  bi- 
gotted  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  carried-the 
fangninary  fpirit,  which  that  religion  was  calculated  to 
infpire,  to  a  gieater  height  in  Philip  than  it  ever  at- 
tained in  any  other  prince  of  that  or  of  any  former  or 
fucceeding  ac;e. 

Though  of  a  fmall  fize,  he  had  an  agreeable  perfon. 
His  countenance  was  grave,  his  air  tranquil,  and  one 
could  not  difcover  from  his  looks  either  joy  in  prof- 
perity  or  chagrin  in  adverfity.  The  wars  againft  Hol- 
land, France,  and  England,  coft  Philip  56^.  millions  of 
ducats  ;  but  America  furnilhcd  him  with  more  than 
the  half  of  that  fum.  His  revenues,  after  the  junc- 
tion of  Portugal,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  25  mil- 
lioTis  of  ducats,  of  which  he  only  laid  out  100,000  for 
the  fupport  of  his  own  houfehold.  Philip  was  very 
jealous  of  outward  refpeft;  he  was  unwilling  that  any 
fhould  fpeak  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.  The  duke 
of  Alba  having  one  day  entered  this  prince's  cabinet 
without  being  introduced,  he  received  the  following 
harfh  falutation,  accompanied  with  a  ftormy  counte- 
nance :  *'  An  impudence  like  this  of  your's  would  de- 
ferve  the  hatchet."  If  he  thought  only  how  to  make 
himfelf  be  feared,  he  fucceeded  in  doing  fo  ;  for  few 
princes  have  been  more  dreaded,  more  abhorred,  or 
have  caufed  more  blood  to  flow,  than  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  He  had  fucceflivelr,  if  not  all  at  once,  war 
to  maintain  againll  Turkey,  Fran -  c,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  almoft  all  the  Protellants  of  the  empire,  with- 
out having  a  fingle  ally,  not  even  the  branch  of  his 
own  houfc  in  Germany.  Notwithilanding  fo  many 
millions  employed  againft  the  enemies  of  Spain,  Philip 
found  in  his  occonomy  and  his  refources  wherewith  to 
ImM  30  citadels,  64  fortihed  places,.  9- fea- ports,  25 
arfenalft,  and  as  many  palaces,  without  including  the 
efcurial.  His  debts- amounted  to  140  millions  of  du- 
cats, of  which,  after  having  paid  feven  millions  of  in- 
tereft,  the  gveateit  part  w-is  due  to  the  Genoefe, 
Moreover,  he  had  fold  o<r  alienated  a  capital  ilock  of 
joo  millions  of  ducats  in  Italy.  He  made  a  law,  fix- 
jflg  the  majority  of  the  kings  of  Spain  at  i  4.  yenrs  of 
age.  He  affefted  to  be  more  than  commonly  devout; 
he  eat  often  at  the  refedory  with  the  monks  ;  he  ne- 
ver entered  their  churches  without  kifling  all  the  re- 
lics ;  he  caufed  knead  his  bread  with  the  water  of  a 
fountain  which  was  thought  to  poflefs  a  miraculous 
virtue  ;  he  boafted  of  never  having  danced,  and  of  ne- 
ver wearing  breeches  after  the  Grecian  fafliion.  Grave 
and  folemn  in  all  his  adtions,  he  drove  from  hispiefence 
a  woman  who  had  fmiled  while  he  was  blov/ing  his 
liofe.  One  great  event  of  his  domeftic  life  is  the  death 
of  his  ^Jn  Don  Carlos.  The  manner  of  tliis  prince's 
death  is  not  certainly  known.  His  body,  which  lies 
in  the  monument  of  the  efcurial,  is  there  fepaiated 
•from  his  head  ;  but  it  is  pretended  that  the  head  is 
feparated  only  hecaufe  the  leaderr  coffin  which  contains 
the  body  is  too  fmaU.  The  particulars  of  his  crime 
are  as  little  known  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. There  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
bability, that  Philip  would  have  caufed  him  to  be  con- 
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demned  by  the  inqulfition.  All  that  we  know  of  the 
matter  is,  that  in  1568  his  father,  having  difcovered 
that  he  had  fome  correfpondence  with  the  Hollanders 
his  enemies,  arretted  him  himfelf  in  his  own  room. 
He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  order 
to  give  him  an  account  of  his  fon's  imprifonment ;  and 
in  his  letter  to  this  pontiff,  the  20th  of  January  1568, 
he  fays,  **  that  from  his  earlieft  years  the  flrength  of 
a  wicked  nature  has  ftifled  in  Don  Carlos  every  pater- 
nal inftruftion."  It  was  Philip  11.  who  caufed  to  be 
printed  at  Anvera,  between  1569  and  1572,  in  8  vols 
folio,  the  fine  Polyglot  Bible,  which  bears  his  name  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  fu!  jefted  tiie  iflands  afterwards  call- 
ed the  Philippines.  He  married  ficceffively,  ift,  Mary 
daughter  of  John  HI.  king  of  Portugal  ;  ^idly,  Mary 
daughter  of  Henry  VHI.  and  queen  of  England;  ^dly, 
Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  H.  :  4thly, 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  Don 
Carlos  was  the  fon  of  his  firft,  wife,  and  Philip  III.  of 
the  laft. 

PHILIPPT  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Edones,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy),  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  emi- 
nence; anciently  called  Datum  and  Drenicles  (Appian), 
though  Strabo  feems  to  diftinguilh  them.  This  town 
was  famous  on  feveraL^ccownts;  not  only  as  taking  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedon,  father 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  Lonfidered  it  as  a  fit 
place  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Thraclans  ; 
but  alfo  on  account  of  two  battles  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood between  Auguftus  and  the  republican  party. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe, battles,  Brutu'!  and  Caffius  had  the 
command  of  the  republican  army  ;  while  Oitavi^nus, 
afterwards  Auguftus,  and  Mark  Antony,  had  the  com- 
mand of  their  adverfaries.  The  army  of  Brutus  and 
Caflins  confided  of  19  legions  and  20,000  horfe  ;  the 
imperial  forces  of  an  equal  number  of  legions,  but 
more  complete,  and  1  3,000  horfe  ;  fo  that  tha  num- 
bers on  both  fides  were  pretty  equal.  The  troops  of 
Brutus  were  very  richly  dreffed,  moft  of  them  having 
their  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  filver  ;  for  Bru- 
tus, though  very  frugal  in  other  refpefts,  was  thus  ex- 
travagant with  refpeft  to  his  men,  thinking  that  the 
riches  that  they  had  about  them  would  make  them  ex- 
ert themfelvea  the  more,  to  prevent  thefe  from  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Both  the  republican  gene- 
rals appear  to  have  been  inferior  in  flcill  to  Mark  An- 
tony ;  for  as  to  O&avianus,  he  is  allowed  never  to 
have  conquered  but  by  the  valour  of  others.  A  little 
before  the  firft  engagement,  Oftavianus,  who  had  been, 
indifpofed,  was  carried  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  perfua- 
fion  of  Artorius  his  phyficlan,  who  had  dreamed  that 
he  fiw  a  vlfion  dlredling  him  to  be  removed.  Brutus's 
men,  who  oppofed  the  wing  comnvanded  by  Odiavia-. 
nuR,  charged  witiiout  oiders,  which  caufed  great  con- 
fuiion.  However,  they  were  fuccefsful  ;  for  part  of 
them,  taking  a  compafs  about,  fell  upon  the  enemy's 
rear:  after  which  they  took  and  plimdered  the  camp- 
making  a  great  Daughter  of  fuch  as  were  in  it,  and 
among  the  reft  putting  2000  Lacedemonians  to  the 
fword  who  were  newly  come  to  the  affiftance  of  Ofta- 
vianus.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  fought  for,  but  in 
vain,  having  been  conveyed  away  for  the  reafon  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  as  the  foldiers  pierced  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  ufuaily  carried,  it  was  thence  reported 
a  ihat 
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that  he  had  been  killed.  This  threw  that  whole  part 
of  the  army  Into  fiich  confternation,  that  when  Bru- 
tus attacked  them  in  front,  they  were  moft  completely 
routed  ;  three  whole  legions  being  cut  in  pieces,  and 
a  prodigious  flaughter  maje  among  the  fugitives.  But 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  general  in  purfuing  too  far, 
the  wing  of  the  republican  army  commanded  by  Caf- 
iius  was  left  naked  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
army  ;  on  which  they  were  attacked  at  once  in  front 
and  in  flank,  and  thus  they  were  defeated  and  their 
camp  taken,  while  Brutus  imagined  that  he  had  gain- 
ed a  complete  viftory.  Caffius  himfelf  retired  to  an 
eminence  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Philippi  ;  whence 
he  fent  one  of  his  greateft  intimates  to  procure  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  fate  of  Brutus.  That  general 
was  on  his  way,  and  already  in  view,  when  the  mef- 
fenger  fet  out.  He  foon  met  his  friends ;  but  they 
furrounding  him  to  inquire  the  news,  Cafiius,  who  be- 
held what  pafled,  imagined  that  he  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  enemy,  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  defpair  cau- 
fed  one  of  his  freedmen  cut  off  his  head.  Thus  far  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  he  went  into  the  fent  with  that 
freedman,  and  that  his  head  was  found  feparated  from 
his  body  when  Brutus  entered.  However,  the  freed- 
man was  never  afterwards  feen. 

The  fecond  engagement  was  pretty  fimilar  to  the 
firfl.  Brutus  again  oppofed  Oftavianus,  and  met  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Antony,  to 
whom  he  ought  undouijtedly  to  have  oppofed  himfelf, 
having  to  do  only  with  the  heutenants  of  Caffius, 
gained  a  complete  viftory  over  them.  What  was 
worft,  the  fugitives,  inftcad  of  leaving  the  field  of 
battle  altogether,  fled  for  protedlion  to  Bnitus's  arnriy ; 
where,  crowding  in  among  the  ranks,  they  carried 
defpair  and  qonfufion  wherever  they  went,  fo  that  a 
total  defeat  enfued,  and  the  republicap  army  was  al- 
moft  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  After  the  battle,  Brutus 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  is  related  more  fully  un- 
der the  article  Rome. 

The  city  of  Philippi  is  likewife  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  an  epiftle  written  by  St  Paul  to  the  church  in 
that  place.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  (Luke,  Pliny, 
Coin,  Infcription).  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Adraftus,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
and  difciple  of  Ariftotle. — The  town  is  ft^ill  in  being, 
and  is  an  archbifliop's  fee;  but  greatly  decayed  and  bad- 
ly peopled.  However,  there  is  an  old  amphitheatre, 
and  feveral  other  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
E.  Long.  44.  5  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

PHILIPPICS,  ^'Xir^riKoi  hoyoi,,ia  literature,  is  a 
name  which  is  given  to  the  orations  of  Demofthenes 
againft  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  ,  The  Philippics  are 
reckoned  the  mafter-pieces  of  that  great  orator:  Lon- 
ginus  quotes  many  inftances  of  the  fubhme  from  tkem; 
and  points  out  a  thoufand  latent  beautiea.  Indeed  that 
pathetic  in  which  Demofthenes  excelled,  the  frequent 
interrogations  and  apoftrophes  wherewith  he  attacked 
the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  where  could  they  be 
better  employed  ?  Whatever  delicacy  there  be  in  the 
oration  againft  Leptines,  the  Philippics  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  it,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  fubjedl, 
which  gives  Demofthenes  fo  fair  a  field  to  difplay  his 
chief  talent,  we  mean,  with  Lcnginus,  that  of  moving 
and  aftonifhing. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus  ranks  the  oration  on  the 


Halonefe  among  the  Philippics,  and  places  It  the  eighth  PJi['PP!<^» 
In  order :  but  though  his  authority  be  great,  yet  that 
force  and  majefty  wherein  Cicero  chara<^erife8  the  Phi-  — >j 
lippics  of  Demofthenes,  feern  to  exclude  the  oration 
on  the  Halonefe  out  of  the  number;  and  aulhorife-the 
almoft  univerfal  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  rejedl  it 
as  fpurious.  Libanius,  Photius,  and  others,  but  above 
all  the  languidnefs  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  lownefs  of  the 
expreffions,  which  reign  throughout  the  whole,  father 
it  on  Hegefippus. 

Philippic  is  likewife  applied  to  the  fourteen  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  againft  Mark  Antony.  Cicero  him- 
felf gave  them  this  title  in  his  epiftles  to  Brutus  ;  and 
pofterity  have  found  it  fo  juft,  that  it  has  been  conti- 
nued to  our  times.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  calls  the  fecond 
the  divine  Philippic,  and  witnefles  it  to  be  of  great 
fame,  confpicua  divina  Philippica  fama.  That  orator's 
intitling  his  laft  and  moft  valued  orations  after  the  Phi- 
lippics of  Demofthenes  fhows  the  high  opinion  he  had 
of  them.  Cicero's  Philippics  coft  him  his  life  ;  Mark 
Anto'.iy  having  been  fo  irritated  with  them,  that  when 
he  arrived  at  the  triumvirate,  he  procured  Cicero  a 
murder,  cut  off"  his  head,  and  ftuck  it  up  in  the  very 
place  whence  the  orator  had  delivered  the  Philippics. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  are  certain  iflands  of 
Afia,  which  lie  between  114  and  126  degrees  of  eall 
longitude,  and  between  6  and  20  degrees  of  north  la- 
titudc  ;  about  300  miles  fouth  eaft  of  China.  T\ity  b em/on  r 
are  faid  to  be  about  1  200  in  number,  of  which  there  Mil.  Mem,\ 
are  400  very  confiderable.  They  form  a  principal  di» 
vifion  of  that  iinmenfe  Indian  Archipelago,  which 
confifts  of  fo  many  thoufand  iflands,  fome  of  which 
are  the  largeft,  and  many  of  them  the  richeft,  in  the  . 
world.  The  Philippines  form  the  northernmoft  clu- 
tter of  thefe  iflands,  and  were  difcovered  in  the  year 
1521  by  the  famous  navigator  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a 
Pprtuguefe  gentleman,  who  had  fcrved  his  native 
country  both  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eaft 
Indies ;  particularly  under  Albuquerque,  the  famous 
Portuguefe  general,  who  reduced  Goa  and  Malacca 
to  the  obedience  of  that  crown.  Magellan  having  had 
a  confiderable  fliare  in  thofe  aftions,  and  finding  him- 
felf neglefted  by  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  even 
denied,  as  it  is  faid,  the  fmall  advance  of  a  ducat  a 
month  in  his  pay,  left  the  court  of  Portugal  in  difguft, 
and  offered  his  fervices  to  Charles  V.  then  emperor  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Spain,  whom  he  conv  nced  of 
the  probabihty  of  difcovering  a  way  to  the  Spice 
Iflands,  in  the  E-.ft  Indies,  by  the  weft  ;  whereupon 
the  command  of  five  fmall  fliips  being  given  him,  he 
fet  fail  from  Seville,  on  the  loth  of  Auguft  1519, 
and  'ftanding  over  to  the  coaft  of  South  America,  pro- 
ceeded fouthward  to  52^,  where  he  fortunately  hit  up- 
on a  ftrait,  fince  called  iht  Strait  of  Magkllan^  which 
carried  him  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea  ;  and  ' 
then  fteering  northward,  repafled-  the  equator  :  after 
which,  he  ftretched  away  to  the  weft,  acrofs  that  vail 
ocean,  till  he  arrived  at  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones, 
on  the  loth  of  March  1521  ;  and  foon  after  failed  to 
the  weftward,  and  difcovered  the  Philippines,  which 
he  did  on  St  Lazarus's  day  ;  and,  in  honour  of  that 
faint,  he  called  them  the  Archipelago  of  St  Lazarus. 
He  teok  pofleflion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king 
"of  Spain,  but  happened  to  be  killed  in  a  ikirmii'h 
he  had  with  the  natives  of  one  of  them.  His  people, 
3  0  2  however. 
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Philippine  however,  arrived  afterwards  at  the  Molaccas,  er  Clove 
K  ^^^"^8,  where  they  left  a  colony,  and  returned  to 

Spain  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  -be- 
ing the  firlt  perfons  that  ever  failed  round  the  globe. — 
But  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards 
to  fubdue  or  plant  the  Philippine  Iflands  until  the 
year  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  fon  of  Char- 
les V.  when  Don  Louis  de  Velafco,  viceroy  of  Me- 
xico, fent  Michael  Lopez  Dela^i^afpes  thither  with  a 
fleet,  and  a  force  fuffident  to  mnke  a  conqueft  of 
thefe  iUands,  which  he  named  the  Philippines,  in  ho- 
nour of  Philip  II.  then  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and 
they  have  remained  under  the  dominion  of  that  crown 
till  taken  by  Sir  William  Draper.  The  Philippines 
are  fcarce  Inferior  to  any  other  iflands  of  Afu  in  all 
the  natural  produftions  of  that  happy  climate  ;  and 
they  are  by  far  the  beft  fituated  for  an  extenfive  and 
advantageous  commerce.  By  their  pofition,  they  for.-a 
^  the  centre  of  intercourfe  with  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Spice  Iflands  ;  and  whilft  they  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  they  conncft  the  Afiatic  and  American 
commerce,  and  become  a  general  magazine  for  the 
rich  manufafture.s  of  the  one  and  for  the  treafures  of 
the  other.  Bciides,  they  are  well  fituated  for  a  fup- 
ply  of  European  goods,  both  from  the  fide  of  Aca- 
pulco  and  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  faft,  they  formerly  enjoyed  a  traflic  in  fome  de- 
gree proportioned  to  the  peculiar  felicity  of  their  fita- 
ation  ;  but  the  Spanirti  dominion  is  too  vaft  and  un- 
connefted  to  be  improved  to  the  bell  advantage.— 
The  fpirit  of  commerce  is  not  powerful  In  that  people. 
The  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  thought  to  have  de- 
.  elined  ;  its  great  branch  Is  now  reduced  to  two  fliips, 
which  anuually  pafs  between  thefe  iflands  and  Aca- 
pulco  in  America,  and  to  a  fingle  port  of  Manila  in 
the  ifland  of  Luconii. 

Indeed  the  Spaniards  appear  by  no  means  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  fpirit  of  induftry  :  for,  fo  far  from  im- 
proving the  fine  fituation  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  ut- 
moft,  it  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  trade  is 
hurtful  to  the  mother-country  ;  for  (to  confine  our- 
felves  to  Manila,  with  which  they  have  moft  to  do), 
inftead  of  taking  Spanifli  manufadlures,  they  trade 
with  the  Chinele  for  fpices,  filks,  ftocklngs,  Indian 
fiuffs,  calllcoes,  chintz,  and  many  other  articles  ;  ;!nd 
with  the  Japanefe  for  cabinets,  and  all  forts  of  lac- 
quered ware  ;  for  all  which  they  pay  in  gold  or  filver. 
All  thefe  commodities,  together  with  what  the  iflands 
produce,  and  great  quantities  of  wrought  plate  by  the 
Chinefc  artifans,  are  colltfteJ  at  Manila,  jtnd  tranf- 
ported  annually  in  two  fliips  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico. 
Each  of  thefe  livips  is  efteemed  worth  L.  600,000  Ster- 
i  ng  ;  and  in  the  war  which  begnn  in  i  739,  and  which 
was  not  dlftinguiflied  by  fuch  a  feries  of  wonderful  fuc- 
ccflesas  that  which  ended  in  1763,  the  taking  of  one 
of  the  galleons  which  carry  on  the  trade  between  Ma- 
nila and  America,  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
brilliant  advantaj^es  which  we  gained.  This  trade  Is  not 
laid  open  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Manila,  but  is  con- 
fined by  very  particular  regulations,  fomewhat  analo- 
gous to  thofe  by  which  the  trade  of  the  regilter  fhip.s 
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from  Cadiz  to  the  Weft  Indien  is  reftralned.  The  PM! 
(hips  employed  are  all  king's  fliips,  commiflioned  and 
paid  by  him  i  and  the  tonage  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bales,  ^11  of  the  fame  fixe,  Thefe  are 
divided  among  the  convents  at  Manila,  but  •princi- 
pally the  Jefin'ts  (a),  as  a  donation  to  fupport  their 
millions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Moft  of  the  religious  are  concerned  in  thia 
trade,  and  fell  to  the  merchants  at  a  great  price  what 
room  in  the  fliip  they  are  not  to  occupy.  This  trade 
is  by  a  royal  edift  limited  to  a  certain  value,  but  It 
always  exceeds  it,  each  fliip  being  generally  worth 
3,000,000  of  dollars.  The  returns  made  from  Ame- 
rica are  In  filver,  cochineal,  fweetmeats,  together  with 
fotne  European  millinery  ware  for  the  women,  and 
fome  ftrong  Spanifh  wine.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  trcafure  remitted  docs  not  remain 
at  Manila,  but  Is  difperfed  over  India  for  goods. 
Many  ftrong  remonftrancts  agatnft  this  Indian  trade 
tc  Mexico  have  been  made  ta  the  court  of  Spain, 
wherein  they  urge,  that  the  filk  manufadories  of  Va- 
lentia  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  linens  from  Ca- 
diz,  and  their  other  manufactories,  are. hurt  in  their 
fale  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  the  Chinefe  being  able 
to  afford  them  goods  of  the  fame  fort  cheaper  than 
they  are  able;  that  were  this  trade  laid  open,  the 
whole  treafure  of  the  New  World  would  centre  in 
Spain,  or  with  European  merchants  {  but  now  it  en- 
riches  only  the  Jefuits  and  a  few  private  perfons. 
Wife  as  thefe  arguments  are,  the  Jefuits  and  priefts, 
verfant  in  intrigue,  and  the  moft  fclfifli  fet  of  men 
on  earth,  had  intereft  enough  at  court  to  ftop  the  ef« 
fed.  ^ 

At  Cavlte  in  this  bay  are  a  fort,  a  town,  and  a  fine 
dock-yard,  where  thefe  large  galleons  are  built  and  re- 
paired, and  where  they  load  and  unload,  together 
with  all  the  other  large  fliips  that  trade  to  this  bay. 

The  principal  of  the  Philippine  iflands  are  Luco* 
nia  or  Manila,  Tandago  or  Samul,  Mafljate,  Mindora^ 
Luban,  Paragoa,  Panay,  Leyte,  Bohel,  Sibu,  Sogbu, 
Negros,  St  John,  Xolo,  and  Mindanao.  ■  In  moft  of 
thefe,  the  Spanifli  power  prevails,  and  all  are  under 
the  governor  of  Luconia  ;  but  there  are  fome  in  which 
that  nation  has  little  authority,  or  even  influence,  fuch 
as  Mindanao. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  Iflands  confift  of  Chinefe, 
Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Pinta- 
dos or  Painted  People,  and  Meftees,  a  mixture  of  all 
thefe.  Their  perfons  and  habits  rt- femble  thofe  of  the 
feveral  nations  whence  they  derive  their  original ;  on- 
ly, it  is  obfervable,  that  the  features  of  the  blacks  of 
thefe  iflands  are  as  agreeable  as  thofe  of  the  white 
people.  •  There  is  not  a  foil  in  the  world  that  produ> 
ces  greater  plenty  pf  all  things  for  life  ;  as  appears  by 
the  multitude  of  inhabitants  to  be  found  In  the  woods 
and  mountains,  who  fubfift  almoft  entirely  by  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  venifon  they  take.  Nor 
can  any  country  appear  more  beautiful.;  for  there  is  s 
perpetual  verdure,  and  buds,  blolFoms,  and  fruit,  are 
found  upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  as  well  on  the 
mountains  as  in  the  cultivated  gardens.  Vaft  quanti- 
ties 


(a)  We  do  not  know  who  has  the  Jefuits  ftiare  lince  they  were  expelled  the  Spanilh  dominions. 
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ipplne  tici  of  arc  wafhed  down  from  the  hills  by  the 
"'^*'  rains,  and  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  their  rivers. 
There  are  nlfu  mines  of  other  raetals,  and  excellent 
lo^d  ltones  found  herej  and  fuch  numbers  of  wild  buf- 
faloes, that  a  good  huntfman  on  horfeback,  armed 
with  a  fpear,  will  kill  lo  or  20  in  a  day.  The  Spa- 
niards take  them  for  their  hides,  which  they  fell  to 
the  Chinefe;  and  their  carcafes  ferve  the  mountaineers 
for  food.  Their  woods  alfo  abound  with  deer,  wild 
hogs,  and  ^oats.  Of  the  lall,  there  is  fuch  plenty  in 
one  of  thefe  iflands,  that  the  Spaniards  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cabras.  Horfes  and  cows  have  been  likewife 
imported  into  thefe  iflands,  from  New  Spain,  China, 
and  Japan,  which  have  multiplied  confiderably ;  but 
the  fheep  that  were  brought  over  came  to  nothing. 
The  trees  produce  a  great  variety  of  gums  ;  one  kind, 
vhich  is  the  commoneft,  by  the  Spaniards  called  hreot 
is  ufed  inftead  of  pitch  ;  of  the  others  fome  are  medi- 
cinal, others  odoriferous. 

In  thofe  iflands  are  monkeys  and  baboons  of  a  mon- 
ftrous  bignefs,  that  will  defend  themfelves  if  attacked 
by  men.  When  they  can  find  no  fruit  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  go  down  to  the  fea  to  catch  crabs  and  oy- 
fters  ;  and  that  the  oyfters  may  not  clofe  and  catch 
their  paws,  they  fiirit  put  in  a  ftone  to  prevent  their 
(hutting  clofe  :  they  take  ciabs  by  putting  their  tail 
in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when  the  crab  lays 
hold  of  it,  they  draw  him  out.  There  are  alfo  great 
numbers  of  civet-cats  in  fome  of  the  iflands.  The  bird 
called  tavan,  is  a  black  fea-fowl,  fomething  lefa  than  a 
hen,  and  has  a  long  neck  ;  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fand 
by  the  fea- fide,  40  or  50  in  a  trench,  and  then  covers 
them,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
They  have  likewife  the  bird  faligan,  which  builds  her 
jieft  on  the  fides  of  rocks,  as  the  fwallows  do  againii  a 
wall ;  and  thefe  are  the  dclicioas  BiRos-NeJls  fo  much 
T  .  efteemed,  being  a  kind  of  j.elly  that  diflblves  in  warm 
water. 

The  Spaniards  have  introduced  feveral  of  the  Ame- 
rican fruits,  which  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  America  ; 
the  cocoa  or  chocolate-nut  particularly,  which  increa- 
fes  fo  that  they  have  no  occnfion  now  to  import  it  fiom 
Mexico.  Here  is  alfo  the  FouNTAi^-Tree,  from  which 
the  natives  draw  water;  and  there  ia  likewife  a  kind  of 
cane,  by  the  Spaniards  called  vaxuco,  which,  if  cut, 
yields  fair  water  enough  for  a.  draught,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  moil 
wanted. 

Thefe  iflands  being  hot  and  moift,  produce  abun- 
dance of  venomous  Creatures,  as  the  foil  does  poifonous 
herbs  and  flowers,  which  do  not  kill  thofe  who  touch 
or  tafte  them,  but  fo  infeft  the  air,  that  many  people 
die  in  the  time  of  their  blofToming. 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  feveral  other  trees,  bear 
"  twice  a  year.  A  fprig,  when  planted,  becomes  a  tree 
and  bears  fruit  in  a  year's  time  ;  fo  that  without  any 
hyperbole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  a  more  luxuriant 
verdant  foil  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  The  woods  are 
filled  with  old,  large,  and  lofty  trees^,  and  fuch  as  yield 
tnoT€  fuftenance  to  man  than  is  to  be  found  in  almofl: 
any  other  part  of  the  world..  Thefe  iflands,  however, 
befides  their  other  inconveniences^  of  which  they  have 
many,  are  very  fubjeft  to  earthqjLiakes,  which  often 
prove  very  fatal.    See  Manuka. 


Philipptnes,  a  religious  fociety  of  young  wo- 
men at  Rome,  fo  called  from  their  taking  St  Philip  de 
Neri  for  their  protestor.  The  fociety  confifts  of  100 
poor  girls,  who  are  brought  up  till  they  are  of  age  to 
be  married,  or  become  nuns,  under  the  direftion  of 
fome  religious  women,  who  teach  them  to  read,  write, 
and  work,  and  inftruft  them  in  the  duties  of  Chriftia- 
nity.  They  wear  a  white  veil,  and  a  black  crofs  on 
their  breafts.    See  Macedonia. 

PHILIPPISTS,  a  f€<a  or  party  among  the  Lu- 
thtrans ;  the  followers  of  Philip  MelanAhon.  He 
had  ftrenuoufly  oppofcd  the  Ubiquifts,  who  arofe  in 
his  time  ;  and  the  difpute  growing  ftill,  hotter  after  his 
death,  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  who  efpoufed 
Melanfthon's  opinion,  were  called  by  the  Flaclans,  who- 
attacked  it,  Phtlippifts. 

PHILIPS  (Fabian),  was  author  of  feveral  books- 
relating  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  privileges  in  England. 
He  was  born  at  Preflbury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  Sep- 
tember 28th  i6oi(j;  When  very  young,  he  fpent  fome 
time  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  and  went  from 
thence  to  the  Middle-Temple,  where  he  became  learn- 
ed in  the  law.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was  a  bold  afler- 
tor  of  the  king's  preroi^ative  ;  and  was  fo  paflionate  a 
lover  of  Charles  I.  that,  two  days  before  that  illuftri- 
0U8  monarch  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  proteftation 
againft  the  intended  murder,  and  caufed  it  to  be 
printed,  and  affixed  to  pofts  in  all  public  places.  He 
likewife  publiflied,  in  j  649,  410,  a  pamphlet  intituled, 
"  Veritas  Inconcujfa  ;  or  King  Charles  I.  no- Man  of 
Blood,  but  a  Martyr  for  his  People  which  was  re- 
printed in  1660,  8vo.  In  1663^  when  the  courts  of 
juftice  at  Weftminfter,  efpecially  the  Chancery,  were 
voted  down  by  Oliver's  parliament,  he  publiflied, 

Confiderations  againft  the  diflblving  and  taking  them 
away  :"  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  William 
Lenthal,  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  late  parliament,  and  of 
the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Hie  was  for 
fome  time  filazer  for  London,  Middlefex,  Cambridge- 
fliire,  and  Huntingdonfliixe  ;  and  fpent  much  money 
in  fearching  records,  and  writing  in  favour  of  the  royals 
prerogative.  The  orfly  advantage  he  received  for  this 
attachment  to  tl»«  royal  caufe  was,  the  place  of  one: 
of  the  commillioners  tor  regulating  the  law,  worth 
L.  200  per  ann«w7,  which  only  lafl:ed  two  years*  Af- 
ter the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II,  when  the  bill  for 
taking  away  the  tenures  was  depending  in  parliament, 
he  wrote  and  publiflied  a  book  to  fliow  the  neceflity 
of  preferving  them,  intitled,  "  Tenenda  non  tolUnda  t 
or,  the  Neceflity  of  preferving  Tenures  in  capite,  and 
by  K-night's-fervice,  which,  according  to  their  firft 
inftitutior>,  were,  and  are  yet,  a  great  part  of  the'_/a- 
Jus  populij  &c.  1660,"  4to.  In  1663  be  publiflied,, 
♦'^  The  Antiquity,  Legality,  Reafon,  Duty,  and  Necef- 
fity  of  Pre-emption  and  Pourveyance  for  the  King," 
4to ;  and  afterwards  many  other  pieces  upon  fubjefts 
of  a  fimilar  kind.  H^  aflifted  Dr  Bates  in  his  **  E- 
Isnchus  Motuum ;  efpecially  in  fearching  the  recorda-. 
and  offices  for  that  work.  He  died,  November  17th, 
1690,  in  his  89th  year;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife- 
in  the  church  of  Twyford  in  Middlefex.  He  was  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  records  and  antiquities  j, 
but  his  manner  of  writing  is  neither  clofe  nor  well  di- 
geft«J.  He  publiflied  a  political  pamphlet  in  i68!r,, 
h  intitkd^ 
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Philips,  intitled,  "  Ur/a  Major  ef  Minor ;  {homng  ihut  there 
»  ■■  is  no  fuch  Fear,  as  is  faftitioufly  pretended,  of  Popery 
and  arbltfary  Power." 

Philips  (Amf/rofe),  an  Engli/h  poet,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  family  of 
that  name  in  Leiceiierfhire.  Fie  received  his  educa- 
tion at  St  John's  CGllege>  Cambridge  ;  durinj^  his  ftay 
at  which  univerfity,  he  wrote  his  pallerals,  which  ac- 
quired him  at  the  time  fo  high  a  reputation.  His 
next  performance  was,  The  Life  of  Archbifhop  Williams^ 
written,  according  to  Mr  Gibber,  to  make  known  his 
political  principles,  which  in  the  courfe  of  it  he  had 
a  free  opportunity  of -doing,  as  the  archbifhop,  who 
is  the  htro  of  his  work,  was  a  ftrong  opponent  to  the 
high-church  meafures. 

When  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don, he  became  a  conftant  attendant  at,  and  one  of 
the  wits  of.  Button's  coffee-houfe,  where  he  obtained 
the  friendfhip  and  intimacy>^  many  of  the  celebrated 
p^eniufes  of  that  age,  more  parffctfiwrly  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who,  in  the  firft  volume  or  his  Tathr,  has  ii»- 
ftried  a  little  poem  of  Mr  Philips's,  which  he  calls-  a 
Winter  Piece,  dated  from  Copenhagen,  and  addreffed 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  on  which  he  beftows  the  higheft 
encomiums;  and,  indeed,  fo  much  juftice  is  there  in 
thefe  his  commendations,  that  even  Mr  Pope  himfelf, 
who  had  a  fixed  averfion  for  the  author,  while  he  af- 
iefted  to  defpife  his  other  works,  ufcd  always  to  except 
this  from  the  number. 

The  firft  dif] ike  Mr  Pope  conceived  againft  Mr  Phi- 
lips, proceeded  from  that  jealoufy  of  fame  which  was 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  charafter  of  chat  great  poet ; 
for  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  taken  fo  ftrong  a  liking 
to  the  paftorals  of  the  latter,  as  to  have  formed  a  de- 
fign  for  a  critical  comparifon  of  them  with  thofe  of 
Pope,  in  the  condufion  of  which  the  preference  was 
to  have  been  given  to  Philips.  This  defign,  however, 
coming  to  Mr  Pope's  knowledge,  that  gentleman,  who 
could  not  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne,  determined  to 
ward  off  this  ftroke  by  a  ftratagem  of  the  moft  artful 
kind  ;  which  was  no  other  than  taking  the  fame  taflc 
on  himfelf;  and,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  by  draw- 
ing the  like  comparifon,  and  giving  a  like  preference, 
but  on  principles  of  crilicifm  apparently  fallacious,  to 
point  out  the  ahfurdity  of  fuch  a  judgment.  How- 
ever, notwithftanriing  the  ridicule  that  was  drawn  on 
him  in  confeq»ience  of  his  ftanding  as  it  were  in  com- 
petition with  fo  powerful  an  antagonift,  it  is  allowed, 
that  there  are,  in  fome  parts  of  Philips's  paftorals,  cer- 
tain ftrokes  of  nature,  and  a  degree  of  fimplicity,  that 
are  much  better  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  paftoral,  than 
the  more  correAly  turned  periods  of  Mr  Pope's  verfifi- 
eation.  Mr  Philips  and  Mr  Pope  being  of  different 
pohtical  principles,  was  another  caufe  of  enmity  be- 
tween them;  which  arofe  at  length  to  fo  great  a  hei^rht, 
that  the  former,  finding  hia  antagonift  too  hard  for 
him  at  the  weapon  of  wit,  had  even  determined  on 
making  ufe  of  a  rougher  kind  of  argument ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  hang  up  a  rod  at 
Button's  tor  the  chaftifement  of  his  adverfary  whenever 
he  ftiould  come  thither;  which,  hovpcver,  Mr  Pope  de- 
clining to  do,  avoided  the  argumentum  bacuUnum,  in 
which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  fotin<i  himfelf  on  the 
weakeft  fide  of  the  queftion.    Our  author  alfo  wrote 
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feveral  dramatical  pieces  ;  The  Briton,  DIftreffed  Mo-  Philip 
ther,  and  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter  ;  all  of  which 
met  with  fuccefs,  and  one  of  fhem  is  at  this  time  a 
ftandard  of  entertainment  at  the  theatres,  being  ge- 
nerally repeated  feveral  times  in  every  feafon.  Mr 
Philips's  circumftances  were  in  general,  through  his 
life,  not  only  eafy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  confequence 
of  his  being  conneded,  by  his  political  principles, 
with  perfons  of  great  rank  and  confequence.  He  was 
concerned  with  Dr  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  arch- 
bifhop of  Armagh,  the  right  honourable  Richard  Weft, 
Efq;  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  reverend  Mr  Gil- 
bert Burnet,  and  the  reverend  Mr  Henry  Stevens,  in 
writing  a  feries  of  papers  called  the  Free  Thinkery 
which  were  all  publiOied  together  by  Mr  Philips,  in 
three  volumes  in  izmo. 

In  the  latter  part  ©f  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was 
fecretary  to  the  Hanover  club,  who  were  a  fet  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  formed  an  affo- 
ciation  in  honour  of  that  fuccelHon,  and  for  the  fup. 
port  of  its  interefts,  and  who  ufed  particularly  to  di- 
ftinguifh  in  their  toafts  fuch  of  the  fair  fcx  as  were  moft 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Brunfwic. 
Mr  Philips's  ftation  in  this  club,  together  with  the 
zeal  ftiown  in  his  writings,  recommended  him  to  the 
ilotice  and  favour  of  the  new  government.  He  was, 
foon  after  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  put  into  the 
commiffion  of  the  peace,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
Cprnmifliontrs  of  the  lottery.  And,  on  his  friend  Dr 
Boulter's  being  made  primate  of  Ireland,  he  accom- 
panied that  prelate  acrofs  St  George's  Channel,  where 
he  had  confiderable  preferments  bellowed  on  him,  and 
was  elefted  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  there, 
as  reprefentative  for  the  county  of  Armagh.  At 
length,  having  purchafed  an  annuity  for  Hfe  of  400  1. 
per  annum,  he  came  over  to  England  fome  time  in  the 
year  1 748 ;  but  having  a  very  bad  ftate  of  health,  and 
being  morever  of  an  advanced  age,  he  died  foon  after, 
at  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhail,  in  Surry. 

*'  Of  his  perfonal  character  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  all  I 
have  heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery,  and 
flcill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  converfation  he  was  fo- 
lemn  and  pompous,"  He  is  fomewhere  called  ^mker 
Philips,  but,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
integrity;  for  the  late  Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that 
when  Mr  Addifon  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  Philips  ap- 
plied to  him  for  fome  preferment,  but  was  coolly  an- 
fvvered,  "  that  it  was  thought  that  he  was  already- 
provided  for,  by  being  made  a  juftice  for  Weftmin- 
ftcr."  To  this  obfervation  our  author,  with  fome  in* 
digcation,  repHed,  "  Though  poetry  was  a  trade  he 
could  not  live  by,  yet  he  fcorned  to  owe  fubfiftence  to 
another  which  he  ought  not  to  Uve  by." 

The  following  anecdste  is  told  of  our  author  by 
Dr  Johnfon  :  <'  At  a  coffee-houfe,  he  (Philips)  was  ^ 
difcourfing  upon  piAures,  and  pitying  the  painters, 
who,  in  their  hiftorical  pieces,  always  draw  the  fame 
fort  ofjiy.  "  They  fhould  travel  (faid  he),  and  then 
they  would  fee  that  there  is  a  different  fil:y  in  every 
country,  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  fo  forth." 
*'  Your  remark  is  juft  (faid  a  grave  gentleman  who  fat 
by),  I  have  been  a  traveller,  and  can  teftify  what  you 
obfcrve  is  true  ;  but  the  greateft  variety  of fiies  that  I 
found  was  in  Poland."  "  In  Poland,  Sir  ?  (fays  Phi- 
lips}."' 
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lips).'*  "  Yes,  In  Poland  ;  for  there  is  Soh'iejiy,  and 
SaWun/%',  and  Jablon/%,  and  Podebra/^y,  and  many 
more  Jkks" 

Philips  (Catharine),  a  very  ingenious  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Fowler  merchant,  was  born  at 
London  in  January  1631,  and  educated  at  a  fchool 
at  Hsckney,  She  married  James  Philips  of  the  priory 
of  Cardigan,  Efq;  and  went  with  the  vifcountefs  of 
Dungannon  into  Ireland,  where  fhe  tranflated  Cor- 
neille's  tragedy  of  Pompey  into  Englifh,  which  was 
feveral  times  afted  there  with  great  applaufe. 

She  tranflated  alfo  the  four  firft  afts  of  Horace, 
another  tragedy  of  Corneille,  the  fifth  being  done  by 
Sir  John  Denham.  This  excellent  and  amiable  lady, 
for  fuch  it  feems  fhe  was,  died  of  the  fmallpox  in 
London,  the  22d  of  June  1664,  much  and  juftly  re- 
gretted ;  *'  having  not  left  (faya  Langbaine)  any  of 
her  fex  her  equal  in  poetry. — She  not  only  equalled 
(adds  he)  all  that  is* reported  of  the  poetefTes  of  an- 
tiquity, the  Lefbian  Sappho  and  the  Roman  Sulpitia, 
but  juftly  found  her  admirers  among  the  greateft 
poets  of  our  age."  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addrefled  to  her  his 
**  Meafures  and  Offices  of  FriendHu'p ;"  the  fecond 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  165:7,  i2mo.  She 
affumed  the  name  of  Or'mda.  In  1667,  were  printed, 
in  folio,  "  Poems  by  the  moft  defervedly  admired  Mrs 
Catharine  Philips,  the  matchlefs  Orinda.  To  which 
is  added,  Monfieur  Corneilie's  Pompey  and  Horace, 
iragedies.  With  feveral  other  tranflations  from  the 
French-^"  and  her  pifture  before  them,  engraven  by 
Faithorne.  There  was  likevvife  another  edition  in 
3678,  folio  J  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told, 
that  "  fhe  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  ^re:^t  faci- 
lity, in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  perfect  orthoi;rrapIiy  ; 
and  if  they  were  collefted  with  thofe  excellent  dif- 
courfes  fhe  wrote  on  feveral  fubjefts,  they  would  make 
a  volume  much  larger  than  that  of  b.er  poems."  In 
1705,  a  fmall  volume  of  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
trel  were  printed  under  the  title  of  *'  Letters  from 
Orinda  to  Poharchu?.  The  editor  of  thcfe  letters  tells 
us,  that  "  they  were  the  c  ffeft  of  an  happy  intimacy 
between  herfelf  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchus,  and 
are  an  admirable  pattern  for  the  pleafing  correfpond- 
ence  of  a  virtuous  friendfhip.  They  will  fufficiently 
inftruft  us,  how  an  intercourfe  of  writing  between 
perfons  of  different  fexes  ought  to  be  managed  with 
delight  and  innocence  ;  and  teach  the  world  not  to 
load  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfure  and  detraftion, 
when  it  is  removed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the 
appearance  of  guilt." 

Philips  (John),  an  "eminent  Englifh  poet,  was 
born  in  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Winchefter  and 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Milton, 
whom  he  ftudied  with  great  application,  and  traced  in 
all  his  fuccefsful  tranflations  from  the  ancients.  The 
firft  poem  which  diilinguifhed  our  'uthor,  was  his 
SpkncUd  Shilling,  which  is  in  the  Toiler  ftyled  the 
fitiefl  lurlefque  poem  in  the  EngUJh  language.  His  next 
was  intitled  Blenheim,  which  he  wrote  at  the  requeft 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John>  after- 
wards Lord  Bolingbioke,  on  the  vidory  obtained  there 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  17*04.  It  was  pub- 
lifhcd  in  1705  ;  and  the  year  after  he  finifhed  another 
poem'  upon  cyder,  the  tirft  book  of  which  had  been 
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written  at  Oxford.  It  is  on  the  model  of  Virgil's  Ph 
Georgics,  and  is  a  very  excellent  piece.  We  have  no 
more  of  Mr  Philips  but  a  Latin  ode  to  Henry  St  John, 
Efq;  which  is  efteemed  a  mafterpiece.  He  was  con- 
triving greater  things ;  but  iilnefs  coming  on,  he  was 
obliged  to  drop  every  thing  but  the  care  of  his  health.' 
This  care,  however,  did  not  fave  him  :  for,  after  ling- 
ering a  long  time,  he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  15.  1708, 
of  a  confumption  and  afthma,  before  he  had  reached 
his  33d  year.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  with  an  infcription  over  his  grave;  and  had  a  mo- 
nument erefted  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter-abbey 
by  Sir  gimon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chancellor, 
with  an  epitaph  upon  it  written  by  Dr  Atterbury, 
though  commonly  afcribed  to  Dr  Freind.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  few  poets  whofe  mufe  and  manners  were 
equally  excellent  and  amialle  ;  and  both  were  fo  in  a 
very  eminent  degree. 

Dr  Johnfon  obferves,  .that  "  Philips  has  been  always 
praifed,  without  contfadift ion,  as  a  man  modeft,  blamc- 
lefs,  and  pious;  who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  without  dif- 
content,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  im- 
patience ;  beloved  by  thofe  that  knew  him,  but  not 
ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably  not  formed 
for  a  wide  circle.  His  converfatiqn  is  commended  for 
its  innocent/gaiety,  which  feems  to  have  flowed  only 
among  his  intimates;  for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was 
in  company  filent  and  barren,  and  employed  only  up- 
on the  pleafures  of  his  pipe.  His  addition  to  tobac- 
co is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  who  re- 
marks, that  in  all  his  writings  except  Blenheim  he  has 
found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume. 
In  common  life,  he  was  probably  one  of  thofe  who 
pleafe  by  not  offending,  and, whofc  perfon  was  loved, 
becaufe  his  writings  were  admired.  He  died  honour- 
ed and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St  John  had  dif- 
graced  him.  His  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Shil- 
ling has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  defign, 
unlefs  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  ancient  Cen- 
tos.  To  degrade  the  founding  words  and  ftately  con- 
liruftion  of  Milton,  by  an  application  to  the  lowell 
and  moft  trivial  things,  gratiries  the  mind  with  a  mo- 
mentary triumph  over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto 
held  its  captives  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and  things 
are  prefented  with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is  al- 
ways grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain.  But  the  merit 
of  fuch  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  firft 
author.  He  that  fliould  again  adapt  Milton's  phrafe 
to  the  grofs  incidents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt 
it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  mu'l 
yet  expeft  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  piaife  which  Phi- 
lips has  obtained  ;  he  can  only  hope  to  be  confidered 
as  the  repeater  of  a  jeft. 

"  There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron  St 
John,  in  return  for  a  prefent  of  wine  and  tobacco, 
which  cannot  be  pafTed  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and 
eleq-ant,  and  exhibits  feveral  (irtful  accfimmodations  of 
clafiic  expreffions.  to  new  purpofes.  It  feems  better 
turned  than  the  odes  of  Hannes.  To  the  poem  on 
cyder,  written  in.  imitation  of  the  Georgics,  maybe 
given  this  pecuHar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth; 
that  the  precepts  which  it  contains  are  exaft  and  juft; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  at  once  a  book  of  entert;ain- 
ment  and  of  fcience.    This  I  was  told  by  Miller,  the 
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great  gardener  and  botanift,  wHofe  expreflion  was,  that 

♦  there  weie  many  books  written  on  the  fanrie  fubje6t 
in  profe,  which  do  not  contain  fo  much  truth  as  that 
poem.*  In  the  dlfpofition  of  his  matter,  fo  as  to  in- 
terfperfe  precept,  relatinc^  to  the  culture  of  trees,  with 
fentimcnts  more  generally  pleafing,  and  in  eafy  and 
graceful  tranfitions  from  one  fubjedl  to  another,  he 
has  very  diligently  imitated  his  matter;  but  he  unhap- 
pily pleafed  himfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed 
that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprtfs  the  mind 
with  veneration,  combined  as  they  are  with  fubjeAs  of 
inconceivable  grandeur,  could  be  fuftained  by  images 
which  at  moft  can  rife  only  to  elegance.  Cc^tending 
angels  may  (hake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank  verfe; 
but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and  the  enflbellifhment 
of  rhime,  muft  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of 
engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redfireak  and 
pearmain.  What  ftndy  could  confer,  Philips  had  ob- 
tained ;  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  fu|iplied.  He 
feems  not  born  to  greatnefs  and  elevation.  He  is  ne- 
ver lofty,  nor  does  he  often  furprife  with  unexpefted 
excellence  :  !  ut  perhaps  to  his  lafl  poem  may  be  ap- 
plied what  Tully  faid  <3f  the  work  of  Lucretiufe,  thit 

*  it  is  written  with  much  arc,  though  with  few  blazes 
of  genius." 

it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  were  two 
poeti  of  both  the  names  of  our  author,  and  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  his  time.  One  of  them  was  Milton's  nephew, 
and  wrote  feveral  things,  particularly  feme  memoirs  of 
his  uncle,  and  part  of  Virgil  Traveftied.  The  other 
was  the  author  of  two  political  farces,  which  were  both 
printed  in  1716  ;  i.  The  Earl  of  Marr  married,  with 
the  Humours  of  Jocky  the  Highlander.  2.  The  Pre- 
tender's  Flight ;  or  a  Mock  Coronation,  with  the  Hu- 
mours of  t^^e  facetious  Harry  St  John. 

PHHJPSBURG,  is  an  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
hi  the  drcle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  very  ftrong, 
and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 
It  is  feated  in  a  morafs,  and  fortified  with  feven  ba- 
llions,  and  feveral  advanced  works.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  bifhop  of  Spire,  but  all  the  works  and  the  forti- 
fications to  the  empire.  It  has  been  feveral  times  ta- 
ken and  retaken,  particularly  by  the  French  in  17,^4, 
when  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  killed  at  the  fiege;  but 
it  was  rendered  back  the  year  following,  in  confe- 
<jnence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Rhir>e,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  feven  miles 
fouth  of  Spire,  22  fouth-eaft  of  Worms,  and  40  north- 
eaft  of  Strafburg.    E.  Long.  8.  ^3.  N.  Lat.  49.  12. 

PHLLIS  r^A.  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the 
Thilii'lines  (Bible)  ;  which  lay  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Joppa  to  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  and  ex- 
tending to  inland  places  not  far  from  the  coaft.  Palje- 
Jllni,  the  people;  PnUJIina,  the  country  (Jofephus)  : 
Afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  its  inhabitants.  P/jlIiJat,  the  people  (Septuagint); 
Ph'iii/Hni  (Vulgate)  ;  the  Caphts>nm  and  Phi/lfiim,  ori- 
ginally from  E3ypt,  and  defcendants  of  Cham  (Mofes). 
Expelled  and  dettroyed  the  Hivites  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants, and  occupied  their  country  ;  that  is,  the  re- 
gion which  retained  the  name  of  Phil'i/ltm,  in  which 
that  of  Capbiorim  was  fwallowed  up. 

PHILISTINES,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Paleftincy  well  known  in  facred  hiftory.  Thcfe  people 
are  fometimes  called  in  Scripture  Cherethites  and  C.aph- 
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tor'ms.  Th«  earlier  part  of  their  hiftory  is,  like  that  of  PftiliOin 
moft  other  nations,  very  o'sfciire  and  uncertain.  The 
authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  tell  us,  that  they  were 
defcended  from  the  Cafluhim  partly,  and  partly  from 
the  Caphtorim,  both  from  the  loins  of  Mizraim  the 
fon  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah.  Mofes  tells  us  (Deut. 
xi.  23  ),  that  they  drove  out  the  Avira  or  Avites  even 
to  Azzah  or  Gazah,  where  they  fettled  ;  but  when 
this  happened  cannot  be  determined.  On  the  whole, 
however,  our  learned  authors  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  Cafluhim  and  Caphtorim,  from  whom  the 
Philiftines  are  defcended,  came  originally  from  Egypt, 
and  called  the  country  which  they  had  conquered  by 
their  own  name  (See  Palestine).  Many  interpre- 
ters, however,  think,  that  Caphtor  was  but  another 
name  fc^r  Cappadocia,  which  they  imagine  to  have 
been  the  original  country  of  the  Philiftiaes.  But  Fa- 
ther Calmec,  in  a  particular  difiertation  prefixed  to  the 
firft  book  of  Samuel,  endeavours  to  fhow  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  reafons  which 
led  him  to  think  that  Caphtor  is  the  ifle  of  Crete  are 
as  follow :  The  Philiftines  were  ftrangcrs  in  Paleftine, 
as  appears  in  various  parts  of  Scripture  ;  fuch  as  Gen. 
X.  14.  Deut.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlvii,  4.  and  Amos  ix.  7. 
whence  the  Septuagint  always  tranflate  this  name 
Strangers.  Their  proper  name  was  Cherethims,  for 
Ezekiel  (xxv,  16.),  fpeaking  againft  the  Philiftines, 
has  thefc?  words,  "  I  will  ftrctch  out  mine  hand  upon 
the  Philiftines,  and  I  will  cut  ofl' the  Cherethims,  and 
deftroy  the  remnant  of  the  fea-coaft."  Zephaniah  (ii. 
5.),  inveighing  againft  th-^  fame  people,  fays,  '*  Wo 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coiifts,  the  nation  of 
the  Cherethites."  And  Samuel  (Book  I.  xxx.  14.) 
fays,  that  the  Amalekites  made  an  irruption  into  the 
country  of  the  Cherethites,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Phi- 
liftines, as  the  ftquel  of  the  difcourfe  proves.  And  af- 
terwards the  kin>js  of  Judah  had  foreign  gnards  called 
the  Cherethites  and  Peleth'itesy  who  were  of  ths  num'oer 
of  the  Philiftines  (2  Sam.  xv.  18.)  The  S  pLuagint, 
under  the  name  Cherethites,  underftood  the  Cretans; 
and  by  Cherilh  they  underftood  Crete.  Befides  the 
Scripture  fays,  that  the  Philiftines  came  from  the  ifle 
of  Caphtor.  Now  we  fee  no  ifland  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean wherein  the  marks  whereby  the  Scripture  de- 
fcribes  Caphtor  an  i  Cherethim  ag:ree  better  than  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  name  Cret'im  or  Cherethim  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Creienfes.  The  Cretans  are  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  and  celebrated  people  which  inha- 
bited the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  produced  originally  out  of  their  own 
foil.  This  iflnnd  was  ^  ell  peopled  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  calls  it  the  ifland  with  a  hun- 
dred cities.  The  city  of  Gaza  in  P  ileftine  went  by 
the  name  of  Minoa  ( Steph.  Bizant.  in  Gaza  J,  becaufe 
Minos  king  of  Crete  coming  into  that  country,  called 
this  ancient  city  by  his  own  name. 

Herodotus  acJmowledges  that  the  Cretans  were  ori- 
ginally all  barbarians,  and  did  not  come  from  Greece. 
Homer  fays,  that  a  dift"ircHt  languacjc  wa'^  fpoken  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete  ;  that  there  were  Greeks  there,  true 
or  ancient  Cretans,  Pelafgians,  &c.  The  ancient  Cre- 
tans are  the  fame  as  the  Cherethites,  the  P^?lafgian$  as 
the  Philiftines  or  Pelethites  of  the  S.-ripture  :  their 
language  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Canaanite3,.-or 
Phoenicians,  that  is,  Hebrew;  they  were  defcendqtd,  as 
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ftincs,  well  as  Canaan,  from  Ham,  by  Mlzralm  (Gen.  x.  6, 
I  ^,  14.)  The  manners,  arms,  religion,  and  gods  of 
the  Cretans  and  Phih'ftinea  were  the  fame.  The  arms 
of  the  one  and  the  other  were  bows  and  arrows.  Da- 
gon  the  god  of  the  Philiftines  was  the  fame  as  the 
Diftynna  of  the  Cretans. 

Whether  thefe  arguments  are  convincing,  it  is  not  for 
U9  to  determine  ;  but  Wells  does  not  think  they  are,  as 
he  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory,  who'fay,  that  Coptus,  the  name  of  an 
f>ld  city  of  Egypt,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Caph- 
tor.    It  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  came  from  Crete,  from  Cappa- 
docia,  or  from  Ecrypt  :  they  had  certainly  been  a 
confiderable  time  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  Abra- 
ham rrrlved  there  in  the  year  of  the  world  2083.  They 
were  then  a  very  powerful  people,  were  governed  by 
kings,  and  in  polTeffion  of  feveral  confiderable  cities. 
The  race  of  kings  then  in  power  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Jbimelech.    This  race,  however,  was.,  but 
of  fhort  duration  ;   for  their  monarchy  became  an 
ariftocracy  of  five  lords,  who  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
difcover,  partly  independent  of  each  other,  though  they 
afted  in  concert  for  the  common  caufe.    This  form  of 
government  was  again  fucceeded  by  another  race  of 
kings,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Jchl/h^  though  they 
alfo  bore  that  of  Alimekch.    The  kings  were  always 
under  great  limitations.  The  Philiftines  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  warlike  people,  induflrlous,  and  lovers  of 
freedom;  they  did  not  circumcife,  and  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  their  hiftory  held  adultery  in  the  greateil  ab- 
horrence.      Their  charafter  (fay  the  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory)  muft  be  confidered  at  different  pe- 
riods ;  for  we  may  fay  they  were  not  always  the  fame 
people.    In  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  they 
were  without  sll  doubt  a  righteous  and  hofpitable  na- 
tion :  but  afterwards  a  revokrrion  in  government,  reli- 
gion, and  morals,  may  have  enfued.    From  thencefor- 
ward they  became  like  other  idolatrous  nations  ;  the 
fame  enormities  crept  in  and  prevailed  among  them. 
They  are  conftantly  rr.entioned  in  Scripture  as  ftran- 
gers;  and,  though  pofTefTed  of  amoft  confiderable  part 
of  the  Land  of  Promife,  yet  God  would  never  fuffcr 
them  to  be  driven  out,  they  being  Egyptians  by  de- 
fcent,  and  not  original  natives,  whofe  land  only  was 
ipromifed  to,  .A.braham  and  his  feed.    Their  arrogance 
and  ambition  were  great ;  and  fo  irreconcileaHle  was 
their  enmity  (a)  to  the  Ifraelites,  that  one  would  be 
almoft  tempted  to  think  they  were  created  on  purpofe 
to  be  a  ihorn  in  their  fides ;  for  though  the  hand  of 
God  was  evidently  againft  them  feveral  times,  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  detained  the  ark,  y^t  they  harden- 
ed their  hearts,  and  clofed  their  eyes  again  ft  convic- 
tion.   They  feem  to  have  entertained  a  very  fond  ve- 
neration for  their  deivies,  in  which  they  perfirted,  tho' 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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they  were  eye-witnefles  of  the  fhame  and  ignominy T'lTi'Iiti*  " 
which  befel  them  in  the  prefence  of  the  captive  ark  ;  ^— -v~~-' 
nay,  they  were  fo  blaffed  in  their  favour,  as  to  Imagine 
that  their  gods  might  prevail  again  ft  Him  who  had  in 
fo  glaring  a  manner  put  them  to  fhame  and  difgrace. 
They  were  much  addifted  to  trade  ;  which,  confidei  - 
ing  their  fituation,  they  may  have  exercifed  from  the 
beginning  ;  but,  ty  the  accefHon  of  the  fugitive  Edo- 
mitcs  in  David's  time,  they  rofc  to  fo  great  a  repu- 
tation as  merchants,  that  the  Greeks,  it  feems,  pre- 
ferred them  to  all  other  nations  in  that  refped,  and 
from  them  called  all  the  country  bordering  on  theirs 
Palejline.  Their  language  was  not  fo  different  from 
that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews  as  to  caufe  any  difficulty 
for  them  to  converfe  together,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
their  intercourfe  with  Abraham  and  Ifaac  ;  fo  that,  in 
all  this  region,  the  fevetal  nations  fpoke  one  and  the 
fame  tongue,  perhaps  with  fome  variation  of  dialeft. 
They  had  doubtlefs  the  arts  and  fciences  in  common 
with  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  among  their  con. 
temporaries,  and  perhaps  fome  of  them  in  greater  per- 
feftion.  They  had  giants  among  them  ;  but  whether 
they  were  originally  of  the  breed  of  the  Anakims,  who 
retired  hither  when  they  were  expelled  from  Hebron, 
or  were  fprung  from  accidental  births,  is  not  eafily  de- 
termined. We  muft  not  forget,  that  the  invention  of 
the  bow  and  arrow  is  afcribed  to  this  people. 

"  Their  religion  was  different  at  different  times  ; 
under  their  firft  race  of  kings,  they  ufed  the  fame  rites 
with  the  Hebrews.  Abimelech,  in  the  fin  he  had  like 
to  have  committed  with  Sarah,  through  Abraham's 
timidity,  was  favoured  with  a  divine  admonition  from 
God  ;  and,  by  his  fpeech  and  behaviour  at  that  time, 
it  feems  as  if  he  had  been  ufed  to  converfe  with  the 
Deity.  In  after-times,  they  erred  into  endlefs  fuper- 
ftitlons,  and  dlflVrent  kinds  of  idolatry ;  each  of  the 
principal  or  five  cities  feemed  to  have  had  an  idol  of 
its  own.  Mama,  Mamas,  or  Marnafli,  was  worftiip- 
ped  at  Gaza,  and  is  faid  to  have  migrated  into  Crete, 
and  to  havS  become  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  Dagon  was 
worfhipped  at  Azotus  ;  he  feems  to  have  been  the 
greatcft,  the  moft  ancient,  and  moft  favourite  god  they 
had ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  perhaps  fubfift- 
ed  the  longeft  of  any  that  did  not  ftraggle  out  of  the 
country.  To  him  they  afcrihed  the  invention  of  bread- 
corn,  or  of  agriculture,  as  his  name  imports.  We  can- 
not enter  into  the  common  notion  of  his  being  repre- 
fented  as  a  monfter,  half  man  half  fifh  ;  nor  confe- 
quently  into  another  almoft  as  common,  that  he  is  the 
fame  with  the  Syrian  goddefs  Derceto,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  reprefented  under  fome  fuch  mixed  form. 
Our  opinion  is,  that  this  idol  was  in  fhape  wholly  like 
a  man  ;  for  we  read  of  his  head,  his  hands,  and  his 
feet.  He  ftood  in  a  temple  at  Azotus,  and  had  priefta 
of  his  Own  who  paid  him  a  very  conftant  attendance. 

3  P  Next 


(a)  "  Erom  a  paffage  in  Chronicles,  it  is  gueffed  to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date  ;  where  it  is  faid,  that 
*  the  men  of  Gath  llew  the  children  of  Ephralm,  who  Would  have  taken  their  cattle  from  them.*  This  in- 
cident is  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found  ;  and  there  are  various  notions  concerning  the  fenfe  in  which  we  muft  take 
this  paffage.  As  to  the  time  of  the  tranfa<ftIon,  moft  people  allow  it  to  have  been  while  the  children  o£ 
Ifrael  were  fojourners  in  Egypt.  It  plainly  appears,  by  the  next  verfe,  that  Ephraim  himfielf  was  living  at 
that  period.  The  Targum  fuppofes  his  children  mifcomputed  the  tira€  they  were  to  ferve  in  Egypt,  and  be- 
.^an  too  early  an  attempt  upon  their  Promifed  Land." 
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philiftines  Next  to  I^Pagon  was  Baalzebub  the  God  of  Ekron.  In 
^'"■'■''V"""^  the  text  of  the  New  Tellament  he  is  called  Bed-z,ehuhy 
and  the  prince  of  devils.  His  riaire  is  rendered  lord 
of  files  ;  which  by  feme  is  held  to  be  a  naock  appella- 
tion beftowed  on  him  by  the  Jews  ;  but  others  think 
]iim  fo  flyled  by  his  worfliippers,  as  Hercules  Apo- 
myios,  and  others,  were,  from  his  driving  thofe  infedls 
iiway;  and  urge,  that  Ahaziah,  in  his  ficknefs,  would 
I'carcely  have  applied  to  him,  if  his  name  had  carried  in 
it  any  reproach.  But  it  miift  be  remembered,  it  is  the 
facred  hifiorian  that  makes  ufe  of  that  contemptuous 
term  in  derifion;  whereas  the  Idolatrous  monarch,  who 
was  one  of  his  votaries,  might  call  him  by  his  common 
name,  fuppofed  to  have  been  Baal  %ebaoth^  '  the  lord 
of  armies,'  or  Baalfhamim,  *  lord  of  heaven,'  or  fome 
other  bordering  on  Baal-zebub.  How,  or  under  what 
form  he  was  reprefented,  is  uncertain  :  fome  place 
him  on  a  throne,  and  attire  him  like  a  king ;  others 
paint  hira  as  a  fly.  Not  to  dwell  on  this  obfcurity, 
it  appears  that  he  became  an  oracle  of  the  higheft  re- 
pute for  omnifcience  and  veracity  ;  that  he  had  priefts 
©f  his  own  ;  and  that  he,  in  the  middle  times  at  leaft, 
was  much  fought  after  by  thofe  who  were  anxious  about 
futurity.  Derceto  we  take  certainly  to  have  been  the 
goddefs  of  Afcalon  ;  but  we  are  fupported  by  pro- 
fane authority,  without  the  leaft  countenance  from 
Scripture.  Gath  is  fcemingly  the  only  city  of  all  the 
five  unprovided  with  a  deity;  wherefore,  as  the  Scrip- 
lure  declares,  that  Afhtaroth,  or  Aftarte,  was  wor- 
fhipped  by  this  people,  we  are  ready  to  place  her  at 
Gach,  and  the  rather,  as  this  of  all  their  cities  may 
have  had  moft  communication  with  Sidon.  To  fpeak 
in  general  concerning  their  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  is  all  wc  can  do,  they  feem  t©  have 
eretSled  very  large  and  fpacious  temples,  or  very  wide 
halls,  for  the  celebration  of  their  folemn  feafons  and 
feftivals  (for  fuch  they  furely  had);  their  religious 
offices  were  attended  with  much  pomp,  and  a  great 
concouife  from  all  parts  ;  and  they  prefented  their 
gods  with  the  chief  part  of  their  fpoil, 'and  carried 
them  about  with  them  when  they  went  to  war.  We 
do  not  find  m  Scripture  that  they  facriticed  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  yet  the  Curete8(B)  are  faid  to  be  their  de- 
fcenJants." 

With  refpefttothehiftory  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
we  find  from  the  above  extraft,  that  they  were  not  com- 
prehended in  the  number  of  nations  devoted  to  extermi- 
nation, snd  whofe  territory  the  Lord  had  abandoned  to 
the  Hebrews;  nor  were  they  of  the  curfed  feed  of  Canaan. 
However,  Jofhua  did  not  forbear  to  give  their  lands  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  to  fet  upon  them  by  command  fr»m 
the  Lord,  becanfe  they  poffeflcd  a  country  which  was 
promifed  to  the  people  of  God  ( Jo{h.  xv.  45 — 47.  and 
xiii.  2,  3.)  But  thefe  conquefls  of  Jofhua  muft  have 
been  ill  maintained,  fince  tindtr  the  Judges,  under  Saul, 
tad  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David,  the  Phi- 
Hftines  opprefler!  the  Ifraelites.  True  it  i?,  Shamgar, 
Samfun,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  made  b&ad  againil  them, 


but  did  not  reduce  their  power;  and  they  continued  PhilJftlr 
IndependeHt  down  to  the  rflgn  of  David,  who  fub-  ^^«'br 
jefted  them  to  his  government. 

They  continued  in  fuhjeftion  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
down  to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  fon  of  Jehofhaphat  ; 
that  is,  for  about  246  years.  However,  Jchoiam  made 
war  againft  them,  and  probably  reduced  them  to  his 
obedience  again  ;  becaufe  it  is  obferved  in  Scripture, 
that  they  revolted  again  from  Uzziah  ;  and  that  this 
prince  kept  them  to  their  duty  dsting  the  time  of  his 
reign  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16.  and  xxvi.  6.  7,)  During  th« 
unfortunate  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Phihftines  made  great 
havoc  in  the  territories  of  Judah;  hut  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ccfTor  Hezekiah  fubdued  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.  and 
2  Kings  xviii.  8.)  Laftly,  they  regained  their  full  li- 
berty under  the  latter  kings  ot  Judah  ;  and  we  may 
fee  by  the  menaces  denounced  againft  them  by  the  pro- 
phets Ifaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
kiel,  that  they  brought  a  thoufand  hardlhips  and  cala- 
mities upon  the  children  of  lliael :  for  which  cruelties 
God  threatened  to  punifh  them.  Efarhaddon  beficged 
x^fhdod  or  Azoth,  and  took  it  (Ifu.xx.  i.)  And  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Pfammeticua  king  of  Egypt 
took  the  fame  city,  after  a  fiege  of  29  years.  There 
is  great  probability,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he 
fubdued  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Egyptians,  and 
other  nations,  borderin^r  upon  the  Jews,  reduced  alfo  the 
Philiftines.  After  this,  they  fell  under  the  dominion 
of -the  Pcrfians  ;  then  under  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  deflroyed  the  city  of  Gaza,  the  only  city 
of  Phcenicia  that  durft  oppofe  him.  After  the  perfe- 
cution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Afmonasans  fub- 
jeftcd  under  their  obedience  feveral  cities  of  the  Phi- 
lift  ines ;  and  Tryphon  gave  to  Jonathan  Maccabzus 
the  government  of  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Tyre  as  far  as  Egypt,  which  included  all 
the  country  of  the  Philiftines. 

PHILLYREA,  MOCK-PRIVET  ;  a  genua  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  Each  flower  contains  two  males  and  one  fe- 
male. Some  fay  there  are  kven  fp?ciee,  all  of  them 
fhrubby  plants,  and  natives  of  France  or  Italy.  Otlicrs 
reckon  only  three  fpecies,  which  are  as  follow  : 

I.  Phillyrea  media;  the  oval  leaved  phillyrea  or  mock 
privet,  or  the  medial  leaved  phillyrea,  a  tall  evergreen  "^^^.'""''^ 
fhrub,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.    2.  Phillyrea  la-^"' 
tfol'ia  ;  the  bioad-lcaved  phillyrea  or  meek  pri  vet,  a  tall 
evergreen  ftirub,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  3. 
PhtUyr£a  angujlifolia ;  the  narrow-leaved  phillyrea  or 
mock-privet,  a  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  acd 
Italy. 

I.  The  firft  hrs  three  varieties,  ^1%.  The  firft  is  the 
common  fmooth  leavtd  phillyrea.  This  plant  grows  to 
be  12  or  14  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  bark,  but  the  bark  on  the  young  fhoots  is  of  a 
fine  green  colour.  They  arc  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
grow  oppofite,  by  pairs,  on  ftrong  ftiort  footftalks. 

The 


(h)  "The  Curetes  facrificed  their  children  to  Saturn ;  and  from  the  fimilitude  this  name  bears  to  Che- 
rethites  or  Philiftines,  it  has  been  advanced  that  they  are  the  fame  people  ;  but  as  we  have  no  warrant  for  fay* 
ing  the  Philiftines  pradlifed  fo  barbarous  and  unnatural  a  cuftQin,  we  may  venture  to  proiiounce,  that  tfecy 
haraed  it  not  from  them^  but  borrowed  it  elfewhere«'^ 
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tea.  The  flo-wera  are  produced  in  clafters  from  the  wings 
of  the  you-ng  branches.  They  a*e  fmall,  and  of  a  kind 
of  grcenifli-white  colour ;  they  appear  in  March,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  terries,  which  are  firft  green,  then 
red,  and  black  in  the  autumn  when  ripe.  The  fecond 
variety  is  the  privet  leaved  phillyrea,  which  grows  to 
te  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  the  branches  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  little  re- 
femble  the  privet ;  they  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and 
grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  lan- 
ceolate figr.re,  and  their  edges  are  entire,  or  nearly  fo; 
for  feme  fi  ,ns  of  ferratures  fometimes  appear.  The 
flo.vers  ^Tow  like  others  in  clufters  in  March.  They 
are  whitllh,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black  berries. 
The  thira  variety,  or  the  olive-leaved  phillyrea,  is  the 
meil  beautiful  of  all  the  forts.  It  will  grow  to  be  about 
ro  or  12  feet  high  ;  and  the  branches,  which  are  not 
numerous,  fpread  abroad  in  a  free  eafy  manner,  which 
jnay  not  improperly  be  faid  to  give  the  tree  a  fine  air. 
They  are  long  and'  flender,  uni  are  covered  with  a 
light  brown  bark;  and  on  thefe  the  leaves  Hand  oppo- 
fite  by  pairs  at  proper  i-ntcrvals  on  £hort  footftalks. 
They  refeml  Ic  thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  and  are  of  fo 
delightful  a  green  as  to  force  efteem.  i-heir  furface  is 
exceeding  fmooth,  their  edges  are  entire,  and  the  mem- 
ijrane  of  a  thickifh  coufillence.  The  flowers  arc  fmall 
•and  white,  and  like  the  other  forts  make  no  fhow. 
They  arc  fucceeded  iiy  fingle  roundifh  berries. 

2-  The  broad-leaved  phillyrea  will  grow  to  be  about 
12  feet  high.  The  branches  fecm  to  be  produced 
Wronger  and  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecics.  The  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour,  fpotted  with 
white,  which  has  a  pretty  efFeft  ;  and  the  leaves  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs.  They  are  of  a  heurt-fhaped  oval  fi- 
gure, of  a  thick  confifttnce,  and  a  ftrong  dark-green 
colour.  'Their  edges  are  (harply  ferrated,  and  they 
ftand  on  (hort  flrong  footrtalks.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  clufters  in  March. 
They  are  ©f  a  kind  of  greenifli- white  colour,  make  no 
fhow,  and  are  fucceeded  t>y  fmall  round  black  fjerries. 
There  are  alfo  three  -varieties  of  this  fpecies,  viz.  the 
ilex-leaved  phillyrea,  the  prickly  phillyrea,  and  the  olive 
phillyrea  with  flightly  ferrated  edges. 

3.  The  narrow-leaved  phillyrea  is  of  lower  growth, 
feldom  rifing  higher  than  8  or  10  feet.  The  branches 
are  few  and  flender,  and  they  alfo  are  beautifully  fpot- 
ted  with  grey  fpots.  The  leaves,  like  the  others,  ftand 
oppofite  by  pairs.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  fpear- 
ihaped,  and  undivided,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  of 
a  thick  confiftence.  Their  edges  are  entire,  and  they 
alfo  ftand  on  fliort  footftalks.  The  flowers,  hke  the 
others,  make  no  fhow.  They  are  whitifli,  and  grow 
in  clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches,  in  March ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  black  berries.  The 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  rofemary  phillyrea,  la- 
vender phillyrea,  ftriped  phiflyrea,  &c. 

This  vegetable  is  to  be  propagated  by  feeds  or 
fayeiis.  i.  By  feeds.  Thefe  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and 
fliould  be  fown  foon  after.  The  mould  muft  be  made 
iinc;  and  if  it  is  not  nuturally  fandy,  if  forae  drift  fand 
be  added,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  lyetter.  The  feeds  for 
the  moft  part  remain  until  the  fecond  fpring  before 
they  come  up ;  and  if  they  are  not  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  fome  will  coir.e  up  even  the  third  fpring 
«fter.    They  muft  be  fowa  about  aa  inch  deep ;  and 
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during. the  following  rummer  fhoiild  be  kept  clean  from  PhiTlyT«ftp 
vreeds.  After  they  are  come  up,  the  fame  care  muft 
be  obferved,  and  alfo  watering  in  dry  weather ;  and  if 
the  beds  are  hooped,  and  the  plants  fhaded  in  the  hot- 
teft  fcafon,  they  will  be  fo  "inuch  the  better  for  it. 
However,  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  muft  be 
hooped,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats  in  the  hardeft 
frofts,  othcrwife  there  will  be  danger  of  lofing  the 
whole  crop ;  for  thefe  trees,  though  they  are  very 
hardy  when  grown  tolerably  large,  are  rather  tender  . 
whilft  feedlings.  It  will  be  proper  to  let  rtrem  remain 
in  the  feed-beds  with  this  management  for  two  furh- 
mcrs  ;  and  then  waiting  for  the  firft  autumnal  rains, 
whether  in  September  ot  Oftober  (and  having  prepa- 
red a  fpot  of  ground),  they  ftiould  at  that  jundture  be 
planted  out,  and  this  will  occafion  them  immediately 
to  ftrike  root.  The  diftance  they  fhould  be  planted 
from  each  other  rreed  not  be  more  than  a  foot,  if  they 
are  not  defigned  to  remain  long  in  the  nurfery.  If 
there  is  a  probability  of  their  not  being  wanted  fof 
fome  years,  they  fliould  be  allowed  near  double  that  di- 
ftance; and  every  winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  fliould 
be  well  dug,  to  break  their  roots,  and  caufe  them  to 
put  out  frefh  fibres,  othcrwlfe  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  loft  when  brought  into  the  fhrubbery  quarters. 
2.  By  layers  they  will  eafily  grow.  The  autumn  ia 
the  beft  time  f(?r  this  operation,  and  the  young  fhoota 
are  fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  beft  way  of  layering  them 
is  by  making  a  flit  at  the  joint;  thou^^^h  they  will 
often  grow  well  by  a  twift  being  only  made.  When 
the  gardener  choofes  the  ir.ethod  of  twifting  a  young 
branch  for  the  layers,  he  mull  be  careful  to  twift  it 
about  a  joint  fo  as  only  to  bre  ik  the  bark  ;  for  if  it  is 
too  much  twilled,  it  will  die  from  that  time,  and  his 
expe<Sations  wlioUy  vaniih.  But  if  it  be  gently  twift- 
ed  with  art  and  care,  it  will  at  the  twilled  parts  be 
preparing  to  ftrike  root,  and  by  the  autumn  following, 
as  well  as  thofe  layers  that  had  been  flit,  will  have  good 
roots ;  the  ftrongeft  of  which  will  be  fit  for  planting 
where  they  are  wanted  to  remain,  whilft  the  weaker 
and  worft-rooted  layers  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  like  the  feedlings,  and  treated  accordingly. 

PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  wnter,  was  of  a  noble 
family  among  the  Jews,  and  fiouriflied  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  was  the  chief  of  an 
embaffy  fent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  the  Jews  againft  Apion,  who  was  fent  by  the 
Alexandrians  to  charge  them  with  negleAing  the  ho- 
nours due  to  Casfar.  Caligula,  ho  wever,  would  not 
allo^r  him  to  fpeak,  and  behaved  to  him  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  Philo  was  in  confiderable  danger  of  lofing  his 
life.  Others  again  tell  us  that  he  was  heard ;  but  that 
his  demands  were  refufed.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  and  then,  Eufebiua 
and  Jerome  inform  us,  he  became  acquainted  with  St 
Peter,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendfliip.  Pho* 
tins  adds,  that  he  became  a  Chriftian,  and  afterwards, 
from  fome  motive  of  refentment,  renounced  it.  Great 
part  of  this,  however,  is  uncertain,  for  few  believe  that 
St  Peter  was  at  Rome  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, if  he  ever  was  there  at  all. 

Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  made  very- 
great  progrcfs  in  eloquence  and  philofophy.  After 
the  fafhion  of  the  time,  he  cultivated,  like  many  of  hie 
natioa  and  faith,  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  whofe  prin- 
3  P  2  ciplei 
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PW.o,  ciples  he  fo  thoroughly  imbibed,  and  whofe  manner  he 
Philocle!'.  j-y  Imitated,  that  it  became  a  common  faying^ 
"  Aut  Plato  philonizat,  aut  Philo  platonizat."  Jofe- 
phus  fays,  he  was -a  mm  ''eminent  on  all  accounts 
and  Eufehius  defcribes  him,  "  copious  in  fpeech,  rich 
in  fentiments,  and  fubhmq^in  the  knowledge  of  holy 
•writ  "  He  was,  howeverf^fo  much  immerfed  in  phi 
lefophy,  particularly  the  Platonic,  that  he  neglefted  the 
Hebrew  lan.ruage,  ^nd  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  his  own 
people.  Sjaliger  fays,  that  Philo  '*  knew  no  more  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian." 
Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  not  fulhy  to  be  de- 
pended on,  in  what  rt-lates  to  the  manners  of  the  He- 
brews :"  and  Cudworth  goes  further;  for  "though 
a  Jew  by  nation  (fays  he),  he  was  yet  very  ignorant  of 
Jewiih  cuftoms."  Fabricius  thinks  differently  ;  for 
though  he  allows  fome  inadvertencies  and  errors  of 
Philo  with  regard  to  thefe  matters,  yet  he  does  not 
fee  a  fufficient  foundation  on  which  to  charge  fo  illu- 
ftrlous  a  dotlor  of  the  law  with  i|;noranje.  He  al- 
iows,  however,  that  Philo'*  pafTion  for  philofophy  had 
made  hi^n  more  than  half  a  Pagan  ;  for  it  led  him  to 
interpret  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  upon  Plato- 
nic ideas ;  and  to  admit  nothing  as  truly  interpreted 
which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  aca- 
demy. Befides,  this  led  him  farther;  Ive  turned  every 
tking  into  allegory,  and  deduced  thedarkeft  meanings 
from  the  plaineft  words.  This  moft  perniciqus  prac- 
tice Origen,  it  is  known,  Imitated,  and  expofed  himfelf 
by  it  to  the  feoffs  of  Celfus  and  of  Porphyry.  Philo's 
writings  abound  with  high  and  rayflical-,  new  and  fub- 
tile,  far-fetched  and  abllraAed,  notions ;  and  indeed 
the  doftrines  of  Plato  and  Mofes  are  fo  promifcuoufly 
blended,  that  it  ia  not  an  eafy  matter  to  affign  to 
each  his  principles.  There  are  certainly,  however,  ia 
his  works  many  excellent  things.  Though  he  is  con- 
tinually Platonifing  and  allegorifing  the  Scriptures, 
he  abounds  with  fine  fentiments  and  IciTons  of  morali- 
ty; and  his  morals  aie  rather  the  morals  of  a  Chriftian 
than  of  a  Jew.  Hiftory,  together  with  his  own  wri- 
tings, give  us  every  reafon  to  behevc  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  prudence,  conllancy,  and  virtue. 

His  works  were  firll  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Turne- 
bu8  at  Paris  1552.  A  Latin  tranflation  made  by  Gcle- 
nius  was  afterwards  added,  and  printed  feveral  times 
with  it.  The  Paris  edition  of  1640  in  folio  was  the 
befl;  for  a  whole  century  ;  which  made  Cotelerius  fay, 
that  *'  Philo  was  an  author  that  deferved  to  have  a  bet- 
ter text  a'nd  a  better  verlion."  In  1742,  a  handfome 
edition  of  his  work  was  publifhed  at  London  by  Dr 
Mangcy  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  which  is  certainly  prefer- 
able if  it  were  only  for  the  paper  and  print,  feut  it  is 
not  fo  good  a  one  as  Philo  deferves. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  dsfiroua  of  further  de- 
tails refpefting  this  celebrated  man  ;  we  refer  fuch 
therefore  to  TV^/^wj'j  ^ntiquUies,  Eufeb'ms's  Ecclejiajlical 
Bijlory^  St,  Jerome's  work  De  Scriptor'ibus  Ecclejiaflicisi 
Pabricius  Bibl.  Grace.  Cave-  Hlfi.  Liter,  and  Vol.  IL  of 
Monuments  of  the  Greek  Churcfx, 

PHiLOCLES,  an  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
during  the  Pcloponnefian  war.  He  recommended  to 
his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  fuch  of 
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the  enemies  as  were  taken,  that  they  might  be  ren-  Vh'i 
dered  unfit  for  fervicc.  His  plan  was  adopted  by  all 
the  ten  admirals  exc  ept  one  ;  but  their  expeftations  '^^''"'^ 
were  fruflr.ited,  and  inftead  of  being  conquerors  they 
vvere  totally  defeated  at  -^gofpotamos  by  Lyfander, 
and  Philoclea  was  puc  to  death  with  the  refl  of  hi* 
colleagues. 

PHILOCTE TES,  in  fabulous  hiOoy,  the  fon  of 
Paean,  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Hercu'ci  ;  who 
at  his  death  obliged  him  to  fwear  not  to  difcover  the 
place  where  his  afhes  were  interred,  and  prefcnted  him 
with  his  arrows  dipped  in  the  Hydra's  Hood.  The 
Greeks  at  the  ficge  of  Troy  being  informed  by  ar> 
oracle  that  they  could  never  take  chat  city  without 
thofe  fatil  arrows,  went  to  Philoftetes,  and  inliitcd 
upon  his  dilcovering  where  he  had  left  his  frieud;  whea 
Philoctetes,  to  evade  the  guilt  cf  perjury,  let  them 
know  where  Hercules  was  intombed,  by  damping  up- 
on the  place  :  but  he  was  punilhcd  for  the  violation  oi 
his  oa!;h,  by  dropping  an  arrow  upon  that  foot; 
which,  alter  giving  him  great  agony,  wns  at  length 
cured  by  Macaon.  He  was  afterwards  taken  by  Ulyf- 
fes  to  the  ficge  of  Troy,  wiiere  he  killed  Paris  with 
one  of  his  ai  rows. 

PHiLOL  iUS,  of  Crotona,  was  a  celel)rated  phi- 
lofopher  of  antiquity,  of  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras, 
to  whom  that  philofopher's  Go/den  Ftrjh  have  been 
afcribed.  He  made  the  heavens  his  principal  objeft  of 
contemplation  ;  and  has  been  idly  (a;  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  true  fyftem  of  t!ie  world  which 
Copernicus  afterwards  revived,  i'hi.i  maie  Bullialdus 
place  the  n.ime  of  Philolaus  at  the  head  of  two  works, 
written  to  ilhillrate  and  confirm  that  fyftem. 

"  He  was  (fays  Dr  Enfield)  a  difciple  of  Archytas,  ^^^.^ 
and  flourillied  in  the  time  of  Plato,  it  was  from  him  Pijiiufopi 
that  Plato  purchafed  the  written  records  of  thePytha- 
goi-ean  fytkm,  contrary  to  an  exprefs  oath  taken  by 
the  focicty  of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  themfelves  to 
keep  fecret  the  mylltries  of  their  fcft.  It  is  probable, 
that  among  thefe  books  were  the  writings  of  'PimaiuSj^ 
upon  which  Plato  formed  the  dialogue  which  bore  his 
name.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Philolaus  was  one  of  the 
perfons  who  efcaped  from  the  houfe  which  was  burned 
by  Cylon,  during  the  life  of  Pythagoras  ;  but  this  ac- 
count cannot  be  correct.  Philolaus  was  contemporary, 
with  Piato,  and  therefore  certainly  not  with  Pythago- 
ras. Interfering  in  affairs  of  (late,  he  fell  a  iacritica 
to  political  jealoufy. 

"Philolaus  treated  the  doftrineof  nattjre  with  great 
fubtlety,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  great  obfcuriiy  ;. 
referring  every  thing  that  exifls  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. He  taught,  that  reafon,  improved  by  mathe- 
matical learning,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things  ;  that  the  whole  world  con.^ 
{\k%  of  infinite  and  finite  ;  that  number  fubfiffs  by  it- 
felf,  and  is  the  chain  which  by  its  power  fullaina  the 
eternal  frame  of  things ;  that  the  Monad  is  not  the 
fole  principle  of  all  things,  but  that  the  Binary  is  oe- 
ccffary  to  furnifli  materials  from  which  all  fubfequent 
numbers  may  be  produced ;  that  the  world  is  one 
whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten 
celeftial  fpheres  revolve,  heaven,  the  fun,  the  planets, 

the 


(a)  We  fay  idly^  bcc^ife  there  is  uadoubted  evi^gicfi  that  Pythagoras  learned  that  fyftem  ia  Egyp^^ 
See  Philosophy. 
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PhUolaus.  the  eartti,  and  the  moon  ;  that  the  fun  has  a  vitreous 
^■'  »  furface,  whence  the  fire  diffufed  through  the  world  is 
reflefted,  rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is  re- 
flefted  vifible  ;  that  all  things  are  preferved  in  harmo- 
ny by  the  law  of  neceffity ;  and  that  the  world  is  liabde 
to  dettrudion  both  by  fire  and  by  water.    From  this 


fummary  of  the  doflrine  of  Philolaus  it  appears  pro-  PhiIolau» 
table,  that,  following  Timxus,  whofe  writings  he  pof-       »  ^ 
feffec!,  he  fo  far  departed  from  the  Pythagorean  fyttem 
as  to  conceive  two  independent  principles  in  nature,  God 
and  Matter,  and  that  it  was  from  the  fame  fourcc  that 
Plato  derived  his  dodrine  upon  thisfubject." 


PHILOLOGY. 


Defiaition. 


P 


iHILOLOGY  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek 
words  f  -^  i  and  '^^/-^f,  and  imports  "  the  defire  of 
inveftigTtinrr  the  properties  and  affe(^l;ions  of  ivvrds." 
The  faires  of  Greece  were,  in  the'moft  ancient  times, 
denominated  ^  'f''>  that  is,  'wife  men. .  Pythagoras  re- 
nounced this  pompous  appcUationj  and  alTumed  the 
more  humble  title  of  9<>^o-'?of,  that  is,  a  lover  of  tvife 
men.  The  learned  Greeks  were  afterwards  called  phi- 
lofuphers  ;  and  in  piocefs  of  time,  in  imitiition  of  this 
epithet,  the  word  philolnger  was  adopted,  to  import  "  5i 
man  deeply  vcrfed  in  languages,  etymoloiry,  antiqui- 
ties, &c."  Hence  the  \.t\  n\  philology ,  whith  denotes 
the  fcience  that  we  propofe  briefly  to  difcufs  in  the 
following  article. 

Though  philology,  in  its  original  import,  denoted 
only  the  Audy  of  words  and  language,  it  gradually  ac- 
quired a  much  more  extenfive,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
2       much  more  ufeful,  as  vvell  as  more  exalted,  fignification. 
Objeds  and  It  comprehended  the  ftudy  of  grammar,  criticifm,  ety- 

uies  ot  phi-j^oloffv,  the  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  antiqui- 
ioloe'V.         •  I   •  1  1  •         1    ■  • 

ties  ;  and,  m  a  word,  every  thing  relating  to  ancitnt 

manners,  lawSj  rtliglon,  government,  language,  &c. 
In  this  enlarged  fenfe  of  the  word,  philology  becomes 
a  ftience  of  the  greatell  utility  ;  opens  a  wi.ie  field  of 
intelleftual  invcltigrtion  ;  and  indeed  calls  for  a  rrore 
intenfe  exertion  of  induitiy,.and  multifarious  erudition, 
than  moft  of  thofe  departments  of  literature  which 
cuitomhath  dignified  with  more  high-founding  names. 
It  is  indeed  apparent,  that,  without  the  aid  of  philo- 
logical ftudies,  it  is  impofTible,  upon  many  occafions-, 
to  develope  the  origin  of  nations;  to  trace. their  pri- 
mary frame  and  conftitntion  ;  to  difcover  their  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  laws,  religion,  government,  language, 
progrefs  in  arts  and  arms ;  or  to  learn  by  what  men 
and  what  meafures  the  mcft  celebrated  ftates  of  an- 
tiquity Tofe  into  grandeur  and  confideration.  The 
ftudy  of  hiflory,  fo  eminently  ufeful  to  the  legiflator, 
the  divine,  the  mihtary  man,  the  lawyer,  the  philofa- 
pher,  and  the  private  gentleman  who  wlOies  to  emp  loy 
his  learned  leifure  in  a  manner  honourable  and  impro- 
ving to  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  his  country,  will  con- 
tribute very  little  towards  enlightening  the  mind  with- 
out the  aid  of  philological  refearches.  For  thefe  rea- 
fbns  we  lhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  various  branch- 
es of  that  ufeful  fcience  as  fully  and  as  intelligibly  as 
the  nature'of  the  prefent  undertaking  will  permit. 
Moft  of  the  branches  of  philology  have  been  already 
Objcit  of  canvaffed  under  the  various  heads  of  Criticism,  Exy- 
this  article..  MO  LOGY,  Grammar,  Language,  &c.  There  fiillie- 
maina  one  part,  which  has  been  either  flightly  touched 
upon,  or  totally  omitted,  under  the  foregoing  topics 
we  mean,  the  nature  and  complexion  of  molt  of  the 
oriental  tongues ;  as  alfo  fome  of  the  radical  dialects 
of  the  languages  of  the  welt.   As.  we  would  wiliiDgly 


gratify  our  readers  of  every  defcriptton  to  the  utmoU 
of  our  power,  we  (hail  endeavour  in  this  place  to  com- 
municate to  them  as  much  information  upon  chat  fub- 
jecl  as  the  extent  of  our  reading,  and  the  hmits  pre- 
fcribed  one  fingle  article,  will  permit. 

Before  we  encer  upon  this  fubje6t,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  fill  our  psges  with  a- 
tedious,  uninterefting,  catalogue  of  barbarous  langua- 
ges, fpoken  by  fjvage  and  incon.fiderable  tribes,  of 
which  little,  or  perhaps  nothing,  more  is  known 
th;:n  barely  their  names.  Such  an  enumeration  would 
fwell  the  article  without  communicating  one  fingle  new- 
idea  to  the  reader's  antecedent  ftock.  We  fhall  there- 
fore confine  our  inquiries  to  fuch  languages  as  have 
been  ufed  by  confiderabie  ftates  and  focieties,  and 
which  of  confequence  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
celebrity  in  the  regions  of  the  eaft.  ^ 

What  was  the  antediluvian  language,  or  whether  it  Variety  of 
was  divided  into  a  variety  of  dialeds  as  at  this  day, dialeds  bc» 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  analogy  ;  ^"cljelu^e* 
thefewiil  lead  us  to  believe,  that  whatever  might  have  ' 
been  the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  if  human 
nature  was  then  conftituted  as  it  is  at  prefent,  a  great 
variety  of  dialeds  muft  of  neccffity  have  fprung  up 
in  the  fpace  of  near  2000  years,    if  we  adopt  the  Mo- 
faic  account  of  the  antediluvian  events,  we  muft  admit 
that  the  dtfcendants  of  Cain  for  fome  ages  lived  fe- 
parated  from  thofe  of  Seth.    Their  manner  of  Hfe, 
their  religious  ceremonieis,  their  laws,  their  form  of 
government,  were  probably  different,  and  thefe  cir- 
cumliances  would  of  courfe  produce  a  variety  in  their 
language.    The  pofterity  of  Cain  were  an  inventive 
race.    They  found  out  the  art  of  metallurgy,  mufic, 
and  fome  think  of  weaving;  and  in  all  probability 
many  other  articles  conducive  to  the  eafe  and  accommo-' 
dation  of  life  were  the  produce  of  their  ingenuity. 
A  people  of  this  character  muft  have  paid  no  fmall  re-       5  - 
gard  to  their  words  and  modes  of  exprtffion.  Where^e-'P'^ciallT- 
ever  mufic  is  cultivated,  language  will  naturally  be       Children  of' 
proved  and  rehned.    When  new  inventiyns  are  intro-Qj^jQ^ 
duced,  a  new  race  of  words  and  phrafes  of  necefiity 
fpring  up,  correfponding  £0  the  recent  ftock  of  ideas 
to  be  intimated.    Befides^  among  an  inventive  race  of 
people,  new  vocabka  would  be  continually  fabricated, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  primitive 
language,,  which  was  probably  fcanty  in  words,  and 
its  phrafeology  unpolifhed».  The  Cainites,  then,  among 
their  other  improvements,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  neglefted  the  cultivation  of  language. 

Many  conjeftures  have  been  hazarded  both  by  an^ 
cicnt  and  modern  authors  with  refpeft  to  the  origin  of 
writing;  an  art  nearly  conneAed  with  that  of  fpeaking* 
According  to  Pliny*,  **  the  A ffyrian  letters  had  al- *  Kat.  h-pa 
ways  cxiftcd  J  fome  imagined  that  letters  had  been  in#hb  v.i. 
3  vented 
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Hiftoiyrtf  vented  by  tlie  Egyptian  Mercury  ;  otWs  afcrib«dtTie 
— V— '  honour  of  the  invention  to  the  Syrians."  The  truth 
Ori'^in  of  ^^^"^^  ^°  '^^»  that  ktters  were  an  antediluvian  invention, 
-Vfrhiag.  preferved  among  the  Chaldeans  or  Afiyrians,  who 
were  the  immediate  defcendants  of  Noah,  and  inhabi- 
ted thofe  very  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  ark  refted,  and  where  thr.t  patriarch  afterwards 
fixed  his  refidence.  This  circumftance,  we  think,  af- 
fords a  flrong  prefumption  that  the  ufe  of  leccers  was 
;known  before  the  deluge,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Af- 
fyrians  and  Chaldeans  by  Nvjah  their  progenitor,  or 
at  leaft  by  their  immediate  anceftors  of  his  family.  If, 
then,  the  art  of  writing  was  an  antediluvian  invention, 
v/e  think  that  in  all  probabih'ty  it  originated  among 
'the  pollerity  of  Cain. 

The  defcendants  of  Setb,  according  to  the  oriental 
tradition,  were  chiefly  addifted  to  agriculture  and 
tending  of  cattle.  They  devoted  a  great  part  of  their 
time  to  the  excrclfes  of  piety  and  devotion.  From  this 
circumftance  they  came  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  the  (a)  Jons  of  God.  According  to  this  dcfcription, 
the  Sethitcs  were  a  fimple  (u),  unimproved  race  of 
j-.eopIe  till  they  mingled  with  the  race  of  Cain;  after 
wliich  period  they  at  once  adopted  the  improvements 
and  the  vices  of  that  wicked  family. 

It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  all  the  defcen- 
dants of  Selh,  without  exception,  mingled  with  the 
Cairites.  That  family  of  which  Noah  was  defcended 
liad  not  incorporated  with  the  race  of  Cain  :  it  was, 
according  to  the  facred  hiftorian,  lineally  defcended 
from  Scth,  and  had  preferved  the  worfhip  of  the  true 
Ood,  when,  it  is  probable,  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind had  apoftatifed  and  become  idolaters  (c).  Along 
with  the  true  religion,  the  progenitors  of  Noali  had 
jjreferved  that  fimplicity  of  manners  and  equability  of 
character  which  had  diftin^^uiflied  their  remote  an- 
ceftorF.  Agriculture  and  rearing  cattle  had  been  their 
favourite  occupations.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
:patriarch  Noah,  immediattly  "  after  the  deluge,"  be- 
came a  hu&i'.ndman,  and  "planted  a  vineyard."  The 
choft  n  patriarchs,  who  doubtlefs  imitated  their  pious  an- 
ceftors, were  ftiepherds,  and  employed  in  rearing  2nd 
tending  cattle.  Indeed  there  are  ftrong  prefumptions 
that  che  Chaldeans,  Aflyrians,  Syrians,  Canagnites, 
and  Arabians,  in  the  earlieft  ages  followed  the  fame 
profeffion. 

From  this  dcduflion,  we  imagine  it  is  at  leaft  pro- 
bable, that  the  anceftors  of  Noah  perfifted  in  the  ob- 
'icrvauce  of  the  fame  fimplicity  of  manners  which  had 
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been  handed  down  from  Adam  to  Set'h,  aad  from  him  I^anguaf e. 

to  Enoch,  Methufelah,  Lamech,  and  from  this  lad  to   yr~-^ 

Noah.  ^  According  both  to  fcripture  and  tradition, 
innovations  were  the  province  of  the  Cainites,  while 
the  defcen  '.ants  of  Seth  adhered  te  the  primitive  and 
truly  p  itriarchal  inftitutions 

If  thefe  premifes  are  allowed  the  merit  of  probabi-The  origi- 
lity,  we  may  juflly  infer  that  the  language  of  Noah,  ^'  Jlan- 
whatever  it  was,  differed  very  little  from  that  of  A- ^'-^^^^  I?""'' 
dam  (D);  and  that  if  it  is  poflible  to  afcertain  the[h7family 
laHguage  of  the  former,  that  of  the  latter  will  of  from  which, 
courfe  be  difcovercd.    We  fhall  then  proceed  to  throw  >>f>)ah 
together  a  few  obfervationa  relating  to  the  language  ^t'''""^' 
of  Noah,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  therafelves. 
Wc  believe  it  will  be  fuperfluous  to  fuageft,  that  our 
intention  in  the  courfe  of  this  dedudiion,  is,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  trace  the  origin  ;md  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  to  try  to  difcover  whether  that  language, 
or  any  of  its  lifter  dialeds,  may  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  original  language  of  mankind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dialed  of  Noah  and 
his  family,  that  fame  dialed,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  muft  have  obtained,  without  any  alteration, 
till  the  era  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. — 
Upon  this  occafion  a  dreadful  convulfion  took  place: 
the  language  of  mankind  was  confounded,  and  Jiien 
were  fcatter€d  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  ea^'th,  g 

How  far  this  cataftrophc  (e)  extended,  is  not  the  Confufioj» 
bufinefs  of  the  prefent  inquiry  to  determine.  One^^'^e 
thing  is  certain  beyond  all  controverfy,  namely,  that  Bat 
th€  languages  of  all  the  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  population  were  but  flightly  affeded  by  its 
influence.  A  very  judicious  writer  has  obferved  *,  that*  strahs, 
300(^yecrs  after,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  ex- 
hibited a  very  ftrong  refemblance  of  cognation,  in 
their  language ^  m?ir\n<ir  of  living,  and  the  lineaments  of 
their  bodies.    At  the  fame  time  he  obferves,  that  the 
refemblance  in  all  thofe  particulars  was  mofi  remark- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  Mefopotamia."  This 
obfervation,  with  refpeft  to  language,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  vonched  by  every  one  of  our  readers- who  has  • 
acquired  fven  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  languages 
current  in  thofe  quarters,  at  a  very  early  period. 

It  appear?,  then,  that  the  languages  of  the  Arme- 
nians, Syrians,  Affyrians,  Arabians,  and  probably  of 
the  Chanaanim,  did  not  fuffer  materially  by  the  cor- 
fufion  of  tongues.  This  obfervation  may,  we  ima- 
gine, be  extended  to  many  of  the  dialefts  (f)  fpoken 
by  the  people  who  fettled  in  thofe  countries  not  far  di- 

ftant 


(a)  From  this  paffage  (Gen.  ch.  vi.  ver.  2.)  mifundcrftood,  originated  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  conneftion 
between  angels  and  mortal  women.  See  Jofeph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  1.  cap.  4.  Sec  Eufeh.  Chron.  lib.  i.  All  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  almoft  without  exception,  adopted  this  foolifli  notion.  See  alfo  Philo.  Jud.  p.  198.  cd. 
Turn,  Paris  1552. 

(b)  The  orientals,  however,  affirm  that  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edr'is,  was  the  inventor  of  aftronomy. 

(c)  We  think  it  highly  probable  that  idolatry  was  cftabliftied  before  the  flood  ;  becaufe  it  prevriiled  almoft 
immediately  after  that  cataftrophe.    See  Polytheism. 

(d)  For  the  firft  language  communicated  to  Adam,  fee  the  article  on  Language  ;  alfo  Shenciford's  ConneB. 
"Vol.  I.  1.  ii.  p.  HI.  etfeq. 

(e)  Jofephus  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  tell  us,  that  the  number  of  languages  produced  by  the  confu- 
lion  of  tongues  was  72  j  but  this  is  a  mere  rabbinical  legend. 

(f  )  The  languages  of  the  Medes,  Perfians,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  very  much  refembled  each  other  in 
original  complexion  j  and  «I1  kad  a  ftrong  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  &c.   Sec  Walton'* 

Froleg.i 
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Wlftory  of  il^nt  from  tht  region  where  the  facred  hiftorian  has 
fixed  the  original  feat  of  mankind  after  the  drluge. 
The  inference  then  is,  that  if  Noah  and  his  family 
fpoke  the  original  language  of  Adam,  as  they  moft 
prol-ably  did,  the  judgment  which  affefted  the  confu- 
fion  of  tongues  did  not  produce  any  confiderahle  al- 
teration  in  the  language  of  fuch  of  the  defcendants 
of  Noah  as  fettled  near  the  region  where  that  pa- 
triarch ha-d  fixed  his  refidence  after  he  quitted  tke 
9  ark. 

Only  a  part  But  fuppofing  the  changes  of  language  produced 
of  mardund  cataitrophe  at  the  building  of  the  tower  as 

tufl^ngthe  confiderable  as  has  ever  been  imagined,  it  does  not, 
tower,  after  all,  appear  certain  that  all  mankind  without  ex- 
ception were  engaged  in  this  impious  projeft.  If  this 
afifertion  fhould  be  well  founded,  the  confequencc  will 
be,  thnt  there  was  a  chofen  race  who  did  not  engage 
in  that  enterprife.  If  there  was  fuch  a  family,  fo- 
ciety,  or  body  of  men,  it  will  follow,  that  this  family, 
fociety,  &c.  retained  the  language  of  its  great  anceftor 
without  change  or  variation.  That  fach  a  family  did 
aftually  exifl,  is  highly  probable,  for  the  following 
reafoni : 

•  I.  We  think  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  Ham, 
upon  the  heavy  curfe  denounced  upon  him  by  his  fa- 
ther Xi  retired  from  his  brethren,  and  fixed  his  re- 
fidence elfewhere.  Accordingly,  we  find  his  defcen- 
dants  fcattcred  far  and  wide,  at  a  very  great  diftance 
from  the  Gordyoean  mountains,  where  the  ark  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  havv"  relied  immediately  after  the 
'flood.  Some  of  them  we  find  in  Chaldea>,  others  in 
Arabia  Felix,  others  in  Ethiopia  (g),  others  in  Ca- 
naan, and  others  in  Egypt ;  and,  finally,  multitudes 
fcattered  over  all  the  coalt  of  Africa.  Between  thofe 
countries  were  pLinted  many  colonies  of  Shemites,  in 
Elam,  AfTyria,  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.  We  find,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  defcendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  fet- 
tled, in  a  great  degree,  contiguous  to  each  other.  This 
difperfion  of  the  Hamitcs,  irregular  as  it  is,  can 
fcarce,  we  think,  have  been  accidental ;  it  mull  have 
been  owing  to  fome  uncommon  caufe,  and  none  feems 
more  probable  than  that  afligned  above.  If,  then, 
the  defcendants  of  Hatn  feparated  early,  and  took  dif- 
ferent routs,  as  from  their  pofterior  fituations  it  ap- 
pears they  did,  they  could  not  all  be  prefcnt  at  the 
buik'.ing  of  the  tower. 

2.  It  Is  not  probable  that  the  defcendants  of  Shem 
not  the'de-  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  fince  we  find  that 
fcendaots  they  were  not  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
of  Shem.  garth.  The  children  of  Shem  were  [j  Elam,  Alhur, 
^  Chap  X.  Arphaxad,  Lu.l,  and  Aram.  Elam  fettled  near  the 
'vcrfe  %%.    mouth  of  the  river  Tigris,  in  the  country  which,  by 
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Gentile  writer?,  was  called  JLlymais.  Above  him,  on  Language* 
the  fame  river,  l:iy  the  demefnc  of  Afhur  on  the  we-  '"—"v 
ftern  fide.  In  like  manner,  upon  the  fame  river,  above 
him  was  fituated  Aram,  who  poffelTed  the  country  of 
Aramea ;  and  oppofite  to  him  was  Arphaxad,  or  Ar- 
baces  or  Aibaches,  and  his  country  was  denomina- 
ted-<^r^/'a(:^?VzV.  Lnd,  as  fome  think,  fettled  in  Ly- 
dia,  among  the  fop.s  ol-  Japhet ;  but  this  opinion  feems 
to  be  without  foundation  (h).  Here,  then,  there  is 
difperfion,  but  fuch  as  muft  have  originated  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  The  Four,  or  rather  the  five^  bro- 
thers, all  fettled  contiguous,  without  being  fcattered 
abroad  upon  the  fate  of  the  whole  earth,  Befides,  there 
was  no  confufion  of  hngu'ige  among  thefe  tribes  : 
they  continued  to  ufe  one  and  the  fame  Hp  through 
many  fuecee(3ing  generations.  jj- 

From  thefe  circumltances,  it  appears  that  the  po  The  lan- 
fterity  of  Shem  were  not  invelved  in  the  guilt  of  the su^grc-'^f 

builders  of  the  tower,  and  of  cenfequence  did  not  un- ^  P*"^'" 

1  lerv(*(l  in 

dergo  their  punifhment.    If,  then,  the  language  of  tjig  f^^mi- 

the  Shetnites  was  not  confounded  upon  the  eredion  ly  of  Shciiii, 

of  the  tower,  the  prefumption  is,  that  they  retained 

the  langu:ige  of  Noah,  which,  in  all  probability,  v/as 

that  of  Adam     Some  dialeftical  differences  would  in 

procefs  of  time  creep  in,  but  the  rvidical  iabric  of  the 

language  would  remain  unaltered. 

3.  The  pofl;frity  of  Shem  appear  in  general  to  have 
cultivated  the  paftoral  life.    "1  hey  imitated  the  ftyle- 
of  living  adopted  by  the  antediluvian  pofterity  of 
Seth.    No  fooner  had  Noah  defcended  from  the  ark» . 
than  he  became  IJh  ha  Adamah^  a  man  of  the  earth  ;. 
that  is,  a  hulbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard.  We 
find  that  fome  ages  after,  Laban  the  Syrian  had  flocks 
and  herds  ;  and  thr.t  the  chief  wealth  of  the  patri- 
arch Abraham  and  his  children  confiftejl  in  their 
flocks  and  herds.    Even  his  Gentile  defcendants,  the 
Ifhmaelites  and  Midianites,  feem  to  have  followed  the 
fame  occupation.    But  people  of  this  profeflion  are 
feldom  given  to  changes  :  their  wants  are  few,  and  of 
confequence  they  are  under  few  or  no  temptations  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  track.  This  circumftance  ren- 
ders it  probable,  that  the  language  of  Noah,  the  fame 
with  that  of  Adam,  was  preferved  with  little  varia-  t%. 
tion  among  the  defcendants  of  Arphaxad  down  to  A- down  to 
braham.  Abraham»- 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  Ham,  upon  the  curfe 
denounced  againft  him  by  his  father,  very  probably 
left  the  fociety  of  his  other  brothers,  and  emigrated 
elfewhere,  as  Cain  had  done  in  the  antediluvian  world. 
There  is  a  tradition  ftill  current  in  the  Eaft,  and  which 
was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Chrlftian  fathers  ( i),  that 
Noah,  in  the  930th  year  of  his  life,  by  divine  appoint- 
4-  ment. 


Proleg.  ;  Gala's  Court  of  the  Gent.  vol.  i.  1.  t.  ch.  11.  page  70.  et  feq.  ;  Boch.  Plxilec  and  Chanaan  pajf.  To 
thefe  we  miy  add  the  Greek  language,  as  will  appear  more  fully  below. 

(g)  Jofephub  informs  us,  that  all  the, nations  of  Afia  called  the  Ethiopians  Cujblm,  I.  I.  cap.  7. 

(h)  7  he  ancient  name  of  Lydia  was  Maonia.  See  Strabo  Cafaub  1.  i  p^ge  586.  chap.  7.  Rhod.  577. 
The  Lydians  were  celebrated  for  inventing  games;, on  which  account  they  were  nicknamed  by  the  jEolian 
Greeks '•"-f",  Lydt  or  Ludi,  from  the  Hebrew  -wonh  lut%,  ludere,  iUudere^  deridere.  We  find  (Ezek.  chap, 
xxvii.  ver.  10.)  the  men  of  Elam  and  the  men  of  Eud  joined  in  the  defence  of  Tyre;  which  feems  to. 
intim  ate,  that- the  Elamites  and  Ludim  were  neighbours.  If  this  was  adually  the  cafe,  then  Lud  fettled  ia 
the  fame  quarter  with  his  brothers. 

(i)  Epiph  vol.  i.  pag.  5.  ibidi  pag.  709.  where  our  learned  readers  will  obferve  fome  palpable  errors  about 
Mbittocoruro,  £(C.   £ufeb.  Chron.  pag.  10.  SyQceUuS;  pag.  851,  Cedrenud)  Chron*  Pafch* 
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^fl'^"^^.  "^g"t>  <J'cl>  I'n  the  moft  formal  manner,  divide  the 
*  whole  terraqueous  globe  among  his  three  fons,  obli- 
ging t-hem  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  ftand  by 
the  decifion.  Upon  this  happened  a  migration  at  the 
birth  of  Peleg,  th  't  is,  about  three  centuries  after  the 
flood.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Nimrod  the  arch-rebel  difre- 
garded  this  pnrtitie^n,  and  encroached  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  AHiur,  which  occafioned  the  firft  war  after 
the  flood. 

The  Greeks  had  acquired  fome  idea  of  this  parti- 
tion, v^'hich  they  fuppofed  to  have  been  between  Ju- 
^  Ca!ymach.-pher Neptune,  and  Pluto,    Plato  feems  to  have 
Jffym.        heard  bf  it  (:k)  :  "  For  (fays  he)  the  gods  of  old  ob- 
^ora.^  M  'tained  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth,  according  to 
their  different  allotments.    This  was  effefied  without 
any  contention^  for  they  took,  poffefiion  of  their  (eve- 
ral  province*  in  a  fair  and  amicable  way,  by  lot." 
§  yint.  jfj/"'.  JofephuR^,  in  hia  account  of  the  difperfion  of  mankind, 
lib.  1,  c.  5.  plainly  infinuates  a  divftie  deftination  ;  and  Philo  Ju- 
.dai8(  L)  was  of  the  fame  opinion  before  him. 

In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  fons  of 
Shem  polfefled  themfelves  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  pages :  the  pofterity  of  Japhet  had 
fpread  themfelves  towards  the  north  and  weft  ;  bat  the 
Hamites,  who  had  fcparated  from  their  brethren  in 
-confequence  of  the  curfe,  not  choofing  to  retire  to 
-their  quarters,  which  were  indeed  very  diftant  from 
the  place  where  the  ark  refted,  feized  upon  the  land 
©f  Canaan  (m).  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  fuggefled 
by  fome  malicious  fplrits,  that  the  aged  patriarch  was 
sealing  partially,  when  he  alligned  Ham  and  his  po- 
fterity a  quarter  of  the  world  to  inhabit  not  only  re- 
mote from  the  centre  of  population,  but  likewife  fe- 
queftered  from  the  reft  of  mankind  (n). 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  chillren  of  Hsm  removed 
eaftwardj'and  at  length  defcending  from  the  Cardu- 
chesn  or  Gordyjean  mountains,  dire6led  their  courfe 
weftward,  and  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar,  which 
had  been  polTelfed  by  the  Afliurim  ever  fince  the  era 
of  the  firft  migration  at  the  birth  of  Peleg.  The  fa- 
cred  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  fpeech  that  in  jour- 
neying from  the  caft,  they  lighted  upon  the  plain  of 
bhinar,  and  dwelt  there.  In  this  paflage  we  find  no 
particular  people  fpeclfied  ^  but  as  we  find  Nimrod, 
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ne  of  the  defcendants  of  Ham,  fettled  in  that  coun-  Langeage, 
try,  we  are  fure  th  .t  they  were  the  offspring  of  that  v 
patriarch.    It  would  not,  we  think,  be  eafy  to  affign 
a  reafon  how  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham  came 
to  plant  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  fons  of  Shem  by  any 
other  means  but  by  -violence. 

It  is  indeed  generally  fuppofed,  that  Nimrod,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  the  children  of  Ham,  made  war 
•upon  A(hur,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  of  Shi-  13 
nar  ;  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  Tlie  tower 
the  beginning  of  which  was  Bat.el :  that  this  chief,  ["^.^^^^^ 
fupported  by  all  thetuHiites,  and  a  great  number  of^he  chit 
apoftates  from  the  family  of  Shem  and  Japhet  who dren  of 
had  joined  him,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  divine  ordi-fiani. 
nance  by  the  mouth  of  Noah,  with  refpeft  to  the  par- 
tition of  the  earth  ;  and  that  he  and  his  adherents 
were  the  people  who  erecfted  che  celebrated  tower,  in 
confequence  of  a  refolution  which  they  had  formed  to 
keep  together,  without  repairing  to  the  quarters  af* 
figned'them  by  the  detomination  of  Heaven.  This 
was  the  crime  which  brought  down  the  judgment  of 
the  Almighty  upon  them,  by  which  they  were  fcat- 
tered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.    The  main 
body  of  the  children  of  Shem  and  Japhet  were  net 
engaged  in  this  impious  undertaking  ;  their  language, 
therefore,  was  not  confounded,  nor  were  they  them- 
felves fcattered  abroad.    Their  habitations  were  con- 
tiguous ;  thofe  of  the  Shemites  towards  the  centre  of 
Afia  ;  the  dwellings  of  Japhet  were  extended  towards 
the  north  and  north-weft  ;  and  the  languages  of  both 
thefe  families  continued  for  many  ages  without  the 
leaft  variation,  except  what  time,  climalc,  laws,  reli- 
gion, new  inventions,  arts,  fciences,  and  commerce-, 
&c.  will  produce  in  every  tongue  in  a  fucceflion  of 
years. 

The  general  opinion  then  was,  that  none  but  the 
progeny  of  Ham  and  their  aflbciatea  were  prefent  at 
the  building  of  the  tower,  and  that  they  only  fufflted 
by  the  judgment  (o)  confequent  upon  that  attempt. 
There  are  even  among  the  Pagans  fome  allufions  to 
the  divjfion  of  the  world  among  the  three  fona  of 
Noah.  Many  of  the  learned  have  imagined  that  this 
patriarch  was  Saturn  ;  and  that  his  three  fons  were 
Jupiter,  Neptunej  and  P-luto^  as  has  beea  obferved 
above. 

Bero- 


(k)  Critias,  vol.  3.  pag.  109.  Serr.  Apnllodoras  mentions  a  time  when  the  gods  refpeAlvely  feleded  par» 
ticular  cities  and  regions,  which  they  were  to  take  under  their  peculiar  protedion. 

(l)  JL.  10.  p.  236.  Turn.  Paris  1552.  We  have  a  plain  allufion  to  this  diftribution  (Deut.  ch.  xxxit. 
Ver.  7.)  "  When  the  moft  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  feparated  the  fons  of  A- 
dam,  he  fets  the  bounds  of  the  people,  accOTdinof  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Ifrael ;  for  the  Lord's  por- 
tion is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  From  this  paflage  it  appears,  that  the  whole  was 
arranged  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  cxprefsly  referved  for  the  childrcft 
of  Ifrael,  St  Paul,  Ads  ch.  xvii.  ver.  26.  fpeaks  of  this  divine  arrangement,  "  God  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  determined  the  bounds  of  their  ha* 
bitation." 

(m)  The  ark,  according  to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  refted  upon  mount  Ararat  in  Armenia. 

(n)  We  think  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Noah,  well  knowing  the  wickednefs  of  the  family  of 
Ham,  and  efpecially  their  inclination  to  the  idolatry  of  the  antediluvians,  might  aftually  intend  to  feparate 
them  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 

(o)  Some  learned  men  have  imagined  that  this  confufion  of  language,  which  the  Hebrew  calls  of  Llp^  wa« 
only  a  temporary  failure  of  pronunciation,  which  was  afterwards  removed.  This  they  are  led  to  conclude, 
^rora  the  agreemeat  of  the  languages  of  thefe  people  in  after  time«. 
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liflory  of  Berdfus  *,  in  hh  hiftory  of  the  Babylonians,  in- 
foriTvs  UR,  that  Ncah,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Baris  or 
Luban,  where  the  ark  rcfted,  gave  his  children  their 
laft  inftrudions,  and  then  vanifhed  out  of  fight.  It  is 
now  f^[eneraily  believed  that  the  Xithrufus  of  Berofus 
was  Noah.  EupoIen\u8  f ,  another  Heathen  writer, 
tells  us,  that  the  city  Babel  was  firft  founded,  and 
afterwards  the  celebrated  tower;  both  which  were  built 
by  feme  of  thofe  people  who  efcaped  the  deluge.  They 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  who  in  after  times  were  ex- 
hibited under  the  name  of  giants.  The  tower  was 
at  length  ruined  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and 
thofe  giants  vnere  fcattered  over  the  whole  earth.'* 
This  quotation  plainly  intimates,  that  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  only  the  rafcally  mob  of  the 
Hamites,  and  their  apoftate  aflbciates,  were  engaged  in 
this  daring  enterprize. 

Indeed  it  can  never  be  fuppofed  that  Shem,  if  he 
was  alive  at  that  period,  as  he  certainly  was,  would 
co-operale  in  fuch  an  ahfurd  and  impious  unc^ertaking. 
That  devout  patriarch,  we  think,  would  rather  em- 
ploy his  influence  and  authority  to  divert  his  defcend- 
ants  from  an  attempt  which  he  knew  was  undertaken 
in  contradidion  to  an  exprefs  ordinance  of  Heaven  : 
and  it  is  furely  very  little  probable  that  Elam,  Aftiur, 
Arphaxad,  and  Aram,  would  join  thnt  impious  con- 
federacy, in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrances  of  their 
father. 

The  building  of  the  tower,  according  to  the  mod 
probable  chronology,  was  undertaken  at  a  period  fo 
late,  that  al/  mankind  could  not  poflibly  have  concur- 
red in  the  enterprize. 

Many  of  the  fatliers  were  of  opinion,  that  Noah 
fettled  in  Armenia,  the  country  where  the  ark  refted; 
and  that  his  defcendants  did  not  leave  that  region  for 
five  generations  J,  during  the  fpace  of  659  years.  By 
this  period  the  human  race  muft  have  been  fo  amazing- 
ly multiplied,  that  the  plains  of  Shinar  could  not  have 
contained  them.  According  to  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  Septuagint  verfion,  Peleg  was  born 
in  the  134th  year  of  his  father  Ebcr.  Even  admitting 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  tower  was  begun  to  be 
built,  and  the  difperfion  confequent  upon  that  event 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  era,  the  human  race  would 
have  been  by  much  too  numerous  to  have  univerfally 
concurred  in  one  defign. 

Frem  thefe  circuniftances,  we  hope  It  appears  that 
the  whole  raafs  of  Hiankind  was  not  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  tower ;  thst  the  language  of  all  the  human 
race  was  not  confounded  npon  that  occafion;  and  that 
the  difperfion  reached  only  to  a  combination  of  Ha- 
mites, and' of  the  moft  profligate  part  of  the  two 
other  families,  who  had  joined  their  wicked  confede- 
racy. 

Vol..  XIV.  Part  I r. 
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"We  have  purfued  this  argument  to  confiderable  Language, 
length,  becaufe  fome  have  inferred,  from  the  differ-  ^ 
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ence  in  languages  exifling  at  this  day,  that  mankind  Therefore 
cannot  have  fprung  from  two  individuals  ;  becaufe,  the  original 
from  the  conneftion  flill  exifting  among  languages^ 'anguage 
fome  have  been  bold  enough  to  queftion  the  ^^'^»  j^"^  jhe^othc 
though  plainly  recorded  in  facred  hiftory  ;  and  Ia{lly,j"yo  fanii.'^' 
becanfe  we  imagine  that  fome  of  cur  readers,  who  do  lies, 
not  pretend  to  perufe  the  writings  of  the  learned,  may 
be  gratified  by  feeing  the  various  opinions  rcfpefting 
the  confufion  of  tangues,  and  the  difperfion  of  man- 
kind, coUefted  into  one  mafs,  equally  brief,  we  hope, 
and  intelligible  :  and  this  view  of  thefe  opinions,  with 
the  foundations  on  which  they  refpeftively  reft,  we 
think  may  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  language  of  Noah 
was  for  fome  ages  prcferved  unmixed  .among  the  de- 
fcendants of  both  Shem  and  Japhet. 

To  gratify  ftill  farther  fuch  of  our  curious  readers 
as  may  not  have  accefs  to  more  ample  information, 
we  fhall  in  this  place  exhibit  a  brief  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumftancee  which  attended  this  fatal  attempt.  The 
people  engaged  in  it  have  been  held  up  as  a  profligate 
race.  The  Almighty  himfelf  denominates  them  '*  the 
children  of  mirij"  which  is  the  very  appellation  by 
which  the  antediluvian  finners  were  charafterized  j 
the  fons  of  God  fanv  the  daughters  of  tneriy  &c.  Their 
defign  in  raifing  this  edifice  was  "  to  make  them  a  name, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  *."  *  Gen. 

Whatever  refolution  the  rcfl  of  mankind  might *^^^P' 
take,  they  had  determined  to  maintain  themfelves -on 
that  fpot.  The  tower  was  intended  as  a  centre  of 
union,  and  perhaps  as  a  fortrefs  of  defence.  Such  a 
ftupendous  fabric,  they  imagined,  would  immortalize 
their  memory,  and  tranfmit  the  name  of  their  confe- 
deracy with  eclat  (p)  to  future  ages.  This  defign 
plainly  intimates,  that  there  was  only  a  party  con- 
cerned in  the  undertaking,  fincc,  had  all  mankind  been 
engaged  in  it,  the  purpofe  would  have  been  foolifh 
and  futile.  Again,  they  intended,  by  making  them- 
felves a  name,  to  prevent  their  hting  fcatcered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  was  an  aft  of  re- 
bellion in  direft  contradiftion  to  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, which  conflituted  their  crime,  and  brought 
down  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  their  guilty 
heads.  The  confequenee  of  the  confufion  of  languageg 
was,  that  the  projeftors  left  off  to  build  (qJ,  and 
were  aftually  fcattered  abroad,  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention. 

Abydenus,  in  his  AfTyrian  annals,  records,  that  the  Pagari  tr»- 
(r)  "  tower  was  carried  up  to  heaven  ;  but  that  thedition  con- 
gods  ruined  it  by  fliorms  and  whirlwinds,  and  over- ^^'"'"g 
threw  it  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  were  employed  ^^^[  °* 
in  the  work,  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  were  called  Ba- 
3  bylon. 


(t)  Many  foolifh  and  abfurd  notions  have  been  entertained  concerning  this  ftrudure.  Some  have  imagined 
that  they  meant  to  take  ftielter  there  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  deluge;  others,  that  it  was  intended  for  idolatrous 
purpofes  ;  others,  that  it  was  to  be  employed  as  anr  obfervatory.  Its  dimenfiona  have  likewife  been  mofl 
extravagantly  magnified.  Indeed  Strabo,  1.  16.  mentions  a  tower  of  iniraenfc  fize  remaining  at  Babylon  in 
■his  time,  the  dimenfions  of  which  were  a  fladium  every  way.  This,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  remaina 
©f  the  temple  of  Bel  or  Belus. 

(q_;  For  a  defcription  of  thtf  tower,  fee  the  article  Babel. 

(r)  See  the  Greek  origkial-of  thi6C[uota'tion,  Eufeb.  Cbron.  Iib>  I.  page  13. 
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*  Philip. 
lib.  iS. 
•ap.  3. 


•f  Bechar, 
Phuleg. 
lib.  I. 
cap.  10. 


t  Qdyf.  I. 
verf.  571 


lylon.  Before  this  there  was  but  one  language  fubfid- 
xng  among  men  :  but  now  there  arofe  ^•o'iuS^'m^mvm,  a  ma' 
nifold  fpeech  :  and  he  adds,  that  a  war  foon  after  broke 
out  between  (s)  Titan  and  Cronus."  (T)The  Sybilline 
oracles  give  much  the  fame  account  of  this  early  and 
important  tranfaftion. 

"  Juftin  *  informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  who  built 
Tyre  were  driven  from  AfTyria  byan  earthquake.  Thefe 
Phoenicians  were  thedefcendants  of  Mizraim  theyoung- 
eft  fon  of  Ham  ;  and  were,  we  think,  confederates  in 
building  the  tower,  and  were  driven  away  by  the  ca- 
taftrophe  that  enfued.  Many  other  allufious  to  the 
difperfion  of  this  branch  of  the  family  occur  in  Pa- 
gan authors,  which  the  limits  to  be  obferved  in  an  in- 
quiry of  this  nature  oblige  us  to  omit.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  country  of  Shi- 
nar  lay  defolate  for  fonie  time  after  this  revolution  ; 
for  the  dread  of  the  judgment  infliftcd  upon  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  would  deter  men  frona  fettling  in  that 
inaufpicious  region.  At  laft,  however,  a  new  co- 
lony arrived,  and  Babel,  or  Babylon,  became  the  ca- 
pital of  a  flourifhing  kingdom. 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  expeft  that  we  fliould 
fay  fomething  of  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter,  who  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  tranfaAions  of  this  period.  According  to  moft 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  this  patriarch  was 
the  leader  of  the  confederates  who  erefted  the  tower, 
and  the  chief  infligator  to  that  enterprize.  But  if  the 
tower  was  built  at  the  birth  of  Pheleg,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  computation,  that  chief  was  f  either  a 
child,  or  rather  not  born  at  that  period  (u).  The 
Seventy  have  pronounced  him  a  giant,  as  well  as  a 
huntfman.  They  have  tranflated  the  Hebrew  word 
gsbury  which  generally  fignifies  Jlrong,  mighty,  by  the 
word  Vvya;  giant ;  an  idea  which  wc  imagiFie  thofe 
tranflators  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  antedilu- 
vian giants  are  called  Nephelim  and  Rephaim,  but  never 
Geburim.  The  Rabbinical  writers,  who  juftly  hated  the 
Babylonians,  readily  adopted  this  idea  (x);  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church,  and  the  Byzantine  hiftorians, 
"  have  univerfally  followed  them.  He  has  been  called 
Nimrod,  Nebrod,  Nymbroth,  Nebroth,  and  Nebris.  Not 
a  few  have  made  him  the  Bacchus,  and  compounded 
his  name  of  B^ir,  a  fon,  and  Cu/h,  that  is,  the  fon  of 
Cujh.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  the  Orion  of 
the  Pagans,  whofe  ftiade  is  fo  nobly  defcribed  by  Ho- 
I,  mer  %.  But  the  etymology  of  this  lad  name  implies 
fomething  (y)  honourable,  and  very  unfuitable  to  the 
idea  of  the  tyrant  Nimrod.  It  mufl  be  obferved,  however, 


that  we  find  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  the  fup-  Lin^v^g; 
pofition  of  his  having  been  a  tyrant ;  fo  far  from  it,  — 
that  (z)  fome  have  deemed  him  a  benefador  to  man- 
kind.   See  Nimrod. 

The  beginning  of  this  prince's  kingdom  was  Babel. 
Eufebius  gives  us  firft  *  a  catalogue  of  fix  kings  of  the  *  Circa, 
Chaldasdus,  and  then  another  of  five  kings  of  Ara- ^■ 
bian  extraftion,  who  reigned  In  Chaldaea  after  them.  P^^' 
This  might  naturally  enough  happen,  fince  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Arabia  which 
are  adjacent  to  Chaldea  were  adlually  Culhites,  of  the 
f  fame  family  with  the  Babylonians.  t  f^^n.  x. 

The  Cufhites,  however,  were  at  laft  fubdued,  per-^^*^''*^^* 
haps  partly  expelled  Chaldea  by  the  Chajidim,  who 
probably  claimed  that  territory  as  the  patrimony  of 
their  progenitors.    That  the  Chafidim  were  neither 
Cujhites,  nor  indeed  Hamites^  is  obvious  from  the  name. 
The  Hebrews,  and  indeed  all  the  Orientals  J,  dcno- 1  Jefip^'' 
roinated  both  the  people  who  inhabited  the  eaftern       1'^' ^ 
coaft  of  Arabia  Cujfhim,  and  alfo  the  Ethiopians  who'^^^'  ^ 
fprung  from  the  laft  mentioned  people.    Had  the  later 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea  been  the  defcendairts  of  Cufh^ 
the  Jewifh  writers  would  have  called  them  Cufhim, 
We  find  they  called  the  Phcenicians  Chanaanim,  the 
Syrians  Aramlm,  the  Egyptians  Mizraim,  the  Greeks 
jfonim,  &c.    The  Chafidim,  therefore,  or  modern  in- 
habitants of  Chaldea,  were  pofitively  defcended  of  one 
Chefed  or  Chafed  ;  but  who  this  family-chief  was, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.    The  only  peifon  of  that 
name  whom  we  meet  with  in  early  times  is  the  fourth 
fon  of  Nahor  (.f,  the  brother  of  Abraham;  and  fome  ^j^^f"*^.. 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  pro- yj^^fe  ji''* 
geny  of  this  fame  Chefed.    This  appears  to  us  high- 
ly probable,  becaufe  both  Abram  and  Nahor  were  ||  ||  Gen. 
natives  of  Ur  of  the  Chafidim.  The  former,  we  know,  "^^^P- 
in  confequencc  of  the  divine  command,  removed  to"^'^'^*^" 
Haran,  afterwards  Charne  ;  but  the  latter  remained 
in  Ur,  where  his  family  multiplied,  and,  in  procefs 
of  time,  became  matters  of  the  country  which  they 
called  the  land  of  the  Chafidim,  from  Chefed  or  Cha/ed, 
the  name  of  their  anceftor.    This  account  is  the  more 
probable,  as  we  find  the  other  branches  of  Nahor's 
family  fettled  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  (a). 

How  the  Greeks  came  to  denominate  thefe  people  Origin  of 
xa-Kiaioi  Cbaldcei,  is  a  queftion  rather  difficult  to  be  re- the  namii 
folved  ;  but  we  know  that  they  always  affefted  tO''-^^^'^^' 
diftinguilh  people  and  places  by  names  derived  from 
their  own  language.  They  knew  a  rugged,  erratic 
nation  (b)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  territory  of  Pontus,  bordering  oa  Armenia  the 

Lef* 


(s)  This  war  was  probably  carried  on  between  the  leaders  of  the  Hamites  and  Afhur  upon  their  invafion. 
(t)  Theoph.  ad  Antol.  I.  2.  page  107.  ed.  Paris  1636. 

(u)  Gen.  chap.  10.  verfe  8,  9.    '*  This  man  began  to  be    giant  upon  the  e^th  y  he  was  the  giant  hunter 
before  the  Lord  God. — As  Nymbrod  the         hunter  before  the  Lord, 
(x)  See  Mr  Bryant's  Analyfis,  vol.  3.  page  34.  et  feq. 

(y)  Orion  is  compounded  of  the  Hebrew  Or  "  light,"  and  ion  "one  of  the  names  of  the  fun  and  O^. 
rion  was  probably  one  of  the  names  of  that  lunmnary. 

(2)  See  Shuckford's  Conneft.  vol.  i.  I.  3.  page  179,  180.  Alfo  the  authors  of  the  Univer.  Hift.  vol.  1. 

(  a)  Huz  gave  name  to  the  country  of  Job  ;  Elihu,  one  of  Job's  friends,  waa  a  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or 
Aram,  another  of  the  fons  of  Nahor.  Aram,  whofe  pofterity  planted  Syria  cava,  was  the  grandfon  of  Nahor  by 
Kemuel.    Hence  it  appears  probable  that  Job  himfelf  was  a  dtfcendant  of  Nahor  by  Huz  his  firft  born. 

(b)  See  Euftcit.  in  Dion.  Perieg.  ver.  768.  Strabo,  1. 12.  page  543.  Cafaub.  As  the  Chalybcs  were  famoue.for 
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Lefs.  Thefe,  tn  ancient  times,  were  called  Alybes,^  or 
CZ)rt/^J?j,  becaufe  they  were  much  employed  in  forging 
and  polifiiing  iron.  Their  neighbours,  at  length,  gave 
them  the  name  of  Chald  or  Caled^  which  imports,^  in 
the  Armenian  dialcft,  fierce^  hardy ^  rohujl.  This  title 
the  Greeks  adopted,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  word 
;^a\<r«(o<  <*  Chaldeans." 

The  Mofaic  hiftory  informs  us  (c),that  Aifhur  went 
out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  and  built  Nineveh  and  fe- 
veral  other  confiderable  cities.  One  of  the  fuccelTors 
of  Alhur  was  the  celebrated  Ninus,  who  firft  brojce 
the  peace  of  the  world  *,  made  war  upon  his  neigh- 
bours, and  obliged  them  by  force  of  arms  to  become 
his  fubjecls,  and  pay  tribute.  Some  authors  make  him 
the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Afhur,  and  the  builder  of 
Nineveh.  This  we  think  is  not  probable  ;  Eufebius, 
as  we  have  obferved  above,  gives  a  lift  of  fix  A- 
rabian  princes  who  reigned  in  Babylon.  Thefe  we 
take  to  have  been  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  Nim- 
rod,  called  Arabians  ;  becaufe  thefe  people  were  Cu- 
jhites.  Ninus  might  be  reputed  the  firft  king  of  the 
Aflyrians,  becaufe  he  figured  beyond  his  predecefTors ; 
and  he  might  pafs  for  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  becaufe 
he  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  that  city.  We 
therefore  imagine,  that  Ninus  was  the  fifth  or  fixth 
in  fucceflion  after  Afhur. 

Ninus,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculusf,  made  an 
alliance  with  Ariasus  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  con- 
quered the  Babylonians.  This  event,  in  our  opinion, 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Hamites  or  Cufhim  in 
Shinar  or  Babylonia.  The  author  obferves,  that  the 
Babylon  which  figured  afterwards  did  not  then  exift. 
This  fad  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  ♦*  Be- 
hold the  land  of  the  Chafidim  ;  this  people  was  not 
till  Afhur  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
iiefs.  They  fet  up  the  towers  thereof,  &c.'*  '  After 
Babylonia  was  fubdued  by  the  AfTyrians  under  Ninus, 
the  capital  was  either  deftroycd  by  that  conqueror  or 
dcferted  by  the  inhabitants.  At  length  it  was  re- 
edified  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Affyrian  monarchs, 
who  coUefted  the  roving  Chafidim,  and  obliged  them 
to  fettle  in  the  new  city.  Thefe  were  fubjeft  to  the 
Affyrian  empire  till  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  when 
both  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  rebelled  againft  that 
effeminate  prince. 
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The  Chafidim  were  celebrated  by  all  antiquity  for  Language, 
their  proficiency  in  aftronomy,  aftrology,  magic,  and  — -V^* 
curious  fciences.  Ur  or  Orchoe  (d)  was  a  kind 
of  univerfity  for  thofe  branches  of  learning.  Such 
was  their  reputation  in  thofe  ftudies,  that  over  a  great 
part  of  Afia  and  Europe  a  Chaldean  and  an  aflrolo- 
gcr  were  fynonymous  ttrms.  Thefe  fciences,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Orientals,  had  been  invent- 
ed by  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edris  ;  and  had  been  cul- 
tivated by  his  defcendants  downward  to  Noah,  by 
whom  they  were  tranfmitted  to  Shem,  who  conveyed 
them  to  Arphaxad  and  his  pofterity. 

To  us  it  appears  probable,  that  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  tranfmitted  from  Noah  through  the  line  of  Shem, 
were  kept  alive  in  the  family  of  Arphaxad,  and  fo 
handed  down  to  the  families  of  Serug,  Nahor,  Te- 
rah,  Abram,  Nahor  IT.  and  Haran,  &c.  The  Jewifh 
rabbis,  and  all  the  Perfian  and  Mahomedan  writers, 
make  Abraham  contemporary  with  Nimrod  ;  who,  fay 
they,  perfecuted  him  moft  cruelly  for  adhering  to  the 
true  religion.  That  thefe  two  patriarchs  were  con- 
temporary, is  very  improbable,  fince  Nimrod  was  the 
third  generation  after  Noah,  and  Abram  the  tenth. 
Abram  has  been  invefted  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
with  every  department  of  learning.  According  to 
them,  he  tranfported  from  Charras  into  Chanaan  and 
Egypt,  aftronomy,  aftrology,  mathepatics,  geography, 
magic,  alphabetical  writing,  &c.  &c.  17 

After  the  Babylonlfh  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  Legendary 
difperfed  over  all  the  eaft,  and  began  to  make  profelytes^^^^^.^'^'^'' 
of  the  gale  among  the  Pagans,  wonderful  things  were  ^^"^^^j^j^ 
reported  of  Abram  with  refpeft  to  his  acquirements 
in  human  eradltlon,  as  well  as  his  fupereminence  in 
virtue  and  piety.  Thefe  legendary  tales  were  believed 
by  the  profelytes,  and  by  them  retailed  to  their  con- 
nexions and  acquaintances.  But  certainly  the  holy 
man  either  was  not  deeply  verfed  in  human  fciences, 
or  did  not  deem  them  of  importance  enough  to  be 
communicated  to  hia  pofterity  ;  fince  the  Jews  arc,  on 
all  hands,  acknowledged  to  have  made  little  progrefa 
in  thefe  improvements.  To  think  of  raifing  the  fame 
of  Abraham,  by  clalTmg  him  with  the  philofophers, 
betrays  an  extreme  defeft  in  judgment.  He  is  intltled 
to  praife  of  a  higher  kind  ;  for  he  excelled  in  piety, 
was  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  root  of  the  Mef- 
3  0^2  fiah, 


manufafturing  iron,  fo  were  they  celebrated  for  making  the  choiceft  pieces  of  armour.  They  excelled  in  ma- 
king xxiCavoj,  or  coats  of  mail,  or  brigantines  ufed  by  the  braveft  of  the  Perfian  horfetnen.  Bochart  Phaleg, 
1.  3.  cap.  12  and  13,  has  proved  that  the  word  Cheliba  fignifies  fcales  of  brafs  or  fteel."  From  the  word  Che- 
iiba,  the  Greeks  formed  their  A:«'^'^"^'f,  Chalybes.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  3.  page  43.  Steph.  reprefents  the  Chaldeans, 
who  Inhabited  a  mountainous  country  bordering  upon  Armenia,  as  a  very  fierce  warlike  people,  lb.  page  107. 
we  have  an  example  of  their  rapacious  charafter.  Id.  lb.  1.  4.  page  192.  Hen.  Steph.  we  have  an  account  of 
their  bravery  and  of  their  arms.  Another  inftance  of  their  rapacity  occurs  In  their  plundering  the  cattle  of 
Job. 

(c)  A  difpute  has  arlfen  about  the  fenfe  of  verfe  10.  chap.  10.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Afhur,  and 
builded  Nineveh.  --Some  approve  our  tranflatlon,  which  we  think  is  juft  j  others,  confidering  that  the  in- 
fpired  writer  had  been  juft  (peaking  of  Nimrod  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
ihould  be  tranflated,  And  out  of  this  land  He  (that  is  Nimrod)  went  into  Aftiur  and  builded  Nineveh.  Thia 
they  make  a  mihtary  expedition,  and  a  violent  irruption  into  the  territory  of  Afhur. 

(d)  Ur  or  Orchoe  was  fit^ated  between  Nifibis  and  Corduena.  See  Ammianus  Marcfel.  Expeditio  Ju* 
liana,  1.  15.  It  lay  not  far  from  the  river  Tigris.  Strabo,  1.  16.  page  739,  tells  us  that  the  Chaldean 
philofophers  were  divided  into  different  feifts,  the  Orcheni,  the  Borfippeni,  and  feveral  others.  DIod.  Sicul. 
likewife,  lib.  li.  page  82.  Steph.  gives  an  exaft  detail  of  the  functions,  profcflion,  aad  eftabliftiment  of  the 
Chaldeans,  to  which  we  muft  refer  our  curious  readers* 
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Hjftof y  of  fiah,  and  the  friend  of  God.  Before  thefe,  all  other 
*  "  »  titles  vanifh  away.  Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as 
have  leifure  enough,  and  at  the  fame  time  learning 
enough  to  enable  them  to  confult  the  rabbinical  le- 
gends, win  be  furnifhed  with  a  full  and  ample  detail  of 
his  imaginary  exploits  and  adventures.  Others,  who  are 
either  not  willing  or  not  qualified  to  perufe  the  writings 
Chap,  ii,  of  the  rabbins,  may  confult  Dr  Hyde  *  de  Relig.  vet. 
f  Vol.  I.  Perf.  and  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  f , 
where  they  will  find  materials  fufElcient  to  gratify  their 
curiofity.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  faid,  that  the  Perfians,  Chaldeans^ 
and  Arabians,  pretended  that  their  religion  was  that  of 
Abraham  ;  that  honourable  mention  is  made  of  htm  in 
the  Koran  ;  and  that  the  name  of  Abraham  or  Ibrahim 
was  celebrated  over  all  the  caft.    See  Abraham. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  difquifition,  we  have  feen 
that  the  language  of  Noah  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
fame  or  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Adam.  Addi- 
tions :and  improvements  might  be  introduced,  but  ftill 
the  radical  ftamina  of  the  language  remained  unchan. 
ged.  It  has  likewife,  we  hope,  appeared,  that  the 
confufion  of  language  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  only  partial,  and  afFeAed  none  but  the  re- 
bellious crew  of  the  race  of  Ham  and  the  apoftate 
part  of  the  families  of  Shem  and  Japhet.  We  have 
concluded,  that  the  main  body  of  the  race  qf  Shem, 
»t  leaft,  were  neither  difperfed  nor  their  language  con-' 
founded;  and  that  confequently  the  defcendants of  that 
patriarch  continued  to  fpeak  their  paternal  diale6t  or  the 
uncorrupted  language  of  Noah.  To  thefe  arguments  we 
may  take  the  liberty  to  add  another,  which  is,  that  in  all 
probability  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  was  preferved  in 
the  line  of  Arphaxad,  after  the  generality  of  the  other 
fedls  had  lapfed  into  idolatry.  Out  of  this  family  Abra- 
ham was  taken,  in  whofe  line  the  true  religion  was 
to  be  preferved.  Whether  Abraham  was  an  idolater 
when  he  dwelt  in  Chaldea,  the  fcripture  does  not  in- 
form us,  though  it/eems  to  be  evident  that  his  father 
was.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely,  that 
*  Jehovah  (e)  appeared  to  him,  and  pronounced  a  blef- 
fing  upon  him  before  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
This  circumftance  no  doubt  indicates,  that  this  pa- 
triarch had  made  uncommon  advances  in  piety  and 
virtue,  even  prior  to  his  emigration.  The  progeni- 
tors of  his  family  had  been  diftlnguiflied  by  adhe- 
ring to  the  true  religion.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  degenerate,  and  to  adopt  the 
'/abiifm  of  their  apoftate  neighbours.  It  was  then 
that  Abraham  was  commanded  by  Heaven  to  "  leave 
his  kindred  and  his  father's  heufe,  and  to  travel  into 
a  land  which  was  to  be  Ihown  him."  The  Almighty 
intended  that  the  true  religion  fhould  be  preferved  in 
his  line,  and  therefore  removed  him  from  a  country 
and  kindred,  by  the  influence  of  whofe  bad  example 
his  religious  principles  might  be  endangered.  His 
family  had  only  of  lace  apoilatized  ;  till  that  period 
they  had  preferved  both  the  language  and  religion  of 
their  venerable  aUceftors. 

But  however  much  Abraham  might  differ  from  the 
other  branches  of  his  family  in  his  religious  fentiments, 
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his  language  was  certainly  m  unifon  with  theirs.  The  Lang  ag 
confequence  of  this  unqueftionable  pofition  is,  that  the  '~~"v— 
language  which  he  carried  with  him  into  Chanaau  was  rhe^He 
exaftly  the  fame  with  that  of  his  family  which  he  re-  brew  an' 
linquifhed  when  he  began  his  peregrinations.    But  if  <-'haIdeai 
this  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  the  language  after- 
wards  denominated  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  Chafidim  gjjj'j'jj 
or  Chaldeans  were  originally  one  and  the  fame.    Thisfirft  la.  _ 
pofition,  we  think,  will  not  be  controverted.  There  is  e:ua.re 
then  an  end  of  thedifpute  concerning  the  original  lan-^^" 
guage  of  mankind.    We  have  advanced  fome  prefump-*^^"^^^ 
tive  proofs  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  language 
of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  Noah,  and  that  -the  dia- 
left  of  the  latter  was  preferved  in  the  line  of  Arphaxad 
downwards  to  the  family  of  Abraham ;  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  were  originally 
fpoken  by  the  fame  family,  and  of  courfe  were  the 
fame  between  themfelves,  and  were  aftually  the  firfl 
language  upon  earth,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory. 
Numberlefs  additions,  alterations,  improvements,  we 
acknowledge,  were  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  2000 
years  ;  but  ftill  the  original  ftamina  of  the  language 
were  unchanged.    Our  readers  will  pleafe  to  obfcrvcj 
that  the  Orieotals  arc  not  a  people  ghen  to  change ; 
and  that  this  character,  in  the  earlieft  ages,  was  ftill 
more  prevalent  than  at  prefent.    This  afTcrtlon,  we 
pre  fume,  needs  no  proof. 

In  confirmation  of  thefe  prefumptive  arguments,  we 
may  add  the  popular  one  which  is  commonly  urged 
upon  this  occafion,  viz.  that  the  names  of  antediluvian 
perfons  and  places  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorian, 
are  generally  of  Hebrew  original,  and  fignificant  in 
that  language.  Some  of  them,  we  acknowledge,  are 
not  fo  ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  a  very  fmall  part  of  that  language  now  exifts,  and 
that  probably  the  radicals  from  which  thefe  words  are 
defcended  are  among  the  number  of  thofe  which  have 
long  been  loft. 

Sect.  I.    The  Hebrew  Language, 

Having  thus  proved  the  priority  of  the  Hebrew gj^^^at'l* 
to  every  other  language  that  has  been  fpoken  by  men,  iftks  of 
we  (hall  now  proceed  to  confider  its  nature  and  genius;  Hebrew 
from  which  it  will  appear  ftill  more  evidently  to  be  an^^"S"^2* 
original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debafed  by 
foreign  idioms.  The  words  ®f  which  it  is  compofed 
are  fhort,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion.  The  names 
of  places  are  defcriptive  of  their  nature,  fituation,  ac- 
cidental circumftances,  &c.  Its  compounds  are  few, 
and  inartlficially  joined  together.  In  it  we  find  few 
of  thofe  artificial  affixes  which  diftinguifh  the  other 
cognate  dialefts  ;  fuch  as  the  Chaliean,  Syrian,  Ara- 
bian, Phoenician,  &c.  We  find  in  it  no  traces  of  im- 
provement from  the  age  of  Mofea  to  the  era  of  the 
Babylonifh  captivity.  The  age  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon was  the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  ; 
and  yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  puzalc  a  critic  of 
the  niccft  acumen  to  difcover  much  improvement  even 
during  that  happy  era.  In  faft,  the  Jews  were  by  no 
means  an  inventive  people.  We  hear  nothing  of  their 
progrefs  in  literary  purfuits  ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have 
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(e)  Compare  Gen.  chap.  12.  vex, 2,  with  Ads  chap.  7.vcrfe  4. 
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Hebrew  been  induftrious  in  borrowing-  from  their  neighbours. 
angMage.  'Yhe  laws  and  ftatutes  communicated  hy  Mofes  were 
the  principal  objefts  of  their  ftudies.  Thefe  they  were 
commanded  to  contemplate  day  and  night;  and  in  them 
they  were  to  place  their  chief  delight.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  command  was,  that  little  or  no  regard 
could  be  paid  to  tafte,  or  any  other  fubjeft  of  phi- 
lofophical  inveftigation.  livery  unimproved  language 
abounds  in  figurative  expreflions  borrowed  from  fen- 
fible  objefts.  This  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  the  language  in  queftion  ;  of  which  it 
■would  be  fuperfluous  to  produce  iflfWnces,  as  the  fa£l 
muft  be  obvious  even  to  the  attentive  reader  of  the 
Englilh  Bible. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  and  we  deem  it  an  obfervation  of  the 
greateft  importance,  that  if  we  compare  the  other 
languages  which  have  claimed  the  prize  of  originaHty 
from  the  Hebrew  with  that  dialeft,  we  (hall  quickly 
be  convinced  that  the  latter  has  a  juft  title  to  the  pre- 
ference. The  writers  who  have  treated  this  fubje<Sl, 
generally  bring  into  competition  the  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dean, Syrian,  and  Arabian.  Some  one  or  other  of 
thefe  has  commonly  been  thought  the  original  language 
of  mankind.  The  arguments  for  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  are  altogether  futile.  The  numerous  im- 
provements fuperinduced  upon  thefe  languages,  evi- 
dently prove  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  original 
language.  In  all  cognate  dialeds,  ctymologifts  hold 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  leaft  improved  is  likely  to  be 
the  moft  ancicBt. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  language  of  Abra- 
ham and  that  of  the  Chefedim  or  Chaldeans  were 
originally  the  fame ;  and  we  are  perfuaded,  that  if  an 
able  critic  fhould  take  the  pains  to  examine  ftriftly 
thefe  two  languages,  and  to  take  from  each  what  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  improvements  or 
additions  fince  the  age  of  Abraham,  he  will  find  in- 
trinfic  evidence  fufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth 
of  this  pofition.  There  appear  ftill  in  the  Chaldean 
tongue  great  numbers  of  (f)  words  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew,  perhaps  as  many  as  mankind  had  occafion 
for  in  the  mofl  early  ages;  and  much  greater  numbers 
would  probably  be  found  if  both  languages  had  come 
How  it  was<^°w"  to  us  entire.  The  conftruftion  of  the  two  lan- 
ihanged  guages  is  indeed  fomewhat  different ;  but  this  difference 
nto  what  arifes  chiefly  from  the  fuperior  improvement  of  the 
"  '"""^  Ch-.;ldean.  While  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  a 
manner  ftationary,  the  Chaldean  underwent  progrefiive 
improvements  ;  was  mellowed  by  antithcfes,  rendered 
fonorous  by  the  difpofition  of  vocal  founds,  acquired 
a  copioufnefs  by  compounds,  and  a  majetly  by  affixes 
and  prefixes,  &c.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the 
difference  became  fo  great,  that  the  Ifraelites  did  not 
underftand  the  Chaldean  language  at  the  era  of  the 
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Babylnniih  captivity.    This  much  the  prophet*  In-  Hebrew 
timates,  when  he  promifes  the  pious  Jews  proteftion  ^^'guage,^ 
«'  from  a  fierce  people ;  a  people  of  a  deeper  fpeech  *  "ifajaj,  ^ 
than  they  could  perceive;  of  a  ftammering  tongue,  ch.  xxxiiu 
that  they  could  not  underftaad.**  verf.  19. 

The  priority  of  the  Chaldean  tongue  is  indeed  con- 
tended for  by  very  learned  writers.    Cambdenf  calls  f-  Srit. 
it  the  mother  of  all  languages;  and  moft  of  the  fathers 
were  of  the  fame  opinion.    Amira :{:  has  made  a  col- 1  ^raf.  ad- 
ledlion  of  arguments,  not  inconfiderable,  in  favour  of  ^J""* 
it ;  and  Myriceus  §,  after  him,  did  the  fame.    Erp€-§  Praf.  ad 
nius  II ,  in  his  Oration  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  thought  ^''"'Sc 
the  argument  for  it  and  the  Chaldean  fo  equal,  that  ^\Q^g^i^ 
he  did  not  choofe  to  take  upon  him  to  determine 
the  queftion.  Hebr,  xii. 

Many  circumftances,  however,  concur  to  make  U8 
affign  the  priority  to  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  make 
us  believe  that  it  has  fuffered  feweft  of  thofe  changes 
to  which  every  living  tongue  is  more  or  lefs  liable.  If 
we  ftrip  this  language  of  every  thing  obvioudy  adven- 
titious, we  fhall  find  it  extremely  fimple  and  primitive.  .^j 
I.  Every  thing  maforetical,  fuppofing  the  vowels  and  Reafons  for 
points  (g)  effential,  was  certainly  unknown  in  its  ori- paintain- 
ginal  charafter.  2.  All  the  prefixed  and  afSxed  letters ^^}^  g 
were  added  time  after  time,  to  give  more  compafs  and  the^He-*^" 
precifion  to  the  language.     3.  The  various  voices,  brew, 
moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons  of  verbs,  were 
pofterior  improvements  ;  for  in  that  tongue,  nothing 
at  firft  appeared  but  the  indeclinable  radix.  4.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  few  adjeilives  that  occur  in  the 
language,  and  the  numbers  and  regimen  of  nouns, 
were  not  from  the  beginning.  5.  Moft  of  the  Hebrew" 
nouns  are  derived  from  verbs  ;  indeed  many  of  them 
are  written  with  the  very  fame  letters.    This  rule, 
however,  is  not  general ;  for  often  verbs  are  derived 
from  nouns,  and  even  fome  from  prepofitions.    6.  Ail 
the  verbs  of  that  language,  at  Icaft  all  that  originally 
belonged  to  it,  uniformly  confift  of  three  letters,  and 
feem  to  have  been  at  firft  pronounced  as  monofyllables. 
If  we  anatomize  the  Hebrew  language  in  this  mannerg 
we  fhall  reduce  it  to  very  great  fimplicity  ;  we  fhall  con- 
fine it  tio  a  few  names  of  things,  perfons,  and  anions  5 
we  fhall  make  all  its  words  monofyllables,  and  give  it 
the  true  charadlers  of  an  original  language.    If  at  the 
fame  time  we  refleft  on  the  fmall  number  of  (h)  radi- 
cal words  in  that  dialed,  we  fhall  be  more  and  more  - 
convinced  of  its  originality. 

It  will  not  be  cxpcfted  that  we  fliould  enter  into  a 
minute  difcuflion  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of 
this  ancient  language.  For  thefe  we  muft  refer  our 
readers  to  the  numerous  and  elaborate  grammars  of* 
that  tongue,  which  are  everywhere  eafily  to  be  found. 
We  ihall  only  make  a  few  ftrictures,  which  naturally 
prefent  themielves,  before  we  difmifs  the  fubjeil. 
The  generality  of  writers  who  have  maintained  the 
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(f)  Moft  of  the  Chaldean  names  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  pure  Hebrew  words  compounded  ;  fuch  aa 
Nehuchadne%%ary  Nebuzaradan,  Rahjhaheh,  Rabmag,  Beljha%zar,  RabJ'arls,  N'abar,  Malahjha,  Phrat  or  Pharad^ 
BarofuSi  Carchem'i/h,  Ur,  Cutha,  Heb.  Cujhy  &c.  All  thefe  woids,  and  a  multitude  of  others  which  we  could 
mention,  approach  fo  near  the  Hebrew  dialed,  that  their  original  is  difcerniblc  at  firft  fight.  Moft  of 
thefe  are  compounds,  which  the  limits  prcfcribed  us  will  not  allow  us  to  decompound  and  explaitf. 

(g)  The  futility  of  thefe  points  will  be  proved  in  the  following  part  of  this  feftion. 

(h)  The  ladical  words  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  it  »ow  ftands,  are  about  300. 
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fuperlor  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  have  at  the 
fame  time  contended  that  all  other  languages  of  Afia, 
and  moft  of  thofe  of  Europe,  have  been  derived  from  that 
tongue  as  their  fource  and  matrix.  We,  fpr  our  part, 
are  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  all  the  languages  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  globe  are  coeval  with  it,  and  were 
originally  one  and  the  fame ;  and  that  the  differences 
which  afterwards  diftinguifhed  them  fprung  from  cli- 
mate, caprice,  inventions,  religions,  commerce,  con- 
quers, and  other  accidental  caufes,  which  will  occur 
to  our  intelligent  readers.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  all  mankind  were 
not  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  fatal  tower,  nor 
laffefted  by  the  punifhment  confequent  upon  that  at- 
tempt :  and  we  now  add,  that  even  that  punifhment 
was  only  temporary  ;  fince  we  find,  that  thofe  very 
Hamites  or  Cufhim,  who  are  allowed  to  have  been  af- 
fetled  by  it,  did  certainly  afterwards  recover  the  former 
organization  of  their  lip,  and  differed  not  more  from 
the  original  ftandard  than  the  defcendants  of  Japhet 
and  Shem. 

The  Jewifh  rabbis  have  pretended  to  afcertaln  the 
number  of  languagee  generated  by  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  at  the  building  of  Babel.  They  tell  us  that 
mankind  was  divided  into  70  nations  and  70  languages, 
and  that  each  of  thefe  nations  had  its  tutelar  or  guardian 
angel.  This  fabulous  legend  is  foimded  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  progeny  of  Jacob  at  the  trme  when  that 
patriarch  and  his  family  went  down  into  Egypt.  Others 
attribute  its  origin  to  the  number  of  the  fons  and  grand- 
fons  of  Noah,  who  are  en-umerated  Gen.  chap.  x. 

The  fathers  *  of  the  church  make  the  languages  at 
the  confufion  to  amount  to  72  ;  which  number  they 
complete  by  adding  Cainan  and  EHfhah,  according  to 
the  Septuagintj  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  This  opinion,  they  think,  is  fupported  by  the 
words  of  Mofes,  when  he  faith,  that  f  "  when  the  Moft 
High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when 
he  feparated  the  fons  of  Adam,  he  fet  the  bounds  of 
the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Ifracl."  That  is,  fay  they,  he  divided  them  into  72 
nations,  which  was  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael  when  chey  came  into  Egypt.  The  Targum  of 
Ben-Uzziel  plainly  favours  this  interpretation ;  but 
the  Jerufalem  Targum  intimates  that  the  number  of 
nations  were  only  i2;  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  Ifrael.  This  paffage,  however,  fecms  to  re- 
fer to  the  tribes  of  the  Chanaanim  ;  and  imports,  that 
the  Almighty  afligned  to  the  different  fepts  of  that 
family  fuch  a  traft  of  land  as  he  knew  would  make 
a  Tufficient  inheritance  for  the  children  of  Ifrael  %. 
Others  have  increafed  the  diflFerent  languages  of  the 
difperfion  to  120;  but  the  general  opinion  has  fixed 
them  to  70  or  72.  Our  readers  need  fcarce  be  put 
in  mind  that  thefe  opinions  are  futile  and  abfurd  ;  nei- 
ther founded  in  Scripture,  profane  hlfl-ory,  or  com- 
mon fenfe.  At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  not  be  omitted, 
that,  according  to  Horapollo  the  Egyptians  held, 
that  the  world  was  divided  into  72  habitable  regions; 
and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  tradition,  they  made 
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the  cynocephalus  the  emblem  ef  the  world,  becaufe  Hebrcv 
that  in  the  fpace  of  72  days  that  animal  pines  away  -t^anguage,^ 
and  dies. 

It  has  been  made  a  queftion,  whether  the  Hebrev^Orrgin  of 
language  was  denominated  from  Heber  the  progenitor  the  name 
of  Abraham,  or  from  a  word  which  in  that  tongue  im-  H^^^'*^- 
ports  over,  beyond.  Moft  of  the  Cbriftian  fathers,  prior  to 
St  Origen,  believed  that  both  the  Gentile  name  He- 
brew,  and  the  name  of  the  language,  were  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  patriarch  ;  but  that  learned  man 
imagined,  that  Abraham  was  called  the  Hebrew,  not 
becaufe  he  was  a  defccndant  of  Heber,  but  becaufe  he 
was  a  transfluvianus,  or  from  beyond  the  river  Eu- 
phrates.   The  learned  Bochart  *  has  ftrained  hard  *  VhaUg, 
to  prove  the  former  pofitlon  ;  but  to  us  his  arguments  1^^*  i*  H\ 
do  not  appear  decifive.    We  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  that  Abraham  was  called  Chibri,  (Hebrew), 
from  the  fituation  of  the  country  from  which  he  emi- 
grated when  he  came  to  the  country  of  Chanaan  ;  and 
that  in  procefs  of  time  that  word  became  a  Gentile 
appellation,  and  was  afterwards  applied  to  his  pofte- 
rity  (i)  often  by  way  of  reptoach,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  fay  a  Northlander,  a  Narman,  a  Tramori' 
taney  &c. 

Here  we  may  be  indulged  an  obfervation,  namely, 
that  Abraham,  a  Hebrew,  lived  among  the  Chalde- 
ansj  travelled  among  the  Chanaanites,  fojourned  an^ong 
the  Philiftines,  lived  fome  time  in  Egypt ;  and  in  all 
appearance  converfed  with  all  thofe  nations  without 
any  applrent  difficulty.  This  circumftance  plainly 
proves^  that  all  thefe  nations  at  that  time  fpoke  nearly 
the  fame  language.  The  nations  had  not  yet  begun 
to  improve  their  refpeftive  dialefts,  nor  to  deviate  in 
any  great  meafure  from  the  monofyllabic  tongue  of 
the  Hebrews.  With  refpeft  to  the  language  of  Cha- 
naan, afterwards  the  Phoenician,  its  fimilarity  to  the 
Hebrew  is  obvious  from  the  names  of  gods,  men,  ci- 
ties, mountains,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  the  very  fame 
in  both  tongues,  as  might  be  ftiown  in  numberlefs 
cafes,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  etymological  re- 
fearches. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fuhjeft,  we  would 
wifh  to  gratify  our  unlearned  readers  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  Maforctlcal 
points  which  have  been  in  a  manner  ingrafted  on  thefe 
letters.  In  the  ceurfe  of  this  deduftlon,  we  fliall  en- 
deavour to  follow  fuch  authors  as  are  allowed  to  have 
handled  that  matter  with  the  greateft  acutenefs,  learn- 
ing, and  perfpicuity.  If,  upon  any  occafion,  we 
ftiould  be  tempted  to  har^rd  a  conjefture  of  our  own, 
it  is  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the  candour  of  the  pu- 
blic. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  nnmberlefs  hypothefea 
propofed,  with  a  view  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  al- 
phabetical 'writing.  To  give  even  an  abridged  account 
of  all  thefe,  would  fill  many  volumes.  1  he  moft 
plaufible,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  which  fuppofes 
that  the  primary  charaftera  employed  by  men  were 
the  figures  of  material  objeAs  analogous  to  thofe  of 
the  Mexicans,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  authors  who 
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(0  The  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp- 
tians.   The  Philiftines  (Samuel  l-pajf.)  always  call  the  Ifraelitea  Hebrews  by  way  of  reproach. 
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have  written  the  hiftory  of  that  people  at  the  era  of 
the  Spanifh  invafion  of  their  country.  As  this  plan 
was  too  much  circumfcribed  to  be  genetally  uf^ful, 
hieroglyphical  figures  were  in  procefb  of  time  invented 
as  fubfidiaries  to  this  contrafted  orthography.  In 
this  fcheme,  we  imagine,  the  procefs  was  fomewhat 
more  extenfive.  A  lion  might  be  flcetched,  to  import 
fiercenefa  or  valour  ;  an  ox,  to  denote  ftrength  ;  aja^, 
to  fignify  fwiftnefs  ;  a  hare,  to  intimate  timorouf- 
nefs,  &c. 

The  next  ftep  in  this  procefs  would  naturally  ex- 
tend to  the  inventing  and  appropriating  of  a  few  ar- 
titrary  characters,  for  reprefenting  abftrad  ideas,  and 
other  relations,  which  could  not  be  well  afcertaincd  by 
the  methods  above-mentioned.  Th.efe  arbitrary  figns 
might  readily  acquire  a  currency  by  compadt,  as  mo- 
ney and  medals  do  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. — 
Upon  this  plan  we  imagine  the  ancient  Chinefe  form- 
ed their  language. 

But  neither  the  pifture  nor  the  hieroglyphic,  nor 
the  method  of  denoting  ideas  by  arbitrary  charaAers 
appropiiated  by  compaA,  could  ever  have  arrived  at 
fuch  perfection  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofea  of  ideal 
communication.  The  grand  defideratum  then  would 
be  to  fabricate  charaAers  to  reprefent  fimple  founds, 
and  to  reduce  thefe  charafters  to  fo  fmall  a  number 
as  to  be  eafily  learned  and  preferved  in  the  memory. 
In  this  attempt  the  Chinefe  have  notorioufly  failed  ; 
their  letters,  or  rather  their  charafter?,  are  fo  nume- 
rous, that  few,  if  any,  of  their  moft  learned  and  in 
duftrious  authors,  have  been  able  to  learn  and  retain 
the  v/hole  catalogue.  Indeed"  thofe  people  are  not 
able  to  conceive  how  any  combinations  of  20  or  30 
characters  (hould  be  competent  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  written  language. 

Many  different  nations  have  claimed  the  honour  of 
this  invention.  The  Greeks  afcribed  it  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  and  confequently  ufed  the  word  «c».£y..^«^  *, 
to  aa  the  Phmnician,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  avayivaaKE/v, 
to  read;  and  confequently  the  poetf  afcribes  the  inven- 
tion to  the  fame  ingenious  people.  The  Greeks  bor- 
rowed their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  courfe 
looked  up  to  them  as  the  inventors. 

Others  have  attributed  the  invention  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. That  people  afcrlbed  every  ufeful  and  ingeni- 
ous invention  to  their  Thyoth,  or  Mercury  Trifme- 
giftus.  Plato  feems  to  have  believed  this  tradition  (k), 
and  pretends  to  re«i  rd  a  difpute  between  the  king  of 
Egypt  that  then  reigned  and  this  ptrfonage,  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  the  influence  that  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing 
might  poffibly  have  upon  the  improvements  of  man- 
kind in  fcience  and  liberal  arts.  Diodorus  the  Sici- 
lian X  gives  a  fimilar  hifl-ory  of  the  fame  invention, 
but  carries  it  back  to  the  reign  ®f  Ofiris. 

Pliny  Informs  us  IJ,  that  Gellius  attributed  letters  to 
the  fame  Egyptian  Mercary,  and  others  to  the  Sy- 
rians ;  but  that  for  "  his  part,  he  thought  that  the  Af- 
fyrian  letters  were  eternal."  That  learned  Roman 
then  imagined,  that  the  Affyrian  letters  had  exifted  at 
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a  period  prior  to  all  the  records  of  hiftory;  which  was  Hebrew 
in  faa  the  cafe.    By  the  Affyrian  letters,  he  muft  ^•"^^^'^S^, 
mean  the  Chaldaic,  and  by  the  Syrian  probably  the 
Hebrew.     The  earlieft  Greek   hiftorians  generally 
confound  the  Jews  with  the  Syrians.  Herodotus, 
enumerating  the  people  who  had  *  learned  circumci-  *  Lih. 
fion  from  the  Egyptians,  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Pa-  c- 104. 
leftine  ;  and  elfe  where  he  tells  u?,  that  Nechof  be?.t  |-  ibid, 
the  Syrians,  and  took  Cadytis,  a  large  and  populous  c  1J9. 
city  belonging  to  that  people.    Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  Syrian  alphabet,  or  the  Syrian  letters,  were 
the  fame  with  the  Hebrew.    That  the  Affyrian  or 
Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  languages  were  the  fame,  has, 
wc  hope,  been  fully  proved  already  :  that  their  letters 
were  the  fame  in  their  original  tfruCture,  can  fcarce 
be  controverted.    Thefe  letters,  we  think,  were  an-  Aiitedila- 
tediluvian  ;  whether,  to  ufe  the  expreifion  of  Plato,  vian. 
they  were  dictated  by  fortie  god,  or  fabricated  by 
fome  man  divinely  infpired.    As  this  opinion  may  ad- 
mit fome  difpute,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin 
our  reafons. 

1.  It  a;  pears  that  the  era  of  this  invention  is  buried 
in  impeiiccrable  obfcurity.  Had  an  invention  of  fuch 
capital  importance  to  mankind  been  made  in  the 
polldiluvian  sges,  we  imagine  the  author  would  have 
been  commemorated  in  the  hiftorical  annals  of  the 
country  where  he  lived  (l). 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  alphabetical  characters, 
according  to  the  facred  records,  was  praCtifed  at  fo 
early  a  period,  that  there  was  not  a  long  enough  in- 
terval between  that  and  the  deluge  to  give  birth  to 
that  noble  invention.  If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the 
world  during  fome  ages  after  that  difaflrous  event, 
we  fliall  quickly  be  convinced  that  little  refpite  coald 
be  found  from  the  labour  and  induftry  indifpenfably 
requifite  to  provide  the  neceflarie?,  and  only  a  few  ot 
the  convenlencies,  of  life.  Such  a  ftate  of  things  wa» 
certainly  mofl  unfavourable  to  the  invention  of  thofe 
arts  and  improvements  which  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards procuring  the  accommodations  of  life.  The 
confequence  is  obvious. 

Mofes  has  recorded  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  of 
a  few  of  the  capital  tranfadion*  of  the  antedduviaa 
world,  the  birth,  the  age,  the  death,  of  the  lineal  de- 
fcendants  of  Seth.  He  has  preferved  the  dimenfions 
of  the  ark,  the  duration  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  it« 
effects  upon  man  and  all  terreflriai  animals,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  world  by  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  the 
age,  &c.  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  line  of  Shem,  from 
which  his  own  snceftors  had  fprung.  To  this  he  has 
fubjoined  the  petty  occurrences  which  diverfified  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  defccn- 
dants.  Whence  did  the  hiftorian  derive  his  infor- 
mation ?  We  believe  few  of  our  readers  will  be  fo 
cnthufiiiftic  as  to  imagine  that  the  author  received  it 
from  divine  infpiration.  Tradition  is  fallible  guide  y 
and  in  many  cafes  the  accounts  are  fo  minutely  pre- 
cife,  as  to  de/y  the  power  of  that  fpecies  of  convey- 
ance. The  infpired  author  muft  certainly  have  ex- 
6  traCted 


(k)  See  Phiedrusy -pz^c  1240-    See  alfo  page  374.  Phil 

(l)  It  is  true,  the  Egyptians  attribute  the  invention  to  their  Thotb, and  the  Phosnicians  to  their  HerculeSj. 
(Dr  Mdicerta.  or  Baal  j  but  thefe  were  only  imaginary  perfonages* 
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Hebrew  trafted  hia  abridgment  from  written  memoirs,  or  hi- 
'  ^''"^s  of  the  tranfaAIons  of  his  anceftors  regqlarly 

tranfmltted  from  the  moft  early  periods.  Thefe  annals 
he  probably  abridged,  as  Ezra  did  afterwards  the  hi- 
ftsry  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  as 
3C  moft  certainly  was,  the  art  of  writing  in  alphabeti- 
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cal  letters  muft  have  been  known  and  praftifed  many  Hebrew 
ages  before  Mofea.    It  hss  indeed  been  pretended ,  Language^ 
that  the  Jewifh  decalogue,  infcribed  upon  two  tables  ^"""V"^ 
of  ftone,  was  the  very  firft  fpecimen  of  alphabetical 
writing.    Tke  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
fad  are  lame  and  inconclufive  (m).    Had  that  been 

the 


(m)  The  moft  ingenious  and  plaufible  of  thofe  arguments  which  have  fallen  under  our  obfervation,  is  given 
by  Mr  Johnfon  vicar  of  Craiibrook,  a  writer  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  flourilhed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  and  whofe  works  deferve  to  be  more  generally  known  than  we  have  reafon  to  think 
they  are  at  prefent.  After  endeavouring  to  prove  that  alphabetical  writing  was  not  praftifed  before  the  era 
of  Mofes,  and  expatiating  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  invention,  this  excellent  fcholar  attempts  to  ftiow,  that 
the  original  Hebrew  alphabet  was  aftually  communicated  to  the  Jewiili  legiflator  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
two  tables  of  the  law.  I  know  not  (fays  he)  any  juft  caufe  why  the  law  (hould  be  nvritkn  by  Gody  or  by 
an  angel  at  his  command,  except  it  were  for  want  of  a  man  that  could  well  perform  this  part.  This  could 
give  no  addition  of  autharity  to  the  law,  efpecialfy  after  it  had  been  publiflied  in  that  aftonifhing  and  mira- 
culous manner  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  true  writing  of  the  original  was  indeed  perfeftly  adjufted,  and  precifely 
ascertained  to  all  future  ages,  by  God's  giving  a  copy  of  it  under  his  own  hand  :  but  this,  I  conceive,  had 
been  done  altogether  as  effeftually  by  God's  diftating  every  word  to  Mofes,  had  he  been  capable  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  an  amanuenfis."  The  learned  writer  goes  on  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of 
teaching  Mofes  the  alphabtt,  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount;  and  thence  he  concludes,  that 
the  Decalogue  was  the  firft  writing  in  alphabetical  charafters,  and  that  thofe  charaders  were  a  divine,  and  not 
a  human  invention. 

It  is  always  rafh,  if  not  fomething  worfe,  to  conceive  reafons  not  affigned  by  God  himfelf,  for  any  parti- 
cular tranfadion  of  his  with  thofe  men  whom  he  from  time  to  time  infpired  with  heavenly  wifdom.  That 
it  WHS  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  Mofes  the  alphabet  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount, 
ivhen  he  gave  him  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  fcems  evident  from  his  detaining  him  juft  as  many  days  when 
he  gave  him  the  feeond  tables  after  the  firft  were  broken.  If  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  inftrufted  in  the  art  of  reading  during  his  firft  ftay  in  the  mount,  he  weuld  have  been  detained  longer  ; 
and  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  though  in  a  fit  of  pious  paffion  he  was  fo  far  thrown  off  his  guard  is  to 
break  the  two  tables,  his  mind  was  fo  totally  unhinged  by  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  forget  com- 
pletely an  art  which,  by  the  fuppofition,  the  Supreme  Being  had  fpent  forty  days  in  teaching  him  !  •*  But  if 
Mofes  could,  at  his  firft  afcent  into  the  mount,  perform  the  office  of  an  amanuenfis,  why  are  the  original 
tables  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  not  by  him  who  wrote  the  fecond  ?"  We  pre- 
tend not  to  fay  why  they  were  written  by  God  rather  than  man  ;  but  we  think  there  is  fufficicnt  evidence, 
that  by  whomfoever  they  were  written,  the  charafters  employed  were  of  bumaq  invention.  The  Hebrew 
alphabet,  without  the  Maforetic  points,  is  confeffedly  defeftive  ;  and  every  man  whA  is  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language,  and  is  not  under  the  influence  of  inveterate  prejudice,  will  readily  admit  that  thofe 
points  are  no  improvement.  But  we  cannot,  without  impiety,  fuppofe  an  art  invented  by  infinite  wifdom,  to 
fall  ftiort  of  the  utmoft  perfeftion  of  which  it  is  capable  :  an  alphabet  communicated  to  man  by  God,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  free  both  from  defefts  and  from  redundancies  ;  it  would  have  had  a  diftinft  charader 
for  every  fimple  found,  and  been  at  leaft  as  perfefl  as  the  Greek  or  the  Roman. 

But  we  need  not  fill  our  pages  with  reafonings  of  this  kind  againft  the  hypothefis  maintained  by  Mr 
Johnfon.  We  know  that  ««  Mofes  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,"  i.  e.  the  fubftance  of  all  that  had  been 
delivered  in  Exod.  xx,  xxi,  xxii,  xxiii.  before  he  was  called  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables  of 
flone  ;  nay,  that  he  had  long  before  been  commanded  by  God  himfelf  to  "  write  in  a  bowk"  an  account  of 
the  viclory  obtained  over  Amalek  (^.W.  xvii.  14).  All  this,  indeed,  the  learned  writer  was  aware  of;  and 
.  to  reconcile  it  with  his  hypothefis,  he  frames  another,  more  improbable  than  even  that  which  it  is  meant 
-to  fupport.  "  It  istiot  unreafonable  (fays  he)  to  believe  that  ppd  had  written  thefe  tables  of  ftone,  and  put 
them  in  mount  Horeb,  from  the  time  that  by  his  angel  he  had  there  firft  appeared  to  Mofes  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  the  time  after,  while  he  kept  Jethro's  fhcep  thereabouts,  he  ha('.  free  accefs  to  thofe  tabks, 
^  and  perufcd  them  at  difcretion."  But  if  belief  fhould  reft  upon  evidence,  we  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  to 
believe  all  this  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  unreafonable  ;  for  there  is  not  a  fingle  hint  in  Scripture  of 
the  tables  having  been  written  at  Xo  early  a  period,  or  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  as  God's  firft  appearance  to 
Mofes  in  the  burnnig  bu(h.  We  know  how  reludtant  Mofes  was  to  go  upon  the  erabafly  to  which  he  was 
then  appointed ;  and  it  is  ftrange,  we  think  paffing  ftrange,  that  when  he  records  fo  faithfully  his  own 
backwardnefs,  and  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  God  to  reconcile  him  to  the  arduouff  undertaking,  he  fhould 
make  no  mention  of  thefe  important  tables,  if  at  that  period  he  had  known  any  thing  of  their  exiftence. 
Befides  all  this,  is  it  not  wonderful,  if  Mofes  had  been  praftifing  the  art  of  writing,  as  our  author  fup- 
pofes,  from  the  time  of  the  burning  bulli  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  he  fhould  then  have  ftood  in  need  of 
forty  days  teaching  from  God,  to  enable  him  to  read  with  eafe  the  firft  tables  ;  and  of  other  forty,  to  enable 
him  to  ivr'ite  xhe.  fecond  ?  This  gives  fuch  a  mean  view  of  the  natural  capacity  of  the  Hebrew  legiflator,  as 
.-renders  the  hypothefis  whieh  implies  it  wholly  incredible.  See  a  Calkaion  of  Dtfcmrfes^  &c.  in  t<tvo  volumes,  by 
.(he. reverend  John  J^ohnforif'      M.  vicer  of  Cratibrook  in  Kent, 
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the  cafe,  feme  notice  mud  have  been  taken  of  fo  pal- 
pable a  circumftance.  Mofes  wrote  out  his  hiftory, 
his  laws,  and  his  memoirs  ;  and  it  appears  plainly 
from  the  text,  that  all  the  learned  among  his  country- 
men could  read  them.  Writing  was  then  no  novel  in- 
vention in  the  a.re  of  the  Jewifli  legiflator,  but  current 
and  generally  known  at  that  era. 

The  patriarch  Job  lived  at  an  earlier  period  (n).  In 
that  book  we  find  many  alhifions  to  the  art  of  wri- 
ting, and  feme  paffages  which  plainly  prove  its  exiil- 
cnce.  This  fhows  that  alphabetical  charaAers  were 
rot  confined  to  the  chofen  feed,  fince  Job  was  in  all 
probability  a  defcendant  of  Huz,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
.  Nahor*  the  brother  of  Abraham.  From  this  circum- 
ftance, we  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  this  art 
was  known  and  prailifed  in  the  family  of  Terah  the 
father  of  Abraham. 

3.  There  was  certainly  a  tradition  among  the  Jewa 
in  the  age  of  Jofephua,  that  writing  was  an  antedilu- 
vian invention  J.  That  hiftorian  pretends,  that  the  de- 
•fcendants  of  Seth  erefted  two  pillars,  the  one  of  ftone 

and  the  other  of  brick,  and  infcrihed  upon  them  their 
aftronomical  obfervations  and  other  improvements. — 
This  legend  fhows  that  there  did  exift  fuch  an  opi- 
nion of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing. 

4.  There  muft  have  been  a  tradition  to  the  fame 
purpofe  among  the  Chaldeans,  fince  the  writers  who 
have  copied  from  Berofus,  the  celebrated  Chaldean  hi- 
fl:orian(o),  fpeak  of  alphabetical  writing  as  an  art  well 
knov/n  among  the  antediluvians.  According  to  them. 
Cannes  the  Chaldean  legiflator  gave  his  difciples  "  an 
infight  into  letters  and  fcience.  This  perfon  alfo  wrote 
concerning  the  generation  of  mankind,  of  their  diffe- 
rent purfuits,  of  civil  polity,  6cc.  Immediately  fie- 
fore  the  dduge  (fay  they)  the  god  Cronus  appeared  to 
Sifuthrus  or  Xifuthrus,  and  comman  led  him  to  com- 
mit to  writing  the  beginning,  improvement,  and  con- 
clufion  of  all  things  down  to  the  prefent  term,  and 
to  bury  thcfe  accounts  fecureiy  in  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Seppara."  All  thefe  traditions  may  be  deem- 
ed fabulous  in  the  main;  but  ftill  they  evince  thnt  fuch 
an  opinion  was  current,  and  that  though  the  ufe  of 
letters  was  not  indeed  eternal  (p),  it  was,  however, 
prior  to  all  the  records  of  hiftory  ;  and  of  courfe,  wc 
think,  an  antediluvian  difcovery. 

This  original  alphabet,  whatever  it  was,  and  how- 
ever confttufted,  was,  we  think,  preferved  in  the  far 
mily  of  Noah,  and  from  it  conveyed  down  to  fuc- 
ceeding  B;eneration3.  If  we  can  then  ditcover  the 
original  Hebrew  alphabet,  we  fhall  be  able  to  invefti- 
gate  the  primary  fpecies  of  letters  exprelTive  of  thofe 
articulate  founds  by  which  man  is  in  a  great  meafurc 
diftinguifhed  from  the  brute  creation.  Whatever 
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might  be  the  nature  of  that  alphatjet,  we  may  be  con-  HcImcw 
vinced  that  the  ancient  Jews  deemed  it  fiicred,  and  ^'^"q''^^^' 
therefore  preferved  it  pure  and  unmixed  till  the  Ba-  * 
bylonifh  captivity.    Jf,  then,  any  monuments  are  ftill 
extant  infcribed  with  letters  prior  to  that  event,  wc 
may  reft  aflured  that  thefe  arc  the  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal alphabet. 

There  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dug  up  at  Je- 
rufalem,  and  other  parts  of  Judea,  coins  and  medals, 
and  medallions,  Infcribed  with  letteis  of  a  form  very 
different  from  thofe  fquare  letters  In  which  the  He- 
brevsr  Scriptures  arc  now  written. 

When  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  difcovered  jhe  fame 
(q_),  It  evidently  appeared  that  the  infcriptions  onwiththe 
thofe  medals  and  coins  were  drawn  in  geninne  Sama- S-manitan  i'' 
ritan  charafters.    The  learned  Abbe  Barthelemi,  in 
his*  differtation  **  on  the  two  medals  of  Antigonus  *  il/m  </* 
king  of  Judea,  one  of  the  later  Afmonean  princes, ''-^f'^'''^'"' 
proves  that  all  the  infcriptions  on  the  coins  and  niedals^^  ^"/"'^' 
of  Jonathan  and  Simon  Macabeus,  and  alfo  on  his,  were 
invariably  in  the  Samaritan  character,  down  to  the 
4Dth  year  before  the  Chriftian  era." 

It  were  eafy  to  prove,  from  the  Mifhna  and  Jeru- 
faltm  talmud,  that  the  Scriptures  pubhcly  read  in 
the  fynagogues  to  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  were 
written  in  the  Samaritan  charafter,  we  mean  in  the 
fame  charafter' with  the  Pentateuch  in  queftion.  As 
the  ancient  Hebrew,  however,  ceafed  to  be  the  vulgar 
langnaire  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  oa- 
bylonifh  captivity,  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  efpecially  which  af- 
in  private  hands,  were  accompanied  with  a  Chaldaicterwards 
paraphrafe  ;  and  at  length  the  original  Hebrew  cha-S^^'*^  P'^*^^ 
radct  fell  into  difufe,  and  the  Chaldaic  was  univerfally  ^'^J^*^*^^*'" 
adopted.  ' 

It  now  appears  that  the  letters  infcribed  on  the 
ancient  coins  and  medals  of  the  Jews  were  written  in 
the  Samaritan  form,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were 
written  in  the  very  fame  charafters  :  we  fhall  there-  • 
fore  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  (confi- 
dering  the  impkcable  hatred  which  fubfifted  between 
thefe  two  nations)  it  be  likely  that  the  one  copied 
from  the  other;  or  at  leaft  that  the  Jews  preferred  to 
the  beautiful  letters  ufed  by  their  anceftors,  the  rude 
and  inelegant  charadters  of  their  molt  detcfted  rivals. 
If,  then,  the  infcriptions  on  the  coins  and  medals  were 
aoiually  in  the  characters  of  the  Samaritan  I'entateuch 
(and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
them  from  the  Samaritans),  the  confequence  plainly 
is,  that  the  letters  of  the  infcriptions  were  thofe  of 
the  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  coeval  with  that  lan- 
guage, which  we  dare  to  maintain  was  the  firft  upon 
earth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  fuperfluous  to 
3  R  men- 


(n)  We  have  feen  a  manufcript,  which  may  one  day  fee  the  light,  in  which  it  is  fhown,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  Job  was  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

(o)  ApoUodorus,  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  Abydenus.    See  Syncel/us,  C3p.  39.  et  /eg.   Eujeh.  Chron.  1.  i« 


page  3. 

(p)  Plin.  Nat.  Hlft 


1  17.  page  413'  Ex  quo  apparet  aternus  Uterarum  ufus. 


(q^)  1  he  celebrated  Archbifhop  Ulher  was  the  firft  who  brought  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  Europe. 
In  a  letter  to  Ludr^vicus  Capellus  "  he  acknowledges,  that  the  freqaient  mention  he  had  feen  made  of  it  by 
fome  author?,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  at  reft  till  he  had  procured  five  01  fix  copies  of  it  from  Paleftine 
and  Syria." 
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mention,  that  the  Samaritan  colon ifls,  whom  the  kings 
of  AfTyria  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  (r),  were 
natives  of  countries  where  Chaldaic  letters  were  cur- 
rent, and  who  were  probably  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew- 
language  and  charafters.  When  thofe  colonifts  em- 
braced the  Jewifh  religion,  they  procured  a  xopy  of 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  written  in  its  n:itiYe  charac- 
ter, which,  from  fuperfticisn,  they  preferved  inviolate 
as  they  received  it ;  and  from  it  were  copied  fucceiTively 
the  others  which  were  current  in  Syria  and  Paleftine 
when  Archbiihop  Ufher  procured  his. 

From  the  reafons  above  exhibited,  we  hope  it  will 
appear,  that  if  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  was  not  the  primitive  one, 
it  was  at  leaft  that  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
fiifl  committed  to  writing. 

Scaliger  fcas  inferred,  from  a  paffage  in  Eufebiusf, 
and  another  in  St  Je  rom  J,  that  Ezra,  when  he  refor- 
med the  Jewifh  church,  tranfcribed  the  Scriptures 
from  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the 
fquare  letters  of  the  Chaldeans.  This,  he  thinks,  was 
done  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Jews  who,  being  born  du- 
ring the  captivity,  knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  educated. — 
This  account  of  the  matter,  though  probable  in  itfelf, 
and  fupported  by  paffages  from  both  Talmuds,  has 
been  attacked  by  Buxtorf  with  great  learning  and  no 
lefs  acrimony.  Scaliger,  however,  has  been  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  learned  men  (s),  whofe  opinion  is  now 
pretty  generally  efpoufed  by  the  facred  critics. 

Having  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet in  the  preceding  pages,  we  fiad  ourfelves  laid 
under  a  kind  of  neceffity  of  hazarding  a  few  ftric- 
tures  on  the  vowels  and  Maforetic  points  ;  the  Jirjl 
effential,  and  the  lajl  an  appendage,  of  that  ancient 
language.  The  number  of  the  one,  and  the  nature, 
antiquity,  and  neceffity  of  the  other,  in  order  to  read 
the  language  with  propriety  and  with  difcrimination, 
have  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  and  often  illiberal  con- 
troverfy  among  philological  writers.  To  enter  into 
a  minute  detail  of  the  arguments  on  either  fide,  would 
require  a  complete  volume  :  we  (hall,  therefore,  briefly 
exhibit  the  ftate  of  the  controverfy,  and  then  adduce 
a  few  obfervations,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
determine  the  queftion. 

The  controverfy  then  is,  Whether  the  Hebrews 
ufed  any  vowels ;  or  whether  the  points,  which  are 
now  called  by  that  name,  were  fubflituted  inflead  of 
them  ?  or  if,  they  were,  whether  they  be  as  old  as  Mo- 


fes,  or  v/ere  invented  by  Ezra,  or  by  thcMalTorites(T)?  Hebrew 
This  controverfy  has  exereifed  the  wits  of  the  moft  L^"g"^gg' 
learned  critics  of  the  two  laft  centuries,  and  is  ftill 
far  enough  from  being  determined  in  the  preftnt. 
The  Jews  maintain,  that  thefe  vowel  points  (u)  were 
delivered  to  Mofes  along  with  the  tables  of  the  law  ; 
and  confequently  hold  them  as  facred  as  they  do  the 
letters  themfelves.  Many  Chriftian  authors  who  have 
handled  this  fubjedt,  though  they  do  not  affirm  their 
divine  original,  nor  their  extravagant  antiquity,  pre- 
tend, however,  that  they  are  the  only  proper  vowels 
in  the  language,  and  regulate  and  afcertain  its  true 
pronunciation.  Though  they  differ  from  the  Jews 
with  refpe6l  to  the  origin  of  thefe  points,  they  yet  al- 
low them  a  pretty  high  antiquity,  nfcrlbing  them 
to  Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  fynagogue. 

At  length,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6thTheMafo. 
century,  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  German  Jew  whoretic  joints 
then  flourifhed  at  Rome,  difcovered  the  delufion,  and^  rnodem 
made  it  appear  that  ihcfe  appendages  had  never  been 
in  ufe  till  after  the  writing  of  the  talmuds,  about 
500  years  after  Chrift.    This  innovation  raifcd  Elias 
a  multitude  of  adverfaries,  both  of  his  own  country- 
men and  Chrifl:ians.    Among  the  latter  appeared  the 
two  Buxtorfs,  the  father  and  the  fon,  who  produced 
fome  cabbaliftical  books  of  great  antiquity  (x),  at  leaft 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  in  which  there  was  ex- 
prefs  mention  of  the  points.    The  Buxtorfs  were  an- 
fwered  by  Capellus  and  other  critics*,  till  Father  *  Walton, 
Morinus  §y  having  examined  all  that  had  been  urged  on  tJujiin.ani 
both  fides,  pi  oduced  his  learned  difiertation  on  that  fub-^^^'^'^ 
je61 ;  againft  which  there  has  been  nothing  replied  of 
any  confequence,  whilft  his  work  has  been  univerf illy 
admired,  and  his  opinion  confirmed  by  thofe  that  have 
beaten  the  fame  field  after  him. 

According  to  this  learned  father,  it  plainly  appears 
that  neither  Origen,  nor  St  Jerome,  nor  even  the 
compilers  of  the  talmuds,  knew  any  thing  of  what 
has  been  called  the  vowel  points;  and  yet  thefe  books, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  were  not  finifhed  till 
the  feventh  century.  Even  the  Jewifh  rabbis  who 
wrote  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  not  in  the  lealt  acquainted  with 
thefe  points.  He  adds,  that  the  firft  veftiges  he  could 
trace  of  them  were  in  the  writings  of  rabhi  Ben  Aber 
chief  of  the  weftern,  and  of  rabbi  Ben  Naphtali  chief  of 
the  eaftern,  fchool,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  fo  that  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be 
older  than  the  beginning  of  that  period. 

So!9e 


(r)  II.  Kings,  chap.  xvii.  ver.  24.  '*  And  the  king  of  Affyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cu-. 
thah,  and  from  Avah,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria." 
Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and  Avah,  were  neighbouring  cities,  and  undoubtedly  both  fpoke  and  wrote  in  the 
Chaldaic  ftyle.  The  natives  of  Hamath  fpoke  the  Syriac,  which  at  that  time  differed  very  little  from  the 
Chaldaic. 

(s)  Cafaubon,  Grptius,  Voffius,  Bochart,  Morin,  Brerewood,  Walton,  Prldeaux,  Huet,  and  Lewis  Capelj 
always  a  fworn  enemy  to  Buxtorf.  All,  then,  have  maintained  the  fame  ground  with  Scaligcr :  how  truly, 
appears  above. 

(t)  The  terra  maforah  or  majforeth  fignifies  "  tradition;"  and  imports  the  unwritten  canon  by  which  the 
reading  and  writing  of  the  facred  books  was  fixed. 

(u)  Thefe  points  are  14  in  nunaber,  whofe  figures,  names,  and  elfefts,  may  be  feen  in  moft  Hebrew 
grammars. 

(x)  Thefe  books  aje  the  Bahir,  Zahar^  and  the  Kizrt.  As  for  the  Kizri,  the  Jews  make  it  about  1900  years 
old  J  and  the  other  about  a  century  later.  But  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  in  fuch  matters  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
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Hebrew  Some  learned  men  (v)  have  afcribed  the  invention 
l.anguage.  ^j^^  vowel  points  in  queftion  to  the  rabbis  of  the 
'  fchool  of  Tiberias-;  which,  accordinpj  to  them,  floiiri(h- 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  This 
opinion  is  by  no  means  probable,  becaufe  it  appears 
j'lain  from  hiftory,  that  before  that  period  all  the 
Jewlfh  feminaries  in  that  province  were  dtftroyed,  and 
their  heads  forced  into  exile.  Some  of  thef,-  retired 
into  Babylonia,  and  fettled  at  Sora,  Naherda,  and 
Pombeditha,  where  they  eftabliihed  famous  nniverfi- 
tles.  After  this  era  there  remained  no  more  any  rab- 
binical fchools  in  Judsen,  headed  by  profeffors  capable 
of  undertaking  this  difficult  operation,  nor  indeed  of 
fuffioient  authority  to  recommend  it  to  general  prac- 
tice, had  they  been  ever  fo  thoroughly  qualified  for  ex- 
ecuting it. 

Capellus  and  father  Morin,  who  contend  for  the 
late  introduftion  of  the  vowel-points,  acknowledge 
that  there  can  certainly  be  no  language  without  vocal 
founds,  which  are  indeed  the  foul  and  cffence  of 
fpeech  ;  but  they  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  ac- 
tually contains  vowel  charafters,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
■  and  Latin  and  the  alphabets  of  modern  Europe. 
^he^^atrei  Thefe  are  a/e^h,  ke,  vau.jod.    Thefc  they  call  the  m^7- 


(res  li-aioiiis,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  parents  of  reading. 
To  thefe  fome,  we  think  very  properly,  add  am  oroi«, 
ajin.  Thefe,  they  conclude,  perform  eKaftly  the  fame 
office  in  Hebrew  that  their  defcendants  do  in  Greek. 
It  is  indeed  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  derived  from  the  PhcEnician,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Samaritan  or  Hebrew. 
This  pofitlon  we  (hall  prove  more  fully  when  we  come 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Hitherto 
the  analogy  is  not  only  plaufible,  but  the  refemblancc 
precife.  I'he  Hebrews  and  Samaritans  employed  thefe 
vowels  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Greeks ; 
34  and  fo  all  was  eafy  and  natural. 
)T3je(ftions  But  the  afierters  of  the  Maforetic  fyftem  maintain, 
Diwered.  ^Yi^x,  the  letters  mentioned  above  are  not  vowels  but 
confonanis  or  afpirations,  or  any  thing  you  pleafe 
but  vocal  letters.  This  they  endeavour  to  prove  from 
their  ufe  among  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  other 
©riental  nations  :  But  to  us  it  appears  abundantly 
ftrange  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  pronounced  beta, 
gamma,  delta,  8cc.  exadlly  as  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Phcenicians  did,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  did  not 
adopt  their  mode  of  pronunciation  with  rcfpeft  to 
the  five  letters  under  confideration.  To  this  argu- 
ment we  think  every  objeftion  muft  undoubtedly  yield. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  their  letters  from  the  Phceni- 
ciars  ;  thefe  letters  were  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan. 
The  Greeks  wrote  and(z)  pronounced  all  the  other 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  except  the  five  in  queftion, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  their  originals  of  the  call : 
if  they  did  fo,  it  obvioufly  follows  that  the  Greek  and 
oriental  office  of  thefe  letters  was  ihe  fame. 

Another  objedion  to  reading  the  Hebrew  without 
the  aid  of  the  Maforetic  vowel  points,  arifes  from 
the  confideration,  that  without  thefe  there  will  be  a 


great  number  of  radical  Hebrew  word s,^  both  nouns  Hebrew 
and  verbs,  without  any.  vowel  intervening  amongft 
the  confonants,  which  is  certainly  abfurd.  Nothwith- 
ftanding  this  fuppofcd  abfurdity,  it  is  a  welt  known 
faftj^that  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures, 
ufed  in  the  Jewifh  fynagogues  throughout  the  world, 
are  written  or  printed  without  points.  Thefe  copies 
are  deemed  facred,  and  kept  in  a  coffer  with  the 
greateft  care,  in  allufion  to  the  ark  of  the  teftimony 
in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  prefeft,  however, 
reads  the  portions  of  the  law  and  hagiographa  with- 
out any  difficulty.  The  fame  is  done  by  the  remains 
of  the  Samaritans  at  this  day.  Every  oriental  fcholar 
knows  that  the  people  of  thefe  countries  look  upon 
confonants  as  the  ftamina  of  words.  Accordingly,  in 
writing  letters,  in  difpatches  upon  bufinefs,  and  all 
affairs  of  fmall  moment,  the  vowels  arc  generally 
omitted.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  every  original  Ian* 
guage  the  found  of  the  vowels  is  variable  and  of  little 
importance.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrev^ 
tongue  :  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  natives  of  the 
country  would  find  it  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  t<5 
learn  to  read  without  the  help  of  the  vowels.  They 
knew  the  words  beforehand,  and  fo  might  readily 
enough  learn  by  pradlice  what  vowels  were  to  be  in- 
fer ted. 

When  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,  as  it 
certainly  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  vulgar  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonifli  captivity  ;  fuch  fub- 
fidiaries  might,  we  think,  have  been  ufeful,  and  of 
courfe  might  poffibly  have  been  adopted  for  the  ufe 
of  the  vulgar  :  but  the  fcribe,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
learned  rahbi,  pi-obably  difdaincd  fuch  beggarly  ele- 
ments.   We  (hall  in  this  place  hazard  a  conjedure, 
which,  to  us  at  leaft,  is  altogether  new.    We  ima- 
gine that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  an  inventive, 
ingenious  people,  had,  prior  to  the  age  of  Cad- 
mus, who  firll  brought  their  letters  into  Greece, 
adopted  the  more  commodious  method  of  infrtrting 
the  vowels  in  their  proper  places  ;  whereas  the  Jews, 
zealoufly  attached  to  the .  cuttoms  of  their  ance- 
flors,  continued  to  write  and  read  without  them.  In 
this  manner  the  Gephurnsi  X,  who  were  the  followers  *  ^^f"^' 
of  Cadmus,  communicated  them  to  the  Jones  their g 
neighbours.    We  are  convinced  that  the  materials  of  ""^^ 
the  Greek  tongue  are  to  be  gleaned  up  in  the  eaft ; 
and  upon  that  ground  have  often  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  origin  of  Greek  words  in  the  Hebrew,  Phoe- 
nician, Chaldean,  and  Arabian  languages.  Reading 
without  the  vowel  points  we  have  feldom  failed  in  our 
fearch  ;  but  when  we  followed  the  method  of  reading  pmof  that 
by  the  Maforetic  points,  we  feldom  fucceeded  ;  and  the  Mafo- 
this,  we  believe,  every  man  of  tolerable  erudition  '""^^"^  paints 
who  will  make  a  trial  will  find  by  experience  to  he^^^"^°"' 
true.    This  argument  appears  to  us  fuperior  to  every  * 
objeAion.    Upon  this  bafis,  the  moft  learned  Bochart 
has  erefted  his  etymological  fabric,  which  will  be  ad-  * 
mired  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  as  long  as  philolo- 
gy fhall  be  cultivated  by  men. 

3  R  2  It 


(V)  See  Buxtorf  the  father,  in  Tiber,  cap. 5,  6,  7.    Buxtorf  the  fon  dc  Antiq.  Punft.  P.  II.  it.  ^ 
(z)  This  is  fo  true,  that,  according  to  Hefychius  and  Suidas^  fotn^lw,  to  a6t  the  Phoenician,  fignified  to 
read." 

? 


So<y  P   H   I   L  O 

Hebrew  It  has  been  Urge5"  by  the  zealots  for  the  Maforetic 
Langiiag;-.  fyfle,^^  that  the  Arabians  and  Perl-ans  employ  the 
*  vowel  points.  That  they  do  fo  at  prefent  is  readily 
granted  ;  but  whether  they  did  fo  from  the  beginning 
feeras  te  be  the  queftion.  That  Arabia  was  overfpread 
with  Jewilh  exiles  at  a  very  early  period,  is  abundant- 
ly certain.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  retire  to  a 
land  where  they  would  not  hear  of  war  nor  the  found 
of  the  trumpet.  Accordin,:rly  we  find  that,  prior  to 
the  age  of  the  A.n?bian  inipollor,  Arabia  fwarnied 
v.'ith  Jewifli  feltlements.    From  thefe  Jews,  it  is  high- 


LOGY.  Sea.  I 

With  refpefl  to  the  original  IntroJii(?lIon  of  the  Hebrew 
paints,  we  agree  with  the  learned  and  judicious  *  Dr  ^anguaj^e. 
Prideaux,  who  imagines  that  they  were  gradually  in-  ^Tc^^ 
troduced  after  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,  Parri, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  learning  to  read  that  Ian- Book  i. 
guage,  more  efpccially  among  the  vulgar.  By  whom 
they  were  introduced,  we  think,  cannot  eafily  be  de- 
tsrmined  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  were  all  intro- 
duced at  once,  or  by  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  They 
have  been  afcri'.ied  to  Ezra  by  n)a,ny,  for  no  other 
realan  that  we  can  difcover  but  to  enhance  their  au- 


ly  probable  that  their  neighbours  learned  the  ufe  of    thenticity,  and  becaufe  the  fentiment  is  analogous  to 


the  points  in  queftion  ;  which  in  the  ceurfe  of  their 
conquefts  the  Saracens  communicated  to  the  Perfians. 

It  has  been  alleged  with  great  fhow  of  reafon,  that 
without  the  vowel  points,  it  is  often  impoflible  to  de- 
velope  the  genuine  fignification  of  many  words  which 
occur  frequently  in  the  language  ;  many  words  of 
different  and  fomecimes  oppofite  fignifications  are  writ- 
ten with  exnftly  the  fame  confonants.  Without  the 
points  then,  how  are  we  to  know  the  diftinftion  ?  In 
anfwer  to  this  objeftion,  we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that, 
•during  the  firft  period  of  a  language,  it  is  impoflible 
that  there  (hould  not  occur  a  number  of  fimilar  founds 
of  different  fignifications.  This  is  furely  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  poverty  of  the  language.  Whea  a  few 
terms  have  been  o:icc  fabricated,  men  will  rather  an- 
nex new  fignifications  to  old  terms,  than  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  time  or  thought  to  invent  new  ones.  This 
mull  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  indeed  no  language  on  earth  is  without  in- 
ftances  of  this  inconveniency,  which,  however,  in  a 
living  tongue,  is  eafily  overcome  by  a  difference  of  ac- 
cent, tone,  geflure,  pronunciation  j  all  which,  we  think, 
might  obviate  the  difficulty. 

From  the  preceding  .arguments,  we  think  ourfelves 
authorized  to  infer  that  the  Mafora  is  a  novel  fyftcm, 
utterly  unknown  to  tne  moft  ancient  Jews,  and  never 
admitted  into  thofe  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which 
were  deemed  moft  facred  and  moft  authentic  by  that 
people. 

According  to  Origrn. 

Brefith  bara  Eloeim  eth  afamaira  oueth  aares. 
Ouaares  aietha  Thoau  ouboou  ouofekh  al  phneThe- 
©ra  ourouc  eloeim  maraepheth  al  phne  araaira. 

Ouiomer  eloeim  iel  or  ouiel  or. 
Ouiar  eloeim  eth  a6r  khi  tob  ouiabdel  el6cim  ben 
aor  ouben  aofekh. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  prefume  to  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  in  the  moft  early  periods,  the  vowels  alepht 
he,jod  or  yod,  vaw  or  tua'w,  and  perhaps  oin  or  ajin, 
were  regularly  written  wherever  they  were  founded. 

  This  to  us  appears  plain  from  the  praftice  of  the  an- 

prailice  of  ^ient  Greeks.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Sa- 
the  ancient  ^^aritan  and  Phcenician  alphabets  were  the  fame  ;  and 
that  the  former  was  that  of  the  Jews  originally.  The 
Phoenicians  certainly  wrote  the  vowels  exaftly,  for 
fo  did  the  Greeks  who  copied  their  alphabet :  If  the 
Pheenicians  wrote  their  vowels,  fo  then  did  the  Jews  of 
the  age  ©f  Cadmus ;  but  Cadmus  was  contemporary 
with  feme  of  the  carlieft  judges  of  Ifrael  ;  the  confe- 
^uence  is  evident,  namely,  that  the  Jews  wrote  their 
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the  other  articles  of  reformation  eftabliftied  by  that  holy 
prieft.  If  our  curious  reader  ftioulJ  not  beTatisfied 
with  the  preceding  detail,  we  muft  remit  him  to  Car 
pellus  and  Morinus  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  two  Bux-^ 
torfs,  Schultens,  and  Dr  James  Robertfon  profeffor 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  other.  This  learned  orientalilf,  in  his  differ- 
tatlon  prefixed  to  his  Clav'is  Pentateuchi,  has  coUefted 
and  arranged,  with  a  true  fpirit  of  criticifm,  every 
thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
foretical  fyftem.  Pergama  dextra  defendi po/fent,  etiam 
hac  defenfa  fulgent. 

St  Or-igen,  who  flourlflied  about  the  beginning  of  From  OrL- 
the  3d  century,  was  a  profound  Hebrew  tcholar.  Heg^r^'sHcx« 
publifhed  a  moft  laborious  and  learned  work,  which  is^^''^' 
generally  called  the  Hexap/a,  becaufe  it  confifted  of 
fix  columns  ;  the  firft  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew- 
text  ;  the  fecond,  the  fame  text,  but  written  in  Greek 
charafters  ;  the  third  column  exhibited  the  verfion  of 
Aquila  ;  the  fourth,  that  pf  Symmachus ;  the  fifth, 
the  Septuagint ;  and  the  fixth,  the  verfion  of  Thee 
dotan.  In  fome  fragments  of  that  vaft  work  which 
are  ftlU  extant,  we  have  a  fpecimen  of  the  maHner 
in  which,  the  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third 
century,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  was  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  refults  from  obfcrving  the  Mafo- 
retical  points.  The  following  is  an  inftance  copied 
from  the  beginning  of  Genefis. 

According  to  the  Masorites. 

Berefhith  bara  Elohim  eth  afhamajim  veeth  aaretz. 

Veaaretz  ajetha  thoou  vaboou,  vckhofhek  gnal  pene 
theom  verouakh  elohim  merakhepheth  gnal  pene  ham- 
malm. 

Vaiomer  elohim  jehi  or,  vajehi  or. 
Vajare  elohim  eth  aor  ki  tob  vajabedel  elohim  bein 
aor  oubein  hakhofhek. 

vowels  as  late  as  the  arrival  of  that  Coloney- chief  in 
Greece.  We  ought  naturally  to  judge  of  the  Hebrew 
by  the  Chaldalc,  Syriac,  and  Arabian,  its  fifter  dia- 
lefls.  All  thefe  languages  in  ancient  times  had  their 
vowels  regularly  inferted ;  and  why  not  the  Hebrew 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  reft  ? 

As  thefe  firft  vowels ,  which  were  coeval  with  the 
other  letters,  often  varied  in  their  found  and  applica- 
tion, the  points,  in  all  appearance,  were  firft  invented 
and  employed  to  afcertain  their  different  founds  in 
different  connedions.  Other  marks  might  be  invent- 
ed to  point  out  the  various  tones  of  voice,  like  the 
Toya/,  or  accents,  with  which  the  vowels  were  to  be 
enounced,  as  was  done  among  the  later  Greeks.  In 
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brew  procefs  of  time,  in  order  to  promote  celerity  of  wri- 
jiuage.  lixx^r^  the  vowels  were  omitted^  and  the  points  fubili- 
tutetl  in  their  place. 

Before  wc  conclude  our  o!  fervations  on  the  He- 
brew language,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  apo- 
logy for  omitting  to  interlard  our  details  with  quota- 
tions fionm  the  two  Talmuds,  the  Mifhna,  the  Gema- 
ra,  the  Cabbalas,  and  a  multitui:le  of  rabbinical  wri- 
ters who  are  commonly  cited  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 
We  believe  we  could  have  quoted  r.lmoft  numberlefs 
pafTages  from  the  twoBuxtorfs,  Father  Morin,  Capel- 
lus,  and  other  Hebrew  critics,  with  no  great  trouble 
to  nurfelves,  and  little  emolument  to  the  far  greater 
part  of  our  readers.  But  our  opinion  is,  that  fuch  a 
pedantic  difplay  of  philological  erudition  would  pro- 
bably have  excited  the  mirth  of  our  learned,  and 
roufed  the  indignation  of  our  unlearned,  readers.  Our 
wifli  rs  to  gratify  readers  of  both  defcriptions,  by  con- 
tributing to  the  edification  of  one  clafs  without  dif- 
gxifting  the  other. 

We  cannot,  wc  imagine,  handfomcly  take  leave  of 
the  facred  language  without  giving  a  briet  detail  of 
thofe  excellencies  which,  in  our  opinion,  give  it  a 
juft  claim  to  the  fiiperiority  over  thofe  other  tongues 
which  have  foinetimcs  contended  with  it  for  the  prize 
of  antiquity  :  and  of  thefe  the  following  in  our  appre- 
henfion  deferve  particular  notice, 
cellen-  If  this  language  may  claim  any  advantage  over  its 
s  of  the  antagonilts,  with  refpcA  to  its  being  rather  a  mother 
'  than  a  daughter  to  any  of  them,  it  is  undoubtedly 

*^**  in  Lonfcqucnce  of  its  fimpHcity,  its  purity,  its  energy, 
its  fecundity  of  exprclfions  and  fignilications.  In  all 
thefe,  notwithttanding  its  padclty  of  words,  it  excels 
the  vaft  variety  of  other  languages  which  are  its  cog- 
nate diale6ts.  To  thefe  wc  msy  add  the  fignificancy 
of  the  names,  both  of  men  and  brutes  ;  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  latter  of  which  are  more  clearly 
and  more  fully  exhibited  by  their  names  in  this  than 
in  any  other  tongue  hitherto  knov/n.  Bcfides,  its 
well  authenticated  antiquity  and  the  venerable  tone  of 
its  writings  furpafs  any  thing  left  upon  record  in  any 
ether  dialed  now  extant  in  the  vi'orld.  Thefe  extra- 
ordinary qualities  excite  our  admiration  at  prefent  un- 
der every  difadvantage ;  and  from  this  circumftance 
we  may  infer  its  incomparable  beauty  in  theage  of  the 
J^wifh  legiflator,  and  what  effefts  it  would  naturally 
produce,  could  we  know  it  now  as  it  was  fpoken  and 
written  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

As  far,  however,  as  we  undetftand  it  in  its  prefent 
mutilated  condition,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  its  cha- 
rafter  from  thofe  few  books  that  have  come  down  to 
our  time,  we  plainly  perceive  that  its  genius  is  hmple, 
primitive,  natural,  and  exadly  conformable  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  uncultivated  patriarchs  who  ufed  it 
themftlves,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  their  defcendants  in 
its  native  purity  and  fimpllcity.  Its  words  are  com- 
paratively few,  yet  concife  and  expreflive ;  derived 
from  a  very  fmall  number  of  radicals,  without  the  ar- 
tificial compofition  of  modern  hnguages.  No  tongue, 
ancient  or  modern,  can  rival  it  in  the  happy  and  rich 
fecundity  of  its  verbs,  refulting  from  the  variety  and 
fignificancy  of  its  conjugations ;  which  are  fo  admirably 
arranged  and  diverfified,  that  by  changing  a  letter  or 
two  of  the  primitive,  they  exprefs  the  various  modes 
of  adting,  fufiering,  motion,  reft,  &c.  in  fuch  a.  pre- 
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clfe  and  fignificant  manner,  that  frequently  in  ^^fl^^ 
word  they  convey  an  idea  which,  in  any  other  Ian- J^^S^^^^, 
guage,  would  require  a  tedious  paraphrafc.  Thefe 
pofitions  might  eafily  be  illuftrated  by  numerous 
examples  ;  but  to  the  He'.rew  fcholar  thefe  would  be 
fuperflaous,  and  to  the  illiterate  clafs  neither  intereft- 
ing  nor  entertaining. 

To  thtfe-Ve  may  add  the  monofyllabic  tone  of  the 
language,  which,  by  a  few  prefixes  and  affixes  without 
affidling  the  radix,  varies  the  fignification  aim  oil  at 
pleafure,  while  the  method  of  affixing  the  perfon  to' 
the  verb  exhibits  the  gender  of  the  objeft  introduced. 
In  the  nouns  of  this  language  there  is  no  flexion  ex- 
cept what  is  neceffary  to  point  out  the  difference  of  gen- 
der and  number.  Its  cafes  are  diftinguifhed  by  articles, 
which  are  only  fingle  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word;  the  pronouns  are  only  fingle  letters  affixed ;  and 
the  prepofitions  are  of  the  fame  charafter  prefixed  to 
words.  Itswordsfollowone  another  in  an  eafy  and  natural 
arrangement,  without  intricacy  or  tranfpofition,  with- 
out fufpending  the  attention  or  involving  the  fenfe  hy^ 
intricate  and  artificial  periods.  All  thefe  ftriking  and 
peculiar  excellencies  combined,  phdnly  demonftrate  the 
beauty,  the  liability,  and  antiquity  of  the  language 
under  confideration. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  infinuate 
that  this  tongue  continued  altogether  without  changes 
and  imperfefiions.  We  admit  that  many  radical 
words  of  it  were  loft  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  and  that 
foreign  ones  were  fubftituted  in  their  place.  The 
long  fojourning  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt,  aad  their 
clofe  connexion  with  that  people,  even  quoad  facra, 
muft  have  introduced  a  muUitude  of  Egyptian  w-- 
cables  and  phrafes  into  the  vulgar  dialeft  at  leaft, 
which  muft  have  gradually  incorporated  with  the  writ- 
ten language,  and  in  procefs  of  time  have  become  parts 
of  its  effence.  In  Egypt,  the  Ifraelites  imbibed  thofe 
principles  of  idolatry  which  nothing  lefs  than  the  final 
extirpation  of  their  polity  could  eradicate.  If  that 
people  were  fo  obftinately  attached  to  the  Egyptian 
idolatry,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  would  be 
averfe  from  the  Egyptian  language.  Befides,  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  there  came  up  out  of  Egypt 
a  mixed  mu/titude ;  a  circumftance  which  muft  have  in- 
feded  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  the  dialed,  of  Egypt. 
As  none  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  radicals  exceed  three 
letters,  whatever  words  exceed  that  immber  in  their 
radical  ftate  may  be  juftly  deemed  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. 

Some  Hebrew  critics  have  thought  that  verbs  con- 
ftitute  the  radicals  of  the  whole  language;  but  this? 
opinion  appears  to  us  ill  founded  :  for  though  many- 
Hebrew  nouns  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  verbs, 
v/e  find  at  the  fame  time  numbers  of  the  latter  dedu- 
ced from  the  former. 

Before  we  conclude  our  detail  of  the  Hebrew  Hutchinib^- 
tongue,  a  few  of  our  readers  may  poffibly  imagine  niamfai. 
that  we  ought  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Hutchin- 
fonian  fyftem  ;  a  fyftem  fo  highly  in  vogue  not  many 
years  ago.    But  as  this  allegorical  fcheme  of  interpre- 
tation is  now  in  a  manner  exploded,  we  fhall  beg  leave 
to  remit  our  curious  Hebraift  to  Mr  Holloway'a 
Originals  a  fmall  book  in  2  vols  8vo,  but  replete  with., 
multifarious  erudition,  efpecially  in  the  Hutchinfonian  . 
ftyle  and  charader.— Jit  ^enes  auiorem. 
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SrcT.  II.    The  Arabic  Language, 

We  nowproceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Arabian 
language,  which  is  evidently  one  of  the  fifter  dialeds 
of  the  Hebrew.  Both,  we  imagine,  were  originally 
the  fame  ;  the  former  highly  improved  and  enlarged  ; 
the  latter,  in  appearance,  retaining  its  original  fim^ 
plicity  and  rude  afped,  fpoken  by  a  people  of  a  genius 
by  no  means  inventive.  In  this  inquiry,  too,  as  in 
the  former,  we  fhall  fpare  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  de- 
fcending  to  the  grammatical  minutias  of  the  tongue ; 
a  method  whicbj  we  are  perfuaded,  would  neither  gra- 
tify our  learned  nor  edify  our  unlearned  readers.  To 
thofe  who  are  inclined  to  acquire  the  firft  elements 
of  that  various,  copious,  and  highly  improved  tongue, 
we  beg  to  recommend  Erpenii  Rudimaita  Ling.  Arab. 
Coin  Gram.  Arab,  the  DifTertationa  of  Hariri,  tranfla- 
ted  by  t!ie  elder  Schultens  ;  Mr  Richardfon's  Perfic 
and  Arabic  Gram.  &c. 

We  have  pronounced  the  Hebrew  and  Arabian 
fitter  dialeds ;  a  relation  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  been  feldom  controverted  :  hut  we  think  there  is 
authentic  hiftorical  evidence  that  they  were  pofitively 
one  and  the  fame,  at  a  period  when  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  appeared  in  its  infant  unadorned  fimplicity. 
The  following  detail  will,  we  hope,  full^  authenticate 
the  truth  of  our  pofition. 

*'  Unto  Eber  (fays  the  Scripture  *)  were  born  two 
fons.  The  name  of  one  was  Peleg,  becaufe  in  his 
days  the  earth  was  divided  ;  and  his  brother's  name 
was  Joktan,"  er  rather  Yoktan.  This  lafl,  fays  the 
facred  hiftorian,  *'  had  thirteen  fons  ;  and  their  dwel- 
ling  reached  from  Meflia  (Mocha)  to  Sephar(A),"  a 
mount  of  the  eaft.  According  to  this  account,  the 
defcendants  of  Yoktan  pofTeffed  all  the  maritime  coaft; 
of  Arabia  from  Mefha  (Mocha)  to  mount  Sephar  to- 
wards the  eafl  of  that  peninfula.  MqTes,  defcribing 
the  rivers  of  paradife,  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  branches 
of  that  river  f  «•  encompalTed  the  whole  land  of  Ha- 
vilaH,  where  there  was  great  ftore  of  gold."  Havilah 
was  the  twelfth  fon  of  Yoktan,  whom  the  Arabians 
call  Kobtan  ;  and  confequently  his  territory  was  fitua- 
ted  towards  the  eaftern  limit  of  the  poffeflions  of  the 
pofterity  of  the  youngeft  fon  of  Eber.  Yoktan  or 
Kobtan  was  too  young  to  be  concerned  in  the  building 
of  the  tower  ;  and  confequently  retained  the  language 
of  his  family,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Hebrew. 
His  defcendants  muft  have  carried  the  fame  language 
into  their  refpeftive  fcttlemcnts,  where  it  muft  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  generations.  .  The 
original  language  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Arabians  who 
inhabit  a  vaft  trad  of  country  along  the  fouthern  rtiore, 
according  to  this  dcduAion,  was  that  of  their  father 
Kobtan,  that  is,  the  Hebrew.  Indeed,  the  moft 
learned  Arabians  of  modern  times  unanimoufly  ac- 
knowledge this  patriarch  as  the  founder  of  their  Ian- 
guage  as  well  as  of  their  nation. 

The  other  diftrifts  of  Arabia  were  peopled  by  the 
offspring  of  Abraham.   The  Ilhinaelites,  the  pofterity 
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of  that  patriarch  by  Hagar,  penetrnted  Into  the  very  Aral 
centre  of  the  peninfula  j  incorporated,  and  in  procefs  ^'^ig'i^^g 
of  time  became  one  people  with  the  Kobtanites.  Ano- 
thcr  region  was  polTcffed  by  the  children  of  the  fame 
holy  man  by  Cheturah  his  fecond  wife.  The  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  Amilekites,  &c.  who  fettled 
in  the  various  regions  of  Arabia  Petrrea,  were  all 
branches  of  Abraham's  family,  and  uled  the  fame  lan- 
guage with  their  great  progenitor.  The  Scripture 
indeed  fpeaks  of  people  who  inhabited  the  country  lalt 
mentioned  prior  to  the  branches  of  Abraham's  family  ; 
but  thefc,  according  to  the  fame  htftory,  were  extir- 
pated by  the  former.  The  conclufion  then  is,  if  we 
credit  the  Mofaic  account,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  three  divifions  of  Arabia  did,  in  the  earliefl:  periods, 
upiverfally  ufe  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

There  was,  we  are  fenfihle,  a  region  of  Arabia  in- 
habited by  the  Cufhim,  or  defcendants  of  Cufh.  This 
diftrift  was  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  Our 
tranflators  have  confounded  this  country  with  the 
modern  Ethiopia ;  and  have  confequently  afcribed  the 
exploits  of  the  Arabian  Cufhim  to  the  Ethiopians. 
The  Arabian  kings  of  Babylon  were  of  thofe  Cufhiin. 
Tfaefe  were  conquered  and  expelled  Babylonia  by  the 
Chafidim.  Thcfe  fpoke  the  Chaldean  dialed,  as  w  11 
appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  that  of  the  Abyffi- 
nians.  Here  the  candid  reader  is  defired  to  refledt 
that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  are  cognate  dialefts. 

^  The  foregoing  proofs,  deduced  from  the  Mofaic 
hiftory,  will  be  corroborated  by  a  mafs  of  internal  evi- 
dence in  the  fucceeding  p-irts  of  our  inquiry. 

The  Arabic  tongue,  originally  pure  Hebrew,  was  Gradual! 
in  procefs  of  time  greatly  transformed  and  altered  from  deviated  ' 
its  Simple  unfophifticated  ftate.  The  Arabians  were  from  that 
divided  into  many  different  tribes;  a  circumffance ''"ii'l'<^^ty« 
which  naturally  produced  many  different  dialefts. 
Thefe,  however,  were  not  of  foreign  growth.  No  fo- 
reign enemy  ever  conquered  thofe  independent  hords. 
The  Perfians,  Gi-eeks,  and  Romans,  fonietimes  at- 
tempted to  invade  their  territories  ;  but  the  roiighncfs 
of  the  ground,  the  fcarcity  of  forage,  the  penury  of 
water,  and  their  natural  bravery,  always  piotefted 
them.  They  were  indeed  orjce  invaded  by  the  Abyf- 
finians  or  Ethiopians  with  fome  fhow  of  fuccefs;  but 
thefe  invaders  were  in  a  fhort  time  expelled  the  coun- 
try. Their  language,  of  confequence,  was  never 
adulterated  with  foreign  words  or  exotic  phrafes  and 
idioms.  Whatever  augmentations  or  improvements  it 
received  were  derived  from  the  genius  and  induttry  of 
the  natives,  and  not  fi-om  adventitious  or  imported 
acquifitions.  From  this  circumftance  we  may  juftly 
infer,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  was  a  long  time  fta- 
tlonary,  and  of  courfe  differed  in  no  confiderable  de- 
gree from  its  Hebrew  archetype.  The  learned  Schul- 
tens, in  his  Commentary  on  Job,  hath  (hown,  to  the 
convldlion  of  every  candid  inquirer,  thnt  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  underftand  that  fubh'me  compofition  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  Arabic  idioms.  That  patri- 
arch  was  a  Chuzite.  His  country  might  be  reckoned 
a  part  of  Arabia.    His  three  friends  were  adually 
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Lrabic    Arabians,  being  the  defcendants  of  Ifhmael  and  Efau. 
giiage.         country  bordered  upon  that  of  the  predatory 
"^^"^  Chaldeans,  who  were  an  Arabian  banditti.  When 
wc  confider  all  thefe  circumftances  in  cumu/o,  we  are 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
aftually  written  in  Arabic,  as  the  language  flood  at 
that  period  ;  which,  according  to  the  moH  probable 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of 
Mofes.    The  learned  are  generally  agreed  that  this 
whole  book,  the  three  firft  chapters  excepted,  is  a 
poetical  compofition,  replete  with  the.  moft  brilliant 
and  moft  magnificent  imagery,  the  boldeft,  the  jufteft, 
and  moft  gorgeous  tropes  and  allufions,  and  a  grandeur 
of  fentimcnt  wholely  divine.    Whoever  has  read  the 
poetical  compofitiona  of  the  modern  Arabians,  on  di- 
vine fubjefts,  with  any  degree  of  tafte,  will,  we  fl  itter 
ourfelves,  difcover  a  ttriking  fimilarity  both  of  diftion 
and  fentiment.    Ee  this  as  it  may,  we  think  there  h 
no  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  Arabic  dialeA  deviated 
much  from  the  Hebrew  ftandard  prior  to  the  Cbrif- 
tian  era. 

Of  thofe  different  dialefts  which  prevailed  among 
the  various  tribes  among  which  the  peninfula  of  Ara- 
bia was  divided,  the  piincipal  were  the  Hemyartt  and 
the  Koreifh.  Though  fome  of  thefe  were  tributary 
to  the  Tobb»s,  or  Hemyaret  fovereign  of  Arabia 
Felix,  yet  they  took  no  great  psins  to  cultivate  the 
language  of  that  province,  and  of  courfe  thefe  people 
did  not  thoroughly  unclerftand  it.  As  for  the  inde- 
pendent tribes,  they  had  no  temptation  to  cultivate 
any  other  language  than  their  own. 

The  Koreifh  tribe  was  the  nobleft  and  the  moft 
learned  of  all  the  weftern  Arabs  ;  and  the  kaaba,  or 
fquare  temple  of  Mecca,  was  before  the  era  of  Mo. 
hammed  folely  under  their  proteftion.    This  temple 
drew  annually  a  great  concourfe  of  pilgrims  from  every 
Arabian  tribe,  and  indeed  from  every  other  country 
where  the  Sabian  religion  prevailed.    The  language 
of  the  Koreifli  was  ftudied  with  emulation  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes.    Numbers  of  the  pilgrims  were 
people  of  the  firft  rank,  and  polTcfled  all  the  fcience 
peculiar  to  their  country  or  their  age.    Great  fairs  were 
held  during  their  refidence  at  Mecca,  and  a  variety  of 
gay  amuftroents  filled  up  the  intervals  of  their  religious 
duties.    In  thefe  entertainments  literary  compofitions 
bore  the  higheft  and  moft  diftinguifiied  rank  ;  every 
man  of  genius  coufidering  not  his  own  reputation 
alone,  but  even  that  of  his  nation  or  his  tribe,  as  in- 
t-erefted  in  his  fuccefs.     Poetry  and  rhetoric  were 
chiefly  efteemed  and  admired  ;  the  firft  being  looked 
upon  as  highly  ornamental,  and  the  other  as  a  necelTary 
accompHftiment  in  the  education  of  every  leading  man. 
Jin  affembly  at  a  place  called  Ocadh^  had  been  in  confe- 
quence  eftablifhed  about  the  end  of  the  fixth  century, 
where  all  were  admitted  to  a  rivalfhip  of  genius, 
rhe^dialed  The  merits  of  their  refpeftive  produftions  were  im- 
pi  the  Ko-  partially  determined  by  the  aflTembly  at  large  ;  and  the 
.„.r,.         xxxo^  approved  of  their  poems,  written  on  filk,  in 
charafters  of  gold,  were  with  much  folemnity  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  temple  as  the  higheft  mark  of  honour  which 
could  be  conferred  on  literary  merit.    Thefe  poems 
■were  called  ^tMeallabat,  "  fufpendcd,"  or Modhabebaty 
**  golden."    Seven  of  thefe  are  ftill  prcfcrved  in  many 
European  libraries. 

Erom.  this  uncommon  attention  to  promote  emula- 
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tion,  and  refine  their  language,  the  dialeft  of  the  Arabic 
Koreifli  became  the  pureft,  the  richeft,  and  the  moft 
polite,  of  all  the  Arabian  idioms.  It  was  ftudied  with 
a  kind  of  prcdile6lion ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century  it  was  the  general  language  of  Ai"abia, 
the  other  dialecls  being  either  incorporated  with  it, 
or  Aiding  gradually  into  difufe.  By  this  fingular 
idiomatic  union  the  Arabic  has  acquired  a  prodigious 
fecundity  ;  whilft  the  luxuriance  of  fynonymes,  anl 
the  equivocal  or  oppofite  fenfes  of  the  fame  or  fimilar 
words,  hath  furniftied  their  writers  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  indulging,  in  the  fulleft  range,  their  favourite 
paflion  for  antithefis  and  quaint  allufion.  One  inftance 
of  this  we  have  in  the  word  veii ;  which  fignifies  a 
prince,  a  friend,  and  alfo  a  Jlaue.  This  fame  word, 
with  the  change  of  one  letter  only,  becomes  vali; 
which,  without  equivocation,  imports  a  fovereign.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  occur  in  almoft  every  page  of  every 
Arabic  diftionary. 

But  all  thofe  advantages  of  this  incomparable  Ian- This  fupe- 
guage  are  merely  modern,  and  do  not  reach  higher"°''"^y 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.    Prior  to*^""* 
that  era,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  a  variety  of  dia- 
kfts  obtained  ;  and  as  the  Arabs  were  by  their  fitua- 
tion  in  a  manner  feqneftered  from  all  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, it  may  not  perhaps  be  fupeifluous  to  inquire 
briefly  Inta  the  caufe  and  opgin  of  this  inftantancous 
and  univetfal  change. 

For  a  courfe  of  more  than  20  centuries  the  Ara- 
bians had  been  fhut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  peninfula,  and  in  a  great  meafure  fecluded 
from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Their  commerce  with 
India  was  purely  mercantile,  and  little  calculated  to 
excite  or  promote  intelledfual  improvements.  They 
traded  with  the  Egyptians  from  time  immemorial  ;  but 
fincc  the  invafion  and  ufurpation  of  the  paftor  kings, 
every  fliepherd,  that  is,  every  Arabian,  was  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Egyptians.  From  that  quarter,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  derive  much  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Befides,  when  an  extenfive  territory  is  par- 
celled out  among  a  number  of  petty  fepts  or  clans, 
the  feuds  and  contefts  which  originate  from  interfering 
interefts  and  territorial  difputes,  leave  but  little  time, 
and  lefs  inclination,  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  the  military  art  alone  will  be  cul- 
tivated, and  the  profeflion  of  arms  alone  will  be  deem- 
ed honourable.  Of  confequence,  we  find  that,  in  the 
general  opinion,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  the  profeflion 
of  arms,  were  the  only  fciences  cultivated  by  the 
people  in  queftion.  As  for  the  fcience  of  arms,  we 
are  con»inccd  that  it  was  both  ftudied  and  praftifed  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  as  to  the  two  former,  we 
imagine  they  were  very  late  acquifitions,  and  fpruug 
from  fome  circumftance  external  and  adventitious. 

The  tribe  of  the  Koreifli  were  much  engaged  in 
commerce.  They  exported  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  caf- 
fia,  galbanum,  and  other  drugs  and  fpices,  to  Damaf- 
cus,  Tripoli,  Palmyra,  and  other  commercial  cities  of 
Syria  and  its  neighbourhood.  Upon  thefe  occafions 
the  Arabian  trader  s  muft  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  perhaps  with  the  more  amu- 
fing  and  aff"efting  parts  of  the  Grecian  literature.  They 
might  hear  of  the  high  renown  of  Homer  and  De- 
moflhcnes ;  and  it  is  not  impoffible  that  fome  of  theai 
wight  be  able  to  read  theit  compofitions.  Evesy 
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body  knows  with  what  unremitting  ardour  the  learned 
Arabs,  under  the  firft  khalifFs,  perufed  and  tranflated 
the  philofophical  works  of  the  Grecian  fages.  The 
very  fame  fpirit  might  animate  their  predeceffors, 
thongh  they  wanted  learning,  and  perhaps  public  en- 
couragement, to  aroufe  their  exertions.  From  this 
quarter,  we  think,  the  Arabs  may  have  learned  to  ad- 
mire, and  then  to  imitate,  the  Grecian  worthies. 

The  Ptolemies  of  Egypfcwerc  the  profeffed  patrons 
of  commerce  as  well  as  of  learning.  Under  thefe 
princes  all  nations  were  invited  to  trade  with  that 
happy  country.  The  Arabs,  now  no  longer  fettered 
by  Egyptian  jealoufy,  carried  their  precious  commo- 
dities to  Alexandria ;  where  the  Grecian  literature, 
though  no  lonirer  in  its  meridian  fplendor,  fhone  how- 
ever with  a  clear  unfaded  luftre.  The  court  of  the 
firft  Ptolemiea  was  the  retreat  of  all  the  moft  celebra- 
ted geniufes  of  Greece  and  of  the  age  ;  in  a  word, 
Alexandria  was  the  native  land  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity. Here  the  ingenious  Arab  muft  have  heard 
the  praifes  of  learning  inceffantly  proclaimed  ;  muft 
have  been  often  prefent  at  the  public  exhibitiona  of 
the  poets  and  orators  ;  and  even  though  he  did  not 
underftand  them  exaftly,  might  be  charmed  with  the 
melody  of  the  diftion,  and  ftruck  with  furprife  at  their 
efFefts  on  the  audience.  The  reader  will  pltafe  to  re- 
fleft,  that  the  Arabian  traders  were  the  firft  men  of 
the  nation,  both  with  refpeft  to  birth,  learning,  and 
fortune.  Thefe  wife  men,  to  ufe  the  language  of 
,Scriptui-e,  infpired  with  the  natural  curiofity  of  their 
race,  might  hear  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  games, 
the  public  recitations  before  that  aftembly,  and  the 
glorious  prize  beftowed  upon  the  conquerors.  Such 
information  might  snlmate  them  to  inftitute  fome- 
thing  piirallel  at  Mecca,  with  a  view  to  improve 
their  language,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  derive  honour 
and  emolument  to  themfelves.  The  Koreifhim  might 
promife  themfelves  the  like  advantafj-es  from  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  fair  and  alTembly  at  Ocadh,  as  the  na- 
tives of  Elis  drew  frem  the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic 
games.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  conjeAure,  the  literary 
competitions  at  the  place  juft  mentioned  were  inftitu- 
tuted  at  fo  late  a  period,  though  the  nation  had  exift- 
ed  more  than  2000  years  before  the  eftablifhment  of 
this  anniverfary.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  Arabs,  notwith (landing  all  the  fine 
things  recorded  of  them  by  tht-ir  own  poetical  hiilo- 
rians,  and  behevcd  perhaps  too  eafily  f  y  thofe  of  other 
countries,  were  in  the  days  of  ignorance  like  the  ear- 
lieft  Romans,  latrones  et  femiharbari.  For  our  part, 
we  think  it  by  no  means  probable,  that  a  people  of 
that  charafter  (hould,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  years, 
have  fiumbled  upon  fo  laudable  and  fo  beneficial  an  in- 
ftitution, without  taking  the  hint  from  fome  foreign 
one  of  a  fimilar  complexion.  This  vve  acknowledge  is 
only  a  conjeflure,  and  as  fuch  it  is  fubmitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

There  were,  as  has  been  obfcrved  above,  two  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  the  original  Arabic  :  The  Hamyariic 
fpoken  by  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  the  Koreifhite  or 
pure  Arabic,  which  at  laft  became  the  general  language 
of  that  people.  The  former  of  thefe  inclined  towards 
the  Syriac  or  Chaldean;  the  latter  being,  according  to 
them,  the  language  of  lihmatl,  was  deeply  tindured 
with  the  Hebrew  idiom.    The  oriental  writers  tell  us 
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that  Terah,  the  grandfather  of  Hamyat*,  was  the  firft  Arahi, 
whofe  language  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to  the  Ara-  J^^n^jua^ 
bic.    Hence,  fay  they,  the  Hamyaritic  dialed  muft  ^ 
have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Syriac,  * 
and  of  confequence  muft  have  been  more  remote  from 
the  true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  tribes.  The  fact  feems  to  ftand  thus:  The  Ham- 
yarites  were  neighbours  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Sy 
rians,  and  confeqviently  were  conneded  with  thofe 
people  by  commerce,  wars,  alliances,  &c.  Thiscircum- 
ftance  incroduced  into  their  languacre  many  phrafes  and 
idioms  from  both  thefe  nations.   1  hat  Terah  was  con- 
cerned in  adulteiating  the  dialed  of  the  Hamyarites,  is  a 
mere  oriental  legend,  fabricated  by  the  Arabs  after  they 
began  to  perufe  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Korei{h 
being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  were  Icfs  ex- 
pofed  to  intercourle  with  foreigner?,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferved  their  h*iguage  more  pure  and  untainted. 

The  learned  well  know,  that  the  Koran  was  written xheKon 
in  the  di.-ded  of  the  Koreifh  ;  a  circuraftance  which  wi  itten  i 
communicated  additional  fplendor  to  that  branch  of'^^^  K^^re, 
the  Arabian  tongue.    It  has  been  proved,  "that  the 
language  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Arabia  was 
genuine  Hebrew;  but  upon  this  fuppofition  a  queftion 
will  arife,  namely,  whether  the  Arabians  adually  pre- 
ferved  their  original  tongue  pure  and  unfophifticated 
during  a  fpace  of  3000  yeare,  which  elapfed  between 
the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Mohammed  ?  or,  whether, 
during  that  period,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  it  underwent  many  changes  and  devia- 
tions from  the  original  ftandard  ? 

The  admirers  of  that  language  ftrenuoufly  maintain 
the  former  pofition  ;  others,  who  are  more  moderate 
in  their  attachment,  are  difpofed  to  admit  the  latter. 
Chardin  obferves  of  the  oriental  languages  in  general, 
that  they  do  not  vary  and  fluduate  with  time  like  the 
European  tongues*.  "  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  admirable,  *  roy.-^,, 
dit  il,  et  de  plus  remarquable,  dans  ces  Imgues,  c'eft,v<  l.  3/' 
qu'elles  ne  changeat  point,  et  n'ont  point  change  duP'43' 
tout,  foit  a  regard  de  termes,  foit  a  I'egard  du  tour : 
tien  n'y'  eft,  ni  nouveau  ni  vieux,  nulle  bonne  fa- 
9on  de  parler,  n'a  ceffe  d'etre  en  credit.  L'Alcoran,  par 
exemple,  eft  aujourdhui,  comme  il  y  a  mille  annces,  le 
modele  de  plus  pure,  plus  courte,  et  plus  eioquente  dic- 
tion." It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  tranfcribe  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  author's  refledion  Upon  this  fub- 
jed  :  From  the  above  it  plainly  appears  that  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  Arabian  tongue  has  fuffered  no  change 
fince  the  pubhcation  of  the  Koran  ;  and  at  the  fame 
ti  ne  infinuates,  that  it  had  continued  invariable  in  its 
original  purity  through  all  ages,  from  the  days  of 
Kobtan  to  the  appearance  of  that  book.  Whether 
both  or  either  of  thefe  fentiments  is  properly  authen- 
ticated will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

The  learned  Dr  Robertfon,  profeflbr  of  oriental  Ian- y^^jj^gf^g  3. 
guages  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  informs  us,  thatdopfe.!  bj 
the  Arabians,  in  order  to  prefer  ve  the  purity  of  their  the  Aralx 
language,  ftridly  prohibited  their  merchants,  who  were  "  r 
obliged  to  go  abroad  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  alll^jjI'^^Jl^ 
commerce  with  ftrange  women     We  know  not  where  ^uage. 
this  injundion  is  rcorded,  but  certainly  it  was  a  moft 
terrible  interdid  to  an  amorous  fon  of  the  defart.  If 
fuch  a  prohibition  adually  exifted,  we  fufped  it  ori- 
ginated from  fome  other  fource  than  the  fe  t  of  cor- 
rupting their  language.    Be  that  aa  it  may,  the  Doc- 
8  tor. 
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Arabic    tor,  38  wcH  83  the  great  Scbultens,  is  clearly  of  opi- 
[.aneuag-e.^  nion,  that  the  language  in  queftion,  though  divic^ed  in- 
to a  great  numher  of  ftreama  and  canals,  ftill  flowed 
pin  e  and  limpid  in  its  courfe. 

Our  readers  who  are 'acquainted  with^e  hiftory  of 
the  orientals  arc  already  apprized  of  the  fteady  at- 
tachment of  thofe  people  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  infti- 
tutions.  We  readily  allow,  that  in  the  article  of  Lan- 
guage this  fame  predileftion  is  abundantly  obvious  ; 
but  every  oriental  fcholar/nuft  confefs,  that  the  ftyle 
of  the  Koran  is  at  this  day  in  a  manner  obfolcte,  and 
the  ko-  become  almoft  a  dead  language.  Thig  fail,  we  be- 
an now  lieve,  will  not  he  queftioned.  If  the  Arabian  has  de- 
viated fo  very  confiderably  from  the  ftandard  of  the 
Koran  in  little  more  than  looo  years,  imd  that  too 
after  an  archetype  is  afcertained;  by  a  parity  of  reafon 
we  may  infer,  that  much  greater  deviation?  muft  have 
affefted  the  language  in  the  fpace  of  3000  years. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  by  fuch  as  maintain  the  un- 
fuUied  purity  of  the  Arabian  tongue,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally the  fame  with  the  He!;rew,  or  with  the  ancient 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  Let  any  one  now  compare  the 
words,  idioms,  and  phrafeology  of  the  Koran  with  the 
remains  ot  thofe  three  languiij^es,  and  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  afErm  that  the  difference  will  be  palpable. 
This  circumttance,  one  would  think,  indicates  in  the 
ftrongefl  terms  a  remarkable  alteration. 

The  Ara!  6  themfeives  are  agreed,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  amazing  fecundity  of  their  language,  vaft  num- 
bers of  its  radical  terms  have  been  irrecoverably  loft. 
But  this  lofs  could  not  be  fupplicd  without  either  fa- 
bricating new  words  or  borrowing  them  from  foreign 
languages.  To  the- Utter  method  we  have  feen  their 
avLrfion;  and  muft  therefore  conclude  that  they  adopt- 
ed the  former. 

The  Chaldeans,  Syrian?,  and  Phoenicians,  had  made 
innovations  on  their  langiKige  at  a  very  early  period, 
even  before  corquefts  were  undertaken  :  We  fee  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Arabs  did  nut  innovate  as 
well  as  their  neareft  neighbours  :  the  Hamyarites  did 
actually  innovate. 

There  are,  we  think,  very  flrong  re.ifons  to  believe, 
that  Job  was  an  Arabian,  and  flourifhed  prior  to  Mo- 
fes,  perhaps  as  early  as  Jacob.  The  ftyle,  the  genius, 
the  figurative  tone  of  the  compofition  ;  the  amazing 
fublimity  of  the  fentinients,  the  allufions,  the  pathos, 
the  boldnefs,  the  variety,  and  irregularity  ;  the  poeti- 
cal enthufiafra  which  pervade  the  whole  poem,  ftrong- 
ly  breath  the  Arabian  fpirit :  indeed  the  very  didion 
u  peculiar  to  that  fingle  book,  and  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  Pfalms  and  ever^  poetical  part  of  the  facrcd 
canon.  If  we  compsre  this  book  with  Mohammed's 
Korrn,  we  (hull  fcarce  find  any  refemblance  of  words 
phrrfeolo-^  or  phrafeology  ;  hut  a  wonderful  fimilarity  of  figures, 
ey.  enthufiafm,  and  elevation  of  fentiments. 

We  are  then  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Arabic  did 
aftually  lofe  and  gain  a  multitude  of  vocables  between 
the  era  of  its  firft  eftahliftiment  among  the  defcen- 
dants  of  Jokian  and  Ifhmael  and  the  birth  of  the  im- 
poftor. 

The  art  of  writing  was  introdueed  among  the  Arabs 
at  a  very  late  period  :  Without  the  afliftance  of  this 
art,  one  would  think  it  altogether  impofliblc  to  pre- 
ferve  any  language  in  its  primieval  purity  and  Crapli- 
city.  Our  curious  readers  may  here  expedl  fome  ac- 
VoL.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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count  of  the  Arabic  charaAers  :  the  following  detail  Arabic 
is  the  moft  probable  one  w^e  have  been  able  to  coUcd  ^'^'"g^^'^S?^- 
on  that  fubjeft.  , 

It  13  generally  agreed*,  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
known  among  the  Hamyarites  or  Hometites  at  a  \ery^f>^-'m- 
early  period.    Thefc  people  were  fovereigns  of  Arabia 
during  a  courfe  of  many  ages.    Their  charafter  was 
fomewhat  perplexed  and  confufed.    It  was  called  ^^/tintr  among 
Mofnad^  from  the  mutual  connexion  of  the  letteis.the/Uui- 
The  alphabet  of  thefe  people  refembled  that  of  the  >'^*'i'^'=s 
Hebrews  both  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  letters, 
and  is  called  algatl  hevi%  •\ ,  from  the  firft  ten  letters  of|/</.  lUd. 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  artificially  thrown  together. 
"  And  this  word  (fr-.ys  the  learned  ChardinJ)  a,  h,  g,\^^^  i'i- 

is  formed  of  the  four  letttrs  which  were  heretofore^' ^■^^* 
the  firft  in  the  Arabian  language,  as  they  are  ftill  in 
that  of  the  Hebrews."  The  fame  traveller  is  pofitive 
that  thefe  were  the  ancient  charaftcro  of  the  Arabs  ; 
that  they  dilTered  from  Cuphite  letters,  which  were  af- 
terwards introduced  ;  and  that  they  were  furnifhed 
with  vowel  points.  Thefe,  we  imagine,  were  the  firft 
rude  fketohes  of  the  Chaldean  charafter,  which  pro- 
bably the  Hamyarites  retained  in  their  priftine  unpo- 
liflied  form,  after  they  had  been  polilhed  and  reduced 
to  a  more  elegant  fize  by  the  original  inventors. 

Monuments  bearing  infcriptions  in  thefe  charaflers 
are,  they  tell  us,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  fonrre  places  Ara- 
bia. Some  were  engraved  on  rocks  ;  and  to  thefe  we 
think  it  probable  that  the  patriarch  Job  alludes  in 
thofe  paffages  where  he  feems  to  intimate  an  inclina- 
tion to  have  hi.;  fuffierings  recorded  in  a  book,  and 
graven  in  the  rock  for  ever.  All  the  Arabians  ?igree, 
that  the  dialeft  of  the  Hamyarites  inclined  towards  the 
Syriac  or  CliaMean.  This  we  have  imputed  to  the  con- 
nexion of  that  people  with  the  Chaldeans,  who  lived  ia 
their  neighbourhood.  If  the  Hamyaritic  dialed^  was  in- 
ft  dted  with  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  there  can  be  no  dcubt 
that  they  derived  their  letters  from  the  fame  quarter. 

We  conchide  then,  that  the  Hamyarites  knew  the  in  Chaldaic 
art  of  writing  from  the  earheft  antiquity,  and  that  the  charadlers. 
letters  they  employed  were  the  rude  Chaldaic  in  their 
ur-improved  ftate  |j.    Some  of  the  Arabians  do  indeed  [|  Voooche 
hold,  that  llhmael  was  the  firft  auth.or  of  letttrs ;  butOra/.  de 
that  his  chara<Sers  were  rude  and  indiftinA,  without 
any  interval  between  letters  or  words,  and  that  thefe 
were  adopted  by  Kedar  and  his  other  children  :  but 
this  tradition  hath  met  with  little  credit. 

With  refpetft  to  tlie  highly  pohftied  Koreifiiites,  it 
18  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  letters  till  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mohsmmed.    Two  difficulties  here  prtfent  themfel\(f  s. 
The  firft  is,  how  the  Koreifhite  dialed,  without  the  52 
art  of  writing,  happened  to  excel  all  the  other  dialefts^'"'' 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  aflifted  by  that  art,  apparently  [jJ'j-'jJJJjl^r'g 
fo  neceCfary  for  preferving  a  lang«:ige  in  its  original niij^s. 
purity.    The  fecond  is  ftill,  we  think,  rather  great- 
er, namely,  how  the  Kareifti  learned  that  moft  ufeful 
art  at  fo  late  a  per  iod  as  the  fixth  century.     It  is  a 
well  known  faft,  that  ever  after  the  Babylcnifh  cap- 
tivity  Arabia  fwarmed  with  Jewifli  villages,  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  was  generally  known  ;  and  almoft 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  era,  multitudes  of 
Chriftians  retired  to  the  fame  country,  in  on'er  to 
avoid  the  perfecutiona  which  they  fuffered  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.    In  thefe  circuraftances,  we  think  it  ra- 
3  S  ther 
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ther  ftrange,  that  the  Koreifiiitep,  highly  poHflied  and 
acute  as  they  were,  never  tboiiglit  of  laying  hold  on 
the  opportunity  of  learning  an  art  fo  very  ufeful.  Thefe 
two  problems  we  leave  to  be  folved  by  our  more  learn- 
ed readers. 

But  however  they  be  folved,  it  is  unlverfally  ac- 
knowledged,  that  the  Koreifh  were  ignorant  of  letters 
till  a  feW  years  before  the  birth  of  their  prophet. 
Ebn  Chahcan(B),  one  of  their  moft  celebrated  hifto- 
rianRi  informs  us,  that  Moramer  the  fon  of  Morra, 
an  Anbarian,  a  native  of  Anbaris,  a  city  of  Irak  (c), 
firft  invented  alphabetical  charadlers,  and  taught 
his  countrymen  to  ufe  them,  from  whom  this  noble 
invention  was  derived  to  the  Koreifiiites.  Thefe 
letters,  though  neither  beautiful  nor  convenient,  were 
Ibnir  ufed  by  the  Arabs.  They  were  denominated 
Cnphite,  from  Cu/jha  a  city  of  Jrak.  In  this  charafter 
•the  original  copy  of  the  Koran  was  written.  Thefe 
wc  think  were  the  original  clumfy  charafters  which 
were  retained  by  the  vulgar  after  the  beautiful  fquare 
Chaldaic  letters  were  invented  ;  and  probably  ufed  by 
prieft?,  pbilofophera,  and  the  learned  in  general  Thefe 
letters  are  often  at  this  day  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  the 
titles  of  books  and  public  infcriptions. 

Abauli  the  fon  of  Mocla  *,  about  300  years  after 
the  de;ith  of  Mohammed,  found  out  a  more  elegant  and 
more  expeditious  charafttr.  This  invention  of  Abau- 
\[  was  afterwards  carried  to  perfeftion  by  Ebn  Bowla, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  413,  when  Kader 
was  caliph  of  Bagdad.  This  charafter,  with  little  va- 
riation, oVtains  at  this  day.  As  we  think  this  article 
of  fome  importance,  we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  our  un- 
learned readers,  tranfcribe  an  excellent  account  of  this 
whole  matter  from  the  very  learned  Schultens. 

*'  The  Cupbic  charadters,  f;'ys  he,  which  had  been 
l]rou-::ht  from  theregion  of  theChaldeans  to  the  province 
of  Hej;«z,  and  to  Mecca  its  capital,  in  the  age  of  Mo- 
hammed, was  employed  by  the  Koieifhites,  and  in  it 
the  k  jran  w^s  firft  written.  But  as  this  charader  was 
rude  and  clumfy,  in  confequencc  of  its  fize,  and  ill 
calculated  for  expedition,  Abanli  Ebn  Mocla  devifed 
a  more  elegant  and  exjieditious  one.  This  perfon  was 
vifir  to  Arradius  the  41ft  caliph,  who  began  to  reign 
in  the  year  of  the  hegira  322.  Accordingly,  in  the 
10th  century,  under  this  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  the 
form  of  the  Ai  abian  alphabet  underwent  a  change  ;  and 
the  former  clumfy  emb:.r  raffed  charafter  was  made  to 
give  way  to  the  polifhed,  eafy,  and  expeditious  type. 
Regarding  this  expedition  alone,  the  author  of  the 
invention  left  very  few  vowel  charadlers ;  and  as  the 
Mcbrcw  manner  of  writing  admits  five  long  ones  and 
five  (hovt  in  different  fhapes,  he  taught  how  to  ex- 
prefs  iill  the  vov  els,  both  long  and  fliort,  fuitably  to 
the  genius  of  the  lauL^uage,  by  three,  or  rather  by 
two,  fmall  points,  without  any  danger  of  a,nnftake: 
an  abbreviation  truly  deferving  applaufc  and  admira- 
tion ;  for  by  placing  a  very  fmall  line  abov^J^he  ex- 
piefled  a  and  e  ;  and  by  placing  the  fame  below  >^ 
he  meant  to  intimate  i  only.     To  the  other  ftiort 
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ones,  0  and  «,  he  alfigned  a  fmall         above.   In  or-  Arabic 
dcr  to  reprefent  the  long  ones,  he  called  in  the  mattes  ^-^nguag^ 
leSiom's,  the  **  quiefcent  letters  «)%•;"  fo  that/)/^aiV/ with       '*  '  •  / 
e/if  intimated  a  and  0  long,    e.  iametz  and  ckolem  ;  jo.i 
placed  zhtr  kefram  became  t%ert  and  chirek  long.  lVa^^^ 
annexed  to  damma  made  fchureh." 

In  this  paflage,  this  great  orientalift  acknowledges 
that  the  vifir  above-mentioned,  who  carried  the  Ara- 
bian alphabet  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfedion,  invented 
and  annexed  the  vowel  points  for  the  fake  of  eafe  and 
expedition  in  writing  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
prior  to  the  tenth  century  the  Arabians  had  no  vowel 
points  ;  and  confequently  either  read  without  vowels, 
or  contented  themfelves  with  the  matres  helion'is  above- 
mentioned. 

The  defign  of  the  author  of  the  invention  in  fabri- 
cating thefe  points,  was  confefTedly  eafe  and  expedi- 
tion in  writing  ;  a  circumftance  which  furnifhes  a  vio- 
lent prefumption  that  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  were 
devifed  and  annexed  at  fome  late  period  for  the  very 
fame  purpofes. 

Some,  indeed,  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  afBrm  that  the 
Arabians  were  the  original  fabricators  of  the  vowel- 
points.       The  Arabians^  (fays  the  learned  Dr  Gre-  l^'f."" 

*^         ,1,         \  1  •   •     1        I  (•     1  ,  Origin 

gory  Sharp)  were  the  original  authors  or  the  vowel  t;,,^.  ^ 
points.  They  invented  three,  called  fatha,  and  damma,  Lang,  d'c^ 
and  iefra :  but  thefe  were  not  in  ufe  till  feveral  years 
after  Mohammed  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  firft  copies 
of  the  koran  were  without  them.  The  rabbis  ttole 
them  from  the  Arabs."  This,  howej^r,  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  far,  fince  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews 
were  acquainted  with  the  points  in  qUeftion  long  be- 
fore the  period  above-mentioned. 

Though  it  is  none  of  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  pecularities  of  this  noble  language,  we 
cannot  omit  obferving  one  thing,  which  indeed  belongs 
to  grammar,  but  is  not  generally  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Arabic  grammarians.  The  roots  of  verbs  in  this  dialeA 
are  univerfally  trilateral;  fo  that  the  compofition  of  the 
28  Arabian  letters  would  give  near  22,000  elements 
of  the  language.  This  circuirftance  demonftrates  the 
fuprifing  extent  of  it :  for  although  great  numbers  of  Surj  riling; 
its  roots  are  irrecoverably  loft,  and  fome  perhaps  were  extent  of 
never  in  ufe  ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  10,000  of  them,  with- 
out  reckoning  quadriliterals  to  exift,  and  each  of  them 
to  admit  only  five  variations,  one  with  another,  in  form- 
ing derivative  nouns,  the  whole  language  would  then 
confift  of  50,000  words,  each  of  which  may  receive  a 
multitude  of  changes  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Again,  the  Arabic  feems  to  abhor  the  compofition 
of  words,  and  invariably  cxprefTes  very  complex  ideas 
by  circumlocution  ;  fo  that  if  a  compound  word  be 
found  in  any  dialedl  of  that  language,  we  may  ai  once 
pronounce  it  of  foreign  extradlion.  1  his  is  indeed  a 
diftinguifhing  feature  in  the  ftrudure  of  this  tongue, 
as  well  as  of  fome  of  its  fifter  dialeAs.  This  circumftance 
has,  in  our  opinion,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
amazing  fecundity  of  that  language  :  for  as  every  in- 
gredient in  the  compofition  of  a  complex  idea  requires 
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(b)  See  this  wl;ole  detail  in  Dr  Pocock's  Specim.  H't/l.  Arab.  p.  250.  et  feq. 

(c)  Irul,  "  Babylonia,"  from  Erech,  one  of  the  cities  bui't  by  Nimrod.  The  Arabians  have  generally  refto- 
red  the  ancient  names  of  places.    Thus  with  them  Tyre  is  Tawr,  Sidon  Se^d^  -Egypt  Mezri,  &c. 
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8  word  tb  exprefs  it,  as  many  words  became  neceffarjr 
to  complete  the  lartguage  as  there  were  fimple  ideas  to 
be  intimated  by  difcourfe.  Were  all  the  compounds  o( 
the  Greek  language  to  be  difTolved,  as  prdbably  once 
they  were,  the  vocables  of  that  tongue  would  infinitely 
exceed  their  preftnt  number. 

The  Arabic  authors  boaft  moft  unconfcionably  of 
the  richnefs  and  variety  of  their  Innguage.  No  human 
underftanding,  fay  they,  is  cap?.ciou8- enough  to  com- 
prehend all  its  treafures.  Infpiration  alone  can  qua- 
's  lify  one  for  exhaufting  its  fources  *.  Ebn  Chalawalb, 
a  moft  renowned  grammarian  of  theirs,  has  fpent  a 
whole  volume  upon  the  various  names  of  the  lion,  which 
amount  to  500  ;  another  on  the  names  of  the  ferpent, 
which  make  up  200.  Mohammed  al  Firancabodius 
af&rms  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  ufefulnefs  and 
different  denominations  of  honey,  in  which  he  enume- 
rates 80  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  he  affures  us  that  he 
was  ftill  far  from  having  exhaufted  his  fubjeft.  To 
excel  in  a  language  fo  amazingly  copious,  was  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  uncommon  capacity,  and  confidered 
•as  no  mean  talent  e^n  among  the  Koreifhites.  Hence 
Mohammed,  when  fome  people  were  exprelTini^  their 
admiration  of  the  eloquence  of  the  koran,  told  them 
that  he  had  been  taught  by  the  angel  Gabriel  the  lan- 
guage of  Ifhmael,  which  had  fallen  into  defuetude. 

In  a  language  fo  richly  replenifhed  with  the  choiceft 
and  moft  energetic  terms,  both  oratory  and  poetry 
were  cultivated  with  eafe.  All  the  difficulty  confifted 
in  making  a  choice  among  words  and  phrafes  equally 
elegant.  We  may  compare  one  of  thofe  poets  or  orators 
to  a  young  gentleman,  of  a  taftc  highly  refined,  walk- 
ing into  a  repofitory  where  a  ptofufion  of  the  richeft 
and  moft  elegant  drelfes  are  piled  up  in  wild  contufion. 
Our  beau  is  here  diftreffed  with  variety  ;  but  to  be 
able  to  choofe  the  moft  handfome  and  moft  becoming, 
he  muft  have  received  from  nature  a  fuperior  good 
tafte  ;  which  he  muft  likewife  have  cultivated  by  afli- 
duous  induftry,  and  by  aflbciating  with  the  moft  gen- 
teel company. 

The  orat^G^s  of  the  Arabs  were  of  two  kinds,  me- 
trical and  jTrofaic.  The  former  they  compared  to 
pearls  fct  in  gold,  and  the  latter  to  loofe  ones.  They 
were  ambitious  of  excelling  in  both  ;  and  whoever  did 
fo,  was  highly  diftinguifhed.  His  fucctfs  in  either  of 
thofe  departments  was  thought  to  confer  honour,  not 
only  on  his  family,  but  even  on  his  tribe.  In  their 
poems  were  preferved  the  genealogies  of  their  families, 
the  privileges  of  their  tribes,  the  memory  of  their  he- 
roes, the  exploits  of  their  anceftors,  the  propriety  of 
their  language,  tl*e  magnificence  of  banquets,  the 
generofit3&of  their  wealthy  chiefs  and  great  men,  &c. 
After  all,  we  cannot  avoid  being  of  the  unpopular 
opinion,  that  this  mighty  pr.rade  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  did  not  reach  backward  above  two  centuries 
before  the  birih  of  Mohammed,  as  it  certainly  vaniihed 
at  the  era  of  the  propagation  of  his  religious  inftitu- 
tions.  The  two  fucceeding  centuries  were  the  reigns 
of  fuperftition  and  bloodlhed.  The  voice  ef  the  mufes 
is  feldom  heard  amidft  the  din  of  arms. 

The  ancient  Arabs,  at  whatever  time  poetry  began 
to  be  in  requeft  among  them,  did  not  at  firft  write 
poems  of  confiJerable  length.  They  only  exprelTed 
themfelves  in  metre  occafionally,  in  acute  rather  than 
iarmonious  ftrains.    The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  ajid 
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the  book  of  Ecclefiaftes  feem  to  be  compofed  in  this  Arabic 
fpeciea  of  verfificatlon.    T.  he  profody  of  the  Arabs  Language.^ 
was  never  digefted  into  rules  till  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  Mohammed  ;  nnd  this  is  fail    o  have  been 
done  by  AI  Khalti  al  F  ir^ibidi,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  caliph  Karan  of  Rafchid. 

After  fo  many  encomiums  on  the  coploufnefs  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  one  clafs  of  our  rea  krs  may  poffibly 
expeft  that  we  ftiould  fubjoin  a  brief  detail  of  its  ge-  Genius  and 
nius  and  charafter ;  and  this  we  ftiall  do  with  all  pof- charadler 
fible  brevity.  ^1^/  l^'^" 

All  the  primary  or  radical  words  of  the  language^ 
are  compofed  of  different  combinations  of  confon'.nta 
by  triads  ;  fo  that  the  various  combinations  and  con- 
junftions  of  radicals  make  more  than  1 0,000,  even  with^ 
out  Including  thofe  which  may  arife  from  the  meet- 
ing of  guttural  letters.  From  this  quality  of  the 
language  has  flowed  that  (lability  of  the  dialeA  which 
has  preferved  it  pure  and  entire  for  fo  many  thou- 
fand  years,  and  fecured  it  from  thofe  changes  and 
thnt  fludluation  to  which  moft  other  tongues  are  iub- 

Perhaps,  notwithftanding  its  coploufnefs  and  viric- 
ty,  no  other  language  can  vie  with  the  one  in  que- 
ftion  in  point  of  perfpicuity  and  preoifion.  It  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a  brevity  and  rotundity  which,  amidft  the 
greateft  variety,  enables  it  to  exprefs  with  clearnefs 
and  energy  what  could  not  be  txprefl'ed  in  any  other 
tongue  without  tedious  circumlocutions.  To  this 
purpofe  we  ftiall  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  paflage  from 
Bifhop  Pocock's  oration,  on  the  Arabic  language. 
As  we  imagine  few  of  our  readers  who  will  have  the 
curiofity  to  perufe  this  article  can  be  unacquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  we  fliall  give  it  as  it  ftands  in 
the  original,  without  a  tranflation  : 

"  Neque  in  nulla  certe  laudis  parte,  mira  ilia  qua, 
nnn  folum  verborum  in  fignilicando,  perfpicuitate,  led 
in  prolatione,  elegantiae  et  dulcedini  caverunt,  fedu- 
litas ;  quoque,  non  folum  accurata,  inter  literas  ex  fig- 
nificata  proportlone,  feufus  vel  intenfioni,  vel  remif- 
fioni,  prout  res  poftulaverit,  literarum  appofitione, 
fubduAione,  vel  juxta  organorum,  rationem  'profpe- 
xerunt ;  fed  et  ne  quid  delicatu^is  aurihus  ingratuin,  ne 
quid  horriilum,  aut  a.crvf^fuvcv^  reperiaiur,  effecerunt. 
Hoc  In  genere  eft,  quod  nufpiam  in  verba  aliquo,  ge- 
nuinae  apud  Arabes  originis,  concurrunt,  non  interje- 
dente  vocalis  alicujus  motione  confonantts,  cum  vel 
tres,  vel  pluree,  aliis  in  linguis  frequenter  collidantur, 
Immo  neque,  fi  adfint,  qua:  afperitati  temedio  hnt,  vo- 
cales,  quas  libet  temere  tamen  committunt  confonantesj 
fed  ita  rel  natura  poftulat,  ut  concurrere  debeant  ilia, 
quEe  fe  invicem,  fine  afperitatis  indudione  confequi,  et 
inter  fe  conne£li  non  poffint ;  illi  vel  fitus,  vel  litera- 
rum mutatione,  e^s  abjiciendo,  Inftrendo,  cmoliitndo, 
aliifve  quibus  poffent  modis,  remedia  quserunt  ;  adco 
ab  omni,  quod  vel  abfonum,  vcl  diffonom  eft,  abhorrent. 
Quod  fi  nobis  fecus  vidcntur,  et  afperius  fonare  ab  A- 
rabibus  prolata,  illud  auribus  noftris,  et  ufui,  non  lin- 
guas  impuiandum,' nec  mollius  illis  fonare  nollra,  quam 
eorum  nobis  cenfenduni.  Quin  et  guttiiralium,  quse 
nobis  maxima  afperitatis  caufa  vidtntur,  alifcntiam,  iit 
magnum  in  lingua  Grxcn  defeftum,  arguunt  Aia!  es." 

The  learned  Dr  Hunt,  hue  profeftor  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  languages  at  Oxford,  is  of  the  fame  opt- 
nion  with  the  very  learned  prelate,  p  ut  of  whufe  01  a- 
3  S  2  tioa 
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tion  we  have  tranfcribeti  above,  with,  refpeA  to  the 
delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  Arabian  language  :~ 
'*  Nufquam,  raihi  credite,  (inquit  ille)  auribus  magis 
parcitur  quatn  in  Arabia;  nulla  lingua  a  naxofwia,  alie- 
nior  quam  Aiabica.  Qaamqaam  enim  nonnullse  ejus 
literje  minus  fortafle  fuaviter,  inimo  durius  etiam  fo- 
nuerint,  ica  tamcn  Arabes  eas  teraperarunt  cum  Itnibiis, 
duraa  cum  moUibus,  graves  cum  acutis  mifcendo,  voces 
inde  non  minns  auribus  jucundie,  quam  pronunciatu  fa- 
ciles  confece^'int,  totique  fermoni  mirani  fonorum  tarn 
dulceJinem  quam  varietatem  addiderint.  Quo!  qui- 
dem  orationis  mddulandis  ftudium  in  Corano  adeo  ma- 
nifeftum  eft,  ut  primi  Iflrimifmi  oppuonatorea  eum  li- 
brum  msgica  idto  arte  fcriptura  dixerint.  Non  auri- 
bus tantum  gratus  eil  Arabifmus,  fed  et  animi  con- 
ceptibus  exprimendis  aptus,  fonos  fuos  fententils  femper 
accommodans,  et  felici  verborum  junclura  eorum  natu- 
lam  depingens." 

To  thefe  we  might  add  quotations  from  Erpenius'a 
oration  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  from  Golius,  Schukens, 
Hottinger,  Bochart,  and  oir  William  Jones ;  befides 
a  whole  cloud  of  oriental  witneffes,  whofe  extrava- 
gant encomiums  would  rather  ailonifb  than  edify  the 
far  greater  part  of  our  readers.  Thefe  panegyrics  may 
perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure  hyperbolical;  but -in  ge- 
neral we  believe  them  pretty  well  founded.  At  the 
lame  time  we  arc  convinced  that  the  Arabic,  how- 
ever meloJious  in  the  ears  of  a  native,  founds  harlh  and 
unharmonious  in  that  of  a  European. 

When  we  confider  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  to  ac- 
quire a  tolerable  degree  of  flcill  in  its  idioms,  is  a  more 
difficult  taflc  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  at  leaft  fome 
people  who  hive  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Lntin,  and  likewife  of  the  more  fafliion- 
able  modern  linguages,  with  facility  enough,  have 
found  it  fo.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  two  claffes 
of  men  who,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  handfomcly  dif- 
penfe  with  the  knowledge  of  that  almoft  univerfal 
tongue  :  the  gentleman,  who  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
political  tranfaftions  of  the  moft  refpeftable  mercan- 
tile company  upon  earth,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  divine,  who  applies  himfelf  to  invefti- 
gate  the  true  purport  of  the  facred  oracles  :  without 
this,  the  former  will  often  find  himfdf  embarraO'ed  in 
both  his  civil  and  mercantile  negociations ;  and  the 
latter  will  often  grope  in  the  dark,  when  a  moderate 
acquaintance  wich  that  tongue  would  make  all  fun- 
fhine  around  him. 

Bochart,  Hottinger,  Schultens,  Pocock,  Hunt, 
and  Robertfon,  &c.  have  taken  wonderful  pains,  and 
lavlfhed  a  profufion  of  learning,  in  proving  the  affinity 
and  dialeftical  cognation  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Much  of  this  labour,  we  think,  might  have 
been  fparcd.  We  piefume  to  affirm,  that  no  perfon 
tolerably  verfed  in  both  languages  can  read  a  fingle 
paragraph  of  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  or  indeed  of  the  Koran  itfelf,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition  :  it  is  but  ftrip- 
ping  the  latter  of  its  adventitious  frippery,  and  the 
kindred  features  will  immediately  appear. 

The  learned  profefTors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
were  the  firft  who  entered  upon  the  career  of  Arabian 
learning.    To  them  the  European  ftudcnta  are  prin- 
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cip^lly  Indebted  for  what  knowled.Te  of  that  language  ChaHeati 
they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.    Thoui»h  fe-^*"*^"'''?^' 
vcral  Italians  have  contributed  their  endeavours,  yet 
the  fruit  oT  their  hibours  his  been  rendered  alrnoll  ufe- 
Icfs  by  more  commodious  and  more  accurate  works 
printed  in  Holland. 

The  palin  of  glory,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  is 
due  to  Golius,  whofe  works  are  equally  profound  and 
elegant ;  fo  perspicuous  in  method,  that  they  may  al- 
ways be  confiilted  without  fatigue,  and  read  without 
languor.  Erpenlus's  excellent  grammar,  and  his  me- 
morable diftionary,  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  explain 
the  hiflory  of  Tuimur  by  I/>ni  Arahjkah.  If  he  has  once 
maftered  that  fublime  work,  he  will  underftand  the 
learned  Arabk  better  than  molt  of  the  Khataba  of 
Conftantinople  or  of  Mecca. 

The  Arabian  language,  however,  notwithftanding 
all  its  boafted  perfeftionp.  has  Undoubtedly  Hiared  the 
fate  of  other  living  languages  ;  it  has  gradually  under- 
gone fuch  coniiderable  alterations,  that  the  Arabic 
fpoke  and  written  in  the  age  of  Mohammed  may  be 
now  regarded  as  a  dea  1  language :  it  is  indeed  fo 
widely  different  from  the  modern  language  of  Arabia, 
that  it  is  taught  and  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Mecca 
juft  as  the  Latin  is  at  Rome. 

The  dialed  of  the  Highlands  of  Yemen  is  faid  to 
have  the  neareft  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  Ko- 
ran, bccaufc  thefe  Highlanders  have  little  intercourfc 
with  ftrangers.  The  old  Arabic  is  through  all  the 
Eaft,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  a  learned  tongue, 
taui^ht  in  colleges,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  per* 
ufal  of  the  beft  authors. 

Ut  folia  in  j'yhis  pronos  mutantitr  in  annos,  &c." 

Sect.  III.    Of  the  Chaldean^  Phoenician,  Ethio- 
pian or  Jhyffmian,  and  Egyptian  Languages. 

As  there  is  a  very  ftrift  connexion  and  dlaledi.  ComieAion 
cal  analogy  among  thefe  languages,  we  have  arranged  of  the 
them  all  under  one  feftion  ;  efpecially  lince  what  is  C  haldean, 
obfervcd  relating  to  one  of  them  mTiy^without  the 
Icait  ftraining,  be  extended  to  them  all.  We  fhall  begin  afJ^E^yl.- 
With  the  Chaldaic.  tlan  Ian- 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Chafidim,  as  they  are  always  g<jage» 
called  in  Scripture,  were  the  defcendants  of  Chefed 
the  fon  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  The  de- 
fcendants of  this  patriarch  drove  the  Cufhim  or -Ara- 
bians out  of  Babylonia,  and  polfeffed  themfelycs  of 
that  country  at  a  very  early  period.  As  thefe  Cha- 
fidlm  or  Chaldeans  were  the  pofte'rity  of  Nahor,  the 
defcendant  of  Hcbcr,  they  undoubtedly  fpoke  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  tongue  as  well  as  the  other  branches 
of  that  family.  But  being  an  ir^enious  inventive 
people,  they  feem  to  have  poHffied  their  language  with 
much  care  and  dehcacy  of  taft:e. 

The  only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Chaldaic 
language  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; 
and  thofe  are  contained  in  268  verfes,  of  which  we 
have  200  in  Daniel,  reaching  from  verfe  4th  chapter 
2d  to  chapter  8th  cxclulive  ;  in  Ezra  67,  in  chapter 
4th,  1 7  verfes ;  chapter  5th,  the  fame  number ; 
chapter  6th,  18  verfes  ;  and  in  chapter  7th,  15  ; 
in  Jeremiah,  chapter  10th,  there  is  extant  only  one 
verfe.  From  thefe  fragments,  compared  with  the  He- 
brew 
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hildean  brew,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  difference  between 
ng"age.  that  language  and  the  Chaldaic  is  fcarce  equal  to  that 
,  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialeftd  of  the  Greek. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  form  of  the  mod 
ancient  Challaic  letters,  it  is  generally  kno.vii  that 
the  beautiful  fquare  chaniAets,  in  which  the  Helirew 
Scriptures  began  to  be  written  after  the  age  of  Ezra, 
were  current  among  them  at  an  era  prior  to  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity.  Thofe  elegant  charaeters  were 
probably  the  invention  of  the  Chaldean  academies, 
which  were  ednhlidied  in  various  purts  of  that  exten- 
59  five  and  fertile  country, 
lal'dean  The  Chaldean  declenfions  and  conjugations  differ 
ffers  little  from  the  Hebrew  modifications,  that  it  would 

be  almoft  fuperfluous  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  fec- 
tion.  The  moft  effedlual  way  to  acquire  an  idea  of 
the  ardent  Chaldaic,  is  to  decompound  the  names 
conft'ffedly  of  that  dialed,  which  occur  in  many  places 
of  Scripture.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  its 
beautiful  flrufture  and  exprefltve  energy^  will  be  rea- 
dily  comprehended  even  by  the  moil:  illiterate  clafTes 
of  our  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  we  muil  obferve, 
that  the  Chaldaic  and  ancient  Syriac  bore  fo  near  a 
rcfcmblance  to  each  other,  that  they  have  generally 
been  claffed  under  one  head. 

The  firfl  Chaldaic  word  that  occurs  in  the  Old 
Teftameiitis  bara  crecivit" .  This  word  has  all  along 
been  affigned  to  the  language  under  confidcration  j  for 
what  reafon,  we  confefs  we  are  not  able  to  difcover. 
The  greatell  part  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  now  lofl. 
The  words  lar,  **a  fon,"and  f  ira  ''creavit,"  (rather///- 
avit),  may  probably  be  of  that  number.  Another  Scrip- 
ture word  which  is  often  quoted,  and  always  afcribed 
either  to  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  is  igar  or  jegar  fa- 
hadutha,  which  fignihes  "  a  monument  of  witnefTes." 
Every  body  knows,  that  when  Jacob  and  Laban  made 
their  compad,  the  latter  denominated  the  heap  of 
ftones  reared  upon  that  occafion  in  this  manner;  while 
the  former  called  it  Galecd,  as  we  now  write  and  pro- 
nounce it.  This  pronunciation,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  us  altogether  genuine.  The  word  is  pro- 
bably compounded  of  bs  gal,  cumulus,  a  heap,"  and 
"VJ  chad,  <etermtas,feculum,  "  eternity,  an  age:"  fo  that 
■'y''5  galchad,  or  galaad  as  it  came  to  be  written  after- 
wards, fi?niHed  an  '*  everlafting  heap."  Laban  then 
had  refpeft  to  the  end  for  which  the  monument  was 
erefted  ;  but  Jacob  alluded  to  its  duration.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  upon  this  and  every  other  occafion, 
when  Chaldaic  words  are  mentioned,  that  k,  a,  xvas  a 
favourite  letter  both  with  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans. 
We  may  likewife  obferve,  that  the  fame  people  always 
changed  the  Hebrew  v  Jh'in  into  n  thau,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ferpentinc  found  of  that  confonant. 

The  Chaldaic  names  of  gods,  men,  places,  &c.  which 
ts  proper  qj.^,^^  jn  Scripture,  appear  to  be  no  other  than  He- 
riebrew.  brew  pohlhed  and  improved.  Bel,  rlelus  \n  l^atm,  is 
evidently  ''J'^  Baal,  or  we  think  rather  "'V-^  Bechel.  The 
Phoenicians,  and  fometimes  the  Hebrews,  ufed  it  to 
fignify  the  mqfl  high.  The  Chaldeans  ufed  their  word 
Bel  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  bccaufe  this  word  ori- 
ginally  imported  the  High  One,  they  dignified  their  lirit 
monarch  with  that  name.  They  denominated  their 
capital  city  Ba-Bel,  which  im^oits  the  temple  of  Bel, 
and  afterwards  Babylon,  which  intimates  the  abode  or 
dwelling  of  our  lord  the  fun.    Nebo  was  a  name  of  the 
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moon  among  the  Babylonians,  derived  from  the  He-  Chaldean 
brew        nabah,  vatkinari,  "  to  prophecy."  Jxer  was^^"^^**^' 
the  planet  Mars,  iwm.  "ly^J.  Az.er  or  Exur,  accinxit,  "  to  f 
gird,"  alluding  to  the  girding  on  of  arms.    Ahad  was 
an  Affyrian  name  of  the  fun*,  a  word  deduced  from*  MeroB. 
the  Hebrew       ahud,  unus,  "  one."    Netzar  was  the  I'^pJ/J^*/^' 
name  of  an  Arabian  idol^,  wViich  often  occurs  in       spelhL  " 
compofition  of  Babylonian  names.    In  Arabic  it  {ig- Hifi.AraL 
nihes  an  eagle:  we  think,  however,  that  the  word  is 
the  Hebrew  "^VJ  nalzar,  cu/lodivit,  fervavit,      to  keep, 
to  preferve;"    To  thefe  names  of  deities  many  more 
might  be  added,  which  the  n.iture  of  our  defiga  will 
not  rUow  us  to  mention. 

Almoft  all  the  Chaldean  proper  names  which  occur 
either  in  facred  or  prophane  hiflory  are  evidently  of 
Hebrew  original,  or  cognate  with  that  language.  We 
fhall  fubjoin  a  few  examples :  Nahonuffar  is  evidently 
compounded  of  Nabo  and  nazur,  both  Hebrew  words. 
Nabopolla%ar  Is  made  up  of  Nabo-Pul,  the  f^.me  with 
Bel,  and  Azer  or  Azov,  above  explained.  Belefis  is  made 
up  oi  Bel  and  x'^'x  EJJja,  •'  fire."  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belfhazzar,  Beltifhazzar,  NeriglifTar,  Ncbiizaradan, 
Rabmag,  Rabfaris,  Nergal  Sharezer,  j^abfhakeh,  E- 
zarhaddon,  Meiodach,  Evil  Merodach,  and  number- 
lefs  others,  are  fo  manifeilly  reducible  to  Hebrew  vo- 
cables, when  decompounded,  that  the  oriental  fcholar 
will  readily  diftinguifh  them.  * 

Names  of  places  in  the  Chaldaic  are  likewife  fo  near- 
ly Hebrew,  that  nothing  but  the  dialeftical  tone  fepa- 
rates  them.  Thus  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  is  aAually  "fw 
light,  that  city  being  facred  to  the  fun  ;  Sippora  i* 
plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zipporah ;  Carchemijh,  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  evidently  compounded  of  Kir  or 
Kar  "  a  city,"  and  Chemojh,  a  name  of  the  fun.  la 
fliort,  every  Chaldean  or  old  Syrian  word  now  extant, 
without  any  difficulty,  bewray  their  Hebrew  original. 
As  for  their  dialeftical  differences,  thefe  we  remit  to 
the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  grammars  and  lexicons. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  Phce- phocnidai* 
nician  language,  which  is  known  to  have  been  that  oflanguage 
the  ancient  Canaanites.  That  this  was  one  of  the<^enved 
original  dialefts,  and  confequently  a  cognate  of  the^°™^^^* 
Hebrew,  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  Inllead  there- 
fore of  endeavouring  to  prove  this  pofition,  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  Bo- 
chart,  where  that  author  has  in  a  manner  demonftiated 
this  point,  by  deriving  almofl  all  the  names  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  dialed,  of  thofe  people  was  clofely 
conne£led  with  that  tongue.  St  Auguftine,  de  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  has  obferved,  that  even  in  his  time  many  of 
the  vulgar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  Hip- 
po fpokc  a  dialefk  of  the  old  Punic  whicfi  nearly  re- 
fembled  the  Hebrew.  Procopius,  de  bello  Goth,  in- 
forms us,  that  there  exifted  even  in  his  days  in  Afric? 
a  pillar  with  this  infcription  in  Hebrew,  "  We  flee 
from  the  face  of  Jofhua  the  robber,  the  fon  of  Nun." 
The  names  of  all  the  ancient  cities  built  by  the  Car- 
thaginians on  the  coafl  of  Africa  are  eafdy  reducible 
to  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Carthaginian  names  of 
perfons  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiflory^ 
fuch  as  Himilco,  Hamilcar,  Afdrubal,  Hannibal,  Han*» 
no,  Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah,  Sophonifba,  Gifgo,  Ma« 
harbal,  Adherbal,  &c.  all  breathe  a  Hebrew  extrac- 
tion. 

The 
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The  Greeks  borrowed  a  great  part  of  their  religious 

worfliip  from  the  people  of  whofe  language  ve  are 
treating  ;  of  confequence,  the  names  of  moit  of  their 
gods  are  Phoenician.  Almoft  every  one  of  thefe  is 
actually  Hebrew,  as  mii^ht  eafily  be  ftiown.  The 
names  of  perfons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Sanchoniathon,  preferved  by  Eufebius,  are 
all  of  Hebrew  complexion.  The  names  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  fcriptures  of  places  which  belonged  to  the 
Canaanites  prior  to  the  invafion  of  the  Ifraelites  under 
Jolhna,  arc  as  much  Hebrew  as  thofe  which  were  af- 
terwards fubftituted  in  their  ftead.  The  Punic  fcene 
in  Plautus  has  been  analyfed  by  Bochart  and  feveral 
other  learned  men,  by  whom  the  language  has  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
fome  dialedlical  variations. 

The  ifland  of  Malta  (Melita  now)  was  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  Phoenicians  many  ages  before  the  Moors 
took  pofleflion  of  it.  Among  the  vulg  ;r  of  that  ifland 
many  Punic  vocables  are  current  to  this  day,  all  which 
may  be  readily  traced  up  to  the  Hebrew  fountain.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  many  infcriptions  on  ftones,  coins, 
medals,  &c.  vthich  are  certainly  Phoenician,  an  1  as  cer- 
tainly of  Hebrew  extraftion.  We  have  thrown  toge- 
ther thefe  few  hints  without  purfuin^  them  to  any 
great  length,  as  we  deemed  it  unneceffary  to  dwell  long 
on  a  point  fo  hackneyed  and  fo  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Ethiopians,  we  find  ourfelves  obligee^  to  hazard 
a  few  ftriftures  on  the  origin  of  that  ancient  nation. 
If  we  can  once  fettle  that  fingle  point,  the  difcovery 
will  open  an  avenue  to  their  primitive  dialed,  the  ar- 
ticle about  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  prc- 
fent  difcufiinn. 

In  our  SeAion  concernincr  the  Hebrew  language,  we 
were  led  often  to  mention  the  p'ltriarch  Cuih  the  eldeft 
fon  of  PLim.  The  pofterity  of  this  family-chief,  un- 
der his  fon  Nimro'J,  poflefTcd  thcmfelves  of  Shinar,  af- 
terwards denominated  Chaldea.  Thefe  were  pro!iably 
the  Arabians  whofe  kings  (according  to  Eufebius, 
Africanus,  and  other  ancient  chronologers)  reigned  in 
Babylon  during  feveral  fucceflive  generations.  Thofe 
were  the  Cufhim  or  Cufliites,  whom  the  learned  Mr 
Bryant  has  conduced  over  a  great  part  of  the  worId> 
and  to  whofe  induftry  and  ingenuity  he  has  afcribed 
almoft  all  the  inventions,  arts,  fciences,  laws,  policy, 
religions,  &c.  which  diftinguiihed  mankind  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  pofterity  of  Chafid  or  Che- 
icd,  called  Chafdim  or  Chajidim  in  the  eaft,  and  Chal- 
deans in  the  weft,  drove  out  the  Cufhim,  and  feized 
tipon  their  country.  The  Cufhim  retired  welLvard, 
and  fpread  themfelves  over  that  part  of  Arabia  fitua- 
ted  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  They  probably  extended 
themfelves  over  all  the  eaftern  part  of  that  peninfula 
from  the  fea  to  the  wildernefs  between  Arabia  and 
Syria.  Thofe  were  the  Ethiopians  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture  by  a  very  unpardonable  inadvertency  of  our  trauf- 
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latora.  Thefe,  then,  we  think,  were  the  primitive  Chaldean 
Cufhim.  Lyn^'uage 

Jofephus  informs  us*,  that  all  the  Afiatics  called    •  ^'^ 
the  Ethiopians  of  Africa  by  the  name  of  Cujhim.   This  •  A^fu^ 
denomination  was  not  G;iven  them  without  good  rca  Jud.  Ub.  r 
fon  :  it  imports  at  leaft,  that  they  deemed  them  the'^-?* 
defcendants  of  Cufh  ;  it  being  the  conftunc  pradlice  of 
the  orientals  in  the  early  ages  to  denominate  nations 
and  tribes  from  the  name  of  their  great  patriarch  or 
founder.  The  name  Cujhim  muft  then  have  been  given 
to  the  Ethiopians,  from  a  pcrfuafion  that  they  were 
the  progeny  of  the  fon  of  Ham  who  bore  that  name. 
By  what  route  foever  the  Cufhim  penetrated  into  that 
region  of  Africa  which  was  called  by  their  name,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were  the  defcen- 
dants of  Cufh  above  mentioned. 

It  has  l)een  obferved  above,  that  the  pofterity  of 
Cufh  poffefTed  the  country  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Chafidim 
of  Chaldeans.  Upon  this  cataftrophe-,  or  perhaps 
fomewhat  later,  a  colony  from  the  fugitive  Cufhim 
tranfported  themfelves  from  the  fouth  and  fouth  eaft 
coaft  of  Arabia  over  the  fea,  which  lies  between  that 
country  and  Ethiopia.  However  imperfeft  the  art  of 
navigation  might  be  in  that  age,  the  diftance  was  fo 
fmall  that  they  might  eafily  enough  make  a  voyage 
crofs  that  narrow  fea  in  open  boats,  or  perhaps  in  ca- 
noes. However  that  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  tribes  on  both  fidea  of  that  branch 
of  the  fea  were  kindred  nations. 

If,  then,  both  the  nfjrthern  and  fouthern  Cufhim 
fprung  from  the  fame  ftock,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  fpoke  the  fame  lariguage.  The  language  of 
the  Babylonian  Cufhim  was  Chaldaic,  and  of  confe- 
quence  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Cufhim  was  the  farae.ginaily 
We  may  therefore  reft  aflured,  that  whatever  changes  Chaideart 
the  Ethiopian  diale<ft  may  have  undergone  in  the 
courfe  of  3000  years,  it  was  originally  either  Chaldaic, 
or  at  leaft  a  branch  of  that  languuge.  Scaliger  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Ethiopians  call  themfelves  Chal- 
deans ;  and  that,  fays  he,  not  without  reafon,  becaufe 
of  thofe  many  facred  and  profane  books  which  are 
extant  among  them,  the  moit  elegant  and  moft  beau- 
tiful are  written  in  a  ffyle  near  that  of  the  Chaldean  or 
Affyrian.  Marianus  Vi6loriua,  who  was  the  hrft  that 
reduced  the  Ethiopic  tongue  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
tells  us  in  his  Proxmiuniy  that  the  Ethiopians  call 
their  tongue  Chaldaic  ;  that  it  fprings  from  the  Ba- 
bylonian ;  and  is  very  like  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  :  At  the  fame  time  (he  concludes ),  that  this 
language  may  be  eafily  learned  !)y  thofe  who  are 
mafters  of  the  Hel-rew."  The  learned  Bochart,  and 
Bilhop  Walton  in  his  Proleg.  are  clearly  of  the  fame 
opinion. 

The  vulgar  letters  of  the  Ethiopians,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculua,  were  the  fame  with  the  facred  ^  ^ 
charafters  of  the  Egyptians  (d).  From  this  account, 
if  the  Si-ilian  may  be  truiled,  the  facred  letters  of 
thefe  people,  concerning  which  fo  many  wife  conjec- 
2  tures 
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(d)  We  find  the  fame  obfervation  confirmed  by  Heliodorus  {EtJj'wp.  Ub.  x.  p^476.)    *'  The  royal  letters  of 
the  Ethiopians  (fays  he)  were  the  facred  characters  of  the  Egyptians."    Caffiodorus  likewife  aiTurtti  ue^ 
That  the  letters  iufcribed  upon  the  Egyptian  obeliilcs  were  Chaldeans."    See  Sed.  Shanfcrit. 
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laWean  tures  have  been  formed,  were  aftually  ChaWaic.  To 
iguage,  carry  on  this  invcftigaiion  a  little  farther,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  Sir  William  Jones  feems  to  have  proved, 
"^^^^  by  very  plaufible  arguments,  that  the  Shanfcrit  cha- 
rafters  were  deduced  from  the  Chaldaic    This  cir- 
cumftance  sffcrds  a  prefumption  that  the  Ethiopian 
'  Culhim  were  likewife  concerned  with  the  Egyptians  ; 
who,  as  13  remarked  in  the  Sedion  concerning  the 
Shanfcrltt  probably  introduced  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmans  into  Hindoftan.  This  is  advanced  as  a  con- 
jcdure  only  ;  and  yet  when  we  confider  the  affinity 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Gentoo  religions,  we  are 
ftrongly  inclined  to  hope  that  this  furmife  may  one 
day  1)6  verified  by  undeniable  fads. 

The  original  Ethiopians  were  a  people  highly  civi- 
lized ;  their  laws,  their  inftitutions,  and  efpeciaily  their 
religion,  were  celebrated  far  and  wide.    Homer  talks 
in  raptures  of  the  piety  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  fends 
his  pods  every  now  and  then  to  revel  12  days  with  that 
devout  people.    The  Sicilian  adduces  a  number  of  ve- 
ry  fpecious  arguments  to  prove  that  thefe  two  nations 
had  fprung  from  the  fame  flock.    He  mentions  a  fi- 
milaricy  of  features,  of  mannerp,  of  cuftoms,  of  laws, 
of  letters,  of  the  fabrication  of  llatues,  of  religion,  as 
evidences  of  the  relation  between  thofe  two  neighbour- 
ing nations.    There  was,  every  body  knows,  a  com- 
munion, as  to  facred  rites,  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Egyptians  ftnt  annually  a  deputation  of  their 
priefls,  furniflied  with  the  portable  ftatues  of  their 
gods,  to  vifit  the  fanes  of  the  devout  Ethiopians. 
Upon  this  occafion,  a  foleirtti  religious  banquet  was 
prepared,  which  lailed  12  days,  and  of  which  the 
priefts  of  both  nations  were  partakers.    It  was,  we 
imagine,  a  kind  of  facramental  inllitution,  by  which 
both  parties  publicly  avouched  their  agitement  in  the 
cerenionies  of  their  religion  rtfpedlively.    Thefe  ob- 
fervations  plainly  fhow,  that  the  moft  ancient  Ethio- 
pians were  a  people  highly  civilized  ;  indeed  fo  much, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  at  one  time  contented  to  he 
their  fcholars.    The  tone  of  their  language  was  cer- 
tainly the  fame  with  that  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Arabian 
Cufliim,  from  whom  they  were  defcended.    We  know 
not  whether  there  are  any  books  in  the  ancient  Ethi- 
opia now  txtant  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  produce 
inflances  of  its  coincidence  with  the  Chaldaic.  Dio- 
genes Laertius*  informs  us,  that  Thrafyllus,  in  his  ca- 
talogue of  the  books  compofed  by  Democritus,  men- 
tions one,        T&jv  £v  M.'poB  ufuy  ^pa^/xaroiv,  conctmhig  the 
facred  letters  in  the  ijland  of  Meroe  (e);  and  another  con-/ 
cerning  the  facred  letters  in  Babylon.  Had  thefe  books 
furvived  the  ravages  of  time,  they  would  in  this  age 
of  refearch  and  curiofity  have  determined  not  only  the 
point  under  our  confideration,  hut  the  affinity  of  fa- 
cred rites  among  the  Chaldeans,  Ethiopians,  and  E- 
gyptians. 

We  have  now  fhown  that  the  Ethiopians  were  a 
colony  of  Cufhites  ;  -tiat  the  Cufhites  were  originally 
fovereigns  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea,  and  confequ'ently 
fpoke  either  Chaldaic  or  a  diiAtSL  of  that  tongue  ; 
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that  their  colonifts  rauft  have  ufed  the  fame  language  ;  Chaldean 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians  were  a  people  highly  po- 
lilhed,  and  celebrated  in  themoft  early  ages  on  account 
of  their  virtue  and  piety.  It  has  hkewife  appeared, 
that  the  common  letters  of  that  people  were  the  fa- 
cred charafters  of  the  Egyptians.  Thefe  letters,  we 
imagine,  were  the  Cuphite  ;  for  which  fee  the  Sed. 
on  the  Arabic.  When  they  were  difcarded,  and  the 
modern  fubftituted  in  their  room,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  nor  is  it,  we  apprehend,  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance. We  fhall  therefore  drop  that  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  refer  our  curious  and  inquifitive  readers 
to  [he  very  learned  Job  Ludolf'G(F)  excellent  gram- 
mar and  Diftionary  of  the  Abyffinian  or  Geez  tongue,  Modern  E 
where  they  will  find  every  thing  worth  knowing  on'hiopic 
that  fubjeft.  Wc  fhall  endeavour  to  gratify  our  read- '^""S""- 
ers  with  a  very  brief  account  of  the  modern  Ethiopia 
or  Abyffinian  tongue  ;  for  which  both  they  and  we 
will  be  obliged  to  James  Bruce,  Efq;  that  learned,  in- 
defatigable, and  adventurous  traveller  ;  who,  by  his 
obfervations  on  that  country,  which  he  made  in  perfon, 
•  often  at  the  hazard  of  bio  life,  has  difcovered,  as  it 
were,  a  new  world  both  to  Europe  and  Afia. 

The  moft  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia,  wliich  we 
(hall  now  call  Abyfjin'ia  (its  modern  name),  according 
to  that  gentleman,  was  the  Gee%y  which  was  fpoken 
by  the  ancient  Cuffiite  (hepherds.  This,  we  (hould 
think,  approaches  neareft  to  the  old  Chaldaic.  Upon 
a  revolution  in  that  country,  the  court  refided  many 
ycats  in  the  province  of  Amhara,  where  the  people 
fpoke  a  different  language,  or  at  leaft  a  very  different 
dialeft  of  the  fame  language.  During  this  interval, 
the  Geez^  or  language  of  the  fliepherds,  was  dropt, 
and  retained  only  in  writing,  and  as  a  dead  language  : 
the  facred  Scriptures  being  in  that  tongue  only  faved 
it  from  going  into  difufe.  This  tongue  is  exceeding- 
ly harfh  and  unharmonious.  It  is  full  of  thefe  two 
letters  D  and  T,  in  which  an  accent  is  put  that  nearly 
refembles  flammering.  Confiderlng  the  fmall  extent 
of  fea  that  divides  this  country  from  Arabia,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  it  has  great  affinity  with  the  Arabic. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  under- 
fland  any  other  of  the  oriental  languages ;  and  as  the 
roots  of  many  Hebrew  words  are  only  to  be  found 
hire,  it  feems  to  be  abfolutely  necefT'.ry  to  all  chofe 
who  wifh  to  obtain  a  critical  fltill  in  that  language. 

The  Ethiopia  alphabet  confifts  of  26  letters,  each 
of  which,  by  a  virgula  or  point  annexed,  varies  its  Ethiopic 
found  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  26  form  as  it  alphabet, 
were  62  diflinft  letters.  At  firft  they  had  but  25  of 
thefe  original  letters,  the  Latin  P  bting  wanting  ;  fo 
that  they  were  obhged  to  fubftimte  another  letter  in 
its  place.  Paulus,  for  example,  they  call  Tauhs^  Au- 
las, or  Caulus  :  Petros^  they  pronounced  Ketros.  At 
laft  they  fubftituted  T,  and  added  this  to  the  end  of 
their  alphabet  ;  giving  it  the  force  of  P,  though  it 
was  really  a  repetition  of  a  charafter  rather  than  the 
invention  of  a  new  one.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  20 
others  of  the  nature  of  diphthongs;  but  fome  of  them 
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(e)  Where  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  was  fituated. 

(f)  a  very  learned  German,  who  publifhed  a  grammar  and  didlonary  of  the  Geez  . in  folloo 
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al  e  probaWy  not  of  the  fame  antiquity  with  tlie  letters 
of  the 'alphabet,  but  have  been  invented  in  later  times 
by  the  frribes  for  convenience. 

The  Amharic,  during  the  long  banifhment  of  the 
royal  family  in  Shoa,  became  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  feven  new  characlera  were  of  neccflity  added 
to  anfwer  the  pronunciation  of  this  new  language; 
but  no  book  was  ever  yet  written  in  any  other  lan- 
guage tlian  Geez.  There  is  an  old  law  in  the  coun- 
tty,  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  wlioever  fhall  at- 
tempt to  tranflate  the  Holy  Scripture  into  Amharic  or 
any  other  language,  his  throat  (hall  be  cut  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  kill  fhecp,  his  family  fold  to 
flavcry,  and  their  houfcs  razed  to  the  ground. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjeft,  u  e  may  obferve,  that 
all  the  ancients,  both  poets  and  hiftorians,  talk  of  a 
double  race  of  Ethiopians  ;  one  in  India,  and  another 
in  Africa.  What  may  have  given  rife  to  this  opinion 
it  is  not  eafy  to  cUfcover,  Perhaps  the  fwarthy  com- 
plexion of  both  people  may  have  led  them  to  this  fen- 
timent.  liufi-bius  indeed  informs  us*,  that  *' a  nu- 
merous colony  of  people  emigrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  and  croflingthe  ot  ean,  fixed  their  refidence 
in  the  country  now  called  Ethiopia."  For  our  part, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  original  E- 
thiopians  tranfpotted  themfelves  into  India,  and  there 
perhaps  co-operated  with  the  Egyptians  in  digging 
the  excavations  and  framing  the  ftatues,  fome  of 
which  are  lli'l  to  be  feen  in  that  country,  and  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  another  Scftion.  T^ic  Greeks 
called  thofe  people  AiSio^-sr,  ^thhpes  we  belif  «  ,  from 
their  fun-burnt  countenance ;  but  indeed  they  were 
very  little  acquainted  either  with  the  country  or  its 
inhabitants. 

The  moft  ancient  nam.e  of  Egypt  was  Mizram,  of 
ccnfequence  the  Arabians  ftill  call  it  Mefri.  It  was 
likewife  diftinguifhed  by  other  names,  fuch  as  Oceaua, 
ylerloy  Sec  It  appears  from  the  facred  hiftorian,  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  defcendants  of  Mizraim  the 
fecond  fon  of  Ham.  Mizraim  had  feveral  fons,  who, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account,  fettled  refpeftively 
in  that  country.  If  we  truft  to  the  facred  records, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  afcertaining  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mizraim.  It  will  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  lifter  dialefts  of  the  Hebrew,  Phosnician,  Arabic, 
Chaldaic,  &«. ;  and  this,  to  us,  appears  to  be  the  fail. 
But  the  origin  of  that  people,  thiir  language,  religion, 
laws,  and  inftitutions,  have  been  fo  warped  and  con- 
founded, both  bynheir  own  hiftorians  and  thofe  of 
other  countries,  tha-t  one  is  fcarce  able  to  determine 
what  to  believe  or  what  to  rejeft.  Herodotus,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  mofl:  other  an- 
cient geographers  and  hiftorians,  are  univerfally  agreed, 
that  Egypt,  at  leaft  that  part  of  it  called  Delta,  was 
overflown  by  the  fea,  and  confcquently  uninhabitable 
for  many  centuries  after  the  difperfion  of  mankind. 
When  we  confider  the  low  fituation  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  violent  current  of  the  tide  from  the  coaft  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Paleftine  towards  that  fhore,  we  would  be 
almoft  tempted  to  adopt  this  hypothefis  ;  but  the  fa- 
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cred  records  avouch  the  contrary.  According  to  them,  Chaldeai 
we  find  Egypt  a  populous,  rich,  and  flouriftiing  king-^*^"ff^^ii^ 
dom,  as  early  as  the  age-of  Abraham.  Had  the  Low- 
er  Egypt  been  a  pool  of  ftagnating  water  at  any 
lime  after  the  general  deluge,  we  think  it  could 
not  have  been  drained,  cleared,  cultivated,  and  flock- 
ed with  inhabitants,  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  is  pofitive  that  the 
Egyptians  (J  were  a  colony  of  Ethiopians;  and  this§^"^"^3« 
he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  fimilarity  of  features,'''^''''' 
cuftoms,  laws,  religious  ceremonies,  &c.  between  the 
two  nations.  That  there  was  a  conftiant  intercourfe 
of  good  offices  between  thefe  two  branches  oi  the 
"Hamites,  cimnot  be  qui-ftioned ;  iind  that  they  nearly 
refcmbled  each  other  in  many  refpefts,  is  too  evident 
to  admit  of  contradiftion.  The  excavations,  original- 
ly dug  out  of  the  folid  rocks  of  porphyry  and  marble, 
in  which  the  natives  refided  before  the  plains  were 
drained,  have  been  obferved  by  a  moft  judicious  tra- 
veller (g)  very  few  years  ago.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
moft  accurate  and  judicious  travellers  (h)  who  have 
vifited  that  region  in  modern  times,  are  gener  dly  of 
opinion  that  the  land  has  gained  nothing  on  the  fea 
fince  the  period  when  Herodotus  wrote  his  defcription 
of  that  country  ;  from  which  circumftance  we  may  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Delta  is  not  founded  in  faft. 

But  even  admitting  that  the  Egyptian  Delta  has 
acquired  nothing  from  the  fea  fince  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus to  the  prefent,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that 
the  region  in  queftion  was  never  overflown  by  that 
element;  fince  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
large  tniAs  of  land,  certainly  once  covered  with  fea, 
which  have  continued  to  this  day  in  the  very  fame 
fituation  in  which  they  were  2000  years  ago.  We 
leave  the  decifion  of  this  point  to  the  juJgmeut  of  our 
readers. 

We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Egyptian  language  ;  but  becaufe  Egypt  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  have  I  een  the  native  land  of  hiero- 
glyphics, and  becaufe  mr.ny  are  of  opinion  that  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  were  prior  to  alphabetical,  we 
ftiail  haz,ard  a  few  conjeiUires  with  refp«d.  to  that  fpe- 
cies  of  writing. 

The  end  of  fpeech,  in  general,  is  to  enable  men  toEj^ypriar! 
communicate  their  thoughts  and  conceptions  one  toliierogly- 
anothtr  when  prefent ;  the  ufe  of  writing  is  to  perform  P'^'*-^* 
the  fame  office  when  people  are  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
that  vocal  founds  cannot  mutually  reach  them.  Hiero- 
glyphics are  faid  to  have  been  invented  to  fupply  this 
defeft.  The  moft  ancient  languages  were  everywhere 
full  of  tropes  and  figures  borrowed  from  feiifi^Ie  ob- 
jefts.  As  in  that  itage  of  fociety  men  have  not 
learned  to  abftraft  and  generalize,  all  their  ideas  are 
borrowed  from  fuch  obje»3;8  as  molt  forcibly  ftrike 
their  fenfcs.  This  circumftatwe  would  naturally  fug- 
geft  to  favages  the  idea  of  conveying  their  fentimcnta 
to  ca«h  other,  when  abfent,  t>y  delineations  of  corpo- 
real objedls.    Thus,  if  a  favage  alked  a  loan  of  his 
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(g)  See  Mr  Bruce's  Travels,  Vol.  I. 

(h)  Mr  Bruce,  Dr  Shaw,  Biftiop  Pocock,  Sivary,  Volney,  &c. 
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„"haidean  friend's  horfe,  lic  might  find  means  to  have  conveyed 
wguage,  jjjj^  figure  of  that  animal ;  and  fo  of  others. 
'^'"*  T  hs  was  the  very  loweft  fpecies  of  ideal  communica- 
tion, and  has  been  ftyled  pidure-ivriting. 

Neceflity  would  foon  impel  our  favage  correfpond- 
ents  to  fabricate  a  method  more  extenfively  ufeful, 
which  would  likewife  be  fuggelted  by  the  conlbnt 
ufe  of  the  iretaphorical  mode  of  fpeech.  Some  favage 
leader,  more  fagacious  than  the  vulgar  herd,  would 
cbferv-e  that  certain  fenfiblc  objeds  were  fitted,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  analogy,  to  reprefent  certain  human 
paffions,  and  even  fome  abftratl  ideas ;  and  this  would 
be  readily  enough  adopted  by  the  herd  as  a  new  im- 
provement. In  this  cafe  a  horn  might  be  the  emblem 
of  power,  a  fnvord  of  braDer^,  a  /ion  of  fury,  a  fox  of 
cunning,  a  fcrpent  of  malice,  &c.  By  and  by  artificial 
figns  might  be  contrived  to  exprefs  fuch  ideas  as  could 
not  readily  be  denoted  by  bodily  objefts.  This  might 
be  czWtA  fymbolical  lurtting.  Such  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Chintfe  charaftera  ;  and  hence  that  prodigious 
number  of  letters  of  which  the  written  language  of 
that  people  U  compofed.  Farther  they  could  not  pro- 
ceci,  notwithilanding  their  boafted  inventive  powers  j 
and  farther,  we  believe,  no  nation  ever  did  proceed, 
who  had  once  upon  a  time  no  other  charailers  but 
hieroglyphical.  The  Mexicans  had  arrived  at  the 
vtry  loweft  ftage  of  hieroglyphical  writing,  but  had 
not  taken  one  ftep  towards  alphabetical.  The  Hurons 
employ  hieroglyphical  fymbols,  but  never  entertained 
a  finglc  idea  of  alphabetical.  Hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters are  the  images  of  ohjcfts  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  the  or jfans  of  vifion  ;  alphabetic  are  arbitrary  arti- 
ficial marks  of  found,  accommodated  by  compact  to 
convey  to  tlie  mind  the  ideas  of  objefts  by  the  organs 
of  hearing.  In  a  word,  we  think  that  there  is  not 
CVerc'never  the  leaft  analogy  between  thefe  two  fpecies  to  condu£l 
^1  vuJgar    from  the  one  to  the  other :  we  pre  therefore  of  opi- 
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nion,  that  hieroglyphical  charailers  were  never  the 
vulgar  channels  of  ideal  conveyance  among  civilized 
people. 

We  know  that  in  this  point  we  differ  from  many 
learned,  judicious,  and  ingenious  writers  ;  fome  of 
whom  have  taken  much  pains  to  inveftigate  the  inter- 
mediate il?ges  through  which  the  fabricators  of  cha- 
rafters  muft  have  pafted  in  their  progrefs  from  hiero- 
glyphical to  alphabetical  writing.  Thefe  writers  have 
adopted  a  plan  analogous  to  Bifhop  Wilkius's  projedl 
of  an  fc.rt!fi(  ial  langu?.ge.  In  thi?  theory,  we  own,  we 
are  led  to  fufpeft  that  they  fuppofed  all  mankind  were 
once  upon  a  time  favages,  and  were  left  to  hammer 
cut  words,  as  well  as  charafters,  by  nectfiity,  ingenui- 
ty, experience,  practice,  &c.  For  our  part,  we  have 
tndeevoured  to  prove,  in  our  feftion  on  the  Hebrew 
Ipnguage,  that 'alphabetical  writing  was  an  antediluvian 
invention  ;  and  we  now  laj^  it  down  as  cur  opinion, 
that  among  all  thofe  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  civilization,  hieroglyphics  were,  comparative- 
ly, a  modern  fabrication. 

1  he  Orientals  are,  at  this  dry,  extravagantly  de- 
voted to  allegory  and  fiftion.  Plain  unadorned  truth 
with  them  has  no  charnss.  Hence  that  extravagant 
medley  of  fables  and  romance  with  which  all  antiquity 
is  replete,  and  by  which  all  ancient  hiftory  is  difguifed 
and  corrupted.  Every  doftrine  of  religion,  every  pre- 
cept of  morality,  was  tendered  to  mankind  in  parables 
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and  proverbs.    Hence,  fays  the  Scripture,  to  under-  ChatSean 
ftand  a  proverb,  the  words  of  the  wife,  and  their  dark  Lar^uage, 
fayings.    The  eaftern  fages  involved  their  maxims  in  .      ^  '  ^ 
this  enigmatical  drefs  for  feveral  rcafons :.  to  fix  the 
attention  of  their  difclples  ;  to  afilft  their  mernory  ; 
te  gratify  their  allegorical  tafte ;  to  fiir.rpcn  their  wit 
and  exercife  their  judgment ;  and  fometimes  perhaps 
to  difplay  their  own  acutenefs,  ingenuity,  and  in- 
vention. 

It  was  among  the  ancients  an  univerfal  opinion, 
that  the  mofl  facred  arcana  of  religion,  morality,  and 
the  fublime  fciences,  were  not  to  be  communicated  to 
the  uninitiated  rabble.  For  this  reafon  every  thing  facred 
was  involved  in  allegorical  darknefs. 

Here,  then,  we  ought  to  look  for  the  origin  of 
hieroglyphical  or  pidure-wrlting  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  eaft.    They  did  not  employ  that  fpe- But  em- 
cies  of  writing  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  alphabe- f''")'^''^^" 
tical  charafters,  but  becaufe  they  thought  fit  to        {^i^cl ioc^ 
ceal  the  mod  important  heads  of  their  doftrines  undertn'nes  from 
hieroglyphical  figures.     The  Egyptian  priefts  were  the  uninl- 
moft  celebrated  for  their  ll<ill  in  devifing  thofe  emble-  "^^^"^  '* 
matical  reprefcntations  ;   but  other  nations  hkewife 
employed  them.     We  learn  from  the  fragments  of 
Berofus  the  Chaldean  hlftorlan,  preferved  by  Syncellus 
and  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  that  the  walls  of  the  tenaple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon  were  covered  all  over  with  thofe 
emblematical  paintings.    Thefe  charadlers  were  called 
'f?o',  becaufe  they  were  chiefly  employed  to  reprefent 
facred  objefts  ;  and  yxyy^a,  becaufe  they  were  origi- 
nally carved  or  engraved.    Their  name  pornts  to  their 
original  ufe.    Inftead  of  puifuing  thefe  obfcrvations, 
which  the  nature  of  our  defign  will  not  permit,  we 
tnuft  refer  our  readers  to  Herodotus,  I.  ii.  DIodorus 
Sic.  1.  i.  Stiabo,  1.  xvii.  Plut.  Ifis  and  Ofiris;  and 
among  the  Chrifllan  fathers,  to  Clem.  Alex.  Eufe!). 
Prasp.  Evang. ;  but  chiefly  to  Horapollo's  Hierogly- 
phica.  ' 

From  this  deduftion  we  would  conclude,  that  this 
fpecies  of  writing  was  an  adventitious  mode  in  Egypt, 
peculiar  to  the  priefts,  and  employed  chiefly  to  exhi- 
bit things  facred  ;  and  that  among  all  civilized  people 
it  did  not  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  charafters, 
nor  did  the  ufe  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  former. 
When  alphabetical  letters  were  invented,  if  indeed  And  pofte^ 
they  were  a  human  invention,  they  were  antecedent  lisr  in 
to  the  other  in  ufe  and  extent.  The  Egyptian  priefts '^'"''^  . 
alone  knew  the  true  import  of  thofe  facred  fymbols :  ^J' ^^rf^Jf 
and  communicated  that  knowledge  nrit  to  their  own 
children  from  generation  to  generation,  then  to  the 
initiated,  and  laft  of  all  to  the  grandees  of  the  nation, 
all  of  whom  were  indeed  initiate  1.  The  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  were  not  then  the  fymbols  of  any  facred  oc- 
cult language  ;  but  figns  invented  by  the  priefts  nnd 
prophets  or  wife  men,  in  order  to  reprefent  their 
deities,  the  attributes  and  perfedions  of  their  deities, 
and  the  myfterious  arcana  of  their  religion,  and  many- 
other  circumftances  relating  to  objects  of  importance, 
which  were  deemed  either  too  facred  or  too  important 
to  be  imparted  to  the  vulgar. 

The  Egyptians  afcribed  the  invention  of  ktters 
to  a  perfon  whom'  they  called  Thoth*,  Theuth,  or*  Eufeh. 
Thyoth  ;  the -Greeks  Hfp^w? ;  and  the  Romans  Mercu-  Prep.  £v. 
rius.    Platof  calls  him  a  god,  or  a  godlike  man  ;  ■(.  phadrui, 
DiodoruaJ  makes  him  privy  counfeilor  to  Ofiris;  San-|  j^jjj 
3  T  chonlathon 
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choniathoa  ap.  Eufeb.  §  conneAs  hira  wjth  the  Phcc- 
nician  Cronus  or  Saturn.  To  this  Mercury  the  E>jyp- 
tians  afcribe  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences. 
He  was  probably  fome  very  eminent  inventive  rfenius, 
who  f>.:aii(hed  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  and  who  perhaps  taught  the  rude  favages 
the  art  of  writing. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  had 
two  kinds  of  letters  ;  the  one  facred,  the  other  com- 
mon :  the  former  the  priefts  taught  their  own  chil- 
dren, the  latter  all  learned  promifcuoufly.  In  the  fa- 
cred charaflers  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
ligion were  couched  ;  the  other  was  accommodated  to 
the  ordinary  hiifmefs  of  hfe.  Clem.  Alexand.  men- 
tions three  different  ftyles  of  writing  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  *.  "  The  pupils,  who  were  inftrudled  by 
the  Egyptians,  firft  learned  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  Egyptian  letters,  which  is  called  ep'i/}ologr.iphy, 
that  is.  the  manner  of  writing  letters ;  next,  the  facred 
charader,  which  the  facred  fcribes  employed  ;  laftly, 
the  hieroglyphic  charafter,  one  psrl  of  which  is  ex 
prefled  by  the  firft  elements,  and  is  called  Cyrio/ogk, 
that  18,  capital,  and  the  other fymbolic.  Of  tlie  fymbelic 
kiad,  one  part  explains  properly  by  imitation  ;  and  the 
other  is  written  tropically,  that  is,  in  tropes  and  fi- 
gures ;  and  a  third  by  certain  enigmatical  expreflions. 
Accordingly,  when  we  intend  to  write  the  word  fun, 
we  defcrihe  a  circle;  and  when  the  moon,  the  figure 
of  that  planet  appearing  horned,  conformable,  to  the 
appearance  of  that  luminary  after  the  change."  In 
this  pafTage  we  have  an  excellent  defcription  of  the 
three  different  modes  of  writing  ufed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  the  common,  the  facred,  and  the  hieroglyphic. 
The  laft  he  defcribes  according  to  its  three  divifions, 
iH  exaft  conformity  to  our  preceding  obfcrvations. 

By  the  defcription  above  tranflated,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  the  facred  chnra<fter  of  the  Egyptians  was 
entirely  different  from  the  hieroglyphic  ;  and  by  this 
confideration  we  are  in  a  good  meafure  juftified,  in 
fuppofing,  as  we  have  done  all  along,  that  the  facred 
letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  adlually  the  Chaldaic. 
The  infcriptions  on  the  obeliHis  mentioned  by  Caflio- 
dorus,  fo  often  quoted,  were  certainly  engraved  in  the 
facred  chamber;  and  thecharafter  in  which  they  were 
drawn  was  that  above  mentioned.  If  the  facred  let- 
ters were  Chaldaic,  the  facred  1  nguage  was  probably 
the  fame. 

The  Egyptians  pretended,  that  the  Babylonians 
derived  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences  from 
them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonians 
maintained;  that  the  former  had  been  tutored  by  them. 
The  hdi  is,  they  both  fpoke  the  fame  language ; 
ufed  the  fame  religious  rites  ;  had  applied  with  equal 
fuccefs  to  aftrology,  aftronemy,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  the  other  fciences;  of  courfe  a  rivalfhip  had  arifen 
between  the  two  nations,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
thofe  oppofjte  pretenfions. 

The  moft.  faithful  fpecimen  of  the  vulgar  language 
of  the  Egyptians,  is,  we  believe,  ftill  preserved  in  the 
Coptic,  which,  however,  ia  fo  replete  with  Greclfms, 
that  it  mull  be  difficult  to  trace  it  out. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  tlie  Greek  was  the  language 
of  the  court,  and  confequently  muft  have  diffufed  it- 
fclf  over  all  the  country.  Hence,  we  believe,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Coptic  are  Greek  words,  divcrfified  by 
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their  terminations,  declenfions,  and  conjugations  only.  Chalcient, 
To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  our  learned  and  ■'-^"'^'■^8^ 
curious  readers  need  only  confult  Chriftijn  Scholtz's  _f^Lj 
Egyptian  and  Coptic  grammir  and  di6tionary,  cor- 
reded  and  publiihed  by  Godfred  Woldc,  Oxford,  ! 
1788.  J 
The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  were  In  a  manner  The 'figyjj 
coufm  germane,  and  confequently  muft  have  fpoken  :ian  and 
the  fame  language  ;  that  is,  one  of  the  fifter  dialeds  t^iiusniciac 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chalde^m.  Arabian,  Cufhite,  &c.-|j'^^-^f' 
This  is  not  a  mere  conjefture  ;  it  may  be  realized  by  ^ 
aim  ;ft  numberkfs  examples.    It  is  true,  that  when 
Joftpri's  brethren  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  that  ruler 
deigned  to  converfe  with  them,  they  could  not  un- 
derftmd  the  Egyptian  idiom  which  he  fpoke  ;  nor 
would  he,  had  he  been  adually  an  Egyptian,  h-ive 
un  lerftood  them  without  an  interpreter.    The  onlv 
conclufion  from  this  circumft?nje  is,  that  by  this  time 
the  Egyptian  had  deviated  confi  lera'jly  from  the  ori- 
ginal lan-juage  of  mankind.    The  IriQr  and  Welch, 
every  body  knows,  are  only  different  dialeas  of  the 
Celtic  tongue  ;  and  yet  experience  proves,  that  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  another  of  Wales  cannot  well 
compreliend  each  other's  language,  nor  converfe  intel- 
ligibly^ without  an  interpreter.    The  Erfe,  fpokcn  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irifli,  are  known 
to  be  both  branches  of  the  old  Celtic  ;  yet  a  S:-otch 
Highlander  and  an  Irifhraan  can  hardly  underftand 
each  other's  fpeech.    By  a  parity  of  reafon,  a  He- 
brew and  an  Egyptian  might,  in  the  age  of  Jofeph, 
fpeak  only  different  dialefts  of  the  fiaie  original 
tongue,  anl  yet  find  It  difii.ultto  underftand  one  ano- 
ther. _  The  f&ei  feems  to  be,  the  Hebrew  dialeft  had 
been  In  a  manner  ftationary,  from  the  migration  of 
Abraham  to  that  period  ;  where  is  the  Egyptian,  be- 
ing fpoken  by  a  powerful^  civilized,  and  highly  culti- 
vated people,  muft  hnvp  received  many  improvcmentj, 
perhaps  additions,  in  t!ie  courfe  of  near  two  centu- 
ries. 

The  defcendasts  of  Cmaan  and  of  Mizralm  were-rhe'^utp'a 
ftriftly  connefteJ  in  their  reH^;ious  ceremonie?  :  they  letters  of 
worfhipped  the  fame  objeds,  namely,  the  Hoji  of  Hea-  Egypt 
vcn  ;  they  mourned  Ojiris  and  Moms  In  concert  ;  they  "'^^'■''>' 
carried  on  a  joint  commerce,  and,  we  think,  fpoke  theth^Hl- 
fame  language;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude,  thubewor 
their  vulgar  letters  were  nearly  the  fame,  both  inPi»«-"cian 
form,  difpofitlon,  and  number.    Their  original  num- 
ber was  probably  1*6,  viz.  five  vowels,  fix  mutes, 
fimple  and  middle,  four  liquids,  and  the  folltary  a-. — 
With  thefe,  It  is  likely,  was  joined  a  mark  of  afpira- 
tion,  or  an  h,  fuch  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  alphabet, 
and  find  on  fome  Greek  monuaicnt.".    Cadmus  was 
originally  an  Egypti-m  ;  that  le:,der  brought  a  ne.v  fet 
of  letters  into  Greece,    Thefe  are  generally  de,  med 
to  be  Pliosnician.    They  were  nearly  the  fcsme  with 
the  ancient  Pelafgic,  as  will  be  fhown  in  the  feAioa 
of  the  Greek  language.    The  latter,  vvc  think,  were 
from  Egypt,  and  confequently  the  former  muft  have 
been  from  the  fame  quarter.    Danaus,  Perfeus,  Le- 
lex,  &c.  were  of  Egyptian  cxtradion  :  they  too  adopt- 
ed the  Cadmean  charaders,  without  fubftituting  any 
of  their  own. 

The  Jonim,  or  lonlans,  emigrated  from  Gaza,  a 
colony  of  Egyptians;  and  their  letters  are  known  ta 
kave  differed  very  little  from  thofe  of  Cadmus  and  the- 

Pelalgia 
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Pelafgi.    The  conclnfion,  tlierefore,  is,  that  the  vul- 
'  gar  Egyptian  letters  w&re  the  fame  with  the  Phceai- 
cian. 

We  are  abundantly  fenfible  that  there  are  fonnd 
upon  Egyptian  monuments  characlers  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  we  have  been  defcribing.  At  what 
time,  by  what  people,  and  to  what  langtiage,  thefe 
letters  belonged,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
The  Ethiopians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Perfians,  the 
Oreeks,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  have,  at  different 
times,  been  fovereigns  of  that  unhappy  country.  Per- 
haps other  nations,  whofe  memory  is  now  buried  in 
oblivion,  may  have  creftcd  monuments,  and  covered 
them  with  infciiptions  compofcd  of  words  taken  from 
different  languages,  perhaps,  upon  fome  occafions, 
whimfically  devifed,  with  a  view  to  perplex  the  curi- 
ous antiquaries  of  future  ages.  Some  of  thefe  are 
compofcd  of  hieroglyphics  intermingled  with  alpha- 
betical charadlera,  artificially  deranged,  in  order  to 
render  them  unintelligible.  Thefe  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  develope  ;  becaufe  the  moft  inquifitivc  and  fa- 
gacious  antiquaries  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  their  pur- 
port and  fignrfication. 

We  fhall  now  go  on  to  fnow,  that  moft  part  of  the 
names  of  perfons  and  places,  &c.  which  have  been 
conveyed  down  to  us,  may,  in  general,  be  reduced  to 
a  Hebrew,  Pheenician,  Syrian,  or  Chaldean  original. 
As  the  firft  of  thefe  languages  is  moft  generally 
known,  we  fhall  employ  it  as  our  arch-type  or  fland- 
ard,  beginning  with  thofe  terms  which  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  word  Pharaoh^  the  title  of  the  tntlech  or  Icing 
of  Egypt,  is,  we  thiak,  compotmded  of  two  terms, 
which  plainly  difcover  a  Hebrew  original.  Accord- 
ing to  an  oriental  tradition,  the  firft  who  alTumed  this 
title  was  the  fovereign  of  the  royal Jhepherds  ;  a  race 
of  people  from  Arabia  and  PhoEnicia.  They  con- 
quered Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and  kept  pofTtffion 
of  it  for  feveral  centuries.  They  gloried  in  the  title 
tj')t<r»(,  or  "niio-o/,  which,  according  to  Jofephus  con.  A- 
p'lBn,  fignilies  **  royal  fhepherds."  The  word  Pharaoh 
fecms  to  be  compounded  of  Phar,  a  bullock,"  and 
Rachah  «'  to  feed  hence  Pharachah,  as  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  written.  The  name  given  to  Jo- 
feph  is  evidently  of  kin  with  the  Hebrew  ;  for  zaph- 
nath  differs  very  little  from  the  Hebrew  verb  t%ap}mny 
-which  fignifies  *'  to  hide,  to  keep  fecret^"  Paneah  or 
Phaneahi  fignifies  much  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
^hanah^  afpexit :  fo  that  the  name  aftually  intimates 
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brew  word  hm  or  chm  fignifies  **  power,  wealth,  faf-  CSialdean 
ficiency      a  very  proper  epithet  for  the  fun^  who  was  ^^'^^^S'^ 
thought  to  beftow  thofe  blelTinga.    The  name  of  Jo-       ^  * 
feph's  wife  was  Afenath  or  Afnath,  compounded  of  If- 
hah  *'  a  woman,"  and  Naith  or  Nelty  an  Egyptian 
name  of  "  Minerva,  a  i^ocary  of  Minerva." 

Almoft  all  the  names  of  cities  belonging  to  Egypt 
which  are  mentioned  in  ScriptuTe  are  evidently  He- 
brew.   To  be  fatisfied  as  to  this  pofition,  our  curious 
readers  may  confult  Jamiefon's  Spicilegiat  an  excellent  <jj 
hook  very  little  known.    The  names  of  moft  of  theAndfignlS 


Egyptian  deities  are  fignificant  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  j^^*^' '^^'^ 
and  in  that  dialed  the  names  appear  to  have  been  jj^jJ^^S^^S** 
pofed  with  great  judgment  and  propriety,  plainly 
indicating  fome  office  afligned  them,  or  pointing  to 
fome  peculiar  attribute.    We  fhall  produce  a  few  in- 
ftanoes. 

OJirls  was  the  great  divinity  of  Egypt ;  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  fun.  The  Egyptians  gave  their  deities  a 
variety  of  names  in  allufion  to  their  various  offices  and 
attributes.  Jablonfld  has  in  a  manner  wearied  himfelf 
with  tracing  the  fignification  of  this  name.  In  He- 
brew we  hrnre  OJhir  **  to  grow  rich,  to  be  enriched.'* 
The  fun  may  be  called  the  great  enrlcher  of  nature, 
and  therefore  might  properly  be  called  by  a  name  al- 
luding to  that  quality.  IJjs  was  both  the  moon  and 
the  earth.  IJhah  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  ivoman,  and 
Horapollo  affigns  this  very  derivation.  Anuiis  was  one 
of  the  names  of  Mercury  among  the  Egyptians  :  He 
was  always  figured  with  the  head  of  a  Jog.  He  ac- 
companied J^s  in  her  peregrinations  in  quell  of  Ofiris, 
and  frighted  away  the  wild  beafts  from  attacking  the 
princefs.  In  Hebrew,  Nuhah  fignifies  "  to  bark." 
Here  the  analogy,  we  think,  is  evident.  Many  E- 
gyptlan  names  begin  with  Can^  fuch  as  Canohus,  Cane 
pus,  See.  The  Hebrew  word  Cahen  or  Cohen,  Syr^ 
Con  or  Chonf  intimates  both  a  prince  and  a  prieft. 
06  or  Aui,  in  Hebrew,  imports  a  bottle,  a  flag- 
gon,"  any  thing  round  and  prominent  like  the  hu- 
man belly.  In  the  language  of  Egypt  it  was  often 
applied  to  the  fun,  in  allufion  to  hi's  rotundity.  It 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman  or  Amon,  in  the  defert 
of  Lybia,  there  was  a  -ftatue  of  the  god  reprefcnting 
the  navel  of  the  human  body,  which  was  probably 
framed  in  allufion  to  this  fancy.  Plence  the  Pytho- 
nefs,  or  people  who,  according  to  the  Scripture,  had 
famihar  fpirits,  were  faid  to  prophecy  by  the  infpi- 
ration  of  Ob,  as  the  Delphic  prieftefs  did  by  that  of 
Apollo.     Again,  many  Egyptian  names  end  with 


one  who  fee^  hidden  things  ;  which  was  certainly  the  /m,  as  Calafiris,  Termofiris.    This  terminarlon  Is  no 


very  idea  the  prince  intended  to  convey  by  giving  him 
that  name. 

Potiphar,  or ■  Pottpher ah,  the  name  of  Jofeph's  fa- 
ther-in-law, has  likewife  a  dialeftical  affinity. with  the 
Hebrew  idiom.  In  that  language  Patah  fignifies  "  to 
open,  to  explain,'*  which  was  one  part  of  the  facer- 
dotal  office  ;  and  Phar  imports  *'  a  bullock."  Potl- 
phar  was  then  prieft  of  the  bullock,  that  is,  the  ox, 
apis,  facred  to  the  fun  (i).  This  perfon  was  prieft  or 
prince  of  On,  which,  according  to  Cyrillus  on  Hofea, 
was  an  Egyptian  name  of  that  luminary.    The  He- 


doubt  a  cognate  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  far  or 
zar,  fignifying  "  a  prince,  or  grandee,  &c."  The 
river  Nile  in  the  Ethiopic  dialeft  is  called  Siris;  that 
is,  we  believe,  the  king  of  rivers.  The  fame  flood  feems 
to  derive  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known. 


from  the  Hebrew  nehel,  «  a  valley,  or  torrenc  running 
a  V 

a  king,  a  leader,"  and  the  Hebrew  oin  «  a  foun- 


down  a  valley."  The  fame  river  was  often  called  Ocea- 
nus,  a  word  eompofed  of  og,  or  oc,  or  och,  which  fignifies 


tain  ;"  fo  that  the  word  import^i  the  king  of  fountains, 
Th€  Hebrews  always  denominated  the  land  of  Egypt 
3  T  2  ihe 


(0  The  Septuagint  (Gen.  xli.  v.  45  and  50.)  tranflatf  On  by  HA<o*aA*f, 
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the  land  of  Mizrai'm  ;  the  Egyptians  themfelves,  in    both  in 
later  times,  feem  to  have  culled  it  t^iyvTTToc  yEgyptus, 
"  Egypt,"  which  fonie  think  is  compounded  of  At, 
Hebrew,  "  an  ifland,  a  country,  a  province,"  and  Copt 
qr  Cupt,  "  a  famous  city  in  that  country." 

From  this  fpecimen,  we  hope  it  will  appear  that  the 
Egyptian  languago  in  the  more  eaily  ages  was  one  of 
thofe  dialefts  into  which  that  of  the  defcendants  of 
the  poftdiluvian  patriarch;)  was  divided,  and  perhaps 
fubdivided,  a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Among 
all  thofe,  we  Lelieve,  fuch  rn  affinity  will  be  found, 
as  plainly  demonlbates  that  thty  originally  fprang 
from  one  common  Hock.  Here  we  might  eaCIy  fol- 
low the  Egyptian  language  into  Greece  ;  and  there 
we  are  perfuaded  we  might  trace  a  vnlt  number  of 
Egyptian  terms  into  tfiat  tongue,  which,  however, 
the  nature  of  this  inquiry  will  not  permit.  If  our 
learned  readers  fliould  incline  to  know  more  of  the  af- 
finity of  the  Egyptian  tongue  with  the  othera  fo  of- 
ten mentioned,  they  may  confiilt  Bochart's  Churiaan, 
Walton's  Pioleg.  Gebclin's  Monde  Prim.  Jamefon's 
Splc'ihgia^  Sic, 
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Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Perfian  Languige. 

The  Perfian  language  in  divided  into  the  ancient 
and  modern  ;  the  former  of  which  is  at  this  day  very 
imperfectly  known,  the  latter  is  at  prefent  one  of  the 
mofl  expreffive,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  moil 
highly  polifhed,  in  the  world.  We  fhall,  In  treating 
of  this  language,  in  compliance  with  the  plan  we 
have  all  along  followed,  h  egin  with  the  ancient. 

When  Mohammed  was  born,  and  Anu'shi'rava'n, 
whom  he  calls  thejK/?  king,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
fia,  two  languages  were  generally  prevalent  in  that 
empire  (  k).    The  one  was  called  and  w-.s  the 

dialeft  of  the  court,  being  only  a  refined  and  elegant 
branch  of  the  Parfy  fo  called  from  the  province  of 
which  Shira%  is  now  the  capital;  and  that  of  the  learn- 
ed, in  which  moft  books  were  compofed,  and  which 
had  the  name  of  Pahlavi,  either  from  the  heroes  who 
fpake  it  in  former  times,  or  from  paMi,  a  traft  of  land 
which  included  fome  confiderable  ciiles  of  Iran  : 
The  ruder  dialeds  of  both  were  fpoken  by  the  ru- 
ftics  of  feveral  provinces;  and  many  of  thefe  diftinft 
idioms  w^ere  vernacular,  as  happens  in  every  kingdom 
of  confiderable  extent.  Befides  the  Parf  and  Pablavi, 
a  very  anci?nt  and  abftrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the 
priefts  and  philufophers,  called  the  language  of  the 
either  becaufc  a  book  on  religious  and  moral  duties 

jjnf,^yjjQ„jy  which  they  held  facred,  ami  which  bore  that  name, 
to  the        had  been  written  in  it ;  while  the  Pazend  or  com- 
pricfta.       ment  on  that  work  was  compofed  in  Pahlavi,  as  a 
more  popular  dialed.    The  letters  of  this  book  were 
cailed  %end,  and  the  language  avejia. 

The  Zend  and  the  old  Pahlavi  are  now  almoft  ex- 
tinft  in  Iran,  and  very  few  even  of  the  Guebres  can 
read  it;  while  the  Parf  remaining  almoft  pure  in  Shab' 
nameh,  has,  by  the  intermixture  of  Arabic  words,  and 
many  imperceptible  changes,  now  become  a  new  lan- 
guage exquifitely  polifhed  by  a  feries  of  fine  writers 
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profe  and  verfe,  analogous  to  the  different  Perfian 
idioms  gradually  formed  in  Europe  after  the  fubverfion  Languag( 

of  the  Roman  empire.  '  — " 

The  very  learned  and  laborious  Sir  William  Jones  parfi^lan- 
is  confident  that  the  P^^r^  abounds  with  words  from  language 
the  Shanfcrit,  with  no  other  change  than  fuch  as  may^"'^ 
be  obferved  in  the  numerous  dialefts  of  India  ;  that 
very  msny  Perfian  imperatives  are  the  roots  of  Shan- 
fcrit verbs ;  and  that  even  the  mco;ls  and  tenfes  of  the 
Perfian  verb  fub!tant!ve,  which  Is  the  model  of  all  the 
rti'l,  are  dediicible  from  the  Shanfcrit  by  an  eafy  and 
clear  analogy.  From  this  he  infers  that  the  Parfi,  like 
the  various  idiom  dialers,  is  derived  froiii  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bramiiis.  I'his  couclufion,  we  imagine,  is 
not  altogether  ju(l,  fincc  by  the  fame  train  of  reifon- 
ing  we  may  infer  that  the  Shanfcrit  is  derived  front 
the  Parfi. 

The  fame  learned  gentlemnn  adds,  that  the  multitude 
of  compounds  in  the  Perfian  language  proves  that  it  is 
not  of  Arabic  but  Indian  o  .iginal.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true;  but  thoujh  the  Pa/f  h  not  of  AraiMc  original,  it 
does  not  neceff  irily  follow  that  it  is  of  Shunfcrit.  We 
might  with  the  fame  propriety,  and  with  an  equal  (how 
of  reafon,  conclu  l,e,  that  the  Greek  language  is  de- 
fcended  of  the  Shaiifcrit,  becaufe  it  too  abounds  witti 
compounds.  We  m  iy  then  reft  allured,  thatneither  the 
one  nor  the  other  argument  adduced  i.y  ihe  ingenious 
prtfident  proves  that  the  Parf  tongue  is  a  dcfcendant 
of  the  Shanfcrit. 

The  gentleman  fo  often  mentioned,  affures  us,  that 
the  Zend  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Shanfcrit  ; 
which,  however,  it  might  do  without  being  actually 
derive;!  from  it,  fince  we  believe  every  oriental  fchola^* 
will  find  that  all  the  languages  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  utmoft  coaft  of  Hindoftan  exhibit  very  ftrong  fig. 
natures  of  a  common  original.   The  Parfi,  however,  not 
being  the  original  dialed  of  Irr.n  or  Perfia,  we  fhall 
purine  it  no  farther  at  prefent,  hut  return  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  Pahlavi,  which  was  probably  the  pri- 
mitive langufige  of  the  country.    V/e  have  obferved  The  "Pahl* 
above,  that  the  Pazend  or  comment  on  the  Zend  wasvi 
compofed  in  the  Pahlavi  for  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar. 
This,  according  to  Sir  Wilham,  was  a  diided  of  the 
Chaldaic  ;  and  of  this  afiertion  he  exhibits  the  follow-- 
ing  proof. 

By  the  nature  of  the  Chaldean  tongue,  moft  words- 
ended  in  the  firft  long  vowel,  like  Jhema'ia  "  heaven  ;" 
and  that  very  word,  unaltered  in  a  fingle  letter,  we 
find  in  the  Pazend,  together  with  ladia  *'  night,'* 
"  fire,"  matra  "  rain,"  and  a 
all  Arabic  or  Helirew,  with  a 
;  fo  zamar,  by  a  beautiful  me- 
taphor from  pruning  trees,  means  in  Hebrew  to  com- 
pofe  verfes,  and  thence,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  tofng 
them  ;  now  in  Pahlavi  we  fee  the  verb  zamaru'niten 
**  to  fing,"  with  its  forms  zamaraunemi  "  I  fing,"  apj 
zamzunid  "  he  fang  ;"  the  verbal  terminations  of  the 
Perfian  being  added  to  the  Chaldaic  root.  Ail  thefe 
words  are  integral  parts  of  the  language  ;  not  adven- 
titious like  the  Arabic  nouns  and  verbals  engrafted  on 
modern  Perfian. 

Frora 
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meya  "  water,"  nirj 
multitude  of  others, 
Chaldean  termination 


(k)  The  moderns  c^Il.  the  empire  of  Perfia  /raw;  a  name  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
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»erfian  From  this  reafonlng^  it  plainly  appears,  ift,  that 
nguage,  Pahlavi  was  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia  ;  and,  2d, 
that  the  ancient  Perfian  was  n  cognate  dialeft  of  the 
Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Phccnician,  &c.  M.  Au- 
quetil  has  annexed  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Zmdavejla 
two  vocabularies  in  Zend  and  Pahlavi,  which  he  found 
in  an  approval  coUeRion  of  Raiuayat  or  'Traditional 
Fleets  in  modern  Perfian.  His  vocabulary  of  the  Pah- 
lavi ilronoly  confirms  thia  opinion  concerning- the.  Chal- 
riaic  origin  of  that  !an'.(ua^^e.  But  with  refpett  to  the 
Zend,  it  abounded  with  vafl  numbers  of  pure  Shan- 
fcrit  woids,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fix  or  kvea  words 
in  ten  belonged  to  that  la\v^n-.)ge. 

From  this  deduftii/U  it  would  appear,  tiiat  the  olJ- 
epL  langua.^es  oi'  P;.Tii3  were  Ciialdaic  and  Shanfcrit  :  ' 
ai:d  thai:  v.hcn  they  had  ccafed  to  be  vernacnl^ir,  the 
Paiilavi  andZ.'iid  were  deduced  from  thei!i  rd.x^  tive- 
]y,  and  thci'aHi  either  from  the  Z'l'nd,  or  irnnit  ii.itc- 
ly  from  the  dialed  of  the  Brahmans  :  but  all  had  per- 
haps  a  mixture  of  Tartarian  ;  for  the  l.c!f  kxicogrx- 
phers  ailert,  that  numbetlcfs  words  in  ancient  Perfi 
are  taken  from  the  Cimmerians.  With  ref^^-dt  to  the 
lail  of  thefe,  we  cannot  liclp  being  of  opinion,  that 
crlonies  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Perfia 
did  tranfport  themfelves  into  Crim  Tartary,  and  per- 
haps into  Europe.  Thefe  colcnifts  brought  along 
with  them  thofe  vocables  which  ftill  occur  in  their 
dialed.  Emigrants  from  thofe  quarters  rnufl  have 
found  their  way  into  Scandinavia,  fince  numberlefs 
Perfian  words  are  lliU  current  in  thofe  regions.  Per- 
haps Odin  and  his  followers  emigrated  frcm  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Media  and  Pcrfia,  and  brought  with  them 
the  diaka  of  the  nations  from  whofe  country  they 
had  taken  their  departure. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Zend,  ft  might  well  be  a  dia- 
led of  the  Shanfcrit,  and  was  ptobably  a  facred  Ian-- 
guage  ;  and  if  fo,  concealed  from  the  vulgar,  and  re- 
fcrved  for  the  rfhces  of  religion.  If  Zoroailres,  or 
ZaratuPat  as  the  orientals  call  him,  travelled  into  E- 
gypt,  and  was  initiated  in  the  mj  fteries  of  the  Egyp- 
tian rehgicn,  as  fome  pretend  he  was,  he  might  be  in 
llruaed  in  the  facred  dialeft  of  that  people  by  the 
prieils  under  whom  he  ftudied.  When  that  phi- 
lofopher  returned  into  Perfia,  and  became  the  apoftle 
of  a  new  religion,  he  might  compofe  the  volume  of 
his  laws  and  fViigious  inilitutions  in  the  facred  lan- 
guage of  his  Egyptian  tutors.  This  language  then  be- 
came that  cf  the  Magi,  who  concealed  it  carefully  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated,  as  the  prieils  did  in 
Egypt  and  the  Braiimans  in  Hindoftan. 

In  our  Seftion  on  tke  shanfcrit  language,  we  fli  dl 
give  a  detail  of  a  numler  of  particulars,  which  to  us 
feem  to  furnifn  a  prefumption  that  the  language  in 
queflion  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  Hindoftan. 
We  confefs  there  are  not  fufficient  data  to  improve 
thefe  prefumptions  into  abfokUe  certainty  ;  but  we 
hope  the  time  is  at  hand  v/hen  the  worthy  members  of 
the  Afiatic  Society  will  dlfcover  abundant  materials  to 
afcertain  the  truth  of  this  pofition.  We  are  the  ra- 
ther inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothefis,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  character  of  Zoroailres  In  connexion  with 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Cohens  and  of  the  Indian  Brah- 
mans. 

If  this  opinion  (hould  one  day  appear  to  be  well- 
founded,  we  believe  the  coincidence  between  tbe  laii- 
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guage  of  the  Zend  and  the  Shanfcrit  will  be  eafily  ac-  Perfian 
counted  for,  without  making  the  Hindoos  matters  of  ;^°"g^'^&^' 
Iran  or  Perfn,  and  then  driving  them  back  to  the 
fhotes  of  the  Ganges.  That  the  nations  of  Turan  or 
Scythia  did  aftually  over-run  that  country,  and  make 
themfelves  matters  of  a  confiderable  part  of  it  at  dif- 
ferent times,  is  vouched  by  the  records  and  traditions 
of  the  ^Periians  themfelves.  Upon  thofe  occafions  a 
number  of  Tartarian  words  might  be  introduced  into 
the  couPkiry,  and  acquire  a  currency  among  the  inha- 
bitants. As  the  annals  of  ancient  Perfia  have  been 
long  fince  deRroyed  arid  configned  to  eternal  oblivion, 
it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  extent  or  dura- 
tion of  thefe  irruptions.  Indeed  tlie  n  .ture  of  our 
ddign  doe.t  not  call  for  that  invettigation. 

In  order  to  corrobos^a^e  the  cognation  between  the 
Chaldean  and  P;ddavi  langi  t  ^eBj  vve  (hall  fuhjoin  a 
few  arguments  I'erived  from  the  JVIofalc  hittory,  and  84- 
the  other  writings  of  the  Old  Teflarnent.    Thefe  we  Proofs 

Believe  will  be  admitted  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  the^''*'"^-  r- 
,  i,ri  '-     '          1.      Scripture  ot 

pohtion  above  advanced  by  tuch  as  aamit  tae  authen- origin 

ticity  of  thofe  records.  of  the  t'ah^ 

Ehm  is  always  allowed  to  have  been  the  progenitor  lavi. 

of  the  Perfians.    This  patriarch  was  the  eldett  fon  of 

S-hem  the  fon  of  Noah  ;  and  according  to  the  Mofaic 

account,  his  poftcrity  fettled  in  the  neigbboiu-hood  of 

the  dcfcendants  of  Afhur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram, 

the  other  fons  of  Shem.    'J'he  country  where  they 

fettled  was  denominaced  Elymais  *  as  hvce  as  tlie  be-  *  Strata^ 

ginning  of  the  Chriftian  era.    This  name  was  retained 

till  the  Saracens  conquered  and  took  poflirffion  of  that 

country.     If  this  was  the  cafe,  as  it  certainly  was,  the 

ElaiTiites  or  Periians  fpoke  a  dia'eft  of  the  primary 

language,  which,  in  the  firft  Seilioa,  we  have  proved 

to  have  been  the  Hebrew. 

When  the  four  eaftern  monarchs  invaded  the  five 

cities  of  the  plain  in  Canaan  f,  ChedorlTomer  king  f  Gen. 

of  Elam  was  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  Amra- 

phel  kir>g  of  Shinar,  that  is  Babylon  or  Chaldea,  was 

one  of  the  allies;  Aiioch  king  of  Elafar  was  another; 

and  Tidal,  king  of  fome  fcattered  nations  in  the  fame 

neighbourhood,  was  tlw  fourth.'  That  Chedorlacmelr. 

was  principal  in  this  expedition,  is  obvious  from  the 

hiftorian's  detail  of  the  fecond,  where  that  prince  is 

pkced  firtt,  and  the  reft  are  named  il>e  kings  that  nvere 

•with  him.    This  paffage  likewife  demonttrates,  that 

Elam,  Shinar,  and  Elazar,  lay  contiguous,  and  were- 

eng.'.ged  in  the  fame  caufe.    W^herever  the  country  in 

queftion  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  prior  to  the  era  of 

Daniel  and  Ezra,  it  is  always  under  the  name  of  E- 

lam.     To  go  about  to  prove  this  would  be  fupcr- 

fluous. 

Aocording  to  Xenophon  :jr,  the  Perfians  knew  no- t  Cycrop,: 
thing  of  horfemanfnip  before  the  age  of  Cyrus  :  but^'^-  ^  ■ 
that  hittorian  informs  us,  that  after  that  monarch  had 
introduced  the  practice  of  fighting  on  horfeback,  they 
became  fo  fon«l  of  it,  that  rro  man  of  rank  would  deign 
to  fight  on  foot.    Here  it  ought  to  be  confidered* 
that  the  hittorian  above  mentioned  was  now  writing  a 
moral,  military,  and  political  romance  ;  and  therefore, 
introduces  this  anecdote,  In  order  to  exalt  the  cha- 
railer  of  his  hero  :  fo  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
the  people  under  confideratlon  were  unacquainted  with' 
the  art  of  horfemanlhip  till  that  period. 

The  very  name  Phars  or  Fharas  is  certainly  of  He=- 
^  brew- 


^  Lib.  9. 
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.  Jn;t"e  If^^  rf -i^a  f^-^cl^^^^^  the  flc:ll  that  people  pro- 
^        ;   .  in  horfemanfhip.  The  original  feems  to  be  Pbar- 

jah,  ungula  ''a  hoof and  in  the  Arabic  Pharas  inti- 
mates a  horfe^  and  Pharis  a  horfcman.  Confe<juentIy 
the  people  were  denominated  Parfai^  and  the  country 
Parsy  bccaufe  they  were  trained  from  their  infancy  to 
ride  the  great  horfi,  which  indeed  they  deemed  their 
greateft  honour.    This  name  was  perhaps  fiift  impo- 
fed  upon  them  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  iti 
procefs  of  time  became   their   gentile  appellation. 
Mithras  is  generally  known  to  have  been  the  chief  di- 
vinity of  the  Perfians  ;  a  name  which  is  plainly  derived 
from  Mither  "  great."    We  find  in  Str&bo  the  Perfian 
god  Jmmusy  whicli  is  plainly  a  cognate  of  Hamah 
the  <'  fun  or  fire."    Hence  we  believe  comes  Hama- 
rim,  the  "  hearths  or  ch;ipel8"  where  the  fire  facred  to 
the  fan  was  kept  burning  ;  which,  we  believe,  the 
Greeks  called  n..j.«6i,a  ot  "iire-templea."  Herodotus* 
mentions  a  cuftom  among  the  Perfians,  according  to 
which,  when  tliey  came  to  engage  an  enemy,  they  caft 
a  rope  with  a  kind  of  giti  at"  the  €nd  of  it  on  their 
enemy,  and  by  thofe  means  endeavoured  to  entangle 
and  draw  him  into  their  power.    The  people  of  Per- 
fia  wfhp  employed  this  net  or  gin  were  called  Sagartes, 
hovc\ifarags,Jharag,  or  fe rig,  a  word  which  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  fignifies  to  "  hamper  or  en- 
tangle :"  hence  perhaps  the  Greek  word  2«f;,«,«^  ^ 
*«  baflcet  or  net."    Sar  or  zar  in  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
Syriac,  &c.  fignifiet  **  a  lord,  a  pripce  /'  and  hence 
we  have  the  initial  fyllable  of  the  fer-famed  zar-tujl^f, 
Zoroap-es.    In  a  word,  moft  of  the  Perfian  names  that 
occur  in  the  Grecian  hiltories,  notwithftanding  the 
fcandalous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  difguifed 
and  metamorphofcd  by  the  Greeks,  may  ftill  with  a 
little  ilvill  and  induftry  be  traced  back  to  a  Hebrew 
thaldaic,  Syrlaoj  or  Phoenician  origin.    In  the  books 
of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Eflher,  we  find  a 
number  of  Perfian  names  which  are  all  of  a  Hebrew  or 
Chaldaic  complexion  :  to  inveftigate  thefe  at  much 
greater  length  would  be  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the 
prefent  article.    If  our  curious  rea<ier  Ihould  incline 
tn  be  more  fully  fatisfied  as  to. this  point,  he  may  con- 
fult  Bochart's  Chanaan^  D'Herbelot's  Bib.  Orient. 
^Valton's  Proleg.  &c. 

It  now  appears,  we  hope,  to  the  entire  fatisfaaion 
of  our  readers,  th?.t  the  Pahlavl  is  a  remnant  of  the 
old  Perfian,  and  that  the  latter  is  a  cognate  branch  of 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  &c.  We  have  like- 
wife  adduced  fome  prefumptive  proofs  that  the  Zend 
VVE3  copied  from  the  facred  language  of  the  Egyp- 
tians:  v/c  fhall  now  endeavonr  to  explain  by  what 
changes  and  revolutions  the  language  firft  mentioned 
arrived  at  its  prefent  fummit  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
85  tion. 

Progrefs  of    We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  Scythians,  whom 
the  Perfian  the  old  Perfians  called  2axaj  Saca^  and  whom  the  mo- 
Iwignagc.   dern  call  Turan^  often  invaded  and  over- ran  Perfia  at 
a  very  early  period.    The  confequence  was,  an  infu- 
fion  of  Scythian  or  Tartarian  terms,  with  which  that 
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confiderable  degree,  at  leaft  yery  few  Greciam  terms  oc- 
cur in  the  modtrn  Perfian.  Langu 

The  empire  of  the  Arfaclda  or  Parthians,  we  ap- '  

prehend,  produced  a  very  important  alteration  upon 
the  ancierit  Perfian.     They  were  a  demi- Scythian 
tribe  ;  and  as  they  conquered  the  Perfians  retained 
the  dominion  of  thofe  parts  for  fcveral  centuries,  and 
aftually  incorporated  with  the  natives,  their  language 
ff-uft  neceffarily  have  given  a  deep  tinAure  to  the  ori- 
ginal dialed  of  the  Perfians.    Sir  William  Jones  has 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  infcriptions  at  IJiakhr 
or  Perfepolis  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  old  Runic 
letters  of  the  Scandinavians.    Thofe  infcriptions  we 
take  to  have  been  Parthian ;  and  we  hope,  as  the  Par- 
thians were  a  Tartarian  clan,  this  conjeaure  may  be 
admitted  till  another  mote  plaufible  is  difcovered.  The 
Perfians,  it  is  true,  did  once  more  recover  the  empire  • 
and  under  them  began  the  reign  of  the  Deri  and  Parfl 
tongues  :  the  former  coBfilling  of  the  old  Perfian  and 
larthian  highly  policed  ;  the  latter  of  the  fame  lan- 
guages in  their  unouhivated  vernacular  drefs.    In  this 
ficuation  the  Perfian  language  remained  till  the  inva- 
Con  of  the  Saracens  in  636;  when  thefe  barbarians  over- 
ran and  fettled  in  that  fine  country ;  demolilhed  every 
monument  of  antiquity,  records,  temples,  palaces - 
every  remain  of  ancient  fuperflition  ;  maffacred  or  ex- 
pelled the  minifters  of  the  Magian  idolatry ;  and  in- 
troduced a  language,  though  not  entirely  new,  yet 
widely  differing  from  the  old  exemplar. 

But  before  wc  proceed  to  give  fome  brief  account 
of  the  modern  Perfian,  we  muft  take  the  lilxrty  to  ha- 
zard one  conjeaure,  which  perhaps  our  adepts  in  mo- 
dern Perfian  may  not  find  themfelves  diTpofcd  to  admit 
In  modern  Perfian  we  find  the  ancient  Perfian  names 
W|;ndci  fully  diftorted  and  defleaedfrom  that  form  under 
which  they  appear  in  the  Scripture,  inCtefias.Megafthe- 
nes,  and  the  otherGreek  authors.  Rom  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  even  the  facred 
hiftonans  of  the  Jews,  have  changed  and  metamorphofcd 
them  moft  unmercifully,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  ftan.lard  of  their  own  language.    As  to  the 
Greeks,  we  know  it  was  their  conftant  praaice,  but  wc 
cannot  believe  fo  much  of  the  Hebrews.    We  make 
no  doubt  of  their  writing  and  pronouncing  the  names 
ot  the  Perfian  monarchs  and  governors  of  that  nation 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  native  Perfians  It 
IS  manifell,  beyond  alipoffibility  of  contradiaion,"that 
they  neither  altered  the  Tyrian  and  Phoenician  name, 
of  perfons  and  places  when  they  had  occafion  to  men- 
tion them,  nor  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  oc- 
curred m  their  writings.    The  Babylonian  and  Chal- 
daic  names  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  vary  nothing  from  the  Chaldean  original.  No 
reafon  can  be  affigned  why  ihey  fliould  have  transform- 
ed the  Perfian  names  more  than  the  others.    On  the 
contrary,  m  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Efther,  we  find  the 
Perfian  names  faithfully  preferved  throughout 

The  faa,  wc  imagine,  is  this:  Our  modern  ad-NothL 
,  -         ,    .  ,    V.,—  -    "''^^'■s^^t^e  P^-fic  have  borrowed  their  names  of  the  now  e^^^^ 

language  was  early  impregnated.  This  in  all  proba-  ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  that  coun?^  from  ro^^^^t. 
bihty  occafioned  the  firft  deviation  from  the  original  mancea  and  fabulous  legends-of  more  modern  dTe  Z'a  «"P' 
ftandard     The  conquefts  of  Alexander,  and  the  do-    compofition.    The  archives  of  " tZo^^A^  ¥lf 

mimon  of  his  foccelTors,  muft,  one  would  imagine,  in-  by  the  Saracens :  nothing  of  \mrst!r^^Zl  '^^"'^P^^'^  older  than 
-^oduce  an  inundation  of  Greek  words.    Thft  ev'ent,    i 'that  country  tlllTwo  fntuH^^^^^^^^^  7^^"  f^lS*! 

i»o«.e.er,  feems  to  h*ve  affefted  the  language  in  no   hamroed;  Wba  fufcceeded  was  aU  fidLn  LTroma^^^^^^ 

The 
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fian  The  authors  of  thofe  entertaining  compofitions  either 
guage.  forged  names  of  heroes  to  anfwer  their  piirpofe,  or 
laid  hold  on  fuch  as  were  celebrated  in  the  ballads  of 
their  country,  or  preferved  by  vulgar  tradition.  The 
jiames  were  no  doubt  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  Perfia ;  and  probably  many 
of  them  had  undergone  confiderable  changes  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Upon  this 
foundation  haa  the  learned  Mr  Richardfon  erefted  a 
very  irregular  fabric,  new,  and,  lo  ufc  his  own  expref- 
fion,  we  think  built  upon  pillars  of  ice.  He  has  taken 
much  pains  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  the  Grecian  hi- 
ftories  of  the  Perfian  empire,  by  drawing  up  in  battle 
array  againft  their  records  legions  of  romantic  writers, 
who  were  not  born  till  near  a.thoufanJ  years  atter  the 
events  had  taken  place  ;  and  to  complete  the  proba- 
bility, who  lived  200  y^  ars  after  all  the  chronicles  of 
the  Medes  and  Peiiians  had  been  finally  deflroyed  by 
the  fury  of  the  Saracens. 

After  the  dec  ifive  viftovy  obtained  over  the  Perfians 
at  Ka  'clu,  their  ancient  government  was  overturned, 
their  religion  profcrib-'d,  their  laws  trampled  under 
foot,  and  their  civil  tranfidlions  diif urbe  1  by  the  for- 
cible introduAion  of  the  lunar  for  the  fol  ir  kalendar  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  their  language  became  r.lmoft 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  Arabic  words;  which 
from  that  period,  religion,  authority,  and  fafhion,  in- 
corporated with  their  idiom. 

From  the  feventh  till  the  tenth  century  the  Perfian 
tongue,  now  impregnated  with  Arabic  words,  appears 
to  have  laboured  under  much  diLouragement  and  nC- 
gieft,  Bagdad,  built  by  Almanfor,  became  foon  af- 
ter the  year  762  the  chief  refiderice  of  the  khalifs,  and 
the  i^er.eral  refort  of  the  learned  and  the  ambitious 
from  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  At  kngth  the  ac- 
celTic  n  of  the  Buyah  princes  to  the  Perfian  throne 
marked  in  the  tenth  century  the  great  epoch  of  the  re- 
vival of  Perfian  learning.  About  the  year  977  the 
thro^ne  of  Perfia  was  filled  by  the  great  Azaduddawla; 
who  firll  affume  1  the  title  of  Suhan,  afterwards  gene- 
rally adopted  hy  eaftern  princes.  He  was  born  in  If- 
paha:!,  and  hi;d  a  ftrong  stiachmenc  to  his  native 
kingdom.  His  court>  whether  at  Bagdad  or  in  the 
capital  of  Perfia,  was  the  ftandatd  of  tafte  and  the  fa- 
vourite refidence  of  genius.  The  native  dialeft  of  the 
prince  was  particularly  diftinguifhed,  and  became  foon 
the  general  langu^ige  of  compofition  in  almoft  every 
mou  tif^^ch  of  polite  learning.  ,  From  the  end  of  the  tenth 
rifh!ng  till  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  confideied  as  the  moft 
fiod  of  fiourifhing  period  of  Perfian  literature.  The  epic  poet 
Firdaufi,  in  his  romantic  hiftory  of  the  Perfian  kings 
and  heroes,  difplayc  r.n  imagination  and  fmoothncfs  of 
numbers  hardly  inferior  to  Homer.  The  whole  fan 
ciful  range  of  Perfian  enchantment  he  has  interwoven 
in  his  poemSj  wliich  abound  with  the  nobleft  efforts  of 
genius.  This  bard  liaj  ftamped  a  dignity  on  the  mon* 
iters  and  fidlons  of  the  eaft,  equal  to  that  whi  h  the 
prince  of  epic  poetry  has  given  to  the  mytho  logy  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  language  may  at  the  f' me  time 
be  confidered  as  the  moft  refined  dialed  of  the  ancient 
Perfian,  the  Arabic  being  introduced  with  a  very  fea- 
ring hand  t  whilft  Sadi,  Jami,  Hafez,  and  other  fuc- 
■cteding  writers,  iu  profe  as  weU  as  verfe,  have  blended 
in  their  works  the  Arabic  without  referve  ;  gaining 
jierhaps  in  the  nervous  luxuriance  of  the  one  language 
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what  may  feera  to  have  been  loft  in  t%t  foftcr  tlellcacy  I'erliwi 
of  the  other.  Hence  Ebn  Fekreddin  Anju,  in  the  ^^"''^"^g^ 
preface  to  the  didionary  called  Farhang  Jebangulriy 
lays,  that  the  Deri  and  the  Arabic  idioms  were  the 
languages  of  heaven  ;  God  communicating  to  the  an- 
gels his  milder  mandates  in  the  delicate  accents  of  the 
firft,  whilft  his  ftern  commands  were  delivered  ia  the 
rapid  accents  of  the  laft. 

For  near  300  years  the  literary  fiie  of  the  Perfians 
feems  indeed  to  have  been  alraofl  extingnifhed  ;  fince,. 
during  that  time,  hardly  any  thing  of  that  people' 
which  deferves  attention  ha?  appeared  in  Europe  ; 
enough,  however,  has  already  been  produced,  to  in- 
fpire  us  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  genius  of  the 
eaft.  In  tafte,  the  orientals  are  undoubtedly  inferior 
to  the  beft  writers  of  modern  Europe  ;  but  in  inven- 
tion and  fubhmity,  they  are  excelled,  perhaps  equalled, 
by  none.  The  Perfians  afftcl  a  rhetorical  luxuriance^ 
which  to  a  European  wears  the  air  of  unneccffary  re- 
dundance. If  to  thcfe  leading  diltiuftions  we  add  a: 
peculiar  tone  of  imagery,  of  metaphor,  of  allufion, 
derived  from  the  difference  of  government,  of  manners, 
of  temperament,  and  of  fuch  natural  obj efts  as  cha- 
rafterife  Afia  from  Europe;  we  fiiall  fee,  atone  view, 
the  great  points  of  viirir.tion  betu'een  the  writeis  of 
the  eaft  and  weft.  Amongft  the  oriental  hiftorians, 
philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  poets,  many  will  be 
found  who  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or  p;ople  ; 
whilft  their  rorar.nces,  their  tales,  and  their  fables, 
ftand  upon  a  ground  which  Europeans  have  not  yet 
found  powers  to  reach.  We  might  here  quote  the  A- 
rabian  Nights  Entertainments,  Perfian  Taled,  Pilpay's 
Fa!;les,  &c.  gg 

We  ftic'.ll  now  annex,  a  few  ftriftures  on  the  genius  ggnras. 
of  that  noble  language;  though  it  is  .our  opinion  that  of  the  mo- 
the  province  of  the  philologift  is  to**  inveftigate  the  t^ernferiac*. 
cririn,  progrcfs,  and  final  improvement  of  a  language, 
without  defcending  to  its  grammatical  minutiae  or 
peculiar  idiomatic  ililiinftions.  We  have  already  ob- 
fervcd,  that  the  tongue  under  confideration  is  partly 
Arabic  and  partly  Perfian,  though  the  latter  generally, 
has  the  afcendant.  The  former  is  nervous,  impetuous,, 
and  mjfculine  ;  the  latter  is  flowing,  foft,  and  luxu- 
riant. Wherever  the  Arabic  letters  do  not  reJKly  in- 
corporate vviththe  Perfian,  they  are  either  changed  in  ► 
to  others  or  thrown  away.  Their  letters  are  the  A- 
labic  with  little  variation;,  thefe  being  found  more 
commodious  and  expeditious  than  the  old  letters  of 
the  Deri  and  Parfi.  Their  alphabet  confifts  of  32  let- 
ters, which,  like  the  Arabic,  arc  read  from  right  to 
left ;  their  form  and  order  will  be  learned  from  any 
grammar  of  that  language.  The  letters  are  divided 
into  vowels  and  confonants  as  ufual.  1  he  Arabic 
charafters,  like  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  are  written  in 
a  variety  of  different  hands  ;  but  the  Perfians  write 
their  poetical  works  in  the  Talick,  which  anfwersto. 
the  moft  elii'f^ant  of  our  Italic  hands. 


  o  %J 

There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  the  Perfian  Refem-- 

and  Englifti  languages  in  the  facility  and  fimplicity  of  "be* 
their  form  and  conftrudt  ion :  the  termer,  as  well  as  the  g^^'^^jj^.^' 
latter,  has  no  difference  of  terminations  to  mark  the  Engiiih,. 
gender  cither  in  fubftantives  or  adjeftives ;  all  inani- 
mate things  are  neuter;  and  animals  of  different  fexts 
have  either  different  names,  cr  are  diftinguiftied  hy 
the  words  tier  male,  and  made  female.    Sometimes  in.r 

deed 
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I  f         ^^'^^  }  '"^^^  feminine,  after  the  manner  of  the 

^  .anguag-e.  Arabians,  by  having  a  added  to  it. 

The  Perfian  fuLftantives  have  but  one  variation  of 
cafe,  whicli  is  formed  by  adding  a  fyllable  to  the  no- 
minative in  both  numbers  ;  and  anfwers  often  to  the 
dative,  but  generally  to  the  accufative,  caCe  in  other  lan- 
guages. The  other  cafes  are  exptelTcd  for  the  raofl 
part  by  panicles  placed  before  the  nominative.  The 
Perfians  have  two  numbers,  fingidar  and  plural ;  the 
latter  is  formed  by  adding  a  fyllable  to  the  former. 

The  Perfian  adjeftives  admit  of  no  variation  but  in 
the  degrees  of  comparifon.  The  comparative  is  form- 
ed by  adding  ^fr,  and  the  fupeilative  by  adding  terin  to 
the  pofitlve. 

I'he  Perfians  have  aftive  and  neuter  verbs  like  other 
nations  ;  but  many  of  their  verbs  have  both  an  aftive 
•and  neuter  fenfe,  whic!)  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  conltruftion.  Thofe  verbs  have  properly  but  one 
conjugation,  and  but  three  clianges  of  tenfe  :  the  im- 
perative, the  aorift,  and  the  preterite  ;  all  the  other 
tenfes  being  formed  by  the  help  of  particles  or  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  The  paffive  voice  is  formed  by  add- 
iig  the  tenfes  of  the  fubflantive  v^rb  to  the  participle 
of  the  adtive. 

In.the  ancient  lang^uage  of  Perfia  there  were  very 
few  or  no  irregularities;  the  imperative,  which  is  often 
irregular  in  the  modern  Perfian,  was  anciently  formed 
from  the  infinitive,  by  rcjefting  the  termination  eeJen: 
for  originally  all  infinitives  ended  in  den,  till  the  Arabs 
introduced  their  harlh  coiifonants  before  that  fyllable, 
wliich  obliged  the  Perfi.ms,  who  always  affefled  a 
fweetnefs  of  pronunciation,  to  change  the  old  termi- 
nation of  fome  verbs  into  ttrti,  and  by  degrees  the  ori- 
g;inal  iniinitive  grew  quite  obfolete,;  yet  they  ftill  re- 
tain the  ancient  inaperative,  and  the  aoiifts  which  are 
formed  from  it.  This  little  irregularity  is  the  only 
anomalous  part  of  the  Perfian  hnguage;  which  never-, 
thelefs  far  furpaffesin  fimplicity  all  other  languages  an- 
cient or  modern. 

With  refpedl:  to  the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts 
of  this  language,  as  well  as  its  derivations,  compofi- 
tions,  conlhufitions,  &c.  we  muft  remit  our  readers  to 
Mininflcir's  Infiltutiones  Lmgud  Turcica  am  rue/mentis 
paralklitf^  Unguanim  Arab,  et  Perf,  Sir  William  Jones's 
Perlian  Grammar;  Mr  llichardifon's  Arabian  and  Per- 
fian DiAionary;  D.  Herbelot's  Bill.  Orient.  Dr  Hyde 
de  Relig.  vet.  Pcrf.  &c.  Our  readers,  who  would  pene- 
trate into  the  innermoft  recefles  of  the  Perfian  hiltory, 
colonies,  antiquities,  connexions,  dialefts,  may  con- 
fult  the  lail  mentioned  author,  efpccialiy  chap.  xxxv. 
lie  Perfia  et  Per/arum  mminibus,  et  de  moderna  atque 
•veter'i  lingua  Perftca.,  ejjtfjue  dialccl'is.  In  the  preceding 
inquiry  we  have  ioUowed  other  authors,  whofe  accounts 
appeartid  to  us  more  natural,  and  much  lefs  embairaf- 

To  conclude  this  feftion,  which  might  eafily  have 
been  extended  into  a  lnr;:e  volume,  we  rnrsU  only  take 
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p'g "fj^"  the  liberty  to  put  our  readers  in  mind  of  the  vaft  uti- 
guages.  I'ty  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  languages.  Number* 
Icfs  events  are  prefervcd  in  the  writings  of  the  orien- 
tals which  were  never  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  muft 
have  for  ever  lain  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  inhabitants,  had  not  thefe  two  tongues  been  ilu- 
died  and  underltood  by  the  natives  of  this  quarter  of 
tlte  globe.    Many  of  thofe  events  have  besn  tranfmit- 
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ted  to  polterity  in  poems  and  legendary  tales  like  the  Ferfiai 
Runic  fragments  of  the  north,  the  romances  of  Spain,  i-anguag 
or  the  Heroic  ballads  of  our  own  country.  Such  ma- 
terials  as  thefe,  we  imagine,  may  have  fuggefted  to 
Firdaufi,  the  celebrated  heroic  poet  of  Perfia^  many  of 
the  adventures  of  his  Shahname  ;  which,  like  Homer 
whenilript  of  the  machinery  of  fupernatural  beings,  n 
fuppofed  to  contain  much  true  hiftory,  and  a  mo!!;  un  - 
doubted piAure  of  the  fuperilition  and  manners  of  the 
times,  'i'he  knowledge  of  thefe  two  languapes  has 
laid  open  to  Europe  all  the  treafures  of  oriental  learn- 
ing, and  has  enriched  the  minds  of  Britons  with  In- 
dian fcience  as  much  as  the  produce  of  tht-fe  regions 
has  increafed  their  wealth  and  enervated  their  confti- 
tution. 

Before  we  conclude  this  feftion,  we  fhall  fuhjoin  a  Perffj 
few  ftridures  on  the  nature  of  Perfian  poetry,  in  order  P^^t^ri 
to  render  our  inquiry  the  more  complete.  The  mo- 
dern Perfians  borrowed  their  poetical  meafures  from 
the  Arabs:  they  are  exceedingly  various  and  compli- 
cated  ;  they  confift  of  19  different  kinds;  but  the 
common  of  them  are  the  Iambic  or  T'tocha'ic  mea- 
fure,  and  a  metre  that  chiefly  confills  of  thofe  com- 
pounded feet  which  the  ancients  c  died  Enrpiruc,  which 
are  compofed  of  iambic  and  fpondees  alternatrly.  la 
lyric  poetry  their  verfe«  generally  confift  of  12  or  iC 
fyllableti :  they  fometimes,  but  feldom,  confift  of  14. 
Some  of  their  'yric  verfes  contain  13  fyllables:  but 
the  moft  common  Perfian  verfe  Is  made  up  of  1 1  ;  and 
in  this  meafure  are  written  all  their  great  poems, 
Av!-.ether  upon  heroic  or  moral  fubjeds,  as  the  works 
of  Firdaufi  and  Jam!,  the  Boftar  of  Sadi,  and  the  Mef- 
navi  of  Gelaleddin.  This  fort  of  verfe  anfwers  to  our 
common  heroic  rhyme,  which  was  brought  to  fo  high 
a  degree  of  perfedion  by  Pope.  The  ftudy  of  the 
Perfian  poetry  is  fo  much  the  more  necefTary,  as  there 
are  few  books  or  even  letters  written  in  that  language, 
which  are  not  interfpeifed  with  fragments , of  poetry. 
As  to  their  profody,  nr^thing  can  be  more  eafy  and 
fiiTTple,  When  the  ihident  can  read  profe  ea.Gly,  he 
will  with  a  little  attention  read  poetry  with  equal  fa- 
cility. 


Sect  V.    Shanfcrit  and  Bengalcfe  Languages, 

The  Shanfcrit,  though  one  of  the  moft  ancient  Ian- The^Shan. 
guages  in  the  world,  was  little  known  even  in  Afia  tillfcrlt  one 
about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century.    Sinre  thaff  the  ma 
period,  by  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  the  very  learned  f"'^'^^"^;, 
and  ingenious  Sir  William  Jones  and  the  other  worthy  inTh"^^* 
members  of  that  fociety  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to  woild. 
he  prefident,  that  noble  and  ancient  language  has  at 
length  been  brought  to  light ;  and  from  it  vaft  treafures 
of  oiiental  knowledge  will  be  communicated  both  to 
Europe  and  Alia  ;  knowledge  which,  without  the  ex- 
ertions of  that  happy  eftabliftfmcnt,  muft  have  bin 
concealed  from  the  refearches  of  mankind  to  the  end  of 
the  world,     in  thi^  feilion  we  propofe  to  give  to  our 
readers  fuch  an  accouKt  of  that  language  as  the  limita 
of  the  prefent  article,  and  the  helps  we  have  been  able 
to  procure,  fliall  permit. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  has  for  many  centuries  lain 
concealed  in  the  hands  of  the  bramins  of  Hindoftan. 
It  is  by  them  deemed  facred,  and  is  of  confequence 
confined  folely  to  the  offices  of  religion.    Its  name 
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Shanfcrit  importfl  the  peifeS  Imsuage^  or,  according  to  the  eaft- 
Lle'Lan*'  lahguage  of  perfeRion  ;  and  we  believe  no 

language  ever  fpoken  by  man  is  more  juftly  intided  to 
tfiat  high  epithet. 

The  grand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  and  the  pa- 
rent of  almoft  every  dialed  fr6m  the  Perfian  glilph  to 
the  China  feae,  is  the  Shanfcrit  ;  a  language  of  the 
moft.  venerable  and  moft  remote  antiquity,  which,  tho' 
at  prefent  ihiit  up  in  the  libraries  of  the  bramins,  and 
appropriated  folely  to  thfl^  records  of  their  religion,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  current  over  moft  of  the  oriental 
world.  Accordingly  traces  of  its  original  extent  may 
fhanfcrit  in  be  difcovered  in  almoft  every  diftrift  of  Afia.  Thofc 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  language  have  oftert 
found  the  fimilitude  of  Shanfcrit  Words  to  thofe  of 
Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Cjreek  ; 
and  that  not  in  technical  ahd  metaphorical  terms,  which 
refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have  occa- 
fionally  introduced,  but  in  the  main  ground-work  ®f 
language,  in  monofyiiables,  the  names  of  numbers,  and 
appellations  of  fuch  things  as  would  be  firft  difcrirai- 
nated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilisation. 

The  ancient  coins  «f  many  different  and  diftant  king- 
doms of  Afia  are  ftamped  with  Shanlcrit  charafters, 
and  moftly  contain  allufions  to  the  old  Shanfcrit  my- 
thology. .  Befides)  in  the  names  of  perfons  and  places, 
of  titles  and  dignities,  whiclj  are  open  to  general  no- 
tice, even  to  the  fartheft  limits  of  Afia,  may  be  found 
manifeft  traces  of  the  Shanfcrit.  The  fcanty  remains 
of  Coptic  antiquities  afford  little  fcope  for  comparifon 
between  that  idiom  and  this  priitlitive  toHgue ;  but 
there  ftill  exifts  fufficient  ground  to  conjeAure,  that, 
at  a  very  early  period,  a  correfpondence  did  fubfift  be- 
tween thefe  two  nations.  The  Hindoos  pretend,  that 
Wit  Egyptians  frequented  their  courttr'y  as  difciples, 
not  as  inftruftors  ;  that  they  came  to  feek  that  hbeiral 
cducatroh  and  thofe  fciences  in  Hindoftan,  which  none 
of  their  own  countrymen  had  fufficicnt  knowledge  to 
impart.  Perhaps  we  may  examine  the  validity  of  this 
claim  hereafter. 

But  though  nuroberlefs  changes  and  revolutions  have 
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mory,  according  to  an  unerring  fcalci    The  numbef  Shanfcrit 
of  the  radical  or  elementary  parts  is  about  700  ;  ^^^^i^^^i^^' 
to  thcfe,  as  to  the -verbs  of  other  languages,  a  very  guagea"^ 
plentiful  ftock  of  verbal  noims  owes  its  origin  ;  but       ^  -'11/ 
thefe  are  not  thought  to  exceed  thefe  of  the  Greek 
cither  in  quantity  or  variety. 

To  the  triple  foiirce  of  words  taeationed  above, 
every  term  af  truly  Indian  original  may  be  traced  by 
a  laborious  and  critical  analyfis.  All  fuch  terras  as 
are  thoroughly  proved  to  beJir  no  relation  to  any  one  of 
the  Shanfcrit  roots,  are  confidered  as  the  produftion 
of  fome  rtmote  and  foreign  idiom,  fubfeqtiently  in- 
grafted upon  the  main  ttofck  ;  ahd  it  is  conje£lured> 
that  a  judicious  inveftigation  of  this  principle  would 
throw  a  new  light  Upon  the  f^rft  invention  of  many 
arts  and  fciences,  and  open  afrefh  mine  of  philological 
difcoverieSi  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  gilre  as  exad  ati 
account  of  the  conftituent  part»  of  this  language  as  the 
nature  of  our  defign  will  permit. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  is  very  copious  and  netvous.lt  Ih  copi- 
The  firft  of  thefe  qualitfes  arifes  in  a  great  meafurie  oas  and 
from  the  vaft  number  of  eompouhd  words  With  which 
it  h  almoft  overftocked.  "  The  Shanfcrit  (fays  Sir 
William  Jones),  like  the  Greek,  Perfian,  and  German, 
delights  in  compounds;  but  to  a  rofich  higher  degree, 
and  indeed  to  fuch  excefs,  that  1  could  produce  words 
of  more  than  20  fyllables ;  not  formed  ludicroufly  like 
that  by  which  the  buffoon  in  Ariftopbanes  defcribes  a 
feaft,  but  with  perfe£l  ferioufncfs,  on  the  moft  folemn 
occafions,  and  in  the  moft  elegant  works."  But  the 
ftyle  of  its  beft  authors  is  wonderfully  concife.  In -the 
regularity  of  its  etymology  it  far  exceeds  the  Greek 
and  Arabic ;  and,  like  them,  has  a  prodigious  number 
of  derivatives  from  each  primary  root.  The  gramma- 
tical rules  alfb  are  niimcroua  and  difhcult,  though' there 
are  not  many  anomahes.  As  one  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  this  affertion^  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thei  e  are 
feven  declehfions  of  nouns,  all  ufed  in  the  Angular,  the 
dual,  and  the  plural  nilmbers,  and  all  of  them  difle- 
i"ently  formed,  according  as  they  terminate  with  a  con- 
fonant,  with  a  long  or  a  fhoft  vowel;  and  again,  dif- 


From  time  to  time  convulfed  Hindoftan,  that  part  of  ferent  alfo  as  they  are  of  different  genders  :  not  a  no 
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it  which  lies  between  the  Indue  and  the  Ganges  ftill 
prcfervea  that  language  whole  and  inviolate.  Here 
they  ftill  offer  a  thoufahd  books  to  the  pernfal  of  the 
curious  ;  many  of  which  have  been  religioufly  handed 
down  frotti  the  earlieft  periods  of  human  exiftence. 

The  fundittocntal  part  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  is 
divided  into  tbree  clafTes':  Dkaat,  or  roots  of  Verbs^ 
which  fome  call  primitive  elements;  Shubd,  or  original 
taouns  ;  and  Evyoy  or  particles.    The  latter  are  ever 
indeclinable,  as  in  other  languages  ;  but  the  words 
comjprehended  m'the  tWo  farmer  claffes  muft  be  pre- 
pared by  certain  atlditions  ahd  inflexions  to  fit  them 
for  a.'pface  in  compofition.    And  here  it  is  that  the 
^csof  it.  art  of  the  grammarian  has  found  room  to  expand  it- 
'felf,  and  to  employ  all  the  powers  of  refinement.  Not 
a  fyllable,  not  a  letter,  can  be  added  or  altered  but  by 
I  regimen  ;  not  the  moft  trifling  Variation  of  the  fenfe, 

in  the  rainuteft  fubdivifioii  of  declenfion  or  conjuga- 
tion, can  be  efFcAcd  without  the  application  of  feve- 
ral  rules  :  all  the  different  forma  for  every  change  of 
gender,  number,  cafe,  perfon,  tenfe,  mood,  or  degree, 
are  methodically  arranged  for  the  affiftancc  of  the  iric- 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  11. 
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itaihative  cafe  can  be  formed  to  any  one  of  thelie  nouns 
without  the  applicatibn  of  at  leaft  four  rules,  which 
Vary  likewife  with  each  particular  difference  of  the 
liouns,  as  above  ftated :  add  to  this,  that  every  word 
in  the  language  may  be  ufed  through  all  the  feven  de» 
clenfions,  which  is  a  full  proof  of  the  difEculty  of  th^ 
idiohi. 

The  Shanfcrit  grammars  are  calkd  Beeakerun,  of 
which  there  are  many  compofed  by  different  authors  ; 
fome  too  abftrufe  even  for  the  comprehenfion  of  moft 
bramins,  and  others  too  prolix  to  be  ever  ufed  but  as 
references.  One  of  the  fhortell,  named  the  SarafooteCf 
contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  pages,  and 
was  compiled  by  AnOobhootee  Scroopeniina  Acharige, 
with  a  concifenefs  that  can  fcarcely  be  paralleled  in  atiy 
other  language. 

The  Shanfcrit  alphabet  contains  50  letters  ;  and  it  Shanicrlt 
is  one  boaft  of  the  bramins,  that  it  exceeds  all  other aiphabct. 
phabets  in  this  refpefit:  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as 
of  their  34  confonants,  near  half  carry  combined'fouhdff, 
and  that  fix  of  their  vowels  ate  merely  the  correfpond- 
ent  long  ones  to  as  mauy  which  are  fhort,  the  aJvan- 
3  U  tags 
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tage  {cemt  to  be  little  more  than  fanciful.  Befidea 
thefe,  they  have  a  number  of  charafters  which  Mr 
Halhed  calls  connefted  vowels,  but  which  have  not 
been  explained  by  the  learned  prefident  of  the  Afxatic 
Society. 

The  Shanfcrit  charafter  ufed  in  Upper  Hindoftan  * 
13  faid  to  be  the  fame  original  letter  that  was  firft  de- 
livered to  the  people  by  Brahma,  and  is  now  called 
D'uivnagurt  or  the  language  of  angela,  which  (hows 
the  high  opinion  that  the  bramins  have  entertained  of 
that  charafter.  Their  confonants  and  vowels  are  won- 
derfully, perhaps  whimfically,  modified  and  diverfified; 
to  enumerate  which,  in  this  place,  would  contribute 
very  Utile  either  to  the  entertainment  or  inftriadtion  of 
our  Readers.  All  thefe  diftindllons  are  marked  in  the 
Iieids  (l),  and  muft  be  modal  ited  accordingly  ;  fo  that 
they  produce  all  the  effeft  of  a  laboured  recitative  : 
but  by  an  attention  to  the  mufic  of  the  chant,  the 
fenfe  of  the  pafTage  recited  equally  efcapes  the  •  reader 
and  the  audience.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jews  in 
their  fynagogues  chant  the  Pentateuch  in  the  fame 
kind  of  melody  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  ufagc  has 
defcended  to  them  from  the  remote  ft  ages. 

The  Shanfcrit  poetry  comprehends  a  very  great  va- 
riety of  different;  metres,  of  which  the  moft  common 
are  thefe : 

The  mumee  hurreneh  chhund,  or  line  of  i  2  or  19  fyl- 
lables,  which  is  fcanned  by  three  fyllables  in  a  foot, 
and  the  moft  approved  foot  is  the  anapasft. 

The  cabee  chhund^  or  line  of  1 1  fyllables. 

The  anujhtofe  chhund,  or  line  of  eight  fyllables. 

The  poems  are  generally  compofed  in  ftanzas  of 
four  lines,  called  ajhlogues^  which  are  regular  or  irregu- 
lar. 

The  moft  common  afhlogue  is  that  of  the  anufhtofe 
chhundy  or  regular  ftanza  of  eight  fyllables  in  each  line. 
In  this  meafure  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mahabaret  is 
compofed.  The  rhyme  in  this  kind  of  ftanza  fhould 
be  alternate  ;  but  the  poets  do  not  feem  to  be  very 
nice  in  the  obfervance  of  a  ftrift  correfpondence  in  the 
founds  of  the  terminating  fyllables,  provided  the  feet 
of  the  verfe  are  accurately  kept. 

This  ihort  anujhtofe  ajhlogue  is  generally  written  by 
two  verfes  in  one  line,  with  a  paufe  between  ;  fo  the 
whole  then  affumes  the  form  of  a  long  diftich. 

The  irregular  ftanza  is  conftantly  called  anyachhund^ 
of  whatever  kind  of  Irregularity  it  may  happen  to  con- 
.fift.  It  is  moft  commonly  compounded  of  the  long 
line  cabee  chhund  and  the  fhort  anufitofe  chhund  alter- 
nately ;  in  which  form  it  bears  fome  refemblancc  to 
the  moft  common  lyric  meafure  of  the  Englifh. 

To  purfuc  this  fubjeft  to  greater  length  is  fcarce 
poflible  for  us,  as  matters  ftand  at  prefent.  Our  read- 
ers muft  fufpend  their  curiofity  till  more  volumes  of 
the  Afiat'tc  Refearches  are  publilhed,  wheie  we  make 
no  doubt  the  whole  myftery  of  this  extraordinary  lan- 
guage will  be  plainly  unfolded. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  feel  a  curiofity  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  origin  of  this  oriental  tongue.  If  we 
believe  the  bramins  themfelves,  it  was  coeval  with  the 
MCC  of  man,  as  was  obferved  towards  the  beginning  of 


this  feftion.    The  bramins,  however,  arc  not  the  only  Shanfcrit 
people  who  afcribe  a  kind  of  eternity  to  their  own 
particular  dialeft.    We  find  that  the  Shanfcrit  in  its  guages." 

primitive  deftination  was  appropriated  to  the  offices       y  J 

of  religion.  It  is  indeed  pretended,  that  all  the  other  .99 
dialeils  fpoken  in  Hindoftan  were  emanations  ^'^^'^  ^ij^Q^  °y 
that  fountain,  to  which  they  might  be  traced  back  by 
a  ilcilful  etymologift.  This,  we  think,  is  an  argument 
of  no  great  confequence,  fince  we  believe  that  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  by  the  fame  procefs,  may  be  de- 
duced from  any  one  of  thofe  current  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  By  a  parity  of  reafon,  all  the  different  dia- 
lers of  Hindoftan  may  be  referred  to  the  language  in 
queftion.  Indeed,  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  the 
Mofaic  hiftory,  alllanguages  whatfoever  are  derived 
from  that  of  the  firft  man.  It  is  allowed  that  the  lan- 
guage under  confideration  is  impregnated  with  Per- 
fian,  Chaldaic,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  even  Latin 
idioms.  This,  wc  think,  affords  a  prefumption  that 
the  Shanfcrit  was  one  of  thofe  original  diaie61s  which 
were  gradually  produced  among  the  defcendants  of 
Noah,  in  proportion  as  they  gradually  receded  from 
the  centre  of  population.  What  branch' or  .branches  of 
that  family  emigrated  to  Hindoftan,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.  That  they  were  a  party  of  the  defcendants 
of  Shem  is  moft  probable,  becaufe  the  other  fepts  of 
his  pofterity  fettled  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  fum 
then  is,  that  the  Hindoos  were  a  colony  confifting  of 
the  defcendants  of  the  patriarch  Shem. 

It  appears,  however,  by  almoft  numberlefs  monu* 
ments  of  antiquity  ftill  exifting,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  a  different  race  of  men  had  obtained  fettlementa 
In  that  country.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
colonies  of  Egyptians  had  peopled  a  confiderable  part 
of  Hindoftan.  Numberlefs  traces  of  their  religion  oc- 
cur everywhere  in  thofe  regions.  The  very  learned 
prefident  himfelf  is  pofitive,  that  veftiges  of  thofe  fa- 
cerdotal  wanderers  are  found  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
Tibet,  and  many  parts  of  Tartary.  Thofe  coloniils, 
it  is  well  known,  were  zealous  in  propagating  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies  wherever  they  refided,  and  wherc- 
cver  they  travelled.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  even 
at  this  day  a  ftriking  refemblance  between  the  facred 
rites  of  the  vulgar  Hindoos  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  prodigious  ftatues  of  Salfette  and 
Elephanta  fabricated  in  the  Egyptian  ftyle  ;  the  vaft 
excavations  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the  former  ;  the 
wooly  hair  of  the  ftatues,  their  diftorted  attitudes, 
their  grotefque  appearances,  their  triple  heads,  and 
various  other  configurations — ^plainly  indicate  a  foreign, 
originai.  Thefe  phenomena  fuit  no  other  people  on 
earth  fo  exaftly  as  the  fons  of  Mizraim.  The  Egyp- 
tian priefts  ufed  a  facred  charafter,  which  none  knew 
but  themfelves ;  none  were  allowed  to  learn  except 
their  children  and  the  choice  of  the  Initiate;^.  All 
thefe  features  mark  an  exad  parallel  with  the  bramins 
of  tlie  Hindoos.  Add  to  this,  that  the  drefs,  diet, 
luftrations,  and  other  rites  of  both  feils,  bore  an  exaft 
refemblance  to  each  other.  Sir  William  Jones  hath  juftly 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  Shanfcrit,  ftript  of  all 
adventitious  appendages,  are  really  the  fquare  Chaldaic 


(l)  The  books  which  contain  the  religion  of  the  bramina. 
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to  that  of  the  circus ;  now  the  higher  is  dedicated  to 
the  fun,  and  the  lower  to  the  moon,  where  the  facred 
ritee  of  the  ancients  are  intimated  by  Chaldaic  figna- 
ift.  a.  ct  turcs  by  way  of  letters."  Here  then  it  is  plain  that 
the  facred  letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  Chaldaic,  and 
it  is  allowed  that  thofe  of  the  bramins  were  of  the 
fame  complexion  ;  which  affords  a  new  prefumption  of 
the  identity  of  the  Shanfcrit  with  thofe  juft  men- 
tioned. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  at  a  very  early  period  pe- 
netrated into  Hmdoflan,  is  univerfally  admitted.  ^  Ofi- 
ris,  their  celebrated  monarch  and  deity,  according  to 
their  mythology,  conduAed  an  army  into  that  coun- 
try ;  taught  the  natives  agriculture,  laws,  rehgion, 
and  the  culture  of  the  viae,  &c.  He  is  faid  at  the 
fame  time  to  have  left  colonies  of  prieftfi,  as  a  kind  of 
miffionaries,  to  inftruft  the  people  in  the  ceremonies 
of  religion.  Sefoftris,  another  Egyptian  potentate, 
likewife  over-ran  Hindoftan  with  an  army,  and  taught 
the  natives  many  ufetul  arts  and  fciences.  When  the 
paftor- kings  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  numbers  of  the  priefts,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  mercilefs  invaders  who  demoliflied  the 
temples  and  perfecuted  the  minifters  of  religion,  left 
their  native  country,  and  tranfported  thcmfelves  into 
India.  I'hefe,  we  ftiould  think,  were  the  authors  both 
of  the  language  and  religion  of  the  bramins.  This 
clialeft,  as  imported  by  the  Egyptians,  was  probably 
of  the  fame  contexture  with  the  facred  language  of 
that  people,  as  it  appeared  many  ages  after.  The  In- 
dians, who  have  always  been  an  inventive  and  indu- 
ftrious  race  of  men,  in  procefs  of  time  cultivated,  im- 
proved, diverfified,  and  conftru6ted  that  language  with 
fuch  care  and  affiduity,  that  it  gradually  arrived  at 
that  high  degree  of  perfeftion  in  which  at  prefent  it 
appears. 

Had  the  learned  prcfident  of  theAfiatic  Society  (m), 
when  he  inftituted  a  comparlfon  between  the  deities  of 
Hindoftan  on  the  one  lidc  and  of  Greece  and  Italy 
on  the  other,  examined  the  analogy  between  the  gods 
of  Hindoftan  and  thofe  of  Egypt,  we  think  he  would 
have  performed  a  piece  of  fervice  ftill  more  eminent. 
Having  firft  demonftrated  the  fimilarity  between  the 
divinities  of  India  and  Egypt,  he  might  then  have 
proceeded  to  inveftigate  the  refemblance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Phoenician  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rorne. 
By  this  procefs  a  chain  would  have  been  formed  which 
■would  have  conduded  his  readerto  comprehend  at  one 
view  the  identity  of  the  Zabian  worfhip  almoft  through- 
out the  world. 

We  forefee  that  it  will  be  objeAed  to  this  hypothe- 
cs, that  all  the  dialefts  of  Hindoilan  being  clearly  re- 
ducible to  the  Shanfcrit,  it  is  altogether  impoflible  that 
it  could  have  been  a  foreign  language.  To  this  we 
anfwer,  th<:t  at  the  early  period  when  this  event  is  fup. 
pofed  to  have  taken  place,  the  language  of  the  pofte- 
rity  of  the  fons  of  Noah  had  not  deviated  confiderably 
from  the  primitive  ftandard,  and  confequently  the  lan.^ 
guiige  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindoos  was  nearly 
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the  fame.    The  Shanfcrit  was  gradually  improved 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  as  is  always  the  cafe,      ^"gfe^Lan *^ 
came  more  and  more  different  from  the  original  ar-   guage?.  ' 
chetypc  ;  but  ftill  retained  fuch  a  near  refemblance  to  v— --y  » ■  »l 
the  mother- tongue  as  proved  the  verity  of  its  extrac- 
tion. 


roo 

To  the  precedmg  account  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  Bengalefe 
we  fhall  annex  a  few  ftriftures  on  the  language  of  Ben -language 
gal,  which  we  believe  is  derived  from  the  other,  f j."^^he 
is  in  moll  common  ufe  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hia-gj^^jf^-jij^ 
doftan. 

Though  moft  of  the  ancient  oriental  tongues  are 
read  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
Arabic,  &c.  yet  fuch  as  properly  belong  to  the  whole 
continent  of  India  proceed  from  left  to  right  like  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  Arabic,  Perfian,  &c.  are  the  grand 
fources  whence  the  former. method  has  been  derived  ; 
but  with  thefe,  the  numerous  original  dialefts  of 
Hindoftan  have  not  the  fmalleft  connexion  or  refem- 
blance. 

The  great  number  of  letters,  the  complex  mode  of 
combination,  and  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  are 
ccnfiderable  impediments  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Bengal 
language ;  and  the  careleffnefs  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  their  characters,  aggra- 
vate thefe  inconveniences.  Many  of  their  charadera 
are  fpurious  ;  and  thefe,  by  long  ufe  and  the  hurry  of 
bufinefs,  are  now  almoft  naturalized  into  the  lan- 

.  .  TOf 

The  Bengal  alphabet,  like  that  of  the  Shanfcrit,  Be^gaj 
from  which  it  is  derived,  confifts  of  50  letters,  whofe  alphabet, 
form,  order,  and  found,  may  be  learned  from  Mr  Hal- 
hed's  grammar  of  the  Bengal  language.  The  vowels 
are  divided  into  long  and  fhort,  the  latter  of  which  are 
often  omitted  in  writing.  Moft  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages are  conftruAed  upon  the  fame  principle,  with 
refpeft  to  the  omifiion  of  the  fhort  voweh  The  He- 
brews had  no  fign  to  exprefs  it  before  the  invention 
of  the  Maforetic  points ;  in  Arabic  it  is  rarely  ia- 
fcrted  unlcfsupon  very  folemn  occafiona,  as  in  the  Ko- 
ran ;  in  the  modern  Perfian  it  is  univerfally  omitted ; 
fo  to  all  the  conforrants  in  the  Shanfcrit,  the  fhort 
vowel  is  an  invariatJe  appendage,  and  is  never  figni- 
fied  by  any  diacritical  mark  ;  but  where  the  conftrtic- 
tion  requires  that  the  vowel  fhould  be  dropped,  a  par- 
ticular ftroke  is  fet  under  the  letter.  It  is  in  vain  to 
pretend,  in  a  fketch  like  this,  to  detail  the  found  and 
pronunciation  of  thefe  letters  :  this  muft  be  acquired 
by  the  ear  and  by  prafticc. 

In  the  Bengal  language  there  are  three  genders,  as  Genders, 
in  Greek,  Arabic,  &c.    The  authors  of  this  threefold  &c.  of  this] 
divifion  of  genders,  with  refpedl  to  their  precedence, 
appear  to  have  confidered  the  neuter  ?.s  a  kind  of  re- 
fiduLim  refultlng  from  the  two  others,  and  as  lefs  wor- 
thy or  lefs  comprehenfive  than  either  (fee  Sedion  of 
the  Greek)..   The  terminations  ufually  applied  npon_ 
this  occafion  are  ao  for  the  mafculine,  and  ee  for  the 
feminine.    In  Shanfcrit,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
names  of  all  things  inanimate  have  different  genders, 
founded  on  vague  and  incomprehenfible  diftindions : 
the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  Bengal. 

3  U2  A 
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A  Shanfc  rit  noun,  oa  k»  firft  formation  from  the  ge- 
neral root,  exifts  equally  independent  of  cafe  as  of  gen- 
der. It  18  neither  nominative,  nor  genitive,  nor  accu- 
fativc ;  nor  is  iisprefled  with  any  of  thofe  modifica- 
tions which  mark  the  relation  and  connexion  between 
the  feveral  members  of  a  fentence.  In  this  ftate  it  is 
called  an  imperfeS  or  crude  noun.  To  rmht  a  nomi- 
native of  a  word,  the  termination  mull  be  changed 
and  a  new  form  fupplied.  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the 
Shanfcrit,  at  leaft,  the  nominative  has  an  equal  right 
vlth  any  other  Inflexion  to  be  called  a  cafe.  Every 
Shanfcrit  noun  has  feven  cafes,  cxclufive  of  the  voca- 
tive ;  and  therefore  comprehends  two  more  than  even 
thofe  of  the  Latin.  Mr  Halhed  above  raentioned  de- 
tails all  the  varieties  of  thefe  with  great  accuracy,  to 
wbofe  Grammar  we  muft  refer  cur  readers.  The  Ben- 
has  only  four  cafes  befide  the  vocative ;  in  which 
jefpeft  it  is  much  inferier  to  the  other. 

It  would  be  diiEcult  to  account  for  the  variety  of 
■words  which  have  been  allotted  to  the  clafs  of  pro- 
nouns by  European  grammarians.  The  firft  and  fe- 
cond  pcrfon  are  chiefly  worthy  of  obfervation :  thefe 
two  fhould  feem  to  be  confined  to  rational  and  con- 
▼erfable  beings  only :  the  third  fupplies  the  place  of 
every  objeft  in  nature  ;  wherefore  it  muft  neceflarily 
be  endued  with  a  capacity  of  fhlfting  its  gender  re- 
fpeftively  as  it  ftiifts  the  fubjeft  j  and  hence  it  is  in 
Shanfcrit  frequently  denominated  an  adjeftive.  One 
of  the  demonftratives  hie  or  ille  ufually  ferves  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  generally  the  latter,  which  in  Arabic 
has  no  other  name  than  dhemeer  el  ghaayby  *'  the  pro- 
noun of  the  abfentee,"  for  whofe  name  it  is  a  fubfti- 
tute. 

In  moft  languages  where  the  verb  has  a  feparate  in- 
flexion for  each  perfbn,  that  infttftion  is  fufficient  to 
afcertain  the  perfonality  ;  but  in  Bengal  compofitions^ 
though  the  firft  and  fecond  perfons  occur  very  fre- 
quently, nothing  is  more  rwc  than  the  ufage  of  the 
pronoun  ef  the  third  ;  and  names  ef  perfons  are  infert- 
ed  with  a  conilant  and  difgufting  repetition,  to  avoid, 
as  it  (hould  feem,  the  application  of  the  words  he  and 
SHE.  The  fecond  pcrfon  is  always  ranked  before  the 
firft,  and  the  third  before  the  fecond.  The  perfonal 
pronouns  have  feven  cafes,  which  are  varied  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.  Leaving  thefe  to  the  Bengaliaa 
grammar,  we  (hall  proceed  to  the  verb. 

Th«  Shanfcrit,  ihe  Arabic,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs,  are  fumifhed  with  a  fet  of  inflexions  and  ter- 
minations fo  comprehenfive  and  fo  complete,  that  by 
their  form  alone  they  can  exprefs  ail  the  different  di- 
ftinXions  both  of  perfons  and  time.  Three  feparate 
qualities  in  tkem  are  perfeXly  blended  and  united. 
Thus  by  their  root  th<*y  denote  a  particular  aft,  and 
by  their  iaiifXion  both  point  out  the  time  when  it 
takes  place  and  the  number  of  the  agents.  In  Pcr- 
iian,  as  in  EngKfh,  the  verb  admits  but  of  tw«  forms, 
one  for  the  prcfent  tenfe  and  one  for  the  aorift ;  and 
it  is  obfervable,  that  while  the  patt  tenfe  is  provided 
for  by  a  peculiar  inflexion,  the  future  h  generally  fup- 
plied by  an  additional  word  conveying  only  the  idea 
of  time,,  without  any  other  influence  on  the  aX  im- 
plied by  the  principal  verb.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ncr 
cefFary  that  the  different  ftate  of  the  aftion,  as  per- 
fcft  or  imperfeft,  be  further  afcettained  in  each  of  the 
tenfc8,p%ft,pi;clcat,  aad  fature.  Thia  alfo,  in  the  learned 


languages,  is  performed  by  other  variations  of  infiec-  Shanfcris 
tions,  for  which  other  verbs  and  other  particles  arc  ap-  Bengasi 
plied  in  the  modern  tongues  of  Europe  amj  Perfia.  fuage"' 

Every  Shanfcrit  verb  has  a  form  equivalent  to  the  j 
middle  voice  of  the  Greek,  afed  through  all  the  tcnfes  105 
with  a  refleaive  fenfe,  and  the  former  is  even  the  moft  Middle 
extenfive  of  the  two  in  its  ufc  and  office  :  for  ins^anf^/jj 
Greek  the  refledive  caa  only  be  adopted  iatranfitive-  verbs, 
ly  when  the  aftion  of  the  verb  defcends  to  no  extra- 
neous fubjeA  ;  but  in  Shanfcrit,  the  verb  is  both  rcci. 
procal  anid  tranfitive  at  the  fame  time. 

Neither  the  Shanfcrit,  nor  the  Bengalefe,  nor  the 
Hindoftanic,  have  any  word  precifely  anfwering  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  verb  /  have^  and  coniequently  the 
idea  is  always  expreffed  by  eji  mihi ;  and  of  courfe 
there  is  no  auxiliary  form  in  the  Bengal  verb  corre- 
fpondent  to  /  have  ivritterif  but  the  fenfe  is  conveyed 
by  another  mode.  The  verb  fubftanttve,  in  all  laa- 
guagea,  is  dcfcftive  and  irregular,  and  therefore  the 
Shanfcrit  calls  it  a  fem-vsrb.  It  is  curious  to  obfcrve 
that  the  prefent  tenfe  of  this  vttb,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  alfo  in  the  Pcrfian,  appears  plainly  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Shanfcrit.  In  the  Bengalefe,  this  verb 
has  but  two  diftinftions  of  time,  the  prefent  and  the 
paft  ;  the  terminations  of  the  feveral  perfons  of  which 
ferve  as  a  model  for  thofe  of  the  fame  tenfe  in  all 
other  verbs  refpeflively. 

Verbs  of  the  Bengal  language  may  be  divided  rntochara.^ 
three  daffes,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  penulti-riftics  o 
mate  letter.    The  fimple  and  moft  common  form  has  Beno-al. 
an  open  confonant  immediately  preceding  the  final  let-^"*^' 
ter  of  the  infijiitive.   The  fecond  is  compofed  of  thofe 
words  whofe  final  letter  is  preceded  by  another  vowel 
or  open  confonant  going  before  it.    The  third  confifts 
entirely  of  caufals  derived  from  verbs  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  conjugations.  The  reader  will  eafily  guefs  at  the 
impolEbility  of  profecuting  thia  fubjeft  to  any  greater 
length  :  we  (hall  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  re- 
marks collefted  from  the  grammar  fo  often  mention- 
ed, which  we  apprehend  may  be  more  amufing,  if  not 
more  inftrufting. 

The  Greek  verbs  in  m»  are  formed  exafUy  upoiii 
the  lame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit  conjugations, 
even  in  the  minuteft  particulars.  Inftancea  of  this  are 
produced  in  many  verbs,  which  from  a  root  form  a 
new  verb  by  adding  the  fyllable  mi,  and  doubling 
the  firft  confonant.  This  mode  furnilhcs  another  pre- 
fumption  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Shanfcrit. 
Many  Greeks  travelled  into  Egypt ;  many  Egyptian 
colonies  fettled  in  Greece.  By  one  or  other  of  thofe 
channels  the  foregoing  innovation  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Greek  language. 

To  form  the  paft  tenfe,  the  Shanfcrit  applies  a  fyl- 
Ubic  augment,  as  is  done  in  the  Greek :  the  future 
has  for  its  charafteriftic  a  letter  analogous  to  that  o£ 
the  fame  tenfe  in  the  Greek,  and  it  omits  the  redu- 
plication of  the  firft  confonant.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  reduplication  of  the  firft  confonant  is  not 
conftantly  applied  to  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  Shan- 
fcrit more  than  to  thofe  of  the  Greek. 

The  natural  fimplicity  and  elegance  of  many  of  the 
Afiatic  languages  are  greatly  debafed  and  corrupted 
by  the  continual  |;abufe  of  auxiliary  verbs  ;  and  this 
inconvenience  has  evidently  affcfted  the  Pcrfian,  the 
Hiadoftan,  and  the.  Bengal  idiom». 

The 
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nfcrit  The  infinittves  of  verbs  in  the  Shanfctit  and  Benga- 
B  nga-Iefc  are  always  ufed  as  I'ubftantivc  nouns.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  fame  mode  of  arrangement  very 
often  occurs  in  the  Greek. 

In  the  Shanfcrit  language,  as  in  the  Greek,  there 
are  forms  of  infinitives  and  of  participles  tomprehen- 
five  of  time  ;  there  are  alfo  other  branches  of  the  verb 
that  feem  to  refemble  tke  gerunds  and  fupines  of  the 
Latin. 

All  the  terms  which  ferve  to  qualify,  to  diftinguifti, 
or  to  augment,  either  fubjiance  or  adion,  are  claffed  by 
the  Shanfcrit  grammnrlans  under  one  head  ;  and  the 
word  ufed  to  exprefs  it  literally  fignifics  increa/e  or 
addition.  According  to  their  arrangement,  a  fimple 
fentence  confifta  of  three  members  ;  the  agent,  the  ac- 
tion, the  fubjea-:  which,  in  a  grammatical  fenfe,  are 
reduced  to  two  ;  the  noun  and  the  verb.  They  have 
a  particular  word  to  fpecify  fuch  words  as  amplify 
the  noun  which  imports  quality,  and  anfwers  to  our 
adjedives  or  epithets  :  Such  as  are  applied  to  denote 
relation  or  conne£tion,  are  intimated  by  another  term 
•which  we  may  tranQate  prepo/it ion. 

The  adjeftives  in  Bengalefe  have  no  diftinftion  of 
Benga-  gender  or  number ;  but  in  Shanfcrit  thefe  words  pre- 
ad-      {exve  the  diftinftion  of  gender,  aa  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Prepofitiona  are  fvibftitutes  for  cafes,  which  could 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  number  ncceffary  for 
expreffing  all  the  feveral  relations  and  predicaments 
in  which  a  noun  may  be  found,  without  caufing  too 
much  embarraffment  in  the  form  of  a  declenfion.  Thofe 
are  too  few  in  the  Greek  language,  which  occafiona 
much  inconvenience.  See  fett.  Greek. 

The  Latin  is  lefa  polifhed  than  the  Greek,  and  of 
confequence  bears  a  much  nearer  rcfemblance  to  the 
Shanfctit,  both  in  words,  infleftions,  and  termina- 
tions. 

The  learned  are  now  convinced  that  the  ufe  of  nu- 
xnerical  figures  was  firft  derived  from  India.  Indeed 
the  antiquity  of  their  application  in  that  country  far 
exceeds  the  powers  of  inveftigation.  All  the  nume- 
rals in  Shanfcrit  have  different  forms  for  the  different 
genders,  as  in  Arabic.  There  appears  a  ftrong  pro- 
bability that  the  European  method  of  computation 
was  derived  from  India,  as  it  is  much  the  fame  with 
the  Siianfcrit,  though  we  think  the  Europeans  learn- 
ed it  from  the  Arabians.  The  Bengalefe  merchants 
compute  the  largeft  fume  by  fours  ;  a  cullom  evidently 
derived  from  the  origin^  mode  of  computing  by  the 
finjfers. 

The  Shanfcrit  language,  among  other  advantages, 
ha»8  a  great  variety  in  the  mode  of  arrangement ;  and 
the  words  are  fo  knit  and  compaded  together,  that 
every  fentence  appears  like  one  complete  word.  When 
two  or  more  words  come  together  in  regimine,  the  laft 
of  them  only  has  the  termination  of  a  cafe;  the  others 
are  known  by  their  pofition  ;  and  the  whole  fentence 
fo  conneded,  forms  but  ooe  compound  word,  which  is 
called  a ^t. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Chinefe  Language. 

tlquity  The  Chinefe,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  ac- 
;hc  Chi-  counts,  are  a  people  of  great  antiquity.  Their  fitua- 
tion  was  fuch,  ady  in  the  esrlieft  ages  of  the  werld, 
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in  a  great  meafure  fecured  them  from  hoftile  Inva-  Chinefe 
fion.  Their  little  commerce  with  the  reft  of  man- "fc'"'^^'^: 
kind  precluded  them  the  knowledge  of  thofe  improve- 
ments which  a  mutual  emulation  had  often  generated 
among  other  nations,  who  were  fituated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, with  relation  to  each  other,  as  ferved  to  promote 
a  mutual  intercourfe  and  correfpondence.  As  China 
is  a  large  and  fertile  country,  producing  all  the  neccf- 
farics,  conveniencies,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
its  inhabitants  were  not  under  the  neceflity  of  looking 
abroad  for  the  two  former,  nor  expofed  to  the  temp- 
tation of  engaging  in  foreign  commerce,  in  order  to 
procure  the  latter.  Perfeftly  fatiefied  with  the  ar- 
ticles which  their  own  country  produced,  they  ap- 
plied themfelves  entirely  te  the  praftice  of  agriculture 
and  other  arts  connefted  with  that  profeliion  ;  and 
their  frugality,  which  they  retain  even  to  this  day> 
taught  them  the  leffon  of  being  contented  with  little: 
of  confequence,  thoogh  their  population  was  almoft 
incredible,  the  produce  of  their  foil  was  abundantly 
fufficient  to  yield  them  a  fubfiftence.  Their  inven- 
tions were  their  own  ;  and  as  they  borrowed  nothing 
from  other  people,  they  gradually  began  to  defpife 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
branded  them  with  the  epithet  of  barbarians. 

Thofe  people  had  at  an  early  period  made  ama- 
zing proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  pro- 
grefs  in  the  liberal  fciences,  according  to  the  lateik 
and  indeed  the  moft  probable  accounts,  was  by  no 
means  proportioned.  In  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
aftronoroy,  their  knowledge  was  contemptible ;  and 
in  ethics,  or  moral  philofophy,  the  complexion  of 
their  laws  and  cuftoms  proves  their  flcill  to  have  been 
truly  fuperficial.  They  value  themfelves  very  highly 
at  prefent  upon  their  oratorial  talents  ;  and  yet  of  all 
languages  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people,  theirs  is  - 
confeffedly  the  leaft  improved.  To  what  this  untoward- 
ly  defeft  is  owing,  the  learned  have  not  yet  been  able  ' 
to  determine. 

The  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  totally  different  Their  lanl 
from  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  and  bears  very  ftrong  ^^^^^ 
fignatures  of  an  original  tongue.  All  its  words  arejo^g"g^ 
monofyllabic,  and  compofitions  and  derivations  are  al- 
together unknown.  Their  nouns  and  verbs  admit  ■ 
of  no  flexions  :  in  ihort,  every  thing  relating, to  their 
idioms  is  peculiar,  and  incapable  of  being  compared 
with  any  other  dialefl  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people. 
Moft  barbarous  languages  exhibit  fomething  that  re- 
fembles  an  attempt  towards  thofe  diacritical  modifica- 
tions of  fpeech  ;  whereas  the  Chinefe,  after  a  fpace 
of4oco  years,  have  not  advanced  one  ftcp  beyond  the 
very  firlt  elements  of  ideal  communication.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  we  think,  is  a  plain  demonftration  that - 
they  did  not  emigrate  from  that  region  where  the 
primitive  race  of  mankind  is  thought  to  have  fixed 
its  refidence.  Some  have  imagined,  we  believe  with 
good  reafon,  that  they  are  a  Tartarian  race,  which, 
breaking  off  from  the  main  body  of  that  numerous 
and  widely  extended  people,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards the  fouth-eaft.  There,  falling  in  with  delight- 
ful and  fertile  plains  which  their  pofterity  now  inha- 
bit, they  found  themfelves  accommodated  fo  much  to 
their  liking,  that  they  dropped  all  defire  of  changing, 
their  habitations.  The'  country  of  China  is,  indeedV, 
fo  environed  with  mountains,  dcferts,  and  feas,^  that 
5  itt 
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il  would  liave  been  difficult  for  men  in  their  primitive 
ftate  to  have  emigrated  into  any  of  the  neighbouring 
rei.nons.  Thus  fecluded  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
the  Chinefc,  in  all  probability,  were  left  to  the  ftrcngth 
of  their  own  inventive  powers  to  fabricate  a  languag-e, 
as  well  as  the  other  arts  and  improvements  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  their  ftock  of  vocables, 
when  they  emigrated  from  Tartary,  was  neither  ample 
nor  properly  accommodated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  the  mutual  conveyance  of  ideas.  With  ihis  (len- 
der ftock,  however,  they  feem  to  have  been  fatisfied  ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  additions  were  after- 
wards made  to  that  which  was  originally  imported. 
Inftead  of  framing  a  new  race  of  terms  by  compound- 
ing their  primicive  ones ;  inftead  of  diverfifying  them 
by  inflexions,  or  multiplying  them  by  derivatives,  as 
is  done  in  every  other  language  ;  they  rather  chofe  to 
retain  their  primitive  words,  and  by  a  variety  of  mo- 
difications, introduced  upon  their  orthography  or  pro 
nunciation,  to  accommodate  them  to  a  variety  of  fig- 
rifications.  Were  it  poffible  to  fcrutinize  all  the  Tar- 
tarian diale(?t8,and  to  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  mo- 
nofyllabic  charafter,  perhaps  the  original  language  of 
the  Ghinefe  might  be  inveftigated  and  afcertained.  We 
know  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  it  with 
fome  of  the  other  Afiatic  languages,  efpecially  the 
Hehreiv  :  This  labour  has,  however,  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  no  primeval  identity  has  been  difcovered. 
Before  this  comparifon  could  be  inftituted  with  the 
nv'ft  diftant  profpeft  of  fucccfs,  the  language  laft 
mentioned  muft  be  ftripped  of  all  its  adventitious  qua- 
lities ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  it  muft  be  reduced  to  the 
monofyllabic  tone,  and  then  contrafted  with  the  Chi- 
iiefe  monofyllables  ;  an  undertaking  which  we  are  per- 
fuaded. would  not  be  readily  executed.  Atter  all,  we 
are  convinced  that  no  refemblancc  of  any  importance 
would  be  difcovered. 

The  Chinefe  language  muft  then,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  a  Tartarian  dialeft,  as  the  people  them- 
felves  were  colonifts  from  Tartary.  We  have  obferved 
above,  that  thofe  people  have  not  hitherto  found  out^thc 
art  of  conipofition  of  words.  This  is  the  more  furpri- 
fmg,  when  we  confider  that,  in  the  charafters  which 
form  their  written  language,  they  employ  many  com- 
pofitions.  For  example,  the  charader  by  which  they 
reprcfent  misfortune,  is  compofed  of  one  hieroglyphic 
which  reprefents  a  houfe.,  and  another  which  denotes 
Jire ;  becaufe  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can  bcfal  a 
man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on  fire.  With  refpe^l;  to  the 
language  which  they  ufe  in  fpeech,  though  they  very 
often  employ  many  words  to  exprefs  one  thing,  yet 
they  never  run  them  tosfether  inta  one  word,  making 
certain  changes  upon  them  that  they  may  incorporate 
the  more  conveniently,  but  always  preferve  them  entire 
and  unaltered. 

The  whole  number  of  words  in  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage does  not  exceed  1200  :  the  nouns  are  but  ^l6. 
It  muft  certainly  appear  furprifing,  that  a  people  whofe 
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manners  are  fo  highly  polifhed  and  refined,  fliould  be  Chine 
able  to  exprefs  fo  many  things  as  muft  of  neceffity 
attend  fuch  a*^ourfe  of  life  by  fo  fmall  a  number  of ' 
V.  ords,  and  thofe  too  monofyllables.  The  difficulties 
which  attend  this  fingular  mode  muft  be  felt  almoft 
every  inftant ;  circumftances  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  Ihould  have  induced  them 
to  attempt  both  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
their  words  and  an  extenfion  of  thofe  which  they 
had  by  compofitioH  and  derivation.  We  learn  from 
Du  Haldef  that  the  Chinefe  have  two  diff"erent  dialefts:'  *  Uift,  oj 
the  one  vulgar,  which  is  fpoken  by  the  vulgar,  and  CA/'i/i, 
varies  according  to  the  diflPerent  provinces;  the  other  is 
called  the  Mandarin  language,  and  is  current  only  among 
the  learned.  The  latter  13  properly  that  which  was  for- 
merly fpoken  at  court  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  znd 
gradually  fpread  among  the  pohte  people  in  the  other 
provinces.  Accordingly,  this  language  is  fpoken  with 
more  elegance  in  the  provinces  adjoining  to  Kiang- 
nan  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  By  flow 
degrees  it  was  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  confequently  became  the  univcrfal  language. 

It  then  appears  that  the  modern  language  of  Chi- 
na was  originally  the  court  dialed,  and  utterly  un- 
known to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  this 
dialed  was  deemed  the  royal  tongue,  and  had  been 
fabricated  on  purpofe  to  diftlnguifh  it  from  the  vul- 
gar dialeds.  We  learn  from  Heliodorus,  that  the  ^  E-  5  ^''^V*' 
thiopians  had  a  royal  language  which  was  the  fame 
with  the  facred  idiom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  Man- 
darin tongue  was  originally  an  artificial  dialed  fabri- 
cated with  a  view  to  enhance  the  majefty  of  the  court, 
and  to  raife  its  very  ftyle  and  didion  above  that  of  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  Chinefe,  a  wonderfully  inventive 
people,  might  adually  contrive  a  language  of  that 
complexion,  with  an  intention  to  render  it  obfcure 
and  enigmatical  (n).  Such  a  plan  would  excite  their 
admiration,  and  would  at  the  fame  time  greatly  ex- 
ceed their  comprehenfion.  In  procefs  of  time,  when 
the  Chinefe  empire  was  extended,  the  Masdariacs 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  court,  and  underftood  j 
nothing  of  the  provincial  dialeds,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  have  the  moft  eminent  pcrfons  in  every  pro- 
vince taught  the  language  employed  by  themfelves, 
in  order  to  quahfy  them  for  tranfrding  the  aff"arr8  of 
government  with  them  in  a  language  which  both 
underftood.  By  this  means  the  royal  dialed  defcend- 
ed  to  the  vulgar,  and  in  procefa  of  time  became  uni- 
verfal.  The  Tartar  dialed  formerly  in  ufe  vaniftied  ; 
only  a  few  veftiges  of  it  remained ;  which  gradually 
incorporating  with  the  royal  language,  occafioned  the 
variation  of  provincial  tongues  above -mentioned. 

We  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  mo- 
dern language  of  the  Chinefe  was  deduced  from  the 
original  Mandarine,  or  court  dialed,  and  that  this  lad 
was  an  artificial  fpee oh  fabricated  by  the  flcill  and  inge- 
nuity of  that  wonderful  people.  The  learned  have  long 
held  it  up  as  the  primary  dialed,  becaufe,  fay  they,  it 

bears 


(n)  An  attempt  of  this  nature,  among  a  people  like  the  Chinefe,  is  by  no  means  improbable  ;  nor  is  its 
fuccefs  lefs  probable.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  have  recourfe  to  Bifliop  Wilkina's  Artificial  Lan« 
guage,  and  Pfaimana-zar's  Didionary  of  the  language  of  Formofa, 
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bears  all  the  fignatures  of  an  original  unimptoved  lan- 
guasre.  In  our  opinion,  nothing  appears  more  inj^e- 
nioiifly  artificial.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that,  in 
its  ftrufture,  arrangement,  idioms,  and  phrafeology, 
it  refemblea  no  other  language.  Is  not  every  learned 
man  now  convinced  that  all  the  Afiatic  languages 
yet  known,  difcover  unequivocal  fymptoms  ot  their 
cognation  and  family  refemblance  ?  The  Ethiopians, 
Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Perfians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Phoenicians,  the  Brahmans,  Bengalefe,  the  Hindoos 
bordering  upon  China,  all-  fpeak  only  different  dia- 
leds  of  one  language,  varying  from  the  original  in  dia- 
led only,  fome  in  a  greater  fome  in  a  leffer  degree  : 
why  fliould  the  Chincfe  alone  ftand  altogether  infu- 
lated  and  unallied  ? 

The  languages  of  the  North  all' wear  congenial 
features.  The  Tartar,  or  Tatar  dialeAs  of  every 
dan,  of  every  canton,  of  every  denomination,  exhi- 
bit the  moft  palpabk  proofs  of  a  near  affinity :  the 
Gothic  and  Sclavonian  dialefts,  which  pervade  a  great 
part  of  Europe  »nd  fome  parts  of  Afia,  are  obviouf- 
ly  brethren,  and  may  eafily  be  traced  up  to  an  Afia- 
tic original.  Even  fome  of  the  American  jargon  dia- 
lefts  contain  vocables  which  indicate  an  Afiatic  or 
European  orfginal.  Our  readers,  wc  flatter  ourfelves, 
will  agree  with  us,  that  had  the  language  of  the  Chi- 
ncfe been  the  original  language,  a  refemblance  muft 
have  ftill  exifted  between  it  and  its  defcendants.  If 
it  had  originated  from  any  other  language,  it  would 
have  retained  fome  charafteriftic  features  of  its  pa- 
rent archetype.  As  neither  of  thefe  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fabric  of  the  language  under  confideration, 
the  conclufion  mu^  be,  that  it  is  a  language  entirely 
difFercnt  from  all  other  tongues ;  that  it  is  conftruft- 
ed  upon  different  principles,  defcendcd  from  different 
parents,  and  framed  by  different  artifts. 

The  Chinefe  themfclves  have  a  common  and  imme- 
morial tradition,  that  their  language  was  framed  by 
Tao  their  firft  emperor,  to  whom  they  attribute  the 
invention  of  every  thing  curious,  ufeful,  and  orna- 
mental. Traditional  hiftory,  when  it  is  ancient,  uni- 
form, and  univerfal,  is  generally  well  founded  :  upon 
this  occafion  we  think  the  tradition  above-mentioned 
may  be  fairly  admitted  as  a  collateral  evidence, 
f  The  paucity  of  vocables  contained  in  this  lingular 
1  language,  we  think  another  prcfuraption  of  its  arti- 
ficial contexture.  The  Chinefe  Onomathetx  would 
find  it  an  arduous  taflc  to  devife  a  great  number  of 
new  terms,  and  would  therefore  reft  fatiofied  with 
the  fmalleft  number  poffible.  In  other  languages  we 
find  the  like  economy  was  obferved.  Rather  than 
fabricate  new  words,  men  chofe  fometlmes  to  adapt 
old  words  to  new,  and,  upon  fome  cccafionF,  even 
to  contrary  fignifications.  To  fpare  chemfelvcs  the 
trouble  of  coining  new  terms,  they  contrived  to  join 
feveral  old  ones  into  one ;  whence  arofe  a  numerous 
race  of  compounds.  Derivatives  too  were  fabricated 
to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  By  this  procefs,  inftead 
of  creating  new  vocables,  old  ones  were  compounded, 
diverfified,  deflefted,  ramified,  metamorphofed,  and 
tortured  into  a  thoufand  different  lhapes. 

The  Greek  is  defervedly  efteemed  a  rich  and  copious 
language  ;  its  radical  words  have  been  curioufly  traced 
by  feveral  learned  men,  who,  after  the  moft  laborious 
and  exa6i  icrutiny,  have  found  that  they  do  not  amount 


to  more  than  300.    The  Shanfcrlt  language  is  highly  Chmefe  - 
compounded  ;  its  radical  terms,  however,  arc  very  few 
in  number.    Upon  the  whole,  we  think  we  may  con-  * 
elude,  that  the  more  any  language  abounds  in  com- 
pounds and  derivatives,  the  fmaller  will  be  the  num-  - 
ber  of  its  radical  terms.    The  Arabic  admits  of  no 
compofition,  and  of  confequence  its  words  have  been 
multiplied  almoft  In  infinitum ;  the  Shanfcrit,  the  Per- 
fian,  and  the  Greek,  abound  with  compounds,  and  we 
find  thep-  radicals  are  few  in  proportion.  j,^ 

There  are,  we  think,  three  different  methods  which  Three  dif- 
may  be  employed  in  order  to  enrich  and  extend  theferent  me- 
range  of  a  language,  ift,  By  fabricating  a  multitude 
of  words  ;  the  plan  which  has  been  purfued  by  the^^^guage, 
Arabs.  2d,  By  framing  a  multitude  of  compounds 
and  derivatives  ;  the  artifice  employed  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  authors  of  the  Shanfcrit.  3d,  By  varying 
the  fignification  of  words  without  enlarging  their  nnm- 
ber ;  the  method  praAifed  by  the  Chiaefc  and  their 
colonifts.  The  Arabians,  we  think,  htve  ftiown  the 
moft  fertile  and  inventive  genius,  fince  they  have  enrich- 
ed their  language  by  aftually  creating  a  new  and  a  moft 
numerous  race  of  words.  The  fabricators  of  the 
Shanfcrit  and  the  colleftors  of  the  Greek  have  exhi- 
bited art,  but  comparatively  little  fertility  of  genius. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  Arabians,  as  in  juftice  we 
ought,  mafters  of  the  field  in  the  conteft  relating  to 
the  formation  of  language,  we  may  range  the  Greek 
and  Shanfcrit  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Chinefe  on 
the  other ;  and  having  made  this  arrangement,  we 
may  attempt  to  difcover  on  which  fide  the  largeft 
proportion  of  genius  and  invention  feems  to  reft. 

The  Greek  and  Shanfcrit  (for  we  have  felefted 
them  as  moft  highly  compounded)  exhibit  a  great 
deal  of  art  in  modifying,  arranging,  and  diverfifying 
their  compounds  and  derivatives,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  qualify  them  for  intimating  complex  ideas  ;  but  114 
the  Chinefe  have  performed  the  fame  office  by  the  help"^'^^'^- 
of  a  race  of  monofyllabic  notes,  fimple,  inflexible,  '"^a- ^^j^^'^j^^^^ 
riable,  and  at  the  fame  time  few  in  number.  The  ,-,efe. 
queftion  then  comes  to  be,  whether  more  art  is  dif- 
played  in  new-modelling  old  words  by  means  of  de- 
clenfions,  conjugations,  conapounds,  and  derivatives  ; 
or  by  devifuig  a  plan  according  to  which  monofylla- 
bic radical  terms,  abfolutely  invariable,  Ihould,  by  a 
particular  modification  of  found,  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  performed  by  the  other.  The  latter  appears  to- 
us  much  more  ingenioufly  artificial.  The  former  re- 
fembles  a  complicated  machine  compofed  of  a  vaft 
number  of  parts,  congenial  indeed,  but  loofcly  con- 
neftcd  ;  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  a  fimple,  uni- 
form engine,  eafily  managed,  and  all  its  parts  proper- 
ly adjuited.  Let  us  now  fee  in  what  manner  the 
people  in  queftion  managed  their  monofyllabic  notes j 
lb  as  to  qualify  them  for  anfwering  all  the  purpofes  of 
fpeech. 

Though  the  number  of  words  in  the  Chincfe  lan- 
guage does  not  amount  to  above  1200  ;  yet  that  fmall 
number  of  vocables,  by  their  artificial  management,, 
is  fufficient  to  enable  them-  to  exprefs  themfelves  with; 
eafe  and  perfpicuity  upon  every  fubjcft.  Without 
multiplying  words,  the  fenfe  is  varied  almoft  in  infinitum- 
by  the  variety  of  the  accents,  inflexions,  tones,  afpi-- 
rations,  and  other  changes  of  the  voice  and  enuncia^ 
tion  f  tircumftaneea  which  make  thofe  who  do  not 
6  thoroughly 
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Chinefe  thorougliiy  underiland  the  language  frequently  mif- 
v.^."^"^^'  ^^^^  another,  Thia  will  appear  obvious 

by  an  example. 

The  word  teav  pronounced  flowly,  drawing  out  the 
V  and  railing  the  voice,  fignifics  a  /orj  or  majler.  If 
'  it  is  pronounced  with  an  even  tone,  lengthening  the 
it  fignities  a  hog.  When  it  is  pronouneed  quick  and 
lightly,  it  imports  a  kitchen.  If  it  be  pronounced  in  a 
ilrong  and  mafcullne  tone,  growing  weaker  towards 
the  end,  it  fignifics  a  cohrnn.  ^ 

By  the  fame  economy,  the  fyllable  /o,  according  to 
the  various  accents,  and  the  different  modes  of  pro- 
iiunciation,  has  eleven  different  fignifications.  It  fig- 
nifies  glafs,  to  botl^  to  minnow  rice,  ivl/e  or  liberal,  to 
prepare,  an  old  woman,  to  break  or  cleave,  inclined,  a 
very  little,  to  'water,  a  Jlave  or  captive.  From  thefe 
eJtamples,  and  from  almofl  numberlefs  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this 
language,  which  at  lirft  fight  appears  fo  poor  and 
confined,  in  confcquence  of  the  fmall  number  of  the 
monofyllables  of  which  it  is  compofed,  is  notwithftand- 
ing  very  copious,  rich,  and  cxpreflive. 

Again,  the  fame  word  jdiiied  to  various  others,  im- 
ports a  great  many  different  things  ;  /or  example  mou, 
when  alone,  fignifies  a  tree,  -wtod ;  but  when  joined 
■with  another  word,  it  has  many  other  fignifications. 
Mou  /(foo,  imports  "  «rood  prepared  for  building;*' 
inou  Ian,  is  "  bars,  or  wooden  grates mou  hioi  '*  a 
"box      mou  fang,  **  a  cheil  of  drawers      mou  tjiang, 

a  carpenter;"  nlou  eul,  "  a  luufhroom;"  mou  nu,  "  a 
fort  of  fnaall  orange  }'*  mou  Jing^  "  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter mou  mien,  "  cotton,"  &c.  Thift  word  may  be 
joined  to  fcveral  others,  and  has  as  many  different 
fignifications  as  it  has  different  combinations. 

Thus  the  Chinefe,  by  a  different  arrangement  of 
fheir  monofyllables,  can  compofe  a  rfegular  and  ele- 
gant difcourfe,  and  communicate  their  ideas  with  ener- 
gy and  precifion  ;  nay  even  with  gracefulnefs  and  pro- 
priety. In  thefe  qualities  they  are  not  excelled  either 
by  the  Europeans  or  Afiatics,  who  life  alphabetical 
letters.  In  fine,  the  Ghinefe  fo  naturally  didinguifh 
the  tones  of  the  fame  monofyllable,  that  they  com- 
prehend the  fenfe  of  it,  without  making  the  leafl  re- 
flexion on  the  Various  accents  by  which  it  is  det^r- 
mined. 

'  Confequcn-  howeverj  imagitie,  as  fome  authors 

Tceaof  thii  have  related,  that  thofc  people  cast  itt  fpeaking,  and 
Bicthod  on  make  a  fort  of  mufic  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  the 
fronuncia-       .  ^j^^fg  different  tones  ai^e  pronounced  focurioufly, 
^*"*         that  even  ftrarijjers  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  their  dif- 
ference even  in  the  province  of  Kiarig-han,  where  the 
accent  is  more  perfeft  than  in  any  other.   The  nature 
of  it  may  be  conceived  by  the  guttural  pronunciation 
in  the  Spanifh  lanjifHage,  and  by  tht  different  tones  that 
are  ufed  in  the  French  and  Italian :  thefe  tones  are 
almofl  imperceptible  ;  they  have,  however,  differeilt 
meaningSj  a  circumflarice  which  gave  rife  to  the  pro- 
verb, that  the  tone  is  all. 

If  the  finenefs  and  delicacy  of  their  tones  are  fuch 
as  to  be  fcarce  perceptible  to  a  flranger,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  they  do  not>!fc  high,  but  only  by  fmall  in- 
tervals ;  fo  that  the  mufic  of  their  language  mull 
fomewhat  referable  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is 
nicithin  a  fn^all  compafs,  but  nevevthelefs  of  great  va- 
riety of  netes.    Hence  it  will  follow,  that  ft  rangers 
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will  find  it  very  difficult,  if  hot  impolfiblc,  to  learn  ChJneft 
t!iis  language  ;  more  efpecially  if  they  have  not  a  de-  i-«'iffuag*4 
licate  ear  and  a  flexible  voiccj  and  alfo  much  praftice.  "~">r— *^ 
The  great  difference  then  between  the  Chinefe  and 
Greek  accehts  confifls  in  thisj  that  the  Greeks  had 
but  two  accents,  the  grave  and  acute,  diftinguifhed  by 
i  large  interval,  and  that  not  very  exaAly  marked  i 
for  the  icute,  though  it  never  riOes  above  a  fifth  high- 
er than  the  grave,  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower  according  to  the  voice 
of  the  fpeakef.  The  Chihefe  mufl  have  many  more  ac- 
cents, and  the  intervals  between  them  mufl  be  much 
fmaller,  and  much  more  carefull;^ marked;  for  otherwife 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  them.  At  the  famd 
time,  their  language  mufl  be  much  more  muflcal  than 
the  Creek,  aiid  perhaps  more  fo  than  any  language 
ought  to  be ;  but  this  becomes  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
pdfes  above-mentioned.  Du  Halde  is  pofitive,  that 
notwithflanding  the  perpetual  variation  of  accents  in 
the  Chinefe  tongue,  and  the  almdfl  imperceptible  in^ 
tervals  between  thefe  tones,  their  enunciation  does  not 
refemble  finging  :  many  people,  however,  who  havd 
refided  in  China,  are  equally  pofitive  that  the  tone 
with  which  they  uttei-  their  wurds  does  aftually  rei 
fcmble  c(7«//«!;- ;  and  this,  when  we  confider  the  almofi 
imperceptible  intervals  by  which  they  are  perpetually 
raifing  and  Idt^ering  the  tone  of  their  voice,  appears  id 
us  highly  probable. 

As  the  people  of  whofe  language  ate  treating  at 
prefent  communicate  a  variety  of  different  fignifica- 
tions to  their  monofyllabic  words  by  their  different 
acctntUation,  fo  they  employ  quantity  for  the  very- 
fame  purpefe.  By  lengthening  or  fhortening  thd 
vowels  of  their  wordsj  they  employ  them  to  fignify 
very  different  things.  The  fame  they  perform  by  gi- 
ving their  words  dirferent  afpirations,  as  likewife  by 
founding  them  with  different  degrees  of  roughnefs  and 
fmoothnefs ;  and  even  fometimes  by  the  different  mo- 
tion, poflurc,  cf  attitude,  with  which  their  enuncia- 
tion is  accompanied.  By  thefe  methods  of  diverfify- 
ing  their  ttionofyllables  (fays  Du  Halde),  they  make 
330  of  them  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  language,  and 
thefe  too  ilot  much  varied  in  their  termination  ;  fincc 
all  the  wdrds  in  that  language  either  terminate  with  a 
vowel  or  with  the  confonant  n,  fometimes  with  the 
confonant  g  annexed. 

From  this  account,  we  think  it  is  evident  that  the 
Chinefe,  by  a  wondierful  exertion  of  ingenuity,  doj 
by  different  tones  and  profodical  modifications,  by 
fheans  of  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  words,  all  in- 
variable f-adicals,  aftually  perform  all  that  the  mofl 
poHfhed  nations  have  been  able  to  atchieve  by  their 
compounds,  derivatives,  &c.  diverfified  by  dedenfions, 
conjugations,  and  flexions  of  every  kind  j  circum- 
ftances  which^  ih  our  opiniofl,  refled  the  greatcfl  ho- 
nour on  their  inventive  powers. 

With  refpeft  to  the  grammar  of  this  lariguage,  asGrammaf 
it  adtnJts  of  no  fiexionBj  all  their  wordis  being  indecli-  of  the  C*^- 
nable,  their  cafes  and  tenfes  ai-e  all  fofmed  by  parti- 
cles.  They  have  iio  idea  of  genders  ;  and  even  the 
difiindion  of  numbers;  which  in  almoft  all  other  lan- 
guages, even  the  moft  unimproved,  is  marked  by  a 
particular  word,  is  in  the  Chinefe  only  indicated  by  a 
particle.  They  have  only  the  three  fimple  tenfea^ 
namely,  the  paft,  prefent,  and  future;  and  for  want  of 

different 
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Chinefe   different  terminations,  the  fame  word  ftands  either  for 
Language,  ^^le  verb  or  the  verbal  fubftantive,  the  acljeaive  or  the 
fubftantive  derived  from  it,  according  to  its  pofitlon  in 
the  fentence. 

The  Chinefe  I-'.ng'uage  beingf  eompofed  of  monofyl- 
lablea,  and  thefe  indeclinable,  can  fcaroe  be  reduced  to 
grammatical  rules  :  we  fhall,  however,  attempt  to  lay 
before  our  readers  as  much  of  the  texture  of  that  An- 
gular dialeft  as  may  enable  them  to  form  fnme  vague 
idea  of  its  genius  and  conftitution.  We  fiiall  begin 
with  the  letters,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  remain- 
ing parts  as  they  naturally  fucceed  each  other. 

The  art  of  joininef  the  Chinefe  monofyllables  toge- 
ther is  extremely  difficult,  and  requires  a  very  long  and 
laborious  courfe  ©f  ftudy.  As  they  have  only  figures 
by  which  they  can  exprefs  their  thoughts,  and  have  no 
accents  in  writing  to  vary  the  pronunciation,  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  as  many  different  figures  or  charac- 
ters as  there  are  different  tones,  which  give  fo  many 
different  fignifications  to  the  fame  word.  BefiJes,  fome 
fingle  chara<fters  fi3;nify  two  or  three  wordj,  and  fome- 
times  even  a  whole  period.  •  For  example,  to  write 
thefe  words,  good  morroiv,  Sir,  inftead  of  joining  the 
charafters  which  fignify  good  and  morronv  with  that 
of  Sir,  a  different  charafter  muff  be  ufed,  and  this  cha- 
rafter  alone  expreffes  thefe  three  words'.  This  cir- 
cumftance  greatly  contributes  to  multiply  the  Chinefe 
charafters. 

This  method  of  jeining  the  monofyllables  is  indeed 
fufficient  for  writing  fo  as  to  be  underftood  ;  but  it  is 
deemed  trifling,  and  is  ufed  only  by  the  vulgar.  The 
ftyle  that  is  employed,  in  or-der  to  fhine  in  compofi- 
tion,  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ufed  in  con- 
verfation,  though  the  words  are  in  reality  the  fame. 
In  writings  of  that  fpecies,  a  man  of  letters  muff  ufe 
more  elegant  phrafes,  more  lofty  expreflions,  and  the 
whole  rauft  be  dignified  with  tropes  and  figures  which 
are  not  in  general  ufe,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapt- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  in  queftion.  The  cha- 
mbers of  Cochin  china,  of  Tong-king,  of  Japan,  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Chinefe,  and  fignify  the 
fame  things  ;  though,  in  fpeaking,  thefe  nations  do  not 
exprefs  thcmfelves  in  the  fame  manner :  of  confe- 
quence  the  language  of  converfation  is  very  different, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  underftand  each  other;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  underftand  each  other's  written 
language,  and  ufe  all  their  books  in  common. 

The  learned  muft  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the 
charadters  that  are  employed  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  but  muft  alfo  underftand  their  various  combina- 
tions, and  the  numerous  and  multiform  difpofitions  and 
arrangements  which  of  feveral  fimple  ftrokes  make  the 
compound  charaftera.  The  number  of  their  charac- 
ters amounts  to  80, coo  ;  and  the  man  wh©  knows  the 
greateft  number  of  them  is  of  courfe  the  moft  learned. 
From  this  circumftancc  we  may  conclude,  that  many 
years  muft  be  employed  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
fiich  a  prodigious  number  of  characters,  to  diftinguifti 
them  when  they  are  compounded,  and  to  remember 
their  ftiape  and  import.  After  all,  a  perfon  who  un- 
derftands  10,000  charaftcrs  may  exprefs  himfelf  with 
tolerable  propriety  in  this  language,  and  may  be  able 
to  read  and  underftand  a  great  number  of  books.  The 
generality  of  their  learned  men  do  not  underftand  above 
i5-,-0GO  or  20,000,  and  few  of  their  doctors  have  at- 
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tained  to  the  knowledge  of  above  40,000.    This  pro.  Ghinefc 
digious  number  of  chara6le:S  is  collefted  in  their  great  ^^'^g"^g^^ 
vocabulary  called  Hai-pien.    They  have  radical  letters,  ' 
which  fhow  the  origin  of  words,  and  enable  them  to  find 
©ut  thofe  which  are  derived  from  them:  for  inftance,  the 
chambers  of  mountains,  of  trees,  man,  the  earth,, of  a 
horfe,  under  which  muft  be  fought  all  that  belongs  to 
mountains,  trees,  man,  &c.    In  this  fearch  one  muft 
learn ^o  diftinguifti  in  every  word  thofe  ftrokes  or  fi- 
gures which  are  above,  beneath,  on  the  fides,  or  in  the 
body  of  the  radical  figure. 

Clemens  Alexandrlnus  (fee  Seftion  Chaldean,  &«.) 
informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  employed  three  forts 
of  chara6ters :  The  firft  was  called  the  epijlolary,  which 
was  ufed  in  writing  letters  ;  the  fecond  was  denomi- 
nated /acred,  and  pecuHar  to  the  facerdotal  order ;  the 
laft  hieroglyphical,  which  was  appropriated  to  monu- 
mental infcriptions  and  other  public  memorials.  This 
mode  of  reprefentation  was  twofold:  one,  and  the 
moft  fimple,  was  performed  by  defer ibing  the  pidlure 
of  the  objeft  which  they  intended  to  reprefent,  or  at 
leaft  one  that  refembled  it  pretty  nearly ;  as  when  they 
exhibited  the  fun  by  a  circle  and  the  moon  by  a  cre- 
fcent  :  the  other  was  properly  fymbolic ;  as  when 
they  marked  eternity  by  a  ferpent  with  his  tail  in  his 
mouth,  the  air  by  a  man  clothed  in  an  azure  robe 
ftudded  with  ftarp,  &c. 

The  Chinefe,  in  all  probability,  had  the  fame  variety 
of  charadters.  In  the  beginning  of  their  monarchy, 
they  communicated  their  ideas  by  drawing  on  paper 
the  images  of  the  objeds  they  intended  to  exprefs  ; 
that  is,  they  drew  the  figure  of  a  bird,  a  mountain,  a 
tree,  waving  lines,  to  indicate  birds,  mountains,  fo- 
refts,  rivers,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  an  Infinite  number  of  ideas  to 
be  communicated,  whofe  objefts  do  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  fenfes;  fuch  as  the  foul,  the  thoughts,- 
the  paffions,  beauty,  deformity,  virtues,  vices,  the  ac- 
tions of  men  and  other  animals,  &c.  This  inconve- 
nience obliged  them  to  alter  their  original  mode  of 
writing,  which  was  too  confined  to  anfwer  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  to  introduce  charafters  of  a  more  fimple  na- 
ture, and  to  invent  others  to  exprefs  thofe  things  which 
are  the  objects  of  our  fenfes. 


Thefe  modern  charadcrs  are,  however,  truly  hiero-An"^ 


glyphical,  fince  they  are  compofed  of  fimple  letters '^ierogly 
which  retain  the  fignificatlon  of  the  primitive  charac-P*^^^^^ 
ters.  The  original  charaAer  for  the  fun  was  a  circle, 
thus  0  ;  this  they  called  ga  :  They  now  reprefent 
that  luminary  by  the  figure  Q,  to  which  they  ftlll 
give  the  original  name.  But  human  inftitutions  ha- 
ving annexed  to  thefe  laft  framed  charafters  the  very 
fame  ideas  indicated  by  the  original  ones,  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that  every  Chinefe  letter  is  adually  fignlfi- 
cant,  and  that  it  ftill  retains  its  figaificancy,  though 
connefted  with  others.  Accordingly  the  word  tfai, 
which  imports  "  misfortune,  calamity,"  is  compofed 
of  the  letter  mien  "ahoufe,"  and  the  letter "  fire;" 
fo  that  the  fymbolical  charafter  for  misfortune  is  the 
figure  of  a  houfe  on  fire.  The  Chinefe  charaAers, 
then,  are  not  fimple  letters  without  any  fignificatlon, 
like  thofe  ef  the  Europeans  and  other  Afiatics ;  but 
when  they  are  joined  together,  they  are  fo  many  hie- 
roglyphics, which  form  images  and  exprefs  thoughts. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  original  charaders  of  the  Chi- 
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nefe  were  real  piAures  (fee  Seflion  of  the  Egyptian 
language)  ;  the  next  imprcivensent  was  the  fymholical 
charafter;  the  third  and  laft  ftage  is  the  preftnt  mode, 
in  which  artificial  figns  have  been  fabricated,  in  order 
to  reprefent  fach  thoughts  or  ideas  as  could  not  be  re- 
prefented  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  above  de- 
fcrilDed.  Da  Halde,  Vol.  II.  p.  400,  et  feq.  has  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  rules  for  pronouncing  the  Chinefe  vowels 
and  confonants ;  a  piece  of  information  which,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  of  little  confequence  to  our  read- 
ers, and  which  we  fliall  therefore  pafs  over,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  account  of  their  grammar.  As 
the  whole  language  is  compofed  of  raonofyllables,  and 
thefe  indeclinable,  its  grammatical  ftrufture  mull  be 
fimple  and  obvious  :  we  (hall  only  meniion  what  to  us 
appears  finc,ular  and  important. 

In  the  Chinefe  language  theie  is  no  diverfity  of  een- 
ders  or  cafes,  and  of  confequence  no  declenfions.  Very 
often  the  noun  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  verb; 
and  the  f^me  word  which  in  one  fituatlon  is  a  fubftan- 
tive,  in  another  may  become  an  adjedlive,  and  even  a 
verb. 

The  adjeftive  always  goes  before  the  fubftantivc  ; 
but  if  it  follows  it,  it  becomes  a  fubftantive. 

The  cafes  and  numbers  are  known  only  by  the  com- 
pbfition;  The  plural  number  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
particle,  metif  which  is  common  to  all  nouns  ;  but 
when  the  noun  is  preceded  by  fome  word  that  figni- 
fies  number,  the  particle  tneri  is  not  annexed. 

The  Chinefe  genitive,  both  fingular  and  plural,  when 
It  comes  after  nouns,  is  often  made  by  ii  ;  and  there  is 
no  other  cafe  in  that  language.  The  fame  particle  is 
fometimes  placed  after  pronouns,  as  if  they  were  deri- 
vatives. 

The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  the 
particle  keng,  which  is  always  fet  before  the  noun,  and 
iignilies  muck.  The  particle  to  is  fometimes  ufed,  which 
likewife  imports  triuch. 

The  Chinefe  have  only  three  perfonal  pronouns, 
nqo  I,"  nt  '« thou,"  and  ta  "he:"  thefe  become  plu- 
ral by  adding  the  fyllable  men.  They  are  made  pof- 
feffive  by  adding  the  fyllable      as  nqo  ti  "mine,"  n't  ti 

thine,"  ta  ti  "  his."  The  patronymics  arc  form- 
ed by  putting  the  name  of  the  city,  country,  &c.  after 
the  pronoun  :  chon  is  the  pronoun-relative  who,  luhaty 
•which, 

Chinefe  verbs  have  only  three  tenfes,  the  preter- 
perfeft,  the  prefent,  and  the  future.  When  there  13 
no  particle  added  to  the  verb,  it  is  the  prefent :  the 
preterperfeA  is  msde  by  adding  the  particle  leao  : 
to  dittingulfh  the  future  tcnfc  they  ufe  the  particle 
f/iang  or  hoei ;  and  thefe  are  all  the  varieties  incident 
to  their  verbs. 

The  Chinefe  language  has  no  words  that  are  pro- 
perly adverbs  ;  they  only  become  fo  by  cuftom,  or  by 
the  place  they  pofTcfs  in  difcourfe.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  feveral  words  to  exprefs  the  adverbs 
of  other  languages :  they  have  none  that  are  demon- 
ftrative,  or  proper  for  calling  or  exhorting;  but  in  their 
Head  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  nouns  and  verbs. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  wifli  to  know  the  Chinefe 
numerals ;  and  may  imagine  that  they  bear  a  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  the  European  or  other  Afiatic  dia- 
leAa.    In  this,  howeverj  they  will  be  difappointed. 
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and  c'.s  follows ; 

r 

One 

Eut 

Two 

Snn 

Three 

Sace 

Four 

Ou 

Five 

I.ou 

8ix 

Seven 

Fo 

Eight 

Kiecu 

Nine 

Che 

Ten 

Che  y 

Eleven 

Eut  che 

Twelve 

San  che 

Thirteen 

Pe 

One  hundred 

Eut  pe 

1  WO  hundred 

2'  tfun 

One  thoufsnd 

T  ouan 

Ten  thoufand 

Che  ouan 

Twenty  thoufand 

Eut  ouan 

One  hundred  thoufand 

Che  ouan 

Two  hundred  thoufand 

T  pe  ouan 

One  million. 
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There  are  a  great  many  particles  proper  to  numbers 
In  the  Chinefe  language  :  they  are  frequently  ufed, 
and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  it  ;  for  every  numeral  has  a 
particle  importing  the  objeft  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Thus  CO  is  ufed  for  man,  and  co  for  a  woman,  &c. 
hoei  is  ufed  for  illuftrious  men  ;  tche  or  tchi  is  ufed  for 
(hips,  dogs,  hens ;  mey  is  ufed  for  pearls  and  precious 
things  ;  pen  is  ufed  for  books  ;  teng  is  appropriated  to 
oxen  and  cows ;  too  is  ufed  for  letters  and  little  bun- 
dles of  paper ;  00  is  em.ployed  for  corn  and  pulfe. 
Thofe  dillinclions  indicate  a  language  manufaftured  on 
purpofc  to  be  employed  by  people  who  were  too  high 
and  too  haughty  to  converfe  with  the  vulgar. 

The  ftyle  of  the  Chinefe,  in  their  elaborate  compo- style  of  tha 
fitions,  is  myfterious,  concife,  and  allegorical,  after  Chinefe 
the  eaftern  manner.  It  is  often  obfcure  to  thofe  who 
do  not  uaderftand  the  language  thoroughly  ;  and  it 
requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  fldll  to  avoid  raiflakea 
In  reading  an  author  of  elegance  and  fublimity.  Their 
writers  exprefs  a  great  deal  in  few  words  ;  and  their 
expreffions  are  lively,  full  of  fpirit,  intermingled  with 
bold  comparifons  and  lofty  metaphors.  They  affefl  to 
Infert  in  their  compofitioHS  many  fentences  borrowed 
from  their  five  canonical  books  ;  and  as  they  compare 
their  books  to  piAures,  fo  they  liken  thefe  quotations 
to  the  five  principal  colours  employed  in  painting;  and 
in  this  their  eloquence  chiefly  confifts. 

They  prefer  a  beautiful  charafter  to  the  moft  finlfh- 
ed  picture  ;  and  nothing  Is  more  common  than  to  fee 
a  fingle  page  covered  with  old  charaAers,  If  they  hap- 
pen to  be  fair  and  elegant,  fold  at  a  very  high  price. 
They  honour  their  charatlers  in  the  moll  common 
books  ;  and  when  they  happen  to  light  by  chance  up- 
on a  printed  leaf,  they  gather  It  up  with  the  greateft 
care  and  refpefl. 

In  China  there  are  three  varieties  of  language ;  that 
of  the  common  people,  that  of  the  people  of  fafhion, 
and  that  employed  In  writing  books.  Though  the 
firll  Is  not  fo  elegant  as  either  of  the  other  two.  It  Is 
not  however  Inferior  to  our  European  languages  j 
though  thofe  who  are  but  fuperficially  acquainted  with  . 
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efe  the  Chlnefe  may,  in  hOi,  imagine  it  uncouth  and  bar- 
barous.  This  low  and  rude  language  is  pronounced 
and  written  many  different  ways,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe  in  other  countries. 

But  a  more  polilhed>  and  at  the  fame  time  a  much 
more  energetic,  language,  is  employed  in  an  almoft  in- 
finite number  of  novels  ;  fome  perhaps  true,  but  many 
more  the  vehicles  of  fidllon.  Thefc  are  replete  with 
lively  defcriptions,  charafters  highly  fmifhed,  morality, 
variety,  wit,  and  vivacity,  in  fiich  a  degree  as  to  equal 
in  purity  and  politenefa  the  moll  celebrated  authors  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  language  of  the  Mandarines ; 
and  though  exquifitely  beautiful  in  its  kind,  was  ftill 
inferior  to  the  language  of  books.  This  laft  might  be 
ftyled  the  hyperfublime  ;  and  of  this  there  are  fever al 
degrees  and  intervals  before  an  author  can  arrive  at 
what  they  call  the  language  of  the  kings.  This  mode 
of  writing  cannot  be  well  underftood  without  looking 
upon  the  letters;  but  when  underftood,  it  appears  eafy 
and  flowing.  Each  thought  is  generally  exprcffed  in 
four  or  fix  characters  :  nbthing  occurs  that  cm  offend 
the  niceft  ear  ;  and  the  variety  of  the  accents  with 
which  it  is  pronounced  produces  a  foft  and  harmonious 
found. 

The  difference  between  the  king  and  their  other 
books  confifts  in  the  difference  of  the  fubjefts  upon 
which  they  are  written.  Thofe  of  the  former  are 
always  grand  and  fublime,  and  of  courfe  the  ftyle 
h  noble  and  elevated  :  thofe  of  the  latter  approach 
nearer  to  the  common  affairs  and  events  of  life,  and 
are  of  confequence  detailed  in  tUe  Mandarin  tongue. 
In  writing  on  fublime  fubjefts  no  punftuations  are 
ufed.  As  thefe  compofitions  are  intended  for  the 
learned  only,  the  author  leaves  to  the  reader  to  de- 
termine where  the  fenfe  is  complete  ;  and  thofe  who 
are  well  flcilled  in  the  language  readily  find  it  out. 

The  copioufnefs  of  the  Chinefe  languaije  is  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  the  multitude  of  its  charaflers. 
It  is  likewife  occafioned,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  their  fignification,  as  alfo  hy  the  artificial 
method  of  their  conjunftion,  which  is  performed  moft 
commonly  by  uniting  them  two  and  two,  frequently 
three  and  three,  and  fometimes  four  and  four. 

Their  books  are  very  numerous  and  bulky,  and  of 
courfe  exceedingly  cumbrous.  A  di6lionary  of  their 
language  was  compiled  in  this  century.  It  confifled  of 
95  large  volumes.  An  appendix  was  annexed  of  25  vo- 
lumes. Their  other  books  are  voluminous  in  propor- 
tion. The  Chinefe,  one  may  fay,  are  a  nation  of 
learned  men.  Few  people  of  rank  negleft  the  belles 
lettres ;  for  ignorance  in  a  njan  of  any  degree  of 
eminence  is  deemed  an  indeliblvi  ftain  on  his  charac- 
ter. 

For  their  manner  of  writing,  the  implements  with 
which  they  write,  and  the  materials  upon  which  they 
draw  their  charafters,  we  muft  remit  oiu-  readers  to 
the  article  Writing.  It  would,  we  beheve,  afford  our 
readers  fome  pleafure,  could  we  difcover  and  explain 
the  reufons  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Chi- 
nefe from  adopting  the  letters  employed  from  time  im- 
memorial hy  the  other  nations  of  Eilrope  and  Afia. 

The  Chinefe  have  ever  looked  upon  themfelvcs  as 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  In  ancient 
times  they  entertained  fuch  contemptible  notions  of 
fdreigners,  that  they  fcorned  to  have  any  further  com- 
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merce  with  them  than  to  receive  their  homaf^e.    They  Chinefe 
were  indeed^  at  a  very  early  period,  highly  reve.-ed  ^^"g*'agg» 
by  the  Indi.^ns,  Perfims,  and  Tartars.     In  confe-  ' 
quence  of  this  veneration,  they  looked  upon  them- obftacles 
fclves  as  the  favourites  of  heaven.    They  imagined  to  their  ini' 
they  were  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in  P|'o^'.^"^'^"t 
a  kind  of  paradife,  in  owler  to  give  laws  to  the  reft  of  a'nd  litera- 
mankind.    Other  men  they  looked  upon  with  con- ture. 
tempt  and  difdain,  and  deemed  them  deformed  in  body 
and  defeftive  in  mind,  caft  out  into  the  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  world  as  the  drofs  and  refufc  of  nature. 
They  boafted  that  themfelves  only  !iad  received  from 
God  rational  fouls  and  beautiful  bodies,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  being  fovertigns  of  the  fpecies. 

Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  Chinefe ;  and  with 
fuvh  fentiments  it  is  by  no  means  furprifing  that  their 
improvements  in  language^  in  'wrltingy  and  other  appen- 
dages of  the  belles  lettres,  have  not  been  proportioned 
to  their  progrefs  in  mechanics.  When  people  are  once 
fully  perfuaded  that  they  have  already  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  perfeftion,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  fic  down 
contented,  and  folace  themfelves  with  the  idea  of  their 
own  fuperior  attainments.  The  Chinefe  had  early  en- 
tertained  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority  ■ 
to  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  imagined  that 
they  had  already  carried  their  inventions  to  the  neplus 
ultra  of  perfeftion  ;  the  confequence  was,  that  they 
could  make  no  exertions  to  carry  them  higher. 

The  Chinefe,  for  the  fpace  of  3000  years,  had  al- 
moft no  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  This- 
was  the  confequence  of  their  infulated  fituatlon. — 
They,  of  courfe,  compared  themfelves  with  themfelves  ; 
and  finding  that  they  excelled  all  their  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, they  readily  entertained  an  opinion  that  they 
excelled  all  the  reft  of  mankind  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion. This  conceit  at  once  ftifled  the  emotions  of 
ambition,  and  deprived  them  of  all  opportunities  of 
learning  what  was  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  the 
worU. 

They  defplfed  every  other  nation.  People  are  little 
difpofed  to  imicate  thofe  whom  they  defpife;  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  one  reafon  why  they  are  at 
this  day  fo  averfe  from  adopting  the  European  inven- 
tions. 

A  fuperftitlous  attachment  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
ancients,  is  the  general  charafter  of  the  Afiatic  nations. 
This  is  evidently  a  kind  of  diacritical  feature  among 
the  Chinefe.  The  inftitutions  of  Fohi  are  looked  up 
to  among  thena  with  equal  veneration  as  thofe  of 
Thoth  were  among  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  lat- 
ter, there  was  a  law  which  made  it  cipital  to  intro- 
duce any  innovation  into  the  mulic,  painting,  or  fta- 
tuary  art,  inflituted  by  that  legiflator.  We  hear  of 
no  fuch  law  among  the  former  ;  but  cuftom  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  that  invariably,  for  a  fpace  of  3000  years, 
might  operate  as  forcibly  among  them  as  a  pofitive 
law  did  among  the  people  firft  mentioned.  An  at- 
tachment to  ancient  cuftoms  is  often  more  powerful 
and  more  coercive  than  any  law  that  can  be  promul- 
gated and  enforced  by  mere  human«authority.  Thefe 
reafons,  we  think,  may  be  affigned  as  the  impedimenta 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chinefe  in  the  belles  lettres, 
and  perhaps  in  the  cultivation  of  the  other  fcicnccs. 

Though  the  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  cbnfeffedly 
diffeient  from  all  the  other  known  languages  in  its 
3X2  cbah 
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charafter  and  cbnftrufilon,  it  contains,  however,  a 
great  number  of  words  evidently  of  the  fame  origin 
with  thofe  which  occur  in  other  riialefts,  ufed  by  peo- 
ple who,  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
could  never  have  been  connefted  with  that  remote 
country.  A  few  of  thofe  we  fhall  produce  before  we 
conclude  this  fedion.  We  ftiall  begin  with  the  im- 
port of  the  name  China. 

China,  or,  as  the  orientals  write  it,  Sin,  is  perhaps 
the  'LzX.mfmusy  "  the  bof^ra,  the  heart,  the  middle." 
The  Chinefe  adually  imagine  that  their  country  is 
fituated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  earth,  and  of  con- 
fequence  call  it  Cham,  «  the  middle,  the  heart a  de- 
nomination which  exaftly  fuita  their  opinion. 

Tu,  in  Chinefe,  intimates  every  thing  that  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes,  every  thing  that 
lirikes  the  fight ;  in  Latin,  tueor. 

Ta,  a  table,  a  plank,  a  hgure  that  renders  every 
thing  fenfible  :  2.  To  fee,  to  look  upon,  to  appear ; 
Greek  -^a"  Ta»u,  whence  m^a,  tendo. 

Tue,  to  examine  attentively,  to  infpe(9h  carefully. 
Tut,  the  mod  apparent,  chief,  principal,  firll ;  2. 
Xiightning,  thunder. 

Teu,  a  fign  by  which  to  know  one,  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment. All  thefe  ideas  are  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  m,  thu,fignum,  which  we  believe  has  produced 
the  Egyptian  theuth,  the  god  or  godlike  man  who  in- 
vented letters,  geometry,  mufic,  aftronomy,  &c. 

a  dye,  a  theatre ;  Greek  of  old  ®'«,--^,  then 
&tct9fj.ai,  <t  to  fee,  to  look." 

Tarn,  Latin  tantum.,  *'  fo  much." 
Tan,  land,  country,  region,  a  fyllable  annexed  to 
the  end  of  a  great  number  of  words.  Aqui  tan,  Aqui- 
tania,  "  a  land  of  water;"  Mauri  tan,  Mauritania,  '*  the 
land  of  the  Moors."  The  orientals  prefix  s,  whence 
Farftjlan,  Farjiftan,  *'  the  land  or  country  of  the  Per- 
fians;"  Chi//I  Jian,  Chujijian,  "  the  country  of  Chuz;" 
Turque Jian,  Turquejlan,  "  the  land  of  the  Turks." 

Ti,  a  chief,  an  emperor,  a  title  of  dignity ;  whence 
the  Greek  T<u«<  to  honour;"  hence,  too,  the  word  di, 
**  bright,  glorious;"  whence  A.f  «*  Jupiter,  "  A;of  »<  di- 
vine ;"  the  Latin  Dins,  now  Deus,  "  God",  and  Di- 
vus,  with  the  digamma  JEolicum  inferted  ;  the  Cel- 
tic Dhia,  &c.  It  fignified  originally  «<  bright,  glo- 
rious," and  was  an  epithet  of  the  Sun. 
Turn,  Latin  tumeo,  *'  to  fwell." 
Lhen,  "  to  love  ;"  Hebrew  a"?,  kh,  "  the  heart ;" 
Latin,  lilet.  This  word  pervades  all  the  dialefts  of 
the  Gothic  tongue,  ftill  retaining  either  the  fame  or  a 
nearly  analogous  fignihcation. 

Lt,  "  letters  ;"  Latin,  lino,  **  to  daub,"  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  aflually  do  in  forming  their  letters. 

Lo,  "  to  contain,  that  which  contains  j"  Celtic, 
log;  French,  hgcy  logis,  loger. 

Linif  *•  a  rule;"  hence  Latin,  linea,  "  a  line." 
Su,  "with  ;"  Greek,  c-x>.,  «  with;"  CtXtiCt  cyny  cym ; 
whence  Latin,  cum,  con^  &c. 

Xinit  ««  very  high,  elevated,  facrcd,  perfeft ;"  La- 
tin, eximiut. 

Sin,  **  the  heart ;"  Perfian,  Siuy  «*  the  heart." 

Sien,  "  chief,  firft ;"  Celtic,  can^  cean,  /an,  «  the 
head  ;"  metaphorically,  the  chief,  the  firft,  the  prin- 
cipal;  Thibet,  *^/en,  or  hn,  <'  great,  elevated  i"  A- 
ssihk,/ame,  '*  to  be  elevated  or  raifcd." 
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Sm,  or  Smg,  *'  a  conttellatlon,  a  ftar,  an  element;" 
Hebrew, JJjetn  ;  Greek,  <r«Knov,  <r«,«a  .  L^tin,JgHum.' 

Sie,  "a  man  of  learning;"  Goth.  Sax.  Engf.  '<  fee; 
to  fee,  feer."  * 

Cem,  «'  a  prieft  ;"  Hebr.  cohen  ;  Syr.  con  ;  Egypt. 
can,  cun. 

^in,  «  a  king  ;  Celtic,  len,  kend,  "  head,  chief;" 
Gothic,  koanig;  Germ.  Flem.  Eng.  king,  alfo  queen. 

Huy  "a  door;"  Goth.  Germ.  Engl,  hus,  haufen, 
houje.  '  ~ 

Mm,  «  a  river;"  Welch,  men,  «  the  water  of  a  ri- 
ver  ;"  Latin,  mano,  «'  to  How,"  and  perhaps  amoenus^ 
*'  pleafant." 

Hen,  ♦«  hatred;"  Greek,  a<v=f  ««  cruel,  horrible,  odi- 

OU3." 

Kiven,  "  a  dog  ;"  Greek  xtxav, 

Fen,  «  beauty;"  Latin,  Fenus,  venujias ;  Iceland. 
Swed.  'wen,  **  pleafant;"  Scotch,  nvinfome. 

Han,  «  the  foul,  breath  ;"  Greek,  *";^«f  ;  Latin, 
anima,  animus. 

To  thefe  inftances  of  the  analogy  between  the  Chi- 
nefe language  and  thofe  of  the  other  people  of  Afia 
and  Europe  many  more  might  be  added  ;  but  the 
preceding,  it  is  hoped,  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen,  which 
18  all  that  can  be  expedted  from  an  inquiry  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  prefent. 


Sect.  VII.    Of  the  Greek  Language. 


Before  we  enter  upon  the  confideraiion  of  the  ef-  oHgin  of 
fential  and  conltituent  parts  of  this  noble  language,  the  Greeks,, 
we  murt  beg  leave  to  fettle  a  few  preliminaries,  which, 
we  truft,  will  ferve  to  throw  feme  light  upon  many 
points  which  may  come  under  confideration  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  difquifition. 

The  Greeks,  according  to  the  mod  authentic  ac- 
counts, were  defcended  of  Javan  or  Jon,  the  fourth 
fon  of  Japhet,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 
The  Sciiptures  of  old,  and  all  the  orientals  to  this 
day,  call  the  Greeks  Jonim,  or  Jaunam,  or  Javenoth. 
We  have  alreasly  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  Hebrew  language,  that  only  a 
few  of  the  defcf  ndants  of  Ham,  and  the  moft  profii- 
gate  of  the  pofterity  of  Shem  and  Japhet,  were  con- 
cerned in  building  the  tower  of  Babel.  We  fhall  not 
now  rcfunrie  the  arguments  thencoileded  in  fupport  of 
that  pofition  ;  but  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  charac- 
ter of  that  branch  of  the  pofterity  of  Javan  which  in- 
habited Greece  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 

At  what  period  the  colonifts  arrived  in  thefe  p.irt* 
cannot  be  certainly  determined  ;  nor  is  it  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  queftion  before  us.  That  they  car- 
ried along  with  them  into  their  new  fettlements  the 
language  of  Noah  and  his  family,  is,  we  think,  a  point 
that  cannot  be  controverted.  We  have  endeavoured, 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew,  or  at  leaft  one  or  other  of 
its  fifter-dialeds,  was  the  primaeval  language  of  man- 
kind. The  Hebrew,  then,  or  one  of  its  cognate 
branches,  was  the  original  dialed  of  the  Jonim  or  ' 
Greeks. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  before  thefe  people  make  their 
appearance  in  profane  hifliory,  their  language  deviates 
very  widely  from  this  original  archetype.    By  what 
means,  at  what  period,  and  in  what  length  of  time 
7  thia 
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this  change  was  introducecJ,  is,  we  believe,  a  matter 
•  not  eafy  to  be  elucidated.    That  it  was  progrcffive,  is 
abundantly  certain  both  from  the  rules  of  analogy  and 
reafon. 

The  colonies,  which  traverfed  a  larj^e  tra&.  of  coun- 
try 'l)efore  they  arrived  at  their  deftined  fettlements, 
mu!l  have  ftruggled  with  numberlefs  difficulties  in  the 
courfe  of  their  peregrinations.  The  earth,  during  the 
periods  which  immediately  fucceeded  the  univerfal  de- 
luge, iniift  have  been  covered  with  forefts,  interfered 
with  fwamps,  lakes,  rivers,  and  numberlefs  other  im- 
pediments. As  the  neceffaries,  and  a  few  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  will  always  engrofs  the  firft  cares  of 
mankind,  the  procuring  of  thefe  comforts  will,  of 
neceffif.y,  exclude  all  ccmcern  about  arts  and  fciences 
which  are  unconnefted  with  thefe  purfuits.  Hence 
we  think  it  probable,  that  mofl:  of  thofe  colonies 
which  migrated  to  a  very  great  diftance  from  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
original  feat  of  mankind,  in  a  great  meafure  neglefted 
the  praftice  of  the  polite  but  unnecelTary  modes  of  ci- 
vilization which  their  anceftors  were  acquainted  with, 
and  praftiftd  before  the  era  of  their  migration.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  thofe  nations  which  continued  to  refide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  centre  of  civilization^ 
always  appear  in  a  cultivated  ftate ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time, the colonifts  who  I'emovedtoa  confi  Jerable  diftance 
appear  to  have  funk  into  barburifn,  at  a  period  more 

.  early  than  the  annals  of  profane  hiftory  can  reach.— 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  fituation  of  the  primaiy 
inhabita  ts  of  Greece.  Their  own  hiftorians,  the 
moft  partial  to  their  own  countrymen  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  exhibit  a  very  unpromifing  pidlure  of  their 
carheft  progenitors.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  delineating 
the  charafter  of  the  original  men,  we  believe  flietch- 
es  his  draught  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece  J^. 
He  reprefents  them  aa  abfolute  favages,  going  out 
in  fniall  parties  to  make  war  upon  the  wild  beafts  of  the 
field,  which  (according  to  him)  kept  them  in  conti- 
nual alarm.  "  Ncceffity  obliged  them  to  band  toge- 
ther for  their  mutual  fecurity  ;  they  had  not  fagacity 
enough  to  diftinguilh  between  the  wholefome  and  pci- 
fonous  vegetables  ;  nor  had  they  fl<ill  enough  to  lay 
up  and  preftrve  the  fruits  of  autumn  for  their  fubfift- 
encc  during  the  winter."  The  fcholiaft  on  Pindar 
defcribes  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pelopon. 

,  nefus  in  the  following  manner  ||.  *'  Now  fomc  have 
affirmed  that  the  nymphs,  who  officiated  in  perform- 
ing the  facred  rites,  were  called  Meliff^,  Of  thefe 
Mnafeas  of  Patara  gives  the  following  account.  They 
prevailed  upon  men  to  relinquifti  the  abominable  prac- 
tice of  eating  raw  flefh  torn  from  living  animtls,  and 
perfuaded  them  <to  ufe  the  fruits  of  trees  for  food. — 
MelifTa,  one  of  them,  having  difcovered  bee  hives,  ate 

."^of  the  honey-combs,  mingled  the  honey  with  water 
for  drink,  and  tnught  the  other  nymphs  to  ufe  the 
fame  beverage.  She  called  bees  Mtx.trtreci  Md'Jfe,  from 
her  own  name,  and  bellowed  much  earc  on  the  ma- 
nagement of.them. 

"  Thefe  things  (fays  he)  happened  in  Peloponne- 
fus;  nor  is  the  temple  of  Ceres  honoured  without 
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nymphs,  becaufe  they  firft  pointed  out  the  mode  of  Greek 
living  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  barbarous  praftice  of  feeding  on  human  flelh.  The 
fame  hidies,  too,  from  a  fenfe  of  decency,  invented  g;'.r- 
ments  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.''' 

Hecatasus  the  Milefian,  treating  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefians,  ^affirms  *,  "that  before  the  arrival  of  the  * 
Hellenes,  a  race  of  barbarians  inhabited  that  region  7* 
and  that  almoft  all  Greece  was,  in  ancient  times,  in- 
habited by  barbarians  f.    In  the  earliefl  times  (fays  f" h^*- 
Paufanias)  (o)  barbarians  inhabited  moft  part  of  the 
country  called  Hellas.''*    The  original  Greeks,  if  we 
may  believe  an  author  of  deep  refearch  and  fuperior 
ingenuity  "I,  were  ftrangers  to  all  the  mod  ufeful  inven-  \  Pl'm.  NaU 
tions  of  life.  Even  the  ufe  of  fire  was  unknown  till  it  was  ^'A 
found  out  and  communicated  by  Prometheus,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  civilizers  of  man- 
kind     Hence  jEfchylus  jj,  introduces  Prometheus  |]  Prowf** 
commemorating  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  vcrfe  44.1. 
upon  mankind  by  his  inventious,  in  a  ftrain  that  ia- 
dicates  the  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  world  prior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  fiourifhed.     For  the  entertaimeiit  of 
our  readers,  we  fhall  tranflate  as  much  of  that  paflage 
as  fuits  our  prefent  purpofe. 

 "  Of  the  human  race 


Now  hear  the  tale,  how  foolifh  erft  they  were : 
I  taught  them  thought  and  exercife  ©f  reafon  ; 
If  aught  they  faw  before,  they  faw  in  vain. 
Hearing,  they  heard  not ;  all  was  fhapelefs  dreams- 
For  a  long  fpace  of  time,  at  random  mixt 
In  wild  confufion  :  for  they  neither  knew 
Tile-cover'd  houfes  ft  inding  in  the  fun. 
Nor  timber  work  ;  but,  like  the  earth-bred  ant. 
They  lodg'd  in  funlefs  caves  dug  under  ground  : 
No  certain  fign  had  they  of  winter  cold, 
Nor  of  the  flow'ry  fpring,  or  furamer  ftore, 
But  !  lindly  manag'd  all ;  till  I  them  taught 
What  time  the  ftars  appear,  what  time  they  fet. 
Hard  to  be  fcan'd  :  then  arithmetic  rare, 
That  queen  of  arcs,  by  dint  of  patient  thought 
DefcryM,  I  taught  them  ;  and  how  vocal  founds 
From  letters  join'd  arofe." 

This  chnraftcr,  thout/h  applied  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, was  in  reality  that  of  tha  moft  ancient  Greeks. 
Thefe  forbidding  features  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the 
poet  by  tradition  as  thofe  of  his  anceftors  :  he  was  a 
Greek,  and  of  confequencc  imputes  them  to  all  man- 
kind without  diftinilion. 

Phoroneus,  the  fon  and  fucceCfor  of  Inachus  §,  isg  Piaf»t. 
faid  to  have  civilized  the  Argives,  and  to  have  taught 
them  the  ufe  of  fome  new  mventions.    This  circum- 
ftance  raffed  his  chara6ler  fo  high  among  the  favage 
aborigines  of  the  country,  that  fucceeding  ^gcs  ^  f  Paufmf- 
deeraed  him  the  firft  of  men.    Pelafgus  obtained  the  lib.  8.  c  2. 
like  charader,  becaufe  he  taught  tfie  Arcadians  to 
live'upon  the  fruit  of  the  fagus,  to  build  fheds  to  fhel- 
ter  them  from  the  cold,  and  to  make  garments  of  the 
llcins  of  fwine. 

But  what  clearly  demonftrates  the  unpolifhed  cha- 
rader of  the  moft  ancient  Greeks  is,  the  extrava- 
gant 


(o)  The  Greek*  borrowed  this  contemptuous  epithet  from  the  Egyptians.    See  Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  158* 
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lan'^u^  ^"'"^  Honours  lavlfhed  by  them  upon  the  inventors 
^  .an^^uage.  q£  ufefiil  and  ingenious  arts.  Mofl  of  thefe  were 
advanced  to  divine  honours,  and  became  the  objefts  of 
religious  worfliip  to  fucceeding  generations.  The 
family  of  the  Titans  afford  a  raoft  ftriking  inftance  of 
this  fpecies  of  adulation.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  A- 
pollo,  Venus,  Diana,  &c.  were  fprung  of  this  family. 
By  the  ufeful  inventions  which  thefe  perfonagcs  com- 
municated to  the  uncultivated  nations  of  Greece, 
they  obtained  fuch  lafting  and  fuch  extravagant  ho- 
nours, that  they  juftled  out  the  fidcreal  divinities  of 
the  couiitry,  and  poflefled  their  high  rank  as  long  as 
Paganifm  prevailed  in  thofe  regions.  To  thefe  tefti- 
monies  of  the  favagifm  of  the  original  Greeks,  others 
almoft  without  number  might  be  added  ;  but  thofe 
adduced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  inquiry  will,  we 
hope,  fatiafy  every  candid  reader  as  to  the  triith  of  the 
portion  advanced. 

While  matters  were  in  this  fituatlon  with  refped  to 
the  primitive  Jonim  or  Greeks,  a  new  colony  arrived 
in  thofe  parts,  which  in  a  few  years  confiderably 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  people  who  com- 
pofed  this  colony  were  called  Pelafgi ;  concerning 
wliofe  origin,  country,  charafter,  and  adventures,  much 
has  been  written,  and  many  different  opinions  exhi- 
bited by  the  learned.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  their  arguments  and  fyflems  ;  we  (hall 
only  inform  our  readers,  that  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  natives  either  of  Egypt  or  Phcenicia. 
We  have  feen  a  differtation  in  manufcript  upon  this 
fubjeft,  from  which  we  arc  allov^'ed  to  extraft  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The  author,  we  think,  has  proved  by  very  plaufible 
arguments,  that  thefe  people  could  not  be  defcendants 
of  the  Efe-yptians  nor  Phoenicians.  He  maintains, 
that  the  Pelafgi  were  a  great  and  numerous  tribe;  that 
they  overfpread  all  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  from 
Mount  Mycale  to  Troas  ;  chat  they  were  mafterd  at 
one  time  of  all  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  iflands ;  that 
they  over- ran  Greece  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 

countries;  and  all  this  in  lefs  than  half  a  century.  

Thefe  fafts  he  feems  to  have  proved  from  Flomer,  He- 
rodotus, Diodorns  Siculus,  Paufanias,  and  other  Greek 
authors  of  approved  authenticity.  He  fhowa,  that 
they  were  a  civilized  generation  ;  that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  military  affairs,  legiflation,  agrieul- 
turc,  navigation,  architefturc,  letters,  &c.  He  infiils, 
that  Phoenicia  could  not  «t  any  given  period  have  fur- 
nifhed  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  emigrants,  even  fup- 
pofing  the  whole  nation  had  emigrated,  and  left  tht:ir 
native  country  a  defert.  He  believes  that  this  event 
took  place  before  the  invafion  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifra- 
elites ;  that  confequently  the  Pelafgic  migration  was 
not  occafinned  by  that  catsflrophe.  He  has  fhown, 
we  think  by  very  probable  arguments,  that  the  E- 
gyptians  in  the  earliefl  ages  were  averfc  to  foreign 
expeditions,  efpecially  by  fea ;  bccaufe  that  people 
bated  this  element,  and  bcfides  could  be  under  no 
temptr.tion  to  emigrate  :  add  to  this,  they  were  accu- 
ftomed  to  Hve  on  fmall  matters,  and  their  country  was 
exceedingly  fertile  and  cafily  cultivated.  It  appears 
(fays  he)  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Pelafgi  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Zabians,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe  had  they  emigrated  from 
either  of  thefe  countries.    He  makes  it  appear,  at 
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leaft  to  our  fatisfaftion,  that  Herodotus  is  miHaken  -ivt 
when  he  fuppofes  that  the  deities  of  Greece  were  de  -LanKu 
rived  from  Egypt.  He  demonltrates,  that  the  names 
of  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  deities  are  of  Phoenician 
extraftion  ;  and  this  opinion  he  eftablifhes  by  a  very 
plaufible  etymological  deduction.  He  affens,  that  had 
the  Pelafgi  been  natives  of  either  of  the  countries 
above-mentioned,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  them 
ignorant  of  the  names  and  religious  rites  of  their  re- 
fpeftiyc  nations.  He  find;,^  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  colonies,  which  afterwards  fettled  in  Greece, 
were  enemies  to  the  Pelafgi,  and  either  fubdued  or 
expelled  them  the  country,  which,  he  imagines,  could 
fcarce  have  been  the  cafe  had  both  parties  fprung 
from  the  fame  anceftors.  After  fetthng  thefe  points, 
he  concludes,  that  the  people  in  queftion  were  the 
progeny  of  the  Arabian  (hepherds,  who,  at  a  very- 
early  period,  invaded  and  fubdued  both  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Egypt.  After  pofTifTing  that  country 
about  a  century  and  a  half,  they  were  conquered  by  A- 
mcnophis  king  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  who  drove  them 
out  cf  the  wuntry.  Upon  this  the  fugitives  retired 
to  Paleftine,  where  Manecho  the  Egyptian  hiftoriaa 
lofes  fight  of  them,  and  either  through  malice  or  ig- 
norance confounds  them  with  the  Ifraelites.  TWa 
writer  fuppofes  that  thofe  fugitives  gradually  direc- 
ted their  courfe  for  the  weft  and  north-wefl  coafts  of 
Afia  Minor,  wheace  they  conveyed  themfelves  over 
to  Greece. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  author  of 
the  differtation  above-mentioned  fupports  his  hypothe- 
fis.  It  is,  for  aught  we  know,  altogether  new,  and  to 
us  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable.  If  our  curi- 
ous readers  fhould  wifh  to  know  more  of  this  fubjeft, 
they  may  confult  Gebelin's  preliminary  Difcourfe  to 
his  Greek  Didioriary,  Lord  Monboddo's  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  and  Progrcfs  of  Language,  vol.  i.  towards 
the  end,  and  ;>:r  Bryant's  Analyfis  of  Ancient  My- 
thology, paj. 

J3c  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firfl  people  who  in  fome  de- 
gree civil-ized  the  favages  of  ancient  Greece.    It  is 
not  our  bufinef*  at  prefent  to  enumerate  the  many 
ufeful  inventions  which  they  communicated  to  the 
Greek?,  at  that  time  worfe  than  barbarians.  We  deem 
i-t,  however,  abfolutely  necefTsry  as  an  introduflion  to 
our  fubjea.  to  hazard  a  few  conjeaures  on  the  lan-^^°/" 
guage  and  letters  of  thofe  adventurers;  a  point  ftridly  Jetrinto 
conneaed  with  the  fubjed  foon  to  fall  undtr  confi-  that  cou 
deration.  try. 

Whether  we  fuppofsr  the  Pelafgi  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  or  Arabian 
fhepherds,  it  will  make  little  difference  "as  to  their  lan- 
guage ;  every  man  of  learning  and  refcarch  is  convin- 
ced that  thofe  three  nations,  efpecially  at  thnt  early 
period,  fpoke  a  d'.aka  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Pelafgi, 
then,  muff  have  fpoken  a  dialea  of  that  language  when 
they  arrived  in  Greece.  Perhaps  it  might  hnve  un- 
dergone feveral  chaif^es,  and  acquired  fome  new  mo- 
difications, during  fo  many  years  as  had  paffed  fince 
they  began  to  be  a  feparate  nation,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  fo  many  peregrinations.  Some  monuments  of  thdrs 
flill  extant  prove  this  fad  beyond  all  contradiaion. 
As  thefe  people  incorporated  with  the  aborogines  of 
Greece,  the  remains  of  the  original  language  of  man- 

kind;) 
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eck  kind,  or  at  leaft  fo  mnch  of  It  as  had  been  retained 
by  them,  gradually  coalefced  with  that  of  the  new 
ftttlers.  From  tiiis,  we  think,  it  is  o&vious,  that 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  colonifts  from  the  Eaft, 
the  1  mguage  now  current  among  the  two  united 
tribes  muft  have  been  a  dialeft  of  the  Phoenician,  A- 
rabifin,  Hebrew,  &c.  Be  that  ?.s  it  may,  Herodo- 
tus II  affirms  that  the  Pelafgi  in  liis  time  fpoke  a  bar- 
b^irous  language,  quite  unintelligible  to  the  modern 
Greeks. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  between  the  language 
of  the  Hellenec  or  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Herodotus 
and  thst  of  the  remains  of  the  Pelafgi  at  that  period, 
feems  to  be  this  :  Prior  to  the-time  of  that  hiftorian, 
the  Greek  language  had,  from  time  to  time,  under- 
gone many  changes,  and  received  vaft  improvements ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Pelifgi,  who  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  low  ftate, 
had  remained  ftztionary,  and  was  then  juft  in  the  fame 
predicament  in  which  it  had  been  perhaps  a  century 
after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

As  the  Pelafgi,  as  was  obferved  above,  were  a 
people  highly  civilized  and  well  inftrufted  in  the  va- 
rious arts  at  that  time  known  in  the  eaftern  world, 
they  were  fliilled  in  agriculture,  archite^lure,  mufic, 
&c.(p):  The  prefumption  then  is  that  they  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  alphabetical  writing.  This  moil 
ufeful  art  was  well  known  in  the  countriefi  from  which 
they  emigrated  ;  and  of  courfe  it  is  impoffible  to  ima- 
gine that  they  did  not  export  this  art  as  well  as  the 
others  above-mentioned.  Diodorus  Siculus  imagines 
that  §  the  Pelsfgi  knew  not  the  ufe  of  alphabetical 
letters,  but  that  they  received  them  from  Cadmus 
and  his  Phoenician  followers  ;  that  thofe  letters  were 
afterwards  called  Pelafgk,  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  were 
the  firft  people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.  This 
account  mufi:  go  to  the  fcore  of  national  vanity,  fince 
very  foon  after  he  acknowledges  *  that  Linus  wrote 
the  exploits  of  the  firft  Bacchus  and  feveral  other 
romantic  fables  in  Peiafgic  characters  ;  and  that  Or- 
pheus, and  Pronapides  the  mafter  of  Homer,  employ- 
ed the  fame  kind  of  letters.  Zenohius  likewife  in- 
ui  Vr  forms  us  f  that  Cadmus  flew  Linus  for  teaching  cha- 
•p"  rafters  differing  from  his.  Thcfe  letters  could  be  none 
in'oreek  o^hcr  than  the  Peiafgic  X- 

[giimye.  Paufanias,  in  his  Attics,  relates  j|,  that  he  himfelf 
!c  Plate  faw  an  infcription  upon  the  tomb  of  Corcebus,  who 
lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Deucalion,  was  king  of  the  Argives. 
This  infcription  then  was  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus ;  and  confequently  litters  were  known  in  Greece 
before  they  were  introduced  by  this  chief.  It  like- 
wife  appears  from  Herodotus  himfelf,  that  the  lo- 
nians  were  in  polTelTion  ef  alphabetical  charafters  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians.  "  For  (fays 
he)  *  the  lonians  having  received  letters  from  the 
Phcsnicians,  changing  the  figure  and  found  of  fome 
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of  them,  ranged  them  with  their  own,  and  in  tin's  Orcek 
manner  continued  to  ufe  them  afterwards."    If,  then, 
the  lonians  (q^)  ranged  the  Phrenician  ch2rafters  with 
their  own,  it  is  obvious  that  they  had  alphabetical 
charafters  of  their  own. 

Befides  thefc  hiftorical  proofs  of  the  exiftenre  of 
Peiafgic  chara6ters,  monuments  bearing  infcriptions 
in  the  fame  letters  have  been  difcovered  in  ftveral 
parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  place  this  point  be- 
yond the  reach  of  controverfy.  What  charaftera 
thefe  were  may  be  eafily  determined.  As  the  Pelafgi 
emigrated  from  Arabia,  the  prefumption  is  that  their 
letters  were  Phcsnician.  They  are  faid  by  Dr  Swin- 
ton  to  have  been  13  in  number,  whereas  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  confifts  of  16.  The  three  additional 
letters  were  probably  invented  by  the  latter  people  af- 
ter the  Pelp.fgi  had  left  the  eaftern  quarters.  The 
Phoenician  letters  imported  by  the  Pelafgi  were,  no 
doubt,  of  a  coarfe  and  clumfy  contexture,  unfavour- 
able to  expedition  in  writing,  and  unpleafant  to  the 
fight.  Befides,  the  Phoeniciaa  characters  had  not  as 
yet  received  their^namcs ;  and  accordingly  the  Romans, 
who  derived  their  letters  from  the  Arcadian  Pelafgi'f, 
had  no  names  for  theirs.  The  probabibility  is,  that  lib.  i.  c.  7>  . 
prior  to  this  era  the  Peiafgic  letters  had  not  been  di- 
ftlngaiftied  by  names.  They  were  of  courfe  no  o-pi^teix,  . 
thcr  than  the  original  letters  of  the  Phoenicians  ia 
their  firft  uncouth  and  irregular  form  :  and  for  this 
reafon  they  eafily  gave  wa/  to  the  Cadmcan,  which 
were  more  beautiful,  more  regular,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  expedition. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Pelafgi  ?.nd  the  lonim 
incorporated,  living  under  the  fame  laws,  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  and  ufing  the  fame  letters.  But 
another  nation,  and  one  too  of  vaft  extent  and  po- 
puloufnefs,  had  at  an  early  period  taken  poffefiion  of 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  country  afterwards  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Bellas  or  Greece.    The  Thra- 
cians  were  a  great  and  mighty  nation;  inferior  to  none 
except  the  Indians*,  fays  the  father  of  Grecian  hi-*  Herod. 
ftory.    Thefe  people,  at  a  very  early  period,  had  ex-  lib.  5. 
tended  their  quarters  over  all  the  northern  parts  of '^^P- ^• 
that  country.    They  were,  in  ancient  times,  a  learn- rp]^g';p^j^j.^, 
ed  and  poliflied  nation.    From  them,  in  fucceedingcians  a 
sges,  the  Greeks  learned  many  ufeful  and  ornamental  powerful 
fciences.     Orpheus  (r)  the  mufician,  the  legiflator, 
the  poet,  the  philofopher,  and  the  divine,  is  known ^^^^j^^^^"^''^ 
to  have  been  of  Thracian  extraction.    Thamyris  and^"^° 
Linus  were  his  difciples,  and  highly  refpedted  amono- 
the  Greeks  for  their  learning  and  ingenuity.  That 
thefe  people  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greeks, 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  connexion  between 
them  and  thefe  Thracian  bards.    The  Thracian  lan- 
guage, then,  whatever  it  was,  contributed  in  a  great 
proportion  towards  forming  that  of  the  Greeks.  From 
the  remains  of  the  Thracian  dialed  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  between  it  and 

the 


(p)  The  Arcadians,  who  were  a  Peiafgic  tribe,  were  higly  celebrated  for  their  llcill  in  mufic.    They  intro- 
duced this  art  into  Italy.    See  Dion.  Halicar,  L.  i. 
(q^)  The  Athenians  were  originally  called  lonians. 

(b.)  Orpheus  feems  to  be  compounded  of  two  oriental  words,  er  "  light,"  and  «  the  mouth."  Thougli 
fome  deduce  it  from  the  Arabian  arif  "  a  learned  man."  " 
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the  Chaldean.  Thia  position  we  could  readily  fup- 
port  by  the  moft  plaufiblc  etymological  dedu6tion, 
did  the  limits  prefcribed  us  in  this  article  admit  fuch  an 
inquiry.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  J  Thracians, 
Gttse,  and  Daci  or  Davi,  fpoke  nearly  the  fame  lan« 
guage.  The  Goths,  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  lower  empire,  were  the  defcendants  of  the 
Gets  and  Daci,  and  confequently  retained  the  dialeft 
of  their  anceftors.  The  reader,  therefore,  muft  not 
be  furprifed,  if  in  tracing  the  materials  of  which  the 
Greek  language  is  compofed,  we  fhould  fomctimes 
have  recourfc  to  the  remains  of  the  Gothic. 

We  have  now  fovmd  out  three  branches  of  the 
Greek  language  ;  that  of  the  lonim  or  j^boriginesy  that 
of  the  Pelafgic  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Thracians. 
Thefe  three,  we  imagine,  were  only  different  dialects 
of  the  very  fame  original  tongue.  This  affertion  we 
could  readily  prove  by  the  comparifon  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  words  taken  from  the  two  laft,  were  this  a  pro- 
per place  for  fuch  a  difcuflion. 

Some  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  Cad- 
mus, an  Egyptian  (s)  by  birth,  and  a  fojourner  In 
Phoenicia,  arrived  in  Boeotia  with  a  multitude  of  fol- 
lowers. This  colony-chief  and  his  countrymen  in- 
troduced letters  and  feveral  ether  ufeful  improvements 
into  the  country  in  queftion.  As  thefe  people  were 
natives  of  Phoenicia  and  its  environs,  their  alphabet 
was  that  of  their  native  country,  confifting  of  16 
letters.  That  the  PhcEnician  alphabet  was  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  has  been  fo 
often  and  fo  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  learned 
of  this  and  the  former  century,  that  it  would  be  al- 
together fupcrfluous  to  infift.  upon  it  in  this  fhort  in- 
quiry. The  Phoenicians;  as  is  generally  known,  wrote 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  old  Grecian  charadlcrs  in- 
verted, exaftly  referable  the  other. 

The  names  of  the  Cadmean  charaftera  are  Syrian  f , 
which  fhows  the  near  refemblance  between  that  lan- 
guage and  the  Phoenician.  They  ftand  thusj:  alpha,  be- 
tha,  ,gamla,  deUa  Sec.  The  Syrians  ufed  to  add  a 
to  the  Hebrew  vocables  ;  hence  alph  becomes  alpha, 
beth,  betha  or  beta,  &c.  In  the  Cadmean  alphabet 
we  find  the  vowel  letters,  which  is  an  infallible  proof 
that  this  was  the  practice  ©f  the  Phcenicians  in  the 
Ege  of  Cadmus  ;  and  this  very  circumftance  furni/h- 
cs  a  prefumption  that  the  Jews  did  the  fame  at  the 
fame  period. 

After  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  oldeft  Greek  letters, 
which  are  written  from  right  to  left,  differ  very  little 
from  thofe  of  the  Pelafgi.  The  four  double  letters 
X*  3re  faid  to  have  been  added  by  Palam^des 
about  20  years  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Simonides 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  added  the  letters  ?i  h,  ^, 
though  it  appears  by  fome  ancient  infcriptions  that 
fome  of  theie  letters  were  ufed  before  the  days  of  Pa" 
lamedes  and  Simonides. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1456  feven  brazen  tables 
were  difcovered  at  Engubium,  a  ci-ty  of  Umbria  in 
the  Apennines,  of  which  five  were  written  in  Pe- 
lafgic or  Etrufcan  charaders  and  two  in  Latin.  The 
JSrft  of  thefe  tables  is  thought  to  have  been  compofed 
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about  1 68  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  1206  Gree 
years  before  Chrifl.  By  comparing  the  infcription  on  Langua 
thefe  tables  with  the  old  Ionic  char3£ter8,  the  curious 
have  been  enabled  to  difcorer  the  refemblance. 

The  old  Ionic  charafter  wrote  from  right  to  left  The  old 
continued  in  general  ufe  for  feveral  centuries  ;  It  was  Ionic  ch 
compofed  of  the  Cadmean  and  Pelafgic  charafters,  i'^'^^^' 
with  fome  variations  of  form,  pofition,  and  found. 
The  Athenians  continued  to  ufe  this  charaAer  till 
the  year  of  Rome  350.    The  old  Ionic  was  gradually 
improved  into  the  new,  and  this  quickly  became  the 
reigning  mode.    After  the  old  Ionic  was  laid  afide 
the*  (BoucrrfopaJ'ov)  Buftrophodou  came  into  cuftom,  * 
which  goes  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  ox  does  '''^  ^" 
with  the  plough.  They  carried  the  line  forward  from  the 
left,  and  then  back  to  the  right.    The  words  were  all 
placed  clofe  together,  and  few  fmall  letters  were  ufed 
before  the  fourth  century.     If  our  curious  readers 
would  wifh  to  know  more  of  letters  and  alphabets, 
we  muft  remit  them  to  Chifhul,  Morton,  Poftellus,  the 
great  Montfaucon,  Gebclin,  Aftle,  &c.  For  our  part 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  prefent  with  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cadmean  fyftems ;  and  on  thefe  perhaps  we 
may  have  dwelt  too  long.    Having  now,  we  hope, 
fufficiently  proved  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  de-TheGr* 
rived  from  the  Phoenician,  in  order  to  convince  our  alphabet 
curious  but  illiterate  readers  of  the  certainty  of  our  ^^^^rived 
pofiti  on,  as  it  were  by  ocular  demon ftrati on,  we  fhall  pP"^^  .  !■ 
annex  a  fcheme  of  both  alphabets,  to  which  we  fhall 
fubjoin  fome  ftriftures  upon  fuch  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  as  admit  any  ambiguity  in  their  nature  and 
application. 

A,  alpha^  had  two  founds,  the  one  broad  like  a  in 
the  Englifh  word  all ;  the  other  flendcr,  as  e  in  endy 
fpend^  defend.  The  Hebrews  certainly  ufed  it  fo,  be- 
caufe  they  had  no  other  Ictcer  to  exprefs  that  found  ; 
the  Arabs  aftually  call  the  firft  letter  of  their  alpha- 
bet elifi  and  they  as  well  as  the  Phrenicians  employ 
that  letter  to  exprefs  both  the  found  of  A  and  E  pro- 
mifcuoufly.  The  Greeks  call  their  letter  E  f-^-ixc", 
that  is,  E  {lender,  which  fcems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  fupply  the  place  of  A  flender, 

">  e/fl,  was  originally  the  mark  of  the  fp'ir'ttus  af 
pert  and  no  doubt  anfw'cred  to  the  Hebrew  n.  It  is 
ftill  retained  in  that  capacity  in  the  word  We-^ai-ov,  and 
in  words  with  the  fpirltus  afper  beginning  books,  chap- 
ters, fedlions,  &c.  E  originally  marked  both  the  found 
of  Evl-ixov  and  ht«  .  that  is,  it  wns  fometimes  found* 
ed  fhort  as  at  prefent,  and  fometimes  long,  where  it 
is  now  fupplied  by  H.  As  it  was  found  convenient 
to  diftinguifh  thefe  two  different  quantities  of  found 
by  different  letters,  they  adopted  H,  the  former  fpl- 
r'Uus  afper,  to  denote  the  long  found  of  E,  and  fub- 
ftitut€dthe  iprekr.t fpiritus  afper  [.'1  in  its  place. 

1,  iota.,  is  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  jod  or  yod. 
We  imagine  it  originally  ferved  the  pnrpofe  of  both 
iota  and  ypfilon.  It  had  two  differert  founds;  the  one 
broad  and  full,  the  other  weak  and  flender.  The  lat- 
ter had  the  found  of  the  modern  v4.i\-,y.  That  this  was 
aflually  the  cafe,  appears  in  feveral  monumental  infcrip- 
tions :  And  upon  this  depends  the  variation  of  fome 

■  cafca 


(s)  Jofeph  Scaliger's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  letters.  Eufeb.  Chroru 
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Greek    cafe*  of  the  dcrootiftrative  pronoun  and  of  the  fecond 
Lguage  decleniion. 

o,  omicron  or  fmall  o,  in  the  original  Greek  bad 
three  different  founds,  ft  fonnded  o  {hort,  as  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  likewifc  o  long,  now  denoted  by  n  or  large 
0.  It  Hkewife  marked  the  found  of  the  improper 
diphthong  founded  like  the  En^Ufh  diphthong  oo. 
The  sx  was  taken  from  the  Phcenician  wau  or  V. 

ypjilon^  we  have  obfetved  before,  was  adopted  to 
fupply  a  mark  for  the  found  of  I  flender. 

z,  zetOf  is  compounded  of  Dion.  Hallf.  how- 
ever, informs  us  that  this  letter  fliould  be  pronounced 
*i  ,  according  to  the  Doric  plan. 

iheta,  was  not  known  In  the  old  Greek.  It  is 
compounded  of  t  and  the  fpirkus  afper^  both  which 
vere  of  old  written  feparatcly  thus  TH. 

3,  xi,  is  compounded  of  yf,  i^f.  x^-  Thefc  lettere, 
too,  were  originally  written  fcparattly. 

*,  ph't.  This  letter  is  compounded  of  /?»  and 
the  fpiritus  afper  ;  thus  BH,  PH. 

X,  chiy  like  the  foregoing,  is  con^pounded  of  ft  h 
and  the.  fpiritus  afper  as  alcove. 

^,  pji,  like  fome  of  the  refl,  is  rnadc  up  of  /^f, 
which,  too,  were  originally  written  in  fepaiate  charac- 
ters. 

Thefe  obfei-vations  are  thrown  together  purely  for 
the  ufe  of  ftudents  who  may  not  choofc  to  penetrate 
into  the  minutia.  We  are  forry  that  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  reftarches 
to  greater  length.  The  reader  will  find  an  ancient  in- 
fcription  on  Plate  CCCXC,  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
letters  arc  exemplitied  as  they  were  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  Greek  language.  Every  language,  we  believe,  wag 
originally  compofed  of  inflexible  words;  the  variations 
which  now  diflinguifh  r  ouns  and  verbs  were  the  ef- 
fects of  progrcfiive  improvements.  What  might  have 
been  the  flate  of  the  Greek  language  with  refpeA  to 
thefe  variationB  in  its  original  form,  it  is  not  now  pofiible 
to  difcover.  That  it  was  rude  and  irregular,  will  not, 
we  imagine,  be  controverted.  One  of  the  firfl  at- 
tempts towards  forming  tlie  variations,  now  denomi- 
nated declenjtons  and  corju^ntions,  would  probably  he 
made  upt  n  the  Jemonjirnti've  article  and  the  fubfiantive 
verb.  This  o!  fervation  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
in  mofl  polifhed  languages.  In  the  Greek  tongue, 
this  was  evidently  the  method. 

The  original  Greek  article  was  imported  from  the 
eaft.  It  was  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  m  ha.  This  par- 
te article,  tide  fometimefi  fignifies  c«f,nnd  fometimes  it  anfwers  to 
our  demonflrative  the ;  both  in  its  adverbial  and  de- 
monflrative  capacity  it  imports  demonftration.  In 
the  earlieft  flages  of  the  two  oriental  languages,  it 
was  probably  written  ZTp:\xi,  ^^  ha-melech  "  the  king."  In 
procefs  of  time  it  came  to  be  joined  with  the  follow- 
ing word,  as  Hammelech.  From  this  we  think  the 
Greek  article  was  deduced.  It  is  (till  retained  in  the 
Doric  dialeft  in  its  priftine  charafter.  The  difference 
between  bo  and  ha  in  the  caflern  language  is  nothing. 
Here  then  we  have  the  articles  '°  mafculine  and  fe- 
minine. Upon  thefe  fevcral  changes  were  fuperin- 
duced,  in  order  to  render  them  more  ufeful  for  the 
purpofes  of  language.  For  thofe  changes  we  know 
of  no  archetype. 

The  Greeks  then  having  adopted  the  Hebrew,  or 
Phcenician,  or  Chaldean  article  ^r,  and  changed  it  in- 
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to  ha  for  the  mafculine,  fecm  to  have  arranged  Its  va*  Qreck 
riation^  in  the  following  manner : 


Language, 


Sing. 
Nom.  I 
Gen.  c 
t)at.  (■ 
Acc.  0 


Plu. 


In  the  earlieft  flages  of  the  Greek  language,  ,  and  its  ufe  lu 
t/were  founded  in  the  fame  manner,  or  nearly  fo,  as  the  flexion 
was  obfcrved  above.    The  accufative  was  at  firfl  like  °^  "  '""s  of 
the  nominative  ;  for  diflinftion's  fake  it  was  made  to^^^^J^^^ 
terminate  in  v,  which  letter  was  likewifc  adopted  to  declcnfiy»s« 
charadeiize  the  genitive  plural ;  ?  was  annexed  to  the 
dative  plural,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  dative  fingular. 
The  radical  word  was  ftill  without  inflexion. 

When  the  article  was  inflected  in  this  manner,  the 
procefs  ftood  as  follows :  we  take  ^oyo;  for  an  ex- 
ample. 

Shg,  piu. 

U'  Tti.  0  xiy  Jpeech  01  Xcy  fpeeches 

Gen.  ou  Koy  of  fpeeth  c5v  \t>y  of  I'p etches 

Daf,  It  Xgy  to  fpeech  o<f  \ny  to  fpeeches 

Acc.  a,  \ay  fpeech  ov(  Koy  fpeeches 

In  this  arrangement  our  readers  will  obfervc,  that 
in  the  time  under  confideration,  "  was  not  yet  in- 
troduced ;  find  therefore  o^/xjav  or  little  "  was  the  fame 
letter  in  the  genitive  plural  as  in  the  accufative  fingu- 
lar;  but  in  the  latter  cafe  it  y?a8  founded  long  byway 
of  diflinftion. 

1  he  article  ha,  wki(  h  is  flill  retained  in  the  Doric 
diale<5l.  was  varied  as  follows  : 


Sing. 
Kom,  a 
Gen.  a'f 
Dat.  «'( 
Acc.  a» 


Flu, 


Thefe  variations  differ  a  little  from  thofe  of  tho 
mafculine  ;  and  they  were  no  doubt  made  for  the  fake 
of  diftiuilion,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  We  fhall  now 
give  an  example  of  the  feminine  as  it  muft  have  ftood 
before  variations  were  introduced.    We  fhall  employ 


Sing. 

Nom.  a  Ti/j.  honour 
Gen.    a'f  jif^  cf  honoHe 
fat.     di  Ti/tt  io  honour 
Acc.    ut  Tifi  honour 


Plu. 
K'  ti/x.  henourt 

Ti/j.  of  htnouri 
a  (  Ti/j.  to  hon«urt 
Of  TifjL.  honours 


Afterwards,  when  the  Chaldean  larticle  da  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  neuter  gender,  the  letter  1  or  d  was  changed 
into  T,  and  prefixed  to  it  ;  and  then  the  Greeks,  who, 
in  their  decleniion  of  adjeftivcs,  always  followed  the 
neuter  gender,  began  to  prefix  it  to  the  oblique 
cafes. 

In  this  manner  we  think  the  Greek  nouns  ftood  ori- 
ginally ;  the  only  change  being  made  upon  the  ar- 
ticle. At  length,  inftead  of  prefixing  that  word,  and 
exptcfTing  it  by  itfelf,  they  found  it  convenient  to  af- 
fix a  fragment  of  it  to  the  noun,  and  fo  to  pronounce 
both  with  more  expedition.  Thus  of-^^^y,  e.g.  became 
xr,y.6t^  6v  Koy  bccame  ^'j'-ov,  and  of  courfe  i^oyi;  and 
Koyov,  &c.  The  Jpin'ius  afper,  or  rough  breathing,  was 
thrown  away,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  coalition. 
Nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  ss  was  neceffary,  w^rc 
diftinguiflied  by  ufing  >  inftead  of  f.  In  Oriental 
words  the  Greeks  often  change  c  into    and  vice  verfa. 

In  this  cafe  the  Greeks  feena  to  have  copied  from 
3  Y  »Q 
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an  eaftem  arehetype.  In  Hebrew  we  find  an  arrange- 
ment exadly  fimilar.  To  fupply  the  place  of  the 
proDouns  poffelTive,  they  affix  fragments  of  the  per- 
fonals  :  Thus,  they  write  ben-i  "  my  fon,"  inftead 
of  ben-ani,  and  debir-nu  "  our  words,"  inftead  oi  debit- 
anu,  &c.  The  perfons  of  their  verbs  are  formed  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  this  way,  in  our  opinion,  the  varia- 
tions of  the  firft,  and  fecond  declenfions  were  produ- 
ced. 

After  that  a  confiderable  number  of  their  nouns 
^^^^jvvere  arranged  under  thefc  two  claffes,  there  remained 
declenfion,  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  others  which  could  not 
and  of  its '  conveniently  be  brought  into  thefe  arrangements  ;  bc- 
caufe  their  terminations  did  not  readily  coalefce  with 
the  articles  above-mentioned.  Thefe,  like  nouns  of  the 
neuter  gender,  were  in  a  manner  fecluded  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  two  other  clalTificationa.  It  is  probable  that 
thefe  for  a  long  time  continued  indeclinable.  At  laft, 
however,  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  them  into  a 
clafs  as  well  as  the  others.  All  thefe  excluded  nouns 
originally  terminated  with  f,  which  appears  from  their 
genitives  as  they  ftand  at  prefent.  By  obferving  this 
cafe,  we  are  readily  conduded  to  the  termination  of 
the  priftine  vocable.  The  genitive  always  ends  in  "fi 
which  eHding  is  formed  by  inferting  "  between  the  ra- 
dical word  and  ? .  By  throwing  out  0  we  have  the  an- 
cient nominative  :  Thus,  t<t«v,  genitive  T,T«vc-f ;  taking 
out  0  we  have  Tiravf,  the  original  inflexible  termina- 
tion. A>)T«>  genitive  Aktoo^;  throw  out  0  and  you  have 
AvtTo^.  naxxixf  J  genitive  naxxaJ^o?  ;  take  away  0  and 
there  remains ''«>^'^a<''f'  Opvif,  genitive  Or'^^f;  by  throw- 
ing out  0  we  have  0^v*9f-    Ava?,  genitive  Avxy.To;,  Avaxrf. 

KpccTo?^  genitive  KparEOf,  Kparwr;  originally  Kpctrff,  be- 
caufe  originally  £  had  the  found  of  »,  as  was  obferved 
above.  m=*S  genitive  M«X"-of,  Memt?.  Ei^«f,  genitive 
E.^fo?,  Eijff,  the  old  noun.  In  fhort,  the  genitive  is  al- 
ways formed  by  ififcrting  »  immediately  before  f,  which 
is  always  the  termination  of  the  nominative ;  and  by 
this  rule  we  eafily  difcover  the  noun  fuch  as  it  was 
in  its  original  form. 

The  dative  of  this  declenfion  was  clofcd  with 
»  afcrlptnm  ;  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fecond,  namely, 
*  fubfcrlptum.  The  accufatlve  commonly  terminates 
with  «  ;  but  was  originally  ended  with  k  The  Ro- 
mans Imitated  the  iEolian  dialed,  and  they  com- 
monly ended  It  with  em  or  im.  The  Greeks,  per-* 
haps,  in  this^  imitated  their  progenitors,  for  a  was 
their  favourite  vowel.  The  nominative  plural  end- 
ed in  £f.  which  nearly  refembles  the  Engllfli  plu- 
ral, and  was  poffibly  borrowed  from  the  Thracians. 
The  genitive  plural  in  all  the  declenfions  ends  in 
the  dative  ends  in  f,  the  o-  being  inferted  to  diftln- 
guiih  it  from  the  dative  Angular.  When  a  ftrong  confo- 
nant,  which  would  not  eafily  coalefce  with  f ,  comes  im- 
mediately before  it,  that  confonant  Is  thrown  out  to 
avoid  a  harfh  or  difficult  found.  The  fam  then  is  ; 
the  cafes  of  nouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  declenfions 
confift  of  the  radical  word  with  fragments  of  the  ar- 
ticles annexed,  and  thefe  were  the  firtt  claffifications 
of  nouns.  The  other  nouns  were  left  out  for  fome 
time,  and  might  be  denominated  neuters  ;  at  length 
they  too  were  claffified,  and  their  variations  formed 
as  above.  In  this  procefs  the  Greeks  deviated  from 
the  oriental  plan  ;  for  thefe  people  always  declined 
4heix  nouns  by  partiiles  prefixed.  Whether  the  Greeks 
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were  gainers  by  this  new  procefa,  we  will  not  pretend  Greek 
pofitively  to  determine.  We  are,  however,  inclined  ^^at^"ag' 
to  imagine  that  they  loft  as  much  in  perfplculty  as  ^""v— 
they  gained  by  variety. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Greeks  have  no  Greek  ah- 
ablative  ;  to  this  opinion,  however,  we  cannot  affent.  lative. 
It  is  true,  that  the  dative,  and  what  we  would  call  the 
ablative,  are  always  the  fame :  yet  we  think  there 
is  no  more  reafon  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  wanting 
in  Greek,  than  that  the  ablative  plural  is  wanting  lit 
Latin,  becaufe  in  that  language  both  thefe  cafes  are 
always  alike. 

In  the  eaftern  languages  there  are  only  two  gerr- 
ders,  analogous  to  the  eftabllfhed  order  of  nature, 
where  all  animals  are  either  male  or  female.  But  as 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  are,  to  this  day,  ftrongly  ad- 
dlded  to  perfonification,  they  ranged  all  objects  of 
which  they  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  claffes. 
Hence  arofe  what  is  now  called  the  mafcul'ine  and  femu 
nine  genders.  The  orientals  knew  nothing  of  a  neuter 
gender,  becaufe,  indeed,  all  obje£l«  were  comprehend- 
ed under  the  foregoing  claffes.  The  Phoenician  feminine 
was  formed  from  the  mafculine,  by  adding  nx,  ah.  In 
this  the  Greeks  in  many  cafes  imitated  them.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  left  a  vaft  number  of  fubftantlvee, 
like  a  kind  of  outcafls,  without  reducing  them  to  any 
gender ;  this  procefs  gave  rife  to  the  neuter  gender, 
which  imports,  that  fuch*  fubftantives  were  of  ««V^fr 
gender.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  defeft,  or  ra- 
ther a  blemifh,  in  both.  Sometimes,  too,  they  make 
words  neuter,  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  ought  to  be  either  mafculine  or  feminine. 
Alid  again,  they  range  words  under  the  mafculine  or 
feminine,  which  by  the  fame  rule  ought  to  have  been 
neuter.  In  fhort,  the  dodlrlne  of  generical  diftrlbution 
feems  to  have  been  very  little  regarded  by  the  fa- 
bricators of  both  tongues.  The  beauty  which  arifes 
from  variety  feems  to  have  been  their  only  objeft. 

The  ufe  of  the  article  in  the  Greek  language  is.  Farther  bli 
we  think,  rather  indeterminate  ;  it  is  often  prefixed  ^o^^^,^^^''""" 
propel  names,  where  there  is  no  need  of  demonftra-^-^j^^^ 
tion  nor  generical  diflinftion.    On  the  contrary,  it  is- 
often  omitted  in  cafes  where  both  the  one  and  the 
other  feem  to  require  its  affiftance.    In  fhort,  in  fome 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  a  mere  expletive.    Though  both 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr  Harris  have  treated  of  this 
part  of  fpeech,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  af- 
certaincd  its  proper  ufe.    (See  Orig.  and  Progr,  of 
Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  Hermes,  page  214.  et/eq). — 
We  know  not  any  objeftion  to  the  early  ufe  of  ar- 
ticles among  the  Greek«  fo  plaufible  as  the  total  ne- 
gleft  of  them  among  the  Romans.    But  it  ought  to 
be  confidered,  that  after  the  flexions  were  introduced, 
the  ufe  of  the  article  was  in  a  great  meafure  negled- 
ed.     Accordingly,   Lord  Monboddo  obferves  that 
it  is  very  feldom  ufed  as  fuch  by  Homer,  but  com- 
monly in  place  of  the  relative  pronoun,  of,  »,  0.— 
Thus  it  would  appear,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
man language  was  reduced  to  the  Grecian  ftandard, 
the  article  was  not  commonly  ufed  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  of  courfe  the  Latins  never  employed  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  pronoun  <who,  in  the  north- 
ern languages,  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  0,  and  the 
Hebrew  ha,    Thia  among  the  northern  people  is  al- 
ways 
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Greek  ways  a  relative,  which  affords  a  prcfumption  that  the 
age.  Greeks  originally  ufed  the  article  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  do  at  prefent.  The  faft  is,  that  the  articles  ha- 
ving once  got  into  vogue,  were  often  pofitively  ufed 
as  mere  expletives  to  fill  up  a  gap  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  there  was  no  occafion  for  pointing 
©ut  an  objeft,  it  being  fully  determined  by  the  tenor 
of  the  difcourfe,  it  was  often  omitted. 

In  forming  adjedives,  they  followed  the  fame  plan 
'  that  they  had  done  with  fubftantives.  Their  great 
effort  was  to  make  their  adjeftives  agree  with  their 
fubftantives  in  gender,  number,  and  cafe.  This  ar- 
rangement improved  the  harmony  of  fpeech  ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  to  make  the  ward 
expreffing  the  quality  correfpond  with  the  fubje6t  to 
which  it  belonged. 

As  adjeftives  denote  qualities,  and  thus  are  fufcep- 
tlble  of  degrees,  nature  taught  them  to  invent  marks 
for  expreffing  the  difference  of  thefe  degrees.  The 
qualities  may  exceed  or  fall  below  each  other  by  al- 
moft  nuraberlefs  proportions  ;  it  was,  however,  found 
convenient  to  reftrift  thefe  increafes  and  decreafea  to 
two  denominations.  The  pofitive  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  no  degree  of  comparifon  at  all ;  therefore  we  need 
only  point  out  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
fuperlative. 

The  former  is  generally  thought  to  be  fabricated, 
by  firft  adding  the  Hebrew  word  iri",  excellent,  to  the 
pofitive,  and  then  affixing  the  Greek  termination  of  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  affixing  the  Syrian  word  tath  and 
the  fyllable  "f ,  in  the  fame  manner. 

Every  nation,  even  the  moft  uncivilized,  have  early 
acquired  the  notion  of  number.  Kumerical  charadlers 
and  names  are  the  fame  in  many  different  languages. 
Thefe  terms  were  difcovered,  and  in  ufe,  long  before 
grammar  came  to  any  perfeftion  ;  and  therefore  re- 
main either  inflexible  or  irregular.  The  firft  way  of 
computing  among  the  Greeks  was  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet ;  fo  that  A  fignified  one  and  ^  twenty- 
four:  in  this  manner  the  rhapfodies  of  Homer  are 
numbered ;  and  fo  are  the  divifions  of  fome  of  the 
Pfalms,  as  is  generally  known.  But  a  more  artificial 
plan  of  computation  was  obvioufly  neceffary.  They 
divided  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  decades  or  tens, 
from  A  to  1  =  lo.  To  exprefs  the  number  6,  they  in- 
ferted  baiv  =  6  ;  fo  that  by  this  means  the  firft  de- 
cade amounted  to  lo.  In  the  next  decade  every  letter 
iiicreafed  by  tens,  and  fo  P  denoted  loo.  In  this  de- 
cade they  infcrted  4  fo^Ta  =90.  In  the  third,  every 
letter  rofe  by  100  ;  fo  that  h)  xrav*'  =900.  By  in- 
ferting  thefe  three  Phoenician  charaflers  they  made 
their  alphabet  amount  to  900.  To  exprefs  chiliads 
or  thoufands,  they  began  with  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet as  before  ;  and  to  make  the  diilinftion,  chey 
placed  a  dot  under  each  charader,  as  the  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  were  diftinguifhed  by  an  acute  accent  over 
them. 

But  in  monumental  infciiptions,  and  in  public  in- 
ftruments,  a  larger  and  more  lafting  numerical  charac- 
ter was  fabricated.  They  began  with  I,  and  repeat- 
ed that  letter  till  they  arrived  at  11  =  5.  This  is  the 
firft  letter  of  ^■"'■e  5.  Then  they  proceeded,  by  re- 
peating 1  till  they  came  to  10  A,  the  firft  letter  of 
<^"'«,  10.  Then  they  repeated  A  over  and  over,  fo 
that  four  A=-t-b.    To  exprefs  50,  they  ufed  this  ms- 
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thod;  they  inclofcd  A  in  the  belly  of  Ia|      50,  Gtttk 
500  |"m1  =  50,000,  &c.     Often,  however,  X  figni-  '■'^^^^^^ 
fies  1000,  and  then  we  have  i'i  x<\/oi,  2000,  ^?'f»  Xix(o/ 
3000  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  145- 

The  word  pronoun  fignifies  a  word  placed  inftead  of  Pronouns, 
a  noun  or  name  ;  and  indeed  the  perfonal  pronouns  are 
i-eally  fuch  :  this  needs  no  explication.  The  pronoun 
of  the  firft  perfon  is  one  of  thofe  words  which  have 
continued  invariable  in  all  languages  ;  and  the  other 
perfonals  are  of  the  fame  charafter.  The  relatives, 
poffeffives,  demonftratives,  and  gentiles,  are  generally 
derived  from  thefe,  as  may  be  difcerned  by  a  very  mo- 
derate adept  in  the  language.  Our  readers  will  there- 
fore, we  hope,  eafily  difpenfe  with  our  dwelling  upon 
this  part  of  fpeech. 

Verb.  In  moft  ancient  languages,  verbs,  according  Greek 
to  the  order  of  nature,  have  only  three  tenfes  or  times,  verbs,  how 
namely,  the  pci/l,  prefent,  and  future.  The  intcrmedi- 
ate  tenfes  were  the  invention  of  more  refined  a?es. — 
The  Greek,  in  the  moft  early  periods,  had  no  other 
tenfes  but  thofe  above-mentioned.  The  manner  of 
forming  thefe  we  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out,  with- 
out touching  upon  the  nature  of  the  reft,  fince  an  idea 
of  them  may  be  acquired  from  any  common  gram- 
mar. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  flexion  of  nouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  declenfions  are  formed  by  an- 
nexing fragments  of  the  articles  to  the  radical  words  ; 
and  that  the  variation  of  the  tenfes  were  produced  by 
joining  the  fubftantive-verb,  according  to  the  fame  an- 
alogy. Every  Greek  verb  was  originally  an  inflexible 
biliteral,  triHteral,  quadriliteral  or  diffyllabic  radix^ 
The  variations  were  formed  a  long  while  after  in  the 
manner  above  intimated. 

The  Greeks  had  their  fubftantive  or  auxiliary  verb, 
from  the  Phoenician  or  Chaldean  verb  ^'^,fuit.  This 
verb,  taking  away  the  gentle  afpirate  from  both  be- 
ginning and  end,  actually  becomes  This  vocable 
the  Greeks  brought  along  with  them  from  the  Eaft, 
and  manufaftured  after  their  own  manner,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thus  : 

Pref.        (a,  Ef,  tO//,iV,  ffTf,  tO<TI, 

Cont.     I!}     £'5)  E')  CV,U£V,  f(TF,  ovcri, 

Fut.      fo"«)  fff'f)  fff)  la-o/iisv,  &c. 

We  place  o<^'  in  the  third  perfon  plural,  becaufe  for 
many  centuries  c/^'^-poy  fupplied  the  found  of  the  diph- 
thong ov.  By  thefe  variations  it  will  appear  that  the 
radical  verb  was  rendered  capable  of  inflexion.  Wc 
have  obferved  that  Greek  verbs  were  a  colledlion  of 
biliteral,  triliteral,  or  quadriliteral,  radical  words. — 
The  following  may  ferve  for  examples  :  ^'y^ 

rvTT  <pxyy  rav,  ga.Tr,  Aa^,  AwX,  Aejx. 

Thefe  radicals  are  taken  at  random  ;  and  we  believe 
our  Grecian  ftudent,  by  adding  the  terminations,  will 
readily  find  them  all  fignificant  .verb^.  With  thefe 
radicals,  then,  and  the  fubftantive-verb,  we  fuppofe  the 
prefent  and  future  tenfes  were  formed.  147 

But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  modern  Original 
prefent  was  not  the  original  one  of  the  verb.    Xhe  P'^^f'^F.'^'^^ ^ 
fecond,  or  Attic  future,  appears  plainly  to  have  been  j^o^^'^^e 
the  moft  ancient  prefent.    When  the  language  was  cond  fi\- 
improved,  or  rather  in  the  courfe  of  being  improved, tare.  ^ 
a  new  prefent  was  invented,  derived  indeed  from  the 
former,  but  differing  widely  from  it  in  its  appearance 
and  complexion.    Upon  this  occafion,  the  old  prefent 
3  Y  a  wai 
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Greek  ^as  degraded,  and  irtftead  of  Intimating  what  was  do- 
I.anguagc.  '^^^  prefent,  was  made  to  import  what  was  imme- 
diately to  be  done  hereafter.  By  this  means,  y^a-fta, 
contrafted  into  y^i^P",  I  am  ivn'ting,  came  to  intimate 
/  am  jti/i  going  to  write.  This  change  was  probably 
made  for  the  fake  of  enriching  the  language,  for  va- 
riety, for  energy.  Thus,  Tvn^a  contra<^ed  Tojru  be- 
came TVTTTa,  rixa,  tiy.tu^  &c.  Accordlng  to  thls  the- 
ory, we  find,  that  fuch  verbs  as  now  have  no  fecond 
future  retain  their  original  form,  only  the  circumflex 
has  been  removed  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  general  ftandard.  Grammariiins  have  now  chofen 
the  three  charafteriftic  letters  of  aftlve  verbs  from  the 
prefent,  firft  future,  and  perfe<ft.  The  true  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  original  verb  waa  that  of  the  prefent 
fecond  future.  Many  verbs  are  now  deftitute  of  that 
tenfe,  becaufe,  fince  the  invention  of  the  new  prefent, 
thofe  have  fallen  into  difufe. 

Let  us'flow  take  the  verb  ^f?",  dt'co,  in  order  to 
make  a  trial ;  and  let  us  write  the  radix  and  the 
anxilisiry,  firft  feparalely,  and  then  in  conjunftion  : 
Thus, 

Xiy-t^!,  ^ty-a,  Kcy-oy.fv,  Kty-tiTi,  Kiy-iOrra-i.  ThcH 

we  will  have  contracted  Xiyu,  m/uc,  \!yu,  uyoZiJuv, 
xiyilri,  \iync-i.  Here,  we  believe,  every  thing  is  felf- 
evident. 

The  Englifh  would  run  thus:  Saying /aw,  fay- 
ing tkou  arty  faying  he  is,  &c.  At  firll  the  radix  and 
the  auxiliary  were  pronounced  feparately,  as  we  do 
our  helping  verbs  in  Englifh,  and  would  have  been 
written  in  the  fame  manner  had  words  been  then 
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The  prefent  firft  future  occupied  the  fame  place  that 
it  now  does,  and  concurred  in  its  tarn  to  complete 
the  future  in  conj  md-tion  with  the  radix.  That  the 
fubftantive  vtrb  was  infled^ed  in  the  manner  above  laid 
down,  is  obvious  from  its  future  middle  la-o/^xi^  and 
from  the  future  of  the  I>atin  verb  /urn,  which  was  of 
old  e/o,  ejis,  &c.    Verbs  in  often  take 

in  the  firft  future.  See  Fixd.  Cret.  ap,  Marm.  Oxon. 
1.  67.  Verbs  in  >-<^  and  p«  afTume  «r  by  analogy,  as 
xEWai,  K£\o-u^  Eurip.  Hecub.  v.  1057.  x«^o-a<  Horn.  Od  x. 

V.    511.    TiKKa,   TiAiru,    unds   Ti\<TOM^    Jl^   x.   V.    'JO'].  °?". 

o^a-nfiiv,  Pind,  Netn,  Od.  9.  Duodec.  2.  fffw,  n^att, 
Theoc.  Idyll.  22.  v.  6q.  In  fine,  the  tEoHc  dialect  af- 
ter the  liquids  often  inferts 

It  muft  Le  obferved,  that  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  pronunLiHtion,  always  throw  out  the  £  and 

except  in  verbs  ending  in  «*,  ««>  ;  where  they  gene- 
rally change  them  into  »  and  «,  When  the  lalt  letter 
of  the  radix  can  coalefce  with  <r  after  f  is  thrown  out, 
they  transform  it,  fo  as  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  j  if 
not,  they  fometimes  throw  it  out.  We  fhall  once  more 
take        for  an  example  ; 

Kiy-iauy  Xiy-Ecrdf,  }ity-t<ru,  SiC. 

Throwing  out  «  it  would  Hand  xtj^-o-a,  xiy-arfif, 
by  changing  y(  into  ?  it  becomes         a  e  and  <^  can- 
not coalefce  with     therefore  they  throw  them  out : 

thus,  AJ'u,   future  firft         ;   r^wSa^  future  firft  ^^^rxra  ; 

A»VT«,  AVUCB,  &C. 

Thefe  are  the  general  rules  with  refpeft  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  prefent  and  future  of  adlive  verba  in 
the  earlieft  ftages  of  the  Greek  language.  The  limits 
prefciibed  will  not  allow  us  to  purfue  thcfe  conjee- 
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tares ;  but  the  reader  may,  if  he  tRinks  proper,  carry  Greek 
them  a  great  way.  Lang ua^/ei 

The  prartcrite  tenfe  falls  next  under  confidcration.  """^ 
If  we  may  truft  andogy,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  Pras'terite 
two,  muft  have  owed  its  conformation  to  the  ladix  t.-nfes. 
of  the  verb,  and  fonie  other  word  fitted  to  eke  out  its 
terminations.    It  has  been  thought  "by  fome  critics, 
that  this  addition  was  taken  from  the  Hebrew  word 
;  and  we  ftiould  be  of  the  fame  opinion  did  not 
another  auxiliary  prefent  itfelf  nearer  home,  which 
appears  to  us  much  more  congruous  to  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  people  from  whom  wefup-  Origin  ofi 
pofe  it  borrowed,  derived  it  from  the  eaftern  quar- 'he  auxiU^ 
ters.    We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Thracians^^y 
were  matters  of  a  great  part  of  Greece  in  the  very 
earlieft  ages.    At  that  time  they  were  a  polite  and 
learned  people.    From  them  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Greek  language  was  derived.    If,  therefore,  wc 
fhould  find  a  word  in  their  language  employed  for  thfe 
fame  purpofe,  iind  accommodated  to  coalefce  with  the 
radical  verb,  we  feel  ourfelves  very  much  inclined  to 
prefer  fuch  a  word. 

The  word  ha  pervades  many  different  languages  as 
an  auxiliary  verb.  From  it  we  have  the  Italian  ha, 
the  Spanifh  he,  the  French  ai ;  and  in  one  fhape  of 
other  it  appears  in  all  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
dialcfts.  It  is  the  Gothic  auxiliary  ;  and,  we  believe, 
it  forms  the  termination  of  the  pcrfeft  adive  of  the  firft: 
conjugation  in  the  Latin  tongue:  For  there  atn  is  the 
radix  of  awjo;  in  the  pi  ditente  am-avi,  amavi;  and  thfc 
prasterperfedt  am-bav  eram,  i.  e.  amaveram,  compounded 
of  am,  ha'v,  and  eram,  the  imperfe<fl  of  the  indicative  of 
the  fubftantive  verb.  This  procefs,  in  the  formation  of 
the  preterite  of  Latin  verbs,  will  fcarce  be  queftioned, 
and  forms  certainly  a  prefumptive  proof  that  the  Grteka 
purfued  the  fame  line.  From  this  verh  is  like  wife 
derived  the  Latin  habeo,  by  changing  v  into  ^,  which 
are  indeed  the  fame  letter.  Our  readers,  after  thfg 
detail,  will  not  be  furprifed  if  we  Ihould  now  hazard 
a  conjeAure,  and  declare  it  as  our  opinion,  that  this 
fame  Gothic  auxiliary  ha  is  aftu^lly  the  additional 
part  of  the  prsterite  of  Greek  verbs,  and  that  part 
upon  which  the  conjugation  depends. 

In  forming  this  combination  between  the  radix  and 
the  auxiliary,  the  Greeks  were  ol  liged  to  fabricate 
fevcral  devi^-es.  As  often  as  the  laft  letter  of  the  ra- 
dix could  not  unite  with  the  afpirate  in  ha,  they  me- 
tamorphofed  it  into  one  of  the  double  letters,  which 
are  capable  of  coalefcing  with  it.  In  the  verb 
y  was  changed  into  x  ;  thus,  >^iy  ha  became 
praeterite  t>jt  ha,  was  combined  into  ru^a.  Jn  verbs 
which  had  a  radix  that  would  not  admit  this  Conjunc- 
tion, they  hardened  the  A  into  »,  as  in  tiu^  prseterite 
Ti-x«^  Axou-xa.  Many  other  ways  were  contrived  to 
facilitate  this  reunion.    Thefe  are  detailed  in  every 

Greek  grammar,  and  fo  need  not  be  mentioned  . 

What  has  been  faid  with  refpeft  to  this  configuration* 
we  offer  as  a  pure  conjedure,  without  the  moft  remote 
intention  of  obtruding  it  upon  our  readers. 

If  it  is  admitted,  that  the  auxiliary  ha  formed  the 
conjugating  termination  of  the  active  v€rb  among  the 
Greeks,  it  will  likewife  be  admitted,  that  the  radical 
verb  and  the  other  made  originally  two  diftinft  words  ; 
that,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the  preterite  would 
I  pro- 
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proceed  thu«,  »•»>  ha,  faid  /  have ;  ^-'y  has,  faid  thou 
haft;  he,  faid  he  hath,  &c.  This  procefs  to  us 
appears  rational,  elegant,  and  advantag«ou8.  _  The 
plupcrfeft  was  not  then  invtnte.^,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  come  under  our  confideration.  The  other  tenfes 
were  ell  deduced  from  thofe  defcribed  ;  and  in  form- 
ing thcfe  intermediate  dt'.tinaivc  tenfes,  we  believe 
that  both  critics  and  grammarians,  and  perhaps  phi- 
lofophers  too,  were  employed.    See  Grammar. 

The  eaftern  nations  have  diverfified  their  verbs,  by 
affixing  fragments  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  to  the  ra- 
dix, by  which  they  gained  only  the  a  .'vantage  of  ex 
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ftrate  this,  we  (hall  firft  conjugate  the  prefent  tenfe  of  Greek 
the  auxiliary  puffive  upon  the  principles  above  laid  ^angua)»-e^ 
down.  * '  ^' 

Prefent,  tt(r*t,  Htui,  tofn^x,  ffirflt,  toncei.  Sucll 

was  the  paflive-prefent  of  the  auxiliary.  We  fliall 
now  take  our  example  from  the  verb  ri/Tra  ;  fecond  fu- 
ture f^^-i'if^o-yjlmck  I  am,  "r^^-icrai^Jiruck  thou  art,  rvr- 

iiTai,Jlruck  he  is,  &C.  COntrafted  tutou^oh,  rvryi,  rvjiiirat. 

The  conjunction  and  formation  here  is  obvious.  Per- 
haps, in  the  fecond  perfon,  a-  was  inferted,  which, 
however,  is  thiown  out  in  the  procefs  of  the  perfona. 
The  future  middle  is  clearly  formed,  by  affixing  the 


hibiiing  the  genders  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  being,  future -paffive  of  the  verb  only  as  «  was  introduced 
aaing,  and  fuffering  ;  but  a  perpetual  repetition  of    into  the  language  for  «  long,  it  was  generally  (t)  fubfti- 


thefe  was  unavoi.lable.  The  Greeks,  by  their  artifi- 
cial combination  of  the  radix  with  the  two  auxiliaries, 
avoided  the  neceffity  of  repeating  their  perfonal  pro- 
nouns, as  we  and  the  other  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe 
are  obliged  to  do ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  diverfity- 
ing  the  terminations  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  won- 
derfully improved  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  their 
language.  The  arrangement  above  infifted  on  Is^  fo 
very  different  from  that  of  the  oricHtals,  and  fo  entire- 
ly Gothic,  that  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Greeks  borrowed  this  manoeuvre  from  the  Thra- 
cians.  Every  perfon  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  will,  upon  exanunation,  difcoycr  a 
wonderful  coincidence  between  the  ftrudure,  idioms, 
and  phrafeology,  of  the  English  and  Greek  languages : 
fo  many  congenial  features  mull  engender  a  ftrong 
fufpicion  that  there  once  fubfifted  a  pretty  intimate 
relation  between  them. 

In  the  preceding  deduAion,  we  find  ourfelves  obli- 
ged once  more  to  differ  from  the  very  learned  author 
of  the  Origin  and  Progre/s  of  Language.  As  we  took 
the  liberty  to  queftion  his  originality  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefumed  to  attack 
the  goodly  ftruilure  raifed  by  philofophcrs,  critics, 
and  grammarians  ;  fo  we  now  totally  differ  from  that 
fciirned  writer  as  to  his  theory  of  the  creation  of 
▼erbs  out  of  the  inhabile  matter  of  f«,  &c.  This 
whole  fabric,  in  our  opinion,  leans  on  a  feeble  Foun- 
dation. 

The  apparatus  of  intermediate  tenfes,  of  augments, 
derivation  of  tenfes,  with  their  formation,  participles, 
and  idiomatical  conflruAions,  and  other  elfentials  or 
appendages,  we  omit,  as  noc  coming  within  the  verge 
of  the  difquifition. 
T-*-.  The  derivation  and  formation  of  the  middle  and 
^d"f!?mr-  paffive  voices,  would  certainly  afford  matter  of  curious 
on  of  the  fpeculation  ;  but  the  labour  neceffary  to  inveftigate 
liddle      ttiis  connexion  would  greatly  overbalance  the  benefit 

P"^^'  expeaed. 

However,  to  complete  our  plan,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a 
few  flrictures  with  refpcft  to  the  formation  of  the 
middle-voice,  which  was,  in  our  opinion,  immediately 
formed  from  the  a£tive. 

We  have  feen  already,  that  the  aftive  voice  in  its 
original  flate  was  formed,  by  annexing  fragments  of 
the  fubflantive  or  auxiliary  verb  to  the  radix.  The 
feme  economy  was  obferved  in  fabricating  the  flexible 
parts  of  the  verb  of  the  middle  voice 


To  demon- 


tuted  inflead  of  that  vowel  in  verbs  ending  in  <^<^  and 
and  "  for  o  in  verbs  ending  in     ;  the  two  vowels  « and 
0  being  originally  long  as  well  as  fhort,  till  »  was 
adopted  to  dtnote  the  long  found  of  the  former,  and 
w  that  of  the  latter.    In  many  verbs,  before  the  con-  Pht^e 
junaion  of  the  radix  and  auxiJiaty,  *  was  thrown  CCCXC.. 

out:  thus,  TV^r-iaof^ui  'became  '^'^■^^f^cii,  ?,iy-tcofiai,  \i^o^cci, 

&c. 

The  praeterite  was  deduced  from  that  of  the  adive 
by  a  very  flight  variation,  fo  trifling,  indeed,  that  it 
need  not  be  mentioned ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  afpirate  h  is  never  retained  iu  this  tenfe,  which 
originally  feems  to  have  been  the  only  diflinguilhing 
charaaer  by  which  thit  tenfe  of  the  middle-voice  dif- 
fered from  the  fame  tenfe  of  the  aftive. 

From  the  ftria  analogy  between  the  mode  of  form- 
ing the  three  primary  tenfes  of  the  aaive  and  middle 
voice,  we  are  led  to  fufpea  that  what  is  now  the 
middle  was  originally  the  paffive  voice. 

The  immediate  formation  of  the  former,  by  an- 
nexing the  paffive  auxiliary,  is  obvious.  The  middle 
voice  Hill  partakes  of  the  paffive  fignification,  fince 
it  has  fometimes  a  paffive,  though  more  frequently  an 
aftive.  There  arc  feveral  parts  of  the  prefent  paffive 
quite  analogous  to  the  fame  tenfes  in  the  middle  :  and, 
laitly,  it  is  the  common  progiefs,  in  the  courfe  of 
improvement,  to  proceed  ftep  by  Hep,  and  by  appro- 
ximation. What  is  moil  fimple  and  eafy  is  the  tirfl 
objea,  then  fucceeds  what  is  only  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult, and  fo  on  tiU  we  arrive  at  the  lall  flage,  when 
human  ingenuity  can  go  no  farther.  Now,  it  will 
rsadily  be  admitted,  that  the  paffive  voice  is  much 
more  embarraffed  and  intricate  in  its  texture  than  the- 
middle  ;  and,  therefore,  the  former  fhould  have  been 
potterior  in  point  of  time  to  the  latter. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  very  learned  Kufter,. 
and  moft  other  moderns,  deeply  fltilled  in  the  origin, 
progrefs,.  and  ilruaure,  of  the  Greek  language,  have 
thought  otherwife.  The  general  opinion  has  been, 
that  the  Greek  middle  voice  anfwered  exaftly  to 
the  Hebrew  conjugation  hithpachai,  and  in  its  prif- 
tine  fignification  imported  a.  reciprocality,  or  when 
the  agent  a8s  upon  itfelf.  For  our  part,  we  only  in- 
tended a  few  hints  upon  the  fubjpa,  which  our  learn- 
ed readers  may  purfue,  approve,  or  rejeft,  at  plea* 
fure. 

If  we  might  pretend  to  inveftigate  the  formation 
of  the  paffive  voice,  we  fhould  imagine  that  the  mo- 
dern 


(t)  We  fay  generally,  becauC:  ia  verbs  endlflg  ia  •«!  the  '  is  fbraetimes  retained,. aa^  rtAtw,  TJAfs-w,  «tfxi 
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Greek    ilcrn  preferrt  was  formecj  from  the  ancient  one,  by  In- 

l-.atiguaj.;e.  f£j-j^[j,g  f^plJ  letters  38  were  found  neceflary  for  beau- 
'  ty,  variety,  energy,  &c.  ;  the  firft  future  from  the 

And  of  the  fecond  future  middle  of  the  verb  ti9».«,(^  once  S^"- 
pafllve.      This  future  is  (i»<ro/^a,  and,  joined  to  the  radix,  always 

occupies  that  place,  nrSffj-o^ai,  nXtByiij-o/jLcci, 

rufSna-oficcci,  and  fo  of  the  reft :  whether  i"«'>  "^^'i  rai, 
which  occur  fo  frequently  as  the  terminations  of  the 
middle  and  paflive  voices,  are  fragments  of  forae  ob- 
folete  verb,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

From  verbs  in  ^m,  are  formed  verbs  in  m-'I 

which  in  the  prefent,  imperfe6^,  and  fecond  aorift,  as 
it  is  called,  only  have  a  different  form,  by  affuming  z^'. 
with  a  long  vowel  preceding  it^  in  the  prefent  aftive  ; 
which  vowel  is  prcierved  in  each  perfon  fingular.  This 
colleftion  of  irregular  verbs  feems  to  be  formed  from 
the  verb  which  in  fome  dialcfts  might  be  x/^*.  In- 
deed the  imperfeft  ""j  »'f>  ">  fcems  to  imply  as  much:  in 
this,  however,  we  dare  not  be  pofitive. 

In  the  whole  of  this  analyfis  of  the  formation  of 
verbs,  we  have  laid  down  what  to  us  appears  moil 
plaufible.  That  metaphyfical  critics  may  difcover  in- 
accuracies in  the  preceding  detail  we  make  no  doubt  ; 
but  our  candid  readers  will  doubtlefs  reflefk,  that  no 
language  was  ever  fabricated  by  philofophers,  and  that 
the  elements  of  language  were  hammered  out  by  pea- 
•fants,  perhaps  by  favages.  Critics  have  created  a  philo- 
fophy  of  language  wc  admit,  and  have  a  thoufand  times 
difcovered  wonderful  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  in  the  me- 
ohanifm  of  words  and  fentences,  where  the  original  o- 
.nomathet?e  never  apprehended  any,  and  which  poffibly 
4iever  exifted  but  in  their  own  heated  imagination.  If 
©ur  more  enlightened  readers  fliould  find  any  thing  in 
the  preceding  detail  worthy  their  attention,  fo  much 
the  better;  if  the  contrary  fhould  happen,  we  prefume 
-they  will  take  up  with  the  hackneyed  fyftem.  We 
have  all  along  neglected  the  dual  number,  becaufe  it 
tegularly  follows  the  type  of  the  other  numbers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  before  we  drop  this  fubjeft  we 
muft  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin  an  obfervation  or  two 
with  refpeft  to  the  confequences  of  the  pradlice  of 
-new-modelling  the  prefent,  and  of  courfe  the  imperfeft, 
tenfes  of  verbs,  ift.  After  this  an  angement  they  com- 
monly retained  all  the  other  tenfes  exaftly  as  they  had 
flood  connefted  with  the  primitive  verb:  tMs  needs  no 
example.  2d,  They  often  collected  the  tenfes  of  verbs, 
whofe  prefent  and  imperfeft  were  now  obfolete,  in  or- 
der to  fupply  this  defeft.  Thus  wc  have  ipifa-OKra, 
tviyxc,  ttwx«-,  3d,  They  often  formed  prefent  and  im- 
jperfeA  tenfes  without  any  other  tenfes  annexed :  The 
poets  in  particular  feem  to  have  fabritated  thcfe  two 
tenfes  at  pleafure. 

If  this  procedure  was  convenient  for  the  poets,  it 
was  certainly  moft  incommodious  with  refpeft  to  the 
vulgar,  as  well  as  to  foreigners  who  had  an  incHnation 
to  learn  the  language.  The  vulgar,  fome  ages  after 
Homer  and  Htfidd,  muft  have  found  it  as  difficult  to 
underftand  their  poems  as  our  people  do  to  contipre- 
hend  thofe  of  Chaucer  and  Spenfer.  By  this  difpofi- 
tion,  too,  the  etymology  of  verbs  was  almoft  entirely 
confounded.    The  prefent  fecond  future  being,  as  has 
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been  oWerved,  the  ancient  prefent,  the  attention  of  the  t^^J-ce 
curious  etyraologift  was  naturallydiverted  to  the  modern  ^'^"gui 
prefent,  where  it  was  utterly  impoffible  to  difcover  the  ' 
radical  word.  A  few  examples  will  elucidate  this  point: 
TEivw,  to  Jlretch,  to  extend,  old  prefent  '■'"a ;  -rav  is  the  ra- 
dix, which  at  once  appears  to  be  a  Perfian  word  fignir 
fying  a  large  tract  of  country.  Hence  Mauritania  "  the 
land  of  the  Mauri,"  Aquitania,  Bretania ;  and  with  j 
prefixed  Hindo-ftan,  Chufi-ttan,  Turque-ftan.  The 
obfelete  Terb  Os-a>,  whence  O7rrop.xt,  evidently  derived 
from  off  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  moon  :  ?«<'i-.  fecond 
future  VJaviS,  tojhoiuy  from  the  Egyptian  word  phan  or 
pan,  a  name  of  the  fun  :  TU7rT«o,  future  fecond  ^wrw ;  ti/jj- 
is  obvioufly  the  offspring  of  3n  thaph,  «  a  drum  or  tim- 
brel," from  beating  or  ftriking,  &c.  In  fuch  etymo- 
logical refearches,  the  ftudent  muft  be  careful  to  turn 
the  Ionic  n  into  the  Doric  «  ;  becaufe  the  Dores  were 
Jateft  from  the  coaft  of  Paleftine,  and  confequently  re- 
tained the  largeft  lharc  of  the  Phoenician  dialed:  thus 
r»6ci.,  to  rejo'ice,  turning  d  into  «  becomes  This 
word,  throwing  away  the  termination,  becomes  gath^ 
plainly  fignifying  a  wine prefs{v).  It  is  likewife  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  iEolians  often  change  «  into  v,  as  - 
"^yp^  inftead  of  <^af?,  &c. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment and  peculiar  conftrudlions  of  the  Greek  language. 
There  is,  however,  one,  which  we  cannot  well  pafs 
over  in  filencc.    As  that  tongue  is  deftitute  of  thofe  „  'j'^*, 
words  which  the  Latins  call  gerunds,  to  fupply  thisfi^i'tVa 
defeft  they  employ  the  infinitive  with  the  article  pre-  ufed  as 
fixed  ;  thus,  £<«■  to  cimcci  uvth^  piKu;^  in  order  to  their  being^o\im. 
friends  ;  a^o  r3  f'xff  e«/  auTov^  Bcco-(A£«,  from  their  having 
eleBed  a  king}  Ex  ra   a^o  <pivyHV  avrui  iKTKi  TToKioi,  from 

their  Jlying  mt  of  the  city.  In  thefe  phrafes  the  infini- 
tive is  faid  to  affurae  the  nature  of  a  fubftantive  noun  ; 
agreeing  with  the  article  before  it,  exadly  as  if  it  were 
a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender.  Idioms  of  this  kind  oc- 
cur in  our  own  tongue  ;  only  with  us  the  verb,  in- 
ftead of  being  expreffed  in  the  infinitive,  is  turned  in- 
to the  participle.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  firft  of  the  preceding  phrafes,  which,  according  to 
the  Greek,  would  ftand  toward  to  befriends,  in  Enghfli 
is,  m  order  to  their  being  friends.  This  anomaly,  then, 
if  indeed  it  be  fuch,  is  of  no  manner  of  confequence. 
The  French,  if  we  are  not  miftaken.  would  exprefa  it 
in  the  very  fame  manner  with  the  Greek,  that  is,  pour 
etre  amis. 

From  treating  of  verbs,  we  fhould  naturally  proceed 
to  the  confideration  of  adverbs,  which  are  fo  denomi- 
nated, becaufe  they  are  generally  the  concomitants  of  ; 
verbs.  Every  thing  relating  to  that  part  of  fpc^ech,  \ 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  may  be  feen  in  the  Port  Royal 
or  any  other  Greek  grammar.  Inftead  therefore  of 
dwelling  upon  this  beaten  topic,  we  fliall  hazard  a  con- 
jedure  upon  a  point  to  which  the  critics  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not  hitherto  adverted. 

The  moft  elegant  and  moft  admired  writers  ofc^ed?  J 
Greece,  and  cfpecially  Homer,  and  after  him  Hefiodjcfdes  of 
abound  with  fmiill  particles,  which  appear  to  us  pure'>f'ental  - 
expletives,  created  as  it  were  to  promote  harmony,  or"'^'^''^*^'** 
fill  up  a  blank  without  fenfe  or  fignification.  How 

thofe 


^.'j)  Hence  it  came  to  fignify  rejoicing,  from  the  mirth  and  revelry  attending  the  treading  of  the  vlne-prefs." 
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thofe  expletive  particles  fiiould  abound  in  that  lan- 
guage beyond  any  other,  we  think,  is  a  matter  not 
eafy"  to  account  for.  It  has  been  fald  by  the  Zoili, 
tljat  if  you  extra<El  thefe  nonencitiea  from  the  poems 
of  that  bard,  quifolus  meruit  did  poetOi  a  magnum  inane, 
a  mighty  blank  would  be  left  behind.  We  would 
willingly  do  jultice  to  that  pigmy  race  of  words,  and 
at  the  fame  time  vindicate  the  prince  of  poets  from 
that  groundlefs  imputation.  Plata  likewife,  the  prince 
of  philofophers,  has  been  often  accufed  of  too  fre- 
quently employing  thefe  fuperfluous  auxiliaries. 

Thofe  particles  were  no  doubt  imported  from  the 
eaft..  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  any  de- 
fcriptlon  of  men,  however  enthufiaftically  fond  they 
might  be  of  harmonious  numbers,  would  fit  down  on 
purpofe  to  fabricate  that  race  of  monofyllables  purely 
to  eke  ©ut  their  verfes;  mere  founds  without  fignifican- 
cy.    In  the  firft  place,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  a  very  ftridl  connexion  among  the  particles  of  all 
cognate  languages.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  not 
underftanding  the  nature,  relations,  fignification,  and 
original  import  of  thofe  feemingly  unimportant  terms, 
has  occftfioned  not  only  great  uncertainty,  but  num- 
berlefs  errors  in  tranflating  the  ancient  languages  into 
the  modern.    The  Gieek  language  in  particular  lofes 
a  confiderablc  part  of  its  beauty,  elegance,  variety,  and 
energy,  when  thefe  adverbial  particles  with  which  it  is 
replete  are  not  thoroughly  comprehended.    An  exaA 
tranflation  of  thefe  fmall  words,  in  appearance  infig- 
cificant,  would  throw  new  light  not  only  on  Homer 
and  Hefiod,  but  even  upon  poets  of  a  much  pofterior 
date.    Particles,  which  are  generally  treated  as  mere 
expletives,  would  often  be  found  energetically  fignifi- 
cant.    It  is,  however,  altogether  impoffible  to  fucceed 
in  this  attempt  without  a  competent  flcill  in  the  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  Arabian,  Perfian,  and  old  Gothic  Ian- 
guagcs.    We  fhall  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a 
few  of  thefe  particles  which  are  moft  familiar,  one  or 
other  of  which  occur  in  almoft  tvery  line  of  Homer, 
and  which  we  believe  are  either  not  underftood  or  mif- 
underftood.  Such  are  ^a.     m'v,  wm,  ^«v,  yt,  (p>,  yu,  fu, 
ywv.   A«  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Chaldffic  particle 
the  parent  of  the  Englifh  the.    It  likewHe  fignifies  by 
turns,  in  your  turn  :  ^»  is  the  fame  word  in  the^  Ionic 
dialed;       is  a  particle  of  the  Hebrew  affirmative 
amen,fdesj  Veritas.  a  kind  of  oath  by  the  moon 

called  mana^  almoft  over  all  the  eafl ;  hence  Dor.  i"""*; 
yi,  an  oath  by  that  is,  the  earth  ;  «p«,  another  oath 
by  the  fame  element,  probably  from  the  oriental  word 
of  the  fame  import ;  is  a  fragment  of  ap"  mention- 
ed before  ;  of  ?f«  the  earth,  and  Ov  or  ■n.v,  an  E- 
gyptian  name  of  the  fun  ;  iif  oj,  a  particle  which 
pervades  all  the  dialefts  of  the  Gothic  language.  In 
this  manner  we  believe  all  thefe  fmall  words  that  occur 
fo  frequently  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  inexplicable,  may  be  eafily  render- 
ed in  fignificant  terms :  and  were  this  done,  we  believe 
they  would  add  both  beauty  and  energy  to  the  claufes 
in  which  they  Itand.  But  this  difcuffion  muft  be  left 
to  more  accomplifhed  adepts. 

We  fhall  not  explain  the  nature  of  prepofitions,  be- 
caufc  we  are  convinced  that  few  people  will  take  the 
trouble  to  perufe  this  difquifition  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  their  import  in  language.  The  Greek 
prepofitioDS  arc  eighteen  in  number,  which  need  not 
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be  enumerated  here.  Mofl  of  thefe  might  be  eafily  Greek 
fhown  to  be  particles,  or  fragments  deduced  from 
oriental  or  Gothic  words.  The  ufe  of  thefe  words  is 
to  conneft  together  terms  in  difcourfe,  and  to  fliow 
the  relation  between  them.  In  languages  where,  as 
in  Englifh,  all  thefe  relations  are  expreffed  without 
any  change  on  the  termination  of  the  nouns  to  which 
they  are  prefixed,  the  procefs  is  natural  and  eafy.  The 
whole  is  performed  by  juxtapofition.  But  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  this  effeA  is  produced, 
partly  by  prefixing  prepofitions  and  partly  varying 
the  terminations  of  nouns.  Had  the  Greeks  been 
able  to  intimate  all  thofe  relations  by  varying  the  ter- 
minations, or  had  they  multiplied  their  prepofitions  to 
fuch  a  number  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  exprefs 
thefe  relations  without  the  cafual  variations,  as  the 
northern  languages  have  done ;  in  either  cafe  their 
language  would  have  been  lefs  embarraffing  than  it  is 
in  its  prefent  ftate.  According  to  the  prefent  arrange- 
ment both  prepofitions  and  the  cafual  variations  are 
ufed  promifcuoufly  to  anfwer  that  purpofe ;  a  method 
which  appears  to  us  cot  altogether  uniform.  Though 
this  plan  might  occafioa  little  embarraflment  to  na- 
tives, it  muff,  in  our  opinion,  have  proved  fomewhat 
perplexing  to  foreigners.  The  difficulty  would  be,  as 
to  the  latter,  when  to  adopt  the  one  and  when  the 
other  expedient. 

Another  inconveniency  arifes  from  the  exceeding 
fmall  num.ber  of  prepofitions  in  that  language,  which, 
bear  too  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  great  variety  of  re- 
lations which  they  are  appropriated  to  intimate.  This 
deficiency  obliged  them  often  to  employ  the  fame 
prepoiition  to  denote  different  relations  :  For  inftance, 
E^'  intimates,  ift,  upon;  as  tk  hid^i,  upon  the  Jlone  ; 
and  then  it  takes  the  genitive.  2d,  It  denotes  near 
upon;  as  e'^""  f and  then  it  governs  the  dative. 
3d,  The  fame  prepofition  fignifies  motion  towards ;  as 
Ea-so-Ev  tVi  Tov  xiBo/j  he  fell  upon  the  Jione.  In  thefe  in- 
flances  the  fame  prepofition  intimates  three  different 
relations ;  and,  which  is  llill  more  embarraffing,  each 
of  thefe  requires  a  different  cafe.  The  difficulty  in  this 
inftance  is  fo  confiderablc,  that  even  the  moft  accurate 
of  the  Greek  writers  themfelves  often  either  forget  or 
neglcA  the  true  application.  Many  examples  of  this 
might  be  adduced,  did  the  limits  afligned  us  admit 
fuch  illuftrations.  Every  man  who  has  carefully  per- 
ufed  the  Grecian  authors  will  readily  furnifli  hixnfelf 
with  examples.  I57 

Again,  fome  prepofitions,  which  indicate  different  I'"'"«'g"la''lf 
relations,  are  prefixed  to  the  fame  cafe.    Thus,  E^^fed, 
fignifies  from  ;  as,  Ex  ^'"f  Af;i^o,a«6a,  from  'Jupiter  'we 
begin;  from  my  Ufe,  or  my  eourfe  of  Ufe; 

TTgo  Tuv  fiufiJVj  before  the. doors  ;  """f  ly-ofiiov^  an  en- 
comium before  the  victory  ;  '^vrt  a-yctSiiv  etTro^iSovat  xaxot,  /o 
render  evil  for  good ;  o-vtio-ov^  ogainjl  you.  In  thefe  ex- 
amples, and  indeed  every  where,  thofe  prepofitions 
intimate  different  relations,  and  yet  are  prefixed  to  the 
fame  cafes.  Sometimes  the  fame  prepofition  feems  to 
affume  two  oppofite  fignifications :  this  appears  from 
the  prepofition  a'^'  juft  mentioned,  which  intimates 
both  for,  in/lead  of  and  againfl  or  oppofite  to. 

What  has  been  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  prepo- 
fitions above  mentioned,  the  reader  will  readily  enough 
apply  to  Karx,  Mtra,  Ai«,  tts^j.     Thcfc  iucongrulties 
certainly  imply  fomething  irregular ;  and  feem  to  inti- 
mate - 
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mate  that  thofe  anomaltes  were  fo  deeply  incorporated 
;  with  the  conftitution  of  the  language,  that  the  fubfe- 
quent  improvers  found  it  impoffible  to  corred  them. 
Indeed  to  prefix  a  prepofition  to  a  cafe  already  di- 
■ftin>j:uifhed  by  the  affixed  termination,  appears  to  us  a 
fuperflluity  at  Icaft,  if  not  an  abfurdity  ;  for  certainly 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  faid  C'^'f 
afxo/^fict.^  than  tx-  ^'o(  a^x°f^*^«^.  Some  very  learned 
men,  who  have  intjuired  into  the  origin  of  language,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  prepofittons  were  the  laft  invented 
fpecies  of  words.  If  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  we 
may  fuppofe  (and  we  think  that  this  fuppofition  is  not 
altogether  improbable)  that  the  cafual  terminations  of 
the  Greek  language  were  firll  affixed  to  the  radix,  in 
the  manner  above  exhibited  ;  and  that  prepofitions 
were  afterwards  fabricated  and  prefixed  to  the  cafes 
already  in  ufe. 

1  he  fyncax  or  conflruftion  of  the  Greek  language 
does  not,  according  to  our  plan,  come  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  our  prefent  inquiiy.  This  the  curious  Greek 
fludent  will  eafily  acquire,  by  applying  to  the  gram- 
mars compofed  for  that  purpofe.  We  have  already 
hazarded  a  few  conjeftures  with  refpeft  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  moll  important  and  moft  diiliaguifhed 
clalTes  of  words  into  which  it  has  been  divided  by  the 
moft  r.ble  grammnrians,  without, however,  defcending  to 
the  n-.inutias  of  the  language.  As  prepofitions  are  the 
chief  materials  with  which  its  other  words,  efpecially 
verbs,  are  compounded,  we  fhall  briefly  confider 
the  order  in  which  they  probably  advanced  in  this 
ptocefs. 

Complex  i^eas  are  compounded  of  a  certain  number 
or  collexftion  of  fimple  ones.  Of  thofe  complex  no- 
tions, fome  contain  a  greater  and  fome  a  fmalltr  num- 
ber of  fimple  conceptions.  In  language,  then,  there 
are  two  ways  of  cxprelfing  thofe  complex  ideas,  either 
by  coining  a  word  to  exprefs  every  fimple  idea  fcpa- 
rately,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  Itand  in 
the  mind  ;  or  by  trying  to  combine  two  or  more 
fimple  terms  into  one,  and  by  that  method  to  intimate 
one  complex  idea  by  one  fingle  word.  The  Arabians, 
notwithftanding  all  the  boafted  excellencies  of  their 
language,  have  never  arrived  at  the  art  of  compound- 
iiig  their  words,  in  order  to  anfwer  this  noble  purpofe; 
and  the  fifter  dialers  are  but  flendttly  provided  with 
this  fpecies  of  vocables.  The  Greeks,  of  all  other 
natrons  (except  perhaps  thofe  who  fpake  the  Shsnfcrit 
language),  are  unrivalled  in  the  number,  variety,  pro- 
priety, elegance,  energy,  and  expreffion  of  their  com- 
pound terms.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Arabians,  in  the 
earlietl  ftages  of  their  language,  had  only  a  colleftion 
of  radical  disjointed  words,  confiding  of  the  jargons 
of  the  aboriginal  Greeks,  of  the  Pelafgi,  Thracians, 
■&C.  How  thefe  words  were  arranged  and  oonftruded, 
"we  have  no  data  remaining  upon  which  we  can  found 
a  critical  inveftigation.  We  murt  therefore  remain 
fatisfied  with  fuch  probable  conjectures  as  the  nature 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  analogy  of  the  language,  ftem  to 
fuggeft. 

I'he  prepofitions  were  orij?inally  placed  before  the 
nouns,  whofe  relations  they  pointed  out.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  ?uvaT(3v>,<rxtTo  ro,i  axxoic^  he  died  along 
ivhh  the  rejly  or  he  died  out  of  hand  along  ivlth  the  others. 
Thefe  words  were  arranged  thus :  a;rf5»»(rxi?e  o-vi-  toi,- 
•i*.*.'!.-  ;  aod  •'rp-S/niricw  ff-wr  r«/f  «*»<»f»    In  thifl  manner 
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the  parts  of  every  corapourrd  word  were  placed  fepa-  Greefc 
rately,  at  leait  as  much  aa  other  words  which  bad  no  ^^"g"^ 
connexion.  ^~  ^ 

The  firft  compound  words  of  the  Greek  language  The'ftrfl 
were  the  radical  nouns  with  the  article,  and  the  radi-  compo, 
cal  part  of  the  fubftantive  or  auxiliary  verb.  The 
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fuccefs  of  this  experiment  encouraged  them  to  attempt 
the  fame  in  other  words.  By  this  noble  invention 
they  found  themfelves  able  to  exprefs,  in  one  wrord, 
with  eafe  and  fignificancy,  what  in  other  languages, 
and  formerly  in  their  own,  required  a  tedious  ambagea 
or  circumlocution.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  their  lan- 
guage was  gradually  mellowed,  they  increafed  the 
number  of  their  compounds,  till  their  language,  in  that 
refpedt,  infinitely  excelled  all  its  parent  dialeds.  In 
this  procefs  they  were  careful  to  unite  fuch  letters  as 
not  only  prevented  afpeiity  and  diflicuky  of  pronuncia- 
tion, but  even  promoted  harmony  and  elegance.  But 
this  was  the  labour  of  pofterior  ages. 

The  Greeks  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  derivation 
or  etymology  of  their  language  :  for  this  we  need  only 
confidt  Plato's  Cratylus,  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric,  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  Longinus,  &c.  In  deducing  patro- 
nymics, abflraAs,  pofltffives,  gentiles,  diminutives, 
verbals,  &c.  from  radicals  of  every  kind,  they  have 
fhown  the  greateft  art  and  dexterity.  Examples  of 
this  occur  almoft  in  every  page  of  every  Greek  author. 
But  this  extended  no  farther  than  their  own  language; 
every  foreign  language  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Greeks.    But  more  of  this  in  the  fequd.  jg^, 

The  original  materials  of  the  Greek  tongue  were  Original 
undoubtedly  rough  and  difcordant,  as  we  have  defcri- 
bed  them  above.  They  had  been  coileded  from  dif-  Ian 
ferent  qurrters,  were  the  produce  of  different  coun-^uage; 
tries,  and  had  been  imported  at  very  diftant  periods. 
It  would  therefore  be  an  entertaining,  if  not  an  in- 
flrufting,  fpecul.ition,  if  it  were  poffible  to  rfifcover 
by  what  men  and  by  what  means  this  wonderful  fabric 
was  founded,  creAed,  and  carried  to  perfcftion.  The 
writers  of  Greece  afford  us  no  light.  Foreigners  were 
unacquainted  with  that  originally  infignificant  canton. 
Every  thing  beyond  Homer  is  buried  in  eternal  obli- 
vion. Orpheus  is  indeed  reported  to  have  compofed 
poems  ;  but  thefe  were  foon  obliterated  by  the  hand 
of  time.  The  verfes  now  afcribed  to  that  philofophical 
hero  are  none  of  his  *.  Linus  wrote,  in  the  PeJafgic*  Paufia 
dialed,  the  atchievements  of  the  firft  Bacchus;  Ta-H^'- 
myris  the  Thracian  wrote  ;  and  Pronapides  the  mafter"^** 
of  Homer  was  a  celebrated  poet.  The  works  of  all 
thefe  bards  did  not  long  furvive;  and  it  is  a  certain 
fad  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  highly  poliflied  even 
more  early  than  the  age  in  which  thefe  worthies  flou- 
riftied.  Homer,  no  doubt,  imitated  their  produdliong, 
and  fome  arc  of  opinion  that  he  borrowed  liberally 
from  them.  The  Greeks  knew  no  more  of  the  origi- 
nal charader  of  their  language  than  of  the  ori>j;inaI 
charader  and  complexion  of  their  pro<.;enitor8.  They 
allowed,  indeed,  that  their  language  was  originally 
barbarous  and  uncouth  ;  but  !.y  what  means  or  by  what 
perfons  it  was  polifhed,  enriched,  and  finally  arratiged, 
was  to  them  an  impenetrable  fecrct. 

We  have  already  derr.onftrated  that  the  lonim  or 
aborigines  of  Greece  were  a  race  of  barbarians  ;  that 
confequently  their  language,  or  rather  their  jargon, 
was  of  the  fame  contexture.    The  Pelafgi  found  both 
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the  peeple  an<3  their  fpcech  in  this  uncultivated  ftatc. 
Thefe  people  arrived  in  Greece  about  the  year  before 
Chrift  1 760.  It  was  then  that  the  language  of  Greece 
began  to  be  cultivated.  Before  the  age  of  Homer 
the  work  feems  to  have  been  completed.  Nothing  of 
confequence  was  afterwards  added  to  the  original  ftock; 
on  the  contrary,  not  a  few  moieties  were  deduAed 
from  the  Homeric  treafure.  The  Pelafgi,  as  was  faid 
before,  arrived  in  Greece  an.  ant.  Chr.  1760.  Ho- 
mer  is  thought  to  have  been  born  an.  ant.  Chr.  1041  ; 
confequently  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  tongue  was 
completed  in  a  period  of  about  700  years.  But  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  Orpheus,'  Linus,  Tamyrts,  &c. 
wrote  long  before  Homer,  as  they  certainly  did,  that 
language  was  arrived  nigh  the  ftandard  of  perfeition 
two  centuries  before  ;  by  which  computation  the 
period  of  its  progrefs  towards  its  ftationary  point  is 
reduced  to  500  years.  But  as  the  Pelafjji  were  a  co- 
lony of  foreigners,  we  ought  to  allow  them  one  cen- 
tury at  Icaft  to  fettle  and  incorporate  with  the  natives, 
and  to  communicate  their  language,  laws,  manners, 
and  habits,  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  By  this 
deduftlon  we  fhall  reduce  the  term  of  cultivation  to 
lefs  than  four  centuries. 

During  this  period  Greece  was  furioufly  agitated 
by  tumults  and  infurreAions.  That  country  waa 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  ftates,  which 
were  perpetually  engaged  in  quarrels  and  competitions. 
The  profeffion  of  arms  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
the  proteftion  and  prefervation  of  the  ftate  ;  and  the 
man  of  conduft  and  prowefs  was  honoured  as  a  demi- 
-god,  and  his  exploits  tranfmitted  with  eclat  to  pofterlty. 
The  Greek  tongue  was  then  rough  and  unpoliftied  ; 
becaufe,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  the  braveft  men 
were  more  difpofed  to  aft  than  to  fpeak.  Every  lan- 
guage will  take  its  colour  from  the  temper  and  cha- 
rafter  of  thofc  who  employ  it ;  and  had  it  not  been 
owing  to  one  clafs  of  men,  the  Greek  tongue  would 
have  continued  equally  rough  to  the  era  of  Homer  as 
it  had  been  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi. 

There  has  appeared  among  barbarous  or  half- 
civilized  people  a  defcription  of  men  whofe  profeffion 
it  has  been  to  frequent  the  houfes  or  palaces  of  the 
great,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  atchievements,  or 
thofe  of  their  anceftors,  in  the  fublimell  ftrains  of  he- 
roic poetry.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Germans 
had  their  bards,  the  Gauls  their  fads,  the  Scandinavians 
their  fcalds  or  fcaldres^  the  Iriih  their  Jileas,  all  retain- 
ed for  that  very  purpofc.  They  lived  with  their  chief- 
tains or  patrons ;  attended  them  to  battle ;  were  wit- 
neffea  of  their  heroic  deeds  ;  animated  them  with  mar 
tial  ftrains ;  and  celebrated  their  prowefs  if  they  pro- 
ved viftorious;  or,  if  they  fell,  raifed  the  fong  of 
woe,  and  chanted  the  mournful  dirge  over  their  fepul- 
chres.  Thefe  bards  were  always  both  poets  and  mu- 
licians.  Their  perfons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable. 
They  attended  public  entertainments,  and  appeared  in 
all  national  conventions.  The  chief  of  them  were 
employed  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  lefs 
illuftrious,  like  our  minftrela  of  old,  ftrolled  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  exercifed  their  funftions  where- 
ever  they  found  employment. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  there  was  a  numerous 
tribe  of  men  of  the  very  fame  defcription,  who  were 
at  once  poets  and  muficiansi  and  whofe  office  it  was 
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to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  great,  and  to  tranfmlt  Greek 
their  exploits  to  pofterity  in  the  moft  exaggerated  en- 
comiums.  Thefe  poetical  vagrants  were  ftylcd  AfiJoi  " 
or  fongfters.  Some  of  thefe  lived  in  the  houfes  of  great 
men  ;  while  others,  lefs  flcilful  or  lefs  fortunate,  ilrolled 
about  the  country  in  the  manner  above  defcrlbed.  The 
more  illuftrious  of  thofe  AoiJ'in  who  were  retained  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  certainly  the  fiift  im- 
provers  of  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  we  find  the  firft  poetical  compofitions  were 
hymns  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  and  among  the  pagans 
the  fame  praftice  was  eftablifhed.  In  Greece,  when 
all  was  confufion  and  devaftation,  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  held  facred  and  inviolable.  There  the 
Kotiot  improved  their  talents,  and  formed  religious  an- 
thems on  thofe  very  models  which  their  progenitor* 
had  chanted  in  the  ealt. 

The  language  of  the  Greeks  was  yet  rugged  and 
unmellowed  :  their  firft  care  was  to  render  it  more  foft 
and  more  flexible.    They  enriched  it  with  vocables 
fuited  to  the  offices  of  religion;  and  thefe  we  imagine 
were  chiefly  imported  from  the  eaft.    Homer  every 
where  mentions  a  diftinftion  between  the  language  of  ks^" 
gods  and  men.    The  l^guage  of  gods  imports  the  Diftinflion 
oriental  terms  retained  in  the  temples,  and  ufed  'J^^^g^^*" 
treating  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion;  the  language  puage  of 
of  men  intimates  the  ordinary  civil  diale£l  which  Gods  and 
fprung  from  the  mixed  dialeiEls  of  the  country.    The  of  men, 
priefts,  no  doubt,  concurred  in  promoting  this  noble 
and  important  purpofe.  From  this  fource  the  ftroUing 
hoiSoi  drew  the  rudiments  of  their  art ;  and  from  thefe 
laft  the  vulgar  deduced  the  elements  of  a  polifhed  ftyle. 

To  thefe  Ao;<ro«  of  the  fuperlor  order  we  would 
afcribe  thofe  changes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  inquiry,  by  which  the  Greek  tongue  acquired 
that  variety  and  flexibility,  from  which  two  qualities 
it  has  derived  a  great  fliare  of  that  eafe,  beauty,  and 
verfatility,  by  which  it  now  furpafles  moft  other  laa- 
guages.  The  diverfity  of  its  terminations  furnifties  a 
moft  charming  variety,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  reader  or  hearer  by  the 
relation  between  them.  By  this  economy  the  poet 
and  the  orator  are  left  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  vo- 
cables in  that  order  which  may  be  moft  foothing  to 
the  ear,  and  beft  adapted  to  make  a  lafting  impreffion 
on  the  mind. 

Few  colonies  have  emigrated  from  any  civilized 
country  without  a  detachment  of  priefts  in  their  train. 
The  fupreme  powers,  whoever  they  were,  have  always 
been  worfhipped  with  mufic  and  dancing.  The  He- 
brews, PhcEnicians,  and  Egyptians,  delighted  in  thefe 
mufical  and  jocund  feftivals.  The  priefts  who  attended 
the  lones,  Dores,  .^olians,  Thebans,  Athenians,  &c 
from  the  eaft,  introduced  into  Greece  that  exquifitc 
tafte,  thofe  delicate  mufical  feelings,  which  diftingullh- 
ed  the  Greeks  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Hence  that  numerous  race  of  onomataposas,  by  which 
the  Greek  language  is  invefted  with  the  power  of  ex- 
preffing  almoft  every  paffion  of  the  human  foul,  in 
fuch  terms  as  oblige  it  to  feel  and  aAually  to  affimu- 
late  to  the  paffion  it  would  excite.  Numberlefs  in- 
ftances  of  this  occur  in  every  page  of  Homer,  Hefiod, 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  even  of  Arifto- 
phanes:  to  quote  inftances  would  be  to  infult  the 
Greek  ftudent. 

3  Z  Every 
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Every  body  knows  that  the  praAice  of  writiii-g  I'a 
verfe  w^s  antecedent  to  the  date  of  piofaic  compofi. 
lion.  Here,  then,  the  A nfoj  and  the  miniilers  of  re- 
ligion chiefly  difplayed  their  flull  and  difoernnaent. 
By  a  jiiuicious  mixture  of  Ihort  and  long  fyllablcs ;  by 
a  junAion  of  confonants  which  naturally  Aide  into 
each  other  ;  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  rythni,  or 
harmony  refuking  from  the  combination  of  the  fyl- 
lables  of  the  whole  line — they  completed  the  metrical 
ton?  of  the  verfe,  guided  by  that  delicacy  of  muficnl 
feeling  of  which  they  were  pofleffed  before  rules  of 
profody  were  known  among  men. 

Much  li!  erty  was  certainly  ufed  in  tranfpofing  let- 
ters, in  varying  terminations,  in  annexing  prefixes 
End  affixes,  both  to  nouns  and  other  kinds  of  words 
where  ft>ch  adjunfta  were  pofiible  :  and  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  we  think  it  probable,  that  thofe  particles  of 
which  we  have  fpokcn  a!)0ve  were  inferttd  like  fil- 
ling ftones  thrufl  in  to  flop  the  gaps  or  chinks  of  a 
building.  Verfes  were  then  clumfy  and  irregular,  as 
the  quantity  of  vowels  was  not  duly  afcertalned,  and 
the  collifion  of  heterogeneous  confonancs  not  always 
avoided.  Probably  thefe  primitive  verfes  differed  as 
widely  from  the  finifhed  ftrains  of  Homer  and  his  fuc' 
ceffors,  as  thofe  of  Chaucer  and  Spencer  do  from  the 
fmooth  polifhed  lines  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 

The  poetical  compofitions  of  the  earlieft  Greeks 
were  not,  we  think,  in  the  hexameter  flyle.  As  they 
were  chiefly  calculated  for  religious  ferviccs,  wc  ima- 
gine they  refembled  the  Hebrew  iambics  preferved 
in  the  fong  of  Aaron  and  Miriam,  Deborah  and  Ba- 
rak, Pfalms,  Proverbs,  &c.  which  were  indeed  ctl- 
culated  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Archilcchus  perhaps 
imitated  thefe,  th©ugh  the  model  upon  which  he 
formed  his  iambics  was  not  generally  known.  The 
later  dramatic  poets  feem  to  have  copied  from  the 
fame  archetypes.  Hexameters,  it  is  probable,  were 
invented  by  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyris,  Mnfeeus,  Sfc. 
The  firfl  of  thefe  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  might 
ler.rn  the  hexameter  meafure  from  that  people,  who 
vfed  to  bewail  Maneroj  and  OJtrit  in  elegiac  ftrains. 
This  fpecies  of  metre  was  firft  confecrated  to  theolo- 
gy, and  the  moli  profound  fciences  of  nxoral  ajad  na- 
tural philofophy ;  at  length  it  was  brought  down  to 
Gtlcbrcte  the  exploits  of  klugs  and  heroes. 

R^s  gejlas  regumqucy  ducunique  et  forfia  h^lhy 
^0  fcribi  pojjfent  numero  monjiravlt  Homerus. 

We  hav^  ba^ar-ded  a  coojediure  above,  importing 
thal^  th.^  earlieft  poetical  compofitio.ns  of  tjie  Greeks 
were  confecrated.  to  the  fervige  of  the  gpds.  We 
fliall  ijowf  produce  a  few  fails,  which  vvill  fumifh  a^t 
leail  a  prefumptive  evidence  of  the  probability  of  that 
eonjeclyte. 

Orpheus  begins  hia  poem  with  ancient  ch  os,  its 
tra.iistormation&  a.nd  changes,  arvd  purfues  it  thro»jgh 
its  various  revolutione.  He-  then  goes  on  to  defqribe: 
the  oftspring  of  Saturq,  that; is  tirade,  the  aether,  Ipve, 
^nd  light.  In  (hort,  his  whole  pqem,  is  fai4  to  have  been 
ail  oriental  allegory,  calculated  to.infpire  oiankind  with 
the  fear  of  the  goda,  and  to  deter  tliein  from  murder, 
rapine,  uojiatural  lulls,  6^0. 

Mufaeus  was  the  favounrite  fcholcyr  of  Orpheus,  or 
perhaps  his  fgn,  He  CQoipofed  prophecies  aivd  hymD8> 
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and  wrote  facred  inftruiSions,  which  he  addrefle-d  to  Greek 
his  fan.    He  prefcribed  atonements  and  luilratioiis ;  ^-^'g^age 
but  his  great  work  was  a  Theogony,  or  Hilloiy  of  ^ 
the  Creation,  &c. 

Mclampus  brought  the  myfl:erles  of  Proferpine  from  MelaQipm, 
Egypt  into  Greece.    He  wrote  the  whole  hiftory  of 
of  the  dif.ifter.s  of  the  gods.   This  feer  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  himfelf. 

Olen  came  from  Lycia,  and  compofed  the  firft 
hymn  thut  wns  fung  in  Delos  at  their  folemnities  ; 
he  probably  emigrated  from  Patara  a  city  of  Lycia, 
where  Apollo  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle. 

The  Hyperborean  damfels  ufed  to  vifit  Delos,  where 
they  chanted  facred  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Delian  god.  169 

To  thefe  we  add  the  great  Homer  himl'elf,  if  in- Homer  aal 
deed  the  hymns  commonly  annexed  to  the  Odyfley 
3re  his  compofitlon.    Hefiod's  Theogony  is  too  well 
known  to  need  to  he  me::tioned. 

From  thefe  inftances  we  hope  it  appears,  that  the. 
origin  of  the  poetry  of  Greece  is  to  be  found  in  the 
temples;  and  that  there,  its  meafure,  numbers,  rythm, 
and  other  appendages  were  orjginally  fabricated. 

The  Grecian  potts,  however,  enjiiyed  another  ad-« 
vantage  which  that  clafs  of  writers  have  feld.om  pof- 
fefled,  which  arofe  from  tfie  difl"erent  dialeds  into 
which  their  Innguage  was  divided.    All  thofe  di.ileas  oifFe 
were  adopted  inditTcrently  by  the  prince  of  poets;  a  dialers, 
circumilance  which  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  with  their 
any  word  from  any  diakdi,  provided  it  fuited  his  pur- '""^S'"' 
pofe.    This,  at  the  fqime  tiiiie  that  it  ren  lered  verfi- 
tication  ea.fy,  diffufed  an  agreeable  variety  over  hi», 
compofition.     He  even  accommodated  words  froirv, 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  lilyricum,  to  the  purpofes  of  ' 
his  verfification  :  Befides,  the  laws  of  quantity  were  not 
then  clearly  afcertained  ;  a  oircumitance  which  affoid- 
ed  him  another  cpnvcuicncy.    Succeeding  poets  did, 
not  enjoy  thefe  advantages,  and  confequently  have 
bee  n  more  circumfcnbed  both  in  their  diction  and, 
numbers. 

The  Greek  laaguage,  as  is  generally  knowH,  was 
divided  into  m.any  differeni  dialedls.  Every  fcpt,  or 
petty  canton,  bad  fome  peculiar  forms,  of  fpeech  w  hich, 
dilUnguiflied  it  from  the  others.  There  were,  how- 
ever, four  different  dialectical  varicitians  which  car- 
ried it  over  all  the  others.  Thefe  were  the  Attic, 
rue,  ^olic,  Jind  Doric.  Thefe  four  dialedical  di- 
ftindlioDS  originated  from  the  different  countries  in 
the  eaft  fron?  which  the  tribes  refpe<ftively  emigrated. 
The  Attics  confided,,  ifli,  of  the  barbarous  aborigines.; 
2'1,  of  an  adventitious  colony  of  Egyptian  Saiteg;  ^J, 
a  branch  of  lonians  from  the  coall  of  Paleftine. 
Thefe  lad  formed  the  old. Ionian  dialed,  from  which, 
fprung  the  Attic  and  modern-  Ionic.  Th.e  Cohans- 
emigrated  from  a  different  quarter  of  the  fame  coaft  j  . 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  a  remnant  of  the  ol4 
Canaanites,  and.  confequently  different  in  diale6l 
from  the  two  firft:  mentioned  colonies^  The  Dores. 
fprang  from  an  unpoLfhed  raqe  of  purple  fi/here  oa 
the  fame  coaft,  and  confequently  fpoke  a  dialed  more 
coarfe  apd  ruftic  than  any  of  the  reft.  Thefe  four 
nations  emigrated  from  different  regions;  a  circum- 
fiance  which,  in  our  opinion,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  different  diakda  by  wliich  they  were  afterwards 
di^oguiihed. 

It 


Greek  It  is  ItnpolTihle  aft  tKis  f!iort  iketch  to  'exhibit  aft 
anguage  fexaft  view  of  the  diftingnifhing;  features  of  each  dia- 
led. Such  an  analyfis  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  li- 
TOits  of  the  article  in  que'ftion.  For  entire  fatisfaftion  on 
this  head,  we  mnft  refer  the  Grecian  ftudent  to  Mat- 
taire's  Grec<g  Lingua  Diald8i,  where  he  will  Hnd  every 
thing  neceflary  to  qualify  him  for  underftanding -that 
fubjed.  We  iliall  content  otirfelves  with  the  few  ob- 
fervatiens  following. 

The  Athenians  being  an  aftive,  brifk,  volatile  race, 
delif^hted  in  contractions.  Their  ftyle  was  moft  ex- 
quifitely  polifhed.  The  moft  celebrated  authors  who 
wrote  in  that  diale£t  were  the  following :  Plato,  Tha- 
cidydes,  Xecophon,  Demofthenes,  and  the  other  ora- 
tors ;  jEfchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Ariftophanes, 
Menander,  Diphiliis,  with  the  other  comic  and  tragic 
poets.  That  dialeA  was  cither  ancient  or  modfcrn. 
Th6  ancient  Attic  was  the  fame  with  the  Ionic. 

The  Ionic,  as  was  faid,  was  the  ancient  Attic;  but 
iwhen  that  nation  emigrated  from  Attica  and  fettled  on 
thd  coaft  of  Afia  Mihor,  they  mingled  with  the  Cariana 
and  Pelafgi  and  of  courfe  adopted  a  nUftiber  of  their 
vocables.  They  were  an  indolent,  hixurious,  and  dif- 
ibl'jte  people  ;  of  courfe  their  ftyle  was  indeed  eafy 
rnd  flowing,  but  verbofe,  redundant,'  and  withodt 
nerves.  This,  however,  Is  the  leading  ftyle  in  Homer  ; 
-and  after  him  a  prodigious  n'-.rnber  of  writers  on  every 
fnbjeft  have  nfed  the  fame  diaieft,  fuch  as  Herodotug 
of  HalicarnafTus  the  celebrated  hiftorian  ;  Ctefias  of 
Cnldiis  the  hiftorian  of  Perfia  and  India;  Hecatasus  of 
Miktus  ;  Megafthencs  the  hIftoriaa,.who  lived  undct 
Seleucus  Nicatdr ;  Hippocrates  the  celebrated  phyfi- 
cian  of  Coos  ;  Hellanlcus  the  hiftorian  often  rnentioned 
with  honour  by  PolybiuS ;  Anacredn  of  Tela ;  Al- 
caius,  Sappho  of  Left)os,  excellent  poets;  Pherecydes 
Syrns  the  philofopher,  and  a  multitude  of  other  per- 
fons  of  the  fame  profeffion,  whom  it  wotild  be  filper- 
•fluous  to  mention  upon  the  prefcnt  occafion. 

'i  he  -(Eolic  and  Doric  were  originally  c6gnate  di^- 
1e<fts.  When  the  Dorians  Invaded  Pelopoiincfus  and 
fettled  in  that  pehififula,  they  incotporated  with  the 
jEolians,  and  their  two  dfaleda  bletided  into  oiic^ 
produced  the  new  Doric.  The  original  Ddres  inha- 
bited a  rugged  rnountainous  region  about  OfTa  and 
Pindus,  and  fpoke  a  rough  unpolifhed  language 
fimllar  to  the  foil  which  they  inhabited.  Andreas 
Schottus,  in  his  obfervatiorts  on  poetry,  1.  2.  cap  5®. 
proves  from  afl  old  manufcript  of  "  Theocritus,  that 
there  were  two  dialefts  of  the  Doric  tongtle,  the 
one  ancient  and  the  ether  moderft ;  that  this  poet 
employed  Ionic  and  the  modern  Doric  ;  that  the  old 
Doric  dialed  was  rough  arid  cumbrods  ;  but  that 
Theocritiis  has  adopted  the  new  as  being  more  foft 
and  mellow."  A  prodigious  number  of  poets  and 
philofophers  wrote  in  this  dialect,  fuch  as  Epichar- 
mua  the  poet ;  Ibycus  the  poet  of  RhfgiUm  ;  Corin- 
na  the  poetefs  of  Thefpis,  or  Thebes,  or  Corinth, 
^ho  bore  away  the  prize  ©f  poetry  from  Pindar ;  K- 
-rynna  a  poetefs  of  Left)08  ;  Mofchus  the  poet  of  Sy- 
racufe  ;  Sappho  the  poetefs  bf  Mitylene  ;  Pindarus 
of  Thebes  the  prince  of  lyric  poets ;  Archimedes 
of  Sytacufe  the  renowned  ftiathematician  ;  and  almoft 
all  the  Pythagoreari  philofophers.  Few  hiftorians  wrote 
m  that  dialed ;  of  if  they  did,  their  works  have  dot 
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fallen  into  t)ur  hands.   Moft  of  the  liyfnns  fuhg  In  C^reek 
temples  of  the  gods  were  compofed  in  Doric  ^  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  evinces  the  antiquity  of  that  dialed,    ^'  *  - 
iEirid  which,  at  the  fame  time,  proves  its  affinity  to  the 
oriental  ftandard. 

After  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  thoroughly  po-Thepai-ti- 
liflied  by  the  fteps  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  ^'''^7  i^h* 
trace  in  the  preceding  pages,  confcious  of  the  f^^"  ^gir*^^ 
perior  excellency  of  their  own  language,  the  Greeks,  tongue,  and 
in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  ftigmatized  every  nation  i:s  evil  con« 
which  did  not  employ  their  language  with  the  con-f^<l^eiice8» 
temptuous  title  of  barbarians.    Such  was  the  delicacy 
of  their  pampered  ears,  that  they  could  not  indure 
the  untutored  voice  of  the  people  whom  they  called 
BAgQa^o^av.i,     This  extreme  delicacy  produced  three 
very  pernicious  efFeds  ;  for,  ift,  It  induced  them  t6 
metaraorphofe,  and  fometlmes  even  to  mangle,  foreign 
names,  in  order  to  reduce  their  found  to  the  Grecian 
ftandard  ;  and,  2d,  it  prevented  their  learning  the 
languages  of  the  eaft,  the  knpwledgc  of  which  vvould 
have  opened  to  them  an  avenue  to  the  records,  an- 
nals, antiquities,  lawa,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  people  of 
thofe  countries,  in  comparifon  of  whom  the  Gteeks 
themfelvea  were  of  ycfterday,  and  knew  nothlngr.  By 
this  unlucky  bias,  not  only  they,  but  even  \*/e  whA 
derive  all  the  little  knowledge  of  antiquity  we  pof« 
fefs  through  the  channel  of  their  writings,  have  fuf- 
fered  an  irreparable  injury.  By  their  transformation  of 
oriental  names  they  have  in  a  manner  (topped  the  chani 
ncl  of  communication  between  the  hiftories  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia.  Thia  appears  evident  from  the  fragnienti 
of  Cteiias's  Perfian  hiftory,  from  Herodotus,  Xeno^ 
phon,  and  all  the  other  Greci.1n  writers  who  have  occa- 
fion to  mention  the  interooui  fe  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians.  3d,  It  deprived  them  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
etymolbgy  of  their  ov^n  language,  without  which  it  waS 
impoflible  for  them  to  underftand  its  words,  phrafeology, 
and  idioms,  to  the  bottom.  We  mentioned  Plato's  Cra- 
tylus  above.    In  that  dialogue,  the  divine  philofopher 
endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  etymology  of  only  a  few 
Greek  words.    His  dedudlons  are  abfolutely  childllh, 
and  little  fuperlor  to  the  random  conjcdures  of  a 
fchool-boy.    Varro,  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, has  not  been  more  fuccefsftsfl.    Both  ftumbled 
on  the  very  threftiold  of  that  ufeful  fcienee  ;  and  a 
fcholar  of  very  moderate  proficiency  in  our  days 
knaws  more  of  tlie  brigin  bf  thefe  two  noble  lan- 
guages, th-^n  the  greateit:  adepts  among  the  native* 
did  in  theirs.    By  prefixes,  affixes,  tranfpofitions  of 
letteri,  new  conjunition^  of  vowels  and  confonanta 
for  the  fake  of  the  mufic  and  rythm,  they  have  fo  dif- 
gaifed  their  words,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  de- 
velope  their  original.    As  a  proof  of  this,  we  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  a  manufcript  in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate perfon  where  the  firft  twelve  verfes  of  the  Iliad 
are  carefully  analyfed;  and  it  appears  to  our  fatisfadion 
that  almoft  every  word  may  be,  and  adually  is,  traced 
back  to  a  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  or  -Egyp- 
tian original  :  And  we  arc  convinced  that  the  fame 
procefj  <vill  hold  good  in  the  like  number  of  verfes 
taken  from  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  poets  of 
Greece.    This  inveftigation  we  found  was  chiefly  con- 
duded  by  reducing  the  words  to  their  original  inva- 
riable ftate,  which  wa«  done  by  ftripping  them  of 
3  Z  4  pree 
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prefixes,  affixes,  &c.  Thefe  ftrlAurea  are,  we  think, 
well  founded ;  and  confequeatly  need  no  apology  to 
proteft  them. 

Thefe  imperfeftions,  however,  are  counterbalanced 
by  numberlefs  excellencies:  and  we  are  certainly  much 
more  indebted  to  that  incomparable  people  for  the  in- 
formation they  have  tranfmitted  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  their  writings,  than  injured  by  them  in 
not  conveying  to  us  and  to  themfelves  more  authen- 
tic and  more  ample  communications  of  ancient  events 
and  occurrences.  Without  fatiguing  our  readers  with 
fuperfliious  encomiums  on  a  language  which  has  long 
ago  been  extolled  perhaps  to  an  extravagant  degree 
by  the  labours  of  men  of  the  moft  enlarged  capacity 
and  the  moft  refined  tafte,  we  ftiall  now  proceed  to 
make  a  few  obfervations  on  fpirits  and  accents ;  which 
being  rather  appendages  than  efTentials  of  the  lan- 
guage, we  have  on  purpofe  refcrved  for  the  laft 
place. 

Every  word  in  the  Greek  language  beginning  with 
a  vowel  is  marked  with  a  fpirit  or  breathing :  This 
afpiration  is  double,  namely  lenu  et  afper ^  "  the  gentle, 
and  rough  or  afpirated."  The  gentle  accent,  though 
always  marked,  is  not  now  pronounced,  though  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  the  language  it  was  undoubt- 
ed enounced,  though  very  foftly.  Both  thefe  afpi- 
rations  were  imported  from  the  eaft.  They  were  ac- 
tually the  Hebrew  n  he  and  "  heth.  The  former  de- 
poted  the fpiritus  lenisy  and  the  latter  the  fptritus  afper. 
The  Hebrew  prefixed  ha  or  he  to  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  and  of  courfe  the  Greeks  followed 
their  example.  Thefe  people  feem  to  have  delighted  in 
afpirates;  and  of  confequence  the  letter  o-  is,  fome 
think^  rather  too  often  af&xed  to  the  terminations  of 
their  words.  Every  word  beginning  with  p  had  the 
afpirate  joined  to  p,  probably  with  a  defign  to  render 
the  afpiration  ftill  more  rough. 

The  Greek  accents  are  three  in  number  ;  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  circumflex.  The  acute  raifes  and 
fharpens  the  voice  }  the  grave  deprefles  and  flattens 
it }  the  circumflex  fir  ft  raifes  and  fharpens  the  voice, 
and  then  deprefles  and  flattens  it.  It  is  obvioufly 
compofed  of  the  other  two.  The  learned  author  of 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language  has  taken  much 
pains  to  prove  that  thefe  accents  were  aAually  mufi- 
cal  notes,  invented  and  accommodated  to  raife,  de- 
prefs,  and  fufpend  the  voice,  according  to  a  fcale  of 
mulical  proportioHS.  It  is  fcarce  poflible,  we  think, 
for  a  modern  Greek  fcholar  to  comprehend  diftinftly 
the  ancient  theory  of  accents.  Thefe  the  native 
Greeks  learned  from  their  infancy,  and  that  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that  even  the  vulgar  among  the  Athenians 
would  have  hiflcd.  an  aftor  or  aflrefs  off  the  ftage 
or  an  orator  off  the  pulpitum  J,  on  account  of  a  few 
miftakes  in  the  enunciation  of  thofe  notes. 

Thefe  elevations,  depreffions,.  and  fufpenfions  of 
the  voice  upon  certain  fyllables,  muft  have  made  theic' 
language  found  in  the  ears  of  foreigners  fomewhat 
like  recitative,  or  fomething  nearly  refembling  cant. 
But  the  little  variety  of  thofe  fyllabic  tones,  and  the 
voice  not  refting  upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
■without  interruption,  fufficicntly  diftinguilhed  them 
from  mufic  or  cant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  tkink  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  wonderful  effefts  produced 
t>y  the  hxrangucs  of  the  orators  of  Greece  on  the  cu" 


raptured  minds  of  their  hearers,  were  owing  in  a  good  Greek 
meafure  to  thofe  artificial  mufical  tones  by  which  their  ^^°S"^g' 
fyllables  were  fo  happily  diverfified.  '" 

To  this  purpofe  we  ftiall  take  the  liberty  to  tran. 
fcribe  a  pafFage^from  Dion.  Ha\ic. De StruSuraOrationitf 
which  we  find  tranflated  by  the  author  of  the  Origin 
andProgrefs  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  book  3d,  partii.  chap.  7, 
page  381.  *'  Rhetorical  compofition  is  a  kind  of  mu- 
fic differing  only  from  fong  or  inftrumental,  mufic,  in 
the  degree,  not  in  the-kind  ;  for  in  this  compofition 
the  words  have  melody,  rythm,  variety,  or  change,,, 
and  what  is  proper  or  becoming :  So  that  the  ear  ia 
it,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  del^hted  with  the  melody, 
moved  by  the  rythm,  is  fond  of  variety,  and  defirea 
with  all  thefe  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.  The  dif- 
ference, therefore,  is  only  of  greater  and  Icfs." 

With  refpeft  to  accents,  it  may  be  obferved  that 
only  one  fyllable  of  a  word  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  acute  accent,  however  many  there  be  in  the  word. 
It  was  thought  that  the  raifing  the  tone  upon  more  thaa 
one  fyllable  of  the  word,  would  have  made  the  pro- 
nunciation too  various  and  complicated,  and  too  like 
chanting. 

Tht  grave  accent  ?Xwzyi  takes  place  when  the  acute  is 
wanting.  It  accords  with  the  level  of  the  difcourfej. 
whereas  the  acute  raifes  the  voice  above  it. 

Tht  circumflex  accent  hclng  compofed  of  the  other 
two,  is  always  placed  over  a  long  fyllable,  becaufe 
it  is  impoflible  fir  ft  to  elevate  the  voice  and  then  to 
deprefs  it  on  a  fliort  one.  Indeed  among  the  Greeks 
a  long  fyllable  was  pronounced  like  two  ftiort  ones  ; 
and  we  apprehend  it  was  fometimes  written  fo,  efpe- 
eialiy  in  later  times.  It  is  altogetlier  obvious  from 
two  learned  Greek  authors,  Dion.  Halic.  and  Arifto- 
xenus,  that  the  Greek  accents  were  adlually  mufical 
notes,  and  that  thefe  tones  did  not  confift  of  loud 
and  low,  or  fimply  elevating  and  deprefling  the  voice  5 
but  that  they  were  uttered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to. 
produce  a  melodious  rythm  in  difcourfe. 

In  a  word,  the  acute  accent  might  be  placed  upon 
any  fyllable  before  the  antepenult,  and  rofe  to  a  fftfx. 
in  the  diatonical  fcale  of  mufic ;  the  grave  fell  to 
the  third  below  it.  The  circumflex  was  regulated 
according  to  the  meafure  of  both,  the  acute  always- 
preceding.  The  grave  accent  is  never  marked  except 
over  the  laft  fyllable.  When  no  accent  is  marked,, 
there  the  grave  always  takes  place.  Some  words  are 
called  encUtics.  Thefe  have  no  accent  exprefled,  but. 
throw  it  back  upon  the  preceding  word.  The  cir- 
cumflex, when  the  laft  fyllable  is  fhort,  is  often  found 
over  the  penult,  but  never  over  any  other  fyllable, 
but  the  laft  or  the  laft  but  one. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  accentual  marks.  They  rphe  anci- 
learned  thofe  modifications  of  voice  by  practice  from  ent  Greeki 
their  infancy  ;  and  we  are  aflurcd  by  good  authority,  had  no  ac, 
that  in  pronunciation  they  obferve  them  to  this  t^^y.^^^*^ 
The  accentual  marks  are  faid  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  famous  grammarian,  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  and  Epiphanes,  who  was  the  firft  likewife 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  invented  punftuation.  Ac- 
centual marks,  however,  were  not  in  common  ufe  till 
about  the  feventh  century ;  at  which  time  they  are  found 
in  manufcripts.    If  our  curious  readers  would  wifli. 
to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  theory  of  accents,  we 
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ek  muft  remit'  them  to  Ongin  of  Language,  vol  I'i.  1.  2. 
"^ge.  .  and  to  Mr  Fofter's  Effay  on  the  different  Na- 
■■       ture  of  Accent  and  Quantity. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  obfervations  which  we 
thought  the  nature  of  our  defign  obliged  us  to  make 
on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  our  more  learned  readers  may  perhaps  blame 
us  for  not  interfperfing  the  whole  difquifition  with 
quotations  from  the  moft  celebrated  writers  in  the 
language  \>hicb  has  been  the  objeA  of  our  refearches. 
We  are  well  nware  that  this  is  the  general  praAice  in 
fuel',  cafes.    The  books  were  before  us,  and  we  might 
have  tranfcribed  from  them  more  quotations  than 
the  nature  of  an  article  of  this  kind  would  permit. 
In  the  riill  part  there  were  no  books  in  that  lan- 
guage to  quote  from,  becaufe  the  Greeks  knew  no- 
thing of  their  own  origin,  nor  of  that  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  confequently  have  recorded  nothing  but 
dreams  and  fiftions  relating  to  that  fubjeft.  Even 
when  we  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  our  in- 
quiry, the  nature  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted  ex- 
cluded in  a  great  meafure  the  ufe  of  quotations.  When 
we  drew  near  the  conclufion,  we  imagined  that  our 
learned  readers  would  naturally  have  recourfe  to  the 
paffages  alluded  to  without  our  information,  and  that 
the  unlearned  would  not  trouble  themfelves  about  the 
matter.    The  Greek  ftudent  who  intends  to  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  this  excellent  language,  will  en- 
deavour to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  books- 
after  mentioned, 
ifel  to  be    Ariftotle's  Rhetoric  and  Poetics,  his  book  De  Inter- 
^iedby  pretat'toney  efpccially  with  Ammonius's  Commentary. 
r\  one   Ainmonius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  by  far  the 
o         moft  acute  of  all  the  ancient  grammarians. 

Dion.  Halic.  De  StruSura  Orationi's,  where,  amidft  a- 
bundance  of  curious  and  interefting  obfervations,  will 
te  found  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  letters. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  De  Elocutione;  a  ihort  effay  in- 
deed, but  replete  with  inftrudion  concerning,  the  pro- 
per arrangement  of  -A  ords  and  members  in  fentences. 
Longinus,  the  prince  of  critics,  whofe  remains  are 
B  Gaza,  above  commendation,  i  heodorus  GazaJ  and  the  other 
refugees  from  Conftantinople,  who  found  an  hofpitable 
reception  from  the  munificent  family  of  the  Medici, 
and  whofe  learned  labours  in  their  native  language 
once  more  revived  learning  and  good  tafte  in,  Europe. 
Thefe,  with  fome  other  critics  of  lefs  celebrity,  but- 
equal  utility,  will  vuilock  all  the  treafures  of  Greci- 
an erudition,  without  however  difclofing  the  fource 
from  which  they  flowed.    To  thefe  one  might  add  a. 
few  celebrated  moderns,  fuch  as  Monf.  FourmonL 
the  Elder,  Monf.  Gebelin,  Abbe  Pezron,  Salmafius, 
and  efpecially  the  learned  and  induftrioua  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. 

We  fhall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  ©f  the  vaft. 
extent  of  the  Greek  language  even  before  the  Mace- 
donian empire  was  ereded  ;  at  which  period,  indeed, 
it  became  in  a  manner  univerfal,  much  more  than  ever, 
the  Latin  language  could  accomplifli  notwithftanding 
the  vaft  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Greece,  originally  Hellas,  was^  a  region  of  fmall  ex 
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tent,  andyct  fent  out  many  numerous  colonies  into  diffe- 
reek  Ian-  ^^^^  ^^^^^         world.  Thefe  colonies  carried  their  na- 
'*^^*      tive  language  along  with  them,  and  induftrioufly  diffu- 
fed  it  wherever  tli*y  formed  a  fettUmeflt.  The  ioacs, 
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jEoles,  and  Dores,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  all  the  weft  Greek 
and  north-weft  coaft  of  the  Lcffer  Afia  and  the  ad-  ^"8"°g^^ 
jacent  iflands  ;  and  there  even  the  barbarians  learned  ' 
that  polifhcd  language.    The  Greek  colonies  extend- 
ed themfelves  along  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea 
as  far  as  Sinope,  now  Trebizund,  and  all  the  way- 
from  the  weft  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  :  though  many  ci- 
ties of  barl)arians  lay  between,  the  Greek  tongue  was 
underftood  and  generally  fpoken  by  people  of  rank  and 
fafhion. 

There  were  Greek  cities  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
Euxine  fea  to  the  very  eaftern  point,  and  perhaps  be- 
yond even  thofe  limits ;  likcwife  in  the  Taurica  Cher- 
fonefui;,  or  Crim  Tartaiy  ;  and  even  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  the  ftraits  of  Caffa,  &c.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  all  thefe  colonies,  the  Greek  language 
was  carefully  propagated  among  the  barbarians,  who 
carried  on  commerce  with  the  Greeks. 

A  great  part  of  the  fouth  of  Italy  was  planted  with 
Greek  cities  on  both  coafts  ;  fo  that  the  country  was 
denominated  Magna  Grac'ta.  Here  the  Greek  tongue 
univerf^iUy  prevailed.  In  Sicily  it  was  in  a  manner 
vernacular.  The  lonians  had  fent  a  colony  into  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Pfammitichus ;  and  a  Greek  fettlement 
had  been  formed  in  Cyrenia  many  ages  before.  The 
Phocians  had  built  Maffilia  or  Marfeilles  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  where  fome  remains  of 
the  Greek  language  are  ftill  to  be  difcovered.  Caefar* 
tells  us,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  regiftera 
were  found  in  Greek  letters.  Perhaps  no  language 
ever  had  fo  extenfive  a  fpreadj  where  it  was  not  pro-- 
pagated  by  the  law  of  conqueft.  ^   ^  17S 

The  Greek  tongue,  at  this  day,  is  confined  within ^reek  fpio^ 
very  narrow  limits.  It  is  fpoken  in  Greece  itfelf,  ^.^-fcnt.*' 
cept  in  Epirus,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Macedonia. 
It  is  likewife  fpoken  in  the  Grecian  and  Afiatic 
iHands  in  Candia  or  Crete,  in  fome  parts  of  the  coaft 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus:  but  in  all  thefe  re- 
gions, it  is  much,  corrupted  and  degenerated. 

As  a  fpecimen,  we  Ihall  infert  a  modern  Greek' 
fong,  and  the  advertifement  of  a  quack  medicine^,, 
which,  with  other  pluHder,  was  brought  by  the  Rtif-- 
fians  from  Chocfim  or  Chotzim  in  1772. 

Song  in  modern  Greek, 
MI  '^vaiy-tccti;  ttoXi^w  ^»  iScto-ata      to  Mfj^a  . 

Zro  TTsAayof  ran  erVfA(po^uv      tiaix.ivSviio*  Kctt^ov  - 

MlxvifjiHf  oXdigiUi  cr<po^«5  r-xt  svaiyTt8i, 
Ms  K'jfictTX  T^oXXum  Kcci.  ft,m  Tii^civi~xvci?-iVxa-i*uVa  ■ 

Xvvi(p»  cxxoria-fe.iiiot.uxi  3tx-fxc-vyx{crfji,zvx, 
K«<  fx  fxiiyi  fAix  a-urvigix,  vu  i^av  ra  f*«T»»  fCHTt^iX*.  - 

N'  a^x^u  Kxt       ^utto^m  ytxTi  f^ijjum  2tv  B-o^u, 

HS      uvrx  xxv  vx  Trtvyu  'r)  <7fAa^£r»i'«s  iiiyUf 

Km)  t8t»  Jit  ^s-flflav,  l/*?rogav  m  nl.<pv\x^Hiio.  . 

Tranjlation. 

With  dire  misfortunes,  pains,  and  woes, 
O'erwhelm'd,  ingulph'd,  I  ftruggling  fight  5  ; 

O'er  my  frail  bark  proud  billows  clofe 
To  plunge  her  deep  in  lafting  nighu , 
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■Rotigh  Teas  of  TTls  incefTant  roar. 
Fierce  winds  adverfe,  with  howling  blaft, 

Heave  fiarge  on  furge.    Ahl  far  from  (hare 
My  found'ring  Ikiff  fliall  fisk  at  laft. 

Involv'd  ia  lowering  darkforae  clouds, 
'Mid  fultry  fogs,  I  pant  far  breath  ; 

Huge  foaming  billows  rend  my  fhroudrf, 
"While  yawning  gulphs  extend  beneath. 

From  burfting  clouds  loud  thimders  roll, 
And  deaf'ning  peals  terrific  fpread  ; 

Red  lightnings  dart  from  pole  to  pok. 
And  burft  o'er  my  devoted  head. 

VVhen  fliall  the  friendly  dawning  rays 
Guide  me  to  pleafures  once  pofleft ; 

And  breezy  gales,  o'er  peaceful  feas. 
Waft  to  fome  port  of  endlefs  reft  ? 

In  dark  defpair,  with  tempefts  toft, 
I  veer  my  fail  from  fide  to  fide. 

Condu<a  me,  Heav'n  !  to  yond'  fair  coail. 
Or  plunge  me  in  the  -whelming  tide. 

The  ^atk  B}JL 
baa5:amgn  the  'iepoysaa^m,  aho 

TAIS,  KAI  NOYPIAir,  KAI 
riAAEAIS  PETZETAIE. 
TOYTO  Ta  fATct7>.crufiov  u^iXei  c-t;  to  a^vncriv  ^oixa^i, 
*^  /3«»S«  rrtt  j((tviV(n\i  ^vvxyiuves  r'nv  fict^^ixv.   a-vr.diyei  oXxf 

.j*oiio?  riyew  7rXs/xo»i«.  y.itei  tcc  Kccrccfxyivix  tZh  yuvsciKtiu  'Ei? 
Tiis  i^a)Ti^fK.kq  wXijya?  ttss^tc*  v«  Bx^ijcti  fti  to  |«vSo  toVs* 
-£»f  TrxXcttug.    Ocrov  «j  hona^,  y.xBitii  etiixt  v)  «5ravi*i?,  Hcii 

B KtifActTiM^,  ^P'sXei  s/j  T«  otvux  otS  Tfrp^auv  fju-wyev  ^-a- 

"KWoSk  Tod<  ^8  SjAokv  fa  'ffiffovv.  l^oriBa  >^  otTro  t«v  TFXvtiy.Xttv, 
H  i'off-jj  la-aiTi^iKij;   ec,f   e^vui  SiKCi  ti      ^ui^{kx  KOUWIii  tig 
ixiyav  x^xcr)^  >i  kcc*  vEgov,  to  Jt«9e  t«;^;u  >Cj'  I3^JJv.  »;  ro  jxi- 
Tu^ei^i^iTxty  Kcii  tUx  ^xvyt.xtriov  //ettiv  ^qki^jlvi'i  0ifixUi)iAttov, 
'AXkBU  Q»Xo-»ixeii  TV  'Bxa-iXeta, 

Inftead  of  giving  a  literal  and  bald  tranllatioH  of 
this  advertiferaent,  which  runs  exactly  in  the  ftyle  of 
other  quack  bills,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  medicine  recommended  is  fa  id,  when  taken  in- 
wardly, to  raife  the  fpirits,  remove  coftivenefs  and  in- 
veterate coughs  ;  to  cure  pains  of  the  breafl  and  belly- 
aches; fo  aflift  refpiration,  and  remove  certain  female 
obftru(3ions.  When  applied  externally,  it  cures  wounds 
and  fores,  whether  old  or  frefh,  removes  ringing  of 
the  ears,  faftens  the  teeth  when  ioofe,  and  ftreflgthens 
the  gums. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  it  is  faid  to  do  in  a  won- 
derful manner  ;  and  is  declared  to  be  the  true  royal 
balfam  of  Jerufalem>  and  an  univerfal  fpecific. 

It  Is  indeed  next  to  a  miracle  tbat  fo  many  monu- 
ments of  Grecian  literature  are  ftili  to  be  found  among 
men.  Notwithftanding  the  burning  of  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  and  the  almoft  numberlefs  wars, 
maffacres,  and  devaftations,  which  have  from  time  to 
*ime  in  a  manner  defolated  thofc  countries  where  the 
«^K€k  language  ©nc€  flourifticd|  we  arc  told  that 
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there  ftill  remain  about  3060  bookd  wrfttefi  m  that 
language. 

We  fhall  now  conclude  this  feflton  with  a  brief  de- 
toil  of  the  mod  diftinguiOicd  ftage's  and  variations  Diftin- 
through  which  this  noble  tongue  made  its  progrefsgui'^ed 
from  the  age  of  Homer  to  the  taking  of  Conftanti-'^^^"^^ 
nople,  an.  ant.  Chr.  1453  >  »  period  of  more  than  2000 
years.  ^  *^ 

Homer  gave  tbe  Greek  poetry  its  tolour  and  con- 
fiftency,  and  enriched,  as  well  as  harmonized,  the 
language.  It  feems,  from  the  coincidence  of  epithet* 
and  cadence  in  Homer  and  Heliod,  that  the  Greek  he- 
roic verfe  was  formed  fpontaneoufly,  by  the  old  Aoiio<^ 
a  fort  o{  improvifatori  \  and  that  Homer  and  his  firft 
followers  adopted  their  verfjfication.  The  Iliad  and 
Od}  fley  have  much  of  the  air  of  extempore  compofi- 
tions ;  an  epithet  is  never  wanting  to  fill  up  a  verfe  { 
and  a  fet  of  cxpreflions  are  mechanically  annexed  to 
fuch  ideas  as  were  of  frequent  recurrence.  Hence 
that  copioufnefs  and  wafte  of  words  in  the  old  Greek 
bard,  which  forms  fuch  a  contraft  to  the  coadenfed 
aiid  laboured  compofition  of  Virgil. 

The  Greek  ptofe  was  of  a  more  difficult  ftru£lure^ 
and  it  may  be  diftributed  int#  different  ftyles  or  de- 
grees of  purity.  Of  the  profc  authors  now  extant, 
the  firft  and  heft  ftyle  is  that  of  Herodotus,  and  of 
Plato  in  the  florid  or  mixed  kind,  of  Xenophon  in  the 
pure  and  fimple,  of  Thucydides  and  DcmofthcneS  in 
the  auftcre.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  fo  conducive  to 
form  a  good  tafte  in  compofition  as  the  ftudy  of  thefe 
writers. 

The  ftyle  of  Polybius  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  the  Greek  language  :  it  was  the  idiotic  or  po- 
pular manner  of  expreffion,  efpecially  among  military 
n».-en,  in  his  time,  about  the  150th  Olympiad.  It  be- 
came the  model  of  fucceedfng  writers,  by  introducing 
a  fimple  unftuflied  ex;:reflion,  and  by  emancipating 
them  from  the  anxious  labour  of  the  old  Greeks  re- 
fpefting  the  cadence  and  choice  of  words.  The  ftyle 
of  the  New  Teftament,  being  plain  and  popular,  fre* 
^quentiy  refemhies  that  of  Polybius,  as  has  been  ftiown 
by  Raphelius,  and  by  Kirchmaier,  de  parallelifmo.  N. 
T.  et  Polyhii,  l^Jt 

Before  this  hiflorian,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had 
formed  a  netv  or  Hclleniftic  ftyle,  refulting  from  the 
expreffion  of  oriental  ideas  and  idioms  in  Greek  words, 
after  that  language  had  loft  of  its  purity,  as  it  gained 
in  general  ufe,  by  the  conquefts  of  Alexander.  The 
Hc^lleniftic  is  the  language  of  the  Septuagint,  the  A- 
^ocrypha,  the  New  'Teftament,  and  partly  of  Philo 
and  Jofephus.  This  mixture  in  the  ftyle  of  the  evan- 
gtlifts  and  apoftle?,  is  otte  credential  of  the  authentic 
city  of  the  beft  of  all  books,  a  book  which  could  not 
have  been  written  but  by  Jewilh  authors  in  the  firft 
century.  See  the  fine  remarks  of  Bilhop  Warburton, 
Doftrine  of  Grace,  book  i.  cb.  8 — 10.  Critics  Jefc 
their  labour  in  attempting  to  adjuft  the  Scripture- 
Greek  to  the  ftandard  of  Atticifm. 

The  diAion  of  the  Greek  hiftorrans,  and  geogra- 
phers of  the  Auguftan  age,  k  formed  on  that  of  Pow 
lybius  ;  but  improved  and  modernized,  like  the  Eng- 
lifh  of  the  prefent  age,  if  compared  with  that  of  Cla- 
rendon or  Bacon.  More  perfpicuoas  than  refitied,  it 
was  well  fuited  'To  fuch  compilations  as  were  then 
written  by  mtn  of  letters,  fuch  as  Dionyfius,  Drodo- 
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rm,  &Gc!  Strabo,  without  much  expeiiecce  or  rank  In 
public  life. 

Th.e  ccclt  iiaftKal  ftyle  n^as  cultivited  in  the  Cliri- 
flian  fcboals  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Conllaiiti- 
nople ;  rank  and  luxuriant,  full  of  oriental  idioms,  and 
formed  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  Scptua^int  ve  fion. 
Such  is,  far  inftance,  the  ftyle  of  Eufcbiiis.  After 
him,  the  beft  Chrtftian  writers  polilhed  th.it  coinpo- 
fit'fons  in  the  fchoole  of  rhetoric  under  the  later  So- 
phifts.  Hence  the  popular  and;fl«wing  purity  of  St 
ChryfoHome,  who  has  more  good  fenfe  than  Plato, 
and  perhaps  as  many  good  words. 

.Ou  the  Greek,  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  there  is  a 
good  differtation  by  Ducangc,  Je  caujls  corrupts  Grs- 
eitatls,  prefixed  to  his  Gloffary,  together  with  Portius's 
Gramnjar  of  the  modern  Greek.  This  lail  ftt.g;  of 
the  Greek  laDguagc  is  a  miferaMe  picture  of  TurkiHi 
barbarifra.  And,  which  is  moft  furprifing,  there  is 
no  city  ol  Greece  where  the  language  is  more  diffe- 
'.rcnt  from  the  ancient  than  at  Athens.  The  reafon 
of  that  is,  hecHUle  it  has  been  long  inhabited  by  a 
.mixed  multitude  of  different  n:itions. 

To  conclude,  the  Greeks  have  left  the  moft  durable 
monuments  of  human  wifdom,  fortitude,  ma.;nificence, 
and  ingenuity,  in  their  improvement  of  every  art 
and  fcience,  and  in  the  fintft  writings  upon  every  fub- 
^ii  neceffary,  profitaMe,  elegant,  or  entertaining. 

The  Graeks  have  furni (bed  the  brighteft  examples 
of  every  virtue  and  accompliihent,  natural  or  acqlii- 
rcd,  poHtical,  moral,  or  military  :  they  excelled  in 
mathematics  and  philofophy  ;  in  all  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment, in  architei^lure,  navigr.tion,  commerce,  war: 
as  orators,  poets,  and  hiftotians,  they  Hand  as  yet  un- 
rivalled, and  are  like  to  rtand  fo  for  ever ;  nor  are 
they  lefa  to  be  adtnired  for  the  excreifes  and  amufe- 
menta  they  invented,  ansl  brought  to  perfection,  in 
the  inftitution  of  "Iheir  public  games,  their  theatres, 
and  fports. 

Let  us  further  obferve,  that  in  vain  our  readers  will 
look  for  theft  admired  eXkellencies  in  any  of  the  b.ft 
tranflations  from  the  Greek :  they  may  indeed  com- 
municate fome  knowledge  of  what  the  originals  con- 
tain ;  they  may  prefect  yon  with  propofitions,  charac- 
ters, and  events :  but  allowing  them  to  be  more  faith- 
ful and  more  accurate  than  they  really  are,  or  c  m  well 
be,  ftill  they  are  no  better  than  copies,  in  which  the 
fpirit  and  luftre  of  the  originals  are  slmoft  totally  loft. 
The  mind  may  be  inftrufted,  but  will  not  be  enchant- 
ed :  The  picture  may  bear  feme  faint  refeuxblance,  and 
if  painted  by  a  maiterly  h«nd  give  pleafure  ;  but  who 
would  be  fatisfied  with  the  canvas,  when  he  may  pof- 
fefs  the  real  object  ?  who  would  prefer  a  piece  of  co- 
loured glafs  to  a  diamond  ?  It  is'  not  poffible  to  pre- 
ferve  tlic  beautitis  of  the  origin«>l  in  a  tranflation. — 
The  powers  of  the  Greek  are  vallly  beyond  thofe  of 
any  other  tongue.  Whatever  the  Greeks  defcribe  is 
always  felt,  and  almoft  feen  ;  motion  and  mufic  are  in 
every  tone,  and  enthufiafmt  and  inchantment  poffcfs 
the  mind  :  » 
Graiis  ingenium-f  Grajii  dedit  ore  rotmdo^ 
Mufa  loquL  Hor*. 


L  o  c  y. 

Sect.  Vlir.   O/th  Latin  hanguige. 


•Lauguage, 


This  language,  like  every  other  fpoken  by  barba- 
rians, was  in  its  beginning  rough  and  uncultivated.-— 
What  people  the  Romans  were,  is  a  point  in  whicli  %Sx 
antiqaiirians  are  not  yet  a2;reed.   In  their  own  opinion  ®ngin  of 
they  were  fprung  from  the  Trojans*;  Dion.  K^^'car.'^^^*'^^ 
derives  the  hi  from  the  Greeks  f ;  and  Plutarch  informs  of  th^'i^ 
n(,X  that  fome  people  imagined  that  they  were  fprung  language, 
from  the  Pelafgi.     I  he  fa£t  is,  they  were  a  mixture  *  ^j^' 
of  people  coUefted  out  of  Latiuai  and  the  adjacent 'j^^'*'*^^'*''' 
parts,  which  a  variety  of  cccldents  had  drawn  toge-|  Aiit'iq. 
ther,  to  eilabliih  themfelvas  on  that  mountr-inoas  re-  RonAih.lo 
gion,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own  property,  and  plun- 4  ^i^aJlo^ 
der  chat  of  their  neighliours.     1  hey  were  in  all  pro-'""''" 
bability  compofed  of  Arca  'ians,  Sabines,  Latins,  He- 
trufcans,  Umbrians,  Ofcans.  Pelafgi,  &c. ;  and  if  fo, 
their  langu  ige  muft  have  been  a  mix.fcure  of  the  dif- 
ferent   dialects    peculiar    to  all   thefe  difcordant 
tribes. 

The  Latin  language  ou'^ht  then  to  !)e  a  mingled 
mafs  of  the  Ajrcadian,  that  is,  the  ^oli^in  ||  Greek,  [[  Stralc^ 
the  Peiafgic,  Hetrufcan,  and  Celtic  dialogs.    Thefe  Ub.  v. 
jarring  elements,  like  the  people  to  whom  they  be-  '^'""yf- 
longed  refpeAively,  graduaiiy  incorporated,  and  P* o- ^'''j'^Jj'^" 
du<  ed  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  Arcadiani  were  a  PcLifgic  §  tribe,  and  confe-  §  StraUO^ 
quently  fpoke  a  dialefl  of  that  ancient  Greek  jiro^Merjoifattu* 
duced  by  the  coalition  of  this  tribe  with  the  favage 
aborigines  of  Greece.  This  dialed  was  the  ground- 
work of  the  Latin.  Every  fcholar  allows,  that  the 
.ZEolian  Greek,  which  was  ftrongly  tinftured  with  the 
Ptlafgic,  was  the  model  upon  which  the  Latin  language 
was  formed.  From  this  deduction  it  appears,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  modern. 
Greek;  and  of  courfe  we  may  add,  that  the  Greek, as 
it  flood  before  it  was  thorou):,hly  polilhed,  bore  a  very- 
near  refemblance  to  that  language.  Hence  we  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  is  neceffary  in  order  to  underftand  the. 
Greek.  Let  us  not  then  expe(it  to  find  the  real  in- 
gredients of  the  Greek  tongiic  in  the  academic  groves 
of  Athens,  or  in  Smyrna,  or  in  Rhodope,  or  in  Hie- 
mos ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ai^d  on  the  held» 
©f  Laurentum. 

A  very  confiderable-  part  of  the  Latin  tongue  was 
derived  from  the  Hetrufcan.  That  people  were  the 
maiier&  of  the  Romans  in  every  thing  facred.  Frona 
them  they  learned  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  me- 
thod of  arranging  games  and  public  rellivals,  the  art 
of  divination,  the  interpretation  of  omens,  the  me- 
thod of  KiiU'atioiu,  expiations.  Sec  It  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  eafy  to  ptaove,  that  the  Pelafgi  *  and  Hetruf-  *  ^Thuty^ 
ci  (  x)  were  the-fame  race  of  people  ;.  and  if  this  vfM&dei,  id),  i^. 
the  cafe,  their  languages  muft  have  differed  in  dialcA 
onty. 

The  Umbrian  or  Celtic  enters  deeply  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  Latin  tongue.  For  proof  of  this,  vrs 
need  only  appeal  to  PeUotitier,  Bullet's  Memolres  dt  la 
JLangue  Cehiquey  partie  premiere^  Abbe  Pezron'i  Ori^mt 
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cfjfncignf  Nat  tons  t  &c.  Whether  the  old  Celtic  dif- 
fered effentially  from  the  Pclafgic  and  Hetrufcan, 
would  be  a  matter  of  curious  inveftigation,  were  this 
a  proper  fubjeft  for  the  prefent  article. 

The  Latin  abounds  with  oriental  words,  efpecially 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Perfian.  Thefe  are  certainly 
remains  of  the  Pelafgic  and  Hetrufcan  tongues,  fpo- 
"ken  originally  by  people  who  emigrated  from  regions 
where  thofe  were  parts  of  the  vernacular  language. — 
The  Greeks,  in  polifhing  their  language,  gradually 
diftorted  and  disfigured  vaft  numbers  of  the  rough  ea- 
flern  vocables,  which  made  a  very  great  part  of  it. 
^See  the  preceding  feftion). 

The  Romans,  of  lefs  delicate  organs,  left  them  in 
their  natural  ftate,  and  their  natural  air  readily  bewrays 
their  original.  We  had  coUefted  a  large  lift  of  La- 
tin words  ftill  current  in  the  eaft  ;  but  find  that  Tho- 
maflin  f  and  Ogeiius  (y),  and  efpecially  Monf.  Gebe- 
lin,  in  his  moft  excellent  Latin  DiiElionary,  have  ren- 
dered that  labour  fuperfluous. 

In  this  language,  too,  there  are  not  a  few  Gothic 
'terms.    How  thefe  foimd  their  way  into  the  Latin, 
'it  is  not  cafy  to  difcover,  unlefs,  as  Pelloutier  fuppofes, 
:the  Celtic  and  Gothic  languages  were  originally  the 
fame  :  or  perhaps  we  may  conjefturc,  that  fuch  words 
were  parts  of  a  primitive  language,  which  was  at  one 
time  univerfal. 

There  are,  befides,  in  the  Latin  a  great  number  of 
obfolete  Greek  words,  which  were  in  procefs  of  time 
obliterated,  and  others  fubftituted  in  theirroom;  fothat, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  the  moft  eflFec- 
tual  method  to  diftinguilh  the  difference  between  the 
early  and  modern  Greek,  would  be  to  compare  the 
ancient  Latin  with  the  latter ;  there  being,  we  ima- 
gine, very  little  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  eatlieft  periods. 

However  that  ma.y  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman 
letters  were  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Greek. — 
Forma  Uteris  Lat'tnis  qua  veterrimis  Grtecorum^  fays  Ta- 
citus *  ;  and  .Pliny  f  fays  the  fame  thing,  and  for  the 
truth  of  his  affertion  he  appeals  to  a  monument  ex- 
tant in  his  own  times. 

Thefe  old  Greek  letters  were  no  other  than  the  Pe- 
lafgic, which  we  have  fhown  from  Diodorus  Siculus 
(fee  preceding  Seftion)  to  have  been  prior  to  the  Cad- 
mean.  For  the  figure  of  thefe  letters,  fee  Aftle,  Po- 
ftellus,  Montfaucon,  Palasgraphia  Grazca,  Monf.  Ge- 
belin,  and  our  Plates  IX  and  X. 

That  the  Latins  borrowed  the  plan  of  their  declen- 
fions  from  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  exadl  re- 
£emblance  of  the  terminations  of  the  cafes  throughout 
the  three  fimilar  declenfions.  In  nouns  of  the  firft 
declenfion,  the  refemblance  is  too  palpable  to  ftand 
iin  need  of  illuftration.    In  the  fecond,  the  Greek  ge- 


nitive is  In  Latin  the  o  te  thrown  oUt,  and  the  Latin 
termination  becomes  /.  In  the  Greek  feftlon,  we 
have  obferved,  that  the  founds  of  <  and  u  differed  very  """^f^^ 
little  ;  therefore  the  Latins  ufed  <  inftead  of  The 
Latin  dative  ends  in  o,  which  is  the  Greek  dative, 
throwing  away  ,  fuhfcr'tptum-,  which  was  but  faintly 
founded  in  that  language.  No  genuine  Greek  worl 
ended  in     or  m. 

The  Hellens  feemed  to  have  abhorred  that  bellow- 
ing liquid  ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  they  imported 
it  from  the  eaft,  as  well  as  the  other  letters,  and  that 
they  employed  it  in  every  other  capacity,  except  in 
that  of  clofing  words.  In  the  termination  of  flexions, 
they  changed  it  into  r. 

The  Latins  retained  m,  which  had  been  imported 
to  them  as  a  terminating  letter  at  an  era  before  the 
Greek  language  had  undergone  its  laft  refinenient. — ■ 
Hence  the  L?.tin  accufative  in  inftead  of  the 
Greek  cv.  The  vocative  cafe,  we  imagine,  was  in 
this  declenfion  originally  like  the  nominative.  The 
Latins  have  no  dual  number,  becaufe,  in  our  opinion, 
the  JEolian  dialeft,  from  which  they  copied,  had 
none.  It  would  be,  we  think,  a  violent  ftretch  of 
etymological  exertion,  to  derive  either  the  Latin  ge- 
nitive plural  of  the  fecond  declenfion  from  the  fame 
cafe  of  the  Greek,  or  thai  of  the  latter  from  the  for- 
mer ;  we  therefore  leave  this  anomaly,  without  pre- 
tending to  account  for  its  original  formation.  The 
third  declenfions  in  both  languag«8  are  fo  exa<Elly  pa- 
rallel, that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  compare  them. 
The  dative  plural  here  is  another  anomaly,  and  we 
think  a  very  difagreeable  one,  which  we  leave  to  the 
conjeAures  of  more  profound  etymologifts. 

For  the  other  peculiarities  of  Latin  nouns,  as  they 
are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Greek,  we  muftbeg 
leave  to  remit  our  readers  to  that  feftion  for  informa- 

The  Latins  have  no  articles,  which  is  certainly  a  Deficient* 
defeft  in  their  language.  The  Pelafgic,  from  which  of  articles 
they  copied,  had  not  adopted  that  word  in  the  de- 
monflrative  fenfe.  Homer  indeed  feldom  ufea  it;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  more  early  Greek  ufed  it 
lefs  frequently,  at  Icaft  in  the  fenfe  above-mentioned. 
Thus  in  Latin,  when  I  fay,  video  hominem^  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  find  out  by  the  bare  words  whether  the  word 
hominem  intimates  **  a  man,"  or  "  the  man whereas 
in  Greek  it  would  be  B\f*«  ayBfurov,  I  fee  a  man,  Bxtrs* 
Tov  «v9pwao»,  / fee  the  man.  Hence  the  firft  exprelfion 
is  indefinite,  and  the  iecond  definite. 

The  fubftantive  verb  fum  in  Latin  feems  to  ^Cori*in*of 
partly  formed  from  the  Greek  and  partly  not.  Some  the  fubfta 
of  the  perfons  of  the  prefent  tenfe  have  a  near  refera-  tive  verb, 
blance  to  the  Greek  verb  «»  Or  while  others  vary 
widely  from  that  archetype.   The  imperfeA  prajterite 

and 


Tugrwet  •  which  was  their  true  name,  for  they  aftually  emigrated  from  Tarfhifh,  or  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor,  and  confequently  Herodotus  everywhere  calls  them  rvoa-nvot.  The  Cohans  changed  a  into  " ;  hence  « 
in  that  dialeft  they  were  called  rvga-tim,  from  Tar/us.  The  Romans  ftyled  them  Tufci,  probably  from  the 
Greek  verb  ©f",  facrifico^  alluding  to  the  fkill  which  that  people  profeffed  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
They  called  their  country  Hetruria,  we  think  from  the  Chaldaic  word  heretumf  ,"  a  magician  or  forcerer  a 
name  deduced  from  their  fkill  in  divination. 

(y)  Graca  et^Latina  lingua  Hebrai%antes^  Venice  1 763.  If -thefe  books  are  Bot  at  hand,  Dr  Littleton's  Dte«« 

onary  will,  fn  a  good  naeafure,  fupply  their  ^lacc. 
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and  pr^»terperfe£l  have  nothing  common  with  the 
Greek  verb,  and  cannot,  we  think,  be  forced  into  an 
alliance  with  it.  The  future  ero  was  of  old  ffoy  and 
is  indeed  genuine  Greek.  Upon  the  whole>  in  oar 
apprehenfion  the  Latin  fubftantive  verb  more  nearly 
refetnbles  the  Perfian  verb  hejlen  than  that  of  any  other 
language  we  are  acquainted  with. 

From  what  exemplar  the  Latin  verbs  were  derived, 
verbs.  Jg  not,  we  think,  eafily  afcertained.  We  know  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  deduce  them  all  from  the 
^olic  Greek,  and  that  the  Romans  themfelves  were 
extremely  fond  of  this  chimera ;  but  the  almoft  num- 
berlefs  irregularities,  both  in  the  formation  and  con- 
jugation of  their  verbs,  induce  us  to  believe  that  only 
a  part  of  them  were  formed  upon  that  model.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  terminations  in  bam,  basj 
iat,  bamusi  Sec.  are  produced  by  their  union  with  a 
fragment  of  fome  obfolete  verb,  which  is  now  wholly 
loft.  In  the  verb  amo,  e.g.  we  are  fure  that  the  radix  am 
is  the  Hebrew  word  mother }  but  how  am-abamj  am- 
aboy  am-arem  were  fabricated,  and  connefted  with  the 
radical  am^  is  not  fo  cafily  determined.  That  Latin 
verbs  are  compofed  of  an  inflexible  radix  and  another 
flexible  verb,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  what  this  flexible  auxiliary  was,  we  think,  cannot 
now  be  clearly  afcertained.  It  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable that  fuch  parts  of  the  .verbs  as  deviate  from 
the  Greek  archetype  were  fupplied  by  fragments  of 
the  verb  ha^  which  pervades  all  the  branches  of  the 
Gothic  language,  and  has,  we  think,  produced  the 
Latin  verb  habeo.  When  the  Greeks  began  to  ety- 
mologize, they  feldom  oVcrpalFed  the  verge  of  their 
own  language  i  the  Latins  purfued  nearly  the  fame 
courfe.  If  their  own  language  prefented  a  plaufible 
etymology,  they  embraced  it  \  if  not,  they  immedi- 
ately had  recourfe  to  the  Greek  ;  and  this  was  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  their  etymological  refearches.  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  iFeftus,  &c.  and  even  Varro,  the  moft  learn- 
ed of  all  the  Romans,  ftop  here  ;  all  beyond  is  ei*. 
ther  donbt  or  impenetrable  darknefs.  The  opinion 
above-mentioned  we  offer  only  as  a  conjefturc  ;  the 
deciflon  we  leave  to  more  able  critics. 

The  want  of  aorifts  or  indefinite  tenfes  feems  to  us 
in  La-  a  palpable  defcA  in  the  Latin  language.  The  ufe  of 
verbs,  thefc  among  the  Greeks  enabled  the  writer  to  exprefs 
the  fpecific  variations  of  time  with  more  accuracy  and 
precifion  than  the  Latins,  who  never  attempted  to 
fpecify  them  by  any  other  tenfes  but  the  imperfe6t  and 
pluperfeft.  Indeed  wa  rtiould  imagine,  that  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  much  inferior  to  the  Englifh 
in  this  refpeft.  The  Latin  word  lego^  for  example, 
may  be  tranflated  into  Englifli  three  different  ways : 
ift,  I  read;  2d,  I  do  read\  3d,  J  am  reading. 

The  Latins,  in  reducing  verbs  to  their  four  conju- 
gations, formed  their  inflexions  in  a  very  irregular 
manner.  Many  verbs  of  the  firft  clafs  infleft  their 
praeterite  and  fupine  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  :  thus 
domoy  inllead  of  giving  avi  and  a/wm,  has  ui  and  itumy 
like  monui  and  monitum.  Again,  not  a  few  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation  have  ivi  and  itumy  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  fourth  j  e.  g.  peto,  petiviy  pctitum.  Then, 
fome  verbs  have  io  in  the  prefent,  ivi  in  the  praeterite, 
and  itum  in  the  fupine,  while,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
analogy,  they  in  reality  belong  to  the  third  :  fuch  are 
isupioy  cupivi,  cupltum,  cuperCf  &c.  Some  verbs  of  the 
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fecond  conjugation  Have  their  priEtcrite  and  fupinc  as  Latin 
if  they  belonged  to  the  third  ;  thvLsJubeoJuJiyjufv^y  Language^ 
jubere  ;  augeoy  auxi,  auSum,  augere.  Some  verbs,  which  '  ** 
are  aAually  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  have  their  prae- 
terite and  fupine  as  if  they  were  of  the  third  j  thus 
fentioy  fenjiy  fenfum,  /entire ;  haurio,  haujiy  haujlum,  hau' 
rire,  &c.  If  thefe  are  not  manifeft  irregularities,  we 
cannot  fay  what  deferves  the  name.  The  faft  feems 
to  ftand  thus:  The  Romans  were  originally  a  banditti 
of  robbers,  bankrupts,  runaway  Haves,  fhepherds,  huf- 
bandmen,  and  peafants  of  the  moft  unpoliihed  charac- 
ter. They  were  engaged  in  perpetual  broils  and  quar- 
rels at  home,  and  fcldom  enjoyed  repofe  abroad.  Their 
profeffion  was  robbery  and  plunder.  Like  old  I(h- 
mael,  their  hands  were  againft  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  againft  them.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety 
no  time  was  left  for  cultivating  the  fciences.  Ac- 
cordingly the  arts  of  war  and  government  were  their 
fole  profcflion.  This  is  fo  true,  that  their  own  poet 
charadleriies  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

Excudunt  aliifpirantia  mslh'us  tra,  &C. 

iS8 

Another  blemifh  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  occafioned^^e  Latin 
by  its  wanting  a  participle  of  the  praeterite  tenfe  in  the  '^^^^c.'I'iV!'* 
adive  voice.    This  defed  is  perpetually  felt,  and  is  the  l*""*^'?"** 
caufe  of  an  aukward  circumlocution  wherever  it  happens 
to  prefent  itfelf.    Thus,  "  The  general  having  crofled 
the  river,  drew  up  his  army;"  Imperator,  cum  trarijiifct 
Jlumetiy  aciem  inftruxit.  Here  cum  tranfiijfet fiumen  is  a  ma- 
nifeft circumlocution,  which  is  at  once  avoided  in  the 
Greek  0  tiy^n-a^  Trtpicet;  T6»  irora/^ov,  Scc.  This  muft  always 
prove  an  incumbrance  in  the  cafe  of  aAive  intranfltive 
verbs.    When  aftive  deponent  verbs  occur,  it  is  eafily 
avoided.    Thus,  *'  Caefar  having  encouraged  the  fol- 
diers,  gave  the  fignalfor  joining  battle;**  C<efar  cohor- 
tatus  militesy  pralii  committendi  Jignum  dedit. 

Another  palpable  defeft  in  this  language  arifes  from 
the  want  of  a  participle  of  the  prefent  paffive.  Thii 
again  muft  produce  an  inconveniency  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  Latin  ftudent  al- 
moft every  moment. 

The  two  fupines  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fub- Supines  and  ' 
ftantive-nouns  of  the  fourth  dcclenfion.  How  thefe  S*^"^"^* 
affumcd  the  nature  of  verbs  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
When  they  are  placed  after  verbs  or  nouns,  the  mat- 
ter is  attended  with  no  difficulty;  but  how  they  fliould 
acquire  an  aftive  fignilication,  and  take  the  cafe  of  the 
verb  with  which  they  are  connc£ted,  implies,  we  fhould 
think,  a  ftretch  of  prerogative. 

The  Latin  gerunds  form  another  unnatural  anoma- 
ly. Every  Latin  fcholar  knows  thafthofe  words  are 
nothing  but  the  neuters  of  the  participles  of  tlie  future 
paffive.  The  fabricators  of  the  Latin  tongue,  how- 
ever, elevated  them  from  their  primary  condition,  gi- 
ving them  upon  many  occafions  an  aftive  fignilication. 
In  this  cafe  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 

•Si  volet  ufusy 


^em  penes  arbitrium  ejl  etjus  et  norma  loquendi. 

Another  inconveniency,  perhaps  more  feverely  felt 
■than  any  of  the  preceding,  arifes  from  the  want  of  the 
ufe  of  the  prefent. participle  of  the  verb  fum.  Every 
body  knows  what  a  conveniency  is  derived  from  the 
frequent  ufe  of  the  participle  «» in  Greek  j  and  in- 
deed it  appears  to  us  fomcwhat  furprifing  that  iht 
4  A  -Latins 
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I*atins  negleAeJ  to  introdace  the  participle  ens  into 
their  language.  In  this  we  believe  they  are  fingular. 
Here  again  a  circumlocution  becomes  neceffary  in  fuch 
a  cafe  as  the  following  :  "  The  fenatc  being  at  Rome, 
paffed  a  decree.'*  Inftead  of  faying y^^^/wx  ens  Roma^ 
legem  tulil,  we  are  obliged  to  fay  cum  fenatus  Rome  effett 
&c.  If  the  words  ens  or  exlftens  had  been  adopted,  as 
in  the  Greek,  this  odious  circun:»locutioa  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Many  other  defefts  of  the  like  kind  will  occur  to 
every  perfon  who  (hall  choofe  to  fcarch  for  them,  and 
thofe  in  the  raoft  approved  claflical  authors.  Perhaps 
our  mentioning  fo  many  may  be  deemed  invidious  by 
the  admirers  of  that  language  ;  but  we  write  from 
convitlion>  and  that  muft  be  our  apology. 

If  one  Cake  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ftrufture  of 
the  Gietk  and  Latin  languages,  he  will,  we  think, 
quickly  be  convinced  that  their  cbarafteriftic  features 
are  extremely  different.  The  gcniya  of  the  former 
feems  eafy  and  natural ;  whereas  that  of  the  latter, 
notwithftanding  the  united  efforts  of  poets,  orators, 
and"  p"hilofophers,  flill  bears  the  marks  of  violence  and 
reftraint.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Latin  tongue 
was  preffed  into  the  fervice,  and  compelled  almoft 
againft  its  will  to  bend  to  the  laws  of  the  Grecian  mo- 
del. Take  a  fentence  of  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Ara- 
bian, &c.  and  try  to  tranflate  it  into  Greek  without 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  you  will 
find  it  no  difficult  attempt ;  but  make  the  fame  trial 
with  refpeft  to  the  Latin,  and  you  will  probably  find  the 
labour  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty.  To  tranflate 
Greek  into  Engllfh  is  no  laborious  talk  ;  the  texture  of 
the  two  languages  is  fo  congenial,  that  the  words  and 
phrafes,  and  even  the  idiomatic  expreffions,  naturally 
Hide  into  each  other.  With  the  Latin  the  cafe  is  quite 
otherwife  ;  and  before  elegant  Englifh  can  be  produ- 
ced, one  mufl  deviate  confiderably  from  the  original. 
Should  we  attempt  to  tranflate  a  piece  of  Englifh  in- 
to Greek,  and  at  the  fame  time  into  Latin,  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  former  would  be  attended  with  much 
lefs  difficulty  than  that  of  the  latter,  fuppofing  the 
tranflator  equally  Ikilled  In  both  languages. 

This  incongruity  feeros  to  fpring  from  the  follow- 
ing caufe.  Before  any  man  of  confiderable  abilities, 
either  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet,  grammarian,  or  rheto- 
rician, appeared  at  Rome,  the  language  had  acquired 
a  ftrong  and  inflexible  tone,  too  flubborn  to  be  exaftly 
moulded  according  to  the  Grecian  flandard.  After  a 
language  has  continued  feveral  centuries  without  re- 
ceiving a  new  polifh,  it  becomes  like  a  full  grown  tree, 
incapable  of  being  bent  to  the  purpofes  of  the  mecha' 
bIc.  For  this  rcafon,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
tongue  in  queflion  could  not  be  forced  into  a  com- 
plete affimilation  with  the  Greek.  Notwithftanding 
all  thefe  obftruAions,  in  procefs  of  time  it  arrived  at 
fuch  an  exalted  pitch  of  perfeftion,  as  to  rival,  perhaps 
to  excel,  all  the  other  European  languages,  the  Greek 
only  excepted.  Had  men  of  the  tafte,  judgment,  and 
sndullry  of  EnrMUs,  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  the 
worthies  ef  the  Augaftan  age,  appeared  in  the  early 


ftages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  we  may  believe  Latin 
that  their  language  would  have  been  thoroughly  re-  ^"S"^^*<; 
4uced  to  the  Grecian  archetype,  and  that  the  two 
dialefts  might  bnve  improved  each  other  by  a  rlval- 
fhip  between  the  nations  who  empl')yed  them. 

Without  pretending  to  entertain  our  readers  with  a 
pompous  and  elaborate  account  of  the  beauties  ©f  that 
imperial  language  which  have  been  detailed  by  wri- 
ters alaioft  without  number,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  lay- 
before  them  as  briefly  as  poffible  its  priftine  charafter, 
the  ftepa  and  fta;,!;es  by  which  it  gradually  rofe  to  per- 
fedion,  the  period  when  it  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
its  excellence,  and  by  what  means  it  degenerated  with 
a  rapid  career  till  it  was  lofl  among  thofe  very  people 
to  vvhom  it  owed  its  birth. 

We  have  obferved  already,  that  the  Latin  tongue  The  L;itii3 
was  a  colluvies  of  all  the  languages  fpoken  by  the  va- 'ong^e 
grant  people  who  compofed  the  firft  elements  of  that  ^hl^fl^'^f 
republic.  The  prevailing  dialefts  were  the  Pelafgic  or  pdafgic 
Hetrufcan,  which  we  thiuk  were  the  fame  ;  and  the  and  t-eltic 
Celtic,  which  was  the  aboriginal  tongue  of  Italy,  "words. 
Hence  the  primary  dinleft  of  the  Romans  was  com- 
pofed of  difcordant  materials,  which  in  our  opinion  ne- 
ver acquired  a  natural  and  congenial  union.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  motley  mixture  was  certainly  the  ori- 
ginal dialefl  of  the  Romans.  The  Pelafgic  or  Hetruf- 
can part  of  it  retained  a  ftrong  tinfture  of  the  oriental 
ftyle.  The  Celtic  part  feems  to  have  been  prevalent, 
fince  we  find  that  moft  of  the  names  of  places  (z), 
efpecially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
are  aftually  of  Celtic  original.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  ftyle  of  the  firft  Romans  was  compofed  of  the 
languages  above-mentioned.  Who  thofe  firft  Romans 
were,  we  believe  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  eeitainty.  The  Roman  hiftorians  afford  us 
as  little  information  upon  that  fubjeft,  as  their  etymolo- 
gifis  do  upon  the  origin  of  their  language.  Their  mofl 
celebrated  writers  upon  this  point  were  ^lius  Gallus, 
Q^uintus  Cornificius,  Nonius  MarccUus,  Feftus,  and 
fomc  others  of  lefs  note.  At  the  head  of  thefe  we 
ought  to  place  Terentius  Varro,  whom  Cicero  ftylea 
the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans.  From  thefe  wri- 
ters we  are  to  expcft  no  light.  Their  etymologies 
are  generally  childifh  and  futile.  Of  the  language  of 
the  moft  ancient  Romans  we  can  only  reafou  by  ana- 
logy ;  and  by  that  rule  we  can  difcover  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  advanced  above. 

in  the  firft  place  we  may  refl  afllircd  that  the  dual 
number,  the  articles,  the  participle  above-mentioned, 
the  aorlfts,  artd  the  whole  middle  voice,  never  appeared 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  accordingly  were  not  current 
in  thofe  languages  from  which  it  was  copied,  at  lealt 
at  the  time  when  it  was  firft  fabricated. 

Befides  all  this,  many  circuraftances  concur  to  make 
it  highly  probable  that,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  the 
language,  very  few  inflexions  were  introduced,  ift. 
When  the  Pelafgi  left  Greece,  the  Greek  language  it- 
felf  was  not  fully  polifhed.  2d,  The  Arcadians  were 
never  thoroughly  cultivated.  They  were  a  ruftic  pa» 
ftoral  people,  and  little  minded  the  refxnemeuts  of  a  ci- 
vilized 


(2)  For  proof  of  this  our  readers  may  confult  Able  Pezron,  ?elIoutier,  Bullet's  Jlffai.  Gebelln  Pref,  D't6> 
Lat.  and  many  others. 
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Latin  vtli'zed  Rate  ;  confequently  the  language  they  brought 
language.  -^^^  j^^j^      ^^^^       n^yjj.  of  g  coarfe  and 

irregular  contexture.    3d,  When  the  Theflalian*  Pe- 
Haffca  'r.     Hifgi  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Deucalion,  the 
Sb.  I.        Greek  itfelf  was  rude  and  barbarous;  and»  which  1% 
ftill  of  more  confequence,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus 
quoted  in  the  fornaer  Sefiion,  that  people  had  never 
adopted  the  Hellenic  tongue.    Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  part  of  the  Latin  language  derived  from  the  Pe- 
lafgicor  Hctrufcan  (for  thofe  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  fame)  muft  have  taken  a  deep  tinfture  from  the 
Oriental  tongues  (See  preceding  Seftion).     If  we 
may  judge  of  the  Celtic  of  that  age  by  that  of  the 
prefent,  the  fame  character  muft  likewife  have  diftin- 
gulfhed  its  ftiafture. 
HenceHttle     From  thefe  circumftances,  we  think  it  appears  that 
infleaed  in       earlleft  language  of  the  Romans  was  very  little  di- 
fEate"^'"*'  verfified  with  inflexions.    It  nearly  refembled  the  ori- 
"        ental  exemplar,  and  confequently  differed  widely  from 
the  modern  Latin.    The  effeft  of  this  was,  that  the 
modern  Romans  could  not  underftand  the  language 
*  Lib.  7.    of  their  early  progenitors.  Polybius*,  fpeaking  of  the 
(ji  initio,     earlieft  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
makes  the  following  obfervation  :  "  Believe  me  (fays 
he), 'the  Roman  language  has  undergone  fo  many 
changes  fince  tliat  time  (a)  to  the  prefent,  that  even 
thofe  who  are  moft  deeply  llcilled  in  the  fcience  of  aw- 
t^uities  cannot  underftand  the  words  of  that  treaty 
but  with  the  greateft  difficulty." 

From  this  fource  we  mak^^no  doiibt  has  flowed  that 
vaft  number  of  oriental  words  with  which  the  Latin 
langnagc  is  impregnated.  Thefe  were  originally  in- 
flexible, like  their  brethren  of  the  eaft.  They  were 
not  difguifed  as  they  now  are  with  prefixes,  afiixes,  mc- 
taihefes,  fyncopas,  antithefes,  &c.  but  plain  and  una- 
i^^  domed  in  their  natural  drefs. 
f  Bent  after-  Aft(r  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  jEo- 
I  \yard-  into  jj^jj  Greeks,  who  gradually  feized  upon  both  coafts 
!  ?iaii*?iwiel  Italy  towards  the  fouth,  which  they  called  Magna 
i  Gracia,  they  began  to  affeft  a  Grecian  air,  and  to  tor- 

I  ture  their  language  into  that  foreign  contextui-e.  It 

^  appears, -however,  that  at  firft  the  Grecian  garb  fat  ra- 

ther Rukwardly,  and  feveral  marks  of  violence  were  ca- 
fily  difcerned.  The  moft  ancient  fpecimen  of  this  kind 
that  we  can  recolleft  confifts  of  the  remains  of  the 
twelve  talks.  Here  every  thing  is  rude  and  of  a  cium- 
fy  caft  ;  for  though  by  this  time  confiderable  progrcfs 
i*jad  been  made  in  refinement,  and  the  hnguage  of  Rome 
had  begun  to  appear  in  a  Grecian  uniform,  ftill  thofe 
changes  were  not  altogether  naturii).  Soon  after  ap- 
peared Marcus  Fabius  Piftor  and  Sifenna  ;  hiftorians 
often  quoted  by  Livy,  but  whofe  works  are  long  fince 
irrecoverably  loft.  The  Fafti  Capitolini  are  often 
mentioned  ;  but  they  too  periftied  in  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  during  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sylla.  Had  thofe  monuments  cfcaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  we  fhould  have  been  able  to  mark  the  progrefs 
of  the  Latin  tongue  from  ftage  to  ftage,  and  to  afcer- 
tain  with  the  greateft  accuracy  its  gradual  configura- 
tion in  the  conrfe  of  its  progrefa  towards  the  Grecian 
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ftandard.    We  muft  therefore  leave  the  Latui  tongue    Latin  ^ 
during  thofe  periods  rude  and  barbarous,  and  defcend  ^"S"*^^; 
to  others  better  known  and  more  charafteriftically 
marked.    Thofe  commenced  after  that 


Gracia  capta  ferum  viSomm  cfpit  et  artei 
Jntul'u  agrejli  Latio. 


In  this  period  we  find  Ennlus,  who  "v^^rote  a  Roman  The  {>rin- 
hiftory  in  hexameter  verfe  in  18  books,  which  he  call-cipal  au- 
ed  Jnnals  :  moft  part  of  which  is  now  loft.    He  like-  Jj^J^^^fj 
wife  tranllated  jE^wimfrttf  de  Origine  Deorum ;  a  work  gra- 
often  mentioned  by  the  Chriftian  fathers  in  their  dif-  dually  po^ 
putes  with  the  Pagans.    It  is  fometimes  quoted  byliHied. 
Cicero.    Then  followed  Caius  Lucilius  the  famous  fa- 
tyrift,  and  a  number  of  other  writers,  fuch  as  Accius, 
Valerius,  uEdituus,  Alpinus,  &c.  whofe  fragments  were 
publiflicd  by  the  Stephens,  Paris,  1 564.  All  thefe  imi- 
tated the  writers  of  Greece  or  tranllated  from  them. 
By  their  perfeveracce  and  aftive  exertions  the  fpirit 
of  thefe  authors  was  transfufed  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  its  ftru6iure  accommodated  to  the  Grecian  plan. 

Plautus  and  Terence,  by  tranfiating  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  Diphilus  into  their  own  hnguage, 
taught  the  Latin  mufes  to  fpeak  Attic  Greek.  To 
fpeak  that  language  was  then  the  ton  of  the  times,  as 
it  is  now  with  us  to  chatter  French.  Greek  tutors 
were  retained  in  every  reputable  family  ;  and  m:<ny 
Romans  of  the  firft  rank  were  equdly  qualified  to 
fpeak  or  write  both  in  Greek  and  Latins  The  origi- 
nal jargon  of  Latium  was  now  become  obfolete  and 
unintelligible  ;  and  Cato  the  Ancient  condefcended  to 
learn  the  Greek  language  at  80.  ^ 

To  pretend  to  ennmerate  the  vnrious,  and  we  may  The  gold- 
add  inimitable,  examples  of  the  Auguftan  or  golden  en  age  of 
age  of  the  Roman  tongue,  would  be  an  infult  to  the^°"^^ 
underftanding  of  our  readers  :  we  fliall  only  take  the 
liberty  to  tranflate  a  few  lines  from  a  moft  excellent 
hiftorian*,  who,  had  his  honefty  been  equal  to  his  * 
judgment,  might  have  rivaled  the  moft  celebrated  vir'i-  P^e'culus^ 
ters  of  his  country.  Having  obferved,  that  the  Greek ^'  "i'' 
authors,  who  excelled  in  every  province  of  literature, 
had  all  made  their  appearance  nearly  about  the  fame 
fpace  of  time,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  he 
adds,  *•  Nor  was  this  circumftance  more  confpicuous 
among  the  Greeks  than  among  the  Romans  ;  for  un- 
lefa  wc  go  back  to  the  rough  and  unpolifhed  times, 
which  deferve  com.mendation  only  on  accey.nt  of  their 
invention,  the  Roman  tragedy  is  confined  to  Accius 
and  the  period  when  he  fl'ourifhed.  The  charming  y/it 
of  Latin  elegance  was  brought  to  light  by  Cecilius, 
Terentiup,  and  Afranius,  nearly  in  the  fame  age.  As 
for  our  hiftorians  (to  add  Livy  alfo  t,o  the  age  of  the 
former),  if  we  except  Cato  and  fome  old  obfcure  ones, 
they  were  all  confined  to  a  period  of  80  years ;  fo 
neither  has  our  ft.'>ck  of  poets  extended  to  a  fpace' 
much  backward  or  forward.    But  the  energy  of  the 
bar,  and  the  finiftied  beauty  of  profe  eloquence,  fettinij 
afide  the  fame  Cato  (by  leave  of  P.  Craffus,  Scipio, 
Laelius,  the  Gracchi,  Fannius,  and  Ser.  Galba,  be  it 
fpoken),  broke  out  rU  at  once  under  Tully  the  prince  of 
4  A  2  his 


(a)  This  treaty,  according  to  the  fame  hiftorian,  was  concluded  in  the  cotifullhip  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus- 
«tjd  Marcus  Valerius,  28  years  before  Xerxes  made  his  dtfcent  upon  Greece. 
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hi*  profcffion;  fo  that  one  can  be  deh'ghted  with  none 
'  before  him,  and  admire  none  except  fuch  as  have  either 
feen  or  were  feen  by  thnt  orator.'* 

Frem  this  qiwtBtion  It  plainly  appears,  that  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves  were  convinced  of  the  fliort  duration 
of  the  golden  age  of  their  language.    According  to 
the  moft  judicious  critics,  it  commenced  with  the  era 
of  Cicero's  oratorical  produftions,  and  terminated 
with  the  re^n  of  Tiberius,  sr  perhaps  it  did  not 
reach  beyond  the  middle  of  that  prince's  reign.    It  is 
generally  believed  that  eloquence,  and  with  it  every 
thing  liberal,  elevated,  and  manly,  was  baniftied  Rome 
by  the  defpotifm  of  the  Ctfifars.    We  imagine  that  the 
tranfition  was  too  inftantaneous  to  have  been  entirely 
produced  by  that  unhappy  caufe.    Defpotifm  was 
iirmly  eftablifhed  among  the  Romans  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ;  and  yet  that  period  pro- 
duced fuch  a  group  of  learned  men  as  never  adorned 
any  other  nation  in  fo  ftiort  a  fpace  of  time.  Defpo- 
tifm, we  acknowledge, might  have  affefted  theeloquence 
of  the  bar;  the  noble  and  important  objedls  which  had 
animated  the  republican  orators  being  now  no  more  : 
but  this  circumftance  could  not  afFeft  poetry,  hiftory, 
philofophy,  &c.    The  ftyle  employed  upon  theft  ful)- 
jedls  did  not  feel  the  fetters  of  defpotifm.    The  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden  period  of  the  French 
tongue  ;  and  we  think  thjt  age  produced  a  race  of 
learned  men,  in  every  department  fuperior  in  number 
and  equal  in  genius  to  the  literati  who  flourifhed  under 
the  noble  and  envied  conftitution  of  Britain  during  the 
fame  age,  though  the  latter  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  golden  period  of  this  country.  The 
Britifh  ifles,  we  hope,  enjoy  ftill  as  much  liberty  as 
ever ;  yet  we  believe  few  people  will  aver,  that  the 
■writers  of  the  prefent  age  are  equal  either  in  ftyle  or  in 
genius  to  that  noble  group  who  flourifhed  from  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  and  here  defpotifm  is  quite  uncon- 
cerned. 

In  the  eafl  the  fame  obfervation  is  confirmed.  The 
Perfians  have  long  groaned  under  the  Mohammedan 
yoke  ;  and  yet  every  oriental  fcholar  will  allow,  that 
in  that  country,  and  under  the  moft  galling  tyranny, 
the  moft  amazing  produftions  of  tafte,  genius,  and  in- 
duftry,  that  ever  dignified  human  nature,  have  been 
exhibited.  Under  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  fucceflbrs 
of  Mohammed,  appeared  writers  of  a  moft  fublime 
genius,  though  never  was  defpotifm  more  cruelly  ex- 
ercifed  than  under  thofe  fanatics.  The  revival  of  let- 
ters at  the  era  of  the  reformation  was  chiefly  promoted 
and  cheriSied  by  petty  defpotical  princes. 

We  cannot  therefore  be  perfuaded  to  agree,  that 
the  defpotifm  of  the  Caefars  banifhed  eloquence  and 
learning  from  Rome.  Longinus  indeed  has  attribu- 
ted this  misfortune  to  that  caufe,  and  tells  us,  Sft^"*' 

Ttyuf  Ixavn  ra  (ppcvnfiaTct  tuv  MiyaKafpovuv  ti  EAETGEPIA,  &C. 

**  It  is  liberty  that  is  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentiments 
of  gieat  geniufes,  to  pufh  forward  the  propenfity  of 
conteft,  to  infpire  them  with  hopes,  and  the  generous 
ambition  of  being  the  firft  in  rank."  When  Longinus 
wrote  this,  he  did  not  refleft  that  he  himfelf  was  a 
ftriking  inftance  ©f  the  unfoundnefs  of  his  ebferva- 
tion. 

As  to  fcience,  the  faft  is  undoubtedly  on  the  other 
fide.    That  Seneca  was  fuperior  to  Cicero  in  philofo- 
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phy,  cannot  be  reafonably  contradifted.    The  latter  Latin 
had  read,  and  aftually  abridged,  the  whole  extent  of  i-anguag< 
Grecian  philofophy :  this  difplayed  his  reading  rather  ^~7V^ 
than  his  learning.    The  former  had  addified  himfelf  rhewritei 
to  the  ftoic  feft  ;  and  though  he  does  not  write  withof  thefilve 
the  fame  flow  of  eloquence  as  Tully,  he  thinks  more  K'^^^^ei 
deeply  and  reafona  more  clofely.     Pliny's  Natural  ^^^^^'"^  j**^ 
Hift  ory  is  a  wonderful  collection,  and  contains  more  their prede 
ufeful  knowledge  than  all  the  writings  of  the  Auguftanceffors. 
age  condenfed  into  one  mafs.    We  think  the  hiftorical 
annals  of  Tacitus,  if  inferior  to  Livy  in  ftyle  and  ma- 
jefty  of  diftion,  much  fuperior  in  arrangement  and 
vigour  of  compofition.    In  fhort,  we  difcover  in  thefe 
productions  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  fcience  of  government,  a  pe- 
netration which  no  diffiraulation  could  efcape,  together 
with  a  fincere  attachment  to  truth  both  with  rcfpeft. 
to  events  and  charafters ;  nor  is  he  inferior  in  the 
majcfty,  energy,  and  propriety  of  his  harangues,  wherc- 
ever  an  equal  opportunity  prefents  itfelf.  Quintilianj^ 
Pliny  the  younger,  Suetonius,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and 
Juvenal,  deferve  high  efteem  j  nor  are  they  inferior  to 
their  immediate  predecefTors.    We  think  there  is  good 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  liberty  among  the 
Romans  did  not  produce  the  extinftion  of  eloquence, 
fcience,  elevation  of  fentiment,  or  refinement  of  tafte. 
There  were,  we  believe,  other  circumftances  which 
chiefly  contributed  to  produce  that  revolution. 

The  fame  Velleius  Patcrculus  wh«tn  we  have  quoted 
afligns  fome  plaulible  and  very  judicious  reafons  for 
this  cataftrophe.  "  Emulation  (fays  he)  is  the  nurfe 
of  genius ;  and  one  while  envy,  and  another  admiration, 
fires  imitation.  According  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  which  is  purfued  with  the  greateft  ardour  mounts 
to  the  top:  but  to  be  ftationary  in  perfeAion  is  a 
difficult  matter  ;  and  by  the  fame  analogy,  that  which 
cannot  go  forward  goes  backward.  As  at  the  outfet 
we  are  animated  to  overtake  thofe  whom  we  deem  be- 
fore us,  fo  when  we  defpair  of  being  able  to  overtake 
or  to  pafs  by  them,  our  ardour  languifhes  together  with 
our  hope,  and  what  it  cannot  overtake  it  ccafes  to 
purfue ;  and  leaving  the  fubjcft  as  already  engrolTed 
by  another,  it  looks  out  for  a  new  one  upon  which  to 
exert  itfelf.  That  by  which  we  find  we  are  not  able 
to  acquire  eminence  we  relinquifh,  and  try  to  find  out 
fome  objeft  elfeivhere  upon  which  to  employ  our  in- 
tellcftual  powers.  The  confequence  is,  that  frequent 
and  variable  tranfitions  from  fubjeft  to  fubjeft  proves 
a  very  great  obftacle  toperfedlion  in  any  profeffion." 

This  perhaps  was  the  cafe  with  the  Romans.  The 
heroes  of  the  Auguftan  age  had  borne  away  the  prize 
of  eloquence,  of  hiftory,  of  poetry,  &c.  Their  fuc- 
ccfTors  defpaired  of  being  able  to  equal,  much  lefs  to 
furpafs  them,  in  any  of  thefe  walks.  They  were  there- 
fore laid  under  the  neceffity  of  ftriking  out  a  new 
path  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  eminence.  Confe- 
quently  Seneca  introduced  the  Ji'tle  coupe,  as  the  French 
call  it ;  that  is,  a  fhort,  fparkling,  figurative  diftion, 
abounding  with  antithefes,  quaintneffes,  witticifms, 
embellifhed  with  flowers  and  meretricious  ornaments  ; 
whereas  the  ftyle  of  the  Auguftan  age  was  natural, 
fimple,  folid,  unafFeAed,  and  properly  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjeft  and  the  fentiments  of  the 
author. 

The  hiftorian  Salluft  laid  the  foundation  of  the  un.- 
5  natural 
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^tiii  natural  ftyle  above  mentioned.  Notwithftanding  all 
juage.  tiie  excellencies  of  thai  celebrated  author,  he  every 
'  wkere  exhibits  an  alFeftation  •£  antiquity,  an  antithe- 
tical call,  an  air  of  aufterity,  an  accuracy,^  exa6lncf8, 
and  regularity,  contrary  to  that  air  degage  which  na- 
ture difplays  In  her  moft  elaborate  efforts.  Hia  words, 
his  claufes,  feem  to  be  adjufted  exadly  according  to 
number,  weight,  and  meafurc,  without  cxcefs  or  de- 
feA.  Velleiu3  Paterculus  imitated  this  writer ;  and, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  imitators,  fucceeded  beft 
in  thofe  points  where  his  archetype  had  failed  moft 
egrtgioufly.  Tacitus,  however  excellent  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  deviated  from  the  Auguftan  exemplars,  and^  is 
thought  to  have  imitated  Salluft;  but  affefting  brevity 
to  excefs,  he  often  falls  into  obfcurity.  The  other 
contemporary  writers  employ  a  cognate  ftyle  ;  and 
becnufe  they  have  deviated  from  the  Auguftan  ftand- 
ard,  their  works  arc  held  in  lefs  eftimation,  and  are 
thought  to  bear  about  them  marks  of  degeneracy. 

That  degeneracy,  however,  did  not  fpring  from  the 
defpotic  government  under  which  thefe  authors  lived, 
but  from  that  affeftation  of  fingularity  into  which 
they  were  led  by  an  eager  but  fruitlefs  dcfire  of  figna- 
lizing  themfelves  in  their  mode,  as  their  predeceflbrs 
had  done  in  theirs.  But  the  mifchiefs  of  this  rage 
for  iniiovation  did  not  reach  their  fentiments  as  it  had 
done  their  ftyle  ;  for  in  that  point  we  think  they  were 
fo  far  from  falling  below  the  meafure  of  the  writers  ©f 
the  former  age,  that  in  n.any  inftances  they  feem  to 
have  furpafled  them. 

With  refpeft  to  fentiment  and  mental  exertions, 
the  authors  in  queftion  preferved  their  vigour,  till 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  confequence  of  power  and 
opulence,  enervated  both  the  boilies  and  minds  of  the 
Romans.  The  contagion  foon  became  univerfal ;  and 
a  littleffnefs,  or  intelledual  torpor,  the  ufual  concomi- 
tant of  luxury,  fpread  indolence  over  the  mental  fa- 
culties, which  rendered  thepi  not  only  averfe  to,  but 
e^en  incapable  of,  induftry  and  psrfeverance.  This 
lethargic  difpofition  of  mind  feenis  to  have  commen- 
ced towards  the  conclufion  of  the  filver  age  ;  that  is, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  then 
that  the  Roman  eagles  began  to  ftoop,  and  the  genius 
of  Rome,  as  well  in  arts  as  in  arms,  began  to  decline. 
Once  mere,  the  declenfion  of  the  intelleAual  powers 
of  the  writers  of  that  nation  did  not  arife  from  the 
form  of  the  government,  but  ffom  tlie  caufes  above 
fpecified. 

As  the  Roman  genius,  about  that  period,  began  to 
decline,  fo  the  ftyle  of  the  filver  age  was  giadually 
vitiated  with  barbarifms  and  exotic  forms  ot  fpeech. 
The  multitudes  of  barbarians  who  flocked  to  Rome 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire;  the  ambaffadors  of  foreign 
princes,  and  often  the  princes  themfelves,  with  their  at- 
tendants ;  the  prodigious  numbers  of  flaves  who  were 
entertained  in  all  the  confiderable  families  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  over  all  Italy;  the  frequent  commerce  which  the 
Roman  armies  upon  the  frontiers  carried  on  with  the 
barbarians ;  all  concurred  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  to  interlard  it  with  foreign  words  and  idioms.  In 
fuch  circumftances,  it  was  impoffible  for  that  or  any 
other  language  to  have  continued  pure  and  untainted. 

This  vitiated  charafter  both  of  ftyle  and  fentiment 
became  mere  and  more  prevalent,  in  propoctlon  as  it 
dcfcended  from  the  reign  of  Adrian  towards  the  era 
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of  the  removal  of  the  imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Con-  ^"»" 
ftantinople.    Then  fucceeded  the  iron  age,  when  the  _  ^ 
Roman  language  became  abfolutely  rude  and  barba- 
rou8.  199 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  filver,  and  during  the  Writers  o£ 
whole  coHrfe  of  the  brazen  age,  there  appeared,  how- peat 


ever,  many  writers  of  no  contemptible  talent?.    The  .^^^  ^j^^ 
moft  remarkable  was  Seneca  the  ftoic,  the  maftcr  offiiverand 
Nero,  v^^hefe  charaAer  both  as  a  roan  and  a  writer  is  brazen 
difcuffed  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  author  of  ages, 
the  Charaaerijia,  to  whom  we  refer  our  readers. 

About  the  fame  time  lived  Perfius  the  fatyrift,  the 
friend  and  difciple  of  the  ftoic  Cornutus  ;  to  whofe  pre- 
cepts, as  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  hfe,  fo  his  works^ 
though  fmall,  ftiow  an  early  proficiency  in  the  fcience 
of  morals. 

Under  the  mild  government  of  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines  lived  AulusGellius,  or  (as  fomc  call  him)  Agellius ; 
an  entertaining  writer  in  the  mifcellaneous  way,  well 
{killed  in  criticifm  and  antiquity.  His  works  contain 
feveral  valuable  fragments  of  philofophy,  which  are  in- 
deed  the  moft  curious  part  of  them. 

With  Aulus  GcUius  we  may  range  Macrobius ;  not 
becaufc  a  contemporary  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to  hav»' 
lived  under  Honorius  and  Theodofius),  but  from  his 
near  refcmblance  in  the  chara6ler  of  a  writer.  His  works, 
like  thofe  of  the  other,  are  mifcellaneous ;  filled  with-, 
mythology  and  ancient  literature,  with  fome  philofo- 
phy intermixed. 

In  the  fame  age  with  Aulus  Gclllus  flourlfhed  Apu- 
leius  of  Madaura  in  Africa  ;  a  Platonic  writer,  whofe 
matter  in  general  far  exceeds  bis  perplexed  and  affeAed 
ftyle,  too  conformable  to  the  falfe  rhetoric  of  the  age 
when  he  lived.  ^ 
Boethius  was  defgai^ded  from  one  of  the  nobleft  ot 
the  Roman  families,  and  was  conful  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  century.  He  wrote  many  philofophical 
works;  but  his  ethic  piece  on  the  Confolation  of 
Philofophy  defeives  great  encomiums,  both  for  the 
matter  and  the  ftyle;  in  which  latter  he  approaches  the 
y  nrity  of  a  far  better  age  than  his  own.  By  command 
of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  this  great  and  good 
man  fuffered  death  ;  with  whom  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  the  laft  remains  of  the  Roman  dignity,  may  be 
faid  to  have  funk  in  the  weftern  world. 

There  were  befides  a  goodly  number  both  of  poets 
and  hiftorians  who  flouriihed  during  this  period  ;  fuch 
as  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian,  Aufonius,  &c.  poets  and 
hiftorians  to  a  very  great  number,  for  whom  onr  readers 
may  confult  "Job.  yllberti  Fabnt'ti  Bibl.  Lht.  seo 

There -flourifhed,  too,  a  number  of  ecclefiaftical EieKant^ec. 
writers,  fome  of  whom  dtferve  great  commendation.  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  Ladantiuf!,  who  has  been  de-  Latin, 
fervedly  dignified  with  the  title   of  the  Chriftian 
Cicero. 

The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a  very  fmall  number 
in  comparifon  of  the  Greek.  At  the  fame  time,  when 
we  confider  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  are  juftly  furprifed  to  find  fo  few  writers 
of  charafter  and  reputation  in  fo  vaft  a  field.  We 
think  we  have  good  reafon  to  agree  with  the  prince  of 
Roman  poecs  in  the  fentiment  quoted  p.  56;^. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Latin  tongue  deferves  our 
attention  beyond  any  other  ancient  one  now  extant. 
The  grandeur  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fpoken  ; 

the 
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tlie  luftre  of  its  writers ;  the  empire  which  it  Ml  crofTed  the  Pyrenef s,  and  formed  fettlements  In  the  Ceku 
mamtaiqs  among  ourfclves  ;  the  nccefllty  we  are  under    northern  parts  of  Sj>nin.    Even  the  formidable  bar-  Langua 

of  learning  it  in  order  to  obtain  accefs  to  almoft  all    riers  of  the  Alps  could  not  impede  the  progrefs  of'  ^ 

the  fcienccs,  nay  even  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own  the  Gauls :  they  made  their  way  into  Itnly,  and  colo- 
laws,  of  our  judicial  proceedings,  of  our  charters  ;  all  nired  thofe  parts  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  mounl 
thefe  circumftances,  and  many  others  too  numerous  tains ;  whence  they  extended  themfelves  towards  the 
to  be  detailed,  render  the  acquifition  of  that  imperial    centre  of  that  rich  country. 

langunge  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  once  improving  and  By  this  time  the  Greeks  had  landed  on  the  eaftern 
highly  mterelllng.    Spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the    coaft  of  Italy,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  thofe 

parts.  ^  The  two  nations  vying  as  it  were  with  each 
other  in  populoufnefs,  and  always  planting  colonies 
in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs,  ac  length  rencountered 
about  the  middle  of  the  country.  This  central  region 
was  at  that  time  cnllcd  Latium.    Here  the  two  nations 


ancient  nations,  it  partakes  of  ail  their  revolutions,  ^nd 
hears  continually  their  imprefiion.  Strong  an,!  ner- 
vous while  they  were  employed  in  nothing  but  battles 
and  carnage,  it  thundered  in  the  camps,  and  made 
the  proiideft  people  to  tremble,  and  the  moft  defpotic 


it  became  the  learned  language  of  Europe,  and  by  its 
luftre  made  the  jargon  of  favages  difapj^ear  who  difpu- 
tcd  with  it  the  pdffeflion  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
After  having  controlled  by  its  eloquence,  and  huma- 
nized by  its  laws,  all  thofe  people,  it  became  the 
language  of  religion.  In  fhort,  the  Latin  language 
will  be  rtudied  and  efteemed  as  long  as  good  fenfe 
and  fine  tafte  remain  in  the  world. 

Sect.  IX.    Cehicy  Gothic,  and  Sclavonian  Lan- 
guages. 

^  I.    Of  the  Celtic  Language.  ,             .          .         _ .  _ 

mained  unmixed  with  foreign  idioms.    Such  as  it  was 

c  ^-  ^'xfTT"^,"'                of  the  Latin  tongue  (fee  when  they  fettled  in  G.ul.fuch  it  muft  have  continued 

fceftion  \ni.),  we  obferved  that  a  great  part  of  it  till  the  Roman  conqucfts.    If  therefore  there  is  one 

18  derivc_d  from  the  Celtic.    We  fhall  now  endeavour  primitive  language  now  cxifting,  it  mnft  be  found  in 

to  give  fome  account  of  the  ongm  and  extent  of  that  the  remains  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic.    It  is  not  then 

ancient  language  ;  ftill  leaving  the  minutia  to  grammars  furprifing,  that  fome  very  learned  men,  upon  difco- 

and  diftipnanes,  as  we  have  done  with  rcfped  to  the  vering  the  coincidence  of  very  great  numbers  of  words 


mixture  of  Greek  and  Gaelic. 

As  the  Gauls  were  a  brave  and  numerous  people, 
they  certainly  maintained  themfelves  in  their  priftine 
poffeflions,  uninvaded,  unconquered,  till  their  civil 
animofities  and  domeftic  quarrels  expofed  them  as  a 
prey  to  thofe  very  Romans  whom  they  had  fo  often 
defeated,  and  fometimes  driven  tb  the  brink  of  deflruc- 
tion.  They  were  not  a  people  addifted  to  commerce  ; 
and,  upoir  the  whole,  confidering  their  fituation  both 
in  their  primary  feats  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  they  had 
little  temptation  or  opportunity  to  mingle  with  fo- 
reigners.    Their  language,  therefore,  muft  have  re- 
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©ther  dialecls  which  have  fallen  under  our  confidera- 
tion.  Our  candid  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  remember, 
that  we  are  a£t:ng  in  the  charaAcr  of  philologers,  not 
in  that  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers. 

The  defcendants  of  japhet  having  peopled  the  wef}r 
ern  parts  of  Afia,  at  length  entered  Europe.  Some 
broke  into  that  quj.rter  of  the  globe  by  the  north, 
others  found  means  tocrofs  the  Danube  near  its  mouth. 
Their  pofterity  gradually  afcended  towards  the  fource 
of  that  river ;  afterwards  they  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  which  they  pafled,  and  thence  fpread 
themfelves  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenean  hills. 

^  Thefe  people,  in  all  probability,  were  compofed  of 
different  famUies ;  all,  however,  (poke  the  fame  lan- 
guage ;  their  manners  and  cuftoms  bore  a  near  rcfem- 
blance ;  there  was  no  variety  among  them  but  that 
«lifFerence  which  climate  always  introiiuccs.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  all  known,  in  the  more  early  times, 
by  the  general  name  of  Ce/te-fcytha.  In  procefs  of 
time,  becoming  exceedingly  numerous,  they  were  di- 
vided into  feveral  nations,  which  were  diftinguillied  by 
different  names  and  territorial  appellations.  Thefe 
who  inhabited  that  large  country  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  were  denominated  Gauls  or  Celts.  Thofe 
people  multiplied  fo  prodlgioufly  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
centuries,  that  the  fertile  regions  which  they  then  ec- 
cupied  could  not  alfcrd  them  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 
Some  of  them  now  pafled  over  into  Britain  ;  others 


in  fome  of  the  Greek  dialeAs  with  other  words  in  the 
Celtic,  have  been  inclined  to  eftablifh  a  ftrld  affinity  co; 
between  thofe  languages.    The  ancient  Pelafgic  and  Refem- 
the  Cehic  at  leaft  mult  have  nearly  refembled  each^^*""''* 
other,  admitting  a  dialeftical  difference  only,  and  thati^,g™a^g 
difcrimination  which  climate  and  a  long  period  of  time  and  that 
muft  always  produce.  «f  the  F< 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Gauls  loft  the  ufe  of'^^^'' 
their  native  language  foon  after  their  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans;  but  Monfteur  Bullet,  in  his, 
Memoires  de  la  Langue  Celt'ique^  has  proved  almoft  to 
a  demonftration,  that  the  vulgar  among  thofe  people 
continued  to  fpeak  it  feveral  centuries  after  that  period. 
When  a  great  and  populous  nation  has  for  many  ages 
employed  a  vernacular  tongue,  nothing  can  ever  make 
them  entirely  relinqui/h  the  ufe  of  it,  and  adopt  un- 
mixed that  of  their  conquerors. 

Many  learned  men,  among  whom  is  the  lexicographer 
above-mentioned,  have  fhown  that  all  the  local  names 
in  the  north  of  Italy  are  aftually  of  Celtic  extraftlon. 
Thefe  names  generally  point  out  or  defcribe  fome  cir- 
cumftances relating  to  the  nature  of  their  fituation ; 
fuch  as  expofure,  eminence,  lownefs,  moiftnefs,  drynefs, 
coldnefs,  heat,  &c.  This  is  a  very  charafteriftic  fea- 
ture of  an  original  language  ;  and  in  the  Celtic  it  i?  fo 
prominent,  that  the  Erfe  names  of  places  all  over 
Scotland  are,  even  to  this  day,  peculiarly  diftinguiflied 
by  this  quality.  We  have  heard  a  gentleman,  who 
was  well  fljilled  in  the  dialed  of  the  Cehic  llill  fpokeo 
6  in 
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c  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  propofe  to  lay  a  bet,  at 
very  greut  odds,  that  if  one  (hould  pronouiice  the  name 
of  any  village,  mountain,  river,  gentleman's  feat,  &c. 
IB  the  old  Scottifh  dialed,  he  ihould  be  able,  by  its 
very  name,  to  give  a  pretty  exaft  defcriptioa  of  its  lo- 
cal fituaciotJ. 

To  difcover  the  fources  from  which  the  Celtic 
tong-ue  is  derived,  wc  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  follow- 
ing expedients. 

I.  We  muft  confult  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
who  have  pr^ferved  fome  Gaelic  or  Celtic  terms  in  their 
writings. 

•2.  We  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Welfh  and  Baje 
Bretagae  dialefts ;  in  which,  indeed,  there  are  many 
new  words,  but  tbefe  are  eafily  diftinguifticJ  from 
the  primitive  ftock. 

3.  If  one  would  trace  another  fonrce  of  the  Celtic, 
he  muft  converfe  with  the  country  people  and  peafants, 
who  live  at  a  diftance  from  cities,  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  was  once  the  vernacular  tongue.  We  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  a  Highland  gentleman, 
croffing  the  Alps  for  Italy,  accidentally  fell  in  with  an 
old  woman,  a  native  of  thafe  parts,  who  fpoke  a  lan- 
guage fo  near  akin  to  his  native  Erfe,  that  he  could 
undcrftand  her  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  that  (he,  on 
the  other  hand,  underftood  moft  of  his  words.  That 
an  event  of  this  nature  fhould  actually  take  place  is  by 
no  means  furprifing,  when  we  confid^r  that  the  Erfe 
fpoken  in  the  Highhmds  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  the 
moft  genuine  remnant  of  the  Celtic  now  exifting,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reflet:  that  there  may  be  fome  remote 
cantons  anriong  thofe  wild  and  inacceffible  mountains, 
the  Alps,  wheie  fome  remains  of  that  tongue  may  be 
flill  prefcrved. 

oft       4*         ^^^^  "'"^  genuine  remains^  of 

e  re- the  Gaelic  tongue  are  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of 
of  Scotland  ;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  The  Scottifh 
Itic  Highlanders  are  the  unmixed  unconquered  pofterity  of 
ands  ancient  Britonf<,  into  whofe  barren  domains  the 
Romans  never  penetrated  ;  not,  we  imagine,  becaufe 
they  were  n®t  able,  fince  they  fubdued  both  North 
and  South  Wales,  equally  inacceffible,  but  becaufe 
they  found  no  fcenes  there  either  to  fire  their  ambition 
or  allure  their  avarice.  Amidft  all  the  revolutions  that 
from  time  to  time  ffiook  and  convulfed  Albion,  thofe 
mountainous  regiens  were  left  to  their  primitive  lords, 
wh®,  like  their  fouthern  progenitors,  hofpitable  in  the 
extreme,  did  not,  however,  fufFer  ftrsngers  to  refide 
long  among  them.  Their  language,  accordingly,  re- 
mained unmixed, 'and  continues  fo  even  to  this  day,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  moft  remote  parts  and  unfrequented  ifbnds. 

The  "Norwegians  fubdued  the  weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland  at  a  time  when  the  Scottifh  monarchy  was 
ftill  in  its  minority.  They  erected  a  kind  of  princi- 
pality over  them,  ©f  which  the  ifle  of  Man  was  the 
capital.  Though  they  maintained  the  fovereigoty  of 
thofe  iflands  for  fome  centuries,  built  many  forts,  and 
ftrcngthened  them  with  garrifons,  and  in  fine  were 
the  lawgivers  and  adminlftrators  of  j.uftice  among  the 
natives  ;  yet  we  have  been  informed  by  the  moft  re- 
■fpeftable  authority,  that  there  is  not  at  this  day  a 
fingle  vocable  of  the  Norfe  or  Danifh  tongue  to  be 
found  among  thofe  iflanders.  This  faft  affords  a  de 
snonftration  of  that  fuptrftitious  attachment  with  which 
they  wei'e  devoted  to  their  vernacular  dialeda*. 
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The  Welfh  dialeft  cannot  we  think  be  pure  and  Celtic 
unfophifticated.    The  SUura  were  conquered  by  the  Language. 
Romans,  to  whom  they  were  adiir.lly  fubjed  for  the  ^06 
fpace  of  three  centuries.    During  this  period,  a  mul-The  Welfti 
titude  of  Italian  exotics  muft  have  been  tranfplanted  flialeift  not 
into  their  language;  and  indeed  many  of  them  are  dif- P^^^'j.!}^^ 
cernible  at  this  day.     Their  long  commerce  with 
their  Englifti  neighbours  and  conquerors  hath  adul- 
terated their  language,  fo  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
now  of  an  Englifli  complexion.    The  Irifh  is  now 
fpoken  by  a  race  of  people  whofe  morality  and  in- 
genuity are  nearly  upon  a  level.    7  heir  lateft  hifto- 
rians  have  brought  them  from  the  confines  of  Afia, 
through  a  variety  of  adventures,  to  people  an  ifland 
extra  anni  folifque  vias.    However  this  genealogical 
tale  may  pleafe  the  people  for  whom  it  was  fabrica- 
ted, we  muft  ftill  fufpeft  that  the  Irifli  are  of  Celtic 
exlraftion,  and  that  their  forefathers  emigrated  front 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Britain  at  a  period  prior  to  alt 
hiftorical  or  even  traditional  annals.   Ireland  was  once 
the  native  land  of  faints.    The  chief  adors  on  this  fa- 
cred  ftage  were  Romanifte,  and  deeply  tinftured  with 
the  fuperftltion  of  the  times.    They  pretended  to  im- 
prove the  language  of  the  natives ;  and  whatever  their 
fuccefs  was,  they  improved  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  deviate  very  confider^Iy  from  the  original 
Celtic ;  fo  that  it  is  not  in  Ireland  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  genuine  charadcra  of  the  dialeft  under 
confideration. 

Though  the  Hibernian  tongue,  in  our  opinion,  dif- 
fers confiderably  from  the  original  Celtic,  fome  very 
ingenious  effays  have  been  lately  pubhlhed  by  the  learn* 
ed  and  laborious  members  of  the  ylntiquarian  Society  of  207 
Dublin  ;  in  which  the  coincidence  of  that  tongue,  with 
fome  of  the  oriental  dialefts,  has  been  fupporced  by^vveenthe 
very  plaufible  arguments.    In  a  difTertation  publi&ed  Celnc  audi" 
in  the  year  1772^  they  have  exhibited  a  colledlion  of  I'hceinciau*. 
Punico-Maltefe  words  compared  with  words  of  the 
fame  import  in  Irifti,  where  it  muft  be  allowed  the  re- 
femblance  is  palpable.    In  the  fame  difiertation  they 
have  compared  the  celebrated  Punic  fcene  in  Plautua 
with  its  tranflation  into  the  Irifli;  in  which  the  words  in 
the  two  languages  are  furpriiingly  limilar.    If  thofe 
criticifms  are  well  founded,  thfy  will  prove  that  the 
Celtic  is  coeval  and  congenial  with  the  moft  ancient 
languages  of  the  eaft;  which  we  think  highly  pro- 
bable.   Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians 
fornned  fettlements  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Engiifh  have 
long  beert  fovereign^  of  that  ifland.    Thefe  circum- 
ftances  muft  have  affedted  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
natives  5  not  to  mention  the  neceffity  of  adopting=^ 
the  language  of  the  conquerors  in  law,  in  fciejices,  iu 
the  offices  of  religion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  and  Iflands  of 
Scotland  are  the  defcendants  of  thofe  Britons  who* 
fted  from  the  power  of'  the  Romans,  and  Iheltered 
themfclvea  arooeg  the  fens,  rocks,  and  faftneffes  of 
thofe  rugged  mountains  and  fequeftered  glyns.  They- 
preferred  thefe  waftes  and  wilds,  with  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, to  the  pleafant  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
fouth,  with  plenty  embittered  by  flavery.  They  no 
doubt  carried  their  language  along  with  them;  that 
language  was  a  branch  of  the  Celtic.  With  them,  no 
doubt,  fled  a  number  of  the  druidical  priefts,  who  un- 
^ucftionably  knew  their  native  dialed  in  all  its  beauties 
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and  varieties.  TKefe  fugitives  in  proccfs  of  time 
formed  a  regular  government,  eleded  a  king,  and  be- 
came a  confiderable  ftate.  They  were  fequeftercd  by 
their  fituation  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Without 
commerce,  without  agriculture,  without  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  without  objefts  of  ambition  or  emula- 
tion, they  addifted  themfclves  wholely  to  the  paftoral 
life  as  their  bufinefs*  and  to  hunting  and  fifliing  as 
their  diverfion.  Thofe  people  were  not  diftinguifhed 
by  an  innovating  genius  ;  and  confcquently  their  lan-^ 
guage  muft  have  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which 
they  received  it  from  their  anceftora.  They  received 
it  genuine  Celtic,  and  fueh  they  preferved  it. 

When  the  Scots  became  mafters  of  the  low  coun- 
try, and  their  kings  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
embraced  the  Saxon  manners,  and  adopted  the  Saxon 
language,  the  genuine  Caledonians  tenacioufly  retain- 
ed their  native  tongue,  drefs,  manners,  clanfhips,  and 
feudal  cuftoms,  and  could  never  cordially  affimilate 
with  their  fouthern  neighbours.  Their  language, 
therefore,  could  not  be  polluted  with  words  or  idioms 
borrowed  from  a  people  whom  they  hated  and  de- 
fpifed.  Indeed  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
-Sccttifli  hiftory,  that  neither  Caledonian  chieftains, 
nor  their  vafralp)  were  ever  fteadily  attached  to  the  royal 
family  after  they  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  low 
country,  and  became  Saxons j  as  the  Highlanders  called 
them  by  way  of  reproach.  Indeed  the  commerce  be- 
tween them  ani  thofe  of  the  fouth,  till  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  was  only  tranfient  and  acciden- 
tal ;  nor  was  their  native  dialeft  in  the  leaft  afFctted 
ty  it. 

Their  language,  however,  did  not  degenerate,  be- 
caufe  there  exifted  among  them  a  defcriptioii  of  men 
whofe  profeffion  obliged  them  to  guard  againft  that 
misfortune.  Every  chieftain  retained  in  his  family  a 
bard  or  poet  laureat,  whofe  province  it  was  to  com- 
pofe  poems  in  honour  of  his  lord,  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  exploits  of  his  anceftore,  to  record  the 
genealogy  and  connexions  of  the  family}  in  a  word, 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  chief  and  his  guefts  at  all 
public  entertainments  and  upon  all  folemn  occafions. 
Thofe  profeffors  of  the  Parnaffian  art  ufed  to  vie  with 
each  other  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  families  often  aflembled 
their  refpedive  bards,  and  encouraged  them  by  con° 
fiderable  premiums  to  exert  their  poetic  talents.  The 
viftor  was  rewarded  and  honoured  ;  and  the  chieftain 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  himfelf  to  entertain  a  bard 
who  excelled  his  peers.  The  ancient  Gauls,  as  we 
Icarn  from  Diodorus  Sirulus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Lu- 
<:an,  &c.  entertained  perfons  of  that  profeffion  ;  and 
certainly  the  ancient  Britons  did  the  fame.  Thofe 
bards  were  highly  revered  ;  their  perfons  were  deem- 
ed facred  ;  and  they  were  always  rewarded  with  fala- 
ries  in  lands  or  cattle  (See  feftion  Greek.)  Thofe 
poetic  geniufes  muft  have  watched  over  their  verna- 
c'llar  dialed  wit^  the  greateft  care  and  anxiety ;  be- 
caufc  in  their  compofitions  no  word  was  to  be  loftj 
but  as  many  gained  as  pofllble. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  among  the  an- 
cient Celtds  ;  their  druidical  clergy  forbade  the  ufe  of 
them.  All  their  religious  rites,  their  philofophical 
dogmas,  their  moral  precepts,  and  their  political  ma- 
xims, were  compofed  in  verfes  which  their  pupils  were 
.obliged  to  commit  to  memory.    Accordingly  letters 
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were  unknown  to  the  Caledonian  Scots,  till  they  learn-  q^i 
ed  them  either  from  their  fouthern  neighbours  or  Langi 
from  the  Romans.  The  Irifh,  indeed,  pretend  t©  ^ 
have  letters  of  a  very  ancient  date ;  the  Highlanders 
of  the  country  in  queftion  make  no  claim  to  the  ufe 
of  that  invention.  Their  bards,  therefore,  commit, 
ted  every  thing  to  memory ;  and  of  courfe  the  words  of 
their  language  muft  have  been  faithfully  preferved.  We 
find  that  the  celebrated  poems  of  Offian,  and  othera 
of  an  inferiof  charafter,  or  at  leaft  fragments  of  fuch 
poems  (fee  Ossian),  have  thus  been  preferved  from 
father  to  fon  for  more  than  looo  years.  The  beau- 
ty, fignificahcy,  harmony,  variety,  and  energy  of  thefe 
verfes,  ftrike  us  even  in  a  profe  tranflation  :  how  in. 
finitely  more  charming  muft  they  appear  in  their  na- 
tive form  and  poetical  attire  ! 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  genius  of  the  Celtic  in  as 
ftriking  a  light  aa  the  nature  of  our  prefent  defigrt 
will  permit,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  con- 
traded  flcetch  of  the  Gaelic  or  Caledonian  dialed  as 
it  now  ftands ;  which  we  hope  will  go  a  great  way 
to  convince  them  that  this  is  the  genuine  offspring  of 
the  other.    In  doing  this  we  fhall  borrow  many  hints 
from  a  gentleman  *  whofe  learning  feems  to  equal  his,„  „^ 
zeal  for  his  native  language  \  which,  in  compliance  with  &c.  by 
the  modern  pradice,  we  fhall  for  the  future  diftinguifh  James 
by  the  name  of  Gaelic.  Grants 

The  Gaelic  is  not  derived  from  any  other  language  ^^^^1^ 
as  far  as  we  know,  being  obvioufly  reducible  to  its  '"'^^ 
own  roots.  Its  c'ombinatiorts  are  formed  oi  fimple 
words  of  a  known  fignification  ;  and  thofe  words  are 
refolvable  into  the  fimpleft  combinations  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  and  even  into  fimple  founds.  In  fuch  a  lan- 
guage we  may  cxped  that  fome  traces  will  be  found  of 
the  ideas  and  notions  of  mankind  living  in  a  ftate  of  pri- 
meval fimplicity;  and  if  fo,  a  monument  is  ftill  preferved 
of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Celtic  race  while  as 
yet  under  the  guidance  of  fimple  nature,  without  any 
artificial  reftraint  or  controul. 

The  fudden  fcnfations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  bodily 
pain,  are  exprelfed  by  articulate  founds,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  ufed  in  this  language  to  denote  heat, 
cold,  or  bodily  pain.  A  fudden  fenfation  of  heat  is 
denoted  by  an  articulate  exclamation  halt ;  of  cold, 
by  id ;  of  bodily  pain,  by  oich.  All  thefe  founds  may 
be  called  interjeaionsy  being  parts  of  fpeech  which  dif- 
cover  the  mind  to  be  feized  with  fome  paflion.  Few 
of  the  improved  languages  of  Europe  prefent  fo  great 
a  variety  of  founds  which  inftantaneoufly  convey 
notice  of  a  particular  paflion,  bodily  or  mental  feel- 
ing. 

The  pronotms  he  and  Jhe  are  exprcffed  by  the  fimple 
founds  e  and  /,  and  thefe  are  the  marks  of  the  maf- 
cullne  and  feminine  genders ;  for  a  neuter  gender  is 
unknown  in  the  Gaelic.  IT he  compofitions  of  rude 
and  barbarous  ages  are  univerfally  found  to  approach 
to  the  ftyle  and  numbers  of  poetry  ;  and  this  too  is  a 
diftinguifhing  charader  of  the  Gaelic.  Bodily  fub- 
fiftence  will  always  be  the  principal  concern  of  an  un- 
cultivated people.  Hende  ed  or  eid  is  ufed  upon  difco* 
very  of  any  animal  of  prey  or  game  :  it  is  meant  to 
give  notice  to  the  hunting  companion  to  be  in  readi' 
nefs  to  feize  the  animal :  and  hence  we  believe  edm 
*'  to  eat"  in  Latin,  and  ed  in  Irifh,  fignifies  «* cattle;'* 
likewife  in  Scotch  eda/  "  cattk,"  literally  fignifiw 
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*'  the  offspring  cr  genfnitlon  of  cattle."  Coed  or  cued, 
fhare  or  portion  of  any  fubjcft  of  property,"  lite- 
rally *'  conimon  food."  Faced  "  hunting,"  literally 
*•  gatheiing  of  food."  Edra  "  the  time  of  the  morn- 
ing  when  cattle  are  brought  hon^e  from  pafture  to  give 
milk,"  literally  "  meal-time."  Thefe  are  words  import- 
ing the  fimplicity  of  a  primitive  ftate,  and  are  com- 
mon in  the  Gaelic  idiom. 

Traces  of  imitative  language  remain  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  word  ufed  for  coiv  in  the  Gaelic  language 
is  ^0,  plainly  in  Imitation  of  the  lowing  of  that  sni- 
mal. 

In  joining  together  criginnl  roots  in  the  progrefs  of 
improving  language  and  rendering  it  more  copious,  its 
combinations  difcovcr  an  admirable  juftnefs  and  preci- 
f;on  of  thou;2:ht,  which  one  would  fcarce  expe£l;  to.find  in 
an  uncultivated  dialeft.  It  will,  however,  be  found, 
upon  examination,  that  the  Gaelic  language,  in  its  com- 
bination of  words,  fpecifies  with  accuracy  the  known 
qualities,  and  exprelTes  with  precifion  the  nature  and 
properties  which  were  attributed  to  the  objeft  deno- 
minated. 

An  appears  to  Ijjave  been  a  word  of  frequent  life 
in  this  language,  and  feems  to  have  been  originally 
a  name  applied  indefinitely  to  any  objeft.  Accord- 
ing to  Bullet,  it  was  ufed  to  fignify  "  a  planet;"  hence 
the  fun  had  the  name  of  gr'tan,  which  is  a  compound 
of  gri  "  hot,"  Hnd  on  "  a  planet."  Re  fignifies 
originally  and  radically 'Mivifion."  The  changes  of 
tVe  moon  and  the  variety  of  her  phafes  were  early 
tmployed  to  point  out  the  divifions  of  time.  The 
prefent  name  for  the  moon  is  geulach  ;  a  word  derived 
from  her  whitenefs  of  colour.  To  thefe  we  might 
sdd  a  vaft  number  more  whofe  fignification  precifely 
indicates  their  fhape,  colour,  cffefts,  &c.  Many  of 
thefe  would  be  found  cxaftly  fimilar  to  Greek  and 
lectin  words  of  the  fame  found  and  fignificati6n.  In 
■order  to  fatisfy  our  curious  readers,  we  Ihall  annex  a 
few,  though  feme  of  them  may  perhaps  be  queftion- 
able. 

The  Venus  of  the  I^atins  is  faid  to  be  a  compound 
of  ben  and  jus^  which  literally  fignify  *'  the  firft  wo- 
man," the  letter  b  in  Gaelic  being  foftened  into  1;. 
K^Kf  and  f'^ff  fignify  "food."  Thefe  words  are  com- 
pounded of  the  Gaelic  words  ed  or  eid  and  ar ;  the  for- 
mer denotes  food  fimply,  and  the  latter  ploughed  land. 
Thefe  are  the  roots  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words 
p^"  edo,  aro.  EJ^a^  which  fignifies  "a  feat,"  has 
an  -evident  reference  to  food.  It  is  compounded  of 
two  Gaelic  words  ed  and  tra,  which  literally  fignify 
meal-time."  EJ^i-a,  which  fignifies  "  the  prefents 
which  a  bridegroom  made  to  his  bride,"  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  Gaelic  words  ed  and  na  or  «z/(7^,"  literally 
J^gnifying  **  raw  food."  From  ar  there  are  many 
Greek  derivatives.  A^M^a  fignifies  "  ploughed  land," 
«lfo  "  crop  of  corn  ;"  ^pTof  «»  bread."  In  Gaelic 
tx  crop  of  corn  and  bread  are  exprcffcd  by  arlhar^  com- 
monly pronounced  arar  and  aran  ;  all  being  equally 
derivatives  of  the  root  ar.  So  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin words  «poT>(,''arab'ilisy  **  arable;"  "-poTpov,  aratrum, 
*'  a  plough ;"  aporrp,  aratov^  **  a  ploughman ;"  and  many 
others,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  fame  fource. 
We  would  not,  however,  fuggeft,  in  confequence  of 
4hi8  coincidence,  that  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  Ian- 
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guages  were  derived  from  the  Gaelic;  we  rather  believe  Celtic 

that  thefe  are  remains  of  a  primeval  tongue,  which  ■^^'^g^^-g"; 

are  ftiil  retained  in  all  the  three ;  and  we  produce 

them  upon  the  prefent  occafion  as  prefumptlons  that 

the  Gaelic  is  an  original,  underived  language,  and  of 

courfe  the  inoft  pure  and  unadulterated  relick  of  the 

Celtic  now  exifting.    If  our  readers  fhould  incline  to 

know  more  of  this  fubjeA,  they  may  confiilt  Pezron's 

Origm  of  Anc'tent  Nations^  Ballet's  Mem.  de  la  Largue 

CelUque,  Parfon's  Rem.  of  Japhet^  Gebelin,  Monde  prim, 

&c.  2ro 

When  the  Celtic  language  was  generally  fpoken  Copioufnefs 
over  Europe,  it  feems  to  have  been  amazingly  copious,  ^"j^ "of  the 
By  confulting  Bullet's  Memo'ires,  it  appears  that  its  Ccltic!! 
names  for  the  common  and  various  objects  of  nature 
were  very  numerous.  The  words  denoting  water,  ri" 
ver,  wood,  foreft,  mountain,  lake,  &c.  were  mofl  pre- 
cifely accommodated  to  fpecify  each  modification  and 
variety,  with  fuch  peculiar  exaftnefs  as  even  the  Greek, 
with  all  its  boafted  idiomacical  precifion  and  copiouf- 
nefs, has  not  been  able  to  equal.  The  appearances 
which  diverfify  the  vifible  face  of  inanim;,te  nature, 
arrcll  the  attention  of  men  in  an  uncultivated  ftate. 
Unaccuftomed  to  thought  and  abftraft  reafoning,  their 
minds  expand  and  exereife  their  powers  upon  fenfible 
objefts,  and  of  courfe  mark  every  minutia  and  almoft 
imperceptible  dillinftion  with  an  accuracy  to  us  feem- 
ingly  impoflible. 

We  hope  it  now  appears  to  every  reader,  that  the 
Celtic  was  one  of  the  dialefts  of  the  primitive  Ian- 
guage  ;  that  it  once  ovcrfpread  by  far  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe  ;  that  the  Gaelic  now  fpoken  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  iflands  is 
the  moft  pure  and  unmixed  relick  of  that  tongue  now 
anywhere  exifting.  We  would  willingly  refer  our 
readers  to  fome  well  compofed  grammar  of  that  lan- 
guage ;  but  indeed  we  know  of  none  that  deferves  our 
recommendation.  Some  years  ago  we  were  flattered  ' 
with  the  profpecl  of  feeing  one  publiflied  by  a  gentle- 
man whofe  deep  ficill  in  that  language  is  univerfally 
acknowledged.  We  have  likewife  heard  of  an  intend- 
ed diifiionary  of  the  fame  tongue  ;  but  hitherto  our 
hopes  have  been  difappointed. 

We  are,  however,  happy  to  find  that  there  is 
now  publifhing  an  excellent  tranflation  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Teftaments  into  Gaelic©  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  defideratum  among  thofe  who  fpeak 
this  language.  Such  a  tranflation  will  at  once  con- 
tribute to  preferve  that  ancient  tongue,  and  diffemi- 
nate  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  the  natives  of 
that  country. 

Every  afliftance  towards  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  a  tongue  which  was  once  univerfal  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  will  certainly  be  an  acceptable  prefent 
to  the  public.  The  antiquary,  who  is  defirous  of  tra- 
cing the  affinity  of  languages,  and  wifhes  to  mark  the 
migrations  of  people,  ought  certainly  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  its  remaining  branches  ;  and,  if  we 
miftake  not,  he  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  they  all 
breathe  a  fpirit  congenial  to  the  manners  and  fenti- 
ments  of  a  people  who  are  juft  entering  upon  the  firft 
ftage  of  improvement  and  civilization.  ^tt 
Perhaps  it  may  be  expelled,  that,  before  we  con-  Origin  of 

elude  this  fhort  flcetch  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  we  fhould 'j.'^ 
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give  fome  account  of  tKe  origin  of  tlie  words  Gau/ and 
Ga/,  the  two  names  by  which  this  peeple  wa«  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mr  M'Pherfon 
imagines,  that  the  appellation  of  Ce/t  is  an  adjective 
derived  from  Gae/,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ancient  Gaul.  For  our  part,  we  can  fee  no 
conneftion  between  Gae/  and  Kelt,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  latter  is  an  adjeftive.  We  btlieve  that  thofe 
people  called  themfclves  Gael  and  not  Gael.  We  are 
fure  that  Caledonia,  or  Cal-don  or  dun,  was  an  anci- 
ent name  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland. 

Though  naany  different  opinions  have  been  advanced 
with  relation  to  the  etymology  of  this  word,  we  ima- 
gine that  none  is  fo  probable  as  that  which  fuppofes 
that  it  is  compounded  of  the  two  Celtic  words  Cal  or 
Kal,  that  is,  '*  Gal  or  Gaul,"  and  dun,  which  figni- 
fies  a  hill  or  mountain."  Upon  this  ground,  the 
Caledonii  will  import  the  Gauls  of  the  mountains,  or, 
which  is  the  fame,  the  Highland  Gauls.  The  Irifli 
and  Highlanders  reciprocally  denominate  themfelves 
by  the  general  title  of  Gael,  Gael,  or  Gauls.  They 
aifo  diflinguifh  themfelves,  as  the  Welch  originally 
did,  and  as  the  Welch  diftingui{h  them  both  at.pre- 
fent,  by  the  appellation  of  Guidhill,  Guethel,  and  Ga- 
thel.  The  intermediate  th,  they  fay,  is  left  quiefcent 
in  the  pronunciation,  as  it  is  in  many  words  of  the 
BritiOi  language  ;  in  which  cafe  Gathel  wovdd  im- 
mediately be  formed  into  Gael ;  and  Gathel  is  a6lu- 
a!ly  founded  like  Gael  by  i)Oth  the  Iriih,  and  High- 
landers at  pr^fcnt.  The  appellation  ot  Gathel,  there- 
fore, fay  they,  was  originally  the  fame  with  Gael,  and 
the  parent  of  it.  The  quiefcent  letters  in  Britifh  are 
frequently  transferred  from  the  middle  to  the  conclu- 
iion  of  the  word  ;  by  which  manoeuvre,  Gathel  is  chan- 
ged into  Galath,  Galat,  Gait,  and  Celt.  It  is  true, 
that  Gael  of  the  continent  is  univerfally  denominated 
Galate  and  Celtiz  by  the  Grecians,  and  Gallt  and  Gallta 
by  the  Irifh.  The  appellations,  therefore,  of  Gathel-i, 
Galliy  Gallat  a,  Calet-es,  An-caltt-es,  and  Celt-a,  are  all 
one  and  the  fame  denomination,  only  varied  by  the 
aftonifhing  dudlility  of  the  Celtic,  and  difguifed  by  the 
alterations  ever  incident  to  a  language  that  has  been 
merel-y  oral  for  ages. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  prefumptuous  in  us  to  dif- 
fer from  two  fuch  rtfpeAable  authorities  as  M'Pher- 
fon  and  WhRaker :  we  muft,  however,  acknowledge, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  to  us  well 
founded.  Bef:des,  they  convey  no  idea  of  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  words,  though  in  the  Celtic  language 
they  mult  have  been  fignificant.  The  name  Gael,  the 
fame  with  Gal,  was  probably  given  them  in  the  Eaft 
from  the  Greek  >'«>^,  which  in  many  oriental  languages 
denotes  fair  ;  and  /"axaxi*  may  be  eafily  derived  from 
fax  or  "K^a*.  Gal  or  Galath. — This  denomination  might 
be  given  them  by  their  neighbours,  in  allufion  to  their 
fair  complexion, 

§  2.  Of  the  Gothic  Language. 

The  Celtic  and  Gothic  tongues  at  one  time  divided 
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Europe  between  them.    Both  were  of  equal  antlqui-  Gothix 
ty,  both  originated  in  Afia,  both  were  dialeds  of  the  I^^nguaJ 
original  language  of  mankind.    The  Celtic,  however, 
was  firil  imported  into  Europe.    The  Gauk  or  Celts  Ancient 
hxd  penetrated  fartheft  towards  the  weft  ;  a  circum-  Gothi*. 
ftance  which  plainly  intimates  the  priority  of  their  ar- 
rival.   In  the  population  of  countries,  we  believe  it 
may  be  held  as  a  maxim,  that  the  colonies  who  emi- 
grated firft  were  generally  impelled  hy  fucceeding  emi- 
grants ;  and  that  of  conf^quence  the  moif  early  were 
pufhed  forw.rd  to  the  parts  raoft  diftant.    The  Celts, 
then,  having  overfpread  the  moft  weftern  parts  of 
Europe,  muft  have  arrived  more  early  in  thofe  re- 
gions. 

The  Goths  and  Getas  were  the  fame  race  of  people, 
according  to  Procopius  *,  de  hello  Goth.;  and  Strabo  \  *  ^ 
(b)  informs  us,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  1 -"guage  |Y-b^'j; 
with  the  Thracians,  from  whofe  confines  they  had  cap.  23, 
fpread  themfelves  northward  a&  far  as  the  weftern  213 
banks  of  the  Danube.    Vop'fcus,  in  the  Hiftory  ^'^^^^^^Z"' 
Probus,  tells  us,  that  this  emperor  %  obliged  *'  the  j^ngu^, 
Thracians,  and  all  the  Getic  tribes,  either  to  furren-of  the 
der  or  accept  of  his  friendfhip."    This  expreffion  in-Thrac?an 
dicates,  that  the  Thracians  and  the  Getic  tribes  were  t  7" 
deemed  the  fame  race  of  people.    From  this  deduc- 
tion it  is  clear,  that  the  Getae  and  Thracians  were 
brethren  ;  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  :  and 
that  their  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  religious  tenets, 
were  the  fame,  might  eafily  be  ftio'vn,  were  this  a  pro- 
per place  for  an  inquiry  of  that  nature. 

The  Thracian  language,  as  might  be  demonftrateJ 
from  names  of  perfons,  offices,  places,  and  cuftoms, 
among  that  people,  was  nearly  related  to  the  Chaldean 
and  other  oriental  languages. 

They  are  thought  to  have  been  the  defcendancs  of 
Tiras,  one  of  the  fons  of  Japhet,  and  confequently 
muft  have  preferved  the  fpeech  of  the  Noachic  fami- 
ly. The  Gothic  language  abounds  with  Pahlavi,  or  Qj.j*-''*^| 
old  Perfis  words,  which  are  no  doubt  remains  of  the^j^gQ^jj, 
primeval  dialeft  of  mankind.  The  Thracians  peo- 
pled a  confiderable  part  of  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor  ;  and  confequently  we  meet  with  many  names 
of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  in  thofe  parts,  exadly 
correfponding  with  many  names  in  Europe,  cvidcHtly 
impofed  by  our  Gothic  progenitors.  Any  perfon  to- 
lerably acquainted  with  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  will  be  able  to  trace  thefe  with  little  diffi- 
culty. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  ||,  that  Darius  in  his  II 
expedition  againft  the  wandering  Scythians  who  lived*"^""' 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ifter  or  Danube,  in  his  pro- 
grefs  fubdued  the  Getas ;  and  in  the  fame  paffage  the 
hiftorian  informs  us,  that  thefe  people  held  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  foul,  and  that  they  were  the 
braveft  and  moft  juft  of  all  the  Thracians.   After  this 
period,  we  find  them  mentioned  by  slmoft  every. 
Greek  writer,  even  familiarly ;  for  Getae  in  the  come- 
dies of  that  nation,  is  a  common  name  for  a  flave. 
The  Getx  then  occupied  all  that  large  tradt  of  coun- 
try 


(b)  Lib.  vli.  page  295,  B. ;  ibid,  page  305.  G.  (Cafaubon).  From  this  paffage  it  appears,  that  the  Greeks 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Get«  were  Thracians.  I'lin,  Nat,  Hift.  1.  iv.  cap.  11.  mentions  a  tribe  of  the 
Getae  called  Cauda. 
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Sotl.ic    try  which  extended  from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to 
ng^age.  ^j^g  banks  of  the  Danube  :  were  a  brave  and  virtuous 
people  ;  and  fpoke  the  fame  l  -nguage  with  the  Ti>ra- 
cians,  v/ith  whom  they  are  often  confounded  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftcrians. 

But  the  name  of  Goths  is  by  no  means  fo  ancient. 
It  was  utterly  unknown  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  firll  time  that  the  name  Goth  is 
mentioned  is  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Decius, 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  250.  About  that  time  they 
burft  out  of  Getia,  and  rufhing  like  a  torrent  into  the 
empire,  laid  wafte  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword. 
The  name  of  their  leader  or  king  was  Cneva.  De- 
cius, endeavouring  to  txpel  thera  Thrace>  wras  van- 
quiftied  and  flain. 

After  this  irruption,  vrc  find  them  frequently  in  the 
Latin  authors  under  the  name  of  Gela  or  Gothi ;  tho' 
the  Greeks  generally  denominate  thera  Scythe.  Tor- 
jjlfl  fxus  tells  us,  that  get  %  and  got  is  aaually  the  fame 
>loLay,  word,  which  anciently,  according  to  him,  denoted  a 
ib.i.  «*  foldier,"  Got  in  Icelandic  fignifies  a  "  horfe  or 
horfeman,"  and  gata  a  <'  wander*?r  ;"  and  this  laft 
was  perhaps  the  import  of  the  term  Geta,  they  being 
originally  an  unfettled  vagrant  people.  As  nations 
generally  alTume  to  then.felves  fome  high  aufpicious 
denomination,  we  may  believe  the  Goths  did  the  fame. 
We  may  therefore  reft  fatisfied,  that  the  Gctas  affu- 
med  the  IceUndic  name  above  mentioned  as  their 
national  one  :  or  perhaps,  notwithftanding  their  Greek 
denomination,  they  called  therafelves  Gots  or  Goths 
...  from  the  beginning. 
Rieir  pri-  The  original  feat  of  the  Goths  was  the  country 
baryfcat.  now  called  Little  Tartary,  into  which  they  had  ex- 
tended themfclves  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  This 
country  was  called  Little  Scythia  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters ;  and  it  was  the  ftation  whence  thofe  innumerable 
fwarms  advanced,  which,  in  cenjunaion  with  the  A- 
lani  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  at  length  over  ran 
and  fubverted  the  weflern  empire.  One  part  of  tiic 
Gothic  nation  was  allowed  by  Conftantioe  to  fettle  in 
Mcefia.  Before  the  year  420  moft  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tion* who  had  fettled  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  greater  part  of  the  apoftles  by 
whom  they  had  been  profelyted,  were  Arians,  which 
proved  fatal  to  matty  of  the  orthodox  Chriftians  ;  for 
the  Arian  Goths  perfecuted  them  with  unrelenting 

cruelty.  r  t  x/r 

About  the  year  367,  Ulphilas  bilhop  of  the  Moe- 
fian  Goths,  tranflated  the  New  Teftament  into  the 
Gothic  language.  The  remains  of  this  translation 
furnifh  a  genuine,  and  at  the  fame  time  venerable,  mo- 
nument of  the  ancient  Gothic  dialed.  No  mere  is 
now  extant  of  that  valuable  tranflation  than  the  four 
Gofpcls,  and  another  fragment  containing  part  of 
the  cpiftle  to  the  Romans.  i'he  Gofpels  have  been 
repeatedly  pubhfhtd  fince  the  firll  edition  by  Junius 
J 665,  down  to  that  of  Mr  Lye.  Other  fragments  of 
Ihe  Gothic  language  have  alfo  been  found,  which  our 
curious  readers  may  fee  in  L-ye's  Notes  to  his  Edition 
of  the  Gothic  Gofpels.  The  fragment  of  the  Epiille 
to  the  Romans  was  lately  difcovered  in  the  library  at 
Wolfenbottle,  and  publilhed  by  Knitel  archdeacon  of 
Wolfenbottle. 

V  The  Gothp,  prior  to  the  age  of  Ulphilas,  were  Jg- 
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norant  of  the  ufc  of  r.lphahetical  chafaaers.  ^  The  bi-  ^^^^f^^^^^ 

(hop  fabricated  an  alphabet  for  thera,  which  is  a  mcd- 

ley  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  but  rather  iuclining 

to  the  former.  Gothic  al* 

This  alphabet  confifts  of  27  letters  (fee  Plate phabec. 
IX).  Junius  has  carefully  analyfeJ  thofe  letters,  and 
pointed  out  their  powers  and  ioun 's  in  his  Gothic  al- 
phabet, prefixed  to  his  Glr^firlum  Gothkum.  They 
were  long  rct.iine.l  in  all  the  Europtan  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Gothic  fource,  which  will  be  enumera- 
ted in  the  fequel. 

What  kind  of  language  the  ancient  Gothic  was,  is 
plnin  from  the  fragments  above  mentioned  ;  but  in 
what  refpefts  it  agrees  with  the  oriental  tongues,  or 
differs  from  them,  is  not  eafy  to  afcirtain  with  preci- 
fion.    We  haveobferved  in  our  feftion  on  the  Greek, 
that  a  confiderable  part  of  that  language  mufl  hav» 
been  derived  from  the  Thra.icn  ;  which,  according  to 
Strabo  there  quoted,  was  the  fame  with  the  Getic  or 
Gothic.    The  Thracian  tongue  will,  we  are  convin-  ^.g 
ced  upon  comparifon,  be  found  analogous  to  the  Chal  Gothic 
dean  or  Syrian.  -  The  German,  which  is  a  g^""'"^' ^^^gf^^f^^Jj^ 
defcendant  of  the  Gothic,  is  full  of  Perfian  words  1  J^I^Ychat' 
the  old  Perfisn  or  Pahlavi  appears  to  be  a  dialed  ofjean,  &€. 
the  Chaldean.    The  learned  Junius,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Gothic  alphabet,  remarks,  that  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  language  in  queftion  is  bor-' 
rowed  from  the  moft  ancient  Gretk. 

Both  the  learned  Ihre  in  his  Gloff':irium  Suls  Gothi- 
cum,  and  Wachter  in  his  excellent  German  and  La-  ^ 
tin  Didior.ary,  often  remark  the  coincidence  of  Go- 
thic and  German  words  with  oriental  vocables  of  the 
like  found  and  of  the  fame  fignification.  In  the  old 
Saxon,  which  is  another  ramification  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  numberlefs  terms  of  the  very  fame  complexion 
appear.  From  this  dedudion  we  hope  it  will  follo^v, 
that  the  Gothic  tQngue,  in  its  original  unmixed  ftatfe 
as  it  was  fpoken  by  the  ancient  Getae,  was  a  dialed 
of  the  primeval  language  ;  that  language  which  the 
fons  of  l  iras  brought  with  them  from  the  p'.aiaa 
of  Shinar  or  from  Armenia,  or  from  any  other  re- 
gion where  the  primitive  mortals  had  fixed  their  re- 
fidcnce.  To  confirm  this  pofition,  we  (hall  annex  a 
few  inttances. 

The  Thracian  trdies,  in  all  probability,  firft  took 
pofleffion  of  thofe  parta  of  Afia  Minor  which  ftretch 
towards  the  eait.  Thence  they  crofled  the  Helle- 
fpont,  and  fpi^ead  themfclves  far  and  wide  northward. 
Stribo  fuppofes  that  they  firft  fettled  in  the  regions 
to  the  north  of  thofe  ftraits,  and  thence  tr«nfport- 
ed  numerous  colonies  into  Afia  Minor.  The  re- 
verfe  w^s  probably  the  cafe.  Population,  we  thinks 
proceeded  northward  :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  uni- 
vcrfally  agreed,  that  both  fides  of  the  Hcilcfpont  were 
peopled  with  Thracians. 

In  Afia  Minor  we  meet  with  the  city  Perga, 
which,  throw  ng  away  the  a,  is  Per^.  In  every 
tongue  defcended  from  the  Gothic,  the  word  Berg 
fignifies  a  *'  rock,"  and  metaphorically  a  *'  town  or 
burgh  becaufe  towns  were  originally  built  on  rock« 
for  the  fake  of  defence.  Hence  likewife  Pergamosy 
the  fort  or  citaJel  of  Troy.  Beira  in  Thracian  figni- 
fied  a  "  city  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  word  Beer 
imports  a  well,"  and  is  poflibly  the  original  of  the 
Gothic  word  Uers  ale.  In  ancient  times,  efpeclally  iA 
4  B  a  tht 
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the  EafI-,  It  was  cuftomary  to  build  cities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  fountains.  The  ancients  called  the  Phry- 
gians Sg^yt^',  Bryges  or  Bruges ;  the  Gothic. word  coin- 
ciding is  obvious.  Dyndymus,  the  name  of  a  city  fa- 
cred  to  Cybtfle,  is  compounded  of  two  Gothic  worda 
dun  and  dum,  both  fignifying  a  height,  an  emi- 
nence ;"  and  hence  a  town,  an  tnclofure.  The  word 
tros  feems  to  be  the  very  Gothic  trojh,  "  brave,  vali- 
ant." The  words  fadery  mader,  docker,  bruder,  are  fo 
obvioufly  Perfian,  that  every  etymologift  has  affigned 
them  to  that  language. 

Many  futile  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  fa- 
cred  name  God,  which  is  in  reality  the  Perfian  word  Cho- 
da,  commonly  applied  by  them  to  thdr Normazd or  Oro- 
mazes.  The  Perfian  iad  or  ^oc/  fignifies  a  "  city  ;" 
the  fame  word  in  Gothic  imports  a  houfe,  a  man- 
fion,  an  abode."  Band,  in  Perfic,  a  "  ftrait  place  ;" 
in  Gothic,  "  to  bend."  Heim  or  Lam,  *'  a  houfe,"  ia 
generally  known  to  be  of  Perfian  original.  Much  critical 
Hall  has  been  difplaycd  in  tracing  the  ety myology  of 
the  Scotch  and  old  Englifh  word  7'u/e,  *'  Chrillmas." 
Tu/e,  derived  from  iu/,  was  a  feftival'in  honour  of  the 
fun,  which  was  originally  celebrated  at  the  winter  fol- 
llice.  IVici  or  ivlch  is  a  Gothic  term  ftiil  preferveJ  in 
many  names  of  towns ;  it  fignlfies  "  a  narrew  corner, 
or  fmall  ftrip  of  land  jutting  into  the  fea,  or  into  a 
lake  or  river:"  hence  Latin  v'tcus,  and  the  Greek  foi■'^o^. 
In  Sp 
other 

fome  places  of  Scotland,  we  call  any  thing  that  is  little, 
fmall,  wee;  originally  fpelt  ivi,  if  we  miftake  not,  from 
the  very  fame  word. 

Thefe  few  examples  wc  have  thrown  together,  with, 
out  any  regard  to  order,  perfuaded  that  almoft  every 
word  of  the  language,  truly  Gothic,  may  with  a  little 
piins  and  judgment  be  traced  to  fome  oriental  root  or 
cognate.  We  may  obferve  in  paffing,  that  many  Go- 
thic nouns  end  in  a,  hke  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  ; 
that  their  fubfi:antive  verb  very  much  refetnbles  that 
of  the  Perfian,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  and  that  their  ac- 
tive and  auxiliary  verb  has  furnifhed  the  common  prje- 
terperfed  tcnfe  of  Greek  verba  in  the  aftive  voice : 
that  verb  is  haban,  but  originally  ha,  as  the  common 
people  pronounce  it  at  this  day,  efpecially  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  among  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwe- 
gians, and  Icelanders. 

We  (hall  now  leave  the  other  inferior  arrangements 
of  this  ancient  language  to  grammarians  and  lexico- 
graphers, and  proceed  to  inquire  what  modern  tongues 
are  deduced  from  it  as  their  ftock,  and  which  of  them 
makes  the  neareft  approachea  to  its  fimplicity  and  ru- 
fticity. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  Goths,  formerly 
Getae,  were  pofl*effed  of  a  vaft  extent  of  country, 
reaching  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ifter  or  Danube.  Wc  have  feen  that  a  colony  of 
them  fettled  in  Mcefia  under  Conftantine  II.  They 
then  fprcad  themfelves  into  Dacia,  and  from  thence 
into  Germany.  All  thefe  countries  were  fituated  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  progrefs  of  population  was 
forward,  and  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  emi- 
gration. From  Germany  they  extended  themfelves 
into  Scandinavia,  that  is,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way.   Their  whole  aacient  Edda^  Sagas^  «'  Cbro- 
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nicies,"  fiiovsr  that  the  Goths  arrived  in  Scandinavia  Gothic 
by  this  route,  without,  however,  fixing  the  era  of  that 
event  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  By  the 
Germans,  we  believe  the  ancients  underllood  all  the 
nations  eaftward,  weftwarJ,  and  northward,  reaching 
from  the  Danube  on  the  fouth  up  to  the  extremity  of 
Scandinavia  on  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  and  from  the 
Rhine  and  German  Ocean  on  the  weft,  to  the  river 
Chronus  or  Niemen  on  the  eaft.  All  thofe  nations 
fpoke  one  or  other  of  the  Gothic  dialeds,  fome  ap- 
proaching nearer,  and  others  deviating  faither  from, 
the  parent  language. 

The  Francic  is  a  dialeft  of  the  Teutonic,  Tudefque^ 
or  old  German  ;  and  the  Gofpels  of  Ulphilas  bear  fuch 
a  refemblance  to  the  Francic,  fragments  of  which  are 
,  preferved  in  the  early  French  hiltorians,  that  fome 
learned  men  have  pronounced  thofe  Gofpels  to  be  part 
of  an  old  Francic  verfion  ;  but  others  of  equal  rcfpec- 
tability  have  refuted  this  opinion,  both  from  biilory 
and  comparifou  of  the  dialedls.  Schilter  has  given  ua 
large  monuments  of  the  Tudcfque  or  old  German 
from  the  feventh  century,  which  evidently  prove  that 
the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  ia  the  fame  language.  Wach- 
ter's  learned  GIoiTary  of  the  ancient  German  like  wife 
confirms  this  pofition.  Mr  Ihre,  after  hefitating  whe- 
ther the  Gofpels  of  Ulphilas  bear  mofl;  -ipcfcmblance 
to  the  German  or  Scandinavian  dialeft  of  the  Gothic, 
declares  at  laft  in  favour  of  the  former.  Tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  alfo  known  to  be  a  venerable  dialect  of  the 
Tudefque ;  and  is  fo  intimately  connefted  with  the 
Gofpels,- that  fome  valuable  works  on  this  fubje£l  are 
wholly  bailt  upon  that  fuppofition. 

The  Icelandic  ia  the  oldeil  relift  of  the  Scandina- 
vian. It  begins  with  Arius  Frode  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  a,  diale6l  of  the  German.  The  re- 
mains we  have  of  it  are  more  modern  by  four  centuries 
than  thofe  of  the  German  :  they  are  more  polifiied 
than  the  other.  The  worda  are  Ihortened,  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  more  modern  than  the  German,  but 
becaufe  the  Icelandic  was  polifired  by  a  long  fucceffion 
of  potts  and  hiftorians  almoft  equal  to  thofe  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Hence  the  Icelandic,  being  a  more  po- 
li/hed  language  than  the  German,  has  lefs  affinity  with 
the  parent  Gothic'.  The  Swedilh  is  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Icelandic  than  either  the  Danifh  or  Nor- 
wegian. That  the  Swedilh  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Gothic,  is  fully  flrdwn  by  Mr  Ihre  above  mentioned 
in  his  GloJJarium  Suio-Gothicum,  There  is,  therefore,., 
no  manner  of  doabt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Gothic, 
preferved  in  Ulphilas  and  other  ancient  remains,  with 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  tongue. 

The  modern  German,  a  language  fpoken  in  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  other  of  modern  Europe,  re- 
fcmbles  the  Gothic  Gofpels  more  than  the  prefent  Da- 
nifh,  Norwegian,  or  Swedifh ;  and  has  certainly  more 
ancient  Jlamlna.  Its  likenefs  to  the  Afiatic  tongues,  ia 
harlhnefs  and  inflexible  thickaefa  of  fotuid,  is  very 
apparent. 

Bulbequius  (hows,  that  the  clowns  of  Grim  Tar> 
tary,  remains  of  the  ancient  Goths,  fpeak  a  language 
almoft  German.  Thefe  clowns  were  no  doubt  defcen- 
dants  of  the  ancient  Goths,  who  remained  in  their, 
native  country  after  the  others  had  emigrated.  It 
is  therefore  "apparent  from  the  whole  of  this  inveftiga- 
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tion,  that  the  Gorhi'c  was  inhoduceJ  Into  Europe 
from  the  Eaft,  and  is  probably  a  dialed  of  the  Ian- 
gurge  originally  fpoken  by  men. 

§3'    0/  //je  Slavonian  Language. 

There  ia  another  language  which  pervades  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Europe,  and  this,  like  the  Gothic, 
feems  to  have  originated  in  the  Eall.  The  language 
we  mean  is  the  Sclavonic  or  rather  Si  wonic,  which 
prevails  f-.r  and  wide  in  the  eatlern  parts  of  this  divi- 
fion  of  the  globe,  it  is  fpoktn  by  the  Dalmatians, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  by  the 
Polea,  Bohemians,  and  Ruffians.  The  word  JI<ji,  that 
is,  "Have"  (whence  the  French  word  e/clave,  and 
our  word JIave),  fignifies  ''noble,  illuftrious;"  but  be- 
caufe,  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  vaft 
multitudes  of  thefe  people  were  fpread  over  all  Europe 
in  the  quality  of  fl^ves,  that  word  came  to  denote  the 
fervile  tribe  hy  way  of  dittinftion,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  words  Geta,  Davus,  and  Syrus,  did  among  the 
Greeks  at  a  more  early  period. 

The  Slavi  dwelt  originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Bo- 
ryfthenes,  now  the  Dnieper  or  Nieper.  They  were 
e  of  the  one  of  the  tribes  of  ^the  European  Sarmatians  who  in 
^"^^°f*^^ancient  times  inhabited  an  immenfe  trafl  of  country, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Viftula,  now  the  Weifel; 
on  the  fouth  eaft  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Bofphorus 
Cimmerius,  the  Palus  McEotis,  and  the  TanaisorDon, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Afia. 

In  this  vaft  traft  of  country,  which  at  prefent  com- 
prehends Poland,  Rufliii,  and  a  great  part  of  Tartary, 
there  dwelt  in  ancient  times  many  confiderable  tribes. 
To  enumerate  thefe,  we  believe,  would  not  much  edify 
onr  readers  :  we  fliall  only  inform  theni,  that  among 
thefe  Sarmitian  clans  were  the  Roxolani,  now  the 
Ruffians,  and  likewife  the  Slavi,  who  dwelt  near  the 
Boryfthenes,  as  was  obferved  above. 

The  Slavi  gradually  advaaced  towards  the  Danube; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian  having  paffed  that  river, 
they  made  themielves  mailers  of  that  part  of  lUyricum 
which  lies  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  is 
to  this  day  from  them  called  Sclavonia.  Thefe  barba- 
rians by  degrees  over-ran  Dalmacia,  Libufnia,  the  we- 
ftern  parts  of  Macedonia,  Epirus ;  and  on  the  eaft 
they  extended  their  qaarters  all  along  to  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  where  that  river  falls  into  the 
Euxine.  In  all  thefe  countries,  the  Sclavonian  was 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  Greek,  which  was  a 
thing  of  courfe,  fince  the  barbarian  invaders  fettled  in 
thofe  regions,  and  mingled  with  the  aborigines,  who 
ipoke  a  corrupt  dialeft  of  that  language. 

The  Poles  are  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  anci- 
ent Sarmata3  (c),  and  canfequently  fpeak  a  dialeft  of 
their  language,  but  much  adulterated  with  Latin 
words,  in  confequcnce  of  the  attachment  the  Poland- 
ers  have  long  profeffiid  to  the  Roman  tongue. 

The  Silefians  and  Bohemians  have  corrupted  their 
dialects  in  the  very  fame  manner.  In  thofe  countries, 
then,  we  are  not  to  fearch  for  ths  genuine  remains  of 
the  ancient  Sarmatian. 
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The  modern  Ruffians,  formerly^  the  RhoxanI  or  Sclavonian 
Roxolani,  are  the  pofterity  of  the  Sarmatae,  and  arc  a  ^an^>uage. 
branch  of  the  Slavi  :  they  inhabit  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try  which  that  people  polTeffed  before  they  fell  into  RufTians, 
the  Roman  provinces ;  they  fpeak  the  fame  language,  defcended 
and  wear  the  very  fame  drefs  ;  for,  on  the  hIftoricalgV^"|  *® 
pillar  at  Conftantinople,  the  Sclavonians  are  drefled 
like  the  Ruffian  boors.  If  then  the  Slavi  are"  Sarma- 
tas,  the  Ruffiins  rauft  of  courfe  be  the  defcendants  of 
the  fame  people.  They  were  long  a  fequeltercd 
people,  and  confequcntly  altogether  unconnefted  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  were  ftrangeis  to 
commerce,  inhofpitable  to  ilrangers,  tenacious  of  an- 
cient ufages,  averfe  to  improvements  of  every  kind, 
wonderfally  proud  of  their  imaginary  importance  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  race  of  people  juft  one  degree  above  ab- 
folute  favaglfm.  A  people  of  this  charafter  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  enemies  to  innovations ;  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  Ruffian  hiftorlans,  no  nation  was  ever  more 
averfe  to  innovations  than  the  one  in  queftion.  From 
the  ninth  century,  at  which  era  thty  embraced  Chri- 
ftlanity,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  moved  one  ftep 
forward  towards  civilization,  till  Peter  the  Great,  net 
a  century  ago,  in  conftquence  of  his  defpotic  autho- 
rity, compelled  them  to  adopt  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  theii  more  pohfhed  neighbours. 

We  may  then  conclude,  that  the  Ruffians  made  as 
little  change  in  their  language  during  that  period,  r» 
they  did  in  their  drefs,  habits,  and  manner  of  living. 
"Whatever  language  they  fpoke  in  the  ninth  century,, 
the  fame  they  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th. 
They  were,  indeed,  according  to  Appian  de  bel.  MUh- 
r'td.  once  conquered  by  Diophantus,  one  of  Mithrl- 
dates's  generals ;  but  that  conqueft  was  for  a  moment: 
only  :  they  were  likewife  invaded,  and  their  country- 
over- run,  by  the  great  Timor  or  Tamerlane  ;  but  this 
invafion  was  hke  a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  which, 
fpreads  devailation  far  and  wide  while  it  rages,  but. 
makes  little  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

We  find  likewife,  that  upon  fome  occafions  they 
made  incurfions  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  but  we  hear  of  no  permanent  fettlements  formed- 
by  them  in  thefe  quarters.  Upon  the  whole,  we  take 
the  Ruffians  to  have  been,  with  refpeft  to  their  lan- 
guage, in  the  very  fame  predicament  with  the  High- 
landers and  Iflanders  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  have  prefervcd  the  Celtic  dialcdt. 
pure  and  entire,  in  confequence  of  their  having  never 
mmgled  with  foreigners. 

From  this  deduction  we  may  infer  two  things-;  firIl,The  Ruf- 
that  the  Ruffian  language  is  the  genuine  Sclavonian  ;  fifin  lan- 
and,  fecondly,  that  the  latter  is  the  fame,  or  nearly  g^'fpe  ge^ 
the  fame,  with  the  ancient  Sarmatian. 

In  the  Ruffian,  there  are  found  a  great  number  of 
words  refembling  the  old  fimple  roots  of  the  Greek 
both  in  found  and  fignification ;  its  grammatical  ge- 
nius  is  nearly  the  fame  :  and  we  are  informed  by  the 
very  beft  authority,  that  there  is  in  this  language  a 
tranflation  of  Epiftetus,  in  which  there  are  whole 
pages,  in  both  original  and  tranflation,  without  one 

fingle 


nuine  Sclas^ 
vonic. 


(c)  This  appears  by  their  charafler,  their  laws,  their  manners,  their  form  of  government,  their  military  equi» 
page,  their  impetuofity,  their  arlftocratic  fplendor. 
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^idavonian  fmgle  tranfpofitlon-.  Monf.  Leveque,  who  has  pub- 
-anguage.  jj^^j  ^  tranflation  of  a  hiftory  of  Riiflia,  is  fo  entirely- 
convinced  of  the  ftrift  anilogy  between  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  modern  Ruffe,  that  he  is  pofitive  that 
the  former  is  derived  from  the  latter.  Monf.  Freret, 
a  very  learned  French  academician,  13  dearly  of  the 
fame  opinion.  We  are,  however,  perfuaded  that 
this  opinion  is  ill  founded.  We  rather  imag^ine, 
that  thofe  coincidences  arife  from  the  relicks  of  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind  ;  veftiges  of  which,  wc 
believe,  are  to  be  found  almoft  in  every  tongue  now 
exifting. 

It  is,  however,  we  allow,  uncommonly  difficult  to 
render  a  reafon  for  the  fyntaxical  analogy  of  the  two 
languages,  without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  one  or 
the  other  hypothefis.  We  have  examined  with  feme 
care  a  good  number  of  Ruffian  vocables,  and  compa- 
red them  with  Greek  ones  of  the  fame  fignification, 
AVe  have  not,  however,  found  fuch  a  refemblance  as 
we  think  neceffary  to  fupport  the  pofition  advanced 
above.  We  have  indeed  found  a  very  ftrong  refem- 
blance between  the  former  and  many  oriental  words, 
efpecially  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  old  Pcrfian,  of 
which  we  could  produce  feveral  inltances,  did  the  na- 
ture of  our  prefent  inquiry  admit  fuch  a  deviation. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  Sarmatae  were  divided 
into  two  great  nations,  the  Afiatic  and  Europeaa  ;  the 
former  extended  very  far  caftward,  behind  the  moun- 
tain Caucafus,  the  northern  fliore  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  fo  forth.  Thefe,  we  may  believe,  derived  their 
language  from  the  original  tongue  long  before  the 
Greek  language  exifted.  This,  in  comparlfon  of  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenicilkn,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Chaldean, 
&c.  was  but  of  yefterday.  The  Greek,  moft  learned 
men  are  new  convinced,  was  a  late  compofitlon  of 
many  different  dIaleAs,  incorporated  with  the  jargon 
of  the  aboriginal  lonim  or  Greeks.  The  Sarmatian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  tongue  of  a  great  and  popu- 
lous nation,  civilized,  in  all  appearance,  long  before 
the  Greeks  began  to  emerge  from  a  ftatc  of  favagifm. 
We  are,  therefor?,  by  no  means  difpofed  to  allow,  ei- 
ther that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the  Ruffian,  or . 
the  Ruffian  from  the  Greek.  We  believe  there  is 
juft  the  fame  reafon  for  this  conclufion,  that  the  Abbe 
Pezron  and  Monf  Gebclin  pretend  to  have  difcovered, 
in  order  to  fupport  their  pofition  that  the  Greek  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  re- 
femblance among  the  oriental  languages,  of  which  we 
take  the  Sarmatian  to  have  been  one,  is  fo  palpable, 
that  any  perfon  of  a  moderate  capacity  who  is  per- 
feftly  niafter  of  one,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring any  other.  If,  therefore,  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Ruffian  fiiould  aftually  exill, 
-we  think  this  circumftance  will  not  authenticate  the 
foppofitlon,  that  either  of  the  two  is  derived  from  the 
other. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  our  readers  will  be 
pleafed  to  obferve,  that  we  all  along  fuppofe,  that  the 
Sclavonirn,  of  which  we  think  the  Ruffian  is  the  mod 
genuine  remain,  is  the  fame  with  the  old  Sarmatian. 
We  (hall  now  take  the  liberty  to  hazard  a  con;ed:ure 
with  refpeA  to  the  fyntaxical  coincidence  of  that  lan- 
guage with  the  Greek  ;  for  we  acknowledge  that  we 
4ire  not  lb  profoundly  rer fed  in  the  Ruffian  dialedt  of 
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the  Sclavonlaii  as  to  pretend  to  pronounce  a  definitive  Sdavon 
fcntence.  I.angua 

As  the  Ruffians  were  a  generation  of  favages,  there 
is  no  probability  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  letters  and  alphabetical  writing  till  they  acqui- 
red that  art  by  Intercourfe  with  their  neighbours.  It 
is  certain,  beyond  all  concradiftlon,  that  few  nations  aij 
had  made  Icfa  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts  than  that^^S'"' 

under  confideration  :  and  we  think  there  is  little  aa-  ^^f  ^5^"' 
r  I   •   1     •      1  .    1  •  .  ,  '  cal  com 

pearance  of  their  having  learned  this  art  prior  to  their  deuce  b 

Gonverfion  to  Chriftianity.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  tween  t 

Slavi,  who  fettled  in  Dalmatia,  lllyria,  and  Liburnia, '*"?;"ag 

had  no  alphabetical  charaders  till  they  were  furnifhed  q^^^^^ 

\Vith  them  by  St  Jerome.  The  Servian  charafter,  which 

very  nearly  refembks  the  Greek,  was  invented  by  St 

Cyril ;  on  v»hich  account  the  language  written  in  that 

character  is  denominated  Chturi/izza.     Thefe  Scla« 

vonic  tribes  knew  nothing  of  alphabetic  writing  prior 

to  the  era  of  their  converfion.    The  Mcefian  Goths 

were  in  the  fan^c  condition  till  their  Bifhop  Ulphilaa 

fa!)ricated  them  a  fet  of  letters. 

If  the  Slavi  and  Goths,  who  refidcd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  not  learned 
alphalietical  writing  prior  to  the  era  of  their  converfion 
to  Chriftianity,  it  inufl  hold  a  fortiori,  that  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  lived  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  thofe  na- 
tions, knew  nothing  of  this  ufeful  art  antecedent  to 
the  period  of  their  embracing  the  Chriftlan  faith. 

The  Ruffians  pretend  that  they  were  converted  by 
St  Andrew  ;  but  this  is  known  to  be  a  fable.  Chri- 
ft.ianlty  was  firft  introduced  among  them  in  the  leign 
of  the  grand  Duke  Wolodimar,  who  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Bafillus,  became  her 
convert  about  the  year  989.  About  this  period,  we 
imagine,  they  were  taught  the  knowledge  of  letters  by  ^ 
the  Grecian  raiffionaries,  who  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing them  the  elements  of  the  Chriftlan  doftrines.  Their 
alphabet  confiils  of  31  letters,  with  a  few  obfolete  ad- 
ditional ones  5  and  thefe  characters  referable  thofe  of 
the  Greeks  fo  exaftly,  that  there  can  be  no  donbt  of 
their  being  oppicd  from  them.  It  is  true,  the  fhape 
of  fome  has  beea  fonaewbat  altered,  and  a  fsw  barba- 
rian ones  have  been  interrringled.  The  Ruffian  li- 
turgy, every  body  knows,  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  the  beft  fpenimen  of  the  old  Ruffian  is 
the  .hurch  offices  for  Eafler,  in  the  very  words  of 
Chryfofiom,  who  is  called  by  his  n^me  Zlato  uftii^ 
"golden  mouthed  "  i  he  power  of  the  clergy  in  Ruf* 
fia  was  t^xctffive;  and  no  doubt  their  influence  was  pro- 
portioned to  their  power.  The  firft  race  of  clergy  in 
that  country  were  undoubTedly  Greeks.  We  know 
how  aftive  and  induftrious  thofe  pe  iple  were  in  pro-^ 
pH>/ating  their  languaye  as  weil  as  their  religion.  The 
offices  of  religion  might  be  at  firft  written  and  pro- 
nounced in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  it  would  foon  be 
foun'i  expedient  to  have  them  tranflated  into  Ruffian. 
The  perfons  employed  in  this  work  muit  have  been 
Greeks,  who  underflood  both  languages. 

As  it  is  confeffedly  impoffifale  that  a  people  fo  dull 
and  uninventive  as  the  Ruffians  originally  were,  could 
ever  have  fabricated  a  language  fo  artificially  conftruA- 
cd  as  their  prefent  dialedl ;  and  as  it  is  obvious,  that, 
till  Chriftianity  was  introduced  among  thexn  by  the 
Greeks,  they  could  have  no  correfpondence  wim  chat 
8  ptc^le— 
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-ft  ffiuft  appear  furpnfinpf  by  whatmcarb  their 


,nian  people   — -    r,  •        <>  ' 

t'^t.'?-  langup.ge  came  to  be  faftioned  fo  exaftly  according  to 
the  Greek  model.  We  have  ol)ferved  above,  that  the 
Ruffian  letters  muft  have  been  invented  and  introduced 
into  that  country  by  the  Greek  miffionaries.  We 
think  it  probable,  that  thofe  apoftles,  at  the  flime  time 
that  they  taught  them  a  new  rJigion, '  likewife  intro- 
duced a  change  into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  The 
influence  of  thofe  ghoiHy  teachers  over  a  nation  of  fa- 
vage8  muft  hnve  been  almoft  boundlefs ;  the  force  of 
their  precepts  and  example  almoft  incontrollable.  If 
the  fhvage  converts  accepted  a  new  reh'gion  from  the 
hands  of  thofe  Grecian  apoftles,  they  might  with  equal 
fubmiffion  adopt  imprcvements  in  their  bnguage.  Such 
of  the  natives  as  were  admitted  to  the  faccrdotal  func- 
tion muft  have  learned  the  Greek  knguage,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  performing  the  offices  of  their  re- 
ligion. A  ptediledlon  for  that  language  would  be  the 
immediate  confequence.  Hence  the  natives,  wlio  had 
been  admitted  into  holy  orders,  would  co-operate  with 
their  Grecian  mafters  in  improving  the  dialed  of  the 
country  ;  which,  prior  to  the  period  above  mentioned, 
muft  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  original  ftandard 
of  the  Sarmatlaa  tongue. 

Upon  this  occafion,  we  imagine  the  Greek  apoftles, 
in  conjunction  with  their  Ruffian  difciples,  reduced  the 
language  of  the  country  to  a  refemblance  with  the 
Greek  idiom.  They  retained  the  radical  vocables  as 
they  found  them  ;  but  by  a  variety  of  flexions,  conju- 
gationB,  derivations,  compofitions,  and  other  moditica- 
tions,  transformed  them  into  the  Grecian  air  and  ap- 
parel. They  muft  have  begun  with  the  offices  of  the 
church  ;  and  among  a  nation  of  favages  newly  con- 
verted, the  language  of  the  new  religion  would  quickly 
obtain  a  very  extenfive  circulation.  When  the  Gre- 
cian garniture  was  introduced  into  the  church,  the 
Isity  would  in  procefs  of  time  affumc  a  fimilar  drefs. 
The  fabric  of  the  Grecian  declenfions,  conjugations, 
&c.  might  be  grafted  upon  Ruffian  ftocks  without  af- 
feding  the  radical  parts  of  the  language.  If  the  dia- 
led in  queftlon,  like  moft  others  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
laboured  under  a  penury  of  vocables,  this  manoeuvre 
would  contribute  exceedingly  to  fupply  that  defed. 
By  this  expedient  the  Greek  language  itfelf  had  been 
enlarged  from  about  300  radical  terms  to  the  prodi- 
gioug  number  of  words  of  which  it  now  coiifiits. 

The  Latin  tongue  we  have  feen  above  in  its  original 
conliitution  differed  widely  from  the  Greek  ;  and  rot- 
■withflanding  this  incongruity,  the  improvers  of  the 
former  have  prefled  it  into  a  very  ftrid  agreement  with 
the  latter.  Thie,  we  think,  was  ftill  a  more  difficult 
talk ;  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  genius  of  the  Latin  dif- 
fers in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  Ruffian 
does  frcm  the  Greek.  We  know,  thr  t  the  genius  of 
the  Gothic  tongue  and  thofe  of  all  its  dcfcendants  are 
much  more  in  unifon  with  the  Greek  than  with  that  of 
the  Latin.  The  Spanifli,  Italian,  and  French,  have  cud- 
gelled many  of  their  Gothic,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
verbs,  into  a  kind  of  conjugations,  imitating  or  rather 
aping  thofe  of  the  Latin.  The  Perfiuns  have  formed 
moft  elegant  and  energetic  decltnfions  and  conjuga- 
tions, upon  inflexible  roots,  borrowe>'>  from  the  Pablavi 
and  Deri,  and  even  from  Tartar  originals. 

Upon  the  grounds  abovC'.mentioned  we  have  taken 
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the  liberty  to  hazard  the  following  conjedures,  which  Sclavonian 
we  cheerfully  fubmit  to  the  cognizance  of  our  more 
enlightened  readers. 

1.  That  the  Sarmatlan  was  a  dialed  of  the  original 
language  of  mankind. 

2.  That  the  Sclavonian  was  a  dialed  of  the  Sarma- 
tlan. 

3.  That  the  Rufle  is  the  moft  genuine  unfophlftlca- 
ted  relick  ®f  the  Schvonian  and  Sarmatlan, 

4.  That  the  Ruffians  h-d  no  alphabetic  charaderg 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  introdudion  of  Chriftianity, 
that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

5.  Th;:t  they  were  converted  by  Grecian  miffionaries. 

6.  That  thofe  miffionaries  copied  their  prefent  letters 
from  thofe  of  Greece ;  and  in  conjundion  with  the 
mare  enlightened  natives,  reduced  the  original  unim- 
proved Rufle  to  Its  prefent  refembhnce  to  the  Greek 
llandard-  , 

The  Ruffian  language,  like  moft  others,  contains  ^^^^^^ , 


eight  parts  of  fpeech,  noun,  pronoun,  kc.  Its  nouns  nouns, 
have  three  genders,  mafculine,  feminine,  end  neuter;  it 
has  alfo  a  comm.on  gender  for  n©uns,  intimating  both 
fexcs.  It  has  only  two  numbers,  fingular  and  plural. 
Its  cafes  are  feven,  Rominatlve,  genitive,  dative,  accu- 
fative,  vocative,  inftrumental,  and  prepofitive.  Thefe 
cafes  are  not  formed  by  varying  the  termination,  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  generally  by  placing  a  vowel 
after  the  word,  as,  we  imagine,  was  the  original  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks  (See  Greek  Sedlon).  Thus  in 
Rufle,  ftx  ruk,  "  hand;"  nominative,  "  the  hand;'* 
genitive,  fux--^  "  of  the  hand,"  &c.  See  Z,^x  E/em.  de 
la  Langue  Rufe par  Charpentier.  Nouns  fubftantive  arc 
reduced  to  four  declenfions,  and  adjedives  make  a  fifth.  Adjectives^ 
Thefe  agree  with  their  fubftantlves  in  cafe,  gender, 
and  number.  They  have  three  degrees  of  comparlfon, 
as  is  common  in  other  languag^ ;  the  pofitlve,  compa- 
rative, and  fuperlative.  The  comparative  is  formed 
from  the  feminine  of  the  nominative  fingular  of  the 
pofitlve,  by  changing  a  into  te^  that  is,  ate  in  Englifli; 
the  fuperlative  is  made  by  prefixing  ^f^,  pre,  before  the 
pofitive.  Thefe  rules  are  general ;  for  the  exceptions, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  Ruffian  grammar  above- 
mentioned. 

The  numeral  adjedives  In  Rufle  have  three  genders 
like  the  reft,  and  are  declined  accordingly,  Their 
pronouns  have  nothing  peculiar,  and  are  divided  and 
arranged  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  languages. 
Verbs  in  the  Ruffian  language  are  comprehended  un-  a3t> 
der  two  conjugations.  The  moods  are  only  three  ;  the  Verbs, 
indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive  :  the  fub- 
jundive  is  foimed  by  placing  a  particle  before  the  in™ 
dicative.  Its  tenfes  are  eight  in  number;  the  prefent, 
the  imperfed,  the  preterite  fimple,  the  preterite  com- 
pound, the  pluperfed,  the  future  indeterminate,  the 
future  fimple,  the  future  compound.  The  verbs  have 
their  numbers  and  perfons  as  in  other  languages.  To 
entei  into  a  detail  of  their  manner  of  conjugating  their 
verbs  would  neither  be  confiftent  with  our  plan,  nor, 
we  arc  perfua,-:ed,  of  much  confequence  to  our  readers. 
Their  other  parts  of  fpeech  differ  nothing  from  thofe 
of  other  languages.  Their  fyntax  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  All  thefe  articles  muft  be 
learned  from  a  grammar  of  the  language.  Whether 
there  is  any  grammar  of  the  Ruflian  language  compo- 

fed 
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fed  Jn  Engli/Ti  we  know  rot.    That  of  Monf.  Char- 
pentier  in  Fiench,  printed  at  Petetfoiirgh  in  176S,  is 
the  only  one  we  have  feen,  and  which  appears  to  us  a 
very  excellent  one._   We  could  wiHi  to  be  able  to  gra- 
tify our  readers  with  a  more  authentic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  SclavoFiian  language;  but  this  we  find 
impoffiHe,  in  confequence  of  the  want  of  memorials 
relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  Sarmatje.  To- 
wards the  era  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  weftern  empire, 
the  nations  who  inlia!  ited  the  countries  in  queftion 
were  fo  blended  and  confounded  with  each  other,  and 
with  Huna  and  other  Scythian  or  Tartar  emigrants, 
that  v.'e  lielieve  the  moft  acute  antiquarian  would  find 
it  impoflible  to  inveftigate  their  refpeftive  tongues,  or 
«ven  their  original  rcfidence  or  extraaion.    We  have 
felefted  the  RulTe  as  the  moft  genuine  branch  of  the 
eld  Sclavonian,  and  to  thh  prediledion  we  were  de- 
termined by  the  reafons  above  mentioned.    We  are 
.forr^  that  we  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
idiom  of  the  Ruffian  language  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
pare it  with  thofe  of  the  eaft  ;  but  upon  fuch  a  com- 
parifon,  we  are  petfuaded  that  the  radical  materials  of 
which  it  is  compofed  would  be  found  to  hnve  ori- 
ginated in  the  oriental  regions.     The  word  Ty^r, 
for  example,  is  probably  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean 
Sar  or  Zar,  «'  a  prince,  a  grandee."    Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  calld  the  queen  of  the  MalTagetae,  v/ho,  according 
to  Ctefias,  cut  off  Cyrus's  head,  Zar'ina  ;  which  was 
not  many  years  ago  the  general  title  of  the  emprefs 
of  all  the  Ruffias.    Herodotus  calls  the  fame  princefs 
Tomyrh,  which  is  the  very  name  of  the  famous  Timor 
or  Tamur,  the  conqueror  of  Afia.    The  former  feems 
to  have  been  the  title,  and  the  latter  the  proper  name, 
of  the  queeen  of  the  Maflagetas.    In  the  old  Perfian 
or  Pahlavi,  the  word         fignifies    a  city;"  in  Ruf- 
fian, Gorad  or  Grad  intimates  the  very  fame  idea  : 
hence  Conjlant'mople  in  old  Ruffe  is  called  Tfargrad 
or  Tfargorad.     Thefe  are  adduced  as  a  fpecimen 
only  ;  an  able  etymologift  might,  we  believe,  difcover 
a  great  number. 

The  Sclavonian  language  is  fpoken  in  Epirus,  the 
weftern  part  of  Macedonia,  in  Bofnia,  Servia,  Bulga- 
ria, in  part  of  Thrace,  in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  in  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Ruffia,  and  Mingrelia  in  Afia,  whence  it  is 
frequently  ufed  in  the  feraglio  at  Conftantinople.  Many 
of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  uaderftand  it>  and  fre- 
-quently  ufe  it;  and  moft  of  the  janizaries  having  been 
ftationed  in  garrifons  in  the  Turkilh  frontiers  in  Eu- 
rope, ufe  it  as  their  vulgar  tongue.  The  Hungarians, 
however,  and  the  natives  of  Wallachia,  fpeak  a  diffe- 
rent language  :  and  this  language  bears  evident  fig- 
-ratutes  of  the  Tartarian  dialed,  which  was  the  tongue 
of  the  original  Huns.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Sclavo- 
iiian  is  by  much  the  moft  extcnfive  language  in  Europe, 
and  extends  far  into  Afia. 

Sect.'  X.    Modern  Languages. 

If  we  call  all  the  different  dlalefts  of  the  various 
nations  that  now  inhabit  the  known  earth,  languages, 
the  number  is  truly  great;  and  vain  would  be  his  am- 
bition who  fhould  attempt  to  learn  them,  though  but 
-iiTiperfeAly.  We  will  begin  with  naming  the  princi- 
|)al  of  them  :  There  are  four,  which  may  be  called 
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original  or  mother-languages,  end  which  feem  to  have  Mode 
given  birth  to  all  that  are  now  fpoken  in  Europe.  'g«: 

Thefe  are  the  Latin,  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Sclavonian.   It  '  ^ 

will  not,  however,  be  imagined,  from  the  terra  original  23: 
given  to  thefe  languages,  that  we  believe  them  to  have  T^^^V 
come  down  to  us,  without  sny  alteration,  from  the;'^pg 
confufion  of  tongues  at  the  bu  ilding  of  the  tower  of  their  re 
Babel.  We  have  repeatedly  declared  our  opinion,  that 'V'^'^l'V? 
there  is  but  one  truly  original  language,  from  which 
all  others  are  derivatives  varioufly  modified.  The  four 
languages  juft  mentioned  are  original  only  as  being  the 
immediate  parents  of  thofe  which  are  now  fpoken  in 
Europe. 

I.  From  the  Latin  came, 

1.  The  Portuguefe. 

2.  Spanifh. 

3.  French. 

4.  Italian. 

From  the  Cehic, 

5.  The  Erfe,  or  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 

land. 

6.  The  Welfh. 
7  The  IrlOi. 

8.  Baffe-Bretagne. 

From  the  Gothic^ 

9.  The  German. 

1  o.  The  Low  Saxon  or  Low  German. 

1 1.  The  Dutch. 

12.  The  Englifh;  in  which  almoft  all  the  noun-fub- 

ftantives  are  German,  and  many  of  the  verba 
French,  Latin,  &c.  and  which  is  enriched  with 
the  fpolls  of  all  other  languages. 

13.  The  Danifli. 

14.  The  Norwegian. 

15.  Swcdifh. 

]  6.  Icelandic. 

From  the  Sclavoniant 

17.  The  Polonefe. 

18.  The  Lithuanian. 

19.  Bohemian. 

20.  Tranfylvanian. 

21.  Moravian. 

22.  The  modern  Vandalian,  as  it  is  ftill  fpoken  in  Lu 

fatia,  Pruffian  Vandalia,  &c. 

23.  The  Croatian. 

24.  The  Ruffian  or  Mufcovlte  ;  which,  as  we  have 

feen,  is  the  pureft  dialeA  of  this  language. 

25.  The  language  of  the  C?.lmuc8  and  Coffacs. 

26.  Thirty- two  different  dialefts  of  imtions  who  inha- 

bit the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
and  who  are  defcended  from  the  Tartars  and  Hu- 
no-Scythians.  There  are  polyglott  ta!)les  which 
contain  not  only  the  alphabets,  but  alfo  the  prin- 
cipal diftindt  charafters  of  all  thefc  languages. 

II.  The  languages  at  prefent  generally  fpoken  in 

Afia  are,  Afiatic 

27.  TheTurkifti  and  Tartarian,  with  their  different 

dialefls. 

28.  The  Perfian.  -1     Thefe  langHages  are 

29.  The  Georgian  or  Iberian.  ^P^'V" 

Til      All    ^.  rr      >>Lhrittians  111  Alia,  unuer 

Albanian  or  Circaffian.  r,he  patriarch  of  Con- 
31.  The  Armenian.  J  fUntiiiopic. 

32« 
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The  Danlfh  niiflionaries 
who  go  to  Tranq  Jiar, 
print  books  at  Hall  in 
thcfe  languages. 
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who  teach  It ;  efpeclally  fuch  as  come  from  thofe  parts  Modern 
of  France  where  It  Is  fpoken  corre<ftly;  for  with  all  Its  Languages, 
advantages,  the  French  language  has  this  Inconve-  * 
nience,  that  it  is  pronounced  fcarce  anywhere  purely 
but  at  Paris  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The 
language  of  the  court,  of  tne  great  world,  and  of  men 
of  letters,  Is  moreover  very  different  from  that  of  the 
common  people ;  and  the  French  tongue,  In  general, 
is  fubjeA  to  great  alteration  and  novelty.    What  pity 
it  is,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  great  Corneille,  and  that  of 
Moliere,  fhould  already  begin  to  be  obfolete,  and  that 
It  will  be  but  a  little  time  before  the  inimitable  chefs 
d'auvres  of  thofe  men  of  fublime  genius  will  be  no 
longer  feen  on  the  ftage  !  The  mod  modern  ftyle  of 
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lern  32,  The  modem  Indian. 

33.  The  Formofan. 

34.  The  Indoilanic. 

35.  The  Malabarlan. 

36.  The  Warugian. 

37.  The  Talmulic  or  Damulic. 

38.  The  modern  Arabic. 

39.  The  Tangulian. 

40.  The  Mungallc. 

41.  The  language  of  the  Nigerian  or  Akar  NIga 
rian. 

42.  The  Grufinic  or  Grufinian. 

43.  The  Chinefe. 

44.  The  Japonefc. 

We  have  enumerated  here  thofe  Afiatic  languages  the  French,  moreover,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  beft. 
only  of  which  we  have  fome  knowledge  in  Europe,  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  too  much  concifenefa, 
and  even  alphabets,  grammars,  or  other  books  that  the  epigrammatic  point,  the  antithefis,  the  paradox, 
can  give  us  information  concerning  them.  There  are  the  fententious  expreflion,  &c.  diminifh  Its  force  ;  and 
doubtlefs  other  tongues  and  dialefts  in  thofe  vaft  re-  that,  by  becoming  more  polifhed  and  refined,  it  lofes 
gions  and  adjacent  iflands  ;  but  of  thefe  we  are  not  much  of  its  energy.  4^ 
able  to  give  any  account.  VI.'  The  German  and  Italian  languages  merit  like- 

Ill.  The  principal  languages  of  Africa  are,         wife  a  particular  application  ;  as  does  the  Englifh, 

45.  The  modern  Egyptian.  perhaps  above  all,  for  its  many  and  great  excellencies 

46.  The  Fetuitic,  or  the  language  of  the  kingdom  of  (See  Language).  Authors  of  great  ability  daily  la- 
Fetu.  •  bour  in  improving  them ;  and  what  language  would 

47.  The  Moroccan  ;  and,  not  become  excellent,  were  men  of  exalted  talents  to 

48.  The  jargons  of  thofe  favage  nations  who  inhabit  make  conftant  ufe  of  it  in  their  works  ?  If  we  had 
the  defert  and  burning  regions.  The  people  on  In  Iroquois  books  like  thofe  which  we  have  in  Englifh, 
the  coaft  of  Barbary  fpeak  a  corrupt  dialeft  of  Italian,  French,  and  German,  ftiould  we  not  be  tempted 
the  Arabic.  To  thefe  inay  be  added  the  Chilhic  to  learn  that  language?  How  glad  fhould  we  betoun- 
language,  otherwife  called  Tamazeght ;  the  Ne-  derftand  the  Spanifh  tongue,  though  it  were  only  to 
gritian,  and  that  of  Guinea;  the  Abyflinian;  and  read  the  Araucana  of  Don  Alonzo  D'Ercilia,  Don 
the  language  of  the  Hottentots.  Quixote,  fomfe  dramatic  pieces,  and  a  fmall  number 

IV.  The  languages  of  the  American  nations  are  but   of  other  Spanlfh  works,  In  the  original ;  or  the  poem 
little  known  in  Europe.    Every  one  of  thefe,  though   of  Camoens  in  Portuguefe. 

diftant  but  a  few  days  journey  from  each  other,  have  VII.  The  other  languages  of  Europe  have  each 
their  particular  language  or  rather  jargon.  The  Ian-  their  beauties  and  excellencies.  But  the  greatcft  dif- 
guages  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  feem  to  be  the  ficulty  in  all  living  languages  conftantly  confifts  in  the 
moft  regular  and  polifhed.  There  Is  alfo  one  cialled  pronunciation,  which  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  any  one 
Poconchi  or  Pocomana,  that  Is  ufed  in  the  bay  of  Hon-  to  attain  unlefs  he  be  bora  or  educated  in  the  country 
duras  and  toward  Guntimal,  the  words  and  rules  of  where  It  Is  fpoken :  and  this  Is  the  only  article  for 
which  are  moft  known  to  us.  The  languages  of  which  a  maftcr  is  neceflary,  as  It  cannot  be  learned  but 
North  America  ai^  in  general  the  Algonhic,  Apala-  by  teaching  or  by  converfatlon  :  all  the  reft  raiy  be 
chian,  Mohogic,  Savanahamic,  Virginic,  and  Mexl-  acquired  by  a  good  grammar  and  other  books.  In  all 
can  :  and  in  South  America,  the  Peruvian,  Caribic,  languages  whatever,  the  poetic  ftyle  is  more  difficult 
the  language  of  Chill,  the  Cairic,  the  Tucumanian,  and  than  the  profaic  :  In  every  language  we  ftiould  endea- 
the  languages  ufed  in  Paraguay,  Brafil,  and  Guian'a.      vour  to  enrich  our  memories  with  great  ftore  of  words 

V.  We  have  already  faid,  that  it  would  be  a   (^co/)/^?  vfr3or«ffj^,  and  to  have  them  ready  to  produce  on 
ftions  on  vain  and  fenfelefs  undertaking  for  a  man  of  letters  to    all  occafions  :  in  all  languages  It  is  difficult  to  extend 
Mem     attempt  the  ftudy  of  all  thefe  languages,  and  to  make   our  knowledge  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  critical 
^guages.  jjjg  univerfal  diftionary  ;  but  it  would  be  ftill  judgment  of  them.    All  living  languages  are  pronoun- 
ced rapidly,  and  without  dwelling  on  the  long  fyllables 
(which  the  grammarians  call  moramj:  almoft  all  of 
them  have  articles  which  diftlnguifh  the  genders. 

VIII.  Thofe  languages  that  are  derived  from  the 
Latin  have  this  further  advantage,  that  they  adopt 
without  reftraint,  and  without  offending  the  ear,  La- 
tin and  Greek  words  and  cxprtffions,  and  which  by 
the  aid  of  a  new  termination  appear  to  be  natives  of 
the  language.  This  privilege  is  forbidden  the  Germ  ins, 
who  in  their  beft  tranflations  dare  liot  ufe  any  foreign 
word,  unlefs  it  be  fome  teclmical  term  in  cafe  of  great 
Tieccfiity. 

4  C  PHI- 
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more  abfurd  In  us  to  attempt  the  analyfis  of  them 
in  this  place  :  fome  general  reflexions  therefore 
niuft  here  fuffice.  Among  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  the  French  feems  to  merit  great  atten- 
tion ;  as  it  Is  elegant  and  pleafing  in  itfelf ;  as  it  Is 
become  fo  general,  that  v/ith  it  we  may  travel  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  without  fcarce  having 
any  occafion  for  an  interpreter ;  and  as  in  it  are  to  be 
found  excellent  works  of  every  kind,  both  in  verfe  and 
profe,  ufeful  and  agreeable.  There  are,  befides,  gram- 
mars and  didlonarles  of  this  language  which  give  us 
every  information  concerning  itj^and  very  able  maftera 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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PHILOMATHES,  a  lover  of  learnmcr  or  fcienee. 

PHILOMELA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  a  daiigh- 
ter  of  Pandlon  king  of  Athens,  and  fifter  to  Procne, 
who  had  married  Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  fe- 
'paratcd  from  Philomela,  to  whom  /he  was  much  at- 
tached,  fpent  her  time  in. great  melancholy  tilt  (he 
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arma.  He  was  nobly  educated  by  Caflan^er  of  Man- 
tinea;  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  uncommon  abili- 
ties.  He  was  no  fooner  able  to  bear  arms  than  he  en- 
tere.r  among  the  troops  which  the  city  of  Megalopolis 
lent  to  make  incurfions  into  Laconia,  and  in  thefe  in- 
roads  never  failed  to  give  fome  remarkable  inftance  of 


prevailed  upon  her  hulband  to  go  to  Athens  ind  briVg  \:^r:6:Z:::^ 7h:„Thett';  no\"rroa 

her  fifter  to  Ihrace.    Tereus  obeyed;  but  he  had  no  in  the  field,  he  ufed  to  emp  oV       Se  time  L 

fooner  obtained  Pandion's  permiffion  to  condua  Phi-  hunting  and  fuch  other  manly  exerc  WH^^ 

lomela  to  Thrace   than  he  tell  m  love  with  her,  and  Cleomfnes  king  of   SpartTTt^ackeT         1  r 

refolved  to  grat.fy  h  s  paffion      He  difmiiTed  the  Phibpoemen  difplayed  Cch  c^e 

guards  whom  the  fufpicions  of  Pandion  had  appointed  of  fod.     He  fLnalizer  himfelf  nTl  f  f 

to  watch  him;  offered  violence  to  Piniomela ;  and  after,   in  the  tattle  of  Sfi        u  ^T'- 

afterwards  cut  out  her  tongue,  that  fhe  might  n^t  dif-  g^i^e'd  a  c^t^pl^^^l^ia^Vo  '^^^ 

cover  hia  barbarity,  and  the  indignities  llie  had  fuffer.  nns,  who  had  been  an  eve-wTtnefs  oThTl,^    .  ^  i 

ed     He  confined  her  in  a  lonely  caftle ;  and  having  intrepid  behaviour"  Zdl  yT^l  fn,^^^^^^^^ 

taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  difcovery,  he  re-  win  him  over  to  his  intJ/ft  •  W  K  ^  •  2^  1 

turned  to  Thrace,  aod  told  Procne  that  PhiloLela  had  Lving  an  ^/r  atertn'ralo'urUife:  Xttetm! 


died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  laft  olfices 
to  her  reiRains,  At  this  fad  intelligence  Procne  put 
on  mourolag  for  the  lofs  of  Philomela  ;  but  a  year  had 
fcarcely  elapfed  before  (he  wis  fecretly  informed  that 
her  filler  was  not  dead.  Philomch,  in  her  captivity, 
defcriVied  on  a  piece  of  tapeftry  her  misfortunes  and 


pared  to  that  of  a  (lave,  f.ying,  that  a  courtier  wa. 
but  a  flave  of  a  better  condition.  As  he  could  not 
hve_  idle  and  inadive,  he  went  to  the  ifle  of  Crete 
which  was  then  engaged  in  w»r,  and  ferved  there  a<?  a 
vo  unteer  till  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledtre  of  the 
military  art ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  were  in 


the  brutality  of  Tereus.  and  priVately  conveyed  it    o  thofr/ava  accoL  '^'"^ 

Procne.    She  was  going  to 'celebr^L  the '^iel  If  ^vef  af  ^e^ac^  mo^t  "^S^^ 

mitted  to  rove  about  tbe^count;,  leTafttedrd  :  ner^  of  tTe'hol  -Tn^  ^^^^^^^      "^'^^i  ?^^T' 

liver  her  fifter  Philomela  from  her  confinement,  and  S  tLt  the  XrhV  «  h    f   T™"?'^  he  behaved  fo 


the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  murdered  her  fon  Itylu^, 
then  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  ferved  him  up  as 
food  before  her  hufband  during  the  feftival.  Tereus, 
in  the  midft  of  his  repaft,  called  for  Itylus;  but  Procne' 
immediately  informed  him  that  he  was  then  feafting  on 
his  flefh,  when  Philomela,  by  throwing  on  the  table 
the  head  of  Itylus,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the 


He  was  foon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  Achsean 
forces,  when  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  re-eftablifhinff 
of  military  difciphne  among  the  troops  of  the  republic, 
which  he  found  m  a  very  low  condition,  and  univer- 
fally  defpifed  by  their  neighbours.  Aratus,  indeed, 
was  the  firft  that  raifed  the  Achjean  ftate  to  that  pitch 
of  power  and  glory  to  which  it  arrived  ;  but  the  fuc- 


cruelty  of  the  fcene.    He  drew  hh  fword  to  punifh    cefl 7f  b       T'^  T  r"^**^  '  f"'^" 

Procn;  and  Philomela;  but  as  he  wlriin^Hlt  i:tl'^:/L'l':j'^^^^^^^^ 


Procne  and  Philomela  ;  but  as  he  was  going  to  ftab 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into"  a  nightingale,  Procne  into  a  fwallow, 
and  Itylus  into  a  pheafant.  This  tragedy  happened 
at  Daulis  in  Phocis ;  but  Paufanias  and  Strabo,  who 
mention  the  whole  of  the  ftory,  are  filent  about  the 
transformation  ;  and  the  former  oHferves,  that  Tereus, 
after  this  bloody  repaft,  fled  to  Megara,  where  he  laid 


courage  and  intrepidity  as  to  his  prudence  and  poli- 
tics.  As  he  depended  on  the  friend fhip  of  foreign 
pnnces,  and  their  powerful  fuccours,  he  neglcded  the 
military  difciphne  at  home  ;  but.the  inftant  Philo- 
poemen  was  created  prastor,  or  commander  in  chief, 
he  roufed  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  i^  order  to 
put  them  into  a  condition  to  defend  themfclves  with- 
our  the  affiftance  of  forei^^n  allies.    With  this  view  he 


Anc'ienl  Unt 
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Violent  hands  on  himfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  made  great  improvements  in  "the  AchZrAV-^v 

raifed  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they  olFered  changing  the  mLner  of  th  ir  exerdfe  and  it 

yearly  facrxiices,  and  placed  fmall  pebbles  inftead  of  which  were  both  vTr^  de^^^aire     He  J^d 

barley.  It  was  on  this  mouum?nt  that  the  birds  called  the  fpace  of  eight  mZths,  exercifeJhis  troon"'' 

hoopoes  were  firft  feen  :  hence  the  fahlf  nf  h.'c  T«»t,  a  i  •      i      '""'"""j  cxercued  His  troops  every 

morphofis.    Procne  and  Philomela  died  tbrou.h  ex        ^'  ""'^'"^  i'™  -P^^^r  ^"^  evolu! 

mournful,  the  poe.s  ha,e  e^SK^'      &  '  TLZT.  LtZ''' H^  '^'f/ 
po^g  th.  .he  .„o  „„f„„„„„e  «ae„  .e,e  chLgiS      f  W^h  'IL  "Lr^fe^^'L"^^^^^^ 

PHILONIUM,  ;„  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomni-  Iht  '^'u^'^' TV^' "''"^ ''' 

■oadia,  in  Pcloponnefus;  andTonf ts  verv^^  S    H     ^         with  great  flaughter,  and  incre- 


Ph 
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on  this  occafion  above  8000  men,  of  which  4000  were 
killed  on  the  fpoc,  and  as  many  taken  prifonerf.  The 
lofs  of  the  Achaeans  was  very  inconiiderable,  and  thofe 
that  fell  were  moftly  mercenaries.  This  happened 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  204. 

But  what  moll  of  all  raifed  the  fame  and  reputation 
of  Philopoemen  was  his  joining  the  powerful  city  of 
Laced semon  to  the  Achsean  commonwealth;  by  which 
meaHB  the  Achaeans  came  to  eclipfc  all  the  other  ftates 
of  Greece.  This  memorable  event  happened  in  the 
year  191.  In  this  tranfaftion  we  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  one  circumftance,  which,  in  our  opinion,  rc- 
fieds  greater  luftre  on  Philopoemen  than  all  his  warlike 
exploits.  The  Lacedaemonians,  overjoyed  to  fee  them- 
felves  delivered  from  the  opprcflioas  they  had  long 
groaned  under,  order-ed  the  pahce  and  furniture  of 
Nabis  to  be  fold  ;  and  the  fum  accruing  from  thence, 
to  the  amount  of  120  talents,  to  be  prefentcd  to  Phi- 
lopoemen, as  a  token  of  their  gratitude.  Deputies 
therefore  were  to  be  appoinwd,  who  fhould  carry  the 
money,  ami  defire  Philopoemen,  in  the  name  of  the  fe- 
rate,  to  accept  of  the  prefent.  On  this  occalioii  it  was 
that  the  virtue  of  the  generous  Achsean  appeared  in 
its  greateft  lullre  ;  for  fo  great  was  the  opinion  which 
the  Spartans  had  of  his  probity  and  difiu'ereitednefs, 
that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  take  upon  him 
to  offer  the  prefent :  ftruck  with  veneration,  and  fear 
of  difpleafing  him,  they  all  begged  to  be  excufed.  At 
iaft  they  obliged,  by  a  public  decree,  one  Timolaus, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  gueft,  to  go  to  Megalopolis, 
where  Philopoemen  lived,  and  offer  him  this  teltimony 
of  their  regard.  Timolaus,  with  great  reluctance,  fet 
out  for  Megalopolis,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and 
entertained  by  Philopoemen.  Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  the  ftriftnefs  of  his  whole  condud, 
the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  the  frugality  of  his  life,  and 
the  regularity  of  his  manners ;  which  ftruck  him  with 
fuch  awe,  that  be  did  not  dare  once  to  mention  the 
prefent  he  was  come  to  ofFer  ;  infomuch  that,  giving 
fome  other  pretence  to  his  journey,  he  returned  home 
with  the  money.  The  Lacedasmonianii  fent  him  again; 
but  he  could  no  moie  prevail  upon  himfelf  now  than 
the  firft  time  to  mention  tiie  true  caufe  of  his  journey. 
At  laft,  going  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  with  the  ut- 
moft  reluAance,  to  acquaint  Philopoemen  with  the 
offer  he  had  to  make  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Philopoemen  heard  him  with  great  calmnefs  ; 
but  the  inflant  he  had  done  fpeaking,  he  fet  out  with 
him  for  Sparta,  where,  after  having  acknowledged  his 
obligation  to  the  Spartans,  he  advifed  tliem  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  reforming  or  purchafmg  thofe  mifcreants 
who  divided  the  citizens,  and  fet  them  at  variance  by 
means  of  their  feditious  difcourfea ;  to  the  end  that, 
being  paid  for  their  filence,  they  might  not  occafion 
fo  many  diftraflions  in  the  government :  ♦*  for  it  is 
much  more  advifihle  (faid  he)  to  flop  an  enemy's 
mouth  than  a  friend  s  ;  as  for  me,  I  fhall  always  be 
your  friend,  and  you  fhall  reap  the  benefit  of  my 
friendfhip  without  expence."  Such  was  the  difmtcreft- 
ednefs  of  this  noble  Achaean  ! 

About  two  years  after  this  the  city  of  Meflene 
withdrew  itfelf  from  the  Achjean  league.  Philopoe- 
men attacked  them;  but  was  wounded,  taken  prifoner, 
and  poifoned  by  the  magiftrates.    Thus  died  one  of 
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the  greatefl  heroes  that  Greece  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced.  He  was  no  way  inferior  in  valour, 
miHtary  knowledge,  and  virtue,  to  any  of  the  boafted 
heroes  of  Rome.  Had  Achaia  been  nearer  to  an 
equality  with  Rome,  he  would  have  preferved  his  ■ 
country  from  tho  yoke  which  the  Roman  republic 
forced  it  to  bear.  Bodi  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters put  him  upon  the  level  with  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  happened  to  die  the 
fame  year.  They  allow  him  to  have  been  not  only- 
one  of  the  greateft  commanders,  but  alfo  one  of  the 
greateft  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  To  his  valour  and  pru. 
dence  Achaia  owed  her  glory,  which  upon  his  death 
began  to  decline,  there  being  none  after  him  in  that 
republic  able  to  oppofe  her  enemies  with  the  like 
fteadinefs  and  prudence  :  whence  Philopoemen  waa 
called  the  laft  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  afterward* 
ftyled  the  laft  of  the  Romans. 

PHILOSOPHER,  a  perfon  verfed  in  philofophy; 
or  one  who  nftakcs  profefTion  of,  or  applies  himfelf  to, 
the  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality. 

Philosopher's  Stone,  the  greateft  objeft  of  alchemy, 
is  a  long- fought  for  preparation,  which,  when  found, 
is  to  convert  all  the  true  mercurial  pnrt  of  metal  into 
pure  gold,  better  than  any  that  is  dug  out  of  mines  of 
pcrfedted  by  the  refiner's  art. 

Some  Greek  writers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries' fpeak  of  this  art  as  being  then  known ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  learning 
of  the  Eaft  had  been  brought  hither  by  the  Arabians, 
the  fame  prttenfions  began  to  fpread  through  Europe. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  this  art,  called  alchemy,  was  of  E- 
gyptian  origin  ;  and  that,  when  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers  travelled  into  Egypt,  they  brought  back 
feme  of  the  allegoric  language  of  this  Egypti  m  art,  ill 
underftood,  which  afterwards  pafTed  into  their  mytho« 
logy.  Alchemy  was  the  earlieit  branch  of  chemiftry, 
confidcred  as  a  philofophical  fcience :  in  the  other 
parts  of  chemical  knowledge,  fads  preceded  reafoning 
or  fpeculation  ;  but  alchemy  was  originally  fpcculative. 
Sec  Transmutation. 

The  alchemifls  fuppofed  the  general  principkls  of 
metals  to  be  chiefly  two  fubftances,  which  they  called 
mercury  and  fulphur  ;  they  apprehended  alfo,  that  the 
pure  mercurial,  fulphureous,  or^  other  principles  of 
which  they  imagined  gold  to  be  compofed,  were  con- 
tained feparately  in  other  bodies  :  and  thefe  principles, 
therefore,  they  endeavoured  to  colled,  and  to  concod 
and  incorporate  by  long  digeftions ;  and  by  thus  con- 
joining the  principles  of  gold,  if  they  could  be  fo  pro- 
cured and  conjoined,  it  might  be  expeded  that  gold 
would  be  produced.  But  the  alchemifts  pretend  to  a 
prodnd  of  a  higher  order,  called  the  elixir,  the  medicine 
for  metals,  the  linSure,  the  philofopher* s  jlone ;  which,  by 
being  projcded  on  a  large  quantity  of  any  of  the  in- 
ferior metals  in  fufion,  (hould  change  them  into  fine 
gold  ;  which  beiutT  laid  on  a  pl  ite  of  filver,  copper,  or 
iron,  and  moderately  heated,  fhould  fink  into  the  me- 
tal and  change  into  gold  all  the  parts  to  which  it  waa 
applied  ;  which,  on  being  properly  heated  with  pure 
gold,  fhould  change  the  gold  into  a  fubftance  of  the 
fame  nature  and  virtue  with  itfelf,  fo  as  thus  to  be 
fufceptible  of  perpetual  multiplication  ;  and  which,  by 
continued  codlion,  fhould  have  its  power  mere  and 
4  C  2  more 
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more  exalted,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  tranfraute  greater 
and  greater  quantities  of  the  inferior  metals,  according 
J  to  its  different  degrees  of  perfeftion. 

Alcbemifts  have  attempted  to  arrive  at  the  making 
of  gold  by  three  methods :  the  firft  by  feparation  ;  for 
every  metal  yet  known,  it  is  affirmed,  contains  fome 
quantity  of  gold ;  only,  in  moft,  the  quantity  is  fo 
little  a$  not  to  defray  the  expence  of  getting  it  out. 

The  fecond  is  by  maturation  ;  for  the  alchcmifts 
think  mercury  is  the  bafis  and  matter  of  all  metals ; 
that  quickfilver  purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies 
would  be  much  htavier,  denfer,  and  fimpler,  than  the 
native  quickfilver ;  and  that  by  fubtilizing,  purifying, 
and  digefting  it  with  much  labour,  and  long  operations, 
it  is  poffible  to  convert  it  into  pure  gold. 

This  method  is  only  for  mercury.  With  refpedb  to 
the  other  metals,  it  is  ineffedlual,  i.  Becaufe  their 
matter  is  not  pure  mercury,  but  has  other  heteroge- 
neous bodies  adhering  to  it;  and,  2.  Becaufe  the  di- 
geflion,  whereby  mercury  is  turned  into  gold,  would 
not  fucceed  in  other  metals,  becaufe  they  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  mines. 

Weight  is  the  inimitable  charadter  of  gold,  &e-  Now 
mercury,  they  fay,  has  always  fome  impurities  in  it,  and 
thefe  are  lighter  than  mercury.  Could  they  be  purged 
away,  which  they  think  is  not  impoffible,  mercury  would 
be  as  heavy  as  gold ;  and  what  is  as  heavy  as  gold  is 
gold,  or  at  leaft  might  very  eafily  be  made  gold. 

The  third  method  is  by  tranfmutation,  or  by  turning 
all  metals  readily  into  pure  gold,  by  melting  them  in 
the  fire,  and  cafting  a  little  quantity  of  a  certain  pre- 
paration into  the  fufed  matter ;  upon  which  the  feces 
retire,  are  volatilized  and  burnt,  and  carried  off,  and 
the  reft  of  the  mafs  is  turned  into  pure  gold.  That 
which  works  this  change  in  the  metals  is  called  the 
philofopher's Jlone.    See  Transmutation. 

Whether  this  thiixl  method  be  poffible  or  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  fay.  We  have  fo  many  teflimonies  of  it 
from  pirfons  who  on  all  other  occafions  fpeak  truth, 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  they  are  guilty  of  direft  falfe- 
hood,  even  when  they  fay  that  they  have  been  matters 
of  the  fecret.  We  are  told,  that  it  is  only  doing  that 
by  art  which  nature  does  in  many  years  and  ages. 
For  as  lead  and  gold  differ  but  little  in  weight,  there- 
fore there  is  not  much  in  lead  befide  mercury  and 
gold.  Now,  if  we  had  any  body  which  would  fo  agi- 
tate all  the  parts  of  lead  as  to  burn  all  that  is  not  mer- 
cury therein,  find  had  alfo  fome  fulphur  to  fix  the 
mercury,  would  not  the  mafs  remaining  be  converted 
into  gold  ?  There  is  nothing  in  nature  fo  heavy  as 
lead  except  gold,  mercury,  and  platina,  which  was 
not  known  to  thefe  reafoners  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
there  is  fomething  in  lead  that  comes  very  near  to  gold. 
But  in  lead  there  is  iikewife  fome  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter different  both  from  mercury  and  gold.  If  therefore 
19  ounces  of  lead  be  diffolved  by  the  fire,  and  8  ounces 
be  deftroyed  by  thefe  means,  it  is  argued  that  we  fhall 
have  the  reft  good  gold  ;  the  ratio  of  lead  to  gold  be- 
ing as  II  to  19.  If  then  the  philofopher's  Itone  can 
purify  the  mercurial  matter  in  lead,  fo  as  that  nothing 
fhall  rem;un  but  the  pure  mercurial  body,  and  you  can 
fix  and  coagul-.te  this  by  means  of  fulphur,  out  of  19 
ounces  or  lead  y^u  will  have  1 1  of  gold :  or,  if  you 
reduce  the  lead  from  18  to  14,  you  will  then  have 
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converted  it  into  mercury  ^  and  if  you  farther  purify  Phil 
this  mercury  to  the  proper  ftandard,  you  will  have  P"' 
gold  ;  provided  you  have  but  a  fulphur  with  which  to  ,  ^ 
fix  and  coagulate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  philofopher'e  flone ;  which  the  alche^ 
mifts  contend  to  be  a  mofl  fubtile,  fixed,  concentrated 
fire,  which,  as  foon  as  it  melts  with  any  metal,  docs, 
by  a  magnetic  virtue,  immediately  unite  itfelf  to  the 
mercurial  body  of  the  metal,  volatilize  and  cleanfe  ofiF 
all  that  is  impure  therein,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
mafs  of  pure  gold.  Many  frauds  and  artifices  have 
unqueftionably  been  praAifed  in  this  operation,  and 
there  might  be  political  reafons  why  princes  and  others 
lliould  encourage  thofe  who  pretende  d  to  a  power  of 
furnifhing  this  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth  ;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  cenfure  as  impoftors  all  thofe  who 
have  declared  themfelves  convinced,  from  their  own 
experiments,  of  the  tranfmutability  of  bafe  metald  in- 
to gold.  There  are  flrorig  reafons,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  authors  have  been  deceived  themfelves  by 
fallacious  appearances.  Mr  Boyle  gives  a-?  account  of 
a  procefs  by  which  he  imagine*  part  of  the  fuhilance 
of  gold  to  have  been  tranfmuted  into  filver.  He  alfo 
relates  a  very  extraordinary  experiment,  under  the  title 
of  the  degradation  of  gold  by  an  anti-ehxir,  which 
was  publifhed  in  his  own  life-time,  aiad  fince  reprinted 
in  1739.  Hence  many  have  been  led  to  conclude  in 
favour  of  the  alchemical  doftrine  of  the  tranfmutability 
of  metals.  Sec  an  account  of  thi*  experiment,  with 
remarks  upon  it  by  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  Commerce  of  Arts ^ 
feft.  12.  p.  297,  &c. 

«  The  opinion  (fays  Holt)  that  one  metallic  Charai 
other  foreign  fubftance  might  be  changed  into  another,  "f  J 
it  feems,  at  this  time  ^reitm  of  Hpnrv  VI   t^i,""^  ^ 


was 


I,  at  this  time  (reign  of  Henry  VI.  oi""^ ^ 
England)  propagated  by  certain  chemitts,  whofe  ob- '^'"^^ 
fervatious  on  the  furprifing  effeds  and  aherations  pre- 
duced  in  certain  fubftances  by  the  force  of  heat  carried 
their  imaginations  beyond  what  found  judgment  might 
warrant.^  I'he  firft  inftance  of  which  on  record  is 
in  vol.  xi.  p.  68.  of  the  Ftedera  ;  wherein  Henry  VL 
grants  a  licence  to  John  Cobbe,  freely  to  work  in  me- 
tals ;  he  having,  by  philofophical  art,  found  out  a  me- 
thod of  transferring  imperfeft  metals  into  perfeft  gold 
and  filver. 

"  This  pretended  fecret,  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  philofophtr's  Jlone  or  powder,  was  encou- 
raged by  four  licences,  granted  to  different  projedors 
during  this  reign,  and  at  fundry  times  after,  during 
this  century  particularly,  and  in  fucceeding  times,  all 
over  Europe.  The  frenzy  has  not  entirely  ceafed 
even  to  this  day,  although  it  meets  with  neither  pub- 
lic encouragement  nor  countenance  from  men  of  fober 
reafon  ;  the  projeflors  having  yet  found  nothing  from 
their  airy  fchemes  in  this  mode  of  fearch  but  certaiis 
ruin  to  their  property." 

The  fame  author,  when  fpeaking  of  the  commerce; 
of  the  kingdom,:and  the  wonderful  increafe  and  riches 
of  commercial  cities,  fpeak s  thus  ;  "  This  is  the  true 
phiiofopher's  ftone,  fo  much  fought  after  in  former 
ages,  the  difcovery  of  which  has  been  referved  to  ge- 
nius, wl-cn  ftudying  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts. 
Hence  a  pound  of  raw  materials  is  converted  into  ftuff* 
of  fifty  times  its  original  value.  And  the  metals  toa 
arc  not,  indeed,  tranfmuted  into  gold — they  are  more 

for 
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for  tk«  labour  of  man  has  been  able  to  Work  the  bafer 
metal,  by  the  ingenuity  of  art,  fo  aa  to  become  worth 
more  than  many  tiroes  its  weight  in  gold  " 

PHILOSOPHIC,  or  Philosophical,  fomething 
belonging  to  Philosophy. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  egg,  among  chemias,  a 
thin  glafs  body  or  bubble,  of  the  fhape  of  an  egg, 
with  a  long  neck  or  ftem,  ufed  in  digeftions. 
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Ui  a  long  necK.  or  ucui,  uicu  m  uigcinuna.         ,  zing. 
PHILOSOPHIZING,  rulea  of.        Newtonian  —  y 
Phtlofofthy,  n*^  16.  and  the  following  article. 
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itions  TS  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  literally 
iofo-  X   fignifies  the  /ove  of  ivifdom  (a).^     In  it«  ufnal 
acceptation,  however,  it  denotes  a  fcience,  or  collec- 
tion of  fcienccs,  of  which  the  univerfe  is  the  objedl ; 
and  of  the  term  thus  employed.many  definitions  have 
been  given,  differing  from  one  another  according  to 
the  different  views  of  their  feveral  authors.    By  Py- 
thagoras, philofophy  is  defined  f^xrl-'^^w  ro^^  ov7«v,  "  the 
knowledge  of  things  exifting by  Cicero,  after 
Plato,  fclentla  rerum  divlnarum  et  humanarum  cum  cau- 
sis ;  and  by  the  illuftrious  Bacon,  interpretatio  natura. 
Whether  any  of  thefe  definitions  be  fufficiently  pre- 
cife,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  comprehenfive, 
may  be  queflioned ;  but  if  philofophy  in  its  utriioft 
extent  be  capable  of  being  adequately  defined,  it  is 
not  here  that  the  definition  fhould  be  given.    "  Ex- 
r^,^^^.^  planation  (fays  an  acute  writer*),  is  the  firft  of- 
rt  and  ficc  of  a  teacher  ;  definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  the 
f  of      lafl  of  the  inquirer  after  truth  ;  but  explanation  is  one 
thing,  and  definition  quite  another."    It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  definition  given 
by  Cicero  is  better  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  bccaufe 
the  chief  objedl  of  the  philofopher  is  to  afcertain  the 
cmfes  of  things  ;  and  in  this  confifts  the  difference  be- 
tween his  ftudies  and  thofe  of  the  natural  biftorian, 
who  merely  enumeiates  phenomena,  and  arranges  them 
into  feparate  claffes. 

The  principal  obiecfts  of  philofophy  are,  God,  na- 
ture, and  man.  That  part  of  It  which  treats  of  God 
is  called  theo/ogy  ;  that  which  treats  of  nature, //jj'^cj 
and  metaphyftcs  ;  and  that  which  treats  of  man,  logic  and 
ethics.  That  thefe  are  not  feparate  and  independent 
fciences,  but,  as  Bacon  expreflcsit  (b),  branches  from 
the  fame  trunk,  we  lhall  endeavour  to  fhow,  after 
we  have  given,  agreeably  to  our  ufual  plan,  a  (hort  hi- 
ftory  of  philofophy  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  pre- 

fent  day.  ,  ,  r  t 

To  attempt  to  affign  an  origin  to  philofophy,  would 


be  ridiculous  ;  for  every  man  endeavours  to  afcertain  Hiftory  of 
the  caufes  of  thofe  changes  which  he  obfeives  in  nature ;  Philofophy> 
and  even  children  themfelves  are  inquifitive  after  that  " 
which  produces  the  found  of  their  drums  and  their 
rattles.  Children,  therefore,  and  the  mofl;  illiterate 
vulgar,  have  in  all  ages  been  philofophers.  But  the 
firft  people  among  whom  philofophy  was  cultivated  as 
a  profeflion,  was  proba!Jy  the  Chaldeans.  We  cer- 
tainly read  of  none  earlier  ;  for  though  wc  have  more 
authentic  accounts  of  the  Hebrews  than  of  any  other 
nation  of  remote  antiquity,  and  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  no  people  was  civilized  before  them,  yet  the  pe- 
culiar circumftances  in  which  they  were  placed,  ren- 
dered all  philofophlcal  inveftigation  to  them  uftlefs, 
and  even  tended  to  fupprefs  the  very  fpirit  of  enquiry. 
The  Egyptians  indeed  pretended  to  be  the  firft  of  na- 
tions, and  to  have  fpread  the  bleffings  of  religion  and 
the  light  of  fcience  among  every  other  people  ;  but, 
from  the  earliefl  records  now  extant,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a  civiHzed  and 
powerful  nation  before  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was 
founded.  ^ 

Of  the  Chaldean  philofophy  much  has  been  faid,  philofophy 
but  very  little  is  known.    Aftronomy  feems  to  have  i  f  the  Chal--- 
been  their  favourice  fludy  ;  and  at  the  era  of  Aiexan- 'Jeans, 
der's  conqueft  of  their  country,  they  boafted  that  their 
anceftors  had  continued  their  allronomical  obfervatious 
through  a  period  of  470,000  years.  Extravagant 
claims  to  antiquity  have  been  common  in  all  na- 
tions (c).    Califthenes,  who  attended  the  Macedonian ' 
conqueror,  was  requefted  by  Ariltotle  to  inform  him- 
felf  concerning  the  origin  of  fcience  in  Chaldea  ;  and 
upon  examining  into  the  grounds  of  this  report,  he 
found  that  their  obfervatlons  reached  no  farther  hack- 
wards  than  1903  years,  or  2234  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.    Even  this  is  a  remoter  antiquity  than 
Ptolemy  allows  to  their  fcience  ;  for  he  mentions  no 
Chaldean  obfervationa  prior  to  the  era  of  Nabonaffar, 

or 


(a)  The  origin  ufually  attributed  to  the  term  philofophy  has  been  already  afTigned  in  the  article  Phi lolo- 
«3Y  M.  Chauvin  gives  it  a  turn  fomewhat  different.  According  to  him,  the  term  is  derived  from  ?>i^'«,  defire 
or  fiudvy  and  ^o?'*,  luifdom  ;  and  therefore  he  underftands  the  word  to  mean  the  defre  or  fludy  of  luifdom;  for  (fays 
he)  Pythagoras,  conceiving  that  the  application  of  the  human  mind  ought  rather  to  be  called  fludy  than 
fcience^  fet  aiide  the  appellation  of  ivife  as  too  affuming,  and  took  that  of  philofopher.  ,     .  , 

(d)  Convenit  igitur  partiri  phllofophmm  m  doRrlnas  tree  ;  doarinam  de  numlne-,  doartnam  dc  naturae  doarinam  de " 
homlne.    Quoniam  autem  partitiones/f/Vw/wrww  non  funt  lineis  diverfis  fimiles,  quoe  coeunt  ad  unum  angulum  ; 
fed  potius  ramis  arborum,  qui  conjunguntur  in  uno  trunco,  qui  eiiam  truncus  ad  fpatium  nonnuUum  integer  eft 
et  continuus,  antequam  fe  partiatur  in  ramos.    De  aug.  Sclent,  hb.  iii.  cap.  I.  ^  ' 

(c)  This  claim  of  the  Babylonians  is  thus  rcjeaed  with  contempt  by  Cicero;  **  Contemnamus  Babylo- 
nios  eteos,  qui  e  Caucafo  cosli  figna  feivantes,  numeris,  et  motibus,  ftellarum  curfus  perfequuntur  :  C:>n. 
demnemus,  inquam,  hos  aut flultlti^,  aut  vanltatis,  aut  imprudentia,  qui  470  millia  annorura,  ut  ipfi  dicunt,  mo-  - 
numcntis  comprehcnfa  continent,  et  rncntiri  judicemus,  n^cfecukmrn  rchquorum  jWuvuw,  q  uod  de  iplis  tuturum  j 
{it,  pertimefare.    Ds  Divinaticn^j  lih.  i.  §  ig. 
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or  747  years  before  Chrlft.  That  they  cultivated 
fomething  which  they  called  philofophy  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  this,  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  for  A- 
rtttotle  j:,  on  the  credit  of  the  moft  ancient  records, 
fpeaks  of  the  Chaldean  magi  as  prior  to  the  Egyp- 
tian priefts,  who  were  certainly  men  of  learning  before 
the  time  of  Mofea.  For  any  other  fcience  than  that 
of  the  ftars,  we  do  not  read  that  the  Chaldeans  were 
famous  ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
them  merely  as  the  foundation  of  judicial  allro|ogy. 
Perfuading  the  multitude  that  all  human  affairs  are 
influenced  by  the  ftars,  and  profefling  to  be  acquaiat- 
ed  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  influence,  their 
ivtft  men  pretended  to  calculate  nativities,  and  to  pre- 
dict good  and  brd  fortune  ||.  This  was  the  fource  of 
idolatry  and  various  fuperftitions  ;  and  whilft  the  Chal- 
deans were  given  up  to  fuch  dotages;  true  fcience  could 
not  be  much  indebted  to  tlreir  labours.  If  any  credit 
be  due  to  Plutarch  and  Vitruvius,  who  quote  Bcrofus, 
(fee  Berosus),  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldean 
tu'tfe  men  that  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happens  when 
that  part  of  its  body  which  is  deftitute  of  fire  is  turned 
towards  the  earth.  "  Their  cofmogony,  as  given  by 
Berofus,  and  preferved  by  Syncellus,  feems  to  he  this, 
that  all  things  in  the  beginning  con  fitted  of  darknefs 
and  water ;  that  a  divine  power  dividing  this  humid 
mafs,  formed  the  world  ;  and  that  the  human  mind  is 
an  emanation  from  the  Divine  nature  *. 

The  large  traft  of  country  which  comprehended 
the  empires  of  Affyria  and  Chaldea,  was  the  firft  peo- 
pled region  on  earth.  From  that  country,  therefore, 
the  rudiments  of  fcience  muft  have  been  propagated  in 
every  dire<ftion  through  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  but 
what  particular  people  made  the  carlieft  figure,  after 
the  Chaldeans,  in  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  cannot 
be  certainly  known.  The  claim  of  the  Egyptians  is 
probably  beft  founded  ;  but  as  their  fcience  was  the 
immediate  fource  of  that  of  the  Giceks,  we  fliall  defer 
what  we  have  to  fay  of  it  on  account  of  the  connexion 
between  the  parent  and  the  offspring,  and  turn  our 
attention  from  Chaldean  to  Indian  philofophy,  as  it 
has  been  cultivated  from  a  very  eaily  period  by  the 
Brachmans  and  Gymnofophifts.  We  pafs  over  Per- 
fia,  becaufe  we  know  not  of  any  fcience  peculiar  to 
that  kingdom,  except  the  doctrines  of  the  magi,  which 
were  religious  rather  than  philofophical  j  and  of  them 
the  reader  will  find  fome  account  under  the  words 
Magi,  Polytheism,  and  Zoroaste^i. 

From  whatever  quarter  India  received  Its  wifdom, 
we  are  certain  that  its  philofophers  were  held  in  high 
repute  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  fin^e 
they  were  vifited  by  Pytliagoras  and  other  fa^res  of  an- 
cient Greece,  who  travelled  in  purfuit  of  knowledge. 


Yet  they  feem  to  have  been  in  that  early  age,  as  well  Hifto 
as  at  prefenc,  more  diftinguiflied  for  the  feverity  of  their 
manners  than  for  the  acquifition  of  fcience  ;  and,  as 
Dr  Enfield  obferves,  to  have  more  refembled  modern 
monks  than  ancient  philofophers.    The  brachmans  or 
bramins,  it  is  well  known,  are  all  of  one  tribe ;  and 
the  moft  learned  of  them  arc  in  their  own  language 
called   Pundits   or  Pandits.     The  Greek  writers 
however,  menti<!*i  a  fociety  called  Samanaans,  who) 
voluntarily  devoting  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  di- 
vine  wifdom,  gave  up  all  private  property,  commit- 
ted their  children  to  the  care  of  the  ftate,  and  their 
wives  to  the  proteaion  of  their  relations.    This  fo- 
ciety  was  fupported  at  the  public  expencc  ;  and  its 
members  fpent  their  time  in  contemplation,  in  con- 
verfation  on  divine  fuhjea%  or  in  ads  of  religion.  5 
The  philofophy  of  the  Indians  has  indeed  from  the '"graft 
beginning  been  engrafted  on  their  religious  dogmas,  ""^^ 
and  feems  to  be  a  compound  of  fanatic  metaphyfics 
and  extravagant  fuperftition,  without  the  fmalieft  fea- 
fonmg  ot  rational  phyfics.    Very  unlike  the  philofo- 
phers of  modern  Europe,  of  whom  a  great  part  labour 
to  exclude  the  agency  of  mind  from  the  univerfe,  the 
Pandits  of  Hindoftan  allow  no  powers  whatever  to  mat- 
ter, but  introduce  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  immedi- 
ate caufe  of  every  effeft,  however  trivinl.    "  Brehra, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  (hys  one  of  their  moft  revered  Bra! 
mms),  is  abfori  ed  in  felf-contempbtion.    The  fame 
is  the  mighty  Lord,  who  is  prefent  in  every  part 
of  fpace,  whofe  omniprefence,  as  exprefl'ed  in  the 
Reig  Beid  or  Rigveda,  I  ftiall  now  explain.  Brehm 
18  one,  and  to  him  there  is  no  fecond';  fuch  is  truly 
Brehm.    His  omnifcience  is  felf  infpired  or  felf-intel- 
ligent,  and  its  comprehenfion  includes  every  poflvble 
fpecies.    To  illuftrate  this  as  far  as  I  am  able  ;  the 
moft  comprehenfive  of  ajl  c.  mprehenfive  faculties  is 
omnifcience ;  and  being  felf-infpired,  it  is  fubjed  to 
none  of  the  accidents  of  mortality,  conception,  births 
groivth,  decay,  or  death ;  neither  is  it  fuhjecl  to  paf- 
fion  or  vice.    To  it  the  three  diftinftions  of  time, 
pajl,  prefent,  and  future,  are  not.    To  it  the  three 
modes  of  being  (d)  are  not.    It  iy  feparated  from  the 
univerfe,  and  independent  of  all.    This  omnifcience 
18  named  Brehm.    By  this  omnifcienf  Spirit  the  ope- 
rations of  God  are  enlivened.    By  this  Spirit  alfo  the 
24  powers  (e)  of  nature  are  animated.    How  is  this  ? 
As  the  eye  by  the  fun,  aa  the  pot  by  the  fire,  as  iron 
by  the  magnet  (f),  as  variety  of  imitations  by  the  mi- 
mic, as  fire  by  the  fuel,  as  the  fhado^v  by  the  man,  as 
dull  by  the  wind,  as  the  arrow  by  the  fpring  of  the 
bow,  and  as  the  fliade  l)y  the  tree  ;  fo  by  this  Spirit 
the  world  is  endued  with  the  powers  of  intellea,  the 
powers  of  the  will,  and  the  powers  of  adion  :  fo  that 

if 


(d)  To  be  awake,  to  fleep,  and  to  be  abforbed  in  a  ftate  of  unconfcioufnefs—a  kind  of  trance. 
.1  n?  "u 'T'  to  the  Bramins,  are  the  five  elements./,.,  air,  earth,  ^at,r  and 

(akmdoffubtile  cethcr)  ;  the  five  members  of  adtion,  the  hand,  f.ot,  tong  fe,  ^nu., \nd  Lie  Zanof 
Senerat^n  ;  the  five  organs  o  perception,  the  ear,  eye,  nofe,  mouth,  ^n^Jkln;  the  fife  fenfes,  whth  they Tftif 

{T)  If  the  work  from  which  this  cxtraA  is  quoted  be  of  as  great  antiquity  as  Mr  Halhed  fuppofes,  the 
ch;ir7  f  ;  been  acquamted  with  the  phenomeaa  of  magnetifm  at  a  much  earlier  period  than^any  otheJ 
philolophers  of  whom  hiftoiy  makes  mention.  ^  ' 
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fof  if  it  emnnates  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
P'^y*  c«r,  it  caufes  the  perception  of  founds  ;  if  it  emanates 
from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  fkin,  it  caufea 
the  perception  of  touch  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart 
by  the  channel  of  the  eye,  it  caufes  the  perception  of 
vifiblc  ohje£l9  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the 
channel  of  the  tongue,  it  caufes  the  perception  of 
tafte  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of 
the  nofe,  it  caufes  the  perception  of  fmell.  This  alfo 
invigorating  the  five  members  of  a£Uon,  and  invigo- 
I  rating  the  five  members  of  perception,  and  invigora* 
ting  the  five  elements,  and  invigorating  the  five  fenfes, 
and  invigorating  the  three  difpofitions  of  the  mind, 
&c.  caufes  the  creation  or  the  annihilation  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  while  itfelf  beholds  every  thing  as  an  indifFcreut 
fpeaator*." 

W'-       From  this  paflage  it  is  plain  that  all  the  motions 
in  the  univerfe,  and  all  the  perceptions  of  man,  are, 
according  to  the  Bramins,  caufed  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  feems  to  be  here 
8  not  confidered  as  the  foul  of  the  world.    But  it  appears 
^ratefrom  fome  papers  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  that  the 
aceofjjjQft  profound  of  thefe  oriental  philofophers,  and 
'■'^"'^even  the  authors  of  their  facred  books,  believe  not  in 
the  exiftence  of  matter  as  a  feparate  fubftance,  but 
hold  an  opinion  refpefting  it  very  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  celebrated  Berkeley.    The  Vedantis  (fays  Sir 
William  Jones),  unable  to  form  a  diftinft  idea  of  brute 
matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to  conceive  that  the 
work  of  Supreme  Goodnefs  was  left  a  moment  to  it- 
felf, iniagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever  prefent  to  his  work, 
and  conftantly  fupports  a  feries  of  perceptions,  which 
in  one  fenfe  they  call  illufory^  though  they  cannot  but 
admit  the  reahty  of  all  created  forms,  as  far  as  the 
happinefs  of  creatures  can  he  afFefted  by  them. 

This  is  the  very  immaterialifm  of  Berkeley  ;  and  in 
proof  thnt  it  is  the  genuine  doftrine  of  the  Bramins, 
^      the  learned  prefident  quotes  the  Bhagavat,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  in  which  is  the  following  fentcnce  : 
I         **  Except  the  firji  caufe,  whatever  may  appear,  and 
f      may  not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  be  the 
;       mind's  Maya,  or  "  delufion,"  as  light,  as  darknefs." 
^the     We  have  fhown  elfewhere  (fee  Metaphysics,  n° 
^P^y*  269.)  that  the  metaphyfical  doftrines  of  the  Bramins, 
refpefting  the  human  foul,  differ  not  from  thofe  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  and  that  they  believe  it  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  great  foul  of  the  world,  which, 
after  many  tranfmigrations,  will  be  finally  abforbed  in 
its  parent  fubftance.    In  proof  of  their  believing  in 
the  metempfychofis,  Mr  Halhed  gives  us  the  following 
tranflation  of  what  (he  fays)  is  a  beautiful  ftanza  in 
the  Geeta  :  *'  As  throwing  afide  his  old  clothes,  a 
^      man  puts  on  others  that  are  new  ;  fo  our  lives,  quitting 
'      the  old,  go  to  other  newer  animals." 
'         From  the  Bramins  believing  in  the  foul  of  the  world 
*"     not  only  as  the  fole  agent^  but  as  the  immediate  caufe  of 
every  motion  in  nature,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  them 
to  have  nwidc  any  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience  which 
in  Europe  is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  phyjia. 
They  have  no  indiicement  to  inveftigate  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  becaufe,  according  to  the  firft  principles  of 
their  philofophy,  which,  together  with  their  religion, 
they  believe  to  have  been  revealed  from  heaven,  every 
phenomenoo,  however  regular,  or  however  anomalous^ 
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is  produced  by  the  voluntary  aft  of  an  intelligent  Hjftoryof 
mind.    Yet  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  Philofophy. 
fire-arms  4C00  years  ago,  as  Mr  Halhed  feems  to  be-  ~  * 
lieve,  he  who  made  that  difcovery  mull  have  had  a 
very  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  natur.';  ; 
for  though  gunpowder  may  have  been  difcovered  by 
accident  in  the  Eafl:,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  Weft 
many  ages  afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
mere  accident  could  have  led  any  man  to  the  inven-  ^ 
tion  of  a  gun.    In  aflronomy,  geometry,  and  chron o- Their  aftro-; 
logy  too,  they  appear  to  have  made  fome  proficiency  "omy. 
at  a  very  early  period.    (See  Astronomy,  n°  4.) 
Their  chronology  and  aftronomy  are  indeed  full  of 
thofe  extravagant  fidtions  which  feem  to  be  effential  to 
all  their  fyftema ;  but  their  calculation  of  eclipfes,  and 
their  compntations  of  time,  are  conduced  upon  fcien- 
tific  principles. 

*<  It  is  fufficiently  known  (fays  Mr  Davis  f)  thatf  Afia^e 
the  Hindoo  divifion  of  the  ecliptic  into  figns,  decrees,  Kefearebe/f 
&c.  is  the  fame  as  ours  ;  that  their  aftronoraical  year  is 
fidcreal,  or  containing  that  fpace  of  time  in  which  the 
fun,  departing  from  a  ftar,  returns  to  the  fame  ;  that 
it  commences  on  the  inftant  of  his  entering  the  fign 
Aries,  or  rather  the  Hindoo  conftellation  Mefha  ;  that 
each  aflronomical  month  contains  as  many  even  day* 
and  fraftional  parts  as  he  ftays  in  each  fign  ;  and 
that  the  civil  differs  from  the  aftronomical  account  of 
time  only  in  rejefting  thofe  fraftions,  and  beginnings 
the  year  and  month  at  funrife,  inftead  of  the  interme* 
diate  inflant  of  the  artificial,  day  or  night.  Hence 
arifes  the  unequal  portion  of  time  afli^^ned  to  each 
month  dependent  on  the  fituation  of  the  fun's  apfis, 
and  the  diflance  of  the  vernal  equindftial  colure  from- 
the  beginning  of  Mefha  in  the  Hindoo  fphere ;  and 
by  thefe  means  they  avoid  thofe  errors  which  Euro- 
peans, from  a  different  method  of  adjufling  their  ka- 
lendar  by  intercalary  days,  have  been  fuhjeft  to." 

Mr  Davis  obferves,  that  an  explanation  of  thefe 
matters  would  have  led  him  beyond  his  purpofe,  which 
was  only  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  method  by 
which  the  Hindoos  compute  eclipfes,  and  to  fhow 
that  the  fcience  of  aftronomy  is  as  well  known  among 
them  now  as  ever  it  was  among  their  aneeftors.  This 
he  does  very  completely  ;  but  in  the  prefent  fhort  hi- 
ftorical  ficetch,  wc  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  his  me- 
moir. Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  hehas  fhown  the  practical 
part  of  the  Hindoo  aftronomy  to  he  founded  on  ma- 
thematical principles;  and  that  the  learned  Pandits 
appear  to  have  truer  notions  of  the  form  of  the  earth, 
and  the  economy  of  the  univerfe,  than  thofe  which  are 
afcribed  to  their  countrymen  in  general. 

The  fame  writer  fhows  likewife,  that  the  prod igiouff 
duration  which  the  Hindoos  attribute  to  the  world,  is 
the  refult  of  a  fcientific  calculation,  founded  indeed  on 
very  whimfical  principles.  **  It  has  been  common 
with  aftronomera  to  fix  on  fome  epoch,  from  which^ 
as  from  a  radix,  to  compute  the  planetary  motions  5  ^ 
and  the  ancient  Hindoos  chofe  that  point  of  time 
counted  back,  when,  according  to  their  motions  as 
they  had  determined  them,  they  muft  have  been  in 
conjunftion  in  the  beginning  of  Mefha  or  Aries,  and 
coeval  with  which  circumftance  they  fuppofed  the 
creation.  This,  as  it  concerned  the  planets  only,  would 
have  produced  a  moderate  term  of  years  compared 
with  the  enormous  antiquity  that  will  be  hereafter 
I  Aated  i 
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Hi^>'^ry  of  ftated ;  but  havlnj^  difcovered  a  flow  motion  of  the 
Phi'ofophy.^jQ^gg  and  apfides  alfo,  and  taken  it  into  the  computa- 
tion,  they  found  it  would  require  a  length  of  time 
correfponding  with  1955884.890  years  now  expired, 
when  they  were  fo  fituated,  and  23641 151 10  years 
more  before  they  would  return  to  the  fame  fituation 
again,  forming  together  the  grand  anomaliftick  pe- 
riod denominated  a  Ca/pa,  and  fancifully  afligned  as 
the  day  of  Brahma." 

But  though  the  mathematical  part  of  the  aftronomy 
of  the  Pandits  is'  undoubtedly  refpeftable,  their  phy- 
fical  notions  of  the  univerfe  are  in  the  higheft  degree 
■ridiculous  and  extravagant.  In  the  Vedasand  Paranas, 
writings  of  which  no  devout  Hindoo  can  difpute  the 
divine  authority,  eclipfea  are  faid  to  be  occafioned  by 
10  the  intervention  of  the  monfter  Rahu  ;  and  the  earth 
Strange  no- to  be  fupported  by  a  feries  of  animals.  '*  They  fup- 
pofe  (lays  Mr  Halhed)  that  there  are  14  fphcres,  fe- 
ven  below  and  fix  above  the  earth.  The  feven  infe- 
rior worlds  are  faid  to  be  altogether  inhabited  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  ferpents,  defcribed  in  every  mon- 
ftrous  figure  that  the  imagination  can  fuggeft.  The 
firft  fphere  above  the  earth  is  the  immediate  vault  of 
the  vifilyle  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  aad  ftars, 
are  placed.  The  fecond  is  the  firil  paradife,  and  ge- 
neral receptacle  of  thofe  who  merit  a  removal  from  the 
lower  earth.  The  third  and  fourth  are  inhabited  by 
the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who,  by  the  praflice  of  virtue 
and  dint  of  prayer,  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  fanftity.  The  fifth  is  the  reward  of  thofe  who 
have  all  their  lives  performed  fome  wonderful  aft  of 
penance  and  mortification,  or  who  have  died  martyrs 
for  their  religion.  The  higheft  fphere  is  the  refidencc 
of  Brahma  and  his  p:irticular  favourites,  fuch  as  thofe 
men  who  have  never  uttered  a  falfehood  during  their 
whole  lives,  and  thofe  women  who  have  voluntarily 
burned  themfelves  with  their  hu&ands.  All  thefe  are 
abforbed  in  the  divine  efience." 

On  ethics,  the  Hindoos  have  nothing  that  can  be 
called  philofophy.  Their  duties,  moral,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious, are  all  laid  down  in  their  Vedas  and  Shajlers  ; 
and  enjoined  by  what  they  believe  to  be  divine  autho- 
rity, which  fuperfedes  all  reafoning  concerning  their 
fitnefs  or  utility.  The  bufinefs  of  their  Pandits  io  to 
interpret  thofe  books,  which  are  extremely  ancient, 
and  v\ritten  in  a  language  that  has  long  been  unirttel- 
ligible  to  every  other  order  of  men;  but  no  Pandit 
will  alter  the  text,  however  impoflible  to  be  reconciled 
to  principles  eftablifhed  in  his  own  pra£lice  of  aftro- 
nomy. On  fuch  occafions,  the  ufual  apology  for  their 
facred  books  is,  that  *'  fuch  things  may  have  been  fo 
formerly,  and  may  be  fo  ftill  ;  but  that  for  aftronomi- 
cal  purpofes,  aftronoinical  rules  muft  be  followed 
The  great  duties  of  morality  have  been  prefcribed  in 


It 
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Aftatie  Re-  gvcry  religious  code  ;  and  they,  are  not  overlooked  in 
^■SQl'ii'      that  of  the  Hindoos,  though  the  higheft  merit  that  a 
Bramin  can  haveconfifts  in  voluntary  afts  of  abftinence 
and  mortification,  and  in  contempt  of  death. 

Of  the  ancient  philofophy  of  the  Aral^ians  and 
Chinefe  nothing  certain  can  be  faid  ;  and  the  narrow 
limits  of  fuch  an  abftraft  as  this,  do  not  admit  of  our 
mentioning  the  conjectures  of  the  learned,  which  con- 
tradid  each  other,  and  are  all  equally  groandkfs. 

There  ia  indeed  fufficient  evidence  that  both  nations 
ayere  at  a  very  early  period  obfervers  of  the  ftars  ;  and 
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that  the  Chinefe  had -even  a  theory  by  which  they  HJftfl 
foretold  eclipfes  (fee  Astronomy,  n"  2,  3.);  but  P'^'^oi 
there  ia  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  Arabians,  like  other 
people  in  their  circumftances,  were  nothing  more  than 
judicial  aftrologers,  who  pofTefTed  not  the  fmalleft  por- 
tion of  aftionomlcal  fcience. 

Pliny  makes  mention  of  their  magi,  whilft  later 
writers  tell  us,  that  they  were  ifemous  for  their  inge- 
naity  in  folving  enigmatical  queftions,  and  for  their 
fkill  in  the  arts  of  divination  :  but  the  authors  of 
Greece  are  filent  concerning  their  philofophy ;  and 
there  is  not  an  Arabian  book  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  Koran  extant.  (See  Philology,  Sec- 
tion II.)  J 
Leaving  therefore  regions  fo  barren  of  information,  Early 
let  us  pafs  to  the  Phoenicians,  whofe  commercial  ce-^"^""^' 
lebrlty  has  induced  many  learned  men  to  allow  them  ^' 
great  credit  for  early  fcience.  If  it  be  true,  as  feema 
highly  probable,  that  the  (hips  of  this  nation  had 
doubled  the  Cape  and  almoft  encompaffed  the  penin- 
fula  of  Africa  long  before  the  era  of  Solomon  (See 
Ophir,  n°  10),  we  cannot  doubt  but  tliat  the  Phce- 
nicians  had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, and  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  at  a  period  of 
very  remote  antiquity.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only 
fctences  cultivated  by  that  ancient  people  :  the  learn- 
ed Cudworth  has,  in  our  opinion,  fufiiciently  proved 
that  Mofchus  or  Mochus  a  Phoenician,  who,  according 
to  S.trabo,  flourilhed  before  the  Trojan  war,  was  the 
author  of  the  atomic  philofophy  afterwards  adopted 
by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  others  among  the 
Greeks  ;  and  that  it  was  with  fome  of  the  fucceffors 
of  this  fage  that  Pythagoras,  as  Jambhchus  tells  us, 
converfcd  at  Sidon,  and  from  them  received  his  doc- 
trine of  Monads  (See  Pythagoras).  Another  proof 
of  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians  in  philofophy 
may  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  their  hiftorian  San- 
chonlatho  which  have  been  preferved  by  Eufebiusf.  We  j.  p,.p 
are  indeed  aware  that  men  of  great  celebrity  have 
called  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  thofe  fragments, 
and  even  the  very  cxiftence  of  fuch  a  writer  as  San- 
choniatho  ;  but  for  this  fccpticifm  we  can  difcover  no 
foundation  (See  Sanchoniatho),  His  hittory  may 
have  been  interpolated  in  fome  places  by  the  tranfla- 
ter  Philo-BybUus;  but  Porphyry,  Eufebius,  and  Theo- 
doret,  fpeak  of  it  as  a  work  of  undoubted  credit,  and 
alSrm  that  its  author  flouriftied  before  the  Trojan 
Now  this  ancient  writer  teaches  that,  according 


to  the  tui/e  men  of  his  country,  all  things  arofe  at 
firft  from  the  neceffary  agency  of  an  aftive  principle 
upon  a  paflive  chaotic  mafs  which  he  calls  mot.  This 
chaos  Cudworth  thinks  was  the  fame  with  the  elemen- 
tary nvater  of  Thales,  who  was  alfo  of  Phoenician  ex- 
traction ;  but  Moflieim  juftly  obferves  that  It  was  ra- 
ther dark  air,  fince  Philo  tranflates  it  "■^e"-  iopaSn, 
this  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  Phosnlcir.ns  rr.uft  have  made  fome  progrefs  in 
what  muft  furely  be  confidered  as  philofophy,  how- 
ever falfe,  fo  early  as  the  era  of  Sr.nchoniatho  ;  for 
fpeculations  about  the  origin  of  the  world  never  oc- 
cur to  untaught  barbarians.  Befides  Mochus  and 
Sanchoniatho,  Cadmus,  who  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,  may  undoubtedy  be  reckoned  am.ong  tlie 
Phoenician  philofophers ;  for  though  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  alphabet  was  .of  his  invention,  and 
-2  though 
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lory  of  thougTi  It  18  by  no  mearis  certain  that  the  Greeks,  at 
ofojiiy.  tj^g,  time  of  his  arrival  among  them,  were  wholly  de* 
ftttute  of  alphabetic  characters  (See  Philology,  n° 
130.) ;  yet  the  man  who  could  prevail  with  illiterate 
favages  to  adopt  the  ufe  of  ftrange  charaders,  muft 
have  been  a  great  matter  of  the  fcience  of  human 
nature.  Several  other  Phoenician  philofophers  are 
I  mentioned  by  Strabo  ;  but  as  they  flouriflied  at  a  la- 

I  ter  period,  and  philofophifed  after  the  fyftematic  mode 

of  the  Greeks,  they  fall  not  properly  under  our  no- 
tice.   We  pafs  on  therefore  to  the  philofophy  of  E- 
14  gypt* 

[yptian  It  hna  been  already  obferved  that  the  Egyptians 
pofophy  ijoafted  of  being  the  firft  of  nations,  and  the  authora 
of  all  the  fcience  which  in  feparate  rays  illuminated 
the  reft  of  the  world.  But  though  this  claim  was 
imdoubtedly  ill-founded,  their  high  antiquity  and  early 
progrefi  in  the  arts  of  civil  life  cannot  be  controvert- 
ed. The  Greeks  with  one  voice  confefs  that  all  their 
learning  and  wifdom  came  from  Egypt,  either  im- 
ported immediately  by  their  own  philofophers,  or 
brought  through  Phoenicia  by  the  fages  of  the  eaft  ; 
and  we  know  from  higher  authority  than  the  hifto- 
ries  of  Greece,  that  at  a  period  fo  remote  as  the  birth 
of  Mofes,  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  proverbially 
famous.  Yet  the  hiftory  of  Egyptian  learning  and 
philofophy,  though  men  of  the  firft  eminence  both 
ancient  and  modern  have  beftowed  much  pains  in  at- 
tempts to  elucidate  it,  ftill  remains  involved  in  clouds 
of  uncertainty.  That  they  had  fome  knowledge  of 
phyfiology,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  are 
lafts  which  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  there  is  reafbn 
to  beliere  that  even  thefe  fciences  were  in  Egypt 
pufhed  no  farther  than  to  the  ufes  of  life.  That  they 
believed  in  the  exiftence  of  incorporeal  fubftances  is 
certain  ;  becaufe  Heroilotus  affures  us  that  they  were 
the  firft  afferters  of  the  immortality,  pre-exiftence,  and 
Iranfmigration  of  hurrian  fouls,  which  they  could  not 
have  been  without  holding  thofe  fouls  to  be  at  leaft 

*  incorporeal,  if  not  immaterial. 

The  author  of  Egyptinn  learning  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  Thoth^  Theut^  or  Taauty  cal- 
led by  the  Greeks  Hermes^  and  by  the  Romans  Mer- 
cury ;  but  of  this  perfonage  very  little  is  known.  Dio- 
dorus  Sieulus  fays  that  he  was  chief  minifter  to  Ofi- 

•  ris,  and  that  he  improved  language,  invented  letters, 
Snftituted  religious  rites,  and  taught  aftronomy,  mufic, 
and  other  arts.  The  fame  thing  is  affirmed  by  San- 
choniatho^  whofe  antiquity  has  been  already  mention- 
ed ;  by  Manetho  an  Egyptian  prieft,  who  flourifhed 
during  the  leign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  by 
Plato,  whofc  authority,  as  he  refided  long  in  Egypt, 
and  was  bimfelf  an  eminent  philofopher,  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  depended  upr>n  than  that  of  the  other  two. 
In  the  Philebus  we  are  told  that  Thoth  was  the  in- 
ventor of  letters ;  and  left  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  by 
thofe  letters  nothing  more  is  meant  than  pidure  wri- 
ting or  fymbolical  hieroglyphics,  it  is  added,  that  he 
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diftlnguifhed  between  vowels  and  confonants^  determin-  Hiftory  of 
ing  the  number  of  each.    The  fame  philofopher,  in  ^hilofiiphy^. 
his  Phaedrus,  attributes  t©  Thoth  the  invention  of  ^ 
arithmetic^  geometry^  aftronomy,  and  hieroglyphic  learn- 
ing ;  and  fubjoins  a  difputation  faid  to  have  been  held 
between  him  and  Thamus  then  king  of  Egypt,  con- 
cerning the  advantage  and  difadvantage  of  his  newly 
invented  letters.    Thoth  boafted  that  the  invention, 
by  aiding  memory,  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
progrefsof  fcience;  whilft  the  monarch  contended,  that 
it  would  enervate  mens  natural  faculties  by  making 
them  truft  to  written  charters  without  exerting  the 
powers  of  their  own  minds. 

All  this,  if  real,  muft  have  happened  before  the 
era  of  Mofes  ;  and  fince  it  is  almoft  certain  that  alpha- 
betical charaAers  were  in  ufe  prior  to  the  exod  of  the  ., 
Jfraelites  from  Egypt  (Ste  Philology,  n°  24,  25,) 
we  may  as  well  allow  the  invention  to  Thoth,  a»  give 
it  to  an  earlier  author  of  unknown  name.  That  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  aftronomy,  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  in  affirmed  by 
all  the  aneients,  and  made  in  the  higheft  degree  pro- 
bable by  the  fitustion  of  the  country.  The  firft  ele- 
ments of  aftronomy  have  certainly  been  difcovered  by 
various  nations,  whofe  habits  of  life  led  them  to  the 
frequent  obfervatlon  of  the  heavens;  and  it  is  obferved 
by  Cicero,  that  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  dwel- 
ling in  open  plains  where  nothing  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  naturally  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience.  The  annual  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  which  broke  up  the  boundaries 
of  their  lands,  would  lay  the  Egyptians  under  the  ne- 
cefTuy  of  adopting  fome  method  of  fettling  thofe  boun- 
daries anew  ;  and  neccfKty  we  know  to  be  the  parent 
of  invention.  Hence  their  early  acquaintance  with  prac- 
tical geometry  cannot  well  he  doubted.  Their  cuftom  of 
embalming  their  dead,  and  the  perfeftion  to  which  they 
carried  that  art(G),  fhows  infallibly  their  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  natural  fubftances,  and  gives  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  not  altogether  ftran- 
gers  to  anatomy  :  but  if  we  allow  them  to  have  been 
at  this  early  period  anatomifts  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  drugs,  we  can  hardly  refufc  them  fome 
fkill  in  the  art  of  phyfic,  which  they  themfelves  traced 
up  to  their  gods  and  demigods,  to  Serapis,  JJis^  and  her 
fon  Horus  or  Apollo. 

The  art  of  alchyniy  has  been  faid  to  have  beea 
known  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  it  has  been  called  the 
Hermetic  art.  But  though  this  is  unqueftionably  a 
fiftion,  there  Is  evidence  that  they  were  pofTeffed  of 
one  art  which  Is  even  yet  a  dejtderatum  in  the  prac- 
tice of  chemiftry.  "  Mofes  (we  are  told*)  took*  E^i. 
the  golden  calf,  which  his  brother  had  made  for  ido-^*"- 
latrous  purpofes,  and  burnt  it  in  the  Jire^  and  ground  it 
to  powder^  and  ftrowed  it  on  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Ifrael  drink  of  it.'*  Had  this  faft  been 
related  by  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  Sieulus,  it  would 
4  D  have 


(g)  It  is  true  that  the  diffeftion  of  fome  mummies  has  leffened  the  high  opinion  long  entertained  of  the 
flclll  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  embalming  ;  yet  it  muft  be  granted  that  their  knowledge  of 
antifeptic  drugs  was  great,  fince  It  is  now  certainly  known  even  from  thiefe  difledions,  that  by  means  of 
fueh  drugs  they  contrived  to  prefcrve  rags  of  cloth  from  corruption  for  upwards  of  3000  years. 
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HiAory  of  l)ave  been  deemeJ  fulFicicnt  evidence  that  the  Egyp- 
yhtlefo^liy-  f       were  even  at  that  early  perio  1  rro  ftrangers  to 
y     ^        the  art  of  chemiftry  :  and  furely  the  evidence  ihould 
not  , be  the  worfe  for  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  He- 
brew lawgiver,  who  was  himfcif  educated  in  the  court 
,5       of  Egypt. 
Hot  carried     But  though  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  rudimcnta 
<;o  high  per- of  almofl  every  ufeful  faience  were  known  in  Egypt 
fe<2ioB.      from  the  remotcft  antiquity,  it  does  not  appear  tliat 
Eny  of  them  was  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
■       tion,  unlefs  perhaps  chemiftry  alone  muft  be  excepted. 
One  would  think  that  no  fcience  could  have  been 
more  indifpenfably  requifite  to  them  than  geometry. 
And  yet  though  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  fpent  22 
years  in  Egypt  ftudying  that  fcience  and  aftronoray, 
he  himfelf  difcovered  (k )  the  famous  47th  Prop,  of 
Euclid's  firft  book  after  his  return  to  Samos.  Thi?, 
though  a  very  ufeful,  is  yet  a  fimple  theorem  ;  and  ilnce 
it  was  not  reached  by  the  Egyptian  geometry,  we  can- 
not fiippofe  that  thofe  people  had  then  advanced  far  in 
fuch  fpecuhtions.     The  fame  conclufion  rauft  be 
drawn  with  refpeft  to  aftronomy  ;  for  Thalea  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  Cdlculaled  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun;  a».I  we  nowhere  read  that  the  Egyptians  pretend- 
ed to  difpute  that  honour  with  him.    To  this  it  may 
knowle'ge       replied,  that  Pythagoras  was  in  Egypt  undoubt- 
^Is^m       ^^^y  vmgU  the  true  conftittition  of  the  folar  fyflem, 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  dodrine  of  comets 
in  particular,  and  of  their  revolutions,  like  the  other 
planets^  round  the  fun  (i).    We  grant  that  he  was 
taught  all  this;  but  it  was  not  fcicntifically,  but  dog- 
ynatically,  £S  fafts  which  the  priefts  had  leceived  by 
tradition. from  their  early  anceftors,  and  of  which  they 
had  never  queflioned  the  truth  nor  enquired  into  the 
rtafons.    Of  this  we  need  no  better  proof  tiian  that 
the  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the  fun  was  totally  ne- 
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glefted  by  tUe  Greeks  as  fooii  as  they  began  to  frame  Hiftory 
hypothefes  and  to  fpeculate  in  philofophy  (k).  Philori^ 

Bat  it  may  feem  ftrange,  and  certainly  is  fo,  that 
the  Egyptian  priefts,  in  the  days  of  Pychagorag, 
fhould  have  prtfervcd  fo  great  a  difcovery  of  their  an- 
ceftors, and  at  the  fame  time  have  totally  forgotten 
the  principles  and  reafoning  which  led  to  a  conclufion 
apparently  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  This 
is  a  difficulty  which  we  pretend  not  to  remove,  though  ■ 
the  faA  which  involves  it  feenis  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  controverfy.  Perhaps  the  following  obfer- 
vations  may  throw  upon  it  a  feelde  light.  Accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  the  written  monuments  of  the  firft 
Thoch  were  loft  or  iieglcd.cd  in  certain  civil  te volu- 
tions or  natural  calamities  which  befcl  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt.  After  many  ages  great  part  of  them  were 
recovered  by  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  fym- 
bols  which  he  had  infcnbed  upon  ancient  columns  ; 
and  the  man  who  made  this  interpretation  was  called 
the  fecond  Thoth  or  Hermes  Trtfmeg'tjlus.  But  thrice 
tllujlr'wus  as  this  perfonage  was,  it  is  at  leaft  pofiible, 
that  he  may  have  beji  much  inferior  to  the  former 
Hermes,  and  have  read  his  writings  and  tranfcribed 
his  conclufions  without  being  able  to  comprchen  1  the 
principles  or  reafoning  which  led  to  thofe  con^Jufions. 
Any  man  who  un  Jerft.mds  Latin  might  tranllace  into 
his  own  tongue  the  conclufions  of  Newton  ;  but  much 
more  would  be  requifite  to  make  him  comprehend 
the  demonftrations  of  his  fublime  geometry.  By  what 
mode  of  reafoning  the  firft  Hermes  (l)  was  led  to  the 
true  idea  of  the  folar  fyftem,  or  whether  it  was  l)y 
reafoning  at  all,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  it  feems 
very  evident,  that  when  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  firft  commenced,  the  wif  lora 
of  the  former  people  confifted  chiefly  in  the  fcience 
of  kgiflation  and  civil  policy,  and  that  the  philofo- 
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(h)  This  difcovery  he  claimed;  and  his  claim  was  a.lmittcd  by  the  Greek  writers  without  having  been  di" 
m7(y  controverted  fince.  An  excellent  mathematician,  however,  has  lately  fhown  that  the  equality  between 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  and  the  fum  of  the  fquares  on  the  other  two  fides, 
was  known  to  the  aftronomers  of  India  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  of  Pythagor  is.  Notwithftaniing  thi^?, 
it  is  certainly  poffible  that  the  fage  of  Samos  may  have  made  the  difcovery  hiuifclf,  though  we  thihk  the 
contrary  rruch  more  probable  ;  for  we  agree  with  the  able  writer  already  mentioned,  that  Pythagoras,  who 
is  generally  believed  to  have  converfed  with  Indim  brachmana  a3  well  as  Egyptian  priefts,  may  have  derived 
from  them  '»  feme  of  the  folid  as  well  as  the  vifionary  fpeculations  with  which  he  delighted  to  inftrud  or 
amufe  his  difciples."    See  TranfaEi'ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  Memoir  xiii.  Phyfic  Chfs. 

(1)  This  5a  recorJeJ  by  Arlftotle  and  Plutarch;  and  thus  exprefTed  '  •  Ammianus  Marcellinus. — "  Stel- 
las qu'jfdam,  ceteris Jlmiles,  quarum  orlus  orbitufque,  quibus  Ant  temporibus  praJlUuli  hurnanis  mentibus  ignorari. 
I^i').  XXV.  cap.  10. 

(k)  Fixas  in  fupremis  mundi  partibus  immotas  perfiftere,  et  planetas  his  Inferlores  circa  folem  revolvij  ter- 
rara  pariter  moveri  curfii  annuo,  diurno  vero  circa  axem  propriam,  et  folem  ceu  focum  univerfi  in  omnium 
centro  quiefcere,  antiquiffima  fuit  philofophantium  fententia.  Ab  ^gyptiis  autem  aftrorum  antiquiffimis  ob- 
fervationibus  propagatam  effe  hnnc  fententiam  verifimile  eft.  Et  etiam  ab  illii^  et  a  gentibus  conterminis  ad 
Graecos,  gentem  magis  philologicam  qaam  philofophicam,  philofophia  omnis  antiq:nor  juxta  et  fenior  maaaffe 
vi detur.  Subinde  docuerunt  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  et  aiii  nonnuUi,  terram  in  centro  mundi  immotam 
ftnre,  et  aftra  omn'n  in  occafum,  aliqua  celerius,  alia  tardius  moveri,  idque  in  fpatiis  liberrimis.  Namque 
crbis  folidi  poftea  ab  Eudoxo,  Calippo,  Ariftotele,  introdu^li  funt  ;  deciinante  indies  philofophia  primitus 
iutroduda,  ct  novis  Grsecorum  commentii paulatim  praevalentibus.  Qtiibu?  vincuiis  ahuqvi  planetas  in  ipa- 
tiis  iiberis  retineri,  deque  curfu  reftllineo  perpetuo  retradas  in  orbem"  regulariter  agi  docu^-'re,  non  conftat. 
Newton  de  Mitndi  Sy/iemate. 

(l)  Some  authors,  deeply  fldlled  in  the  Hebrew  language,  have  thought  that  the  true  fyftem  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
nets may  be  perceived  in  the  Scripture*  of  the  Old  Teflament,  and  that  it  is  only  fiom  the  ignorance  or  carlelTnefs 
oi  the  tranflators  that  it  doea  not  appear  in  the  Engliih  bible  and  other  verllbns.  The  writer  of  this  article  con- 
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nflor^'  ef  plicr,  tlic  divuie,  tlie  Itgfflator,  and  the  poet,  w«re  aU 
lU.jfophy  united  in  the  fame  fcrfon.  Thtir  cofmogoay  (for  all 
the  ancients  who  pretended  to  fcience  framed  cofmo- 
ponies)  differed  httle  from  that  of  the  Pbeenicians 
already  mentioned.  'Ihey  held  that  the  world  was 
produced  from  chaos  by  the  energy  ol  an  intelligent  prin- 
ciple; and  they  likewife  conceived  that  there  is  in  nature 
a  continual  tendency  towarda  diffolution.  In  Plato's 
Timaeu!?,an  Egyptian prteft  is  introduced  defcnbingthc 
deftruaion  of' the  world,  and  afTc-rting  that  it  will  be 
effedcd  by  means  of  water  and  fire.  They  conceived  that 
the  nniverfe  undergoes  a  periodical  conflagration  ;  af- 
ter which  all  things  are  reftored  to  their  original  forra, 
to  pafs  again  through  a  fimilar  fucceffion  of  changes. 

**  Of  preceptive  doftrine  the  Egyptians  had  two 
kinds,  the  one  facred,  the  ot^er  vulgar.  The  former, 
which  refpeded  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the 
My.,  y  duties  of  the  priefts,  'was  doul.,tlefs  written  in  the  fa- 
fbiiefopby.  cred  books  of  Hermes,  but  was  too  carefully  concealed 
to  pafs  down  to  pofterity.  The  latter  confifted  of 
maxims  and  rules  of  viitue,  prudence,  or  policy.  Dio- 
tlorus  Siculus  relates  many  particulars  concerning  the 
laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  the  Eg^'ptians;  whence 
it  appears  that  fiiperflilion  miftg'lcd  with  and  cor- 
rupted their  notions  of  morals.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  accraate  principles  of  ethics  among  an  ignorant 
and  fuperllitious  people.  And  that  the  ancient  E- 
jryptinns  merited  this  charr-fter  is  fufficiently  evident 
from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  they  fufFered  them- 
fclves  to  be  deceived  by  impof.ora,  particularly  by  the 
profefTors  of  the  fanciful  art  of  aUrology  ;  ccmccrn- 
ing  whom  Sextus  Empiricus  juftly  remarks,  that  they 
have  done  much  tnifchief  in  the  world,  by  enflaving 
men  to  fuperflitior,  which  will  not  fuifer  them  to  fol- 
low the  diAates  of  right  reafon."  See  EpvpT,  Mv- 
STERiEs,  Mythology,  &e. 

From  Ef  ypt  and  Pheenicia  philofophy  paffed  into 
Greece  ;  where  it  was  long  taught  without  fyftem,  as 
in  the  countries  from  which  it  was  derived-  Phoro- 
TieuB,  Cecropp,  Cadmus,  and  Orpheus,  were  among 
the  earllcft  Inarudors  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  incul- 
cated Egyptian  and  Phoenician  doftrlnes  in  detached 
maxims,  and  enforced  them,  not  by  ftrength  of  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  authority  of  tradition.  Their  cof- 
mogonies  were  whdily  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  dif- 
guifed  under  Grecian  names ;  and  they  taught  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  The  planets 
and  the  moon  Orpheus  conceived  to  be  habitable 
worlds,  and  the  ftars  to  be  fiery  bodies  like  the  fun  : 
but  he  taught  that  they  are  all  animated  by  divinities ; 
an  opinion  which  prevailed  both  in  Egypt  and  the 
tail :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any  other 
;proof  of  h^  do^lrines  than  a  confident  alTertiou  that 
they  were  (ferived  from  fomc  god.    See  Orpheus. 
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Hitherto  we  have  feen  phtbrophy  vn  its  ftate  of  in  ^"^'^"^'''y 
fancy  and  childhood,  confifting  only  of  a  colkaion  of  "^^lii^l-Zr 
fententious  maxims  and  traditionary  opinions  ;  but 
among  the  Greeks,  an  ingenious  and  penttruing  peo- 
pie,  it  foon  affumed  the  form  of  profound  fpecuhtioii 
and  fyfteraatic  reafoning.  Two  esninent  p  iilofophcra 
arofe  nearly  at  the  fame  perloil,  who  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  parents  not  only  of  Grecian  fcience,  but  of 
almoll  all  the  fcience  which  was  cultivated  in  Europe 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon :  Thefe  were 
Thales  and  Pythagoras  ;  of  whom  the  former  founded 
the  Ionic  fchocl  and  the  latter  the  Italic :  froinwiiich 
two  fprung  the  various  feds  into  wl.ich  the  Greek 
philofophers  were  afttrwarde  divided.  A  bare  enu- 
meration of  thefe  fe£ls  is  all  that  our  limits  will  admit- 
of ;  and  we  ihall  give  it  in  the  perfpicuous  laUj^uage 
and  juft  arrangen.ent  of  Dr  Enfield,  referring  our  rea- 
ders for  a  fuller  account  than  we  can  give  of  their  re- 
fpedive  merits  to  his  abridged  tranflation  of  Brucker's 
hiftory. 

Of  the  loKic  School  were,  i.  The  Ionic  fcft  P^^o- The^Kaus^ 
per,  whofe  founder  Thsles  had  as  his  fuccefTors  An-  fchooll 
aximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  ApoUoniates,  and 
Archelaus.  2.  The  Socracic  fchool,  founded  by  So- 
crates, the  principal  of  whcfe  difciples  were  Xeno- 
phon,  -Sfchines,  Simon,  Cebes,  Ariftippus,  Phasdo, 
Euclid,  Plato,  Antifthenes,  Critias,  and  Alcibiadcs. 
3.  The  Cyrenaic  kck,  of  which  Ariftippus  was  the 
authpr  :  his  fcllowers  were,  his  daughter  Arete,  He- 
gefias,  Anicerris,  Theodorus,  and  Bion.  4.  The  Me- 
garic  or  Eriftic  fed,  formed  by  Euclid  of  Megara;  to 
whom  fucceeded  Eubalides,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo,  fa- 
mous for  their  logical  fubtlety.  5.  The  Eliac  or  Ere- 
triac  fchool,  raifed  by  Phsdo  of  Ells,  who,  thoogh  he 
clofely  adhered  to  the  dodrine  of  Socrates,  gave  name 
to  his  fchool.  His  fucceffors  were  Phftanus  and  Me- 
nedemus  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  a  native  of  Ere- 
tria,  transferred  the  fchool  and  name  to  his  own  coun- 
try. 6.  The  Academic  fed,  of  which  Plato  was  the 
founder.  After  h^  death,  many  of  his  difciples  de- 
viating  from  his  dodrinc,  the  fchool  was  divided  into 
the  old,  new,  and  middle  academies.  7.  The  Peripa- 
tetic fe  ft,  founded  by  Ariftotle,  whofe  fucceffors  iri 
the  Lyceum  were  Theophraflus,  Strato,  Lycon,  A- 
rifto,  Critolaus,  and  Diodorus.  Among  the  Peripa- 
tetics,  befides  thofe  who  occupied  the  chair,  were  alfo 
Dicsearchus,  Eudemus,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus.  8. 
The  Cynic  fcA,  of  which  the  author  was  Antifthenes, 
whom  Diogenes,  Oneficritus,  Crates,  Metrocles,  Me- 
nlpus,  ajad  Menedemus,  facceeded.  In  the  lift  of  Cy- 
nic philofophers  muft  alfo  be  reckoned  Hipparchia,  the 
wife  of  Crates.  9.  The  Stoic  fed,  of  which  Zeno  was 
the  founder.  His  fucceffors  In  the  porch  were  Per- 
fius,  Arlfto  of  Chios,  Herillus,  Sphasrus,  Clcanthes, 
4  D  2  Chry- 


feffes  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  limited,  which  is  probably  the  reafon  that  to  him  the  argu- 
ments  of  thefe  men  appear  weak  and  their  criticifms  fanciful.  No  man,  however,  has  a  higher  veneration 
than  he  for  the  facred  volume,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  given  for  nobler  purpofcs  than  to  teach  its 
readers  the  fcience  ef  aftronomy  ;  but  could  the  principles  of  that  fcienca  be  found  in  it,  he  ftiould  be  ftrong^- 
ly  inclined  to  think  that  the  fit  ft  Thoth  ^vas  Jofeph,  and  that  the  monarch  to  whom  he  was  rainifter  was  the 
far-famed  Ofiris.  Were  there  any  folid  foundation  for  this  fuppofition,  it  would  be  eafy  to  conceive  how 
Thoth  acquired  his  fcience,  and  how  the  Egyptian  priefts  might  retain  juft  notions  of  the  folar  fyftem  in  ge- 
wral,  loBg  after  they  had  forgotten  the  evidence  upsn  which  he  coramumceted  thofe  notions  to  tfeeir  anceftcrt. 
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Chrj'fippus,  Zeno  of  Tarfue,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian, 
;  Antipater,  Panxtius,  and  Pofidoniua. 

Of  the  Italic  School  were,  i.  The  Italic  feft 
proper  :  It  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  a  difciple  of 
Pherecydes.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  were  Ari- 
ftaeus,  Mnefarchiis,  Alcmaeon,  Ecphantus,  Hippo,  Erfi- 
pedocles,  Epicharmus,  Ocellus,  Timaeus,  Archytas, 
Hippafus,  Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus.  2.  The  Eleatic 
feft,  of  which  Xenophanes  was  the  author :  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  Parmenides,  Meliffus,  Zeno,  belonged  to  the 
metaphyfical  clafs  of  this  fed ;  Leucippus,  Dcmocri- 
tU8,  Protagoras,  Diagoras,  and  Anaxarchus,  to  the 
phyfical.  3.  The  HeracHtean  feft,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Hcraclitus,  and  faon  afterwards  expired  :  Zeno 
and  Hippocrates  philofophifed  after  the  manner  of  He- 
raclitus,  and  other  philofophcrs  borrowed  freely  from 
his  fyllem.  4.  The  Epicurean  feft,  a  branch  of  the 
Eleatic,  had  Epicurus  for  its  author ;  among  whofe 
followers  were  Metrodorus,  Polyaenus,  Hermachus,  Po- 
lyftratus,  Banlides,  and  Protarchus.  5.  The  Pyrrho- 
nic  or  Sceptic  feft,  the  parent  of  which  was  Pyrrho  : 
his  dodtrine  was  taught  by  Timon  the  Phliafian  ;  and 
after  fome  interval  was  continued  by  Ptolemy  a  Cyre- 
nean,  and  at  Alexandria  by  ^Enefidemus. 

Of  the  peculiar  doftrines  of  thefe  feds,  the  reader  will 
in  this  work  find  a  fliort  account  either  in  the  lives  of 
their  refpeftive  founders,  or  under  the  names  of  the  feAa 
themfelves.  We  fhall  only  obfcrve  at  prefent,  that  tho' 
many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  abfurd,  and  many 
wicked,  It  would  yet  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  fay 
with  fome,  that  th?  philofophy  of  Greece  became  im- 
pious under  Diagoras,  vicious  under  Epicurus,  hypo- 
critical UNDER.  Zeno,  impucient  under  Diogenes,  co- 
vetousunderDemochareSjVoluptuousunder  Metrodorus, 
fantaftical  under  Crates,  fturrilous  under  Menippus,  li- 
centious under  Pyrrho,  and  quarrelfbme  under  Clean' 
thes.  Of  the  truth  of  this  heavy  charge  every  reader 
muft  judge  for  himfelf.  We  are  flrongly  inclined  to 
think,  that  there  were  virtues  and  vices  peculiar  to  each 
fed  ;  '*  and  that  the  feds  themfelves  had  an  affinity 
more  or  lefs  dired^  with  the  different  temperaments  of 
man  ;  whence  the  choice  of  fedators  often  depended 
on  phyfical  influence,  or  a  peculiar  difpofition  of  their 
organs.  Nothing  appears  more  natural  than  that  thofe 
men  who  were  born  with  great  force  of  mind  and 
ftrong  nerves  fhould  difcover  a  prediledion  for  ftoicifm; 
while  mortals,  endowed  by  nature  with  more  delicacy 
of  fibres  and  keener  fenfibility,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
myrtles  of  Epicurus.  People  whofe  temperaments 
partook  of  no  extremes,  were  always  inclined  either 
for  the  Lyceum  or  the  academy.  Such  as  polTeffed  fo- 
lidity  of  underftanding  ranged  themfelves  with  Ari- 
ftotlej  and  thofe  who  had  only  genius,  or  even  preten- 
fions  to  that  endowment,  went  to  augment  the  crowd 
of  Pldtonlfts." 

All  the  fyftematical  philofophers,  however,  purfued 
their  Inquiries  Into  nature  by  nearly  the  fame  method. 
Of  their  philofophy  as  well  as  of  ours,  the  unlverfe, 
with  all  that  It  contains,  was  the  vaft;  objed  :  but  the 
individual  things  which  compofe  the  univerfe  are  in- 
finite in  number  and  ever  changing  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  an  eftablifhed  maxim  of  theirs,  Incapable 
of  being  the  fubjeds  of  human  fcience  *.  To  reduce 
this  infinitude,  i-.nd  to  fix  thofe  fleeting  beings,  they 
eftablifhed  certain  definite  arrangements  or  claifcs,  to 
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fome  of  which  every  thing  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come,  Hi'ftory 
might  be  referred ;  and  having  afcertained,  as  they 
thought,  all  that  could  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  thefe/"*'^'^ 
claffcs,  they  proved,  by  a  very  (hort  procefs  of  fyllo^ 
giflic  reafoning,  that  what  Is  true  of  the  fclafs  mail  be 
true  of  every  Individual  comprehended  under  It.  The 
moft  celebrated  of  thefe  arrangements  id  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  categories  ;  which  Mr  Harris 
thinks  at  leaft  as  old  as  the  era  of  Pythagoras,  and  to 
the  forming  of  which  mankind  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  ncceffarily  led  by  the  following  confiderations ;  2a 
Every  fubjed  of  human  thought  is  tithtr  fubjlance  or'^'^^e  c«c» 
attribute;  hvX fuhjlance  and  may  each  of  themS^"^^" 

be  modified  under  the  different  charaders  of  univerfal 
or  particular.  Hence  there  arifes  a  quadruple  arrange- 
ment of  things  Into  fuhjlance  univerfal  and  fubjlance  par- 
ticular;  into  attribute  univerfal  and  attribute  particular  t 
to  fome  one  of  which  four  not  only  our  words  and 
ideas,,  but  every  Individual  of  that  immenfe  multitudc- 
of  things  which  compofe  the  univerfe,  may  be  reduced.. 
This  arrangement,  however,  the  learned  author  thinks 
too  limited  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  attending 
to  the  fubftances  with  wlu'ch  they  were  furrounded, 
the  Grecian  fchools  muft  foon  have  diftinguiflied  be- 
tween the  attributes  ejential  to  all  fubftances  and  thofe 
which  are  only  circumflantial ;  between  the  attributes 
proper  to  natural  fubftances  Or  bodies  and  thofe  which, 
are  peculiar  to  inttUigible  fubftances  or  minda.  He 
likcwife  thinks,  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  exiftence 
of  fubftances  not  prefent,  muft  foon  have  attraded 
their  attention  ;  and  that  in  confidering  the  place  of 
this  or  that  fubftance,  they  could  hardly  avoid  think- 
ing of  its  pofttion  or  Jituation.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  fuperindudion  of  one  fubftance  upon  another  would 
Inevitably  fuggeft  the  idea  of  cloathing  or  habit,  and 
that  the  variety  of  co-exifling  fubftances  %nd  attributes 
would  difcover  to  them  another  attribute,  viz.  that  of 
relation.  Inftead  therefoie  of  confining  themfelves  to 
the  fimple  divifion  of  fubftance  and  attribute.^  they  di- 
vided attribute  itfelf  into  nine  diftind  forts,  fome  effen^ 
tial  and  others  circum/lantial ;  aad  thus  by  fetting  fub- 
ftance at  their  head,  made  ten  comprehenfive  and  untver- 
fa/ genera,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Greek  name, 
categories,  and  with  reference  to  their  Latin  name,  pre- 
dicaments.  Thefe  categories  are,  sobstance,  quali- 
ty, (QUANTITY,  RELATION,  ACTION,  PASSION,  WHEN, 

WHERE,  POSITION,  and  HABIT  ;  which,  according  to. 
the  fyftematic  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  comprehend 
every  human  fcience  and  every  fubjed  of  human 
thought.  Hi/lory,  natural  and  civil,  fprings,  fays  Mr 
Harris,  out  of  substance  ;  mathematics  out  of  quan- 
tity';  optics  ouc  of  qjjahty  and  (quantity;  medicine 
out  of  the  fame  ;  qflronomy  out  of  quantity  and  mo- 
tion ;  mufic  and  mechanics  out  of  the  fame  ;  painting 
out  of  QUALITY  and  SITE  ;  ethics  out  of  relation  5 
chronology  out  of  when  ;  geography  out  of  where  ; 
eharicityy  magnetifm,  and  attraaiony  out  of  action  and 
PA4SI0N  ;  andfo  in  other  Inftances. 

To  thefe  categories,  confidered  as  a  mere  arrange- 
mcnt  of  fcience,  we  are  not  inclined  to  make  many  ob- 
jedions-  The  arrangement  is  certainly  not  complete  : 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  fmall  importance; 
for  a  complete  arrangement  of  il  lence  cannot,  we  be- 
lieve, be  formed.  The  greateft  objedlon  to  the.cate- 
goriea  arifes  from  the  ufe  that  waa  made  e£  them  hj 
3  almc^ 
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ry  of  almaft  every  philofopher  of  the  Greciao  fchools ;  for 
°P^>'  thofe  fages  having  redu-ed  the  objefta  of  all  human 
fcience  to  ten  gcHeral  heads  or  general  terms,  inftead  of 
're-    fetting  themfelves  to  inquire  by  a  painful  induftion  in- 
;s     to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  real  objefts  before 
them,  employed"their  cime  in  conceiving  what  could 
be  predicated  of  fuhftance  in  general,  of  this  or  that 
quality,  quantity,  relation,  &c.  in  the  abftraft:  and  they 
foon  found,  that  of  fuch  general  conceptions  as  the  ca- 
tego  ies  there  are  but  five  predicables  or  clafies  oi predi- 
cates in  nature.    The  firft  clafs  is  that  in  which  the 
predicate  is  tht  genus  of  the  fubjea  ;  the  ftcond,  that  in 
which  it  is  the  /pedes  of  the  fubjea-,  the  third,  is  when 
the  predicate  is  the  /pacific  difference  of  the  fubject ;  the 
fourth,  when  it  ia  a  property  of  the  fubjea  ;  and  the 
fifth,  when  it  is  fomething  accidental  to  the  fubjeSl  (fee 
Logic,  Part  II.  chap  ii.  and  iii.)    Having  proceeded 
thus  far  in  their  fyftem,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals  but  to  arrange  them  under  their  proper 
categories,  which  was  commonly  done  in  a  very  arbi- 
trary manner  ;  and  then,  with  the  formality  of  a  fyl- 
logifm,  to  predicate  of  each  the  predicable  of  the  ge- 
nus or  fpecies  to  which  it  belonged.    But  by  this  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  it  is  obvious  that  no  progrefs 
whatever  could  be  made  in  phyfical,  metaphyfical,  or 
-     ethical  fcience  ;  for  if  the  individual  truly  belongs  to 
no  in-  the  category  under  which  it  is  arranged,  we  add  no- 
Kients   thing  to  our  dock  of  knowledge  by  affirming  or  de- 
tience.  nying  of  it  what  we  had  before  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  genus  :  and  if  it  belong  not  to  the  category 
under  which  we  arrange  it,  our  fyllogifmg  will  only 
give  the  appearance  of  proof  to  what  mull,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  an  abfolute  falfehood.    It  is  only 
by  experiments  made  on  various  fubftances  apparently 
of  the  fame  kind  that  they  can  be  certainly  known  to 
belong  to  the  fame  category ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
all  fyllogiftic  reafoning  from  the  genus  to  the  fpecies, 
and  from  the  fpecies  to  the  individual,  is  but  folemn 
trifling,  as  every  propofition  in  this  retrograde  courfe 
1$       takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
sphi  -       Yet  this  mode  of  philofophizing  fpread  from  Greece 
phy  dif-aimoft  over  the  whole  world.  It  was  carried  by  Alex- 
anther  into  Afia,  by  his  fuccelFore  into  Egypt ;  and  it 
whole  found  its  way  to  Rome  after  Greece  became  a  province 
W;      of  the  empire.    It  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  during  the  caliphate,  and  continued  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  the  fchoolmen  through  all  Europe,  till  its 
futility  was  expofed  by  Lord  Bacon  (m).    The  pro- 
feflbrs  of  this  philofophy  often  difplayed  great  acute- 
nefs  ;  but  their  fyftems  were  built  on  mere  hypothefes, 
and  fupported  by  fyllogiftic  wrangling.     Now  and 
then  indeed  a  fuperior  genius,  fuch  as  Albazen  and 
our  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  broke  through  the 
tramels  of  the  fchools,  and,  regardlels  of  the  authority 
of  the  Stac^yrite  and  his  categories,  made  real  difcoveries 
in  phyfical  fcience  by  experiments  judicioufly  conduft- 
ed  on  individual  fubftances  (fee  Bacon  {Roger)  ;  and 
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Optics,  n**  6.)  ;  but  the  fcience  in  repute  ftill  conti- ^Hiftory  of^ 
nued  to  be  that  of  Generals.  ^   ^ 

It  was  indeed  a  combination  of  abfurd  metaphyfics 
with  more  abfurd  theology ;  and  that  which  is  proper- 
ly called  phyjics,  had  in  Europe  no  place  in  a  liberal 
education  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
this  period  of  darknefs,  the  whole  circle  of  inftrudion, 
or  the  liberal  arts  as  they  were  called,  confifted  of  two 
branches,  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium  ;  of  whiclr 
the  former  comprehended  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialect 
tics  ;  the  latter  mujic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  ajlronomy^ 
to  which  was  added  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  ftudy  of  a  number  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties 
equally  ufelefs  and  unintelligible 

.Hitherto  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  philofo 
phers  had  been  read  only  in  imperfeA  Latin  tranfla- 
tions;  and  before  the  fcholaftic  fyftem  was  completely 
eftablifhed,  Plato  and  Ariftotle  had  been  alternately 
looked  up  to  as  the  oracle  in  fcience.    The  rigid 
fchoolmen,  however,  univerfally  gave  the  preference  to 
the  Stagyrite  j  becaufe  his  analyfis  of  body  into  mat- 
ter and  form  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  keep  in  coun- 
tenance the  moft  incredible  dodtrine  of  the  Romifltx 
church  (fee  Transubstantiation)  :  and  upon  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning,  this  preference  was  conti- 
nued after  the  fchool  philofophy  had  begun  to  fall  in- 
to contempt,  on  account  of  much  ufeful  information 
contained  in  fome  of  his  writings  on-  fubjefts  of  natu- 
ral hiftory,  and  his  fuppofed  merit  as  a  natural  philo- 
fopher.   At  laft  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  Luther  and  his/. 
affbciates  fet  the  minds  of  men  free  from  the  tyranny  , 
of  ancient  names,  as  well  in  human  fcience  as  in  theo- 
logy ;  and  many  philofophers  fprung  up  in  different  " 
countries  of  Europe,  who  profefled  either  to  be  eckc' 
tics,  or  to  ftudy  nature,  regardlefs  of  every  authority, 
but  that  of  reafon.    Of  thefe  the  moft  eminent  be- 
yond all  comparifon  was  Francis  Bacoa  Lord  Veru- 
lam.  «iS " 

This  illuftrious  man  having  read  with  attention  theExpofeJ-a* 
writings  of  the  moft  celebrated  ancients,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  fciences  which  were  then  culti-^^jj,^ 
vated,  foon  difcovered  the  abfurdity  of  pretending  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  natflire  by  fyllogiftic 
reafoning  from  hypothetical  principles;  and  with  a 
boldnefs  becoming  a  genius  of  the  firft  order,  under- 
took to  give  a  new  chart  of  human  knowledge.    This  - 
he  did  in  his  two  admirable  works,  intitled,  i.  De 
dignitate  ei  augmentis  fcientiarum  ;  and,     Nevum  orga- 
num fi:ientiarum,iivQ  ^udicia  vera  de  interpretatione  Natura^ 
In  the  former  of  thefe  ' 'orks,  he  takes  a  very  minute 
furvey  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  fcience,  which  he 
divides  into  three  great  brahches,  hiftory,  poetry,  and 
philofophy,  correfponding  to  the  three  faculties  ot  the 
mind,  memory,  imagination,  znd  reafon.    Each  ofthefc- 
general  heads  is  fubdivided  into  minuter  branches,  and 
refleAions  are  made  upon  the  whole,  which,  though 
we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  the m>  wiU.  amply  re- 
ward : 


(m)  Sclentise,  quas  kabemu8,  fere  a  Grxcis  fliixerunt.    Quae  enim  fcriptores  Romani,  aut  Arabes,  aut  re^ 
centiores  addiderunt,  non  multa,  aut  magni  moraenti  iunt  J  ct  qualiacun^ue  fiiit,  fundata  funt  i\fp^v  bafia  * 
cor um  ^use  inveota  funt  a  Grsecis.  J3acon» 
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View  of  warl  tine  perufat  of  tliie  altfntivc  reader.  The  purpofe 
Pjf^lo^v*  '  iVoDam  Organum  is  to  point  out  the  proper  me- 

,  ^  'tbod  of  interpretinsj  nature ;  which  the  author  fiiows 

can  never  be  done  by  the  logic  which  was  then  in  fa- 
fhlon,  but  only  by  a  painful  and  fair  induftion.  *^  Ho- 
mo naturae  miniftcr  (fays  he)  tt  interprefi  tantum  facit 
et  istelUgit,  quantum  de  nnturae  ordine  re,  vel  mente 
obfervaverit :  nec  rmplius  fcit  aut  poteft,  Syllogif- 
rcus  ad  principia  fcientiarum  non  adliihetur,  ad  media 
axioniata  frufira  adhibetur,  cum  fit  fubtih'tati  natursc 
longe  impar.  AfTcnfum  itaque  conllringit,  non  res. 
Syllotjifmus  ex  propofiticnibus  conftat,  propofitiones 
ex  vtrbis,  verba  notionum  teffera:  funt.  Itaqiie  fi  no- 
tiones  i:  fae  (id  ciod  bafi-  rei  eft)  confufse  fint  et  te- 
mere  a  rebus  alfuaiSE,  nihil  in  iis  qusE  fuperftruuntur, 
-€ft  fiimitudinia.  Itaque  fpes  eft  una  in  induSione 
-vera." 

To  hypothtfes  and  preconceived  opinions,  which  he 
calls  ido/a  theatriy  this  great  man  was  not  lefs  inimical 
'than  to  fyllogifms  ;  and  fince  his  days  almoft  every 
philofopher  of  eminence,  except  Defcartes  and  his  fol- 
iovverb  (fee  Descartes  anH  Cartksians),  has  pro- 
fefied  to  ftudy  nature  accor  'ing  to  the  method  of  in- 
duction fo  accurately  laid  down  in  the  Novum  Orgct- 
mum.  On  this  n.ethod  a  few  improvements  have  per- 
liaps  been  made;  but  notwithftanding  thefe,  Lord  Ba- 
'  -con  muft  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as  the  author  of 
'that  philofophy  which  is  now  cultivated  in  Europe, 
and  which  will  continue  to  he  cultivated  as  long  as 
men  fliall  have  more  regard  for  matters  of  fadt  than  fc-r 
hypothetical  opinions.  Of  this  mode  of  philofephi- 
zing  we  fhall  now  jjive  a  ftiort,  thouj  h  we  hope  not 
inaccurate,  view,  ty  ftating  its  obj^fts,  comparing  it 
with  that  which  it  fuperfeded,  explaining  its  rnles,  and 
pointing  out  its  ufes  ;  and  from  this  view  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  its  author  ftiares  with  Aiiftotie  the  empire 
of  fcience. 

aS 

View  of  his     The  univerfe,  that  unbounded  oVjeft  of  the  con- 
^hiiofophy  templatioo,  the  curiofity  and  the  refearches  of  man, 
may  be  confidered  in  two  different  points  of  view. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  may  be  confidered  merely  as  a 
collection  of  exiftences,  related  to  each  other  by  means 
of  refemblancea  and  diftindiion,  fituntion,  fucceflion, 
and  derivation,  as  making  parts  of  a  whole.  In  thi« 
view  it  is  the  fubjedt  of  pure  defcription. 

To  acquire  an  acquaintance  with,  or  a  knowledge 
of,  the  univerfe  in  this  point  of  view,  we  tnuft  enume- 
rate all  the  beings  in  it,  mention  all  their  fenfible  quali- 
ties, and  mark  all  thefe  relations  for  each.  But  this 
.would  be  labour  immenfc  ;  and  when  done,  an  undiftia* 
guilhabic  chaos.  A  book  containing  every  word  of  a 
language  would  only  give  us  the  materials,  fo  to  fpeak, 
of  this  language.  To  make  it  comprehenfible,  it  muft  be 
put  into  fome  form,  which  will  comprehend  the  whole  in 
a  fmall  compafs,  and  enable  the  mind  to  pafs  eafily  from 
one  word  to  another  related  to  it.  Of  all  rtlations  among 
•words,  the  naoft  obvious  are  thofe  of  rcfemblance  and 
derivation.  An  etymological  dictionary,  therefsre,  in 
whith  words  are  claifed  in  confequence  of  their  refem- 
blances,  and  arranged  by  means  of  their  derivative  di- 
ilinftions,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  the 
language. 

juft  fo  In  nature:  The  objeC^s  around  us  may  be 
igtouped  by  meant  of  their  refcmblancc,  and  then  ar- 
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ranged  In  thofe  groups  by  means  oc  tx  dllijaQioas  "Vie 
and  other  rebtiona.  In  this  cl.ffification  we  are  en-  ^^'^^ 
a'ded  to  proceed  by  means  of  our  faculty  of  abftraft- 
rng  our  attention  from  the  circumftances  in  which 
things  differ,  and  turning  it  to  thofe  only  in  which 
they  agree.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  this  fa- 
culty we  are  able  not  only  to  diftribute  the  individuals 
into  claffes,  but  alfo  to  diftribute  thofe  clalTes  into 
others  ftill  more  comprehenfive,  by  difcovering  circum- 
ftances of  refemblance  among  them  :  for  the  fewer  the 
circumftances  are  which  concurto  form  that  refeablance 
which  has  engaged  our  attention,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  difliiailar  circumftances  which  are  negle(ft-. 
ed  4  and  the  more  cKtenfive  will  be  the  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals in  -ivhich  the  refemblance  is  obferved.  ThusNatuii 
a  number  of  individuals  refembling  each  other  inthehiftorj 
fmgls  circumftance  of  life,  compofes  the  moft  extenfive 
KINGDOM  of  ANIMALS.  ,  If  it  be  required,  that  they 
fliall  further  refemble  in  the  circumftance  of  having 
feathers,  a  prodigious  number  of  animals  are  excluded,, 
and  we  form  the  inferior  cla/s  of  birds.  Wc  exclude 
a  great  number  of  birds,  by  requiring  a  further  fimila- 
rily  of  we!)  feet,  and  have  the  order  of  anseres.  IF 
we  add  lingua  citiata,  we  confine  the  attention  to  the 
genus  of  A  NATES.  In  this  manner  may  the  whole  ob- 
jects of  the  univerfe  be  grouped,  and  arranged  into 
kingdoms,  clafTes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpccies. 

Such  a  claflification  and  arrangement  is  called  Na- 
tural History  ;  and  mull  be  confidered  as  the  only 
foundation  of  any  extenfive  knowledge  of  nature.  To 
the  natural  hiftorian,  therefore,  the  world  is  a  collec- 
tion of  cxiftences,  the  fubjeCi  of  defcrlptive  arrange- 
ment.   His  aim  is  threefold. 

1.  To  obfcrve  with  care-,  and  defcrlbe  with  accura- 
cy, the  various  objedts  of  the  univerfe. 

2.  To  determine  and  enumerate  all  the  great  clafTes 
of  objedts ;  to  diftribute  and  arrange  them  into  all  their 
fiibordinate  clafTes,  through  all  degrees  of  fubordina- 
tion,  till  he  arrive  at  what  are  only  accidental  varie- 
ties, which  are  fufceptiWe  of  no  farther  diftrlbution  ; 
and  to  mark  with  preciJion  the  principles  of  this  di- 
ftrlbution and  arnngement,  and  the  charadteriftics  o( 
the  various  aflemblages. 

3.  To  determine  with  certainty  the  particular  group 
to  which  any  propofed* Individual  belongs. 

Description  therefore,  arrangement,  and  refe- 
rence, conftitute  the  whole  of  his  etcployment ;  and 
in  this  confifts  all  his  fcience. 

Did  the  univerfe  coHtinue  unchanged,  this  would  Diftin* 
conftitute  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  nature:  buttfuifhed 
we  are  witnefTes  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  P' 
changes,  and  our  attention  is  continually  called  to  the  ' 
EVENTS  which  are  inceffantly  happening  around  us. 
Thefe  form  a  fet  of  objedts  vaftly  more  interefting  to 
us  than  the  former;  being  the  fources  of  almoft  all  the 
pleafures  or  pains  we  receive  from  external  objedts. 

We  are  therefore  much  intcrefted  in  the  ftudy  oi 
the  events  which  happen  around  us,  and  ftrongly  in- 
cited to  profecute  it ;  but  they  are  fo  numerous  and 
fo  multifarious,  that  the  ftudy  would  be  immenfe, 
without  fome  contrivance  for  abbreviating  and  facili- 
tating the  tafk.  The  farsp  help  offers  itfelf  here  as  in 
the  ftudy  of  what  may  be'  called  quiefcent  nature.  £- 
vents,  like  cxiftences,  are  fufceptible  of  claifification, 
in  confequence  <»f  refemblances  and  diftindiion  ;  and 
4  -  by 
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by  attention  to  thtfc,,  we  cr^n  -  cquire  a  very  extenfive 
acquaintance  with  aftive  nature.  Our  attention  muft 
"be  chiefly  direfted  to  thofe  circuniftances  in  which 
many  events  referable  each  other,  while  they  differ 
perhaps  in  a  thoufand  others.  Then  we  muft  r.ttend 
to  their  moft  general  diftin6Uons  ;  then  to  diftinAions 
of  fmaller  extent,  and  fo  oii. 

It  18  in  this  way  accordingly  that  we  have  advanced 
in  our  knowledge  of  adive  nature,  and  are  gradually, 
and  by  no  means  flowly,  formincr  afTemblages  of  eventa 
imore  and  m®re  exteniive,  and  diftributin/r  thcfe  with 
greater  and  greater  prccifi«n  into  their  different  claf- 
ies. 

In  the  zealous  and  attentive  profecution  of  this  taflj 
a  very  remarJkable  and  interefting  obfcrvation  occurs  : 
In  de'fcril.ing  thofe  circurafi*'  ;ce9  of  finmilarlty  among 
events,  aad  pdrticulari.y  in  diltributing  them  according 
to  thofe  fimilarlties,  it  is  impofiiblc  for  us  to  overlook 
that  conftancy  which  is  obferved  in  the  changes  of  na- 
ture in  the  events  which  are  the  objedls  of  our  con- 
ey templation.  Eventa  which  have  once  been  obferved  to 
accompany  each  other  are  obferved  always  to  do  fo. 
The  rifing  of  the  fun  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
light  of  d'ay,  and  his  fetting  by  the  darknefs  of  night. 
Sound  ^argument  is  accompanied  by  convi&ion,  im- 
pulfe  by  motion,  kindnefs  by  a  feeling  of  gratitu;'e, 
and  the  perception  of  good  by  defire.  The  unexcept- 
ed  experience  of  mankind  informs  ua,  that  the  events 
of  nature  go  on  in  certain  regular  trains  ;  and  if  fomc- 
times  exceptions  feem  to  contradift  this  general  affir- 
mation, more  attentive  obfervation  never  fails  to  re- 
move the  exception.  Moft  of  the  fpontaneous  events 
of  nature  are  very  complicated  ;  and  it  frequently  re- 
quires great  attention  and  penetration  to  difcov^^r  the 
fimple  event  amidft  a  cioud  of  uneffential  circumftan- 
ccs  which  are  at  once  exhibited  to  our  view.  But 
when  we  fucceed  in  this  dif  overy,  we  never  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  event  to 
what  haa  been  formerly  obferved. 
illy  But  this  is  not  all  :  We  firmly  be/iew  that  this  uni- 
•  formity  will Jlil!  continue  ;  that  fire  will  melt  wax,  will 
burn  paper,  will  harden  chy,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
ferved it  to  do  ;  anil  whenever  we  have  undoubted 
proofs  that  the  circumftance  of  fitualion  are  prec^fely 
the  fame  as  in  fome  former  cafe,  thou^!;h  but  once  ob- 
ferved, we  expeft  with  irrefiftible  and  unfhaken  con- 
fidence that  the  event  will  alfo  be  the  fame. 

It  is  not  fartly  neceffary  to  adduce  many  proofs  of 
the  univerfality  of  this  law  of  human  thought.  The 
whole  language  and  aftiens  of  men  are  inft^nces  of 
the  faft.  In  all  Iniguages  there  is  a  mode  of  confisuc- 
tion  which  is  i;fcd  to  exprefs  this  relation  as  diftinfl 
from  all  others,  r'nd  the  convcrfation  of  the  mo{l  illite- 
tate  never  confounds  them,  except  when  the  concep- 
tions themfelvcs  are  confounded.  The  general  em- 
ployment of  the  adive  and  p? flive  verb  is  regulated  by 
it.  Turn's  everfa  eji  a  militibus  ;  iurrh  everja  ffi  terra 
motuy  exprefs  two  relations,  and  no  fchoolboy  will  con- 
found them.  The  diftinfiion  therefore  is  perceived  or 
felt  by  all  who  can  fpeak  grammatically-  Nor  is  any 
language  without  general  terras  to  exprefs  this  relation, 
caufe — effed— to  occafion.  Nay,  it  is  a  faft  in  the 
mind  of  brutes,  who  hourly  fhcw  that  they  exped  the 
fame  ufes  of  every  fubjeft  which  they  formerly  made 
4»f  it|.  and  without  this,  anim»l$  would  be  iocapable 
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of  fubfillence,  and  man  Incapable  of  all;ImprovetT!crit.  j^^^^^^ 
From  this  alone  memorv  derives  aU  its  value  ;  and  j.i^jofopJh)-. 
even  the  conftancy  of  n^Tural  operation  would  be  ufe- 
lefs  if  not  matclied  or  adapted  to  our  purpofes  by  this 
expeftation  of  «nd  conlidence  in  that  conCLancy. 

After  aU  the  Itbours  of  ingenious  men  to  difcover 
the  foun-iation  of  this  irrefiftible  expediation,  we  rauft 
be  contented  with  faying  that  fuch  is  the  conilltution 
of  the  human  tnind.  Ic  is  an  umverfal  facl  in  human 
thought ;  and  for  any  thing  that  has  been  yet  difco- 
vered,  it  isnn  ultimate  faft,  not  included  in  any  other 
ftill  more  general.  We  fhall  foon  fee  that  this  Is  fuf- 
ficieut  for  making  it  the  foundation  of  true  human 
knowledge  ;  all  of  which  muft  in  like  manner  be  re- 
duced to  ultimate  fafts  In  human  thought. 

We  muft  confider  this  lindoubted  feeling,  this  per- 
fuafion  of  the  conllancy  of  nature,  a?  aa  tnjiinarj^ 
anticipation  of  events  fimihr  to  thofe  which  vva  have 
already  experienced.  The  general  analogy  of  nature 
fhould  have  difpofsd  pbiioiophers  to  acquis  fee  in  this, 
however  unwelcome  to  iheir  vanity.  In  no  Inftance 
of  effentlal  confcqiience  to  our  fafety  or  well-being 
are  we  left  to  the  guidance  of  our  boafted  reafon  ; 
God  has  given  ua  the  furer  conduft  of  natural  inftindfi. 
No  cafe  is  fo  important  as  this  :  in  none  do  we  fo 
much  ftand  in  need  of  a  guide  v»'hich  ihall  be  power- 
ful. Infallible,  and  rapid  in  its  declfions.  _  Without  it 
we  muft  remain  Incapalvle  of  all  inftrudion  from  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  of  all  Improvement. 

Our  fenfations  are  undoubtedly  feelings  of  our  mind.. 
But  all  thofe  feelings  are  accompanied  by  an  Inftinc 
tive  reference  of  them  to  fomething  dlftlrifl  from  the 
feehngs  themfelves.  Hence  atlfes  our  perception  of 
external  objefts,  and  our  very  notions  of  this  externeity 
(pardon  the  term).  In  like  manner,  this  anticipation 
of  events,  this  irrefiftible  connedion  of  the  idea- 
of  fire  with  the  idea  of  burning,  is  alfo  a  feeling  of 
the  mind  r  and  this  feeling  is  by  a  law  of  human 
nature  referred,  without  reafoning,  to  fomething  ex- 
ternal as  its  caufe  ;  and,  like  ^r  fenfatlon,  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  fign  of  that  external  fomething.  It  is  like 
the  conviftlon  of  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  propo- 
fition.  This  is  referred  by  us  to  fomething  exifting 
in  nature,  to  a  neceffary  and  eternal  relation  fubfifting 
between  the  ideas  which  are  the  fubje'fts  of  the  pro- 
pofition.  The  convid^on  is  the  fign  or  indication  of 
this  relation  by  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view.  In 
precifely  the  fame  manner,  the  irrlfiftible  connexion  ^ 
of  ideas  is  interpreted  as  the  fenfatlon  or  fign  of  it 
neceffary  connexion  of  external  things  or  events.  Thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  include  fomething  in  their  nature 
which  renders  them  infeparable  companions.  To  this 
bowl  of  connexion  between  external  things  we  give 
the  name  of  Causatiok.  All  our  knowledge  of  thisQur  hnow*~ 
reluion  of  caufe  and  effeft,  is  the  knowledge  or  con-  ledge  of 
fcioufnefs  of  what  paffes  in  our  own  minds  during  <:a"^ation, 
the  contemplation  of  tlie  phenomena  of  nature.  If 
we  adhere  to  this  view  of  it,  and  put  this  branch  of 
knowledge  on  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  cjriled  the 
ahjlrad  fciences,  confidering  only  the  re/ai'ions  of  ideas, 
we  fhali  acquire  demonftrative  J'ctence.  If  ws^  ike  any 
other  view  of  the  matter,  we  fhall  be  led  into  inex- 
tricable mazes  of  uncertainty  and  error. 

We  fee  then  that  the  natural  procedure  of  our  fa- 
culty of  abftradion  and  arrangement,  in  order  to  ac- 
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qu?re  a  more  fpeedy  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of 
natural  events,  prefents  them  to  our  view  in  another 
form.  We  not  only  fee  them  as Jimtlar  events,  but  as 
events  naturally  and  necefrarily  conjoined.  And  the  ex- 
preflion  of  refemblance  among  events  is  aifo  an  expref- 
tion  of  concom'ttancy;  and  this  arrangement  of  events  in 
confequence  of  their  refemblance  is  in  fadt  the  ^/^cwry 
of  thofe  accompaniments.  The  trains  of  natural  ap- 
-pearnnce  being  confidered  as  the  appointments  of  the 
Author  of  "Nature,  has  occafioiied  them  to  be  confi- 
dered  alfo  as  confcquences  of  laws  impofed  on  his 
works  by  their  great  author,  and  every  thing  is  faid 
to  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  But  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  analogy.  When  a  fovereign  determines  on 
certain  trains  of  conduft  for  his  fubjefts,  he  iffues  his 
orders.  Thefe  orders  are  laws.  He  inforces  the  ob- 
fervance  of  them  by  his  authority;  and  thus  a  cer- 
'tain  regularity  and  conftanay  of  conduft  is  produced. 
'But  fhould  a  flranger,  ignorant  of  the  promulgation 
of  thefe  laws,  and  of  the  exerted  authority  of  the 
^magiftrate,  obferve  this  uniformity  of  conduft,  he 
would  afcrlbe  it  to  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  the 
'people  ;  and  his  ol  fervation  would  be  as  ufeful  to  him 
for  direfting  the  tenor  of  his  own  conduft,  as  the 
•knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  hrmfelf  of  the  real  fource  of 
'this  conftancy  is  for  direfting  his. 

Juft  fo  in  nature,  while  the  theologian  pretends, 
•from  his  difcoveries  concerning  the  exiftence  and  fu- 
perintendance  of  God,  to  know  that  the  conflant  ac- 
•companiment  of  events  is  the  confequtnce  of  laws 
which  the  great  Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerfc 
has  impofed  on  his  works,  the  ordinary  philofopher, 
a  flrangtr  to  this  fcene,  and  to  the  unfearchable  opera- 
tions of  the  SUPREME  MIND,  muft  afcribc  this  con- 
ftancy to  the  nature  of  the  things.  There  is  a  great 
refemblance  between  the  expreffion  natural  lanv  and 
grammatical  rule.  Rule  in  ftrift  language  implies  com- 
mand ;  but  in  grammar  it  expreffes  merely  a  genera- 
lity of  fa8t  whether  of  flexion  or  conftruftion.  In 
-like  manner,  a  law  oIf  nature  is  to  the  philofopher 
rothing  but  the  expreffion  of  a  generality  of  faft.  A 
natural  or  phyfical  law  is  a  generally  obferved  faft  ; 
and  whenever  we  treat  any  fubje£l  as  a  generally  ob- 
■ferved  fad,  we  treat  it  phyfically.  It  is  a  phyfical 
law  of  the  un  '.erftanding  that  argument  is  accompa- 
nied by  conviftion  ;  it  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the  affec- 
-tion  that  diftrefs  is  accompanied  by  pity ;  it  is  a  phy- 
^fical  law  of  the  material  world  that  impulfe  is  accem- 
panied  by  motion. 

And  thus  we  fee  that  the  arrangement  of  events, 
or  the  difcovery  of  thofe  general  points  of  lefem- 
blance,  is  in  faA  the  difcovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  important  is,  that 
4he  laws  of  nature  are  conftant. 

There  is  no  queftion  that  this  view  of  the  univerfe 
is  incomparably  more  intercfting  and  important  than 
that  which  is  taken  by  the  natural  hillorian  ;  contem- 
plating every  thing  that  is  of  value  to  us,  and,  in 
fhort,  the  whole  life  and  movement  of  the  univerfe. 
This  ftudy,  therefore,  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  o%f  hilosopwy  and  of  science  ;  and  natural  hi- 
ftory  has  been  confidered  as  of  importance  only  in  fo 
far  as  it  was  conducive  to  the  fuccefsful  profecution 
-of  philofophy. 

But  the  philofopher  claims  a  fHpcriority  on  another 


account  :  he  eonfidcrs  himfelf  as  employed  m  the  Viewi 
difcovery  of  caufes,  faying  that  philofophy  is  the  iludy  o^f^?' 
of  the  objefts  of  the  univerfe  as  related  b,y  caafa-  , 
tion,  and  that  ""it  is  by  the  difcovery  of  thefe  rela- 
tions that  he  communicates  to  the  world  fuch  impor- 
tant knowledge.  Philofophy,  he  fays,  is  the  fciencc 
of  caufes.  The  vulgar  are  contented  to  confider 
the  prior  of  two  infeparably  conjoined  events  as  the 
caufe  of  the  other;  the  flroke  on  a  bell,  for  inftancc, 
as  the  caufe  of  found.  But  it  has  been  clearly 
fhown  by  the  philofopher,  that  between  the  blow  oq 
the  bell  and  the  fenfation  of  found  there  are  inter- 
pofed  a  long  train  of  events.  The  blow  fets  the  bell 
a  tremliing ;  this  agitates  the  air  in  contaft  with 
the  bell ;  this  agitates  the  air  immediately  beyond 
it ;  and  thus  between  the  bell  and  the  ear  may  be  ^5 
Lnterpofed  a  numherlefs  feries  of  eventSj  and  as  many  Caufes 
more  between  the  firft  impreffion  on  the  ear  and  that 
lait  impreflion  on  the  nerve  by  which  the  mind  is  af. 
fefted.  He  can  no  longer  therefore  follow  the  no- 
menclature of  the,  vulgar.  Which  of  the  events  of 
this  train  therefore  is  the  caufe  of  the  feniation  ? 
None  of  them  :  It  is  that  fomething  which  infepara- 
bly connefts  any  two  of  them,  and  conllitutes  their 
bond  of  union.  Thefe  bonds  of  union  or  caufes  he 
confiders  as  refiding  ia  one  or  both  of  the  conneft- 
ed  objedis  :  diverfities  in  this  refpedl  muft  therefore 
conftitute  the  mofl  important  diftinftions  betweea 
them.  They  are  therefore  with  great  propriety  call- 
ed the  qualitiesy  the  properties^  of  thefe  refpe£live  fub« 
jefts. 

As  the  events  from  which  we  infer  the  exiftence  ©f 
thefe  qualities  of  things  refenible  in  many  refpeftsi 
fuch  events  as  are  the  confequences  of  the  exertion  of 
our  own  powers,  thefe  qualities  ai-e  frequently  deno- 
niinated  powers,  forces,  energies.  Thus,  in  the  inftance 
juft  now  given  of  the  found  of  a  bell,  we  infer  the 
powers  of  impulfe,  elafticity,  nervous  irritability,  and 
animal  fenfibility. 

In  confequence  of  this  inference  of  a  ncceffary  con- 
nexion between  the  objefts  around  us,  we  not  only 
■infer  the  poflerior  event  from  the  prior,  or,  in  com- 
mon language,  the  effedl  from  the  caufe,  but  we  alfo 
infer  the  prior  from  the  pofterior,  the  caufe  from  the 
effefl.  We  not  only  expeft  that  the  prefence  of  a 
magnet  will  be  followed  by  certain  motions  in  iron- 
fiHngs,  but  when  we  obferve  fuch  motions,  we  infer  37 
the  prefence  and  agency  of  a  magnet.  Joy  is  infer-  Inferred 
red  from  merryment,  poifon  from  death,  fire  from  f''^"!  ef. 
fmdke,  and  impulfe  from  motion.  And  thus  the  ap-^^***' 
pearances  of  the  univerfe  are  the  indications  of  the 
powers  of  the  objefts  in  it.  Appearances  are  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  informing  us  of  their  caufes.  And 
as  all  our  knowledge  of  the  fentiraents  of  others  is 
derived  from  our  confidence  in  their  veracity  ;  fo  all 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  derived  from  our  confi- 
dence in  the  conftancy  of  natural  operations.  A  veracity 
and  credulity  necefiarily  refulting  from  that  law  of  our 
mental  conftitution  by  which  we  are  capable  of  fpeech, 
conduft  us  in  the  one  cafe;  and  the  conftancy  of  na- 
ture, and  the  principle  of  indudlion,  by  which  we 
infer  general  laws  from  particular  fads,  condud  ua 
in  the  other.  As  human  fcntiment  is  inferred  from 
language,  and  the  exiftence  of  external  things  from 
fenfation  ;  fo  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  powers 
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Vifv  of  of  natural  objefla  Inferred  from  the  phenomenai  It 
^  aeon's  jg  the  fiiccefsful  ftudy  of  this  language  of  nature 
!oA)phy- tj^gj.  derive  ufcful  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of 
the  influence  of  motives  on  the  mind  of  man  enables 
the  ftatefman  to  govern  kingdoms,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  magnetifm  enables  the  mariner  to  pi- 
lot a  (hip  through  the  pathlefs  ocean. 

Such  are  the  lofty  pretenfions  of  philofophy.  It  is  to 
be  wiflied  that  they  be  well  founded  ;  for  we  may  be 
perfuaded  that  a  miftake  in  this  particular  will  be  fa- 
tal to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  An  author  of 
great  reputation  f  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  decid- 
ing this  queftion  in  the  way  of  experiment.  He  fays 
that  the  ancients  were  philofophers,  employed  in  the 
difcovery  of  caufes,  and  that  the  moderns  are  only 
f  A"  iftotie  natural  hiftorians,  contenting  themfelves  with  obfer- 
nd  New-  ving  the  laws  of  nature,  but  payii^g  no  attention  to 
Oil  com.  ^.^g  caufes  of  things.  If  he  fpeaks  of  their  profejfed 
aim,  we  apprehend  that  the  aflertion  is  pretty  juft  in- 
general.  With  very  few  exceptions  indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  his  favourite  Ariliotle,  the  philofopher 
'i^oxiVf  and  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  We  feledl 
thefe  two  inftances,  both  becaufe  they  are  fet  in  con- 
tinual oppofition  by  this  author,  and  becaufe  it  will 
he  allowed  that  they  were  the  moil  eminent  ftudents 
of  nature  (for  we  muft  not  yet  call  them  philofophers)" 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Ariftotle's  profefTed 
aim,  in  his  mofl:  celebrated  writings,  is  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  caufes ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  he 
has  been  fo  fuccefsful  that  he  has  hardly  left  any  em- 
ployment for  his  fucceffors  hefidc  that  of  commenting 
upon  his  works.  We  mull;  on  the  other  hand  acknow- 
ledge that  Newton  makes  no  fuch  pretenfions,  at  leaft 
in  that  work  which  has  immortalifed  his  name,  and  that 
his  profelTed  aim  is  merely  to  inveftigate  the  genera/ 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  to  apply  thefe  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  Nor  will 
we  fay  that  he  has  left  no  employment  for  fucceeding 
inquirers  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confefs  that  he  has 
only  begun  the  ftudy,  has  difcovered  but  one  law, 
-and  has  enabled  us  to  explain  only  the  phenomena 
<romprehended  in  it  alone.  But  he  has  not  been  un- 
fuccefsful;  his  inveftigation  has  been  complete  ;  and  he 
has  difcovered  beyond  all  poffibility  of  contradiAion 
z  fail  which  is  obferved  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  folar  fyftem  ;  namely,  that  every  body,  nay  that 
every  particle  in  it,  is  continually  deflected  toward 
every  other  body;  and  that  this  defleftidn  is,  in  every 
inftance,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
that  body  toward  which  the  defledlion  is  direded,  and 
to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fqijarc  of  the  diftance  from 
it.  He  has  therefore  difcovered  a  phyfical  law  of  im- 
menfe  extent.  Nor  has  he  been  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the 
explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  Of  this  there 
cannot  be  given  a  better  inftance  than  the  explanation 
of  the  lunar  motions  from  the  theory  of  gravity  begun 
by  Newton  "  Mathefi  fua  facemprosferente;"  and  now 
brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  if  the 
moon's  place  be  computed  from  it  for  any  moment 
within  the  period  of  two  thoufand  years  back,  it  will 
not  be  found  to  differ  from  the  place  on  which  ftie  was 
aaunUy  obferved  by  one  hundredth  part  of  her  own 
breadth. 

D'tfclmus  h'mc  tandem  qua  caufa  argentea  Phabe 
■Pa/fibus  hand  aquis  eat  yd  cur,/ubdita  nifUi 
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HaBenus  ajlronomo,  numerorum  frena  recufat% 
^ua  toties  animos  •veterum  torfere  fophoruniy 
^uceque  fcholas  hodte  rauco  certamtne  vexantf 
Obvia  confpicimus y  nube  pellente  mathefi  ; 
^ua  fuperos  penetrare  domos,  et  ardua  cceli 
Neivtoni  aufpiciis  jam  dat  contingere  templa. 

We  may  now  defire  the  champions  of  the  fcience 
of  caufes  to  name  any  one  caufe  which  has  really  been 
difcovered  by  their  great  mafter,  whether  in  the  ope- 
rations of  mind  or  of  body.  But  they  muft  not  on 
this  occafion  adduce  the  inveftigation  of  any  natural 
law  in  which  he  has  fomctimes  fuccecded.  With  ftill 
greater  confidence  may  we  challenge  them  to  produce 
any  remarkable  inftance  of  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena  either  of  mind  or  body.  By  explanation, 
we  mean  an  account  of  the  produdtion,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  circumftasces,  fufceptible  of  a  fcrupu- 
I0U8  comparifon  with  faft,  and  perfeftly  confiftent 
with  it.  It  is  here  that  the  wealjnefs  of  this  philo* 
fopher's  pretenfions  is  moft  confpicuous  ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers candidly  acknowledge,  that  in  the  enquiries 
which  proceed  by  experiment,  we  have  not  derived 
great  affiftance  from  Ariftotle's  philofophy.  But  this, 
fay  they,  does  not  derogate  from  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  philofophy,  becaufe  he  has  fhown  that  the  parti' 
cular  fields  of  obferVation  are  to  be  cultivated  only  by 
means  of  experiment.  But  furely  every  field  of  obfer'va' 
tion  is  particular.  There  is  no  abjtrak  objedl  of  phi* 
lofophical  rcfearch,  the  ftudy  of  which  fhall  terminate 
in  the  philofophy  of  univerfals.  In  every  kind  of  inqui- 
ry, that  caufe  alone  muft  be  fuppsfed  to  aft  which  we 
underftand  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  effefts 
in  particular  circumftances,  and  compare  them  with 
faft,  and  fee  their  perfedl  coincidence,  if  we  have 
difcovered  caufes,  they  are  known  as  far  as  thty  are 
difcovered.  Their  genuine  effefts  are  known,  and 
therefore  the  phenomena  which  refult  from  their  agency 
are  underftood.  When  therefore  it  is  acknowledged^ 
as  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  mankind  have  made 
but  little  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  not* 
withftanding  the  pretended  difcovery  of  caufes  by  A- 
riftotle,  and  the  cohdufting  clue  of  his  philofophy,  till 
of  late  years;  and  when  it  is  alfo  allowed  that  nowy 
while  we  are  every  day  making  great  additions  to  this 
fubordinate  knowledge,  the  caufes  which  Ariftotle 
has  difcovered  are  forgotten,  and  his  philofophy  is  ne- 
glefled  ;  there  is  great  room  for  fufpefting  (to  fay  the 
leaft),  that  either  the  caufes  Vvhich  philofophy  pretenda 
to  have  difcovered  are  not  real,  or  that  Ariftotle  and 
his  followers  have  not  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  cau- 
fes, but  only  at  th.e  difcovery  of  natural  laws,  and 
have  failed  in  the  attempt. 

There  feems  here  to  be  a  previous  queftion  :  /f 'V  p}^j]Q^pj,^^ 
poffible  to  dtfcover  a  philofophical  caufe,  that  fomething  cal  caufes 
which  is  neither  the  prior  nor  the  pofteriof  of  the  two '^if'^o'"'^** 
Immediately  ^^]om\Vig  events,  but  their  bond  of  union, ""^^ 
and  this  diftinft  from  the  union  itfelf?    It  is  evident 
that  this  is  an  enquiry  purely  experimental.    It  is  of 
human  knowledge  we  fpeak.    This  muft  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.    This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tingency, known  to  us  only  by  experiment  and  obfer- 
vation.    By  obferving  all  the  feelings  and  opeiations 
of  the  mind,  and  clafling  and  arranging  them  like  any 
other  objc6l  of  fcience,  we  difcover  the  general  laws 
-of  human  thought  aud  human  rcafoning ;  and  this  is 
;4E  «ll 
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View  of  a'jj  tije  knowlciige  we  can  ever  acqniie  of  it,  or  of  any 

^^r-^  Much  has  been  written  on  this  fubjeiSi^:.    The  moft 

acute  obfervation  and  found  judgment  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  ftudy  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
confiderable  progrefs  has  been  made  in  pneumatology. 
Many  laws  of  human  thought  have  been  obferved,  and 
very  diftin£lly  marked  ;  and  philofophers  are  bufily  em- 
ployed, fome  of  them  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  in  the 
diftribution  of  them  into  fubordinate  clafTes,  fo  as  to 
tnow  their  comparative  extent,  and  to  mark  their  di- 
ftinguifhing  charadlers  with  a  precifion  fimilar  to  what 
has  been  attained  in  botany  and  other  parts  of  natural 
hiftoiy ;  fothat  we  may  hope  that  this  ftudy  will  advance 
like  others.  But  in  all  thefe  refearches,  no  phenomena 
have  occurred  which  look  like  the  perception  or  con- 
tcmpUtfon  of  thefe  feparate  objefts  of  thought,  thefe 
philofophical  caufes,  this  power  in  abftrafto.  No  phi- 
lofopher  has  ever  pretended  to  ftate  fuch  an  objeft  of 
the  mind's  obfervation,  or  attempted  to  group  them 
into  claffes. 

We  may  fay  at  once,  without  entering  into  any  de- 
tail, that  thofe  caufes,  thofe  bonds  of  neceffary  union 
between  the  naturally  conjoined  events  or  objcfts,  are 
not  only  perceived  6y  means  of  the  events  alone,  but 
are  perceived  folely  in  the  events,  and  cannot  be  di- 
flinguiflied  from  the  conjunftions  themfelvcs.  They 
are  neither  the  ofejcfta  of  feparate  obfervation,  nor  the 
produftiona  of  memory,  nor  inferences  drawn  from 
refleAion  on  the  laws  by  which  the  operation  of  our 
own  minds  are  regulated  ;  nor  can  they  be  derived 
from  other  perceptions  in  the  way  of  argumenta- 
tive inference.  We  cannot  infer  the  paroxyfm  of 
terror  from  the  appearance  of  impending  deftruftion, 
nor  the  fall  of  a  ftone  when  not  fupported,  as  we 
infer  the  incommenfurability  of  the  diagonal  and 
fide  of  a  fquare.  This  laft  is  implied  in  the  very 
conception  or  notion  of  a  fquare  ;  not  as  a  con- 
fequence  of  its  other  properties,  but  as  one  of  its  ef- 
fential  attributes  :  and  the  contrary  propofition  is  not 
only  falfe,  but  incapable  of  being  diftin<ft!y  conceived. 
This  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  other  phenomenon,  or 
any  matter  of  faft,  The  proofs  which  are  brought  of 
a  mathematical  propofition,  are  not  the  reafon  of  its 
being  true,  but  the  fteps  by  which  this  truth  is 
brought  into  our  view ;  and  frequently,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  now  given,  this  truth  is  perceived,  not  direftly, 
but  confeqiientially,  by  »he  inconceivablcnefs  of  the 
contrary  propoficiofl. 
Mr  Hume's  Mr  Hume  derives  this  irrefiftible  expeAation  of 
*Jf"JJ.^^j'- events  from  the  known  effea  of  cuftom,  the  aiFocia- 
pii^  '  tion  of  ideas.  The  corelated  event  is  brought  into 
the  mind  by  this  well  known  power  of  cuftom,  with 
that  vivacity  of  conception  which  conftitutes  belief  or 
expeftation.  But  without  infifting  on  the  futility  of 
his  theory  of  belief,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
this  explanation  begs  the  very  thing  to  be  proved, 
when  it  afcribes  to  cuftom  a  power  of  any  kind.  It  ia 
the  origin  of  this  very  power  which  is  the  fubjeft  in 
difpute.  Befides,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  fcepti- 
cifm,  this  cuftom  involves  an  acknowledgement  of 
paft  events,  of  a  fomething  different  from  prcfent  im- 
preffions,  which,  in  this  doftrine  (if  doftrinc  it  caa 
be  called),  are  the  only  certain  exiftencea  in  nature  : 
and,  laftly,  it  is  known  that  one  clear  experience  ia  a 
fufBcIent  foundfttlon  for  this  unfhakea  confideoce  and 
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anticipation.     Genera]  cuftom  can  never,   on  Mr  Vicwq 

Hume's  principles,  give  fuperior  vivacity  to  any  par-  ^af""' 
ticular  idea.  Philofop| 

This  certain  nonentity  of  it  as  a  feparate  objedl  of 
obfervation,  and  this  impoffibility  to  derive  this  no-  Another 
tion  of  neceffary  and  caufal  connedlion  between  thehypnthef 
events  of  the  univerfe  from  any  fuurce,  have 
duced  tw*  of  the  moft  acute  philofophers  of  Eu-ntaton 
rope,  Mr  Leibnitz  and  Father  Malebranche,  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  fuch  connexion,  and  to  afi'ert  that 
the  events  of  the  univerfe  go  on  in  correfponding 
trains,  but  without  any  caufal  conneftion,  juft  as  a 
well-regulated  clock  will  keep  time  with  the  motions 
of  the  heavens  without  any  kind  of  dependence  on 
them.   This  harmony  of  events  wa?  pre-eftabliOied  by 
the  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  in  fubferviency  to  the 
pnrpofes  he  had  hi  view  in  its  formation. 

All  thofe  purpofcs  which  are  cognifabic  by  us,  may 
certainly  be  accomplifhed  by  this  perfeft  adjuttment. 
But  without  infifting  on  the  fantaftic  wildnefs  of  this  in- 
genious whim,  it  is  quite  enough  to  obferve,  that  italfo 
is  a  begging  of  the  queftion,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  caufa- 
tion  when  it  afcribes  all  to  the  agency  of  the  Deity. 

Thus  have  we  fearched  every  quarter,  without  be- 
ing able  to  find  a  fource  from  which  to  derive  this 
perception  of  a  neceflary  conneftion  among  the  events 
of  the  univerfe,  or  of  this  confident  expeAation  of 
the  continuance  of  phyfical  laws  ;  and  yet  we  are  cer- 
tain of  the  feeling,  and  of  the  perfuafion,  be  its  origitv 
what  it  may  :  for  we  fpeak  intelligibly  on  this  fub- 
jcA  ;  we  fpeak  famiharly  of  caufe,  effeft,  power,  ener- 
gy, neceflary  connexion,  motives  and  their  influence^ 
argument  and  convi£lion,  reafons  and  perfuafion>  al- 
lurements and  emotions,  of  gravity,  magnetifm,  irri- 
tability, &c. ;  and  we  carry  on  converfations  on  thefe 
fubjefts  with  much  entertainment  and  feeraing  inftruc- 
tion.  Language  is  the  ©xpreffion  of  thought,  and 
every  word  exprefles  fome  notion  or  conception  of 
the  mind  ;  therefore  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  we  have 
fuch  notions  as  are  exprcffed  by  caufe,  power,  energy. 
But  it  is  here,  as  in  many  cafes,  we  perceive  a  dr~ 
ftindlion  without  being  able  to  exprefs  it  by  a  defini- 
tion ;  and  that  we  do  perceive  the  relation  of  caufa- 
tion  as  dittindl  from  all  others,  and  in  particular  as- 
diftinft  from  the  relation  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place  ;  or  the  relation  of  agent,  aftion,  and  patient,, 
muft  be  concluded  from  the  uniformity  of  language, 
which  never  confounds  them  except  on  purpofe,  and 
when  it  is  perceived.  But  even  here  we  (hall  find, 
that  none  of  the  terms  ufed  for  expreffing  thofe  pow- 
ers of  fubftance  which  are  conceived  as  the  caufes  of 
their  charaftcriftic  phenomena,  really  exprefs  any: 
thing  different  from  the  phenomena  themfclves.  Let 
any  perfon  tiy  to  define  the  terms  gravity,  elafticicy,. 
fenfibility,  and  the  like,  and  he  find  that  the  de- 
finition is  nothing  but  a  defcription  of  the  phenome- 
non itfelf.  The  words  are  all  derivatives,  moft  of 
them  verbal  derivatives,  implying  adion,  gravitation, 
&c.  As  the  general  refemblances  in  ffiape,  colour,  &c. 
are  exprefled  by  the  natural  hiftorian  by  generic  terms,, 
fo  the  general  refemblances  in  event  are  exprefled  by 
the  philofopher  in  generic  propofitiohs,  which,  in  the 
progrefs  of  cultivation,  are  alfo  abbreviated  into  gene- 
ric  terms. 

This  abuodantly  cxplaina  the  confiftency  of  our 
language  on  this  fubjea,  both  with  ilfelf  and  with 
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of  tlie  operations  of  nature,  without  however  affording 
icoa'f)  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  affumption,  that 

oibphy.  ^^^j-^g  are  the  objeAs  of  philofophic  refcarch  as  fepa- 
rate  exiftences  ;  or  that  this  fuppofed  neceffary  connec- 
43       tion  is  a  necejfary  truth,  whether  fupreme  or  fubordi- 
per-    nate,    But  fince  the  perception  of  it  has  its  founda- 
:ion  of  ^jjg  conllitution  of  the  human  mind,  It  feems 

intitled  to  the  name  of  a ^rji  principle.  We  are  hard- 
ly allowed  to  doubt  of  this,  when  we  confider  the 
importance  of  it,  and  the  care  of  nature  to  fecure  us 
in  all  things  eflential  to  our  fafety  and  well-being, 
from  all  danger,  from  inattention,  ignorance,  or  indo- 
lence, by  an  inftlnft  infallible  in  its  information,  and 
inftantaneous  in  its  decifioos.  *'  It  would  not  be  like 
her  ufual  care  (fays  Huaie),  if  this  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  infer  like  effefta  from  like  caufes, 
and  vice  verfa,  were  entrufted  to  the  fallacious  deduc- 
tion of  our  reafon,  which  is  flow  in  its  operations,  ap- 
pears not  in  any  degree  during  the  firft.  years  of  in- 
fancy, and  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life  is 
extremely  liable  to  error.  It  is  more  conformaWe  to 
her  ordinary  caution  (mark  the  acknowledgment)  to 
fecure  fo  neceffary  an  aft  of  the  mind  by  fomc  in- 
flinft,  or  blind  tendency,  which  may  he  infallible 
and  rapid  in  all  its  operations,  may  difcover  itfelf 
at  the  firft  appearance  of  life,  and  may  be  iadependent 
of  all  the  laboured  deduAions  of  reafon.  As  fhe  has 
r.aught  us  the  life  ©f  our  limbs,  without  giving 
us  any  knowledge  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles  by 
which  they  arc  aftuated  ;  fo  flie  has-implanted  in  us 
an  inftindl,  which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a 
courfe  conformable  to  that  eftabllfhed  among  external 
objeAs,  though  we  be  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  for- 
ces on  which  this  regularity  depends." 

Such  a  knowledge  is  quite  unneceffary,  and  there- 
fore caufes  are  no  more  cognofcible  by  our  intelleftual 
powers  than  colours  by  a  man  born  blind  :  nay,  who- 
ever will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  matter  agree- 
ably to  the  received  rules  and  maxims  of  logic,  will 
find  that  neceffary  connexion,  or  the  bond  of  caufa- 
tioa,  can  no  more  be  the  fubjeft  of  philofophical  dif- 
cuffioii  by  man,  than  the  ultimate  nature  of  truth.  It 
is  precifeiy  the  fame  abfurdity  or  incongruity,  as  to 
propofe  to  examine  light  with  a  microfcope.  Other 
rational  creatures  may  perceive  them  as  eafily  as  we 
hear  founds.  All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  their  exift- 
ence  is  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain.  Nay,  it 
may  be  (and  we  may  never  know  It)  that  we  are  not 
the  efficient  caufes  of  our  own  actions,  which  may  be 
effected  by  the  Deity  or  by  miniftering  fpirits ;  and 
this  may  even  be  true  in  the  material  world.  But  all 
this  is  indifferent  to  the  real  occupation  of  the  philo- 
fopher,  and  does  not  affe£l  either  the  certainty,  the 
extent,  or  the  utility  of  the  knowledge  which  he  may 
acquire. 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  high  pretenlions 
of  the  philofopher,  and  his  claim  to  fcientific  fuperi- 
orlty.    We  now  fee  that  this  can  neither  be  founded 
e  objetfl  fcientific  fuperlority  of  his  objeft,  nor  of  his 

Lher*'  employment.  His  objed  is  not  cauleb  ;  and  his  dif- 
!e  difco-  coveries  are  nothing»but  the  difcovery  of  general  fads, 
the  difcovery  of  phyfical  laws :  and  his  employment  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  defcriptivc  hiftorian.  He 
obferves  and  defcribcs  with  care  and  accuracy  the 
events  of  nature  ;  and  then  he  groups  them  into  claffes, 
in  confequence  of  refembling  circumftances,  deteded 


in  the  midft  of  many  others  which  are  dlflimllar  and  View  of 
occafional.  By  gradually  throwing  out  more  circum-  ^^l^^f^^.^j 
ftancea  of  refemblance,  he  renders  his  claffes  more  ex-  ^  ^  ' 
tenfivc  ;  and,  by  carefully  marking  thofe  circumflan- 
ces  in  which  the  refemblance  is  obferved,  he  charac- 
terifes  all  the  different  claffes :  and,  by  a  comparifon 
of  thefe  with  each  other,  in  refped  to  the  number  of 
refembling  circumftances,  he  diftributes  his  claffes  ac- 
cording to  their  generality  and  fubordinatlon  ;  thus 
exhaufting  the  whole  affemblage,  and  leaving  nothing 
unarranged  but  accidental  varieties.  In  this  proce- 
dure it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  every  grouping  of  fi- 
milar  events  Is,  ipfo  facta,  difcovering  a  general  fad,  a 
phyfical  law  ;  and  the  expreffion  of  this  affemblage  is 
the  expreffion  of  the  phyfical  law.  And  aa  every  ob« 
fervation  of  this  conftancy  of  fad  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  exerting  the  Inftindlve  mference  of  natural 
connedion  between  the  related  fubjeds,  every  fuch  ob- 
fervation  is  the  difcovery  of  a  power,  property,  or 
quaHty,  of  natural  fubftance.  And  from  what  has 
been  faid,  this  obfervation  of  event  Is  all  we  know  of 
the  connedion,  all  we  know  of  the  natural  power. 
And  when  the  philofopher  proceeds  farther  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  events,  according  to  their  various  de- 
grees of  complication,  lie  is,  ipfo  fa£io,  making  an  ar- 
rangement of  all  natural  powers  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  fubordinate  influence.  And  thu» 
his  occupation  is  perfedly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  de- 
fcriptive  hiftorlaH,  claffification  and  arrangement ;  and 
this  conftitutes  all  the  fcience  attainable  by  both. 

Philosophy  may  therefore  be  defined,  the  ffudy  of  phii^bphy 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  with  a  view  to  difco- defined, 
ver  the  general  laws  which  indicate  the  powers  of  na- 
tural fubftances,  to  explain  fubordinate  pheriomena, 
and  to  improve  art  :  Or,  in  compliance  with  that  na- 
tural inftind  fo  much  fpoken  of,  Philofophy  is  the 
ftudy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  with  a  view 
to  difcover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fubordinate  pheno- 
mena, and  to  improve  art. 

The  tafli  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  and  will  exercife 
our  nobleft  powers.  I'he  employment  Is  manly  in  It- 
felf, and  the  refuit  of  it  important.  It  therefore  juft- 
ly  merits  the  appellation  of  philofophy,  although  Ita 
objeds  are  nowife  different  from  what  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  other  men.  ^ 

The  employment  of  the  philofopher,  like  that  of  The  em- 
the  natural  hiitorian,  is  threefold;  description,  ar-- ployment 
RANGEM^NT,  and  R.EFER.ENCE;  whllc  the  objcds  arc  P''*' 
uot  things  but  events.  "  ^' 

The  defcription,  when  employed  about  events,  may 
be  more  properly  termed  hifiory.  A  philofophicnl 
hiftory  of  nature  confifts  in  a  complete  or  copious  enu- 
meration and  narration  of  fads,  properly  feleded, 
cleared  of  all  unneceffary  or  extraneous  circumflances, 
and  accurately  narrated.  This  conftitutes  the  mate- 
rials of  philofophy.  We  cannot  give  a  better  ex- 
ample of  this  branch  of  philofophical  occupation  than 
ailronomy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool  to 
this  day,  aftrouomcrs  have  been  at  Immenfe  pains  In 
obfcrving  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  order  to  dete6l  their 
true  motions.  This  has  been  a  work  of  prodigious 
*  if&culty :  for  the  appearances  are  fuch  as  might 
have  been  exhibited  although  the  real  motions  had 
been  extremely  different.    Not  that^our  fenfes  give 
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U3  falfe  information  ;  but  we  formhafty,  and  frequent- 
ly falfe  judgments,  from  thefe  informations  ;  and  call 
'thofe  things  deceptions  of  fenfe,  which  are  in  {a£t  er- 
rors of  judgment.  But  the  tn»e  motions  have  at  laft 
•been  difcovered,  and  have  been  defctibed  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that  the  hiflory  may  be  confidered  as  near- 
ly complete.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  ufual  fyftems 
ofaftronomy,  where  the  tables  contain  a  rnoft  accurate 
and  fynoptical  account  of  the  motion  ;  fo  that  we  can 
tell  with  precifion  in  what  point  of  the  heavens  a 
planet  Aas  ieen  feen  at  any  inftant  that  can  be  named. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Optics  is  fuch  another  perfeft 
model  of  philofophical  hiftory,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
This  part  of  philofophy  may  be  called  Phenomeno- 

tOGY. 

Having  in  this  manner  obtained  the  materials  of 
philofophical  defer iption,  we  muft  put  them  into  a 
compendious  and  perfpicuous  form,  fo  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  univerfe  may  be  eafily  acquired  and 
firmly  retained.  This  is  to  be  done  by  claflification 
and  arrangement,  and  this  claflification  muft  proceed 
on  refemblances  ohfewed  in  the  events ;  and  the  fub- 
fequent  arrangement  muft  be  regulated  by  the  di- 
ftinftions  of  which  thofe  refemblances  are  ftill  fufcep- 
tible.  This  affemblage  of  events  into  groups  muft 
be  expreffed.  They  are  fadls  ;  therefore  the  expreffion 
muft  be  propofitions.  Thefe  propofitions  muft  be 
what  the  logicians  call  general  or  ahJlraB  propofttions  ; 
for  they  exprefs,  not  any  individual  fadl  of  the  affem- 
blage, but  that  circumftance  in  which  they  all  re- 
femble.  Such  propofitions  are  the  following  :  Proof 
is  accompanied  by  belief ;  kindnefs  is  accompanied  by 
gratitude  ;  impulfe  is  accompanied  by  motion.  Thefe 
are  ufually  called  general  faSs  ;  but  there  are  none 
fuch  ;  every  fail  is  individual.  This  language,  how- 
ever inaccurate,  is  very  fafe  from  mifconftruftion, 
and  wc  may  ufe  it  without  fcruple.  Thefe  propofi- 
tions are  natural  or  physical  laws  j  and  then  the 
dete£i:ing  and  marking  thofe  "Vefemblances  in  event,  is 
the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws  ;  and  we  may  deno- 
minate this  employment  of  the  philofopher  Investi- 
gation. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  taflc^it  wiU  be  found  that 
the  fimilarities  of  faft  are  of  various  extent :  and  thus 
we  ftiall  form  phyfical  laws  of  various  extent ;  and  we 
fhall  alfo  find  that  fome  are  fubordinate  to  others  ; 
for  the  refemblance  of  a  number  of  fafts  in  one  cir- 
cumftance does  not  hinder  a  part  of  them  from  alfo 
refembling  in  another  circumftance  :  and  thus  we  fhall 
find  fubordinations  of  fail  in  the  fame  way  as  of  qui- 
efcent  qualities.  And  it  is  found  here,  as  in  natural 
hiftory,  that  our  affemblage  of  refembhng  events  will 
be  the  more  e.xtcnfive  as  the  number  of  refembling 
circumftances  is  fraaller  ;  and  thus  we  fhall  have  king- 
doms, claffes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies  of  pheno- 
mena, which  are  expreffed  by  phyfical  laws  of  all  thofe 
different  ranks. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  this  obfervatlon 
of  phyfical  laws  is  always  accompanied  by  a  reference 
of  that  uniformity  of  event  to  a  natural  bond  of 
union  between  the  concomitant  fafts  which  is  con- 
ceived by  us  as  the  caufe  of  this  conconiitancy  ;  and 
therefore  this  procedure  of  the  philofopher  is  confi- 
dered as  the  difcovery  of  thofe  caufes,  that  is,  the  difi 
eovcry  of  thofe  powers  of  natural  fubftances  which 


conftitute  their  phyfical  relations,  and  may  juflly  be  View  <  t 
called  their  diftinguiflaing  qualities  or  properties.  '^hiSpj^^^'^^^"^ 
view  of  the  matter  gives  rife  to  a  new  nomenclature  ,  '  "  "f ^ 
and  language.     We  give  to  thofe  powers  generic 
names,  fuch  as  fenjibility,  intelligence^  irritability ^  gra- 
vity, elajlicity,jlutdity ,  magnetifm,  &c.  Thefe  terms,  with- 
out exception,  mark  refembling  circumftances  of  event; 
and  no  other  definition  can  be  given  of  them  but  a 
dcfcription  of  thefe  circumftances.    In  a  few  cafes 
which  have  been  the  fubje £ls  of  more  painful  or  re- 
fined difcuffion,  we  have  proceeded  farther  in  this 
abbreviation  of  language. 

We  have  framed  the  verb  "  to  gravitate,"  and  the 
verbal  noun  gravitation,"  which  purely  expreffes  the 
faft,  the  phenomenon;  but  is  conceived  to  exprefs  the 
operation  or  energy  of  the  caufe  or  natural  power.  It 
is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this  metaphyfical  re- 
mark on  thefe  terms  ;  for  a  want  of  attention  to  the  Aitiolog| 
pure  meaning  of  the  words  has  frequently  oecafioned 
very  great  miftakes  in  philofophical  fcience. 

We  may  with  propriety  call  this  part  of  the  philo- 
fophet's  employment  Aitiology. 

We  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  its  moft  fuccefsfuL 
application  to  the  tlafs  of  events  already  adduced 
as  an  example  of  philofophic  hiftory  or  phenomeno- 
logy. 

Kepler,  a  celebrated  Pruffian  aftronomer,  having 
maturely  confidered  the  phenomena  recorded  in  the 
tables  and  obfervations  of  his  predeceffors,  difcovered, 
amidfl  all  the  varieties  of  the  planetary  motions,  three  Kepler's 
circumftances  of  refemblance,  which  are  now  known  laws  an  k 
by  the  name  of  Kepler  s  laws.  ftance. 

1.  All  the  planets  defcribe  ellipfes,  having  the  fun 
in  one  focus. 

2.  The  elliptic  areas  defcribed  by  a  planet  in  the 
different  parts  of  its  orbit,  are  proportional  to  the  times 
of  defcription. 

3. "  The  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  the  mean  diftanccs  from  the 
fun. 

By  this  obfervation  or  difcovery,  the  ftudy  of  the 
planetary  motions  was  greatly  promoted,  and  the  cal- 
culation of  their  appearances  was  now  made  with  a 
facility  and  an  accuracy  which  furpaffed  all  hopes  :  for 
the  calculation  of  the  place  of  a  planet  at  any  propofed 
inftant  was  reduced  to  the  geometrical  problem  of 
cutting  off  an  area  from  a«  ellipfe  of  known  dimen- 
fions,  which  fhould  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  area,  as  the  time  for  whofe  duration  the  motion- 
is  required,  has  to  the  known  time  of  a  complete  re- 
volution. 

Long  after  this  difcovei-y  of  Kepler,  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton found  that  thefe  laws  of  Kepler  were  only  parti- 
cular  cafes  of  a  fa£l  or  law  ftill  more  general.    He  Coniprc- 
found  that  the  defleftions  of  the  planets  fram  uniformhended  m 
reftilineal  motion  were  all  direded  to  the  fun  ;  _and  ^^'^ 
that  the  fimultaneous  defteftions  were  inverfely  pro-^j  j^^^"* 
pprtional  to  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  him. 

Th  us  was  eftablifhed  a  phyfical  law  of  vaft  extent ; 
but  further  obfervation  fliowed  hira,  that  the  motion 
of  every  body  of  the  folar  fyftem  was  compounded 
of  an  original  motion  of  projeftion,  combined  with  a 
defleftion  towards  every  other  body ;  and  that  the  fi- 
multaneous  deflexions  were  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  body  towards  which  they  were 
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^irefted,  ancl  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  of  tlie  di- 
ftance  from  it.  Thus  was  the  law  made  ftill  more 
general.  He  did  not  flop  here.  He  compared  the 
defleftion  ot  the  moon  in  her  orbit  with  the  fimulta- 
ncous  defleftion  of  a  ftone  thrown  from  the  hand,  and 
defcribing  a  parabola  ;  and  he  found  that  they  follow- 
ed the  fame  law,  that  ia,  that  the  defleaion  of  the 
moon  in  a  fecond,  was  to  that  of  the  ftone  in  the  fame 
time,  as  the  fquare  of  the  ftone's  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  to  the  fquare  of  the  moon's  diftance 
from  it.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  defleftion  of 
a  ftone  from  a  ftraight  line  was  juft  a  particular  in- 
ftance  of  the  defleAions  which  took  place  through  the 
whole  folar  fyftem. 

The  defleftion  of  a  ftone  is  one  of  the  indications 
it  gives  of  its  being  gravis  or  heavy  ;  whence  he  calls 
it  gravitation.  He  therefore  exprefTes  the  phyfical  law 
which  obtains  through  the  whole  folar  fyftera,  by  fay- 
ing that  "  every  body  gravitates  to  every  other  body  ; 
and  the  gravitations  are  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  that  other  body,  and  inverfely  propor- 
tional to  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  it." 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  arrangement  of  the  celeftial 
phenomena  terminated  in  the  difcovery  of  phyfical 
laws  ;  and.  that  the  expreflion  of  this  arrangement  i& 
the  law  itfelf. 

Since  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  is  one  inftance  of 
the  phyfical  law^  and  fince  this  fall  is  confidered  by  all 
as  the  etfecl  of  its  'weight,  and  this  weight  is  confider- 
ed as  the  caufe  of  the  fall,  the  fame  caufe  is  affigned 
for  all  the  deflexions  obferved  in  the  folar  fyftem ;  and 
all  the  matter  in  it  is  found  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  this  caufe,  or  to  be  heavy  ;  and  thus  his  doArine 
has  been  denominated  the  f)jlem  of  univerfal  gravita~ 
tion. 

Philofophers  have  gone  farther,  and  have  fuppofed 
that  gravity  is  a  power,  property,  or  quahty,  refiding 
in  ail  the  bodies  of  the  fwlar  fyftem.  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ron  doea  not  exprefsly  fay  fo,  at  Icaft  in  that  work- 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  thefe  difcoveries.  He 
contents  himfelf  with  the  immediate  confequence  of 
the  firft  axiom  in  natural  philofophy,.  viz.  that  every 
body  remains  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  or  of  uniform  reftili- 
neal  motion,  unlefs  aff^efted  by  fome  moving  force. 
Smce  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem  are  neither  in  a 
Ibite  of  reft,  nor  of  uniform  reftilineal  motion,  they 
muft  be  confidered  as  fo  affeded ;  that  is,  that  there 
operates  on  every  one  of  them  a  moving  force,  di- 
refted  towards  all  the  others,  and  having  the  propor- 
tions obferved  in  the  deflexion. 

Other  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  ftiow,  that 
this  general  fad,  deteXed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  in- 
cluded in  another  ftill  more  general,  viz.  that  every 
body  moves  which  is  impelled  by  anocher  body ,  in 
motion.  They  affert,  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  folar 
fyftt-m  are  continually  impelled  by  a  fluid  which  they 
call  ethsr^  which  ie  moving  in  all  places,  and  in  all  di- 
reAions,  or  in  circular  vortices,  and  hurries  along  with 
it  the  planets  and  all  heavy  bodies.  It  would  feera 
that  the  familiarity  of  motion  produced  by  impulfe, 
at  leaft  in  thofe  inftances  in  which  our  own  exertions 
are  moft  employed,  has  induced  philofophers  to  adopt 
fnch  notions  ;  perhaps,  too,  they  are  influenced  by  an 
obfcure  and  indittindt  notion  affixed  to  the  term  ac- 
tion, aa  applied  to  changes  in  the  material  world, 
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and  which  has  given  rife  to  an  axiom,  «  that  a  body  View  ot 
cannot  ;iA  at  a  diftance,  or  where  it  is  not      and  p^iShy. 
thus  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  look  out  for  . 
I'D  immediate  and  contiguous  agent  in  all  thofe  pheno- 
mena. 

But  the  philofophers  who  profefs  to  be  moft  fcru- 
pulous  in  their  adherence  to  the  rules  of  philofophic 
difcufiion,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  pretended  inve- 
ftigafion  of  caufes,  faying  that  this  doArine  is  in  di- 
reA  oppofition  to  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  acqui- 
ring  the  knowledge  of  caufes.  Since  the  faS  of  im-  Whilft  im- 
pulfe is  not  really  obferved  in  the  celeftial  defledion!?,  P'^^^j^^^^JJ^ 
nor  in  the  motions  of  heavy  bodies,  the  law  cannot  he  j.^J^^^^^'"  ° 
inferred.  They  fay  that  it  is  not  even  neceflary  to  ftiow 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  celeftial  motions  are  unlike 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe,  although  this  can  be  done  in 
the  completeft  manner.  It  is  enough  that  neither  the 
fluid  nor  the  impulfe  are  obferved ;  and  therefore  they 
are  in  the  right  when  they  aflert,  that  there  is  Inherent 
in,  or  accompanies  all  the  bodies  of  the  fyftem,  a- 
power  by  which  they  defleft  to  one  another.  (See 
Optics,  n°  66,  67.) 

The  debate  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  which 
is  only  to  ftiow  how  the  obfervation  and  arrangement 
of  phenomena  termiaates  in  the  difcovery  of  their 
caufes,  or  the  difcovery  of  the  powers  or  properties  of 
natural  fubftances. 

This  is  a  tallc  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  is  of  great 
importance.  There  are  two  chief  caufes  of  this  diffi- 
culty. 

I.  In  moft  of  the  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  nature 
there  is  a  complication  of  many  events,  and  fome  of 
them  efcapc  our  obfervation.  Attending  only  to  the 
moft  obvious  or  remarkable,  we  conjoin  thefe  only  in  Caufes  o£ 
our  imagination,  and  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  con-  the  difficult 
comitant  cventb  in  nature,  the  proper  indication  the  Jy  J^^Pj^'°_- 
caufe,  and  the  fubjeAs  of  this  philofophical  reUtion,  ^^^jg^jj^jj^ 
and  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  always  conjoined  by  na- 
ture. Thus  it  was  thought  that  there  refided  in  a  vi- 
brating chord  a  power  by  which  the  fenfation  of  found 
was  excited,  or  that  a  chord  had  a  founding  quality. 
Bat  late  obfervations  have  ftiown  clearly  that  there  is 
an  inconceivable  number  of  events  interpofed  between 
the  vibration  of  the  chord  and  the  fenfitive  affeAion 
of  our  ear  ;  and  therefore,  that  found  is  not  the  efFeA 
of  the  vibration  of  the  chord,  but  of  the  very  laft 
event  of  this  feries  :  and  this  is  completely  deroooftrated 
by  fhowing  that  the  vibration  and  the  found  are  not 
necefariiy  conneAcd,  becaufe  they  are  not  almays  con- 
neAed,  but  require  the  interpofition  of  air  or  of  fome 
other  elaftic  body. 

Thefe  obfervations  fhow  the  neceffity  of  the  mofl 
accurate  and  minute  obfervation  of  the  phenomena, 
that  none  of  thofe  intermediate  events  may  efcape  us, 
and  we  be  thus  expofed  to  the  chance  of  imaginary 
conneAlons  between  events  which  are  really  far  afun- 
der  in  the  procedure  of  nature.  As  the  ftudy  has  im- 
proved, miftakes  of  this  kind  have  been  correAed  ; 
and  philofophers  arc  careful  to  make  their  trains  of 
events  under  one  name  as  ihort  as  poffible.  Thus,  in 
medicine,  a  drug  is  no  longer  confidered  as  a  fpecific 
remedy  for  the  difeafe  which  is  fometimes  cured  whert 
it  has  been  ufed,  but  is  denominated  by  its  moft  imme- 
diate operation  on  the  animal  frame  :  it  is  no  longer 
called  a  febrifuge^  but  a  fudorific, 
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2.  When  many  natural  powers  combine  their  in- 
fluence in  a  fpontaneous  phenomenon  of  nature,  it  is 
frequently  very  difficult  to  difcover  what  part  of  the 
complicated  elFeA  is  the  effeft  of  each;  and  to  ftate 
thofe  circumftancea  of  fimibrity  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  a  phy  fical  law,  or  intitle  us  to  infer  the  agency 
of  any  natural  power.  The  moft  likely  method  for 
in  Curing  fuccefs  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  get  rid  of  this  cora- 
plicaUon  of  event,  by  putting  the  ful->je£l  into  fuch  a 
iituation  ihat  the  operation  of  all  the  known  powers  of 
nature  fhall  he  fufpended,  or  fo  modified  as  wc  may 
perfeftly  u'.:dcrlland  their  efFefts.  We  can  thus  ap- 
preciate the  effefts  of  fuch  as  we  could  neither  modify 
nor  fufpend,  or  we  can  difcover  the  exiftence  of  a  new 
law,  the  operation  of  a  new  power. 

1  his  is  called  making  an  experiment ;  and  is,  of  all,  the 
moft  cfFeftual  way  of  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, and  has  been  called  experimental  philosophy. 

It  feems,  however,  at  firtt  fight,  in  direft  oppofition 
to  the  procedure  of  nature  in  forming  general  laws. 
Thefe  are  formed  by  indufVion  from  multitudes  of  in- 
dividual fads,  and  mull  be  affirmed  to  no  greater  ex- 
tent tlian  the  induftion  on  which  they  are  founded. 
A  feeming  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  fad,  a  phyfical  law  of  human 
eKplaii'ed.  ^•^^^"S^^'^'  fimple,  clear,  and  unequivocal  expe- 

riment,  gives  us  the  rooft  complete  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  a  general  conclufion  from  it  to  every  fimilar 
cafe.  Whence  this  anomaly  ?  It  is  not  an  anomaly 
or  contradiftion  of  the  general  maxim  of  philofophical 
inveftigation,  but  the  mcA  refined  application  of  it. 
There  is  no  law  more  general  than  this,  that  "  N-^ture 
is  conftant  in  all  her  operations."  The  judicious  and 
fimple  form  of  our  experiment  infures  us  (we  imagine) 
in  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  event.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  and  this  alone,  we 
con!idcr  the  experiment  as  the  faithful  reprefentative 
of  every  polfible  cafe  of  the  conjunftion.  This  will 
be  more  minutely  confidcrcd  afterwards. 

The  laft  branch  of  philofophic  occupation  is  the 
58       explanation  of  fubordinate  phenomena.    This  is  no- 
Theory  or  thing  more  than  the  referring  any  particular  phenome- 
of  fiOKmli!." '■^         ^^^^^  ^"  which  it  is  included ;  or,  in  the 
natepheno- language  of  philofophy,  it  is^  the  pointing  out  the 
aiena.       general  law,  or  that  general  faft  of  which  the  pheno- 
menon is  a  particular  inftance.    Thus  the  feeling  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue  is  thought  to  be  explained, 
when  it  is  Ihown  to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  that  regard 
which  every  perfon  has  for  his  deareil  interefts.  The 
rife  of  water  in  pumps  is  explained,  when  we  (how  it 
to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  the  preffure  of  fluids,  or  of 
the  air.    The  general  law  under  which  we  Ihov/  it  to 
be  properly  arranged  is  called  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
planation, and  the  explanation  itfelf  is  called  the  theo- 
ry of  the  phenomenon.    Thus  Euler's  explanation  of 
the  lunar  irregularities  is  called  a  theory  of  the  lunar 
motions  on  the  principle  of  gravitation. 

This  may  be  done  either  in  order  to  advance  our 
own  knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  If  done  with  the  firft  view,  we  muil  examine 
the  phenomenon  minutely,  and  endeavour  to  dete6t 
every  circumftance  in  it,  and  thus  difcover  all  the 
known  laws  of  nature  which  concur  in  its  produftion  ; 
we  then  appreciate  the  operation  of  each  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  its  exertion  ;  we  then  com- 
bine all  thefe,  and  compare  the  refult  with  the  pheno- 
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raenon.    If  they  are  fimilar,  we  have  explained  the  Vle^ 
phenomenon.    We  cannot  give  a  better  example  than 
Franklin's  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  thunder 
and  Hghtning.    See  Lightning,  and  Electricitv  ^'  ^ 
Index. 

^  If  we  explain  a  phenomenon  from  known  prin- 
ciples, we  proceed  fynthetically  from  the  general  law 
already  eftablifhed  and  ino'wn  to  exert  its  influence  in 
the  prefent  inftance.  We  ftate  this  influence  both  in 
kind  and  degree  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  ;  and  having  combined  them,  we  compare  the 
refult  with  the  phenomenon,  and  fhow  their  agreement, 
and  thus  it  is  explained.  Thus,  becaufe  all  the  bodies 
of  the  folar  fyftem  mutually  gravitate,  the  moon  gra- 
vitates to  the  fun  as  well  as  to  the  earth,  an«l  is  con- 
tuiually,  and  in  a  certain  determinate  manner,  deflected 
from  that  path  which  fhe  would  defcribe  did  fhe  gra- 
vitate only  to  the  earth.  Her  motion  round  the  earth 
will  be  retarded  during  the  firft  and  third  quarters  of 
her  orbit,  and  accelerated  during  the  fecond  and 
fourth.  Her  orbit  and  her  period  will  be  increafed 
during  our  wintej-,  and  diminifhed  during  our  fummer. 
Her  apogee  will  advance,  and  her  nodes  will  recede  ;  " 
and  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  will  be  greateft  when 
the  nodes  are  in  fyzigee,  and  leaft  when  they  are  in 
quadrature.  And  all  thefe  variations  will  be  in  certain 
precife  degrees.  Then  we  ihow  that  all  thefe  things 
actually  obtain  in  the  lunar  motions,  and  they  are  con- 
fidercd  as  explained. 

This  fummary  account  of  the  objeft  and  employ- 
m.ent  in  all  philofophical  difcuffion  is  fufficient  for 
pointing  out  its  place  in  the  circle  of  the  fciences,  and 
will  ferve  to  diredl  us  to  the  proper  methods  of  profe- 
cuting  it  with  fuccefs.  Events  are  its  objeft  ;  and 
they  are  confidered  as  connedcd  with  each  other  by 
caufation,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  philofo- 
phical relation  of  things.  The  following  may  be 
adopted  as  the  fundamental  propofition  en  which  all 
philofophical  difcufiion  proceeds,  and  under  which 
every  philofophical  difcufiion  or  difcovery  may  be 
arranged  ;  , 
Every  change  that  ive  obferve  in  the  Jiate  or  condition  pundl 
of  things  IS  CONSIDERED  BY  US  OS  OH  eJeS,  indicating  thetzl^ro 
^g^^<^y>  charaaeriftng  the  iind,  and  determining  the  degree 
of  its  iNFERRSD  caufe."  d*f"'^fl 

As  thus  enounced,  this  propofition  is  evidently  a  ' 
phyfical  law  of  human  thought.  It  may  be  enounced 
as  a  neccflary  and  independent  truth,  by  faying,  every 
change  in  the  flate  and  condition  of  things  is  an  effect,  &c. 
And  accordingly  it  has  been  fo  enounced  by  Dr  Reid  *;  *  Efa 
and  its  title  to  this  denomination  has  been  abundantTy  the  ini 
fupported  by  him.  But  we  have  no  oecafion  to  con-^"''^ ^* 
fider  it  as  pofTeffing  this  quality.  We  are  fpeaking  of  ^* 
philofophy,  which  is  fomething  contingent,  depending 
on  the  exiftence  and  conftitution  of  an  intelledaal  be- 
ing fuch  as  man  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  view  which 
wc  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  human  knowledge  in 
the  fubjeds  of  philofophical  relation,  it  is  quite  fuffi- 
cient for  our  purpofe  that  we  maintain  its  title  to  the 
rank  of  an  univerfal  law  of  human  thought.  This 
will  make  it  a  firft  principle,  even  although  it  may 
not  be  a  neceffary  truth. 

All  the  proof  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  is  univerfa- 
llty  of  fa61 ;  and  we  beheve  this  to  be  without  excep- 
tion. We  arc  not  to  ejpcd  that  all  mankind  have  made, 
6  ■  or 
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of  or  will  ever  maie,  a  formal  declaration  of  their  opt- 
nion  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  fay  that  all  have  made 
P'^^  it,  and  continually  do  make  it,  virtually.  What  have 
the  philofopbers  of  all  ages  been  employed  about  but 
the  difcovery  of  the  caiifes  of  thofe  changes  that  are 
inceffantly  going  on  ?  NU  turplus  phyjico  (fays  CiceTo) 
quam  fieri  fine  caufd  qu'tJquam  clicere.  Human  curiolity  ' 
has  been  direfted  to  nothing  fo  powerfully  and  fo 
conftantly  as  to  this.  Many  abfurd  caufes  have  been 
afiigned  for  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  ;  but  no 
fet  of  men  have  ever  faid  that  they  happened  without 
a  caufe.  This  is  fo  repugnant  to  all  our  propenfities 
am'  inftinfts,  that  even  the  atheiftical  feft,  who,  of  all 
others,  would  have  profited  moft  by  the  doftrine,  have 
never  thought  of  advincing  it.  To  avoid  fo  (hocking 
an  abfurdtty,  they  have  rather  allowed  that  chance, 
that  the  concourfe  of  atoms,  are  the  caufes  of  the 
beautiful  arrangements  of  nature.  The  thoughtlefs 
vulgar  are  no  lefs  follcltous  than  the  philofopbers  to 
difcover  the  caufe  of  things ;  and  the  poet  expreflfcs 
the  natural  and  inftinftive  pafEon  of  all  men,  whep  he 
fays, 

Felix  qui  potuit  reritm  cognofcere  caufas. 

And  this  anxiety  is  not  to  nourifh,  but  to  get  rid  of 
fuperftitious  fears  :  for  thus 

■          wetus  omnes,  et  inexorahile  fatum 

Subjecit  peJibus,  firepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

Had  men  never  fpecnlated,  their  conduA  alone  gives 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  univerfality  of  the  opi- 
nion. The  whole  conduft  of  man  is  regulated  by  it, 
nay  almofl  wholly  proceeds  upon  it,  in  the  mofl  im- 
portant matters,  and  where  experience  feems  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  :  and  to  aft  otherwife,  as  if  any  thing 
^vhatever  happened  without  a  caufe,  would  be  s  decla- 
ration of  infanity.  Dr  Reid  has  beautifully  illuflrated 
this  truth,  by  obferving,  that  even  a  child  will  laugh 
at  you  if  ycu  try  to  perfuade  him  that  the  top,  which 
he  milTes  from  the  place  where  he  left  it,  was  taken 
away  by  nobody.  You  may  perfuade  him  that  it  was 
taken  away  by  a  fairy  or  a  fpirit ;  but  he  believes  no 
n  ore  about  this  nobody,  than  the  mafter  of  the  boufe 
when  he  is  tcld  that  nobody  was  the  author  of  any 
piece  of  theft  or  mifchief.  What  opinion  would  be 
formed,  fays  Dr  Reid,  of  the  intellefts  of  the  juryman, 
on  a  trial  for  murder  bypcrfons  unknown,  who  fhould 
fay  that  the  fraftured  flcull,  the  watch  f.nd  money  gone, 
and  other  like  circumflances,  might  poffibly  have  no 
caufe  ?  he  would  be  pronounced  infane  or  corrupted. 
We  believe  that  Mr  Hume  is  the  firft  author  who 
by  has  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  quef- 
tion  ;  and  even  he  does  it  only  in  the  way  of  mere 
poffibility.  He  acknowledges  the  generality  of  the 
opinion  ;  find  he  only  objefts  to  the  foundation  of  this 
generality  :  and  he  objefts  to  it  merely  becaufe  it  does 
not  quadrate  with  his  theory  of  belief;  and  therefore 
it  may  happen  that  foroe  men  may  have  no  fuch  opi- 
nion. But  it  mufl  be  obferved  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  opinion  of  a  philofopher  is  of  no  greater  weight 
in  a  cafe  like  this  than  that  of  a  plonghboy.  If  it  be 
a  firft  principle,  direfting  the  opinions  and  adtions  of 
all,  it  mull  operate  on  the  minds  of  all.  The  philofo- 
pher is  the  only  perfon  who  may  chance 'to  be  without 
it  I  for  it  rc^uire^  much  l&bour,  and  Icog  habiu  relb- 
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lutely  maintained,  to  warp  our  natural  fcnti'ments ;  and  View  of 

experience  fhows  us  that  they  may  he  warped  if  we  ^''^pj^j^'^^'^k 

at  fufficient  pains.    It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that     '    '^^  \ 

this  philofopher  feems  as  much  under  the  influence  of 

this  law  as  ordinary  mortals.    It  is  only  when  he  is 

aware  of  its  not  tallying  with  his  othtr  dodlrines  that 

his  fcruples  appear.    Obferve  how  he  fpeaks  when  ofFwitli^eat 

his  guard  ;  "  As  to  thofe  imprtfiions  which  arife  from  inconfift- 

the  fenfes,  their  ultimate  caufe  is,  in  my  opinion, ^'^'■V* 

perfcftly  inexplicable  by  human  reafon  ;  and  it  will 

always  be  impofiible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether 

they  arife  immediately  from  the  of  js61:,  are  produced 

by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived  from 

the  Author  of  our  being." 

Among  thefe  alternatives  he  rrever  thought  of  their 
not  being  derived  from  any  caufe. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  (how  that  this  is  a  phyfical 
law  of  the  human  mind  :  we  have  affiimed  it  as  a  firil 
principle,  the  foundation  of  a  whole  fcience;  therefore 
not  included  in  or  derived  from  any  thing  more  general. 
Mr  Hume's  endeavours  to  fhow  that  it  is  not  a  necef- 
fary  truth,  fhow  with  fufficient  evidence  that  mofl  at- 
tempts to  derive  it  in  the  way  of  argument  zre  petitionet 
pr'incipii ;  a  thing  very  commonly  met  with  in  all  at- 
tempts  to  prove  firft,  principles.  It  cannot  be  proved  This  pra- 
by  induftion  of  fa£l:s  that  every  event  has  a  caufe,  be-  pofition  » 
caufe  indu6l!on  always  fuppofes  an  ebferved  faS  or^.*^^  l^."""" 

XT       •     1      r       1  n  1  r  ciple  inc&«- 

event.  Now  in  by  far  the  greateit  number  of  events  p^jji^ 
the  caufes  are  unknown.  Perhaps  in  no  event  what-  pvoof. 
ever  do  we  know  the  real  caufe,  or  that  power  or 
energy  which,  without  any  intervention,  produces  the 
efFeft.  No  man  can  fay,  that  in  the  fimplefl  event 
which  ht  ever  obferved,  he  was  fully  apprifed  of  every 
circuraflance  which  concurred  to  its  produdlion.  We 
fuppofe  that  no  event  in  nature  can  be  adduced  more 
fimple  than  the  motion  of  a  fnfpended  glafs  ball  when 
gently  flruck  by  another  glafs  ball ;  and  we  imagine 
that  mofl  of  our  readers  will  fay  that  he  perfcftly  fees 
every  thing  which  happens  in  this  phenomenon.  We 
believe,  too,  that  mofl  of  our  readers  are  of  opinion 
that  a  body  is  never  put  in  motion  but  by  the  impulfe 
of  another,  except  in  the  cafes  of  an!m:'.l  motion  ;  and 
that  they  are  difpofed  to  imagine  that  magneto  put  iron 
in  motion,  and  that  an  eledlrified  body  moves  another 
by  means  of  an  interpofed  though  invifible  fluid  fome- 
how  circulating  round  them.  Now  we  mufl  inform 
fuch  readers,  that  unlefs  the  ftroke  has  been  very  fmart, 
fo  fmart  indeed  as  to  fhatter  the  glafs  balls,  the  motion 
of  the  fufpended  ball  was  produced  without  impulfe  : 
that  is,  the  two  balls  were  not  in  contadl  during  the 
flroke ;  and  the  diftance  between  them  was  not  lefs 
than  the  9cooth  part  of  an  inch,  and  probably  much 
greater.  We  muft  fay  farther,  that  it  is  not  ceitain 
that  even  the  moft  violent  ftroke,  fuch  as  would  {hattej" 
them  to  pieces,  is  enough  to  bring  them  into  real  con- 
taft.  The  proofs  of  this  Angular  pofition  are  too  long 
for  this  place  ;  but  the  evidence  will  be  fufficiently  feen. 
by  confulting  the  article  Optics,  n°  66,  67. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  our  readers  are  willing  to  allow 
that  the  fufpended  ball  was  put  in  motion  by  a  repul- 
five  force  inherent  in  one  or  both  balls,  they  muft  ac- 
knowledge that  they  do  not  fully  know  all  the  circum* 
ftances  of  this  fa  fimple  phenomenon,  or  all  the  train, 
of  events  which  happen  in  it ;  and  therefore  they  are 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fuppojtng,  although  they  da 
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View  of  not  fee  it,  an  hitcrvening  fluid  or  matter,  by  the  imme- 
Bacon's   diate  aftlon  of  whofe  adjoining  particles  the  motion  is 
^"/"^"t^^y-produced.  ^ 

This  being  the  cafe  in  the  fimpleft  phenomenon 
that  we  can  pitch  upon,  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  num- 
bcrlefs  multitudes  which  are  incomparably  more  com- 
■  plex  ?  Muft  we  not  acknowledge  that  the  efiicient 
caufes,  even  in  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  im- 
jnediately  preceding  events,  are  unknown,  becaufe  the 
conjunftions  are  not  obferved?  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  laid  that  it  is  from  experimental  indudion  that  this 
truth  gains  unlverfal  belief.  Experience,  fo  far  from 
iupporting  it  as  a  direA  proof,  feems  rather  the  ftrongeft 
argument  again  ft  it  ;  for  we  have  no  experiment  of 
unqueftionable  authority  but  the  narrow  circle  of  our 
own  power  exerted  on  our  thoughts  and  aftiona.  And 
even  here  there  are  perhaps  cafes  of  change  where  we 
cannot  fay  with  certainty  that  we  perceive  the  efii- 
t;ierit  caufe. 

Nothing  feems  to  remain,  therefore,  but  to  allow 
that  this  phyfical  law  of  human  judgment  is  inftinftive, 
a  conftituent  of  the  human  foul,  a  firft  principle  ;  and 
incapable  of  any  other  proof  than  the  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  every  msn. 

Simply  to  fay,  that  every  change  is  confidered  as 
an  efFcd,  is  not  giving  the  whole  charaders  of  this 
phyfical  law.   The  caufe  is  not  always,  perhaps  never, 
ph*enomana  buit  is  inferred  fr6m  the  phenomena.    The  in- 

which  are  ference  is  therefore  in  every  inftance  dependant  on  the 
phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  is  to  us  the  language 
of  nature :  It  is  therefore  the  fole  indication  of  the 
caufe  and  of  its  agency  :  It  is  therefore  the  indication 
of  the  very  caufe,  and  of  no  other.  The  obferved 
change  therefore  charafterifes  the  caufe,  and  marks  its 
kind.  This  is  confirmed  by  every  word  of  philofophi- 
cal  language,  where,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  the 
names  of  the  inferred  powers  of  nature  are  nothing  but 
either  abbreviated  defcriptions  of  the  phenomena,  or 
terms  which  are  defined  folely  by  fuch  defcriptions. 
In  like  manner,  the  phenomenon  determines  the  caufe 
•in  a  particular -degree,  and  in  no  other  ;  and  we  have  no 
immediate  meafure  of  the  degree  of  the  caufe  but  the 
phenomenon  itfelf.  We  take  many  meafures  of  the 
caufe,  it  is  true ;  but  on  examination  they  will  be  found 
not  to  be  immediate  meafures  of  the  caufe,  but  of  the 
effeft.  AlTuming  gravitation  as  the  caufe  of  the  pla- 
netary deviations  from  uniform  redlilineal  motion,  we 
fay  that  the  gravitation  of  the  moon  is  but  TVoGth 
part  of  the  gravitation  of  a  ftone  thrown  from  the 
hand :  but  we  fay  this  only  from  obferving  that  the 
defle(Bion  of  the  ftone  is  3600  times  greater  than  the 
fimultanenus  defleAton  of  the  moonr  In  fhort,  our 
whole  knowledge  of  the  caufe  is  not  only  founded  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon,  but  it  is  the  fame. 
This  will.be  found  a  remark  of  irnraenfe  confequence 
in  the  profccution  of  philofophical  refearches  ;  and  a 
■Itrtft  attention  to  it  will  not  only  guard  us  againft  a 
thoufand  miltakes  into  which  the  reafoning  pride  of 
man  would  continually  lead  us,  hut  will  alfo  enable  us 
fully  to  deleft  many  egregious  and  fatal  blunders  made 
m  confequence  of  this  philofophical  vanity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  whenever  we  are  puzzled, 
At  would  be  folly  to  continue  groping  among  thofe  ob- 
•fcure  beiogs  called  caufes,  when  we  have  their  proto- 
<itype8,  the  phenomena  thcmfeives,  in  our  hands. 
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Sach  is  the  account  whicli  may -be  given  of  phild-  View' 
fophy,  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of  G^.d,  as  related  by 
caufation.   It  is  of  vaft  extent,  reaching  from  an  atonri  ^'^'^"^"r 
to  the  glorious  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  and  contem-  ' 
plating  the  whole  connefted  chain  of  intelligent,  fenfi. 
tive,  and  inanimate  beings.    The  philofopher  makes 
ufe  of  the  defcriptions  and  arrangements  of  the  natu- 
ral hiftorian  as  of  mighty  ufe  to  bimfelf  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  ;  confiding  in  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture, and  expefting  that  fimilarity  in  the  quiefcent 
properties  of  things  will  be  accompanied  by  fome  re- 
femblances  in  thofe  more  important  properties  which 
conftitute  their  mutual  dependences,  linking  them  to- 
gether in  a  great  and  endlefsly  ramified  chain  of  e- 
vents. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  with  precifion  the 
peculiar  province  of  philofophy,  both  by  means  of  its 
objeft  and  its  mode  of  procedure.  After  this  it  will 
not  require  many  words  to  point  out  the  methods  for 
profecuting  the  ftudy  with  expedition  and  with  fuccefs. 
The  rules  of  philofophizing,  which  Newton  premifes 
to  his  account  of  the  phmetary  motions,  which  he  fo 
fcrupuloufly  foUowedj  and  with  a  fuccefs  which  gives 
them  great  authority,  are  all  in  ftridl  conformity  to 
the  view  we  hatve  now  given  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  chief  rule  is,  that  fimilar  caufes  are  to  be  af^  The  chie 
figned  to  fimilar  phenomena.  This  is  indeed  the  fourcerule  of  n! 
of  all  our  knowledge  of  connefted  nature;  and  with- ^"^"^r' 
out  it  the  univerfe  would  only  prefent  to  us  an  incom-^^P^^"'*""' 
prehenfible  chaos.    It  is  by  no  means,  hov/ever,  ne- 
ceftary  to  enjoin  this  as  a  maxim  for  our  procedure ; 
it  is  an  inftinAive  propenfity  of  the  human  mind.  It 
18  abfolutely  neceffary,  on  the  contrary,  to  caution  us 
in  the  application  of  this  propenfity.    We  muft  be  ex- 
tremely confident  in  the  certainty  of  the  refemblance 
before  we  venture  to  make  any  inference.    We  are 
prone  to  reafon  from  analogy  :  the  very  employment 
is  agreeable  ;  a'nd  we  are  ever  difpofcd  to  embrace  op- 
portunities of  engaging  in  it.   For  this  reafon  we  are 
fatisfied  with  very  flight  refemblances,  and  eagerly  run 
over  the  confequences,  as  if  the  refemblances  were  com- 
plete ;  and  our  refearches  frequently  terminate  in  falfe- 
hood. 

This  jpropenfity  to  analogical  reafoning  is  aided  by 
another  equally  ftrong,  and  equally  ufeful,  when  pro- 
perly directed  ;  we  mean  the  propenfity  to  form  ge- 
neral laws:  it  is  in  faft  a  propenfity  to  difcover  caufes^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  eftablifhing  of  general  laws. 
It  appears  in  another  form,  and  is  called  a  love  of  of 
tafte  for  fimplicity ;  and  this  is  encouraged  or  jufti- 
fied  as  agreeable  to  the  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of 
nature.  Natura  femper  fibi  fimilis  et  confona,"  fays 
Newton  ;  *•  Fruftra  fit  per  plura,  quod  fieri  poteft  per 
pauciora,"  fays  another.  The  beautiful,  the  wife  eco- 
noray  of  nature,  are  phrafes  in  every  body's  mouth  ; 
and  Newton  enjoins  us  to  adopt  no  more  caufes  than 
are  fufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  All  this  is 
very  well,  and  is  true  in  its  own  degree  ;  but  it  is  too 
frequently  the  fubterfuge  of  human  vanity  and  felf- 
love.  This  inordinate  admiration  of  the  economy  and 
fimplicity  of  nature  is  generally  conjoined  with  a  ma- 
nifeft  love  of  fyftem,  r.nd  with  the  aftual  produftioh 
of  fome  new  fyftem,  .where  from  one  general  principk 
fome  extenfive  theory  or  explanation  is  deduced  anS 
offered  to  the  world.  The  author  fees  a  fort  of  refem-- 
.5  biancie 
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Vfsw  of  blance  between  a  cettain  fencs  of  phenomena  and  the 
hihf  "h  confeqnences  of  fome  principle,  and  thinks  the  prin- 
'  '  ^  ^  ciple  adequate  to  their  explanation.  Then,  on  the 
authority  of  the  acknowledc^ed  fimplicity  of  nature, 
he  roundly  excludes  all  other  principles  of  explanation  ; 
becatife,  fays  he,  this  principle  is  fiifficient  *♦  et  fruf- 
tra  fit  per  plura,"  Sec.  We  could  point  out  many  in- 
ftancefi  of  this  kind  in  the  writin^rs  of  perhaps  the  firft 
mathematician  and  the  poereft  philofopher  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  where  extenfive  theories  are  thus  cavalierly  ex- 
hibited, which  a  few  years  examination  have  fhown  to 
be  notliing  but  analog-ic9,  indiftinftly  obferved,  and, 
■what  is  worfe,  inaccurately  applied. 

To  regulate  thefe  hazardous  propenfities,  and  keep 
philofopheps  in  the  right  path,  Newton  inculcates  an- 
other rule,  or  rather  gives  a  modification  of  this  in- 
junftion  of  fimplicity.  He  enjoins,  that  no  caufe  fliall 
be  admitted  but  what  is  real.  His  words  are,  that  no 
caufes  Jhall  he  admitted  but  fuch  as  are  true^  and  fujjident 
to  account  for  the  phenomena.  We  apprehend  that  the 
meaning  of  this  rule  has  been  miflaken  by  many  phi- 
lo^'ophers,  who  imagine  that  by  true  he  means  caufes 
which  really  exift  in  nature,  and  are  not  mere  creatures 
of  the  imagination.  We  have  met  with  feme  who 
would  boj^^gle  at  the  doArines  of  Ariftotle  refpefting 
the  planetary  motions,  wz.  that  they  are  carried  along 
by  ("ondufting  intelligent  minJs,  becaufc  we  know  of 
none  fuch  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  who  would  Ufverthflefs 
think  the  do^lrire  of  the  Cartefian  vortices  dtferving 
of  at  leaft  an  examination,  becaufe  wc  fee  fuch  vor- 
tices exill,  and  produce  effedts  which  have  fome  re- 
semblance to  the  planetary  motions,  and  have  juftly 
rejected  them,yo/i!'^  becaufe  this  tefemblance  has  been 
very  imperfeft.  We  apprehend  Newton's  meaning  by 
thefe  word^  is,  that  no  caufe  of  any  event  fhall  be  ad- 
mitted, or  even  confidered,  which  we  do  not  knonv  'to 
be  acflually  concurring  or  exerting  fome  influence  in 
that  very  ^vent.  \'  this  be  his  meaning,  he  would  re- 
jeill  the  Cartefian  vortices,  and  the  concluiling  fpirits 
of  Ariitotle  for  one  and  the  fame  reafon  ;  not  becaufe 
they  were  not  adequate  to  the  explanation,  nor  becaufe 
fuch  caufes  did  not  exift  in  nature,  but  becaufe  we  did 
not  fee  them  anyhow  concerned  in  the  phenomenon  un- 
der confideration.  We  neither- fee  a  fpirit  nor  a  vor- 
tex, and  therefore  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  with  en- 
quiring what  efFeS:s  they  would  produce.  Now  we 
know  that  this  was  his  very  conduft,  and  what  has  di- 
ftinguifhed  him  from  all  philofophers  who  preceded 
him,  though  many,  by  following  his  example,  have  al- 
fo  been  rewarded  by  fimilar  fuccefs.  This  has  pro- 
cured to  Newton  the  charafter  of  the  modefl  philofo- 
pher ;  and  modeft  his  procedure  may,  for  diltinftion's 
fake,  be  called,  becaufe  the  contrary  procedure  of 
others  did  not  originate  fo  much  from  ignorance  as 
from  vanity.  Newton's  conductor  in  this  was  not  mo» 
defty,  but  fagacity*  prudence,  caution,  and  to  fay  it 
Ipurely,  it  was  found  judgment. 

For  the  bonds  of-nature,  the  fuppofed  philofophical 
caufes  are  not  obferved ;  they  are  inferred  from  the  phe- 
nomena. When  two  fubftances  are  obferved,  and  on- 
ly when  they  are  obferved,  to  be  connected  in  any  fe- 
ries  of  events,  we  infer  that  they  are  conneAed  by  a 
natural  power  :  but  when  one  of  the  fubftances  is  not 
ken,  but  fancied,  no  law  of  human  thought  produces 
-gny  inference  whatever.  For  this  rcafou  aloue  New- 
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ton  ftopped  fhort  at  the  laft  fact  which  he  could  dif-  View  of 
cover  in  the  folar  fyftem,  that  all  bodies  were  defle(fted„,^f*^r  " 
to  all  other  bodies,  accordmg  to  certain  regulations  or  ^  ,  /. 
diftancc  and  quantity  of  matter.  When  told  that  he 
had  done  nothing  in  philofophy,  that  he  had  difco- 
vered  no  caufe,  and  that  to  merit  any  praife  he  muft 
fliow  how  this  defleftion  was  produced; — he  faid, 
that  he  knew  no  more  than  he  had  told  them  ;  that 
he  faw  nothing  caufing  this  defleition  ;  and  was  con- 
tented with  having  defcribed  it  fo  exaftly,  that  a  good 
mathematician  could  now  make  tables  of  the  planetary 
motions  as  accurate  as  he  pleafed,  and  with  hoping  in 
a  few  years  to  have  every  purpofe  o£ navigation  and  of 
philofophical  curiofity  completely  anfwered  ;  and  he 
was  not  difappointed.  And  when  philofophers  on  all 
fides  were  contriving  hypothetical  fluids  and  vortices 
which  would  produce  thefe  defleftions,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  fhowing  the  total  inconfiftency  of  thefe 
explanations  with  the  mechanical  principles  acknow- 
ledged by  their  ajithors ;  fllowing  that  they  had  tranf- 
grefled  both  parts  of  his  rule>  their  caufes  neither  be- 
ing real  nor  fufficient  for  explaining  the  phenomena. 
A  caufe  is  fufficient  for  explaining  a  phenomenon  only 
when  its  legitimate  confequences  are  peri^edtly  agree- 
able to  thefe  phenomena. 

Newton's  difcoveries  remain  without  any  diminution 
or  change  :  no  philofopher  has  yet  advanced  a  ftep  fur- 
ther. ^5 

But  let  not  the  authority,  or  even  the  fiiccefs,  ofThis  Aot~ 
Newton  be  our  guide.    Is  his  rule  founded  in  rea-"''''.^^""'^^' 
fon  ?  It  furely  is.   ,For  if  philosophy  be  only  the  in-f^jj'""** 
terpretation  of  nature's  language,  the  inference  of 
caufes  from  the  phenomena,  a  fancied  or  hypotheti- 
cal phenomenon  can  produce  nothing  but  a  fanciful 
caufe,  and  can  make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
real  nature. 

All  hypothefes  therefore  muft  be  haniflied  from  phi- 
lofophical difcuflion  as  frivolous  and  ufclefs,  admini- 
ftering  to  vanity  alone.  As  the  explanation  of  any 
appearance  is  nothing  but  the  pointing  out  the  ge- 
neral faftj  of  which  this  is  a  particular  inftance,  a  hy- 
pothefis  can  give  no  explanation:  knowing  nothing  of  ^7 
caufe  and  effeft  but  the  conjundion  of  two  events,  we j^^"^'^^^^ ^ 
fee  nothing  of  caufation  where  one  of  the  events  is  hy- 
pothetical.  Although  all  the  legitimate  confequences 
of  a  hypothetical  principle  fliould  be  perfeftly  fimilar 
to  the  phenomenon,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  af- 
fume  this  principle  as  the  real  caufe.  It  is  illogical  to 
make  ufe  of  the  economy  of  nature  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  any  hypothefis  :  for  if  true,  it  is  a  phyfi- 
cal  truth,  a  matter  of  fadt,  and  true  only  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  obferved,  and  we  are  not  intitled  to 
fay  that  it  is  fo  one  fi^ep  farther ;  therefore  not  in  this 
cafe  ////  it  be  obferved.  But  the  propofition  that  nature 
is  fo  economical  is  falfe  ;  and  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it 
has  been  fo  lazily  acquiefced  in  by  the  readers  of  hypo- 
thefes: for  It  is  not  the  authors  who  are  deceived  by  it, 
they  are  generally  led  by  their  own  vanity.  Nothing 
is  more  obfervable  than  the  prodigious  variety  of  na- 
ture. That  the  fame  phenomena  may  be  produced  by 
different  means  is  well  known  to  the  aftronom.ers,  who 
m.uft  all  grant,  that  the  appearances  of  motion  will  be 
precifely  the  fame  whether  the  earth  moves  round 
the  fun  like  the  other  planetp,  or  whether  the  fun  with 
his  attendant  planets  moves  round  the  earth  j  and  that 
4  F  th« 
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View  of  tJie  demon ftration  of  the  firll  opinion  is  lipd  from  a 
IPMof  ^^^^  totally  unconne£^ed  with  all  the  defieftions  or 
V  ''  ^^^^  wkh  their  caufes  :  for  it  may  be  afferttd,  that 

Dr  Bradley's  difcovery  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  in  confequcnce  of  the  progr^fTue  motion  of  light, 
was  the  firft  thing  which  put  the  Copernican  fyftem 
beyond  queftion;  and  evtin  this  is  ftill  capable  of  being 
explained  in  another  way.  The  Author  of  Natuie 
feems  to  delight  in  vsiriety  ;  and  there  cannot  be  na- 
med a  fingle  purpofe  in  which  the  molt  inconceivable 
fertility  in  refource  .i«  not  obferved.  It  is  the  mo!i 
delightful  occupation  of  the  curious  mind  and  the  fen- 
fibie  herrt  to  contemolate  the  various  contrivances  of 
nature  in  accomplifhing  fimilar  ends. 

As  a  principle  therefore  on  which  to  found  any 
maxinm  of  philofophical  procedure,  this  is  not  only  in- 
judiciouso  becsufe  imprudent  and  a/)i  to  miflead,  but 
as  falfe,  and  almoft  fure  to  mifle^ld.  In  conformity 
t  o  this  obfervation,  it  muft  be  added,  that  nothing  has 
done  fo  much  harm  in  philofophy  as  the  introduftion 
cf  hypothefcs. 

Authors  have  commonly  been  fatisfied  with  very 
.flight  refemhlaKces,  and  readers  are  cafily  mifled  by 
the  appearances  of  reafoning  which  thefe  refemblances 
have  countenanced.  The  ancients,  and  above  r.U  A- 
riiiotle,  were  much  given  to  this  mode  of  explanation, 
and  have  filled  philofophy  with  abfurdities.  The  flight- 
eft  refemblances  svere  with  them  fufficienc  fountlations 
©f  theories.  It  has  been  by  very  flow  degrees  that 
rvien  have  learned  caution  in  this  refpe6l ;  and  we  are 
ferry  to  fay  that  we  are  not  yet  cured  of  the  difeafe 
of  hypothetical  fyftematizing,  and  to  fee  attempts  made 
by  ingenious  men  to  bring  the  frivolous  theories  of 
antiquity  again  into  credit.  Nay,  modern  philofophers 
even  of  the  greateft  name  are  by  no  means  exempted 
from  the  reproach  of  hypothetical  theories  Tiieir 
•  writings  abound  in  ethers,  nervous  fluids,  animal  fpl- 
rits,  vortice?,  vibrations,  and  other  invifihle  agents. 
We  may  affirm  that  all  thefe  attempts  may  be  fliown 
to  be  either  unintelligible,  fruitlefs,  or  falfe.  Either 
the  hypothefis  has  been  fuch  that  no  confequence  can 
be  diftinftly  drawn  from  it,  on  account  of  its  obfcu- 
rity  and  total  want  of  refemblance  to  any  thing  we 
know;  or  thcjuft  and  legitimate  confequences  of  the  hy- 
pothefis  are  inconfiftent  with  the  phenomena(N).  This 
is  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  hypothefes  which  have 
been  introduced  for  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical 


phenomena  of  the  univetfe.  Thefe  can  be  examined  Vicv 
by  accurate  fcience,  and  the  confequences  compared  jj^j"*^'" 
without  any  raiftake  ;  and  nothing  elfe  but  a  perfedt  ^  '  ^"^^ 
agreement  (hould  induce  us  even  to  liften  to  any  hy- 
pothefis  whatever. 

It  may  here  !■>€  aflced,  Whether,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
moft;  perfedl;  agreement,  after  the  moft  extenfive  com- 
parifon,  the  hypothefis  (hould  be  admitted?  We  be- 
lieve that  this  mult  be  left  to  the  feelings  of  the  mind. 
When  the  belief  is  irrefiftible,  we  can  reafon  no  more. 
But  as  there  is  no  impofijbility  of  as  perfect  an  agree- 
ment with  fome  other  hypothefis,  it  is  evident  that  it 
does  not  convey  an  irrefragable  title  to  our  hypothe- 
fis. It  is  faid,  that  fuch  an  agreeraeat  authorises  the 
reception  of  the  hypothetical  theory  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  mii/l  admit  that  to  be  the  true  cypher  of  a 
letter  which  will  make  perfedl  fertfe  of  it.  But  this 
is  not  true  :  in  decyphering  a  letter  we  know  the 
founds  which  mu/i  be  reprefented  by  the  charaAers, 
and  that  they  are  really  the  conftituents  of  fpeech  : 
but  in  hypothetical  explanations  the  firft  principle  is 
not  known  to  exift  ;  nay,  it  is  poflible  to  make  two 
cyphers,  each  of  which  fliall  give  a  meaning  to  the  let- 
ter. Inilances  of  this  are  to  be  feen  in  treacifcs  on 
the  art  of  decyphering;  and  there  has  been  lately  dif- 
covered  a  national  charadler  (the  o^am  dilcovered  in 
Ireland)  which  lias  this  property. 

We  conclude  our  criticifmon  hypothetical  explana- 
tions with  this  obfervation,  that  itfs  impoJfibU  that 
they  can  give  any  addition  of  knowledge,  in  every 
hypothefis  we  thrufl  in  an  intermediate  event  Ijetween 
the  phenomenon  and  fome  general  law;  and  this  event 
is  not  feen,  but  fuppofed.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
true  maxims  of  philofophical  inveftigation,  we  give  no 
explanation  ;  for  we  are  not  by  this  means  enabled  to 
aflign  the  general  law  in  which  this  particular  pheno- 
menon is  included  :  nay,  the  hypothefis  makes  no  ad- 
dition to  our  lift  of  general  laws  ;  fqr  our  hypothefes 
muft  be  fele61ed,  in  order  to  tally  with  nil  the  pheno- 
mena. The  hypothefis  therefore  is  underftood  only 
by  arid  in  the  phenomena  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  made 
more  general  than  the  phenomena  themfelves.  The 
hypothefis  gives  no  generalifation  of  fafts.  Its  very 
application  is  founded  on  a  great  coincidence  of  faAs  ; 
and  the  hypothetical  faft  is  thruft  in  between  two 
which  we  really  obferve  to  be  united  by  nature.  The 
applicability  therefore  of  the  hypothefis  is  not  more 
8  extenfive 


(n)  It  has  often  been  matter  of  amufement  to  us  to  examine  the  hypothetical  theories  of  ingenious  men, 
and  to  obferve  the  power  of  nature  even  when  we  are  tranfgreffing  her  commands^  Naturam  expel/at  furca,  tamen 
vfque  reveriitur.  The  hypothefis  of  an  ingenious  man  is  framed  in  perfefl  conformity  to  nature's  diftates  : 
for  you  will  find  that  the  hypothetical  caufe  is  touched  and  retouched,  like  the  firrt  fitting  of  a  picture,  till 
it  is  made  to  refemble  the  phenomena,  and  the  caufe  is  ftill  inferred,  nay  explained,  in  fpite  of  all  his  inge- 
nuity, from  the  phenomenon  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  defiring  the  fpeftators  to  pay  him  his  due  praife,  by  fay- 
ing that  the  pifture  is  like  the  man,  he  infifts  that  they  fiiall  fay,  what  gives  him  no  credit,  that  the  man 
is  like  the  pi<J^ure.  But,  alas!  this  is  fcldom  the  cafe  :  The  picture  is  generally  an  anamorphofis,  unlike  any 
thing  extant  in  nature,  and  having  parts  totally  incongruous.  We  have  feen  fuch  piflures,  where  a  wood  is 
ftanding  on  the  fea,  and  an  eye  is  on  the  end  of  an  elephant's  trunk  ;  and  yet  when  this  was  viewed  througU 
a  proper  glafs,  the  wood  became  an  eyebrow  to  the  eye,  and  the  probofcis  was  a  very  pretty  ringlet  of  hairw 
We  beg  indulgence  for  this  piece  of  levity,  becaufe  it  is  a  moft  appofite  illuftration  of  a  hypothetical  theory. 
The  refemblance  between  the  principle  and  phenomenon  is  true  only  in  detached  unconnefted  fcraps,  and 
the  principle  itfelf  is  an  incongruous  patchwork.  But  by  a  perverfion  of  the  rules  of  logic,  all  thefe  incon" 
Mencieg  arc  put  out  of  view,  and  the  explanation  is  fonacthing  like  the  phenomenon. 
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€Xtcnfive  than  the  fimihinty  of  fafts  which  we  obfcrve, 
and  the  hypothetical  law  is  not  more  general  than  the 
'  obferved  law.  Let  us  then  throw  away  eatirely  the 
hypothetical  law,  and  infert  the  obferved  one  in  our 
lift  of  general  laws  :  it  will  be  in  different  language 
from  the  hypothetical  law,  but  it  will  exprefs  the  fame 
fafts  in  nature. 

It  is  in  experimental  philofophy  aIon6  that  hypo- 
thefes  can  have  any  ju(l  claim^to  admilTion  ;  and  here 
they  are  not  admitted  as  explanations,  but  as  conjec- 
ture;? ferving  to  direA  our  line  of  experiments. 

EfFefts  only  appear  ;  and  by  their  appearance,  and 
the  previous  information  of  experience,  caufes  are  im- 
mediately afcertained  by  the  perfeft  fimilarity  of  the 
whole  train  of  events  to  other  trains  formerly  obferved: 
Or  they  are  fuggefted  by  more  imperfeft  rcfemblances 
of  the  phenomena;  and  thcfe  fuggellions  are  made  with 
ftronger  or  fainter  evidence,  according  as  the  refem- 
blance  is  more  or  lefs  perfeft.  Thefe  fuggeftions  do 
not  amount  to  a  confidential  inference,  and  only  raife 
a  conjefture.  Wifhing  to  verify  or  overturn  this  con 
jcfture,  we  have  rccourfe  to  experiment ;  and  we  put 
the  ful^jeA  under  confidcration  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that 
we  can  fay  what  will  be  the  effeft  of  the  conjeftural 
caufe  if  real.  If  this  tallies  with  the  appearance,  our 
corjefture  has  more  probability  of  truth,  and  we  vary 
the  fituation,  which  will  produce  anew  fet  of  effe£l:8  of 
the  conjeAurcd  caufe,  and  fo  on.  It  is  evident  that 
the  probability  of  our  conjefture  will  increafe  with  the 
increafe  of  the  conformity  of  the  legitimate  effedls  of 
the  fuppofed  caufe  with  the  phenomena,  and  that  it 
will  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  one  difagreement.  In 
this  way  conjedtures  have  their  great  ufe,  and  are  the 
ordinary  means  by  which  experimental  philofophy  is 
itnprovcd.  But  conjedlural  fyftems  are  worfe  than  non- 
fcnfe,  filling  the  mind  vsrith  fa'.fe  notions  of  nature,  and 
generally  leading  us  into  a  courfe  of  improper  conduA 
when  they  become  principles  of  aftion.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  abettors  of  hypothetical  fy- 
fteras  therefclves,  when  employed  in  overturning  thofe 
©f  their  predeccffors,  and  eltabliHiing  their  own  :  wit- 
nefs  the  fucceffive  maintainers  of  the  many  hypotheti- 
cal fyRems  in  medicine,  whicli  have  had  their  fhort- 
lived  courfe  within  thefe  two  lad  centuries. 

Let  every  perfon  therefore  who  calls  himfelf  a  phi- 
lofopher  refolutely  determine  to  rejeft  all  temptations 
to  this  kind  of  fyftem-making,  and  let  him  never  con- 
fider  any  compofuion  of  this  kind  as  any  thing  better 
than  the  amufement  of  an  idle  hour. 

After  thefe  obfervations,  it  cannot  require  much 
difcuflion  to  mark  the  mode  of  procedure  which  will 
infure  progrefs  in  all  philcfophical  inveftigations. 

The  fphere  of  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  very  limi- 
ted ;  and  we  muft  be  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of 
our  intclkftual  attainments  to  our  rational  powers, 
and  it  muft  be  deduftive.  In  the  fpontaneous  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  feldom 
happens  that  the  energy  of  that  natural  power,  which 
is  the  principle  of  explanation,  is  fo  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  phenomenon  that  we  fee  the  connec- 
tion nt  once.  Its  exertions  are  frequently  concealed, 
and  in  all  cafes  modified,  by  the  joint  exertions  of 
other  natural  poAvtrs:  the  particular  exertion  of  each 
muft  be  confidered  apart,  and  their  mutual  connec- 
tion traced  out.    It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
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difcover  the  perhaps  long  tralii  of  IntermedLlc  opera- 
tiohs,  and  alfo  fee  in  what  manner  and  degree  the  real 
principle  of  explanation  concurs  in  the  oftcnfible  pro- 
cefs  of  nature. 

In  all  fuch  cafes  it  is  evident  that  our  invtftigatlon 
(and  inveftigation  it  moft  ftriftly  is)  muft  proceed  by 
fteps,  conduced  by  the  fuie  hand  of  logical  method. 
To  take  an  inftance  from  the  material  world,  let  U3 
liften  to  Gahleo  while  he  is  teaching  his  friends  the 
caufe  of  the  rife  of  water  in  a  pump.    He  fays  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  air.    This  is  his  prin- 
ciple; and  he  announces  it  in  all  its  extent.    All  mat- 
ter, fays  he,  i»  heavy,  and  in  particular  air  is  heavy. 
He  then  points  out  the  conneilion  of  this  general 
principle  with  the  phenomenon. 
Air  being  heavy,  it  muft  be  fup- 
ported:  rt  muft  lie  and  prefs  on 
what  fupports  it :  it  muft  prefs 
on  the  furface  AB  of  the  water 
in  the  ciftern  fuirounding  the 
pipe  CD  of  the  pump;  and  alfo 
on  the  water  C  within  this  pipe. 
He  then  takes  notice  of  another 
general  principle  which  exerts 
its  fubordinate  influence  in  this 
procefs.    Water  is  a  fluid ;  a 
fluid  is  a  body  whofe  parts  yield 
to  the  fmalleft  imprellion  ;  and, 
by  yielding,  are  eafily  moved  a- 
mong  themfelves :  and  no  little 
parcel  of  the  fluid  can  remain  at 
reft  unlefs  it  be  equally  preflTed 
in  every  direAion,  but  will  re- 
cede from  that  fide  where  it  fu- 
ftains  the  grc-.iteft  prelfure.  In 
confequence   of   this  fluidity, 
knoivn  to  be  a  property  of  wa- 
ter, if  any  part  of  it  is  prefTed, 
the  prefl'urc  is  propagated  thro' 
the  whole;  and  if  not  rtfi.ledon 
every  fide,  the  water  will  move 
to  that  fide  where  the  propaga- 
ted prefigure  is  not  refifted.  All 
thefe  fubordinate  or  collateral 
propofitions  are  fuppofed  to  be 
previoufly  demonftrated  or  al- 
lowed.   Water  therefore  muft 
yield  to  the  prefl'urc  of  the  air 
unlefs  preffed  by  it  on  every  fide, 
and  muft  move   to  that  fide 
where  it  is  not  with  held  by 
fome  oppnfite  preffure.  He  then 
proceeds  to  fliow,  from  the  ftrudlure  of  the  pump,  that 
there  is  no  oppnfing  prefl'urc  on  ihe  water  in  the  infide 
of  the  pump.  "For (fays  he)  fuppofe  the  pifton  thruft 
down  till  it  touches  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe  ;  fuppofe  the  pifton  now   Irawn  up  by  a  power 
fufficient  to  lift  it,  and  all  the  air  incumbent  on  it  ; 
and  fuppofe  it  drawn  up  a  foot  or  a  fathom — there 
remains  nothing  now  (fays  he)  that  I  know  of,  to 
prefs  on  the  furface  of  the  water.    In  fliort  (fays  he), 
gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  -.  ater  in  the 
pump  is  in  the  fame  fituation  that  it  would  be  in  were 
there  no  air  at  all,  but  wacer  poured  into  the  ciftern  to 
ft  height  AF  i  fucb,  that  the  column  of  water  F  ABG 
4  F  a  preffes 
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View  of  preffcs  on  the  fni  fnce  AB  as  much  as  the  air  does. 

Now  in  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water  at  C  is 
°  "  ^^'prefFed  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
cohimn  of  water,  having  the  fedtion  of  the  pipe  for  its 
bafe  and  CH  for  its  height.  The  water  below  C 
therefore  will  be  preficd  up  into  the  pipe  CD,  and  will 
rife  to  G,  fo  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  external 
water  FG  ;  that  is,  it  will  rife  to  H.  This  is  a  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  the  weight  «nd  preffurc  of  the 
incumbent  column  FABG,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  cidcrn.  Confequences  perfeftly  fimilar  niuft 
neccHarily  follow  from  the  weight  and  prefTure  of  the 
air  ;  and  therefore  on  drawing  up  the  piflon  from  the 
furjface  C  of  the  water,  with  which  it  was  in  contaft, 
the  water  muft  follow  it  till  it  attain  that  height  which 
will  make  its  own  weight  a  balance  for  the  preffurc  of 
the  circumambient  air.  Accordingly,  geutlemen,  the 
Italian  plumbers  inform  me,  that  a  pump  will  not  raife 
water  quite  fifty  palms  ;  and  from  their  information  X 
conclude,  that  a  pillar  of  water  filty  palms  high  is 
fomewhat  heavier  than  a  pillar  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe, 
and  reathin9[  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere." 

Thus  is  the  phenomenon  txpLiined.    The  rife  of 
theticmc-  the  water  in  the  pump  is  Ihown  to  be  a  particular  cafe 
*hod.        of  tliC  general  faft  in  hydroSatics,  that  fluids  in  com- 
municating vefleis  will  Hand  at  heights  which  are  in- 
verfely  as  their  denfitieg,  or  that  columns  of  tqual 
weights  are  in  tquilibrio. 

This  way  of  proceeding  is  called  arguing-  a  priori, 
the  fynthctic  method.  It  is  founded  on  jull  princi- 
ples ;  and  the  great  progiefs  which  we  have  ma/le  in 
the  mathematical  fciences  by  this  mode  of  reafoning 
fhows  to  what  length  it  may  be  carried  with  irrcfift- 
Jble  evidence.  It  has  long  been  confidered  as  the  on- 
ly inlet  to  true  knowledge  ;  and  nothing  was  al'lowfd 
to  be  known  with  certainty  which  could  not  be  de- 
monftrated  in  this  way  to  be  true.  Accordingly  lo- 
jric,  or  the  art  of  reafoning,  which  wasalfo  called  the 
;irt  of  difcoverlng  truth,  was  nothing  but  a  fet  of  rules 
for  fucctfsfully  conducing  this  mode  of  argument. 

iJnder  the  diredion  of  this  infallible  guide,  it  is  not 
furtly  unreafonable  to  ejipetS  that  philofophy  has  made 
fure  progrefs  towards  perfeftion ;  and  as  we  know  that 
the  brightefl  genlufes  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  were 
for  ages  folely  occupied  in  philofophical  refearches  in 
every  path  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  equally  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  the  progrefs  has  not  only  been 
fure  but  great.  We  have  feen  that  the  exjilanation  of 
an  apptarance  in  naturae  is  nothing  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  it  into  that  general  clafs  in  which  it  is  com- 
prehended. The  clafs  has  its  diftinguifliing  mark, 
which,  when  it  is  found  in  the  phenbmenon  under  con- 
fideration,  fixes  it  in  its  clafs,  there  to  remain  for  ever 
an  addition  to  our  ftock  of  knowledge.  Nothing  can 
be  loll  any  other  way  but  by  forgetting  it;  and  the 
doftrines  of  philofophers  mull  be  ftable  like  the  laws 
of  nature. 

We  have  feen,  however,  that  the  very  reverfe  of  all 
this  is  the  cafe  ;  that  philofophy  has  but  very  lately 
emerged  from  worfe  than  total  darknefs  and  ignorance; 
that  what  paffed  under  the  name  of  philofophy  was 
nothing  but  fyftems  of  errors  (if  fyftenjs  they  could 
cF.lled  ),  which  were  termed  doctrines,  delivered  with 
the  moft  impofing  apparatus  of  logical  demonftration, 
but  belied  io  alinoll  every  inftance  by  c^rience,  and 
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affording  us  no  affiftance  in  the  appHoati'on  of  the  View 
powers  of  nature  to  the  purpofes  of  life.  Nor  will  this  ^^^y^'^f' 
excite  much  wonder  in  the  mind  of  the  enlightened  " 
reader  of  the  prefect  day,  who  reflefts  on  the  ufe  that 
in  this  dialectic  procefs  was  made  of  the  categories^  and 
the  method  in  which  thofe  categories  were  formed. 
From  firft  principles  fo  vague  in  themfelvcs,  and  fo 
gratuitoufly  afTumed,  ingenious  men  might  deduce  ma- 
ny different  conclufifius  all  equally  erroneous:  and  that 
this  was  aftually  done,  no  furer  evidence  can  be  given, 
than  that  hardly  a  lifetime  elapfed  in  which  the  whole 
fyftem  of  doftrines  which  had  captivated  the  minds 
of  the  moft  penetrating,  have  been  oftener  than  once 
exploded  and  overturned  by  another  fyllem,  which 
flourilhcd  for  a  while,  and  then  was  fupplanted  by  a 
third  which  fharcd  the  fame  fate.  Here  was  an  infal- 
lible proof  of  their  error,  for  inftability  is  incompatible 
with  truth. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  in 
thofe  branches  of  ftudy  at  lead  which  contemplate  the 
philofophical  relations  of  the  material  world,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  in  mechanical  philofophy,  ia  chemiflry,  in  phy- 
fiology,  in  medicine,  in  agriculture.  It  is  alfo  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  the  ccurfe  of  Icfs  than  two  cen- 
turies back  we  have  acquired  much  knowledge  on  thefe 
very  fuhjecls,  call  it  philofophy,  or  by  what  name 
y(ju  will,  fo  much  more  conform;ibIe  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  that  the  dcdudlions  matle  from  it 
by  the  fame  rules  of  the  fynthetic  method  are  more 
conformable  to  fatl,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  di- 
reft  our  condud  and  improve  our  powers.  It  is  alfo 
certain  that  thefe  bodies  of  do6trinc  which  go  by  the 
name  of  philofophical  fyftems,  have  much  more  ftabili- 
ty  than  in  ancient  times  ;  and  though  foreetimes  in 
part-  fuperfeded,  are  feldom  or  never  wholly  explo- 
ded. 

This  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  equ?.l  confi- 
dence with  Tcfped  to  thofe  fpeculations  which  h:ive 
our  intelledl  or  propenfities  for  their  objeft :  and  we 
have  not  perhaps  attained  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  hu- 
man nature  as  will  bear  comparifon  with  the  original  ; 
nor  will  the  legitimate  dedudlions  from  fuch  doftrinea 
be  of  much  more  fervice  to  us  for  direfting  our  conduft 
than  thofe  of  ancient  times  :  and  while  we  obferve- 
this  difference  between  thefe  two  general  claffes  of 
fpeculations,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  conjoined  with 
a  difference  in  the  manner  of  conduding  the  ftudy.. 
We  have  proceeded  in  the  old  Arlftotelian  method 
when  Inveftigating  the  nature  of  mind  ;  liut  we  fee 
the  material  philofophers  running  about,  paffing  much 
of  their  time  away  from  books  in  the  fhop  of  the  ar- 
tifan,  or  in  the  open  fields  engaged  in  obfcrvation,  la- 
bouring with  their  hands,  and  Lufy  with  experiments. 
But  the  fpeculatift  on  the  intelleft  and  the  adlive  powers, 
of  the  human  foul  feems  unwilling  to  be  indebted  to 
any  thing  but  his  own  ingenuity,  and  his  labouis  are 
confined  to  the  clofet.  In  the  firft  clafs,  we  have  met  « 
with  fomething  like  fuccefs,  and  we  have  improved  ^ 
many  arts:  in  the  other,  it  is  to  be  fe^ired  that  we  No  in 
are  not  much  wifcr,  or  better,  or  happier,  for  all  our  truth, 
philofophic  attainments. 

Here,  therefore,  muft  furcly  have  been  fome  great, 
fome  fatal  miftake.    There  has  indeed  been  a  material 
defeft  in  our  mode  of  procedure,  in  the  employment  of 
this  method  of  reafoning  as  an  Inlet  to  truth.  The 
7  fA^i 
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f  hSt  ifi,  th&t  philofophera  have  totalljr  miftaken  the 
road  of  difcovery,  and  have  pretended  to  fet  out  in 
their  invcftigation  from  the  very  point  where  this  jour- 
ney fhould  have  terminated. 

The  Ariftotelian  logic,  the  fyllog'Iflic  art,  that  art 
fo  much  boatted  of  as  the  only  inkt  to  true  know- 
ledge, the  onty  means  of  difcovery,  is  in  direft  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  nature,  by  which  we 
every  day,  and  in  every  adion  of  our  lives,  acquire 
knowledge  and  difcover  truth.    It  is  not  the  art  of 
difcovering  truth,  it  ia  the  art  of  communicating 
om- knowledge,  and  of  deteding  error  :  it  is  nothing^  more 
than  the  application  of  this  maxim,  "  whatever  is  true 
of  a  whole  clafs  of  objefts,  is  true  of  each  individual 
of  that  clafs."    This  is  not  a  juft  account  of  the  art 
of  difcoverin^  truth,  nor  is  it  a  complete  account^  of 
the  art  of^reafoning.    Reafoning  is  the  producing 
belief;  and  'whatever  mode  of  argumentation  invariably 
and  irrefiftibly  produces  belief,  is  reafonini^.  The 
ancient  logic  fuppofes  that  all  the  firft  principles  are 
already  known,  r.nd  that  nothing  is  wanted  but  the 
application  of  them  to  particular  fads.   But  were  this 
true,  the  application  of  them,  as  we  have  already  oh- 
fcrved,  can  hardly  be  called  a  difcovery :  but  it  is  not 
true  ;  and  the  fa6l  is,  that  the  firft  principles  are  ge- 
nerally tlie  chief  objeftsof  ourrefearch,  and  that  they 
have  come  into  view  only  now  and  then  as  it  were  by 
accident,  and  never  by  the  labour  of  the  logician.  He 
indeed  can  tell  us  whether  we  have  been  miftaken  ;  for 
if  our  general  principle  be  true,  it  muft  infiuence  every 
particular  cafe.    If,  therefore,  it  be  falfe  in  any  one  of 
thefe,  it  is  not  a  true  principle.    And  it  is  here  that 
v  e  difcover  the  fource  of  that  fluftuation  which  is  fo 
iBuch  complained  of  in  philcfophy.    The  authors  of 
fyftems  give  a  fet  of  confecutive  propofitions  logically 
deduced  from  a  firft  principle,  which  has  been  haftiiy 
adopted,  and  has  no  foundation  in  nature.   This  does 
not  hinder  the  amufement  of  framing  a  fyftem  from 
it,  nor  this  fyftem  from  pleafmg  by  its  fymmetry  ; 
and  it  uUts  a  run  :  but  when  fome  officious  follower 
thinks  of  making  fome  ufe  of  it>  which  requires  the 
comparifon  with  experience  and  obfervation,  they  are 
found  totally  unlike,  and  the  whole  fabric  muft  be 
abandoned  as  unfound  :  and  thus  the  fucceffive  fyftems 
were  continually  puftiing  out  their  predeceffors,  and 
prefently  met  with  the  fame  treatment. 

How  was  this  to  be  remedied  ?  The  ratiocination 
was  feldom  egregioufly  wrong  ;  the  fyllogiftic  art 
had  ere  now  attained  a  degree  of  perfedlion  which  left 
little  room  for  improvement,  and  was  fo  familiarly 
iinderftood  by  the  philofophical  praftitioners,  that 
they  feldom  committed  any  great  blunders.  Muft 
we  examine  the  firft  prlnciplea  i*  This  was  a  talk  quite 
new  in  fcience;  end  there  were  hardly  any  rules  in  the 
received  fyftems  of  logic  to  dired  us  to  the  fuccefsful 
performance  of  it.  Ariftotle,  the  fagacious  inventor 
of  thofe  rules,  had  not  totally  omitted  it;  but  in  the 
fervour  of  philofophic  fpeculation  he  had  made  little 
ufe  of  them.  His  fertile  genius  never  was  at  a  lofa 
for  firft  principles,  which  anfwered  the  purpofc  of  ver- 
bal difquifition  without  much  rifle  of  being  belied  on 
account  of  its  diffimilitude  to  nature  ;  for  there  was 
frequently  no  prototype  with  which  his  fyftematic  doc- 
trine could  be  compared.    Hie  enthufiaftic  foU^ers 
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found  abundant  amufement  In  following  his  example  ;  ^^^J^^ 
and  philofophy,  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  men  ac- pj^.j^|.^p,jy.^ 

quainted  with  the  world,  converfant  in  the  great  boo<c  

of  nature,  was  now  confined  almoft  entirely  to  reclufe 
monkp,  equally  ignorant  of  men  and  of  things.  But 
curiofity  was  awakened,  and  the  men  of  genius  were 
fretted  as  well  as  difgufted  with  the  difquifitions  of 
the  fchools,  which  one  moment  raifed  expcdations  by 
the  fymmetry  of  compofition,  and  the  next  moment 
blafted  them  by  their  inconfiftency  with  experience. 

They  faw  that  the  beft  way  was  to  begin  Je  novo, 
to  throw  away  the  firft  principles  altogether,  without 
exception  or  examination,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
new  ones,  which  fhould  ftand  the  teft  of  logic ;  that 
is,  fhould  in  every  cafe  be  agreeable  to  fad. 

Philofophers  began  to  reflcd,  that  under  the  unno-The  me- 
ticed  tuition  of  kind  nature  we  have  acquired  much  Jod  of  in- 
ufeful  knowledge..  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  ^^^.^[^J 
that  her  method  Is  the  moft  proper  for  acquiring nature... 
knowledge,  and  that  by  imitating  her  manner  we 
fhall  have  the  like  fuccefs.    We  are  too  apt  to  flight 
the  occupations  of  children,  whom  we  may  obferve 
continually  bufy  turning  every  thing  over  and  over, 
putting  them  int©  every  fitnation,  and  at  every  di- 
ftance.    We  excufe  it,  faying  that  it  is  an  innocent 
amufement  ;  but  we  fhould  fay  with  an  ingenious 
philofopher  (Dr  Reid),  that  they  ar^  moft  ferioufly 
and  rationally  employed  :  they  are  acquiring  the  ha^ 
bits  of  obfervation  ;  and  by  merely  indulging  an  unde- 
termined curiofity,  they  are  making  themfelves  ac- 
quainted with  furrounding  objeds  :  they  are  ftruck, 
by  fimihtudes,  and  amufed  with  mere  claffification. 
If  fome  new  efFed  occurs  from  any  of  their  little  playb^ 
they  are  eager  to  repeat  it.    When  a  child  has  for 
the  firft  time  tumbled  a  fpoon  from  the  table,  and  is 
pleafed  with  its  jingling  noifc  on  the  floor,  if  another  , 
lies  within  its  reach,  it  is  fure  to  fhare  the  famc^  fate. 
If  the  child  is  indulged  in  this  diverfion,  it  will  re* 
peat  it  with  a  greedinefs  that  deferves  our  attention* 
The  very  firft  eager  repetition  fhows  a  confidence 
iu  the  conftancy  of  natural  operations,  which  we  caa 
hardly  afcribe  wholly  to  experience  ;  and  its  keenncfs 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  ftiows  the  intereft  which  it- 
takes  in  the  exercife  of  this  moft  ufeful  propenfity. 
It  is  beginning  the  ftudy  of  nature;  and  its  occupation 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  Newton  coniputing  the 
motions  of  the  moon  by  his  fublime  theory,  and 
comparing  his  calculus  with  obfervation.    The  child 
and  the  philofopher  are  equally  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  fimilarity  of  event,  and  are  anxi» 
ou8  that  this  fimilarity  flvall  return.    The  chil.%  it  is 
true,  thinks  not  of  this  ahftrad  ohjed  of  contempld^ 
tion,  but  throws  down  the  fpoon  again  to  have  the 
pleafui-e  of  hearing  it  jingle.    The  philofopher  fu- 
fpeds  that  the  conjundion  of  events  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  general  law  of  nature,  and  tries  an  expe- 
riment where  this  conjundion  recurs.    The  child  Is 
happy,  and  eager  to  enjoy  a  pleafure  which  to  us  ap- 
pears highly  frivolous  ;  but  it  has  the  fame  founda- 
tion with  the  pleafure  of  the  philofopher,  who  re- 
joices in  the  fuccefs  of  his  experiment:  and  the  fad, 
formerly  a  trifle  to  both,  now  acquires  importance.. 
Both  go  on  repeating  the  experiment,  till  the 
ceafes  to  be  a  novtlty\o  either  :  the  child  Is  kmBed-^ 
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tioD  of  k,ind  nature,  who  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  our  lives  makes  the  play  of  her  fcholars  their 
mod  inftruftive  lefTona,  and  has  implanted  in  our  mind 
the  curiofity  and  the  in.!iiftive  propenfity  by  which 
we  are  enal)led  and  difpofed  to  learn  them.  The  ex- 
ercifc  of  this  induftive  principle,  by  which  nature 
prompts  us  to  infer  general  laws  from  ihe  obfervation 
of  particular  faAs,  gives  us  a  fpeciea  of  logic  new  in 
the  fchools,  but  old  as  human,  nature.  It  is  certainly 
a  method  of  difcovery ;  for  by  thefe  'means  general 
principles,  formerly  unknown,  have  come  into  view. 

It  is  a  juft  and  rational  logic;  for  it  is  founded  on, 
and  indeed  is  only  the  habitual  application  of,  this 
maxim,  "  That  whatever  is  true  with  refpcdl  to  every 
individual  of  a  clafs  of  events,  is  true  of  the  whole 
clafs."  This  is  juft  the  inverfe  of  the  maxim  on 
which  the  Ariftotellan  logic  wholly  proceeds,  and 
is  of  equal  authority  in  thi  court  of  reafon.  In  Iced 
the  expreffion  of  the  general  law  is  only  the  abbrevi- 
ated expreflion  of  every  particular  inflance. 

This  new  logic,  therefore,  or  the  logic  of  ind»  5tion, 
muft  not  be  confidered  as  fnhordinate  to  the  old,  or 
founded  on  it.  See  Logic,  Part  III.  chap.  5.  In  faft, 
the  ufe  and  l^itimacy  of  the  Ariftotelian  logic  is 
founded  on  the  induftive, 
All  animals  are  mortal ; 
All  men  are  animals :  therefore 
All  men  are  mortal 
This  is  no  argument  to  any  perfon  who  choofes 
to  deny  the  mort:ility  of  man  :  even  although  he  ac- 
knowledges his  animal  nature,  he  will  deny  the  major 
propofition. 

It  is  bcfide  our  pmpofc  to  fhow,  how  a  point  fo 
general,  fo  congenial  to  m  m,  and  fo  familiar,  remain 
fo  long  unnoticed,  although  the  difquifition  is  cu- 
rious and  fatisfa£lory.  It  was  not  till  within  thefe 
two  centuries  that  the  increaling  demand  for  prac- 
tical knowledge,  particularly  in  the  arts,  made  in- 
quifitive  men  fee  how  ufelefs  and  infufficient  was  the 
Icarnin^f  of  the  fchools  in  any  road  of  inveftigation 
which  was  connefted  with  life  and  bufinefs  ;  and  ob- 
feive,  that  fociety  had  received  ufcful  informition 
chiefly  from  perfons  aftually  engaged  in  the  arts  which 
the  fpcculatilts  were  endeavouring  to  illuArate;  and  that 
this  knowledge  con  filled  chiefly  of  experiments  and 
obfcrvations,  the  only  contributions  which  their  aa- 
thors  could  make  to  fcience. 

The  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  which  points  out 
the  true  method  of  forming  a  body  of  real  and  ufefui 
knowle(!ge,  namely,  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  the  way 
of  defcription,  obfervation,  and  experiment,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  noblcft  prefent  that  fcience  ever  received 

It  may  be  confidered  as  the  grammar  of  nature's  Ian-    only  in  the  acad'emies  of' the  fophifts^and'the  clohi 
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great  eagemefs  in  fearching  for  firft  principles,  will  '"''''"^'^ 
frequently  afcrihe  to  the  operation  of  a  general  prin-  ^T~" 
ciple  events  which  are  merely  accidental.    Hence  the  For  difco- 
popular  belief  in  oraens,  palmiftry,  and  all  kinds  of^'"»"g«'^ 
fortune-telling.  '  "5''al  pi  in 

This  rule  muft  evidently  give  a  new  turn  to  the''^^"' 
whole  track  of  philofophical  inveftigation.  In  order 
to  difcover  firft  principles,  we  muft  make  exteufive 
and  accurate  obfcrvations,  fo  as  to  have  copious  in- 
dudions  of  fafts,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  principle  Inferred  from  them.  Wc 
muft  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena, 
paying  a  minute  attention  to  what  is  going  on  all 
arojjnd  as  ;  and  we  muft  ftudy  nature,  not  fhut  up  in 
our  clofet  drawing  the  pidure  from  our  own  fancy, 
but  In  the  world,  copying  our  lines  from  her  own 
features. 

To  delineate  human  nature,  we  rauft  fee  how  men 
ad.  To  give  the  philofophy  of  the  material  world,  we 
rauft  notice  its  phenomena. 

This  method  of  ftudy ing  nature  has  been  profe- 
cuted  during  thefe  two  laft  centuries  with  great  ea- 
gernefs  and  fuccefs.  Philofophers  have  been  bufy 
in  making  accurate  obfcrvations  of  fafts,  and  copious 
colledlons  of  thc'm.  Men  of  genius  have  difcovered 
points  of  rtfembhince,  from  which  they  have  been  abk 
to  infer  many  general  powers  both,  of  mind  and  body; 
and  refemblances  among  thefe  have  fuggefted  power* 
ftiil  more  general. 

By  thefe  efforts  inveftigation  became  familiar ;  phi- 
lofophers ftudied  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  became  more 
expert  ;  hypotbefes  were  baniflied,  and  nothing  was 
admitted  aa  a  principle  which  was  not  inferred  from 
the  moft  copious  indudion.    Conchihons  from  fuch 
principles  became  every  day  more  conformable  to  ex- 
perience. Miftakes  fometimes  happened  ;  but  recourfe 
being  had  to  more  accurate  obfervation  or  more  copl-  77 
ous  indudion,  the  miftakes  were  correded.    In  the -^-'^ '■e<^<" 
prefent  ftudy  of  nature,  our  fteps  are  more  flow,  and  ^^^["S 
hefitating  and  painful;  our  conclufions  are  more  limit- 
cd  and  modeft,  but  our  difcoverles  are  more  certain 
and  progreflive,  and  the  refults  are  more  apphcable  to 
the  purpofes  of  life.    This  pre-eminence  of  modern 
philofophy  over  the  ancient  is  feen  in  every  path  of 
inquiry.    It  was  firft  remarkable  in  the  fl:u  jy  of  the 
material  world  ;  and  there  it  ftill  continues  to  be  moft 
confpicuous.    But  It  is  no  lefs  to  be  feen  in  the  later 
performances  of  philofophers  in  metaphyfics,  pneuma- 
tology,  and  ethics,  where  the  mode  of  inveftigation 
by  analyfis  and  experiment  has  been  greatly  adopted  ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  it  is  this  jufter  view  of  the  em- 
ployment which  has  reftorcd    philofophers  to  the 
d,  to  fociety.    They  are.  no  longer  to  be  found 


guage,  and  is  a  counter-part  to  the  logic-  of  Ariftotle  ; 
not  exploding  it,  but  making  it  effeftufd. 

As  the  logic  of  Ariftotle  had  Its  rnles,  fo  has  the 
Baconian  or  induftive  ;  and  this  work,  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum Sctentiarum,  contains  them  all.  The  chief  rule, 
and  indeed  the  rule  from  which  all  the  reft  are  but 
derivations,  is,  that  *'  the  induftion  of  particulars  muft 
be  carried  a«  far  aa  the  general  affirmation  which 


of  a  convent,  but  in  the  difcharge  of  public  and  pri- 
vate  duty.  A  philofophic  genius  is  a  genius  for  ob- 
fervation as  well  as  reflection,  and  he  fays,  ffomo/um, 
bumani  a  me  ntiyd  al'ienum  puio. 

After  faying  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the  employ-  Eilima'te  of 
raent,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  it  requires  no  deep  the  philofo  - 
penetration  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  philofophicalphic  cha- 
char^der.  If  there  is  a  propenfity  in  the  human  mind 

which 
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^"^Icw  of  vvlilch  dlftinguifKes  m  from  the  inferior  orders  of  fen- 
Eaco:i's  tient  beings,  without  the  leaft  circumliance  of  inter- 
" lilli" ference,  a  propenfity  which  alone  may  betaken  for  the 
chara6leriftic  of  the  fpecles,  and  of  which  no  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other,  it  is  difintereftcd  intelleftual 
curiofity,  a  love  of  difcovery  fur  its  own  fake,  inde- 
pendent of  all  its  advantages. 

We  think  highly  (and  with  great  juftice  do  we 
think  fo)  of  our  rational  powers  ;  but  we  may  carry 
this  too  far,  as  we  do  every  ground  of  felf-eftimation. 
To  every  man  who  enjoys  the  chearing  thought  of 
living  under  the  care  of  a  wife  Creator,  this  boafted 
prerogative  will  be  viewed  with  more  modeRy  and  dif- 
fidence ;  and  He  has  given  us  evident  marks  of  the 
Ve  fliould  '■^"k  'fi  which  He  eUeems  the  rational  powers  of  man. 
ink  mo-  In  no  cafe  that  is  of  effential  importance,  of  indifpen- 
^tftf)  of    fable  nccefllty,  not  only  to  our  well-being  but  to  our 
bijr  rational  y J, j.y  exiftence,  has  He  left  man  to  the  care  of  his  vea- 
powcrs.      ^^^^  alone  ;  for  in  the  firtl  inftance,  He  has  given  us 
reafon 

Xo  guide  the  helm,  while  paflion  blows  the  gale. 

God  has  not  ttufted  either  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
dividual or  the  continuance  of  the  race  to  man's  no-- 
tions  of  the  importance  of  the  ti  fic,  but  has  committed 
them  to  the  furer  guards  of  hunger  and  of  fexual  de- 
i  fire.  In  like  manner,  He  has  not  left  the  improvement 

I  of  his  Rohleft  work,  the  intelleiSiual  powers  of  the  foul 

r  of  man,  to  his  own  notions  how  important  it  is  to  his 

comfort  that  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
ol)jefts  around  him.  No  :  He  has  committed  this 
fmportance  ^Ifo  to  the  futc  hand  of  curfofity :  and  He  hif3  made 
if  (uir  in-  this  fo  flrong  in  a  few  fuperior  fouls,  whom  He  has 
[tindlive  appointed  to  give  light  and  knowledge  to  the  whole 
f-riiici^  les.  fpe^-jeg^  as  to  abftrad  them  from  all  other  purfuits, 
and  to  engage  them  in  intelle^unl  refearch  with  an 
ardour  which  no  attainment  can  ever  quench,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  inflames  it  the  more  by  every  draught  of 
kiiowledg-e. 

■    ■  But  what  need  words 

To  paint  its  power?   For  this  the  daring  y^)uth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  fondling  arms 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove.    The  penfive  fage, 
Heedlefa  of  fleep,  or  midnight  's  hurtful  vapour, 
Hangs  o'er  the  fickly  taper. — Hence  the  fcorn 
Of  all  famihar  profpefts,  though  beheld 
With  tranfport  once.    Hence  th'  attentive  g.ize 
Of  young  aftonifhment. 

Such  is  the  bounteous  providenct:  of  Heaven, 
In  every  breatt  implanting  the  deixre 
Of  objects  new  and  ftrange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitting  labour  to  attain 
The  facred  flores  that  wait  the  rip'ning  foul 
In  Truth's  exhauftlefs  bofom.  A'lhaifide. 

But  human  life  is  not  a  fituation  of  continual  necef- 
fity  ;  this  would  ill  fuit  the  plans  of  its  Beneficent 
Author :  and  it  is  from  indn^ion  of  phenomena  to- 
tally oppofite  to  this,  and  from  fuch  induftion  alone, 
that  we  have  ever  thought  of  a  wife  (^rtator.  His 
wifdom  appears  only  in  His  beneficence.  Human  life 
is  a  fcene  filled  with  enjoyment ;  and  the  foul  of  man 
18  ftored  with  propenfitics  and  powers  which  h^ive.  plea- 
Jurct  in  direS  termsy  for  their  objcft.    Another  ftriking 
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diflinftion  of  our  nature  is  :i  continual  di/jiofition  to  View  of 
refinement,  of  which  few  traces  ?.re  to  be  found  in  thcpj??';?^^ 
aftions  of  other  animals.    There  is  hardly  a  gift  of  * 
nature  fo  grateful  in  itfelf  as  to  pleafe  the  freakilTi  Si 
mind  of  man  till  he  has  moulded  it  to  his  fancy.  NotOurdifpo- 
contented  with  food,  with  raiment,  and  with  ^^^^^■''^"wi^^n^ 
he  muft  have  nice  cookery,  ornamental  drefs,  end  elc-^^ 
gant  houfes.    He  hunts  when  he  is  not  hungry,  and 
he  refines  fcxual  appetite  into  a  rpofl;  elegant  paflion. 
In  like  manner  he  has  improved  this  anxious  dtfire  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  objedts  around  him,  fo  as  to  derive 
from  them  the  m.eans  of  fubfiftence  and  comfort,  into 
the  mofb  elegant  ?nd  pleating  of  all  gratifications,  the 
accumulation  of  intelleftual  knowledge,  independent 
of  all  confideration  of  its  advantages.    And  as  every 
man  has  a  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  pleafures  aa 
he  can  attain  witliout  injuring  his  neighbour  ;  fo  it  ig 
allowable  to  fuch  as  have  got  the  means  of  intellectual 
improvement,  without  relinquiihing  the  indifpcnfible 
focial  duties,  to  ptifn  this  advantage  ss  far  as  it  will  go  : 
and,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  it  has  been  ccnfidered 
as  forming  the,  greateft  diflindtion  between  men  of  e::fy 
fortune  and  the  poor,  who  mud  earn  their  fubfiltence 
by  the  fvveat  of  their  brow.    The  plebeian  muft  learn 
to  woik,  the  gentleman  muft  learn  to  think  ;  p.nd  no- 
thing can  be  a  furer  mark  of  a  groveling  foul  than  for 
a  m.an  of  fortune  to  have  an  uncultivated  mind.  8x 
Let  us  then  chtri fa  to  the  utmoft  this  diftinguifhing  Ought  to 

propenfity  of  the  human  fout :  but  let  us  do  even  this^t  chenfli- 
1  ,       1  -1  r    1  T  1  •         •        -    •  1    ed  as  far  as- 

like  philofophcis.    JLet  us  cultivate  it  as  it  is  ;  as  the,t  isfubfer- 

h.indmaid  to  the  arts  and  duties  of  life;  as  the  guide  vient  to  th*- 
to  fomethlng  yet  more  excellent.  A  charaAer  is  not  to*^"'''^*®* 
be  elllmated  from  what  the  perfon  knows,  but  from^'^^* 
what  he  can  perform.  The  accumulation  of  intcUedlual 
knowledge  is  too  apt  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite 
for  it ;  and  the  man  habituated  to  fpeculation  is,  like 
the  mifer,  too  apt  to  place  that  pleafure-in  the  mere 
pojeffion,  which  he  ought  to  look  for  only  or  chiefly  in 
the  judicious  ufe  of  his  favourite  objeft.  Like  the 
mifer,  too,  his  habits  of  hoarding  up  generally  unfit 
him  for  the  very  enjoyment  which  at  fetting  out  he 
propofed  to  himfelf  Seldom  do  we  find  the  man,, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  fcientific  purfuits  for  their 
own  fake,  poffefied  of  that  fuperiority  of  mind  which 
the  avftive  emplcy  to  good  purpofe  in  limes  of  perplexi- 
ty ;  and  much  feldomer  do  we  find  him  polfefled  of 
that  promptitude  of  apprehenfion,  and  that  decifion  of 
purpofe,  which  are  neceffary  for  paflihg  through  the 
difficult  fcenes  of  human  life. 

But  we  may  ufe  the  good  things  of  this  life  without 
abufing  them  ;  and  by  moderation  here,  as  in  all  other 
purfuits,  derive  thofe  folid  advantages  which  philofo- 
phy  is  able  to  beftow.  And  thefe  advantages  are  great. 
To  enumerate  and  defcribe  them  would  be  to  write  a 
great  volume.  We  may  juft  take  notice  of  one,  which 
is  an  obvious  confequence  of  that  ftri£l  and  fimple 
view  which  we  have  given  of  the  fubjedl;  and  this  is,  gj 
a  modeft  opinion  of  our  attainments.    Appearances  Limits  o? 
are  all  that  we  know  ;  caufes  are  for  ever  hitl  from  our 
view  ;  the  powers  of  our  nature  do  not  lead  us  fo  far.'^'^''^' 
Let  us  therefore,  without  hefitation,  relinquifh  all 
purfuits  which  have  fuch  things  as  ultimate  principles 
for  oljeSs  of  examination.    Let  us  attend  to  the  fubor- 
dinationa  ©f  things  which  it  is  our  great  bufinefs  to 

explore. 
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explore.  Atnonpj  thefe  there  Is  fuch  a  fubordination 
as  that  of  means  to  ends,  and  of  inftruments  to  an 
operation.  '  All  will  acknowlec^ge  the  abfaidity  of  the 
projeft  of 'viewing  light  with  a  roicrofcope.  It  is 
equally  abfurd  for  us  to  examine  the  nature  of  know, 
ledge,  of  truth,  of  infinite  wifdom,  by  our  intelleftual 
j)ower8.  We  have  a  wide  field  of  acceffible  knowledge 
in  the  works  of  God  ;  and  one  of  the  grcatefl  advan- 
tages, and  of  the  raoft  fublime  pleafures,  which  we 
can  derive  from  the  contemplation,  is  the  view  which 
a  judicious  phiiofophical  refearch  will  moft  infallibly 
give  us  of  a  world,  not  confiding  of  a  number  of  de- 
tached objects,  cennefted  only  by  the  fleeting  tie  of 
coexiftence,  but  an  univerfey  a  fyjlem  of  beings,  all 
connefted  together  by  caufation,  with  innumerable  de- 
grees of  fubordination  and  fubferviency,  and  all  co- 
operating in  the  piodufticn  of  one  great  and  glorious 
purpofe.  The  heart  which  has  but  a  fpark  of  fenfibi- 
lity  muft  be  warmed  by  fuch  a  prof})edl,  muft  be 
jileafed  to  find  itfeif  an  important  part  of  this  ftupen- 
t]ous  machine;  and  cannot  but  ac'ore  the  incompre- 
henfible  Artiil  who  contrived,  created,  andiiireds  the 
whole.  Let  us  not  liften,  then,  to  the  timid  admoni- 
tions of  theological  ignorance,  which  fhrinks  with  fu- 
perftitious  horror  from  the  thoughts  of  accounting  for 
eveiy  thing  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  confiders 
thefe  attempts  as  an  approach  to  atheifm..  Phiiofo- 
phical difquifition  will,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  thefe 
general  laws  of  the  uriiverfe,  that  wonderful  concate- 
nation and  adjuftment  of  every  thing  both  material 
and  intelleftual,  as  the  moft  ftriking  inftance  of  incom- 
prehenfiijle  wifdom ;  which,  by  means  fo  few  and  fo 
limple,  can  produce  efFefts  which  by  their  grandeur 
dazzle  our  inaaginatlon,  and  by  their  multiplicity  elude 


all  pofQbillty  of  enumeration.    Of  all  the  obrtacles  Viewf* 
which  the  weaknefe,  the  foUy,  or  the  finful  vanity  of  ,  J^-i*^""'' 
men,  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  theologian,  there 
is  none  fo  fatul,  fo  hoftile  to  all  his  endeavours,  as  a 
cold  and  comlortlefs  fyftem  of  materialifm,  which  the 
reafoning  pride  of  man  firft  engendered,  which  made 
a  figure  among  a  few  fpeculatifts  in  the  lift  century,  but 
was  foon  forgotten  by  the  philofophers  really  bufy 
with  the  obfervation  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 
It  has  of  late  reared  up  its  head,  being  now  cherifhed 
by  all  who  wifti  to  get  rid  of  the  flings  of  remorfe,  as 
the  only  opinion  comp-itible  with  the  peace  of  the  li- 
centious and  the  fenfual :  for'  we  may  fay  to  them  as 
Plenry  IV.  faid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "  Thy  wifh 
was,  father  Harry,  to  that  thought."    In  vain  will 
the  divint  attempt  to  lay  this  devil  with  the  metaphy- 
fical  exorcifras  of  the  fchools  ;  it  is  phiiofophy  alone 
thac  can  dttcSi  the  cheat.    Phiiofophy  fingles  out 
the  charafteriftic  phenomena  which  diftinguifh  every 
fubftance  ;  and  phiiofophy  never  will  hefitate  in  faying 
that  there  is  a  fet  of  phenomena  which  charadlerife 
mind  and  another  which  charaderife  body,  and  that 
thefe  are  toto  cash  different.    Continually  appealing  to 
fail,  to  the  phenomena,  for  our  knowledge  of  every 
caufe,   wc  fhall  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
thought,  memory,  volition,  joy,  hope,  are  not  com- 
patibie  attributes  with  bulk,  weight,  elafticity,  fluidity. 
Tuta  fub  ag'uk  Pallas  ;  phiiofophy  will  maintain  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  will  detedl  the  fophif.ns  of 
the  materialifts,  confute  their  arguments  ;  and  (he  alone 
will  rellore  to  the  countenance  of  nature  that  ineffable 
beauty  xaf  which  thofe  would  deprive  her,  who  would 
take  away  the  fupreme  Mind  which  fhinea  from  with- 
in, and  gives  life  and  exprefllon  to  every  feature. 
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Natural  Philosothy.  Stt  Natural  Phiiofophy ^  Phi- 
losophy, and  Physics. 

Experimental  Philosophy.  See  Experimental  Phi' 
'ofopby. 

Moral  Philosophy.  See  Moral  Phiiofophy. 
PHILOSTOIIGIUS,  an  ecclefiaftlcal  hiftorian  of 
the  4th  century,  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  and  wrote 
an  abridgment  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  which  he 
treats  Athanafius  with  fome  feverity.  This  work  con- 
tains many  curious  and  interefting  particulars.  The 
beft  edition  is  that  of  Henry  de  Valois  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  There  is  alfo  attributed'  to  him  a  book  againft 
Porphyry. 

PHILOSTRATUS  (Flavius),  was  an  ancient 
Greek  author.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
Tyanenfis,  and  fome  other  things  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  Eufebius  againft  Hieiocles  calls 
him  an  Athenian,  becaufe  he  taught  at  Athens ;  but 
tlunapius  and  Suldas  always  fpeak  of  him  as  a  Lem- 
nian  :  and  he  hints,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  that  he 
ufed  to  be  at  Lemnos  when  he  was  young.  Pie  fre- 
quented the  fchools  of  the  fophifts  ;  and  he  mentions 
iiis  having  heard  Damlanus  of  Ephefus,  Proclus  Nau- 
cratitas,  and  Hippodromua  of  LarifTa.  This  feems  to 
^rove  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
5:om  193  to  2iz,  when  thofe  fophifts  flourifhed.  He 
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became  known  afterwards  to  Severus's  wife  Julia  Au- 
gufta,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learned  men  whom  this 
philofophic  emprefs  had  continually  about  her.  It  was 
by  her  command  that  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
Tyanenfis,  as  he  relates  himfeif  in  the  fame  place  where 
he  informs  us  of  his  conne6tions  with  that  learned  lady. 
Suidas  and  Hefychius  fay  that  he  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  firft  at  Athens  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Philippua,  who  obtained  the 
empire  in  244. 

Philoftratus's  celebrated  work  is  his  Life  of  Apol- 
lonius;  which  has  erroneoufly  been  attributed  to  Lu- 
cian,  becaufe  it  has  been  printed  with  fome  of  that 
author's  pieces.  Philoftratus  endeavours,  as  Cyril  ob- 
ferves,  to  reprefent  Apollonius  as  a  wonderful  and  ex- 
traordinary perfon  ;  raiher  to  be  admired  and  adored 
as  a  god  than  to  be  confidered  as  a  mere  man.  Hence 
Eunapius,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lives  of  the  Sophiit?, 
fays  tf'.at  the  proper  title  of  that  work/Would  have 
been,  The  Coming  of  a  God  to  Men  ;  and  Hieroclt  s,  in 
his  book  againft  the  Chriftians  which  was  called P/6/7<7/f. 
thesy  and  which  was  refuted  by  Eufebius  in  a  work  flill 
extant,  among  other  things  drew  a  comparifon  between 
Apollonius  and  Jefus  Chrift.  It  has  always  been  fup- 
pofed  that  Philoftratus  compofed  his  work  with  a  view 
to  difcredit  the  miracles  and  doftrines  of  our  Lord, 
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by  fetting  up  other  miracles  and  otKer  do^^rlues  a^i'oft 
therft,  and  this  fuppofition  may  be  true;  but  that  Apol- 
lonius  was  really  an  impoftor  and  magician  may  not  be 
fo  certain.  He  may,  for  what  we  know,  have  been  a 
wife  and  excellent  perfon  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Euftbius,  though  he  had  the  worft  opinion  of  Philo- 
ftratus's  biftory,  fays  nothing  ill  of  ApollGmug.  He 
concluded  that  that  hittory  was  written  to  oppofc  the 
hiftory  of  Jefus;  and  the  ufe  which  the  ancient  infidels 
made  of  it  juftifies  his  opinion  ;  but  he  draws  no  in- 
formation irom  it  with  regard  to  Apollonius.  It 
would  have  been  improper  to  have  done  fo;  fince  the 
fophiftical  and  affedled  ftyle  of  Philoftratus,  the  fources 
from  whence  he  owns  his  materials  to  have  been  drawn, 
and,  above  all,  tlie  abfnrditirR  and  contradiftions  with 
which  he  al)ounds,  plainly  (how  bis  hiftory  to  be  no- 
thing but  a  colleftion  of  fables,  either  invented  or  at 
ieaft  embellifhed  by  himfelf. 

The  works  of  Philoftratus,  however,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  critics  of  the  firft  olafs.  Grsevius  had 
intended  to  have  given  a  cot  reft  edition  of  them,  p.s 
appears  from  the  preface  of  Meric  Cafaubon  to  a  difftr- 
tation  upon  an  intended  edition  of  Homer,  printed  at 
London  in  r5i;8,  8vo.  So  had  Bentley,  who  defigned 
to  add  a  new  Latin  vetfion  of  his  notes  ;  and  Fabricius 
fays  that  he  faw  the  firft  fiieet  of  Bentley's  edition 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  ifipr.  Both  thefe  defigns 
were  dropped.  A  very  exa£t  and  beautiful  edition 
V73S  publifhed  at  length  at  Leipfic,  1709,  in  folio,  by 
Olearius,  profefror  of  the  Greek  snd  Latin  tvingues 
in  that  univerfity  5  who  has  proved  himfelf  perfedlly 
qualified  for  the  work  he  undertook,  and  fhown  all  the 
judgment,  learning,  and  induftry,  that  are  required  in 
an  excellent  editor. 

At  the  end  of  Apollonius's  Life  there  are  95  Letters 
which  go  under  his  name.  They  are  not,  however, 
believed  to  be  his ;  the  ftyle  of  them  being  very  af- 
fefted,  and  like  that  of  a  fophift,  while  they  bear  in 
other  refpefts  all  the  marks  of  a  forgery.  Philoftratus 
fays  that  he  faw  a  colleftion  of  ApoUonius's  Letters 
in  Hadrian's  libVary  at  Antium,  but  had  not  inferted 
them  all  among  tliefe.  They  are  (hort,  and  have  in 
them  little  elfe  than  morri  fentcncfs.  The  Lives  of 
the  Snphifts  cont.'.in  many  things  which  are  to  be  met 
with  nowhere  clfe.  The  Heroics  of  Philoftratus  are 
only  a  dialogue  between  a  vintner  of  Thracian  Cher- 
fontfu=!  and  a  Phoenician,  in  which  the  former  draws 
chan.dlers  of  Homer's  heroes,  and  reprefents  feveral 
thinge  differently  from  that  poet ;  and  this  upon  the 
faith  of  Protefilaus's  ghoft,  v^  ho  had  lately  vifited  his 
farm,  which  was  not  far  from  the  tomb  ot  this  hero. 
Olearius  conjeftures,  with  much  probability,  that  Phi- 
loftr.itus's  defign  in  this  dialogue  was  fecretiy  to  criti- 
ciff  fon>e  things  in  Homer,  which  he  durft  not  do 
openly  on  account  of  the  gre;ic  vencr  ticn  then  paid  to 
him;  and  for  fear  of  the  odium  which  Zoiliis  ■  iid  others 
had  incurred  by  cen luring  him  too  freely.  The 
images  are  cleg  nt  defcriptions  and  illuHrations  of  fome 
ancient  paintinp-d  nnd  other  particulars  relating  to  -le 
fine  arts:  to  which  OleariuH  has  f'.ihj(Mned  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  fome  ftatues  by  Calliftratus  ;  for  the  tame  rea- 
fbn  that  he  fubjoined  £ufehius's  book  againft  Hicro- 
cles  to  the  L.i.t  and  Letters  of  Apollonius,  namely, 
becauie  the  fubje&s  of  thefe  rtfpe<Slive  works  are  re- 
lated to  each  other.    The  laft  piece  is  a  coUeAion  of 
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Philoftratus'e  Letters ;  but  fome  of  thefe,  though  it  i*  Philotii 
not  eafy  to  determine  which,  were  written  by  a  nephew  pjjj^^g^ 
to  our  Phileftratus,  of  the  fame  name,  as  were  alfo  the  ^  '  f 
laft  eighteen  in  the  book  of  images.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  title  runs  not  Pii/c/lrati,  but  Bbilqfi.ralorurn 
qua fuferfunt  omnia. 

There  were  many  perfons  of  the  name  of  Philoftratus 
among  the  ancients  ;  and  there  were  many  other  works 
of  the  Philoftratus  here  recorded,  but  no  others  are 
extant  befides  thofe  we  have  mentioned. 

PHILOTIS,  a  fcrvant  maid  at  Rome,  faved  her 
-countrymen  from  deftru£lion.  After  the  fiege  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates  afTembled  an  army, 
and  marched  againft  the  capital,  demanding  all  the 
wiveg  and  daughters  in  the  city  as  the  only  conditions 
of  peace.  This  demand  aftonifh;  d  the  fenatorn ;  and 
when  they  refufed  to  comply,  Philotis  advifed  them 
to  fend  all  their  female  flaves  difguifed  in  matron's 
clothes,  and  Hie  offered  to  march  herfelf  at  the  head. 
Her  advice  was  followed ;  and  when  the  Fidenates  had 
feafted  Lite  in  the  tvening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated 
and  fallen  afleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  fignal 
for  her  countrymen  to  att  ick  tlic  enemy.  The  whole 
was  fuccefsful ;  tlie  Fuienatcs  were  conquered  ;  and 
the  fenate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  female  drives, 
permitted  them  to  appear  in  the  drefs  of  the  Roman 
matrons. 

PHILOXENUS,  an  ofHcer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilicia  at  the  general  divifion  of  the  provinces. 

 A  fon  of  Ptokmy,  who  was  given  to  Pclopidas 

as  an  hoftage.  A  dyc}.yrami)ic  poet  of  Cvtliera. 

He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Dionyfius  tyrant  of  Sicily 
for  fome  time,  till  he  offtnded  him  by  feducing  one  of 
his  female  fingers.  During  his  confinement  Philoxe- 
nu3  compofed  an  allegorical  poem  called  Cyclopi  ;  in 
which  he  had  delineated  the  character  of  the  tyrant 
under  the  name  ©f  Polyphemus,  and  reprtfented  his 
miftrefs  under  the  name  of  Galataea,  and  himfelf  un- 
der that  of  UlyfTeit.  The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of 
writing  poetry,  and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Phi- 
loxenus  from  his  dungeon  ;  but  the  poet  refufed  t'» 
purchafe  his  liberty  by  faying  things  unworthy  of  him- 
felf, and  applauding  the  wretched  verfes  of  Dfonyfius, 
and  therefore  he  was  fent  to  the  quarries  Being  fet 
at  liberty,  he  fome  time  after  was  afked  his  opinion  at 
a  fcaft  about  fome  verfes  which  Dionyfius  had  juft  re- 
peated, and  which  the  courtiers  had  received  with  the 
greateft  applaufe.  Philoxenus  gave  no  anfwer,  but  he 
ordered  the  guards  that  furrounded  the  tyrant's  tal  le 
to  take  him  back  to  the  quarries.  Dionyfius  waa 
pleafi;d  with  his  pleafantry  and  with  his  firmncfs,  and 
immediately  forgave  him.  Philoxenus  died  at  Ephefus 
about  :^8o  years  before  Chrift. 

PHILTER,  or  Philtre,  (Phllirutn),  in  pharma- 
cy. &c.  a  ftrainer. 

Philter,  is  slfo  ufed  for  a  drug  or  preparntion, 
which  it  is  pretended  will  excite  love.  —  I  he  word  it 
formed  from  the  Greek  f^^t^^,  "  I  love,"  or  ?'Xof, 

lover." 

Philters  are  dlftingiiifhed  into  true  and  fpurious,  and 
were  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  excite  love. 
(See  Love  in  medicine.)  The  fpurious  ?,re  fpelis  or. 
charms,  fuppofed  to  have  an  efFeft  beyond  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  by  fome  magic  virtue  ;  fuch  are  thofe 
faid  to  be  given  by  old  women,  witches,  &c. — The  true 
4  G  philters 
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Phinehas. 


Philyca  philters  arc  thofe  fuppofed  to  work  their  efFeft  by  feme 
natural  and  magnetical  power.  There  are  many  grave 
authors  who  believe  the  reality  of  thefe  philters,  and 
allege  matter  of  fa(ft  in  confirmation  of  their  fentiments: 
among  the  reft,  Van  Hclmont,  who  fays,  that  upon 
holding  a  certain  herb  in  his  hand  for  fome  time,  and 
taking  afterwards  a  little  dog  by  the  foot  with  the  fame 
hand,  the  dog  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
quite  deferted  his  former  mailer;  which  he  pretends  to 
account  for  thus  :  The  heat  communicated  to  the  herb, 
not  coming  alone,  but  animated  by  the  emanations  of 
the  natural  fpirits,  determines  the  herb  towards  the 
man,  and  identifies  it  to  him  :  having  then  received 
this  ferment,  it  attrads  the  fpirit  of  the  other  objeft 
magnetically,  and  gives  it  an  amorous  motion. —  But 
this  is  mere  cant ;  and  all  philters,  whatever  fa£ts  may 
be  alleged,  are  mere  chimeras. 

PHILYCA,  in  botany.  See  PnyMcA. 
PHILYRA  (fab.  hlft.),  was  one  of  the  Oceani- 
dcs,  whom  Saturn  met  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  efcape 
from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed  himfelf  into  a 
horfe,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Philyra,  by  whom  he 
had  a  fon  half  a  man  and  half  a  horfe,  called  Chiron. 
Philyra  was  fo  afhamed  of  giving  biith  to  fuch  a  mon- 
fler,  that  fhe  entreated  the  gods  to  change  her  na- 
ture. She  was  accordingly  metamorphofed  into  a 
tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks. 

PHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  penis, 
in  which  the  prepuce  is  fo  ftrift  or  tenfe,  that  it  can- 
not be  drawn  back  over  the  glans.    See  Surgery. 

PHINEHAS,  or,  as  the  Jews  pronounce  it,PiNCHAS, 
was  the  fon  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfon  of  Aaron.  He  was 
the  third  high  prieft;  of  the  Jews,  and  difcharged  this 
office  from  the  year  of  the  world  2571,  till  towards 
the  year  2590.  He  is  particularly  commended  in 
Scripture  for  the  zeal  he  fhowed  in  vindicating  the 
glory  of  God,  when  the  Midianites  had  fent  their 
daughters  into  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  to  tempt  the  He- 
brews to  fornication  and  idolatry.  For  Zimri  having 
publicly  entered  into  the  tent  of  a  Midianitifli  woman 
named  Cez^z,  Phinehas  arofe  up  from  among  the  people 
(Nunib.  XXV,  7,  &c.),  took  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  en- 
tered after  2^imri  into  that  infamous  place,  and  ftab- 
bed  both  man  and  woman  at  one  blow,  in  thofe  parts 
that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this  criminal  commerce. 
Upon  which  the  plague  or  diftemper  ceafed  with 
which  the  Lord  had  already  begun  to  punilh  the  If- 
raelites.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world^2553. 

Then  the  Lord  faid  to  Mofes,  Phinehas  the  fon  of 
Eleazar  the  high-prieft  has  turned  away  my  wrath 
from  the  children  of  Ifrael,  becaufe  he  has  been  zea- 
lous in  my  caufe,  and  has  hindered  me  from  deftroying 
them  :  wherefore  acquaint  him,  that  I  give  him  my 
covenant  of  peace,  and  the  priefthood  fhall  be  given 
to  his  pofterity  by  a  perpetual  covenant,  becaufe  he 
bas  been  zealous  for  his  God,  and  has  made  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  of  the  children  of  Ifrael.  This 
promife  that  the  Lord  made  to  Phinehas,  to  give  him 
the  priefthood  by  a  perpetual  covenant,  interpreters 
obfervc,  evidently  included  this  tacit  condition,  that 
bis  children  Ihould  continue  faithful, and  obedient; 
fince  we  know  that  the  priefthood  pafled  out  of  the 
family  of  Eleazar  and  Phinehas  to  that  of  Ithamar, 
and  that  it  returned  not  to  the  pofterity  of  Eleazar 
till  after  about  150  years. 
Thie  ia  what  we  find  concerQing  the  tranflation  of 


Uie  higb-pnefthood  from  one  family  to  the  other. 
This  dignity  continued  in  the  race  of  Phinehas,  from 
Aaron  down  to  the  high-prieft  Eli,  for  about  335 
years.    See  Aaron. 

The  manner  and  caufes  of  this  change  are  unknown. 
It  re-entered  again  into  the  family  of  Eleazar  under 
the  reign  of  Saul,  when  this  prince  having  put  to 
death  Abimelech,  and  the  other  pricfts  of  Nob,  he 
gave  the  high-priefthood  to  Zadok,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  Phinehas.  At  the  fame  time,  David  had  A- 
biathar  with  him,  of  the  race  of  Eli,  who  perform- 
ed the  funftions  of  high-prieft.  So  that  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  continued  the  priefthood  to  Za- 
dok and  Abiathar  conjointly.  But  towards  the  end 
of  David's  reign^  Abiathar  having  efpoufed  the  inte- 
reft  of  Adonijah,  to  the  prejudice  of  Solomon,  he 
was  in  difgrace,  and  Zadok  only  was  acknowledged 
as^  high-ptieft.  The  priefthood  continued  in  his  fa- 
mily till  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  even  to 
the  deftruftion  of  the  temple.  But  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Zadok's  priefthood  alone,  and  the  exclufion 
of  Abiathar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  is  1084  years. 

We  read  of  another  memorable  a6lion  of  Phinehas, 
in  which  he  ftill  ftiowed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord.  This 
was  when  the  Ifraelites  that  were  beyond  Jordan  had 
raifed  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  a  vaft  heap  of 
earth  (Jofti.  xxii.  30,  31.).  Thofe  on  the  other  fide  fear- 
ing they  were  going  to  forfake  the  Lord,  and  fet  up 
another  religion,  deputed  I^hinehas  and  other  chief 
men  among  them,  to  go  and  inform  themfelves  of  the 
reafon  of  eredVing  this  monument.  But  when  they 
had  found  that  it  was  in  commemoration  of  their 
union  and  common  original,  Phinehas  took  occafion 
from  thence  to  praife  the  Lord,  faying,  "  We  know 
that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  fince  you  are  not  guilty  of 
that  prevarication  we  fufpedted  you  were." 

We  do  not  exaftly  know  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Phinehas.  But  as  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Joftiua, 
and  before  the  firft  fervitude  under  Chufhan-riftia- 
thaim,  during  the  time  that  there  were  neither  kings 
nor  judges  in  the  land,  and  every  one  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  (Judges  xvii.  6.  xviii.  i.  xxi. 
24.)  ;  his  death  is  put  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2590.  It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  the  ftory  of 
Micah  happened,  as  alfo  that  of  the  tribe  of.  Dan< 
when  they  made  a  conqueft  of  Laiih  ;  and  the  enor- 
mity  that  was  committed  upon  the  wife  of  the  Le- 
vite  of  the  mountain  of  Ephraim  (Judges  xx.  28.). 
Phinehas's  fuccelTor  in  the  high-priefthood  was  Abie- 
zer,  or  Abiftiuah. 

The  Rabbins  allow  a  very  long  life  to  Phinehas. 
There  are  fome  who  believe  he  lived  to  the  time  of  ■ 
the  high-prieft  Eli,  or  even  to  the  time  of  Samfon. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  he  was  the  fame  as  Eli,  or 
rather  as  the  prophet  Elias,  which  would  ftill  prolong 
his  life  for  feveral  ages. 

PHINEUS  ;(fab.  hift.),  was  a  fon  of  Agenor,  king 
of  Phcenicia,  or  according  to  fome  of  Neptune.  He  be- 
cinne  king  of  Thrace,  or,  accorf^ing  to  the  greater  part 
of  mythologifts,  of  Bithynia.  He  married  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Boreas,  called  by  fome  Cleobufoihy  whom  he 
hadPlexippusand  Pandion.  After  her  death, he  married 
Idsea  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idsea,  jealous  of  his  for-, 
mer  wife's  children,  accufed  them  of  attempts  upon  their 
father's  life  and  crown,  or,  as  others  affert,  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue  \  oa  which  they,  were  condemned  by 
3  Pbk 
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Phlneus  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.    iThis  cruelty   moderns,  and  his  fragments  have  had  a  greater  degree  JT!*'^,?^^* 
was  foon  after  puniftied  by  the  gods;  for  Phineus  fud-    of  regard  paid  to  them  than  perhaps  they  deferve,  _ 
denly  became  hlin^l,  and  the  Harpies  were  fent  by  Ju-    merely  becauie  he  has  been  fuppofed  »o  fpeak  of  the 
piter  to  keep  him  in  continual  alarm,  and  to  fpoil  the    darknefs  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord's  paflion. 
rr.eats  which  were  placed  on  his  table.    He  was  after-    The  book  in  which  the  words  are  contained  is  loft  ; 
wards  delivered  from  thefe  dangerous  monfters  by  hia 
brothers-in-law  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  purlued  them 
as  far  as  the  Strophades.    He  llkewife  recovered  his 
fight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived with  great  hofpitality,  ,and  whom  he  inftrufted 
in  the  eafieft  and  fpeedieft  way  of  arriving  in  Colchis. 
The  caufcs  of  the  blindnefs  of  Phineus  are  a  matter 
of  difpute  among  the  ancients  ;  fome  fuppofing  that 
this  WHS  inflided  by  Boreas  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
grandfon  ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  the  anger  of 
Neptune,  becaufe  he  had  direfted  the  fons  of  Phry- 
XU8  how  to  efcape  from  Colchis  to  Greece.  Many, 


but  Eufebius  has  preferred  them  in  his  Chronicon.  They 
are  thefe:  "  In  the  4th  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad, 
there  was  a  greater  and  more  remarkable  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  than  any  that  had  ever  happened  before :  for  at 
the  fixth  hour  the  day  was  fo  turned  into  the  darknefs 
of  night,  that  the  very  ftars  in  the  firmament  were 
vifible ;  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia 
which  threw  down  many  houfes  in  the  city  of  Nicasa.'* 
Eufebius  tbinks  that  thefe  words  of  Phlegon  related 
to  the  prodigies  which  accompanied  Chritl's  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church  have 
thought  the  fame :  but  this  opinion  is  liable  to  many 


hewcver,  imagine  that  it  proceeded  from  his  having    difficulties  ;  for  no  man  had  ever  a  ftronger  defire  than 

rafhly  attempted  to  develope  futurity';  while  others  af-  "  *  *'   --^  '   

fert  that  Zetes  and  Calais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account 
of  his  cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  fecond  wife  of 
Phineus  is  called  by  fome  Dla,  Eurytia,  Danaey  and 
Idothea.  —  'He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

PHLEBOTOMV',  the  opening  of  a  vein  with  a 


Phlegon  to  compile  marvellous  events,  and  to  obferve 
the  fupernatural  circumftances  in  them.  How  was  it 
then  poffible  that  a  man  of  this  turn  of  mind  fhould 
not  have  taken  notice  of  the  mbft  furprifing  circum- 
ftance  in  the  eclipfe  which  it  is  imagined  he  hiilts  at, 
viz.  its  happening  on  the  day  when  the  moon  was  at 


proper  ftiarp-edged  and  pointed  inltrument,  in  order    the  full  ?  But  had  Phlegon  done  this,  Eufebius  would 


to  let  out  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  either  for  the 
prefervation  or  recovery  of  a  perfon's  health.  See 
Surgery 

PHLEGM,  in  the  animal  econonry,  one  of  the 
four  humours  whereof  the  ancients  fuppofed  the  blood 
to  be  compofed.  The  chemifts  make  phlegm  or  water 
an  elementary  body  ;  the  charadlers  of  which  are  flui- 
dity, infipidity,  and  volatility. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES,  in  medicine,  a  term  an- 
ciently made  ufe  of  for  fuch  medicines  as  were  fup- 


not  have  omitted  it ;  and  Origen  would  not  have  faid 
that  Phlegon  had  omitted  this  particular. 

It  was  a  matter  of  controverfy  fome  time  ago, 
whether  Phlegon  really  fpoke  of  the  darknefs  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  paffion;  and  many  differtacions 
were  written  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  This  difpute 
was  occafioned  by  the  above  paflage  from  Phlegon  be- 
ing left  out  in  an  edition  of  Clarke's  Boyle's  Leftures, 
publifhed  after  his  death,  at  the  inftance  of  Sykes, 
who  had  fuggefted  to  Clarke,  that  an  undue  ftrefshad 


pofed  to  be  endowed  with  the  property  of  purging  off    been  laid  upon  it.    Whifton,  who  informs  us  of  this 


phlegm;  fuch  as hermodaftyls, agaric,  turbith,jalap,&c 
PHLEGMATIC, among  phyficians,  an  appellation 
given  to  that  habit  or  temperament  of  body  wherein 
phlegm  is  predominant ;  which  gives  rife  to  catarrhs, 
coughs,  Sic. 

PHLEGMON,  denotes  an  external  inflammation 
and  tumor,  attended  with  a  burning  heat. 

PHLEGON,  who  was  furnamed  Tra//ianus,  was 
born  in  Trallis  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian's  freed  man,  and  lived  to  the  i8th  year 
of  Antoninus  Pius ;  as  is  evident  from  his  mentioning 


affair,  exprefles  great  difpleafure  againfl  Sykes,  and 
calls  "  the  fuggelf  ion  groundlefs."  Upon  this,  Sykes 
publifhed  "  A  Differtation  on  the  Eclipfe  men- 
tioned by  Phlegon  :  or,  "  An  Inquiry  whether  that 
Eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the  darknefs  which  hap- 
pened at  our  Saviour's  Paflion,  1732,"  8vo.  Sykes 
concludes  it  to  be  mofl  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in 
view  a  natural  eclipfe  which  happened  Nvv£m!)er24. 
in  the  ift  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  Chrifl  was  crucified. 
Many  pieces  were  written  againft  him,  and  to  fome  of 


the  confuls  of  that  year.    He  wrote  feveral  works  of   them  he  replied  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  controverfy  which 


great  erudition,  of  which  we  have  nothing  left  but 
fragments.  Among  thefe  was  a  Hiftory  of  the  Olym- 
piads, A  Treatife  of  Long-lived  Perfons,  and  another 
of  Wonderful  Things  ;  the  fhort  and  broken  remains 
of  which  Xylander  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
lifhed at  Bafil  in  1568,  with  the  Greek  and  with 
notes.  Meurfius  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  them 
with  his  notes  at  Lcyden,  in  1622.  The  titles  of 
part  of  the  reft  of  Phlegon's  writings  are  preferved  bj 
Suldas.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Hiflory  of  Hadrian, 
pubhfhed  under  Phlegon's  name,  was  written  by  Ha- 
drian himfelf,  from  this  paffage  of  Spartianua  :  "  Ha- 
drian thirfted  fo  much  after  fame  (fays  he),  that  he 


concems  the  learned  world  merely,  fince  the  caufe  of 
religion  is  but  little  affe6ted  by  it. 

Photius  blames  Phlegon  for  expatiating  too  much  on 
trifles,  and  for  coUefting  too  great  a  number  of  an- 
fvvers  pronour.<  ed  by  the  oracles.  His  ftyle  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  altogether  fiat  and  mean,  nor  does  it 
everywhere  imitate  the  Attic  masner  of  writing. 
But  otherwife,  the  over  nice  accuracy  and  care  with 
which  he  computes  the  Olympiadd,  and  relates  the 
names  of  the  contefts,  the  tranfactions,  an  i  even 
oracles,  is  not  only  very  tirefome  to  the  reader,  where- 
by a  cloud  is  thrown  over  all  other  particulars  ia  that 
book,  but  the  diftion  is  thereby  rendered  unpleafant 


gave  the  books  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  himfelf,    and  ungrateful  ;  and  indeed  he  is  every  moment  bring' 
to  his  frecdmen,  -commanding  them  to  pubUfh  thofe    ing  in  the  anfwcrs  pronounced  by  all  kinds  of  deities." 
books  under  their  own  names  ;  for  we  are  told  that       PHLOGISTON,  a  term  uied  by  chemitls  to  ex- 
Hadrian  wrote  Phlegon's  books."  prefs  a  principle  which  was  fuppofed  to  enter  the  com- 
Phlegoa'a  narae  has  been  more  familiar  among  the   pofition  of  various  bodies.  » 

4  G  a  The 
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Phlogiflon.     Thebodi'es  which  were  thought  to  conta''n  it  in  remains  are  much  heavier  than  the  inflammable  body  PWogif 

•  the  largeft  quantity  are  the  inflammable  fubflanccs  j         '        <  •  «    '   '  " 

and  the  property  which  thefe  fubftances  poflefg  of  be- 
ing fufceptiWe  of  inflammation  was  tho\j!ght  to  de- 
pend on  this  principle ;  and  hence  it  was  fometimea 
called  the  Principle  of  Inflammability.  Inflammation, 
according  to  this  dodrine,  was  the  feparation  of  this 
principle  or  phiogifton  from  the  other  matter  which 


compofed  the  combuftible  bo  ly.  As  its  feparation 
was  always  attended  with  the  emiffion  of  light  and 
heat,  fome  of  the  chemifts  concluded  that  it  was  light 
and  heat  combined  with  other  matter  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  or  that  it  was  fome  highly  elaftic  and  very  fub- 
tile  matter,  on  certain  modifications  of  ^hich  heat 
and  light  depended. 

Another  clafs  of  bodies  which  were  fuppofed  to 
contain  pMogifton  are  the  metals ;  and  the  chemifts 
fuppofed  that  the  peculiar  luftre  of  the  metals  depend- 
ed on  this  principle.  Of  this  they  thought  themfelvea 
convinced  by  the  evidence  of  their  fenfesin  two  ways; 
viz.  firft,  becaufe  by  expofing  a  metal  to  the  aftion 
of  a  long  continued  heat,  it  loft  its  metallic  luftre,  and 
was  converted  iuto  an  earthy-like  fubftance  called  calx 
tnetallicus  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  by  mixing  this  calx 
with  any  inflammable  fubftance  whatever,  and  fubjedl- 
ing  the  mixture  to  certain  operations,  the  inflammable 
matter  difappeared,  and  the  metal  was  reftored  to  its 
former  ftate  and  luftre,  without  fuffering  much  dimi- 
HUtion  in  quantity,  efpecially  if  the  procefles  had  been 
conduced  with  care  and  attention. 

This  faft  relative  to  the  metals  was  thought  to  be 
a  full  demonftration  of  itfelf,  independent  of  other 
proofs  which  were  brought  to  fuppoit  the  dotl:rin>£. 
Thefe  were,  that  a  combuftible  body,  by  the  aft  of  in- 
flammation {i.e.  by  the  diflipation  of  its  phlogifton  in 
the  form  of  heat  and  light),  was  converted  into  a  body 
that  was  no  longer  combuftible,  but  which  might  have 
its  property  of  combuftibility  reftored  to  it  again  by 
mixing  the  incombuftible  remains  with  any  kind  of  in- 
flammable matter,  and  fubmitting  the  mixture  to  cer- 
tain procefles.  In  this  way  the  body  was  reftored 
to  its  former  ftate  of  inflammibility. 

They  were  aifo  at  fome  pains  to  prove  that  the 
f  hlogijhn  or  the  principle  of  inftammability  was  the  fame 
in  all  inflammable  bodies  and  in  the  metals.  This 
identity  of  phlogifton  they  thought  to  be  evident 
from  the  fad,  that  the  calx  of  a  metal  might  be  re- 
ftored to  its  metallic  ftate,  or  that  the  remains  after 
the  combuftion  of  a  combuftible  body  might  be  again 
reftored  to  ics  original  ftate^of  combuftibility  by  the 
addition  of  any  inflammable  body  whatever,  taken 
cither  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdonvs. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  fads  were  brought  to  prove, 
not  only  the  exiften.:e  of  phlogifton,  but  its  effefts  in 
mixture  with  other  fubllances ;  and  the  objections 
which  were  made  agaiuft  the  doftrine  were  removed 
■with  wonderful  ingenuity.  The  chief  objedion  againft 
it  was,  that  if  the  inflammation  of  a  combufl:ible  body, 
orlhe  converfion  of  a  metal  into  calx,  depends  on  the 
diflipation  or  extrication  of  phlogifton  ;  then  it  muft 
follow,  that  the  remains  of  a  combuftible  body  after 
inflammation,  and  the  calx  of  the  metal,  muft  be  lefe 
than  the  matter  from  which  they  were  produced  :  but 
this  is  contrary  to  fad  ;  for  when  we  coiled  with  care 
all  the  vapour  into  which  the  pureft  inflammable  bo- 


was  from  which  they  were  produced,  and  the  calx  in- 
to which  a  metal  is  converted  by  long  expofure  to  the 
adion  of  heat  is  heavier  than  the  met;;!  from  which 
it  was  produced.  This  confideration  made  feveral 
people  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  dodrine  ;  but  the 
o' jfcdion  was  removed  by  faying,  that  phlogifton  was 
fo  fubtile,  as  not  only  to  have  no  weight,  but  to  pof- 


fefs  an  abfolute  levity ;  and  that  when  it  was  taken 
from  an  abfolutely  heavy  body,  that  body  muft^  by 
iofing  fo  much  abfolute  levity,  become  heavier,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  algebraifta  fay,  that  a  pofuive 
quantity  is  augmented  by  the  fubftradion  of  a  nega- 
tive quantity.  This  fophifm  fatisfied  the  minds  of  moll 
of  the  chemifts,  efpecially  thofe  who  were  algebraiih. 

The  opinion  that  phlogifton  was  heat  and  light 
fomehow  combined  with  other  matter,  was  proved, 
not  only  by  the  fad,  that  heat  and  light  were  emitted 
from  a  combuftible  body  during  its  combuftion,  but  from 
the  redudion  of  certain  metallic  calces  to  their  ori- 
ginal mctaUic  ftate  again,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  by 
fimple  expofure  to  heat  and  light.  The  white  calx 
of  filver  for  inftance,  when  expofed  in  clofe  fealed 
gbfs  vefTela  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fun,  refumes  a 
black  tinge,  and  is  in  part  rellored  to  its  metallic  luftre 
without  any  addition  whatever  ;  but  then  this  reftora- 
tion,  like  the  others  above  mentioned,  is  attended  with 
a  lofs  of  weight. 

Befides  conftituting  the  principal  part  of  inflam- 
mable bodies  and  metals,  phlogifton  was  thought  to 
be  the  caufe  of  colour  in  all  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances. This  was  concluded  from  the  fad  of  planta 
growing  white  when  defended  from  the  adion  of  the 
fun's  rays,  and  in  having  their  green  colour  reftored 
by  expofure  to  his  rays  again  ;  and  fo  far  did  the  che- 
mifts  fufi'er  themfelves  to  be  deceived,  that  they  adu- 
ally  thought  the  green  colouring  matter,  which  they 
extraded  from  frefh  plants  by  certain  chemical  pro- 
cefles, to  he  an  inflammable  fubftance.  A  very  mate- 
rial objedion  was  made  to  this  argument,  viz.  if 
plants  owe  their  colour  to  phlogifton  imparted  by 
the  fun's  rays,  why  do  the  fun's  rays  deftroy  vegetable 
colours  that  are  expofed  to  them  ?  for  we  know  that 
the  fun's  rays  are  very  eftedual  in  diminiftiing  the 
luftre  of  cloth  dyed  with  vegetable  colours,  aad  in 
bleaching  or  taking  out  various  ftains  from  linen  «nd 
other  fubftances.  All  this  was  removed  by  faying,  that 
the  fun's  rays  pofleffed  different  powers  on  living  and 
on  dead  vegetable  matter,  and  that  the  living  vegetables 
had  the  power  of  abforbing  phlogifton  from  the  fun'» 
rays,  which  dead  vegetable  matter  had  not. 

Since  the  exiftence  of  phlogifton^,  as  a  chemical  prin- 
ciple in  the  compofition  of  certain  bodies,  is  now  fully 
proved  to  be  falfe,  we  ftiall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  any  farther  obfervations  on  it,  except  adding, 
that  although  the  chemifts  were  fatisfied  with  the 
proofs  they  gave  of  its  reality,  they  were  never  able 
to  exhibit  it  in  a  leparate  ftate,  or  fhow  it  in  a  pure 
form,  unmixed  with  other  matter. 

Phlogifton  feems  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  compofition  of  certain  bodies,  and  to  have 
been  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  certain  modifications  of 
matter,  merely  with  a  view  to  explain  fome  of  thofe 
natural  phenomena  which  the  authors  of  it  were  un- 
able to  explain  on  other  principles.    Subfequent  difi. 


dies  are  converted  by  conabuftton,  thefe  incombuftible  coveries  ia  natural  philofophy  and  in  chemiftry  have 

repre 
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reprefented  things  in  a  very  different  lig^t^  from  that 
in  which  the  old  chemifta  viewed  thero.  The  old  che- 
inifts  knew  notliing  but  ckemiftry  ;  they  fsMom  ex- 
tended their  vkws  to  the  obfervation  of  objefta  be- 
yond  their  laboratories,  and  it  was  not  till  philofophera 
became  chemiftfl,  and  chcmil^B  philofophers,  that  che- 
miltry  began  to  wear  the  garb  of  fcience  Tike  epoch 
in  which  this  change  began  was  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Verulam,  who  fiirtl  renrjoved  the  dimnefa  from  the  che- 


Phlamis. 
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find  under  the  words  Heat,  Inplammatiok,  Flame,  P^I^Rf>rT'ae, 
Ch:emistry,  Calcination  o/'M<?/c/f,  OxYGEH,  3cc.  , 
PH  LOGON l!iE,  aclafttof  compound,  infl  ramable, 
and  metallic  fcffils,  found  in  fm^U  mafleB  of  dettrmi- 
nately  angular  figures}  comprehending  the  pyricubia, 
pyrUftogonia,  and  pyrpolygonia. 

PHLOMIS,  the  Sage-tree,  or  Jerufahm  Sage; 
a  genua  of  the  gymnofpei  mia  order,  bt^longing  to  the 
did  ynamia  clafs  of  plants.   There  are  14  fpecies,  all  of 


mift's  eyes,  end  to  him  fucceeded  the  Honourable  Mr  wh.ich  have  perennial  roots,  and  of  many  the  ftalka 

Boyle.    Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  the  little  affirtancc  alfo  are  perennial.   The  latter  nfe  from  two  to  five  or 

which  his  predectfibrB  in  this  branch  of  fcience  afford-  fix  feet  high  ;  and  are  adorned  with  yellow,  blue,  or 

ed  him,  is  in  reality  the  firft  who  eftablifhed  chemiftry  purple  flowers  in  whorls.     I  hey  arc  all  ornamental 

on  fcientific  ground.    It  muft,  however,  be  acknow-  plaaits ;  «nd  deferve  a  place  m  gardens,  as  they  are 

ledged,  that  although  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  he  left  fufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  ordinary  winters  in 

much  undone  ;  and  fabf€<iuent  chemifts,  who  were  lefs  this  climate  :  they  require,  however,  a  pretty  warm 

accurate  obfervers  of  nature,  admitted  principles  un-  fituiation 


warrantably.  From  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
till  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  no  xttX  improve- 
ment was  made  in  fcientific  cheroiltry  ;  and  the  pro- 
grefs this  fcience  has  made  fince  that  period  is  owing 
to  the  important  diftovery  of  the  exiitence  of  heat  in 
a  ftate  of  compofition  with  other  matter.  Heat  thus 
combined  lofes  its  adivity  or  becomes  infenfible,  juft 
in  the  fame  way  as  any  other  aftive  fubtlance  lofes  its 
apparent  qualities  in  compofition.  Acids,  for  ex- 
ample, when  combined  In  a  certain  proportion  with 
fubftances  for  which  they  have  ftrong  attraAIon,  as 
alkalis  or  abforbent  earths,  lofe  all  their  obvious  acid 

qualities,  and  the  compound  turns  out  mild,  and  to-  cd„  woolly,  and  foft  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are 
tally  conceals  the  acid  which  it  contains.    In  a  fimi-    roundifli  and  oblong,  and  moderately  large  ;  and  thefe 


There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  pe-  Planting  ani 
cuHarly  adapted  to  the  (hrubbery,  viz.  the  Phlomls^'"""""*"^ 

^ „        *     .        r         •         1  [T  •!  J     i_      r>7  /  Gardening, 

fruiatcofa,  a  native  of  Spam  and  Sicily,  and  the  rb/o- 
m'ts  purpurea.  Of  the  firft  fpecies  there  are  three  va- 
rietties,  i.  The  broad-kaved  Jerufalcm  Sage-tree,  is  now 
very  common  in  our  gardens.  Its  beauty  is  great, 
and  its  culture  very  eafy.  It  grows  to  be  about  five  feet 
high,  and  fpreads  its  branches  without  order  all 
around.  The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dlrty^ 
greenifh,  dead,  falling,  ill-looking  bark  ;  and  this  is 
the  worft  property  of  this  ihrub  :  but  the  younger 
fhoots  are  white  and  beautiful ;  they  are  four-corner- 


lar  manner,  heat,  when  combined  in  certam  propor- 
tions with  other  matter,  lofes  Its  fenfible  qualities,  and 
the  compound  conceals  the  heat  which  it  contains. 
Heat,  in  this  combined  ftate,  was  called  by  its  ingeni- 
ous difcoverer,  Dr  Black,  latent  heat.  End  it  was  found 
to  be  very  abundant  in  the  atmofphere,  which  owes 
its  exiftence  as  an  elaftic  fluid  to  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  that  it  contains.  After  this  difcovery  was  made, 
Dr  Crawford,  confidering  that  air  was  abforbed  by  a 
burning  body,  concluded  that  the  heat  which  appears 
in  the  combuftion  of  a  combuftible  body,  is  the  heat 
that  had  before  exifled  in  the  air  which  was  confumed 
by  the  burning  body.  Mr  Lavoifier  and  others,  pro- 
fecuting  this  inquiry,  found  that  the  combuftible  body, 
while  it  is  burning,  unites  with  the  bafis  of  the  air, 
and  that  the  heat  which  the  air  contained,  and  which 
was  the  caufv;  of  the  air  exifting  in  the  ftate  of  air,  is 
expelled.  This  abforptlon  of  the  bafis  of  the  air  by 
the  burning  body,  and  the  reduftion  of  this  bafis  to  a 
folid  form,  accounts  for  the  incrcafe  of  weight  which 
a  body  acquires  by  burning  ;  or,  in  other  words,  gives 
a  reafon  why  the  matter  into  which  a  combuftible 
body  is  converted  by  combuftion,  is  heavier  than  the 
body  from  which  it  was  produced.  The  fame  abforp- 
tion  of  air  is  obfervable,  when  a  metal  is  converted  in- 
to a  calx,  and  the  additional  weight  of  the  calx  is 
found  to  be  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air 
abforbed  during  the  calcination.  On  thefe  principles, 
therefore,  we  now  explain  the  phenomena  in  a  much 


more  fatlsfaftory  manner  than  by  the  fuppofition  oi   the  plant  great  beauty 


grow  oppofitc  at  the  joints  of  the  ftirub  on  long  foot- 
ftaEks.  They  arc  hoary  to  a  degree  of  whitenefs,  and. 
their  footftaiks  alfo  are  woolly,  white,  tough,  and 
ftrong.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  at  the  top  joints  af  the  young  Ihoots,  in  large 
whorled  bunches.  They  arc  of  the  labiated  kind,  each 
cecififting  of  two  lips,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fork- 
td„  and  bends  over  the  other.  A  finer  yellow  can 
hardly  be  conceived  than  the  colour  of  which  they  are 
poffefled  ;  and  being  large,  they  exhibit  their  golden 
flowers  at  a  great  diftance,  caufing  thereby  a  hand- 
forme  (how.  2.  Thcnarroiu  leaved  yerufalem  Sage  trecy 
is  of  lower  growth  than  the  other,  feldom  rifing  higher 
than  a  yard  or  four  feet.  This  fhrnb  is  in  every  refpeft 
like  the  other;  only  the  ftioots  feem  to  have  a  more 
upright  tendency  of  growth.  The  leaves  alfo,  which 
are  narrower,  are  more  inclined  to  a  lanceolate  form  ; 
They  are  numerous  in  both  the  forts,  and  hide  the 
deformity  of  the  bark  on  the  older  ftems,  which  renders 
them  lefs  exceptionable  on  that  account.  In  fhort, 
thefe  forts  are  qualified  for  ftirubberies  of  all  kinds,  or 
to  be  fet  in  borders  of  flower-gardens,  where  they  will 
flower,  and  be  exceeded  even  in  that  refpeft  by  very- 
few  fhrubs.  ■^.  Cretan  Sage-tree^  is  ftill  of  lower  growth 
than  either  of  the  former,  feldom  arifing  to  a  yard  ia 
height.  The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  white  hoary  na- 
ture ;  they  are  very  broad,  and  ftand  on  long  foot- 
ftiaJks.  The  flowers  are  alfo  of  a  delightful  yellow  co- 
lour, very  large,  and  grow  in  Urge  whorls,  which  give 


phlogifton,  or  a  principle  of  inflammability. 

This  theory  is  more  fully  elucidated  In  feveral  ar- 
ticles in  the  former  part  of  this  work  ;  we  fliall  not, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  repeat  what  the  reader  may 


The  fecond  fpecies,  which  is  Purple  Phlomis  or  Por- 
tugal  Sage,  is  four  feet  high  ;  the  ftalks  are  woody, 
and  fend  forth  feveral  angular  branches,  which  are  co- 
vered with  a  white  bari^.   The  leaves  are  %ear-flia-. 

ped. 
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•  Phlomis  ped,  oblong,  woolly  underneath,  crenated,  and  grow 

•  Ph'ica     °"  ftiort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls 

'  .  from  the  joints  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  have  narrow  involucra.  They  ap- 
pear in  June  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  England.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies 
with  iron-coloured  flowers,  and  another  with  flowers 
of  a  bright  purple. 

There  are  feme  other  Ihrubby  forts  of  phlomis,  of 
great  beauty  ;  but  thefe  not  only  often  lofe  their  leaves, 
and  even  branches,  from  the  firft  froft,  but  are  fre- 
quently wholly  deftroyed,  if  it  happens  to  be  fevere. 
They  are  low  (hrubs,  very  beautiful,  and  look  well 
among  perennial  flowers,  where  they  will  not  only 
clafs  as  to  fize  with  many  of  that  fort,  but,  being 
rather  tender,  may  with  them  have  fuch  extraordi- 
nary care  as  the  owner  may  think  proper  to  allow 
them. 

The  propagation  of  the  above  forts  is,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  very  eafy,  and  is  accomplifhed  either 
by  layers  or  cuttings,  t.  If  a  little  earth  be  thrown 
upon  the  branches  any  time  in  the  winter,  they  will 
ftrike  root  and  be  good  plants  by  the  autumn  follow- 
ing, fit  for  any  place.  Thus  ealy  is  the  culture  by 
that  method.  2.  The  cuttings  will  alfo  grow,  if 
planted  any  time  of  the  year.  Thole  planted  in  win- 
ter fhould  be  the  woody  fhoota  of  the  former  fummcr: 
Thefe  may  be  fct  clofe  in  a  fhady  border  ;  and  being 
watered  in  dry  weather,  will  often  grow.  This  fhrub 
may  be -propagated  by  young  flips  alfo,  in  sny  of  the 
fummer  months.  Thefe  fliould  be  planted  in  a  fliady 
border,  like  fage,  and  well  watered.  If  the  border  is 
not  naturally  fliady,  the  beds  muft  be  hooped,  and  co- 
vered with  matting  in  hot  weather.  Watering  mufl: 
be  conftantly  afforded  them  ;  and  with  this  care  and 
managemenc  many  of  them  will  grow. 

PHLOX,  Lychnidea,  or  Bajlard Lychnis ;  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
dais  of  plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  all  of  them 
natives  of  North  America.  They  have  perennial  roots, 
from  which  arife  herbaceous  ftalks  from  nine  inches  to 
two  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  tubulated  flowers  of 
a  purple  colour.  They  are  propagated  by  oftsets, 
and  will  bear  the  winters  in  this  country.  They  re- 
quire a  moift  rich  foil,  in  which  they  thrive  better  and 
grow  talltr  than  iii  any  other. 

PHLYCTEN^,  in  medicine,  fmall  eruptions  on 
the  fkin. 

PHOCA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of 
the  order  of  feras.  There  are  fix  parallel  fore-tceth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  outermoft  being  larger ;  and  four 
blunt,  parallel,  difi;in<il,  equal  fore-teeth  in  the  under 
jaw.  There  is  but  one  dog-tooth,  and  five  or  fix 
three-pointed  grinders  ;  and  the  hind  feet  are  united 
fo  as  to  referable  a  flieep's  tail.  There  are  a  variety  of 
fpecies,  the  principal  of  which  are, 

I.  The  urfina,  fea  bear,  or  urfxne  feal,  has  external 
ears.  The  male  is  greatly  fuperior  in  fize  to  the  female. 
The  bodies  of  each  are  of  a  conic  form,  very  thick  be- 
fore, and  taper  to  the  tail.  The  length  of  a  large  one  is 
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eight  feet ;  the  greateft  circumference,  five  feet  j  near  ITi-sca. 

the  tail,  20  inches  ;  and  the  weight  is  about  800  lb. 

The  nofe  projefts  like  that  of  a  pug-dog,  but  the  head 

rifes  fuddenly  ;  the  teeth  lock  into  one  another  when 

the  mouth  is  ftut ;  the  tongue  is  large  ;  the  eyes  are 

large  and  prominent,  and  may  be  covered  at  pleafure 

by  a  flefliy  membrane.    The  length  of  the  fere-legs 

is  24  inches  ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds, 

not  immerfed  in  the  body  like  thofe  of  feals ;  the  feet 

are  formed  with  toes  like  thofe  of  other  animals,  but 

are  covered  with  a  naked  flcin,  fo  that  externally  they 

feem  to  be  a  fliapelefs  mafs  ;  the  hind-legs  arc  fixed 

to  the  body  quite  behind,  like  thofe  of  common  feals  ; 

but  are  capable  of  being  brought  forward,  fo  that  the 

animal  makes  ufe  of  them  to  fcratch  its  head. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  northern  feas.  They  PennanCt 
are  found'  in  amazing  quantities  between  Kamtfchatka  ^/-if?/*:  Z»t 
and  America  ;  but  are  fcarcely  known  to  land  on  tht^'SS' 
Afiatic  fli  ore  :  nor  are  they  ever  taken  except  in  the 
three  Kifrilian  iflands,  and  from  thence  in  the  Bobro- 
woie  More,  or  Beaver  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Kronoflci 
headland,  off  the  river  Kamtfchatka,  which  compre- 
hends only  from  50  to  56  north  latitude.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  they  never  double  the  fouthern  cape  of 
the  peninfula,  or  are  found  on  the  weflern  fide  in  the 
Penfchinflca  fea  :  but  their  great  reforc  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  to  Bering's  iflands.  They  are  as  regu- 
larly migratory  as  birds  of  paffage.  They  firfl  appear 
off  the  three  Kurili  iflands  and  Kamtfchatka  in  the 
earliefl:  fpring.  There  is  not  one  female  which  does 
not  come  pregnant.  Such  as  are  then  taken  are 
opened,  the  young  taken  out  and  flcinned.  They  are 
found  in  Bering's  ifland  only  on  the  weftern  fliore, 
being  the  part  oppofite  to  Afia,  where  they  firll  ap- 
pear on  their  migration  from  the  fouth. 

Urfine  feals  are  alfo  found  in  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere,  even  from  under  the  line,  in  the  ifle  of  Galli- 
pagos  (a),  to  New  Georgia,  in  fouth  latitude  54.  15. 
and  wefl:  longitude  37.  15.  In  the  intermediate  parts, 
they  are  met  with  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  ifle  of  Juaa 
Fernandez,  and  its  neighbour  Maffa  Fuera,  and  pro- 
bably along  the  coalts  of  Chili  to  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Statcn  Land.  In  Juan  Fernandez,  Staten  Land,  and 
New  Georgia,  they  fwarm  ;  as  they  do  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  vaft  ocean.  Thofe  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  have  alfo  their  feafons  of  migration. — 
Alexander  Selkirk,  who  pafTed  three  lonely  years  on 
the  ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  remarks  thct  they  come 
afhore  in  June,  and  ilay  till  September.  Captain 
Cook  found  them  again  in  their  place  of  remigration 
in  equal  abundance,  on  Staten  Land  and  New  Geor- 
gia in  the  months  of  December  and  January  ;  and 
Don  Pcrncty  found  them  on  the  Falkland  iflands  in 
the  month  of  February.  According  to  the  Green- 
landers,  this  fpecies  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  their 
countiy.  They  caU  it  Juvekajak.  That  it -is  very 
fierce,  and  tears  to  pieces  whatfoever  it  meets  ;  that  it 
lives  on  land  as  well  as  in  water,  and  is  greatly  dreaded 
by  t!ie  hunters. 

During  the  three  months  of  fummer  they  lead  a  mofl 

indolent 


(a)  IVondfs  Roger's  Voy.  265.  He  fays  that  they  are  neither  fo  numerous  there,  nor  is  their  fur  fo  fine,  as 
thofe  on  Juan  Fernandez,  which  is  faisl  to  be  extremely  foft  aad  delicate. 
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they  arrive  at  the  IHands  vaftly  fat  j  but    chafe,  the  hunters  are  very  fearfal  of  too  near  aa  ap 


indolent  life        ,  .  , 

during  that  time  they  are  fcarce  ever  m  motion, 
confine  themfelvea  for  whole  weeks  to  one  fpot,  fleep 
a  preat  part  of  the  time,  eat  nothing,  and,  except  the 
employment  the  females  have  in  fuckling  their  young, 
are  totally  inaaive.  They  live  in  families :  each  mnle 
has  from  8  to  50  females,  whom  he  guards  with  the 
jealoufyofan  eaftern  monarch;  and  though  they  he 
by  thoufands  on  the  Ihores,  each  family  keeps  itfelf 
feparate  from  the  reft,  and  fometimes,  with  the  young 
and  unmarried  ones,  amount  to  1 20.  The  old  animals, 
which  are  deftitute  of  females,  or  deferted  by  them, 

live  apart,  and  are  exceffively  fplefietick,  peevifli,  and  .  ,r  u  .^       u-'k^^i,    ^^  ,4 

ouarrelfome  •  are  exceeding  fierce,  and  fo  attached  to  near  the  fame  parts  of  Kamtfchatka  which  they  did 
?heir  old  haunts,  that  they  would  die  fooner  than  quit   in  the  fpring.    Their  winter  retreats  are  quite  un- 
them.   They  are  monftroufly  fat,  and  have  a  moft  kir-   known  j;  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  .flands  be- 
cine  fmell.    If  another  approaches  their  ftation,  they 
are  roufed  from  their  indolence,  and  inftantly  fnap  at  it, 
and  a  battle  enfues  ;  in  the  conflia,  they  perhaps  in- 
trude on  the  feat  of  another  :  this  gives  new  caufe  of 
offence,  fo  in  the  end  the  difcord  becomes  univerfal; 
and  is  fprcad  through  the  whole  fliore. 

The  other  males  are  alfo  very  irafcible  :  the  caufes 
of  their  difputes  are  generally  thefe.  The  firft  and 
moft  terrible  is,  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  another 
to  feduce  one  of  their  miftrefTes  or  a  young  female  of 
the  family.  This  infult  produces  a  combat ;  and  the 
conqueror  is  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  fera- 
glio,  who  are,  fure  of  deferting  the  unhappy  vanquifh- 
ed.  The  fecond  reafon  of  a  quarrel  is,  when  one  in- 
vades the  feat  of  another  :  the  third  arifes  from  their 
interfering  in  the  difputes  of  others.  Thefe  battles  are 
very  violent  ;  the  wounds  they  receive  are  very  deep, 
and  refemhle  the  cuts  of  a  fabre.  At  the  end  of  a 
fight  they  fling  themfelves  into  the  fea,  to  wafh  away 
the  blood. 

The  males  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  but  very 
tyrannical  towards  the  females  ;  if  any  body  attempts 
to  take  their  cub,  the  male  ftands  on  the  defenfive, 
while  the  female  makes  off  with  the  young  in  her 
mouth  ;  fhould  Ihe  drop  it,  the  former  inftantly  quits 
his  enemy,  falls  on  her,  and  beats  her  againft  the 
ftones,  till  he  leaves  her  for  dead.  As  foon  as  fhe  re- 
covers, fhe  comes  in  the  moft  fuppliant  manner  to  the 
male,  crawls  to  his  feet,  and  wafhes  theni  with  her 
tears  :  he,  in  the  mean  time,  ftalks  about  in  the  moft 
infulting  manner  ;  but  in  cafe  the  young'one  is  carried 
off,  he  melts  into  the  deepeft  affliaion,  and  fhows  all 
figns  of  extreme  concern.  It  is  probable  that  he  feels 
his  misfortunes  the  more  fenfibly,  as  the  female  ge- 
nerally brings  but  one  at  a  time,  never  more  than 
two. 

They  fwim  very  fwiftly,  at  the  rate  of  feven  miles 
an  hour.  If  wounded,  they  will  feize  oTi  the  boat,  and 
carry  it  along  with  vaft  impetuofity,  and  oftentimes 
fink  it.  They  can  continue  a  long  time  under  water. 
When  they  want  to  climb  the  rocks,  they  faften  with 
the  fore-paws,  and  fo  draw  themfelves  up.  They  are 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  for  a  fortnight  after 
receiving  fuch  wounds  as  would  immediately  deftroy 
any  other  animal. 

The  Kamtfchatkan$  take  them  by  harpooning,  for 
they  never  land  on  their  fhore.  To  the  harpoon  is 
fattened  a  long  lise,  by  which  they  draw  the  animal 
to  the  boat  after  it  is  fpent  with  fatigue  ;  but  in  the 
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proach,  leaft  the  animal  fhould  faften  on,  and  fink 
their  veffel. 

The  ufes  of  them  are  not  great.  The  flefh  of  the 
old  males  is  rank  and  naufeous  ;  that  of  the  females  ia 
faid  to  refemble  lamb  ;  of  the  young  ones  roafted,  a 
fucking  pig.  The  fkins  of  the  young,  cut  out  of  the 
bellies  of  the  dams,  are  efteemed  for  clothing,  and  are 
fold  for  about  three  fhillings  and  fourpence  each ;  thofc 
of  the  old  for  only  four  fhillings. 

Their  remigration  is  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  they  depart  exceffively  lean,  and  take  their 
young  with  them.    On  their  return,  they  again  pafs 


tween  Kurili  and  Japan,  of  which  we  have  fome  brief 
accounts,  under  the  name  of  Compagnie  Land,  States 
Landy  and  Jefo  Gafima,  which  were  difcovered  by 
Martin  Uriel  in  1642.  It  is  certain,  that  by  his  ac- 
count the  natives  employed  themfelves  in  the  capture 
of  feals.  Sailors  do  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
of  obferving  the  nice  diftinaion  of  fpecific  marks  ;  we 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  conjeaure  thofe  which  he 
faw  to  be  our  animals,  efpecially  as  we  can  fix  on  no 
more  convenient  place  for  their  winter  quarters.  They 
arrive  along  the  fhores  of  the  Kurili  iflands,  and  part 
of  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka,  from  the  fouth.  They  land 
and  inhabit  only  the  weftern  fide  of  Bering's  ifle 
which  faces  Kamtfchatka ;  and  when  they  return  in 
September,  their  route  is  due  fouth,  pointing  to- 
wards the  difcoveries  of  Uriel.  Had  they  migrated 
from  the  fouth-eaft  as  well  as  the  fouth-weft,  every 
ifle,  and  every  fide  of  every  ifle,  would  have  been 
filled  with  them  ;  nor  fhould  we  have  found  (as  we 
do)  fuch  a  conftant  and  local  refidence. 

2.  The  leonina,  fca-lion,  or  bottlenofe,  is  found  near 
the  fouth  pole.  One  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  defcribed 
at  fome  length  by  the  pubhfher  of  Anfon's  voyage. 
However,  according  to  others  who  have  written  on  this 
fubjea,  the  name  of  fea-lion  belongs  not  fo  properly 
to  this  as  to  another,  which  has  a  mane  like  a  true  hon. 
Of  thefe  we  have  the  following  account  from  Pernety's 
Hiftorical  Journal.  **  The  hair  that  covers  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  fhoulders,  is  at  leaft  as  long 
as  the  hair  of  a  goat.  It  gives  this  amphibious  ani- 
mal  an  air  of  refemblance  to  the  common  lion  of  the 
foreft,  excepting  the  difference  of  fize.  The  fea-lions 
of  the  kind  I  fpeak  of  are  25  feet  in  length,  and  from 
19  to  20  in  their  greateft  circumfeience.  In  other 
refpeas  they  refemble  the  common  fea-lions.  Thofc  of 
the  fmall  kind  have  a  head  refembling  a  maftiff's,  with 
clofe  cropt  ears. 

*'  The  teeth  of  the  fea-lions  which  have  manes,  are 
much  larger  and  more  folid  than  thofe  of  the  reft.  In 
thefe,  all  the  teeth  which  are  infertcd  into  the  jaw- 
bone arc  hollow.  They  have  only  four  large  ones, 
two  in  the  lower  and  two  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  reft 
are  not  even  fo  large  as  thofe  of  a  horfc.  1  brought 
home  one  belonging  to  the  true  fea-lion,  which  is  at 
leaft  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  feven  in  length, 
though  not  one  of  the  largeft.  We  counted  22  of  the 
fame  fort  in  the  jaw-bone  of  one  of  thefe  lions,  where 
five  or  fix  were  wanting.  They  were  entirely  folid. 
and  projeded  fcarce  more  thaa  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
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Phoca.  a  half  beyond  their  focketfl.  They  are  nearly  equal  in 
»  loHdicy  to  flint,  and  aie  of  a  dazzling  white.  Seve- 
ral of  our  feanien  took  them  for  white  flints  when  they 
found  them  upon  the  (hore.  I  could  not  even  perfuade 
them  that  they  were  not  real  flints,  except  by  rubbing 
them  aga!n(t  each  other,  or  breaking  fume  pieces  off, 
to  make  them  fen fible  that  they  exhaled  the  fame  fmell 
as  bones  and  ivory  do  when  they  are  rubbed  or 
fcrapi;d. 

*'  Thefe  fea  lions  that  have  manes  arc  not  more 

mifchievous  or  formidable  than  the  others.  They  are 
equally  unwieldy  and  heavy  in  their  motions  ;  and 
are  rather  difpofed  to  avoid  than  to  fall  upon  thofe 
who  attack  them.  Both  kinds  live  upon  filh  and 
water-fowl,  which  they  cat'-h  by  furprife.  They 
brinjr  forth  and  fuckle  their  young  ones  among  the 
corn  flags,  where  they  retire  at  night;  and  continue 
to  give  them  fuck  till  they  are  large  enough  to  go  to 
In  the  evening  you  fee  them  afTtml  ling  in  htrds 


upon  the  fhore,  and  cal'ing  their  dams  in  cries  fo  much 
like  lambs,  calves,  and  goats;  that,  unlef^  apprifed 
oi  it,  you  would  eafily  be  deceived.  The  tongue  of 
thefe  animals  is  very  good  eating :  we  preferred  it  to 
that  of  an  ox  or  calf.  For  a  trial  we  cut  off  the  tip 
of  tlie  tongue  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of 
thefe  lions  which  was  jiift  killed.  Abuut  16  or  18  of 
us  eat  each  a  pretty  large  piece,  and  we  all  thought  it 
fo  good,  that  we  regretted  we  could  not  cut  more  of  it. 

"  It  is  faid  that  their  flefh  is  not  abfolutely  difa- 
greeahle.  1  have  not  tailed  it :  but  the  oil  which  is 
€xtra<fted  from  their  greafe  is  of  great  ufe.  This  oil  is 
extrafted  two  ways ;  cither  by  cutting  the  fat  in  pie- 
ces, and  melting  it  in  large  cauldrons  upon  the  . fire  ;  or 
by  cutting  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon  hurdles,  or 
pieces  of  hoard,  and  expofing  thera  to  the  fun,  or 
only  to  the  air  :  this  greafe  diffolves  of  itfelf,  and 
runs  into  veffels  placed  underneath  to  receive  it. — 
Some  of  our  feamen  pretended,  that  this  laft  fort  of 
oil,  when  it  is  frefh,  is  very  good  for  kitchen  ufes  : 
this,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  commonly  nfed  for  dref- 
fing  leather  for  veffels,  and  for  lamps.  It  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  whale  :  il  is  always  clear,  and  leaves 
no  fedimcnt. 

"  The  flcins  of  the  fea-Hons  are  ufed  chiefly  in  ma- 
king portmanteaus,  and  in  covering  trunks.  When 
they  are  tanned,  they  have  a  grain  alraoft  like  Moroc- 
co. They  are  not  fo  fine,  but  are  lefs  liable  to  tear, 
and  keep  frelh  a  longer  time.  They  make  good 
fhoes  and  boots,  which,  when  well  feafoned,  are  wa- 
ter- proof. 

*'  One  day  Mr  Guyot  and  fome  others  brought  on 
board  five  fea  lioneffea.  They  were  about  feven  feet 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  in  circumference,  tho'  their 
inteftines  were  drawn.  Thefc  gentlemen  had  landed  on 
a  fma'il  iflgnd,  where  they  found  a  prodigious  number 
of  thefe  animals,  and  killed  eight  or  nine  hundred  of 
them  with  ilicks.  No  other  weapon  is  neceflary  on 
thefe  occafions.  A  fingle  blow  with  a  bludgeon,  three 
feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  almoft  full  at  the 
nofe  of  thefe  animalf,  knocks  thera  down,  and  kills 
them  on  the  foot. 

*'  Thi3^  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  with  the  males : 
their  fize  is  pro  h'gious.  Our  gentlemen  encountered 
two  of  them  for  a  long  time,  with  the  fame  weapons, 
without  being  able  to  ovejcome  thera.    They  lodged 
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three  balls  in  the  throat  of  one  while  he  opened  his  Phnc» 

mouth  to  defend  himfelf,  and  three  mulket-ihot  in  his 
body.  The  blood  guQied  from  his  wounds  like  wine 
from  a  tap.  However,  he  crawled  into  the  water  and 
difappcared.  A  failor  attacked  the  other,  and  enga- 
ged him  for  a  long  time,  ftriking  him  on  the  head  with 
a  bludgeon,  without  beitig  able  to  knock  him  down : 
the  fjilor  fell  down  very  near  his  antagonift,hut  had  the 
dexterity  to  recover  himfelf  at  the  iniUnt  the  lion  was 
going  to  gorge  him.  Had  he  on  e  feized  him,  the 
man  would  infallibly  have  been  lo|t :  the  animaf  would 
have  carried  him  into  the  water  as  ihey  ufually  do  their 
prey,  and  there  feafted  upon  him.  In  his  retreac  to 
the  fea  this  animal  feized  a  pinguin,  and  devoured  him 
inftantaneoufly." 

^  Mr  Pennant  defcribes  three  fenls  of  different  fpc- 
cies,  whicli  are  calltd  /ea-iions,  viz.  the  phoca  /eonina, 
or  hooded  feal ;  the  phora  /eonina,  or  bottlenofe  ;  and 
the  bejiia  manna,  or  leonine  feal.  He  differs  in  fome 
particulars  from  the  author  juft  quoted  ;  and  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  defire  to  know  thelc  differences,  we  re- 
fer to  hrs  works. 

3.  The  vitulina,  fea-calf,  or  common  feal,  inhabits 
the  European  ocean.  It  has  a  fmooth  head  without 
external  ears  ;  and  the  common  length  is  from  five  to 
fix  feet.  The  fore-legs  are  deeply  imnaerfed  in  the 
flcin  of  the  body  :  the  hin<l  legs  are  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  point  diredly  backwards  :  every  foot  i« 
divided  into  five  toes  ;  and  ench  of  thofe  conneded  by 
a  ftrong  and  broad  wdb,  covered  on  both  fides  with 
fhort  hair.  The  toes  are  furniftied  with  ftrong  claws, 
well  adapted  to  aflxft  the  animal  in  climbing  the  rocks 
it  bafks  on:  the  claws  on  the  hind-feet  are  flender  and 
ftraight  ;  except  at  the  ends,  which  are  a  little  incur- 
vated.  The  head  and  nofe  are  broad  and  flat,  like 
thofe  of  the  otter  ;  the  neck  (hoi-t  and  thick  ;  the 
eyes  large  and  black ;  in  lieu  of  external  ears,  it  has 
two  fmall  orifices:  the  nuttrils  are  oMong  :  on  eack 
fide  the  nofe  are  feveral  long  (tiff  hairs ;  and  above 
each  eye  are  a  few  of  the  fame  kind.  The  form  of 
the  tongue  is  fo  fingular,  that  were  other  notes  want- 
ing, that  alone  would  diftinguifh  it  from  all  other  qua- 
drupeds ;  being  forked,  or  flit  at  the  end.  The  cut- 
ting teeth  are  fingular  in  rcfped  to  their  number,  be- 
ing fix  in  the  u;-per  jaw,  and  only  four  in  the  lower. 
It  has  two  canine  teeth  above  and  below,  and  on  eacll 
fide  of  the  jaw  five  grinders:  the  total  14.  The  whole 
animal  is  covered  with  Ihort  hair,  very  clofely  fet  to- 
gether :  the  colour  of  that  on  the  body  is  generally 
dufey,  fpotted  irreguhrly  with  white  ;  on  the  belly 
white  :  but  feals  vary  greatly  in  their  marks  and  co- 
lours, and  fome  have  ''cen  found  entirely  wliite. 

The  feal  is  common  on-mo!t  of  the  rocky  fhores  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  efpeciaily  on  the  northern 
coafts  :  in  Wales,  it  frequents  the  coatts  of  Caernar- 
vonlhire  and  Anglefey.  They  inhabit  all  the  Euro- 
pean feas,  even  10  the  extreme  north  ;  arc  found  far 
within  the  arctic  circle,  in  the  feas  both  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  and  are  even  continued  to  thofe  of  Kamtfohuka*.  *  St^Her. 


It  preys  entirely  on  filh,  and  never  moK  lis  the  fea- 
fowl :  for  numbers  of  each  are  often  feen  floating  on 
'the  waves,  as  if  in  company.  Seals  €at  th<!ir  prey^^"^^°'- 
beneath  the  water  ;  and  in  cafe  they  are  devouring 
any  very  oily  fifh,  the  place  is  known  by  a  certain 
fmooth nef»  of  the  waves  iramediately  above.  The 
^  power 
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powef  of  oil  in  ftilling  the  waves  excited  by  a  ftorrn  13 
mentioned  by  Pliny  :  the  moderns  have  made  the  ex- 
periment with  fuccefs  ;  and  thereby  made  one  advance 
towards  eradicating  the  vulgar  prejudices  againft  that 
great  and  elegant  writer. 

Seals  aie  excellent  fwimmere,  and  ready  divers;  and 
are  very  bold  when  in  the  f>.a,  fwimming  carelefsly 
enough  about  boats :  their  dens  or  lodjjments  are  in 
hollow  rocks  or  caverns  near  (he  fea,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  tide  :  in  the  fummer  they  will  corae  out 
ef  the  water,  to  !  alk  or  fleep  in  the  fun  on  the  top  of 
large  ftones  or  fhivers  of  rocks  ;  and  thst  is  the  op- 
portunity our  countrymen  take  of  (hooting  them  :  if 
they  chance  to  efcape,  they  haften  towards  their  pro- 
per element^  flinging  ftonea  and  dirt  behind  them  as 
they  fcram.ble  along;  at  the  fame  time  expreffing  their 
fer.rs  by  piteous  moans:  but  if  they  happen  to  be  over- 
taken, they  will  make  a  vigorous  defence  with  their 
feet  and  teeth  till  they  are  killed.  They  are  taken  for 
the  fake  of  their  fkins,  and  for  the  oil  their  fat  yields  : 
the  former  fell  for  4  s.  or  48.  6  d.  a-piecc ;  which, 
when  drefTed,  are  very  ufeful  in  covering  trunks,  ma- 
king walftcoats,  fhoc-pouchcs,  and  feveral  other  con- 
veniences. We  remember  fome  years  ago  to  have  feen 
'  a  young  fesl  in  fom^;  degree  domefticated.  It  was  ta- 
ken at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  was  generally 
kept  in  a  veflcl  full  of  fait  water;  but  fometimes  it  wras 
allowed  to  crawl  about  the  houfe,  and  even  to  approach 
the  fire.  Its  natural  food  was  regularly  procured  for 
it,  and  it  was  taken  to  the  fea  every  day  and  thrown 
in  from  a  boat.  It  uftd  to  fwim  after  the  boat,  and 
always  allowed  itfelf  to  be  taken  back.  It^  lived  thus 
for  feveral  weeks;  and  we  doubt  not  would  have  lived 
much  longer  had  it  rot  been  fometimes  too  roughly 
ufed  by  the  boys  who  took  it  to  and  from  the  fea. 

The  fltdi  of  thefe  animals,  and  even  of  porpoifes, 
formerly  found  a  pbce  at  the  tnblts  of  the  great ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  bill  of  fare  of  that  vail  feaft  that  Arch- 
bifhop  Nevill  gave  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  which 
•is  feen  that  feveral  were  provided  on  the  occaCon. 
They  couple  about  April,  on  large  rocks  or  fmall 
iflands  not  remote  from  the  fhore  ;  and  bring  forth  in 
thofevaft  caverns  that  are  frequent  on  ourcoafts:  they 
commonly  bring  two  at  a  time,  which  in  their  infant 
ftate  are  covered  with  a  whitilh  down  or  woolly  fub- 
ftancc.  The  feal  hunters  in  Caithncfs  fay,  that  their 
growth  is  fo  fudden,  that  In  nine  tides  from  their  birth 
(ic8  hours)  they  will  become  as  adive  as  their  pa- 
rents. On  the  coaft  of  that  country  are  immenfe  ca- 
verns opening  Into  the  fea,  and  running  fome  hundreds 
of  yards  beneath  the  land.  Thefe  are  the  refort  of 
feals  in  the  breeding  time,  where  they  continue  till 
their  young  arc  old  enough  to  go  to  fea,  which  is  In 
about  fix  or  feven  weeks.  The  firft  of  thefe  caves  is 
-near  the  Ord,  the  lad  near  Thrumfter  :  their  entrance 
is  fo  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  boat;  their  infide  very 
fpacious  and  lofty.  In  the  moath  of  Odlober,  or  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  feal-hunters  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  caverns  about  midnight,  and  rowing  up 
as  far  as  they  can,  they  land  ;  each  of  them  being  pro- 
vided with  ablud^eon,  and  properly  ftationed,  theylight 
their  torches,  and  make  a  great  noife,  which  brings 
down  the  feals  f>om  the  farther  end  In  a  confufed  body 
with  fearful  fhrieksand  cries:  at  firft  the  men  are  obli- 
ged to  give  way  for  fear  of  being  overborne;  biit  when 
Vet.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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the  firft  crowd  is  paft,  they  kill  as  many  as  ftraggle  ^   _ 

behind,  chiefly  the  young,  by  ftriking  them  on  the  ' 
nofe;  a  very  flight  blow  on  that  part  difpatches  them. 
When  the  work  is  over,  they  drag  the  feals  to  the 
boat,  whTch  two  men  are  left  to  guard.  This  is  a  moft 
haeardous  employment ;  for  fliould  their  torches  go  ont, 
or  the  wind  blow  hard  from  fea  during  their  continu- 
ance in  the  cave,  their  lives  are  loft.  The  young  fealj 
of  fix  weeks  age  yield  more  oil  than  their  emaciatel 
dams:  above  eight  gallons  have  been  got  from  a  fingle 
whelp,  which  fells  from  6  d.  to  9  d.  per  gallon  ;  the 
fltins  from  6  d.  to  i  s.  each. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  may  be  further 
elucidated  by  the  foUowim^  extraAs  from  a  letter  of 
the  reverend  Dr  William  Borl::fe,  dated  Oftober  the 
24th  1763.  "  The  feals  are  feen  in  the  greateft  g*"".*"*^ 
plenty  on  the  fhorea  of  Cornwall  in  tKe  months  off"'^ 
May,  June,  and  July.  They  are  of  different  fizcs  _ 
fome  as  large  as  a  cow,  and  from  that  downwards  to 
a  fmall  calf.  They  feed  on  moft  forts  of  fifh  which 
they  can  mafter  ;  and  are  feen  ftarching  for  their  prey 
near  fhore,  where  the  whilllino:  fifti,  wraws,  and  po- 
laeks,  refort.  They  are  very  fwift  in  their  proper  depth 
of  water,  dive  like  a  (hot,  and  in  a  trice  rife  at  50  yards 
diftance  ;  fo  that  weaker  fifhes  cannot  avoid  their  ty- 
ranny except  in  (hallow  water.  A  perfon  of  the  parifh 
of  Scnnan  faw  not  long  fince  a  feal  in  purfuit  of  a  mul- 
let (that  ftrong  and  fwift  fi(h)  ;  the  feal  turned  it  to 
and  fro  in  deep  water,  as  a  gve-hound  does  a  hare : 
the  mullet  at  laft  found  it  had  no  way  to  efcape,  but 
by  running  into  fhoal  water :  the  feal  purfued ;  and 
the  former,  to  get  more  furely  out  of  danger,  threw  it- 
felf on  its  fide,  by  which  means  it  darted  into  ftioaler 
water  than  it  could  have  fwam  in  with  the  depth  of  its 
paunch  and  fins,  and  fo  efcaped.  The  feal  brings  her 
young  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  :  our  Hfhermeti 
have  feen  two  fucking  their  dam  at  the  fame  time,  as 
(he  ftood  in  the  fea  in  a  perpendicular  pofition.  Their 
head  in  fwimming  is  always  above  water,  more  fo  than 
that  of  a  dog.  They  fleep  en  rocks  furrounded  by  the 
fea,  or  on  the  lefa  acceflxblc  parts  of  our  cliffs  left  dry 
by  the  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  and  if  difturbed  by  any  thing, 
take  care  to  tumble  over  the  rocks  into  the  fea.  They 
arc  extremely  watchful,  and  never  fleep  long  without 
moving;  feldom  longer  than  a  minute  ;  then  raife  their 
heads,  and  if  they  hear  or  fee  nothing  more  than  or- 
dinary, lie  down  again,  and  fo  on,  raifing  their  hcad« 
a  little  and  reclining  theiti  alternately  in  about  a  mi- 
nute's time.  Nature  feems  to  have  given  them  thia 
precaution,  as  being  unprovided  with  auricles  or  ex- 
ternal ears  ;  and  confequcnfcly  not  hearing  very  quick, 
nor  from  any  great  diftance." 

Thefe  animals  are  fo  very  ufeful  to  tlje  inhabitants 
of  Greenland  and  other  ardlic  people,  that  they  may 
be  called  their  flocks.  We  cannot  give  a  better  ac- 
count of  thefe  ufes  than  in  the  words  of  Mr  Crantz, 
who  was  long  refident  in  thofe  northern  regions. 

Seals  (fays  he)  are  more  needful  to  them  than 
jfheep  are  to  us,  though  they  furnifli  us  with  food  and 
raiment ;  or  than  the  cocoa-tree  is  to  the  Indians,  al- 
though that  prefents  them  not  only  with  meat  to  eat, 
and  covering  for  their  bodies,  but  alfo  houfes  to  dwell 
in,  and  boats  to  fail  in,  fo  that  in  cafe  of  neceflity  they 
could  live  folely  from  it.  The  feals  flefli  (together 
with  the  rein-deer,  which  is  already  grown  pretty 
4  H  icarce) 
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fcarcc^")  fupplles  the  natives  with  their  moH  palatable 
and  fubftantial  food.  Their  fat  furniflies  them  with 
oil  for  lamp-light,  chamber  and  kitchen  fire  ;  and 
whoever  fees  theli  habitations,  prefeatly  finds,  that  if 
they  even  bed  a  fuperfluity  of  wood,  it  would  not  do, 
they  can  i-fe  nothing  but  train  in  them.  They  alfo 
mcllify  their  dry  food,  moftly  fifh,  in  the  train  ;  and 
finally,  they  barter  it  for  ail  kinds  of  neceffaries  with 
the  faftor.  '  They  can  few  better  with  fibres  of  the 
feals  finews  than  with  thread  or  filk.  Of  the  ficina  of 
the  entrails  they  make  their  windows,  curtains  for 
their  tents,  fiiirts,  and  part  of  the  bladders  they  ufe  at 
their  harpoons ;  and  they  make  train  bottles  of  the 
inaw.  Formerly,  for  want  of  iron,  they  made  all  man- 
ner of  inftruments  and  working  tools  of  their  bones. 
Neither  is  the  blood  wafted,  but  boiled  with  other  in- 
.grcdients,  and  eaten  as  foup.  Of  the  ficin  of  the  fe;.l 
they  ftand  in  the  greatelt  need  ;  for,  fuppofing  the 
jficins  of  rein  deer  and  birds  would  furnifh  them  with 
competent  clothing  for  their  bodies,  and  coverings 
for  their  beds;  and  their  flefh,  to^'ethcr  with  filh,  with 
fufficient  food  ;  and  provided  they  could  drefs  their 
meat  with  wood,  and  alfo  new-model  their  houfe  keep- 
ing, fo  as  to  have  light,  and  keep  themfelves  warm 
with  it  too  ;  yet  without  the  feals-fl<in8  they  would 
not  be  in  a  capacity  of  acquiring  thefe  fame  rein  deer, 
fowls,  fidies,  and  wood;  becaufe  they  muft  cover  over 
with  feal-fkin  both  their. large  and  fma!l  boats  in  which 
they  travel  and  feek  their  provifion.  They  muft  alfo 
cut  their  thongs  or  ftraps  out  of  them,  make  the  blad- 
ders  for  their  harpoons,  and  cover  their  tents  with 
them ;  without  which  they  could  not  fubfift  in  fum- 
mer. 

"  Therefore  no  man  can  pafs  for  a  right  Greenlan- 
der  who  cannot  catch  feals.  This  is  the  ultimate  end 
they  afpire  at,  in  all  their  device  and  labour  from  their 
childhood  up.  It  is  the  only  art  (and  in  truth  a  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  one  it  is)  to  which  they  are  train- 
ed from  their  infancy;  by  which  they  maintain  thera- 
felves,  make  themfelve*  agreeable  to  others,  and  be- 
come beneficial  members  of  the  community  *. 

"The  Greenlanders  have  three  ways  of  catching 
feals  :  either  fingly,  with  the  bladder  ;  or  in  compatfy, 
by  the  clapper-hunt ;  or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice  : 
whereto  may  be  added  the  (hooting  them'  with  & 
gun. 

"  The  principal  and  moft  common  way  is  the  ta- 
.king  th€m  with  the  bladder.    When  the  Greenlander 
fets  out  equipped,  and  fpies  a  fcal,  he  tries  to  farprife 
it  unawares,  with  the  wind  and  fun  in  his  back,  that 
he  may  not  be  heard  or  feen  by  it.    He  tries  to  con- 
ceal hi  mfelf  behind  a  wave,  and  makes  haftily  but  foft- 
ly  up  to  il>  till  he  corheo  within  four,  five,  or  fix  fa, 
thom  of  it ;  n-^eanwhile  he  tiikes  the  utmoft  care  th^t 
the  harpoon,  line,  and  bladder,  lie  in  proper  order. 
'  Then  he  takes  hold  of  the  oar  with  his  left  hand,  and 
the  harpoon  with  his  right  by  the  hand-boa^d,  and  fo 
9\vay  he  throws  it  at  the  feal,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
'  ihe  whole  dart  flies  from  the  hand-board  and  leaves  that 
In  his  hand.    If  the  harpoon  hits  the  mark,  and  ba- 
lies  ilfelf  deeper  than  the  barbs,  ic  will  direAIy  difen- 
gage  ilfelf  from  the  bone-joint,  and  that  from  the 
'  Bjaft ;  and  alfo  unwind  the  ftring  from  its  lodge  on 
'  the  kajak.  The  moment  the  fealis  pierced,  the  Green- 
•  Wdsr  laufl  throw  the  Waddcr,  tkid  to  the  end  of  tUe 


ftring,  into  the  water,  on  the  fame  fide  as  the  fcal  runs  P^'f"' 
and  dives;  for  that  ke  does  ,  inftantly  like  a  dart.  ' 
Then  the  Greenlander  goes  and  takes  up  the  ftiaft 
fwimming  on  the  water,  and  lays  it  in  its  place.  The 
feal  often  drags  the  bladder  with  it  under  water,  the' 
it  is  a  confiderable  impediment,  en  account  of  its  great 
bignefs  ;  but  it  fo  wearies  itfelf  out  with  it,  that  it 
muft  come  up  again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
take  breath.  The  Greenlander  haftens  to  the  fpot 
where  he  fees  the  bladder  rife  up,  and  fmites  the  feal 
as  foon  as  it  appears  witli  a  great  lance.  This  Imcc 
always  comes  cut  of  its  body  again;  but  he  throws  it 
at  the  creature  afrefh  every  time  it  comes  up  till  it  is 
quite  fpent.  Then  he  runs  the  little  lance  into  it,  and 
kills  it  outright,  but  ftops  up  the  wound  direftly  ti» 
preferve  the  blood  ;  and  laftly,  he  blows  it  up,  like  a 
bladder,  betwixt  flvin  and  flcfii,  to  put  it  into  a  tetter 
capacity  of  fwimming  after  him  ;  for  which  purpofc 
he  faftens  it  to  the  left  fide  of  his  kajak  or  boat. 

**  In  this  exercife  the  Greenlander  is  expofed  t«  the 
moft  and  greateft  danger  of  his  life  ;  which  is  probably 
the  reafon  that  they  call  tbis  hunt  or  fiftiery  katna-uock, 
i;  e.  "  the  cxtinftion,"  viz.  of  life.  For  if  the  line 
ftiould  entangle  itfelf,  as  it  eafily  may,  in  its  fuddcn 
and  violent  motion  ;  or  if  it  fiiould  catch  hold  of  the 
kajak,  sr  fhouldw  ind  itfelf  round  the  oar,  or  the  hand, 
or  even  the  neck,  as  it  fometimes  does  in  windy  wea- 
ther ;  or  if  the  feal  fhould  turn  fuddenly  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  boat,  it  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
that  the  kajak  muft  be  overturned  by  the  ftring, 
and  drawn  down  under  water.  On  fuch  defper;te  oc- 
cafions  the  poor  Greenlander  ftands  in  need  c>f  every 
poflible  art  to  difentangle  bimfelf  from  the  ftring,  and 
to  yaifc  himfelf  up  from  under  the  water  feveral  times 
fucccfllively ;  for  he  will  continually  be  overturning  till 
he  has  quite  difengaged  himfelf  from  the  line.  Nay, 
when  he  imagines  himfelf  to  be  out  of  all  danger,  and 
comes  too  near  the  dying  feal,  it  may  ftill  bite  him  in 
the  face  or  hand;  and  a  female  feal  that  has  young,  in- 
ftead  of  flying  the  field,  will  fometimes  fly  at  the 
Greenlander  in  the  moft  vehement  rage,  and  do  him  a 
mifchief,  or  bite  a  hole  in  his  kajak  that  he  muft 
fink. 

"  In  this  way,  fingly,  they  can  kill  none  but  the 
carelefs  ftupid  feal  called  attarjhak.  Several  In  com- 
pany  muft  purine  the  cautious  kaffigiak  by  the  clnpper- 
hunt.  In  the  fame  manner  they  alfo  furround  and 
kill  the  attaifoit  in  great  numbers  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year  ;  for  in  autumn  they  retire  into  the  creeks  or 
-inlets  in  ftormy  weather,  as  in  the  Nepifet  found  in 
Ball's  river,  between  the  miiin  land  and  the  Ifland 
Kangek,  which  is  full  two  lea^^ues  Ion*;-,  tmt  very  nar- 
row. There  the  Greenlander?  cut  off"  their  retreat, 
and  frighten  them  under  water  by  fhoutlng,  clapping, 
and  throwlnii:  ftoneo;  but  as  they  muft  come  up  a^ain 
continually  to  draw  breath,  then  they  perfecutc  them 
again  till  they  are  tired,  an  1  at  laft  are  oidiged  to 
ftay  fo  long  above  water  that  they  furround  them, 
and  kill  them  with  a  kind  of  dart  for  the  purpofe. 
During  this  hunt  we  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  fee 
the  agility  of  the  Grcenlandcrs,  or,  if  I  may  call  it  fo, 
their  hulTar  like  manoeuvres.  When  the  feal  rifcs  out 
of  the  water,  they  all  fly  upon  it  as  if  they  had  wingR, 
with  a  defperate  noift  ;  the  poor  creature  la  forced  to 
dive  again  dircftly }  and  the  ruoment  he  does  they  dif- 
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p€rfc  again  as  fal  as  they  came^  and  cv«ry  gives 
heed  to  Uis  pofit  to  fc«  wliere  it.  wtU  flart  up  again  ; 
which  13  an  uncertain  thing,  and  is  commonly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  former  fpot.  If  a'feal  has 
a  good  broad  water,  three  or  four  leagues  each  way, 
it  can  keep  the  fportfmcn  in  play  for  a  coupk  of  hours 
before  it  is  fo  fpent  that  they  can  furround  and  kill 
it.  If  the  fcal  in  its  fright  Utakea  itfelf  to  the  land 
for  a  retreat,  it  is  welcomed  with  fticks  and  ftonea  by 
the  women  and  children,  and  prefently  pierced  by  the 
men  in  the  rear.  This  is  a  very  lively  and  a  very  pro- 
fitable diverfion  for  the  Greenlanders,  for  many  times 
one  man  will  have  tight  or  ten  feals  for  hia  (hare.  ^ 

»*  The  third  method  of  killing  feals  upon  the  ice  is 
moftly  pradifed  in  Diiko,  where  the  bays  are  frozen 
over  in  the  winter.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  feals  themfelves  make  fometimes  holes 
in  the  ice,  where  they  come  and  draw  breath  :  near 
fuch  a  hole  a  Grcenlander  feats  himfelf  on  a  ftool, 
putting  his  feet  on  a  lower  one  to  keep  them  from 
the  cold.  Now  when  the  feal  comes  and  puts  its  nofe 
to  the  hole,  he  pierces  it  laftantly  with  his  harpoon  ; 
then  breaks  the  hole  larger,  and  draws  it  out  and  kills 
it  quite.  Or  a  Greenlandcr  lays  hinafelf  upon  his  belly 
on  a  kind  of  a  fledge,  near  other  holes,  where  the  feals 
come  out  upon  the  ice  to  ba&  themfelves  in  the  fun. 
Near  this  great  hole  they  make  a  little  one,  and  an- 
other Grcenlander  puts  a  harpoon  into  it  with  a  very 
long  lh;;ft  or  pole,  fie  that  lies  upon  the  ice  looks 
into  the  great  hole,  till  he  fees  a  feal  coming  under  the 
harpoon  ;  ,then  he  gives  the  other  the  fignal,  who  runs 
the  feal  through  with  all  his  might. 

*'  If  the  Greenlaiider  fees  a  feal  lying  near  its  hole 
^jpon  the  ice,  he  Aides  along  upon  his  belly  towards  it, 
•jva^js  his  head,  and  grunts  hke  a  feal ;  and  the  poor 
ifeal,  thinking  it  is  one  ,of  its  innocent  companions,  lets 
him  come  near  enough  to  pierce  it  with  his  long  dart. 
When  the  current  wears  a  great  hole  in  the  ice  in  the 
fpring,  the  Greenhmders  plant  themfelves  all  round  it, 
till  the  feals  come  in  droves  to  the  brim  to  fetch 
breath,  and  then  they  kill  them  with  their  harpoons. 
Many  alfo  are  killed  on  the  ice  while  they  lie  fleeping 
and  fnoring  in  the  fun." 

To  this  long  quotation,  which  wc  think  both  cu- 
rious and  iriteretling,  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  following  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr  Pennant,  which  are  not  leis  worthy  of 
attention. 

*'  Nature  (faya  this  intelligent  writer)  has  been  fo 
niggardly  in  providing  variety  of  provifion  for  the 
Greenlanders,  thst  they  are  neceffitated  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  which  is  offered  to  them  with  a  liberal 
hand.  The  Kamtfchatkan  nations,  which  enjoy  feve- 
Tal  animals,  as  well  as  a  great  and  abundant  choice  of 
fifli,  are  fo  enamoured  with  the  tafte  of  the  fat  of  feals, 
that  they  can  make  no  fcaft  without  making  it  one  of 
the  difhes.  Of  that  both  Ruffians  and  Kamtfchatkans 
make  their  candles.  The  latter  eat  the  flefh  boiled,  or 
^Ife  dried  in  the  fun.  If  they  have  a  great  quantity, 
they  preferve  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

*'  I'hey  dig  a  pit  of  a  requlfite  depth,  and  pave  it 
with,  ftoges ;  then  fill  it  with  wood,  and  fet  it  on  fire 
io  as  to  heat  the  pit  to  the  warmth  of  a  ftove.  They 
-then  -colleft  all  the  cinders  into  a  heap.  They  ftrew 
the  bottom  with  the  green  wood  of  alder,  on  which 
^key  place  feparately  the  fiefh  and  the  fat,  and  put 
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betwe««  every  layer  btaaches  of  th«  fame  tree ;  when 
,  the  pit  is  filled  they  cover  it  with  fods,  fo  that  the  va-  ^ 
pour  cannot  efcape.  After  fome  hours  they  take  out 
both  fat  and  flefh,  and  keep  it  for  winter's  provUions, 
and  they  may  be  prefcrved  a  whole  year  without 
rpoiling. 

"  The  Kamtfchatkans  have  a  moft  fingular  ceremo- 
ny. After  they  take  the  flefh  from  the  heads  of  the 
feals,  they  bring  a  vcir<:;l  in  form  of  a  canoe,  and  fling 
into  it  all  the  flcuUs,  crowned  with  certain  herbs,  and 
place  them  on  the  ground.  A  certain  perfoa  enters 
the  habitation  with  a  fack  filled  with  tonchhchsy  fweet 
herbs,  and  a  little  of  the  bark  of  willow.  Two  of  the 
natives  then  roll  a  great  ftone  towards  the  door,  and 
cover  it  with  pebbles ;  two  others  take  the  fweet  herbs 
and  difpofe  them,  tied  in  httle  packets.  The  great 
ftone  is  to  fignify  the  fea-fhore,  the  pebbles  the  waves, 
and  the  packets  fcals.  They  then  bring  three  dilhes 
of  a  halh  called  tolkoucha:  of  this  they  make  little  balls, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  ftick  the  packets  of  herbs: 
of  the  willow-bark  they  make  a  little  canoe,  and  fill  it 
with  tolkoucha,  and  cover  it  with  the  fack.  After 
fome  time  the  two  Kamtfchatkans,  who  had  put  the 
mimic  feals  into  the  tolkoucha,  take  the  balls,  and  a 
veffel  refembling  a  canoe,  and  draw  it  along  the  fand 
as  if  it  was  on  the  fca,  to  convince  the  real  feals  howr 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  them  to  come  among  the 
Kamtfchatkans,  who  have  a  fea  in  their  very  jurts  or 
dwellings.  And  this  they  imagine  will  induce  the 
feals  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  in  great  numbers. 
Various  other  ceremonies,  equally  ridiculous,  are  prac- 
tifed;  in  one  of  which  they  invoke  the  winds,  which 
drive  the  fcals  on  their  fliores,  to  be  propitious. 

"  Befides  the  ufes  which  are  made  of  the  flefh  and 
fat  ©f  feals,  the  flcias  of  the  largeft  are  cut  into  foles 
for  flioes.  The  women  make  their  fummer  boots  of 
the  undreffed  flcins,  and  wear  them  with  the  hair  out- 
mofl:.  In  a  country  which  abounds  fo  greatly  in  furs, 
very  little  more  ufe  is  made  of  the  flcins  of  feals  in  the 
article  of  drefs  than  what  has  been  mentioned.  But 
the  Koriaks,  the  Oloutores,  and  Tchutfchi,  form  with 
the  flfins  canoes  and  vcffelsof  different  fizes,  fome  large 
enough  to  carry  thirty  people. 

*'  Seals  fwarm  on  all  the  coafts  of  Kamtfchatka,  and 
will  go  up  the  rivers  eighty  verfi:9  in  purfuit  of  fifh. 
The  Tungufi  give  the  milk  of  thefe  animals  to  their 
children  initead  of  phyfic  The  navigators  obferved 
abundance  of  feals  about  Bering's  ifland,  but  that  they 
decreafed  in  numbers  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
ftraits;  for  where  the  walrufes  abounded,  the  feala 
grew  more  and  more  fcarce. 

"  1  did  not  obferve  any  feal-lkin  garments  among 
thofe  brought  over  by  the  navigators,  fuch  as  one 
might  have  expefted  among  the  Efqulmaux  of  the 
high  latitudes  they  vifited,  and  which  are  fo  much  in 
ufe  with  thofe  of  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Labrador.  That 
fpccies  of  drefs  doubtlefsly  was  worn  in  the  earlieft 
times.  Thefe  people  wanted  their  hlftorians  ;  but  we 
are  afTured  that  the  Maflagetas  clothed  themfelves  in 
the  fliins  of  feals.  They,  according  to  D'Anville,  in- 
habited the  country  to  the  eafl  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
the  lake  Aral,  both  of  which  waters  abound  with  feals. 

"  Seals  are  now  become  a  great  article  of  commerce. 
The  oil  from  the  vafl  whales  is  no  longer  equal  to  tbe^ 
demand  for  fupplying  the  magnificent  prpiufion  of 
4H  3  lamp*. 
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lamps  In  and  round  our  capital.  The  cbafe  of  thefe 
animals  is  redoubled  for  that  purpo'fe  j  and  the  fkins, 
J)roperly  tanned,  are  in  coufiderablc  ufe  in  the  manu- 
iadtory  of  boots  and  flioes." 

4.  The  phoca  barbata,  er  great  feal,  has  long  white 
whiflcers  with  curled  points.  The  back  is  arched;  hair 
black,  very  deciduous,  and  very  thinly  difperfed  over 
a  thick  llvin,  which  is  almoft  naked  in  fummer.  The 
teeth  of  this  fpecies  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  feal ; 
the  fore-feet  are  like  the  human  hand,  the  middle  toe 
being  the  longeft  and  the  thumb  fliort.  They  are  up- 
wards  of  1 2  feet  long. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  cut  out  of  the  fkin  of 
this  fpecies  thongs  and  lines,  a  finger-thick,  for  the 
feal-fifhery.  Its  flefh  is  as  white  as  veal,  and  is  efteemed 
the  moft  delicate  of  any.  They  produce  plenty  of 
lard,  but  very  little  oil.  The  fkins  of  the  young^are 
fometimes  ufed  to  lie  on.— It  inhabits  the  hi^h  fea 
about  Greenland,  is  very  timid,  and  commonly  refts 
on  the  floating  ice.  It  breeds  about  the  month  of 
March,  ami  brings  forth  a  fingle  young  on  the  ice, 
generally  among  the  iflands  ;  for  then  it  approaches  a 
little  nearer  to  the  land.  The  great  old  ones  fwim 
very  flowly. 

On  the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  found  a  feal 
twelve  feet  long.  A  young  one,  feven  feet  and  a  half 
long,  was  fhown  in  London  fome  years  ago.  which  was 
fo  far  from  maturity  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  teeth  *  : 
yet  the  common  feals  have  them  complete  before  they 
attain  the  fize  of  fix  feet,  their  Htmoft  grawth. 

A  fpecies  larger  than  an  ox  was  found  in  the  Kamt- 
fchatkan  feas  from  56  to  64  north  latitude,  called  by 
*  the  natives  lachtak\.    They  weighed  800  pounds,  and 
were  eaten  by  Bering's  crew  ;  but  their  flefh  was  very 
loathfome  X-    The  cubs  are  entirely  black. 

Steller  has  given  accounts  of  other  feals  found  in 
thofe  wild  feas ;  but  his  defcriptions  are  fo  very  im- 
perfeft  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  fpe- 
cies. He  fpeaks  in  his  MSS.  of  a  middle  fized  kind, 
wholly  and  moft  elegantly  fpotted;  of  another  which  is 
black  with  brown  fpots,  having  the  belly  of  a  ycllow- 
ifh  white,  and  as  large  as  a  yearling  ox.  He  mentions 
a  third  fpecies,  black,  and  with  a  particular  formation 
of  the  hinder  legs;  and  a  fourth  of  a  yellowifh  co- 
lour, with  a  great  circle  on  it  of  the  colour  of  cher- 
ries II . 

5.  The  phoca  foetida,  or  rough  feal,  is  diflinguifhed 
by  a  fhorl  nofe  and  fhort  round  head  ;  a  body  almoll 
elliptical,  covered  with  lard  almoft  to  the  hind  feet. 
This  fpecies  feldom  if  ever  exceeds  four  feet  in  length. 
Their  hairs  are  clofely  fet  together,  foft,  long,  and 
fomewbat  ereft,  intermixed  with  curled.  They  are  of 
a  dufky  colour,  mixed  with  white,  which  fometimes 
varies  to  white,  with  a  dufky  dorfal  line. 

This  fpecies  never  frequents  the  high  feas,  but  keeps 
on  the  fixed  ice  in  the  remote  bays  near  the  frozen 
land  ;  and  when  old  never  forfakes  its  haunts.  They 
couple  in  June,  and  bring  forth  in  January  on  the  fix- 
ed ice,  its  proper  element.  In  that  cold  fituation  they 
have  a  hole  for  the  benefit  of  fifhing;  near  which  they 
generally  remain  folitary,  being  rarely  found  in  pairs. 
They  are  very  incautious,  and  often  fleep  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  by  which  means  they  become  an  ea- 
fy  prey  to  the  eagle.  They  feed  on  fraall  fifh,  fhrimps, 
^^c.  The  ikini  tendoas^  and  lard,  are  ufed  in  the  fame 
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way  witk  thofe  of  other  feals.    The  flefh  is  red  and  Pho, 
foetid,  efpecially  in  males,  which  is  naufeated  even  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland. 

The  feal-hunters  in  Newfoundland  have  a  larger 
kind,  which  they  call  the  fquare  phippevy  and  which 
weighs  500  pounds.  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  a  water- 
dog  ;  fo  that  it  appears  by  the  length  of  its  hair  to  be 
allied  to  this  fpecies ;  but  the  vatt  difference  in  fize 
admits  not  of  certainty  in  thi?  refpeft. 

6.  The  phoca  leporina,  or  leporine  feal,  has  hair  of 
a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  but  never 
fpotted.  The  hairs  are  ereft,  interwoven,  and  foft 
like  thofe  of  a  hare^  efpecially  in  the  young.  The 
head  is  long  ;  the  upper  lip  fweiling  and  thick ;  the 
whiflccrs  very  ftrong  and  very  thick,  ranged  in  15 
rows,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  lip,  fo  that  it 
appears  bearded  ;  the  eyes  are  blue,  and  the  pupil  of 
them  black  ;  the  teeth  are  ftrong  ;  the  fore-feet  are 
fhort ;  the  membranes  of  the  hind  feet  are  even  and  not 
waved ;  the  tail  is  fhort  and  thick,  it  being  four  inches 
two  lines  in  length  ;  the  cubs  are  of  a  milk  wiiite  co- 
lour. The  length  of  the  fpecies  is  about  fix  feet  fix 
inches,  and  the  circumference  where  greateft  five  feet 
two. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  White  Sea  in  the  fummer 
time,  and  afcends  and  defcends  the  mouths  of  rivers 
with  the  tide  in  queft  of  prey.  It  is  likewife  found  on 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  and  within  the  polar  circle  from 
Spitzbergen  to  Tchutki  Nofs,  and  from  thence  fouth- 
ward  about  Kamtfchatka. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  a 
variety  of  curious  particulars  refpcfting  them,  which 
our  limits  permit  us  not  to  give.  Such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  wifh  for  further  information  on  this  fub- 
jed,  will  find  themfelves  amply  gratified  by  a  careful 
perufal  of  what  Mr  Penn^t  has  written  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  from  whofe  labours  we  have  extrafted  much  of 
our  article.    See  his  Hi/lory  of  ^tadrupeds,  Vol.  II, 

p.  518  536.  his  Jrdic  Zoology,  Vol  I.  p.  151—. 

1 77.  and  his  Briti/h  Zoology ^  as  alfo  the  feveral  authors 
whofe  works  he  quotes. 

PHOCiEA,  the  laft  town  of  Ionia,  (Mela,  PH- 
ny)  ;  of  jEolis,  (Ptolemy),  becaufe  fituatcd  on  the 
right  or  north  fide  of  the  river  Hermus,  which  he 
makes  the  boundary  of  ..^olis  to  the  fouth.  It  ftood 
far  in  the  land,  on  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  fea  ;  had  two 
very  fafe  harbours,  the  one  called  Lampter  the  other 
NatifiathmoSf  (Livy).  It  was  a  colony  of  lonians,  fi- 
tuated  in  the  territory  of  iEolis,  (Herodotus).  MalTt- 
lia  in  Gaul  was  again  a  colony  from  it.  Phocaenfesf 
the  people,  (Livy)  ;  Piocaicusy  the  epithet,  (Lucan)  ; 
applied  to  Jkfarjeilles.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities 
•which  afTembled  in  the  panionium  or  general  council 
of  Ionia. 

Some  writers  tell  us,  that  while  the  foundations  of  'Indent 
this  city  were  laying,  thiere  appeared  near  the  fliore  a'^"'^-. 
great  fhoal  of  fea-calves;  whence  it  was  called  Phocaat^^"^' 
the  word fignifying  in  Greek  ayfa-^ra^.  Ptole- 
my, who  makes  the  river  Hermus  the  boundary  be- 
tween .fiolia  and  Ionia,  places  Phocsea  in  -£olis  ;  but 
all  oriier  geographers  reckon  it  .among  the  cities  of 
Ionia.    It  ftood  on  the  fea-coafl-  between  Cuma  to 
the  north,  and  Smyrna  to  the  fouth,  not  far  from  the 
Hermus  ;  and  was,  in  former  times,  one  of  the  raofl 
wealthy  and  powerful  cities  of  all  Afia.;  but  is  now  a 
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ocaa.  poor  beggarly  village,  though  the  fee  of  a  bifhop.  The 
Phocaeans  were  expert  mariners,  and  the  firft  among  the 
Greeks  that  undertook  long  voyages  ;  which  they  per- 
formed in  galleys  of  fifty  oars.   As  they  applied  them- 
felves  to  tiade  and  navigation,  they  became  acquaint- 
ed pretty  early  with  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  Europe, 
where  they  are  faid  to  have  founded  feveral  cities, 
namely,  Velia  in  Italy  ;  Alalia,  or  rather  Aleria,  in 
Corfica  ;  and  Marfeilles  in  Gaul.    Neither  were  they 
unacquainted  with  Spain  ;  for  Herodotus  tells  us,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Phocasans  arriving 
at  Sarteffus,  a  city  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  were  treated 
with  extraordinary  kindnefs  by  Arganthonius  king  of 
that  country ;  who,  hearing  that  they  were  \inder  no 
fmall  apprehenfion  of  the  growing  power  of  Cyi  ii.-,  in- 
vited  them  to  leave  tonia,  and  fettle  in  what  part  of 
his  kingdom  they  pleafed.    The  Phocaeans  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forfake  their  country ;  but  accept- 
ed a  large  fum  of  meney,  which  that  prince  generouHy 
prefented  them  with,  to  defray  the  cxpence  of  building 
a  ftrong  wall  round  their  city.    The  wall  they  built  on 
their  return  ;  but  it  was  unable  to  refill  the  mighty 
power  of  Cyrus,  whofe  general  Harpagus,  in  veiling 
the  city  with  a  numerous  army,  foon  reduced  it  to  the 
utmoft  extremities.    The  Phoc^ans,  having  no  hopes 
of  any  fuccour,  offered  to  capitulate;  but  the  condi- 
tions offered  by  Harpagus  feeming  fevere,  they  begged 
he  would  allow  them  three  days  to  deliberate  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  withdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus,  though 
not  ignorast  of  their  defign,  compHed  with  their  re- 
quefl.  The  Phocaeans,  taking  advantage  of  this  conde- 
fcenfion,  put  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their  moll  va- 
luable effefts,  on  board  feveral  veffds  which  they  had 
ready  equipped,  and  conveyed  them  fafe  to  the  ifland 
of  Chios,  leaving  the  Perfians  in  poffeflion  of  empty 
houfes.     Their  defign  was  to  purchafe  the  CEnef- 
flan  iflands,  which  belonged  to  the  Chians,  and  fettle 
there.    But  the  Chians  not  caring  to  have  them  fo 
near,  left  they  Ihould  engrofs  all  the  trade  to  themfelves, 
as  they  were  a  fea-faring  people,  they  put  to  fea  again ; 
and,  having  taken  Phocaea,  their  native  country,  by 
forprife,  put  all  the  Perfians  they  found  in  it  to  the 
fword.    They  went  to  Corfica  ;  great  part  of  them 
however  returned  very  foon,  as  did  the  reft  alfo  in  a 
few  years.    They  then  lived  in  fubjeAion  either  to  the 
Perfians,  or  tyrants  of  their  own.    Among  the  latter 
we  find  mention  made  of  Laodamus,  who  attended  Da- 
rius Hyftafpis  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scythians ; 
and  of  Dionyfius,  who,  joining  Aiiftagoras,  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  and  chief  author  of  the  Ionian  rebellion,  re- 
tired, after  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  to  Phoenicia, 
where  he  made  an  immenfe  bjDoty,  feizing  on  all  the 
(hips  he  met  with  trading  to  that  country.  From  Phoe- 
nicia he  failed  to  Sicily,  where  he  committed  great  de- 
predations on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tufcans ;  but  is 
laid  never  to  have  molefted  the  Greeks. 

In  the  Roman  times  the  city  of  Phocaea  fided  with 
Antiochus  the  Great ;  whereupon  it  was  befieged,  ta- 
ken, and  plundered,  by  the  Roman  general;  but  allow- 
ed to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In  the  war  which 
Arlftonicus  brother  to  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
ralfed  againft  the  Romans,  they  afTifted  the  forrner  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power ;  a  circumftance  which  fo 
difplcafed  the  fenatc,  that  they  commanded  the  town 
to  be  demolilhed,  and  the  whole  race  of  the  Phocseana 
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to  be  utterly  rooted  out.  This  fevere  fentence  would  Phocasi 
have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  Maffillenfes,  a  •  - 
Phoccean  colony,  interpofed,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
affuaged  the  anger  of  the  fenate.  Pompey  declared 
Phoc£Ea  a  free  city,  and  reftored  the  inhabitants  to  all 
the  privileges  they  had  ever  enjoyed  ;  whence,  under 
the  firft  emperors,  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft' 
flourlfhing  cities  of  all  Afia  Minor.  This  is  all  we 
have  been  able  to  coUeft  from  the  ancients  touching 
the  pnrtlculir  hiftory  of  Phocaea. 

PHOCAS,  a  Rom:in  centurion,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  emperor  by  the  army,  and  was  crowned  at 
Conftantinople  about  the  year  603.  The  emperor 
Mauritius,  who  was  thus  deferted  both  by  the  army 
and  the  people,  fted  to  Chalcedon  with  his  five  children, 
whom  Phocas  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  murdered  before 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  murdered  Mauritius  himfelf,  his 
brother,  and  feveral  other  perfons  who  were  attached 
to  that  famjly 


Phocas,  thus  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  at  Con^yindent 
ftantinople,  fent,  according  to  cuftom,  his  own  image 
and  that  of  his  wife  Leontia  to  Rome,  where  they  * 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations,  the  people  there 
being  incenfed  againft  Mauritius  on  account  of  the  cruel 
exaftions  of  the  exarchs,  and  his  other  minifters  in  Ita-  - 
ly.  Gregory,  furnamed  the  Great,  then  bifhop  of 
Rome,  caufed  the  images  to  be  lodged  in  the  oratory 
of  the  martyr  Caefarius,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  new 
emperor,  congratulating  him  upon  his  advancement  to 
the  throne,  which  he  faid  was  effefted  by  a  paiticular 
providence,  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  innumerable 
calamities  and  heavy  oppreffions  under  which  they  had 
long  groaned.  Plad  we  no  other  charafter  of  Phocas 
and  Leontia  but  that  which  has  been  conveyed  to  U3= 
in  Gregory's  letters,  we  Ihould  rank  him  amongft  the 
beft  princes  mentioned  in  hiftory ;  but  all  other  writers 
paint  him  in  quite  different  colours  ;  and  his  aflions, 
tranfniitted  to  us  by  feveral  hiftorians,  evidently  fpeak 
him  a  moft  cruel  and  blood-thlrfty  tyrant.  He  was  of 
middling  ftature,  fays  Cedrenus,  deformed,  and  of  a 
terrible  afpeft  :  his  hair  was  red,  his  eye-brows  met^ 
and  one  of  his  cheeks  was  marked  with  a  fear,  which, 
when  he  was  in  a  paffion,  grew  black  and  frightful : 
he  was  greatly  addidled  to  wine  and  women,  blood- 
thirlty,  inexorable,  bold  in  fpeech,  a  ftranger  to  com* 
paffion,  in  his  principles  a  heretic^  He  endeavoured, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  gain  the  affeftions  of 
the  people  by  celebrating  the  Cireenflan  games  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  and  diftributing  on  that  occafion 
large  fums  amongft  the  people;  but  finding  that  inftead 
of  applauding  they  reviled  him  as  a  drunkard,  he  or- 
dered his  guards  to  fall  upon  them.  Some  were  killed, 
many  wounded,  and  great  numbers  were  dragged  to 
prifon  :  but  the  populace  rifmg,  fet  them  at  liberty^ 
and  thenceforth  conceived  an  irreconcileable  averfioa 
to  the  tyrant. 

As  foon  as  the^  death  of  Mauritius  was  known,' 
Narfes,  who  then  commanded  the  troops  quartered  on  ■ 
the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  revolted^  Phocas,  however, 
managed  matters  fo  as  to  gain  him  over  to  his  intereft, 
and  then  treacheroufly  and  cruelly  burnt  him  alive. 
He  endeavoured  to  tlrengthen  his  caufe  by  refpeftable  - 
alliances;  but  his  cruelty  was  fuch  as  to  render  him  ge- 
nerally hated,  for  he  fpared  neither  fex  nor  age,  ardj 
amongft  others  he  murdered  Conftantina  the  widow  of  ^ 
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Maurituig,  and  her  daughters.  Thefe  cititltles  were 
at  length  the  caufe  of  bis  downfall.  He  became  uni- 
yerfaUy  hateful;  And  pei  fons  in  great  authority  near  his 
perfon  confpired  agaiuft  him.  This  confpiracy,  how- 
ever, was  difccvered,  ani  the  perfons  concerned  in  it 
were  sU  put  to  death.  The  foil©\ving  year,  however, 
6io,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  fate  he  had  fo  long  de- 
fer ved. 

Heraclios,  the  fon  of  the  governor  of  Africa,  who 
bore  the  fame  name,  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  em- 
peror, and  beinj^  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  people  of 
Africa,  failed  from  thence  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and 
a  powerful  army  oh  board^  for  Com'lantinople,  while 
Nicetas  marched  thither  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  the 
Pentapolis.  Heracliu3  fteered  his  courfe  to  A!  ydus, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  demonllrations  of  joy 
fey  feveral  perfcms  of  l-ank,  who  had  been  banifhed  by 
Phocas.  Fiom  Aljydus  he  failed  to  Conftantinople, 
where  he  engaged  and  utterly  defeated  the  tyrant's 
rfieel.  Phocas  took  refuge  in  the  palace  ;  but  one 
Photinus,  whofc  wife  he  had  formerly  debauched,  pur- 
fuing  hira  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  iorced  the  gates, 
dragged  the  cowardly  emperor  from  the  throne,  and 
having  ftripped  hira  of  the  imperial  robes,  and  clothed 
himwith  a  black  vefl,  carried  him  in  chains  to  Heraclius, 
who  commanded  firft  his  hands  and  feet,  then  his  arms, 
and  at  laft  his  head,  to  be  cat  off :  the  remaining  part 
■of  his  body  was  delivered  up  to  the  foldierp,  who 
burnt  it  in  the  forum.  We  are  told,  that  Heraclius 
having  reproached  him  with  his  evil  adminiftratlon,  he 
anfwered,  with  great  calmncfp,  '*  It  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  govern  better."  SucJi  was  the  end  of  this  cruel 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  feven  years  and  fom^ 
months. 

PHOCILIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  philofopher  of 
Miletus,  flouriihed  about  540  years  before  the  Chrillian 
era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  attributed  to  him, 
is  not  of  his  compolition,  but  of  another  poet  who  li- 
ved in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

PHOCION  was  a  dillinguiihed  Athenian  general 
and  orator  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  His 
chara(9;cr  is  thiis  defcribed  in  the  Ancient  Univerfal 
Hiftory.  **  He  was  too  niodeil  to  folicit  command, 
nor  did.  he  promote  wars  that  he  might  raile  his  au- 
thority by  them  ;  though,  taken  either  as  a  foldier, 
crjitor,  flatefman,  or  general,  he  was  by  far  the  tnoll 
eminent  Athenian  of  his  time.  As  he  was  a  moft  dif- 
interelted  patriot,  he  could  entertain  no  great  affeftion 
for  Philip  :  but  as  he  perfeAly  .well  knew  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  and  how  unlikely  they  were 
long  to  fupport  fuch  meafures  as  were  neceffary  to 
humble  the  Macedonian  power,  he  did  not  exprefs 
himfelf  vehemently,  but  chofe  rather  to  cultivate  the 
cfteem  which  on  all  occafions  Philip  Ihowed  for  the 
ftate  of  Athens,  as  a  mean  of  preferving  her,  when  (he 
fhould  be  reduced  to  that  lituation  which  he  conceived 
they  wanted  virtue  to  prevent.  From  this  chatadler 
the  reader  will  ealily  difcern  that  Demofthenes  and  he 
could  not  well  agree.  The  former  was  always  warm, 
his  language  copious,  and  his  defigns  extcnfive ;  and 
Phocion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  mild  temper, 
delivered  his  opinion  in  very  few  words,  and  propofed 
fchemes  at  once  neceffary  and  eafy  to  be  cfFefted.  Yet 
lie  feldom  or  never  concurred  with  the  people,  but 
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fpokc  as  poignantly  agalnft  their  vices  as  Demoftbetscs  Pho 
himfelf ;  inforouch  that  this  orator  once  told  him, 
•  The  Athenians,  Phocion,  in  fomc  of  their  mad  fits, 
will  murder  thee.'  *  The  fame  (anfwered  he)  may- 
fall  to  thee,  Demofthenes,  if  ever  they  come  to  be 
fobex." 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  the  army 
which  was  fent  to  aflift  the  Byzantines  againft  Philip, 
whom  he  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  dominions. 
This  truly  great  man,  whom  (though  extremely  poor) 
no  fum  could  bribe  to  betray  his  country,  and  who  at 
every  rlilv  on  all  occafions  gave  them  found  advice,  was 
at  length  accufed  by  fcis  ungrateful  countrymen.  This 
event  happened  in  the  year  before  Chrift  318.  He 
wae  fent  to  Athens  by  Polypcrchon  head  of  a  fadlion' 
in  Macedonia,  together  with  his  friends,  chained  in 
carts,  with  this  meflagc,  **  That  though  he  was  con- 
vinced they  were  traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  free  people."  Phocion  de- 
manded whether  they  intended  co  proceed  againft  him 
by  form  of  law  ;  and  fome  crying  out  that  they  would, 
Phocion  demanded  how  that  could  be  If  they  were 
not  allowed  a  fair  hearing  ?  but  perceiving,  by  the 
clamour  of  the  people,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  to  be 
expeded,  he  exclaimed,  "  As  for  myfelf,  I  confefs 
the  crime  objeftcd  to  me,  and  fubmlt  to  the  judgment 
of  the  law;  but  confider,  O  ye  Athenians,  what  have 
thefe  poor  innocent  men  done  that  they  Ihould  be  in- 
volved "in  the  fame  calamity  with  me?"  The  people 
replied  with  great  vociferation,  They  are  your  ac- 
complices, and  that  is  enough."  Then  the  decree  was 
read,  adjudging  them  all  to  death,  viz.  Phocion,  NI- 
codes,  Aheudippus,  Agamon,  «nd  Pythocles  ;  thefe 
were  prefent :  Demetrius,  Phalereus,  Callimedon,  Cha>- 
ricles,  and  others,  were  condemned  in  their  abfence. 
Some  moved  that  Phocion  might  be  tortured  before  he 
was  put  to  death  ;  nay,  they  were  for  bringing  the 
rack  into  the  afTembly,  and  torturing  him  there.  The 
majority,  however,  thought  it  enough  if  he  was  put  to 
death,  for  which  the  decree  was  carried  unanimoufly  ; 
fome  putting  on  garlands  of  flowers  when  they  gave 
their  votes.  As  he  was  going  to  execution,  a  perfon 
who  was  his  intimate  friend  afked  him  if  he  had  any 
raeflage  for  his  fon?  "  Yes,"  rephed  Phocion;  "  tell 
him  it  is  my  laft  command  that  he  forget  how  ill  the 
Athenians  tieated  his  father."  , 

The  fpleen  of  hlsjenemles  was  not  extlngulfhed  with 
his  life :  they  paffed  a  decree  whereby  his  corpfe  was 
hanifhed  the  Athenian  territories  ;  they  hkewife  forbad 
any  Athenians  to  furnlfh  fire  for  his  funeral  pile.  One 
Conopian  took  up  the  corpfe,  and  carried  it  beyond 
Eleufina,  where  he  borrowed  fome  fire  of  a  Megarian 
woman  and  burned  it.  A  Megarian  matron,  who  at- 
tended with  her  maid,  raifed  on  the  place  an  honorary 
monument ;  and  having  gathered  up  the  bones,  carried 
them  home,  and  buried  thetn  under  her  own  hearth  ; 
praying  at  the  fame  time  thus  to  the  Penates :  "  To 
you,  O  ye  gods,  guardians  of  this  place,  I  commit  the 
precious  remains  of  the  moft  excellent  Phocion.  Pro- 
teft  them,  I  befeech  you,  from  all  infults ;  and  deliver 
them  one  day  to  be  rcpofited  in  the  fepukhre  of  his 
anceftors,  when  the  Athenians  fhall  become  wifer."  It 
was  not.  long  before  this  opportunity  occurred.  When 
the  Athenians  began  to  cool  a  little,  and  remember 

the 
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!«.  the  many  fcmces  they  had  receive  J  from  Phoc'ion,  they 
decreed  him  a  ftatue  of  brafa ;  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
brought  back  at  the  pubh'c  cxpence  ;  and  decreed  that 
his  accufers  Ihould  be  put  to  death.  Agnonides,  who 
was  principally  concerned  in  that  tragedy,  fufFered  ; 
but  Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  who  were  alfo  accora- 
plicesTn  it,  fled.  However,  Phocion's  fon  met  with 
them,  and  executed  his  revenge  upon  them  ;  which 
was  alraolt  the  only  good  aftion  he  ever  performed,  as 
he  had  a  veyy  fmall  fhare  of  his  father's  abilities,  and 
not  any  of  his  virtues.  Such  is  the  ficklenefs  and  fuch 
the  injuftice  of  popular  governments;  failings  which, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  univerful  experience,  are  abfo- 
lutcly  infeparablc  from  them. 

PHOCIS,  (Demolthenes,  Strabo,  Paufanias)  ;  a 
country  of  Greece,  contained  between  Boeotia  to  the 
eaft  and  Locris  to  the  weft,  but  extending  formerly 
from  the  Sinus  Corinihiacus  on  the  fouth  to  the  fca 
of  Euboea  on  the  north,  and,  accordtng  to  Dionjfius, 
aa  faraa  Thermopylre;  but  reduced  afterwards  to  nar- 
rower bounds.  Phoc-nfesy  the  people  ;  Phodcus,  the 
epithet,  (Juftin)  ;  Bellum  Phoctcum,  the  facred  war 
which  the  Thebans  aqd  Philip  of  Macedon  carried  on 
againft  them  for  plundering  the  temple  at  Delphi  ; 
and  by  which  PhiHp  paved  the  way  to  the  fovereignty 
of  all  Greece,  (Juftin.)  Irs  gveateft  length  was  from 
north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  38°  45'  to  39'^  to',  or 
about  35  miles;  but  very  narrov/  from  eaft  to  weft, 
not  extending  to  30  miles,  that  is,  from  23°  to'  to 
23^  40'  at  the  wideft,  but  about  23  miles  towards  the 
Corinthian  bay,  and  much  narrower  ftill  towards  the 
niv.  Hip.  j,Qj.tj^_  Thh  country  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
^'  taken  its  name  from  Phocus  the  fon  of  Ornytion,  a 
native  of  Corinth  ;  but  having  been  foon  after  invaded 
by  the  Eginetse,  under  the  conduft  of  another  Phocus, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Eacus  king  of  Enopia,  the  me- 
mory of  the  firft  infenfibly  gave  way  to  that  of  the 
fecond. 

In  Phocis  there  were  mnny  celebrated  mountjins, 
fuch  as  Cythxrpn,  Helicon,  and  Parkassus.  The 
laft  two  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet.  Cychaeron  was  confecrated  to  the  mufes  as 
well  as  the  other  two,  and  was  confequently  much  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poets.  Both  it  and  Helicon  contend 
■with  mount  Parnaflus  for  height  and  magnitude.  There 
were  no  remarkable  rivers  in  Phoois  except  Cephifus, 
which  runs  from  the  foot  of  Parnaffus  northward,  and 
empties  itfelf  in  the  Pindus,  which  was  near  the  boun- 
dary of  that  kingdom.  It  had  feveral  very  confider- 
ahle  cities;  fuch  as  Cyrra,  Criffi,  and  Antecyra, 
wliich,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  on  the  fea  coafts ; 
arid  Pythia,  Delphi,  Daulis,  Elatin,  Ergofthenia,  and 
Baulia,  which  were  inland  towns.  Elatia  was  the 
largeft  and  richeft  after  Delphi. 

Deucalion  was  king  of  that  part  of  Phocis  which 
lies  about  Parnalpjs,  at  the  time  that  the  Cecrops  flou- 
rifiied  in  Attica  ;  but  the  Phocians  afterwards  formed 
themfelves  into  a 'rommonwealth^  to  be  governed  by 
their  general  aflemblies,  the  members  of  which  were 
chofen  fron:i  among  themfelves,  and  were  changed  as 
often  as  occafion  required.  Of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Phocians  but  little  is  known  till  the  time  of  the  holy 
war,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  in  the 
i^ncient  Univetfal  Hiftory. 
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*'  The  Phocians  having  prefumed  to  plough  the  VLoa 
territories  of  the  city  of  Cyira,  confecrated  to  the  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Delphic  god,  were  fummoned  by  the  other  Grecian      ^  '« 
ftates  before  the  court  of  the  Amphiftyons,  where  a 
confiderable  fine  was  impofed  upon  them  for  their  fa- 
crilege.    They  refufed  to  pjy  ir,  on  pretence  that  it 
was  too  large  ;  and  at  the  next  affcmbly  their  domi- 
.iiions  were  adjudged  confifcated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
temple.    This  fecond  fentence  exafperatcd  the  Pho- 
cians ftill  more;  who,  at  the  inftigation  of  one  Philo- 
melus,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch,  Philomedes, 
feized  upon  the  temple,  plundered  it  of  its  treafure, 
and  held  the  facred  depofitum  for  a  confiderable  time. 
This  fecond  crime  occafioned  another  afTembly  of  the 
Amphiftyons,  the  refult  of  which  was  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  againft  the  Phocians.  The  quarrel  being 
become  more  general,  the  feveral  ftates  took  part  in  it 
according  to  their  inclinations  or  intereft.  Athens^ 
Sparta,  and  fome  others  of  the  Peloponncfians,  'decla- 
red for  the  Phocians ;  and  the  Thebans,  Theffalians, 
Locrians,  ?.nd  other  neighbouring  ftates,  againft  them, 
A  war  was  commenced  with  great  fury  on  both  fides, 
and  ftyled  the  holy  ivar,  which  lafted  ten  years;  during 
which  the  Phocians,  having  hired  a  -num!:er  of  fo- 
reign troops,  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  held  out  much  longer  had  not 
Philip  of  Macedon  given  the  finiftiing  ftroke  to  their- 
total  defeat  and  punilhment.    The  war  being  ended, 
the  grand  council  aflemblcd  again,  and  impofed  an  an- 
nual fine  of  60  talents  upon  the  Phocians,  to  be  paid" 
to  the  temple,  and  continued  till  they  had  fully  repaired 
the  damage  it  had  fuftained  from  them  ;  and,  till  this- 
reparation  fhould  be  made,  they  were  excluded  frota 
dwelling  in  w-alled  towns,  and  from  having  any  vote  in 
the  grand  affembly.  They  did  not,  however,  continua 
long  under  this  heavy  fentence  :  their  known  bravery- 
made  their  afftftance  fo  neceflary  to  the  reft,  that  they 
were  glad  to  remit  it ;  after  which  remifiion  they  con- 
tinued to  behave  with  their  ufual  courage  and  rcfolu- 
tion,  and  foon  obliterated  their  former  guilt." 

We  cannot  finifli  this  article  without  mentioning 
more  particularly  Daulis,  rendered  famous,  not  fo  mueh 
for  its  extent  or  lichnefs,  as  for  the  ftature  and  prowefa 
of  its  inhabitants ;  but  ftill  more  for  the  inhtmian  re- 
pafl:  which  was  ferved  up  to  Tereus  king  of  Thrace 
by  the  women  of  this  city,  by  whom  he  wes  foon  after 
murdered  for  the  double  injury  he  had  done  to  his 
fifter-in-law  Philomeb,  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of 
Athens.    See  PHiLOMEr.A. 

PHCEBUS,  one  of  the  names  given  by  ancient 
mythologiils  to  the  Sun,  Sol,,  or  A^  dlo.    See  A- 

rOLLO. 

PHCENICIA,  or  more  properly  Phoenice,  the 
ancient  name  of  a  country  lying  between  the  34th  and 
36th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  bounded  by  Syria  on 
..the  north  an  l  euft,  by  Judae  V  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  well.    Whence  it  borrowed  its 
name  is  not  abfolutely  certain.    Some  derive  it  itom  Arrcitt^- 
one  Phoenix  ;  others  from  the  Greek  word  phmlx^  Uniy.  Sj^ 
fignifying  z  palm  or  date,  as  that  tree  remarkably''- 
abounded  in  this  country.    Some  again  fuppofe  that 
Phcenice  is  originally  a  tranflation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Edom,  from  the  Edomitea  who  fled  thither  in  the  days 
of  David.    By  the  contraftion  of  Canaan  it  was  alfo 
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??1-iauicla.  called  Chnat  and  anciently  Rhalhothln  and  Colpitis  {k). 

^^—'-y'^  Xhe  Jews  commonly  named  it  Canaan;  though  fome 
part  of  it,  at  leaft,  they  knew  by  the  name  of  Syro- 
phcenice  (h).  Bochart  tells  U3  that  the  moft  probable 
etymology  is  Phene  /fnai,  i.  e.  "  the  defcendants  of 
Anak."  Such  were  the  names  peculiar  to  this  fmall 
country  ;  though  Phcenice  was  fometimes  extended  to 
nil  the  maritime  countries  of  Syria  arid  Judaa,  and  Ca- 
naan to  the  Philiftines,  and  even  to  the  Amaiekitt-s. 
On  the  contrary,  thefe  two  names,  and  the  red,  were 
ir.ofl  irenerally  fwallowed  up  by  thofe  of  Paleftine  and 
Syria  (c). 

There  is  fome  difagrcemsnt  among  axlthors  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  country.  Ptolemy- 
-makes  the  river  Eleutherus  tlie  boundary  of  Phcenice 
to  the  north  ;  but  Piiny,  Mela,  and  Stephanus,  place 
it  in  the  ifland  of  Aradua,  lying  north  of  that  river. 
-Strabo  obferves,  that  fome  will  have  the  river  Eleu- 
-therus  to  be  the  boundary  of  JSeleucis,  on  the  fide  of 
Phcenice  and  Coslefyria-  On  the  coaft  of  Phcenice, 
.and  fouth  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  flood  the  follovping 
.cities:  Simyra,  Orthofia,  Tripolis,  Botrys,  Byblus, 
Palffibyblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  SareptAj  Tyrus,  Palae- 
■  tyrua. 

Phcenice  extended,  according  to  Ptolemy,  even  be- 
•:yond  mount  Carmelus  ;  for  that  geographer  places  in 
Phoenice  not  only  Ecdippa  and  Ptolemais,  buc  Syca-i 
-  .minum  and  Dasra,  which  ttand  fouth  of  that  mountain. 
Thefe,  however,  properly  fpeaking,  belonged  to  Pa- 
'leftine.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  mark  out  the 
bounds  of  the  midland  Phoenice.  Ptolemy  reckons  in 
it  the  following  towns  :  Area,  Palssbyblus  (Old  Byb- 
lus), Gabala,  and  Csefena  Panias.  This  province  was 
confiderably  extended  iii  the  times  of  Chriftianity  ; 
when,  being  confidcred  as  a  province  of  Syria,  it  in- 
cluded not  only  Damafcus  but  Palmyra  alfo. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  good,  and  produftlve  of 
many  neccflariea  for  food  and  clothing.  The  air  is 
wholefome,  and  the  climate  agreeable.  It  is  plenti- 
fully watered  by  fmall  rivers  ;  which,  tunning  down 
from  mount  Libanus,  fometimes  fwcll  to  an  immode- 
rate degree,  either  increafed  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnows  on  that  mountain,  or  by  heavy  rains.  Upon 
thefe  occaficns  they  overflow,  to  the  great  danger  and 
hinderance  of  the  traveller  and  damage  of  the  country. 
Among  ihefe  rivers  is  that  of  Adonis. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
Canaanites  (0)  by  defcent :  nothing  is  plainer  or  lefs 


contefted,  and  therefore  it  were  time  loft  to  prove  I't.  Pli« 
We  fhall  only  add,  that  their  blood  mufl:  have  been 
mixed  with  that  of  foreigners  in  prbcefs  of  time,  aa  it 
happens  in  all  trading  places ;  and  that  many  ftrange 
families  mud  have  fettled  among  them,  who  could 
confequently  lay  no  claim  to  this  remote  origin,  hoys' 
much  foever  they  may  have  been  called  Phoenicians, 
and  reckoned  of  the  fame  defcent  with  the  ancient 
proprietors. 

The  Phoenicians  were  gaverned  by  kings ;  and  their 
teiritory,  as  fmall  a  flip  as  it  was,  included  fcveral  king- 
doms ;  namely,  thofe  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus^  Bery- 
tus, and  Byblus.  In  this  particular  they  imitated  anj 
adhered  to  the  primitive  government  of  their  forefa- 
thers ;  who,  like  the  other  Canaanitea,  were  under 
many  petty  princes,  to  whom  they  allowed  the  fovcr 
reign  dignity,  referving  to  themfelves  the  natural  rights 
aad  liberties  of  mankind.  Of  their  civil  laws  we  have 
no  particular  fyliem. 

With  legard  to  religion,  the  Phoinlclans  were  the 
moft  grofs  and  abomi»able  idolaters.  The  Baal-bcrlth, 
Baalzcbub,  Baalfamen,  &c.  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
were  fome  of  the  Phoenician  gods ;  as  were  alfo  the 
Moloch,  Aflitaroth,  and  Thammuz,  mentioned  in  the 
facred  writings. — The  word  Baal,  in  itfelf  an  appella- 
tive, was  no  doubt  applied  to  the  true  God,  until  he 
rejefted  it  on  account  of  its  being  fo  much  profaned  by 
the  idolaters.  The  name  was  not  appropriated  to  any 
particulnr  deity  among  the  idolatrous  nations,  but  was 
common  to  many;  however,  it  was  generally  imagined 
that  one  great  God  prefided  over  all  the  reft.  Among 
the  Phosnicians  this  deity  was  named  Baal-famen ; 
whom  the  Hebrews  would  have  called  Baal Jbemim,  or 
the  God  of  heaven.  In  all  probabiHty  this  was  alfo 
the  principal  Carthaginian  deity,  though  his  Punic 
name  is  unknown.  We  have  many  religious  rites  of 
the  Carthaginians  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers ;  but  they  all  bcftowed  names  of 
their  own  gods  upon  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  correfpondencc 
between  the  charaAera  of  the  Phoenician  and  European 
deities.  The  principal  deity  of  Carthage,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  Chronus  or  Saturn.  The 
facrifices  offered  up  to  him  were  children  of  the  heft 
families.  Our  author  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  a  brazen  ftatue  or  coloffus  of  this  god,  the 
hands  of  which  were  extended  in  aft  to  receive,  and 
btnt  downwards  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  child  laid 

thereon 


(a)  This  laft  name  is  a  tranflatlon  of  the  firft.  Rabhotfen  Is  in  Hebrew  great  gulph  or  bay.  From  rabhotjent 
by  changing  the  Hebrew //" into  the  Greek  comes  rahboten  ;  and,  with  a  little  variation,  rhabhothln.  Koxr^-^ 
colposy  is  Greek  alfo  for  a  bay  or  gulph  ;  whence  it  appears  that  colpitis  or  colpites  is  a  tranflatlon  of  rabbothln. 

(n)  Bochart  fuppofes  that  the  borderers,  both  upon  the  Phcenician  and  Syrian  fide,  were  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Syrophosnicians,  as  partaking  equally  of  both  nations. 

(c)  Or  rather  Phoenice,  Paleftine,  and  Syria,  were  promifcuoufly  ufed  for  each  other,  and  particularly  the 
two  former.  Phcenice  and  Paleftine,  fays  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  were  the  fame.  As  .for  Syria,  we  have 
already  obferved,  that  in  its  largeft  extent  it'  fometimes  comprehended  Phoenice  and  Ccelefyria.  Heroiotu* 
plainly  confounds  thefe  three  names  ;  we  mean,  ufes  one  for  the  other  indifferently. 

(d)  Bochart  infinuates  that  the  Canaanites  were  afliamed  of  their  name,  on  account  of  the  curfe  denounced 
on  their  progenitor,  and  terrified  by  the  wars  fo  vigoroufly  and  fuccefsfully  waged  on  them  by  the  Ifraehtes, 
purely  becaufe  they  were  Canaanites ;  and  that  therefore,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  the  one  imd  the  danger  of 
the  other,  they  abjured  their  old  name,  and  changed  it  for  Phosnicians,  Syrians,  Syrophoenicians,  and  Affy" 
«ans.    Heidegger  conjeilures  alfo  that  they  were  afliamed  of  their  anceftor  Canaan. 
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anicia.  thereon  immediately  fell  down  into  a  hollow  where 
there  was  a  fiery  furnace.  He  adds  alfo,  that  this  in- 
human praftice  feemed  to  confirm  a  tradition,  handed 
down  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  antiquity,  viz.  that 
Saturn  devoured  his  own  children. 

The  goddefs  Coeleftis,  or  Urania,  was  held  in  the 
higheft  veneration  by  the  Carthaginians.  She  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  queen  of  hea- 
ven mentioned  in  Jeremiah,  the  Juno  Olympi'a  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  Hcfychius,  the  fame  word  ap- 
plied in  the  Punic  language  both  to  Juno  and  Venus : 
Nay,  the  ancient  Greeks  frequently  confound  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Diana  or  the  moon,  all  together;  which 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
from  whom  they  received  their  fyftem  of  religion ;  who 
feem  in  the  moft  ancient  times  to  have  had  but  one 
name  for  them  all.  Befides  thefe  there  were  feveral 
other  deities  of  later  date,  who  were  worfhipped  among 
the  Phoenicians,  particularly  thofe  of  Tyre,  and  con- 
fequently  among  the  Carthaginiana  alfo.  Thefe  were 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Bacchus.  Jupiter  was 
worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Belus  or  Baal.  To  him 
they  addrefled  their  oaths ;  and  placed  him  for  the 
moil  part,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  at  the  head 
of  their  treaties.  The  fame  name  was  alfo  given  to 
the  other  two,  whence  they  were  frequently  miftaken 
for  one  another.  Apollo  or  the  fun  went  either  by 
this  name  fimply,  or  by  others  of  which  this  made  a 
part. 

The  Carthaginian  fuperftition,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  thefe  deities  alone.  They  worfhipped  alfo 
the  fire,  air,  and  other  elements  j  and  had  gods  of 
risers,  meads,  &c.  Nay,  they  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  fpirits  of  their  heroes,  and  even  to  men  and  women 
themfelves  while  yet  in  Hfe  ;  and  in  this  adoration 
Hannibal  the  Great  had  for  fome  time  a  fhare,  not- 
withflanding  the  infamous  conduft  ©f  his  countrymen 
towards  him  at  laft.  In  order  to  worftiip  thofe  gods 
with  more  conveniency  on  all  occafions,  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  a  kind  of  portable  temples.  Thefe  were 
only  covered  chariots,  in  which  were  fome  fmall  images 
reprefenting  their  favourite  deities ;  and  which  were 
drawn  by  oxen.  They  were  alfo  a  kind  of  oracle ; 
and  their  refponfes  were  underttood  by  the  motion 
imprtlTed  upon  the  vehicle.  This  was  likewlfe  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  cuftom  ;  and  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  ancient  Germans  had  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  machine  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Jews  in  the  wildernefs. 

Befides  all  the  deities  above-mentioned,  we  ftill  find 
another,  named  the  Damon  or  Genius  of  Carthage, 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  Hannibal.  What  this  deity  might  be,  we  know 
not  ;  however,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  pagan 
world  in  general  beheved  in  the  exiftence  of  demons, 
or  intelligences  who  had  a  kind  of  middle  nature  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  and  to  whom  the  adminiftration 
of  the  world  was  in  a  great  meafure  committed.  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  Ihould  have  received  religious 
honours.  For  when  once  mankind  were  pofTeffcd  with 
the  opinion  that  they  were  the  minifters  of  the  -gods, 
^  and  trufted  with  the  difpenfation  of  their  favours,  as 
well  as  the  infliAion  of  their  funifhmentSj  it  is  natv-ral 
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to  fuppofe  that  they  would  be  defiroua  of  making  their  Phoenicra. 
addreffes  to  them.  See  Astarte  and  Polytheism.     ~    *  ^ 

Herodotus  fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been 
circumcifed ;  but  Jofephus  afferts,  that  none  of  the 
nntions  included  under  the  vague  name  of  Paleftine 
and  Syr".-i  ufed  that  rite,  the  Jews  excepted  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Phoenicians  had  anciently  that  cuftom,  they  came 
in  time  to  negleft  it,  and  at  length  wholly  laid  it  afide. 
They  abftained  however  from  the  flefli  of  fwine. 

Much  is  faid  of  their  arts,  fcieuces,  and  manufaftures; 
but  as  what  we  find  concerning  them  is  couched  in 
general  terms  only,  we  cannot  defcant  on  particulars. 
The  Sidonians,  under  which  denomination  we  compre- 
hend the  Phceniciana  in  general,  were  of  a  moft  happy 
genius.  They  were  from  the  beginning  addifted  to 
philofophical  exercifes  of  the  mind  ;  inforauch  that  a 
Sidonian,  by  name  Mofchus,  taught  the  doftrine  of 
atoms  before  the  Trojan  war:  and  Abomenus  of  Tyre 
puzzled  Solomon  by  the  fubtilty  of  his  queftions. 
Phcenice  continued  to  be  one  of  the  feats  of  learning, 
and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  produced  their  philofophers 
of  later  ages;  namely,  Boethus  and  Diodatus  of  Sidon, 
Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  AppoUonius  of  the  fame  place; 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  writings  and  difciples  of 
Zeno.  For  their  language,  fee  Philology,  n°6 1 .  As 
to  their  manufadtures,  the  glafs  of  Sidon,  the  purple  of 
Tyre,  and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  they  wove,  were 
the  produA  of  their  own  country,  and  their  own  in- 
vention ;  and  for  their  extraordinary  flcill  in  working 
metals,  in  hewing  timber  and  ftone  ;  in  a  word,  for 
their  perfeft  knowledge  of  what  was  folid,  great,  and 
ornamental  in  archite£lure — we  need  only  put  the  read- 
er in  mind  of  the  large  fliare  »-hey  had  in  erefting  and 
decorating  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  under  their  king 
Hiram.  Their  fame  for  tafte,  defign,  and  ingenious 
invention,  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  elegant,  great, 
*orpleafing,  whether  in  apparel,  veffels,  or  toys,  was 
diftinguiftied  by  way  of  excellence  with  the  epithet  of 
Sidonian. 

The  Phoenicians  were  likc^ifc  celebrated  as  mer- 
chants, navigators,  and  planters  of  colonies  in  foreign 
parts.  As  merchants,  they  may  be  faid  to  have  en- 
grolTed  all  the  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  :  as  na- 
vigators, they  were  the  boldeft,  the  raoft  experienced, 
and  greateft  difcoverers,  of  the  ancient  times :  they 
had  for  many  ages  no  rivals.  In  planting  colonies 
they  exerted  themfclves  fo  much,  that,  confidering  their 
habitation  was  little  more  than  the  flip  of  ground  be- 
tween raouht  Libanus  and  the  fca,  it  is  furprifing  how 
they  could  furnifh  fuch  fupplies  of  people,  and  not 
wholly  depopulate  their  native  country. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  Phoenicians  were  in- 
duced  to  deal  in  foreign  commodities  by  their  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  Syrians,  who  were  perhaps  the 
moft  ancient  of  thofe  who  carried  on  a  confiJcrable 
and  regular  trade  with  the  more  eaftern  regions :  and 
this  conjecture  appears  probable  at  leaft  ;  for  thciv 
own  territory  was  but  fmall,  and  little  able  to  afford 
any  confiderable  exports,  if  we  except  manufaftureb : 
but  that  their  raanufatSlures  were  anyways  coniiderabie 
till  they  began  to  turn  aU  the  channels  of  trade  into  thor 
own  country,  it  is  hard  to  btlieve.  In  Syria,  \vhtch  was 
a  large  country,  they  found  flore  of  produftious  of  the 
natural  growth  of  that  foil,  and  many  choice  and  ufe- 
lul  commodities  broAight  from  the  eait.  Thus,  having 
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JHicenxia.  g  fafe  cbaft,  with  convenient  liarbours,  on  one  fidc)  nnd 
*'  "  exceHent  materials  for  flaip-bnildin!:^  on  the  other}  per- 
ceiving how  acceptable  many  commodities  that  Syria 
funiinied  wouJd  be  in  foreign  parts,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time,  perhaps,  fhown  the  way  by  the  Syrians 
themfelves,  who  may  have  navigated  tlie  M'-diterra- 
nean— they  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  trade  and  na- 
vigation, and  by  an  uncommon  application  foon  ech'p- 
ftd  their  matters  in  that  art. 

It  were  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  Edomites,  who  fled  hi- 
ther in  David's  time  ;  or  to  inquire  why  Herodotus 
fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  Red  Sea : 
their  origin  we  have  already  feen.  That  forac  of  the 
Edomites  fled  into  this  country  in  the  days  of  David, 
and  that  they  were  a  trading  people,  is  very  evi- 
dent: what  improvements  they  brought  wich  them 
into  Phoenice,  it  is  hard  to  fay  ;  and  by  the  way,  it  is  as 
difficult  to  afcertain  their  numbers.  In  all  probability 
they  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Ethio- 
pia; and  by  their  information  made  the  Phoenicians 
acquainted  with  thofe  coafts  ;  by  which  means  they 
were  enabled  to  undertake  voyages  to  thofe  parts,  for 
Solomon,  and  Pharoah  Necho,  king  of  Egypt. 

Their  vvhok  thoughts  were  employed  onfchemes  to 
advance  their  commerce.  They  alFeded  no  enapire  but 
that  of  the  fea ;  and  feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  trade.  This  they  extend- 
ed to  all  the  known  parts  they  could  reach  :  to  the 
Britifh  ifles,  commonly  underftood  by  the  Caflicerides; 
to  Spain,  and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both  within 
and  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Lake  Maeotis.  In  all  thefe  parts  they 
had  fettlements  and  correfpondents,  from  which  they 
drew  what  was  ufeful  to  themfelves,  or  raight  be  fo  to 
others;  and  thus  they  exercifed  the  three  great  branch- 
es of  trade,  as  it  is  commonly  divided  into  importation, 
exportation,  and  tranfportation,  in  full  latitude.  Siich 
was  their  fca-trade;  and  for  that  which  they  carried  on 
by  land  in  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  AfTyria,  Babylohia,. 
Perfia,  Arabia^,  and  even  in  India,  it  v,^as  of  no  lefs 
extent,  and  may  give  us  an  idea  of  what  this  people 
once  was,  how  rich  and  how'defervedly  their  merchants 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  equal  to  princes.  Their 
•  country  was,  at  that  time,  the  great  warehoufe,  where 
every  thing  that  might  either  adminifter  to  the  necef- 
iities  or  luxury  of  mankind  was  to  be  found  ;  which 
they  dlifributed  as  theyjudged  would  be  bell  for  their 
own  intereft.  The  purple  of  Tyre,  the  gkfs  of  Sidon, 
and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  made  in  this  country, 
together  with  other  curious  pieces  of  ait  in  metals  and 
wood,  already  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  almoft  only  commodities  of  Phcsnice  itfelf. 
Indeed  their  territory  viras  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  they  could  afford  to  export  any  of  their  own 
growth;  it  is  more  likely  that  they  rather*  wanted  than 
abounded  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  fpoken  in  general  terms  of  their  trade, 
•we  fhall  now  touch  upon  their  (hipping  and  fome 
things  remarkable  in  their  navigation.  Their  larger 
cmbcrkations  were  of  two  forts;  they  divided  them  in- 
to round  ftiips  or  gauli ;  and  long  fhips,  galleys,  or  tri- 
remes. When  they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  gauli 
were  difpofed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other  in  the 


wings,  or  In  the  van  and  the  rear  :  their  triremes  were  Phcenice 
contpafted  together  in  the  centre.  If,  at  any  time, 
they  obferved  that  a  ftranger  kept  them  company  in 
their  voyage,  Or  followed  in  their  track,  they  were  fure 
to  get  rid  of  him  if  they  could,  or  deceive  him  if  pof- 
fible ;  in  which  policy  they  went  fo  far,  as  to  venture 
the  lofs  of  their  fhips,  and  even  their  lives  ;  fo  jealous 
were  they  of  foreigners,  and  fo  tenacioufly  bent  on 
keeping  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves.  In  order  to 
di (courage  other  nations  from  engaging  in  commerce, 
they  praftifed  piracy,  or  pretended  to  be  at  war  with 
fuch  as  they  met  when  they  thought  themfelves  ftrong- 
efl.  This  was  but  a  natural  ftrokc  of  policy  in  people 
who  grafped  at  the  whole  commerce  of  the  then  known 
world.  Wc  muft  not  forget  here  the  fartioas  fifhery  of 
Tyre,  which  fo  remarkably  enriched  that  city  in  par- 
ticular.   See  Astronomy,  n°  7.  Ophir,  and  Tyre. 

PHOENICOPTERUS,  or  Flamingo,  in  orni- 
thology, a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  CCGX.^ 
gralJns.  The  beak  is  naked,  teethed,  and  bent  as  if  it 
was  broken  ;  the  nolfrils  are  linear;  the  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  and  four- toed.  There  is  but  one  fpeeies  ;  viz. 
the  Bahamenfis  of  Catefby,  a  nativ*e  of  Africa  and 
America. 

This  bird  refembles  the  heron  in  fhape,  excepting 
the  bill,  which  is  of  a  very  lingular  form.  It  is  two 
years  old  before  it  arrives  at  its  perfeft  colour ;  and 
then  it  is  entirely  red,  excepting  the  quill-feathers, 
which  are  black.  A  fuU-prown  one  is  of  equal  weight 
with  a  wild  duck  ;  and  when  it  ftands  ereft,  it  is  five 
feet  high.  The  feet  are  webbed.  The  flefh  is  deli- 
cate ;  and  moft  refembles  that  of  a  partridge  in  tafte. 
The  tongue,  above  any  other  part,  was  in  the  highelt 
eftecm  with  the  luxurious  Romans.  Thefc  birds  make 
their  nefts  on  hillocks  in  fhallow  water;  on  which  they 
fit  with  t|ieir  legs  extended  down,  like  a  man  fitting  on 
a  llool.  They  breed  on  the  coafls  of  Cuba  and  the 
Bahama  iflando  in  the  Well  Indies  ;  and  frequent  falt- 
water  only.  By  reafon  of  the  particular  fhape  of  its 
bill,  this  bird,  in  eating,  twifte  its  neck  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  makes  the  upper  mrndible  touch  the  ground. 
They  are  very  ftupid,  and  will  not  rife  at  the  report  of 
a  gun  ;  nor  is  it  any  warning  to  thofe  who  furvive, 
that  they  fee  others  killed  by  their  fide  ;  fo  thst,  by 
keeping  himfelf  out  of  fight,  a  fowler  may  kill  as  many 
as  he  pleafes. 

Thefe  birds  prefer  a  warm  climate.  In  the  old  Lat!jam\ 
continent  they  are  not  often  met  with  beyond  40  de-  Syncfjl-^ 
grees  north  or  fouth.  They  are  met  with  everywhere 
on  the  African  coaffc  and  adjacent  ifles,  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  and  fometimea  on  the  coafts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  thofe  of  !^ratice  lying  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  ;  being  at  times  found  at  Marfeilles,  and 
for  fome  way  up  the  Rhone.  In  fome  feafons  they 
frequent  Aleppo  and  the  parts  adjacent.  They  are  feen 
alfo  on  the  Perfian  fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  from 
thence  along  the  weftern  coaft  as  far  as  the  Wolga  ; 
tho'  this  is  at  uncertain  times,  and  chiefly  in  confide- 
rable  flocks  coming  from  the  north-eaft,  moflLy  in  Oc- 
tober and  November;  but  fo  foon  as  the  wind  changes 
they  totally  difappear.  They  breed  in  the  Cape  Vcrd 
ifles,  particularly  in  that  of  Sal.  They  go  for  the  moft 
part  together  in  flocks,  except  in  breeding  tinse.  Dam- 
pier  fays,  that,  with  two  more  in  company,  he  killed 
14  at  once,  which  was  effected  by  fecreting  thcrafelv|s; 
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nicop-  for  they  are  fo  very  fhy,  that  they  will  by  «o  means  fuffer 
e  us  gj^y  Q(^g  approEch  openly  near  enough  to  Hioot  them. 
Kolben  tells  us,  that  they  are  very  numerous  at  the 
Cape ;  keeping  in  the  day  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  lodging  themfelves  at  tiight  in  the 
long  grafs  oh  the  hills.  'Fhey  are  alfo  common  to  va- 
rious places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  frequent- 
ing the  fame  latitudes  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  world; 
being  found  at  Peru,  Chili,  Cayenne,  and  the  coaft  of 
Brafil,  as  well  as  the  various  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
Sloane  found  them  in  Jamaica ;  but  particularly  at  the 
Bahama  Iflnnds  and  at  Cuba,  where  they  breed.  When 
feen  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  as  a  regiment  of  foldiers, 
iDeiag  ranged  along-fide  one  another,  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  fearching  for  food  ;  which  chiefly  confifts  of 
fmall  fifh  or  the  eggs  of  them  ;  and  of  water-infeds, 
which  they  fearch  after  by  plunging  in  the  bill  and  part 
of  the  head,  from  time  to  time  trampling  with  their 
feet  to  muddy  the  water,  that  their  prey  may  be  raifed 
from  the  bottom.  Whilft  they  are  feeding,  one  of 
them  is  faid  to  ftand  centinel,  and  the  moment  he  founds 
the  alarm  the  whole  flock  takes  wing.  This  bird,  when 
at  reft,  ftands  on  one  leg,  the  other  beisg  drawn  up 
clofe  to  the  body,  with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing 
on  that  fide  of  the  body  it  ftands  on. 

They  are  fometimes  caught  young,  and  are  brought 
up  tame  ;  but  are  always  impatient  of  cold  :  and  in  this 
ftate  will  feldom  live  a  great  while,  gradually  lofing 
their  colour,  flefh,  and  appetite,  and  dying  for  want  of 
that  food  which  in  a  ftate  of  nature  at  large  they  were 
abundantly  fupplied  with, 

PHOENIX,  in  aftronomy.  See  there,  n'  406. 
Phoenix,  the  Great  Palmy  or  Date-tree  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  palmas.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  daftylifera,  or  common  date-tree, 
a  native  of  Africa  and  the  eaftern  countries,  where  it 
grows  to  50,  60,  and  100  feet  high.  The  trunk  is 
round,  upright,  and  ftudded  with  protuberances,  which 
are  the  veftiges  of  the  decayed  leaves.  From  the  top 
iffues  forth  a  clufter  of  leaves  or  branches  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  extending  all  round  like  an  umbrella,  and 
bending  a  little  towards  the  eaith.  The  bottom  part 
produces  a  number  of  ftalks  like  thofe  of  the  middle, 
but  feldom  (hooting  fo  high  as  four  or  five  feet.  Thefe 
ftalks,  fays  Adanfon,  diffufe  the  tree  very  confider- 
?.bly  ;  fo  that,  wherever  it  naturally  grows  in  forefts, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  open  a  paffage  through  its 
prickly  leaves.  The  date-tree  was  introduced  into  Ja- 
maica foon  after  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  the  Spa- 
niards. There  are,  however,  but  few  of  them  in  Ja- 
maica at  this  time.  The  fruit  is  fomewhat  in  the 
lhape  of  an  acorn.  It  is  compofed  of  a  thin,  light, 
and  gloffy  membrane,  fomewhat  pellucid  and  yellow- 
ifli  ;  which  contains  a  fine,  foft,  and  pulpy  fruit,  which 
is  firm,  fweet,  and  fomewhat  vinsus  to  the  tafte,  ef- 
culent,  and  wholefome  ;  and  within  this  is  inclofed  a 
folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a  pale  grey  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  finely  marbled  within  like  the  nut- 
meg. For  medicinal  ufe  dates  are  to  be  chefen  large, 
full,  frefli,  yellow  on  the  furface,  foft  and  tender,  not 
too  much  wrinkled  ;  fuch  as  have  a  vinous  tafte,  and 
do  not  rattle  when  ftiaken.  They  are  produced  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  never  ripen  perfedly  there. 
The  bcft  are  brought  from  Tunis;  they  are  alfo  very 
fine  and  good  in  Egypt  and  in  many  parts  of  the  ealle 
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Thofe  of  Spain  and  France  look  well ;  but  are  never  Pboeuix,, 
p€rfe£^ly  ripe,  and  very  fubjeil  to  decay.  They  are s-v^— 
preferved  three  different  ways;  fome  preffed  and  dry  ; 
others  preffed  more  moderately,  and  again  moiftened 
with  their  own  juice  ;  and  ethers  not  preffed  at  all, 
but  moiftened  with  the  juice  of  other  dates,  as  they 
are  packed  up,  which  is  done  in  balkets  or  flcins. 
Thofe  preferved  in  this  laft  way  are  much  the  beft. 
Dates  have  always  been  eftcemed  moderately  ftrength- 
ening  and  aftringent. 

Though  the  dace-tree  grows  everywhere  Indifcrimi- 
nately  on  the  northern  coafts  of  Africa,  it  is  not  cul- 
tivated-with  care,  except  beyond  Mount  Atlas  ;  be- 
caufe  the  heat  is  not  fufGciently  powerful  along  the 
coafts  to  bring  the  fruits  to  proper  maturity.  Wc  fliall 
here  extraft  fome  obfervations  from  Mr  Des  Fontaines 
refpe6\ing  the  manuer  of  cultivating  it  in  Barbary, 
and  on  the  different  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  All 
that  part  of  the  Zaara  which  is  near  Mount  Atlse, 
and  the  only  part  of  this  vaft  defert  which  is  inhabi- 
ted, produces  very  little  corn  ;  the  foil  being  fandy, 
and  burnt  up  by  the  fun,  is  almoft  entirely  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  its  only  produ^lions  of  that 
kind  being  a  little  barley,  maize,  and  forgo.  The 
date-tree,  however,  fupplies  the  deficiency  of  corn  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  and  fumifhes  them 
with  almoft  the  whole  of  their  fubfiftence.  They  have 
flocks  of  flieep ;  but  as  they  are  not  numerous,  they 
pi  eferve  them  for  the  fake  of  their  wool ;  befides,  the 
flefh  of  thefe  animals  is  very  unwholefome  food  in 
countries  that  are  cxceffively  warm  ;  and  thefe  people, 
though  ignorant,  have  probably  been  enabled  by  ex- 
perience to  know  that  it  was  falutary  for  them  to 
abftain  from  it.  The  date  trees  are  planted  without 
any  order,  at  the  diftance  of'  12  feet  one  from  the 
other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivulets  and  ftreams 
which  iffue  from  the  fand,  Forefts  of  them  may  be 
feen  here  and  there,  fome  of  which  are  feveral  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  extent  of  thefe  plantations  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  pro- 
cured to  water  th«m  ;  for  they  require  much  moifture. 
All  thefe  forefts  are  intermixed  vrith  orange,  almond, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  and  with  vines  which  twift 
round  the  trunks  of  the  date  trees  ;  and  the  heat  is 
ftrong  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit,  though  they  are  ne-; 
ver  expofed  to  the  fun. 

Aleng  the  rivulets  and  ftreams,  dykes  are  erccled 
to  ftop  the  courfe  of  their  waters,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  diftributed  amongft  the  date  trees  by  me-ms  ©f 
fmall  canals.  The  number  of  canals  is  fixed  for  each 
individual ;  and  in  feveral  cantons,  to  have  a  right  to 
them,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  funi 
proportionable  to  the  number  and  extent  of  their  plan- 
tations. Care  is  taken  to  till  the  earth  well,  and  to 
raife  a  circular  border  around  the  root  of  each  tree, 
that  the  water  may  remain  longer  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity. The  date  trees  are  watered  in  every  feafon,  but 
more  particularly  during  the  great  heats  of  furamer. 

It  is  generally  in  winter  tliat  new  plantations  of  thfe 
tree  are  formed.  For  this  purpofe  thofe  who  culti- 
vate them  take  fhoots  of  thofe  wl\ich  produce  the  beft 
dates,  and  plant  them  at  a  fmall  diftance  one  from  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  thefe  (hoot;;, 
if  they  have  been  properly  taken  care  of,  begin  to  bear 
fruit ;  but  this  fruit  is  as  yet  dry,  without  fvvctftnefsj, 
4  I  2  anJ 
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Phanii,  ami  eviti  without  kernels ;  they  never  reacli  the  high- 
•"""Y"'-^  eft  degree  of  perfedion  of  which  they  are  fufccptible 
till  they  are  about  15  or  20  years  old. 

Thefe  plants  are  however  produced  from  the  feeds 
taken  out  of  the  fruit,  provided  they  are  frefh.  They 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
pl)ingcd  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark^ 
which  fiiould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
heat,  and  the  earth  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  to  a  proper  fize,  they 
fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
the  fame  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  water,  a«^alfo 
to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  Du- 
ring the  fummer  time  they  (hould  remain  in  the  fame 
hot  bed  ;  but  in  the  begin-ning  of  Auguft,  they  fhould 
have  a  great  fhare  of  air  to  harden  them  againft  the 
approach  of  winter ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  forced, 
they  will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  be  preferved  through 
the  winter  without  much  difficulty,  efpecially  if  you 
have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  bark-ftove  to  keep  them 
in.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed, 
muft  be  compofed  in  the  following  manner,  -viz.  half 
©f  light  frefh  earth  taken  from  a  pafture-ground,  the 
other  half  fea-fand  and  rotten  dung  or  tanners  bark 
in  equal  proportion  ;  thefe  flaould  be  carefully  mixed, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  three  or  four  months  at  leaft  before 
it  is  ufed,  but  fhould  be  often  turned  over  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  fweeten  the  earth. 

The  trees,  however,  which  fpring  from  feed  never 
produce  fo  good  dates  as  thofe  that  are  raifed  from 
fhoots  ;  they  being  always  poor  and  ill  tafted.  It  is 
undoubtedly  by  force  of  cultivation,  and  after  feveral 
generations,  that  they  acquire  a  good  quality. 

The  date  trees  which  have  been  originally  fown^ 
grow  rapidly,  and  we  have  been  affured  that  they  bear 
fruit  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Care  is  taken  to  cut 
the  inferior  branches  of  the  date  tree  in  proportion 
as  they  rife ;  and  a  piece  of  the  root  is  always  left  of 
fbme  inches  in  length,  which  affords  the  eafy  means 
of  climbing  to  the  fummit.  Thefe  trees  live  a  long 
time,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Arabs;  and  in- 
order  to  prove  it,  they  fay  that  when  they  have  attain- 
ed to  their  full  growth,  no  change  is  obferved  ia  them 
for  the  fpace  of  three  generations. 

The  number  of  females  which  are  cultivated  is 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  males,  becaufe  they  are 
much  mere  profitable.  The  fexual  organs  of  the  date 
tree  grow,  as  is  well  known,  upon  different  flalks,  and 
thefe  trees  flower  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  at 
which  tinae  the  Arabs  cut  the  male  branches  to  im- 
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pregnate  the  female.  For  this  purpofe,  they  make  Vhcen 
an  incifion  in  the  trunk  of  each  branch  which  they 
wifh  to  produce  fruit,  and  place  in  it  a  ftalk  of  male 
flowers ;  without  this  precaution  the  date  tree  would 
produce  only  abortive  fruit  (a).  In  fome  cantons  the 
male  branches  are  only  fhaken  over  the  female.  The 
practice  of  impregnating  the  date  tree  in  this  manner 
is  very  ancient.  Pliny  defcribes  it  very  accurately  in 
that  part  of  his  work  where  he  treats  of  the  palm 
tree. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  date  tree  which  is 
not  ufeful.  The  wood,  though  of  a  fpongy  texture, 
lalls  fuch  a  number  of  years,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  fay  it  is  incorruptible.  They  employ  ? 
it  for  making  beams  and  inftruments  of  hufbandry ;, 
it  burns  flowly,  but  the  coals  which  refult  from  its 
combuftion  are  very  llrong,  and  produce  a  great  heat. 

The  Arabs  flrip  the  bark  and  fibrous  parts  fronv. 
the  young  date  trees,  and  eat  the  fabflance,  which 
is  in  the  centre ;  it  is  very  nourifhing,  and  has  a. 
fweet  tafte  :  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  mar- 
row of  the  date  tree.  They  cat  alfo  the  leaves,  whea 
they  are  young  and  tender,  with  lemon  juice  j  the  old 
ones  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  are  employed  for  making^ 
mats  and  other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are 
much  ufed,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  a  confi- 
derable  trade  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 
From  the  fides  of  the  flumps  of  the  branches  which 
have  been  left  arife  a  great  number  of  delicate  fila« 
ments,  of  which  they  make  ropes,  and  which  might 
ferve  to  fabricate  cloth. 

Of  the  frefh  dates  and  fugar,  fays  HafFelquift,  the 
Egyptians  make  a  conferve,  which  has  a  very  plea- 
fant  tafle.  In  Egypt  they  ufe  the  leaves  as  fly-flaps,  foe 
driving  away  the  numerous  infeAs  which  prove  fa 
troublefome  in  hot  countries.  The  hard  boughs  are 
ufed  for  fences  and  other  purpofes  of  hufbandiy  ;  the 
principal  ftem  for  building.  The  fruit,  before  it  ia 
ripe,  is  fomewhat  aftringent ;  but  when  thoroughly 
mature,  ia  of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  The  Senegal 
dates  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  Egypt,  but  much  thick- 
er in  the  pulp,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  fugary  agree- 
able tafl:e,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  beft  dates  of  the  Le^ 
vant. 

A  white  liquor,  known  by  the  name  of  mM,  is 
drawn  alfo  "from  the  date  tree.  To  obtain  it,  all  the 
branches  are  cut  from  the  fummit  of  one  of  thefe  trees, 
and  after  feveral  incifions  have  been  made,  in  it,  they 
are  covered  with  leaves,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the 
fun  may  not  dry  it. 

The  fap  drops  down  into  a  vefTel  placed  to  receive 
it,  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  groove,  made  below 

the 


(a)  The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  in  his  Differtation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  fpeaking  of  the  date  tree,  fayi, 
**  A  female  date-bearing  palm  flowered  many  years  at  Berlin  without  producing  any  feeds  v  but  the  BcrhH 
people  taking  care  to  have  fome  of  the  blofToniij  of  the  male  tree,  which  was  then  flowering  at  Lcipfic,  fent 
to  them  by  the  poft,  they  obtained  fruit  by  thefe  means  ;  and  fome  dates,  the  offspring  of  this  impregna- 
tion, being  planted  in  my  garden,  fprung  up,  and  to  this  day  continue  to  grow  vigoroufly,  Kcempfer  for- 
merly told  us,  how  neceffary  it  was  found  by  the  oriental  people,  who  live  upon  the  produce  of  palm-trees, 
and  are  the  true  Lotop/jagi,  to  plant  fome  male  trees  among  the  females,  if  they  hoped  for  any  fruit :  hence 
it  is  the  praftice  of  thofe  who  mak^  war  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  cut  down  all  the  male  palms,  that  a 
famine  may  aflSift  their  proprietors ;  fometlmes  even  the  inhabitants  themfelves  deftroy  the  male  ixtea  wheti 
they  dread  aa  iavafxon,  that  their  enemies  may  find  no  fuftenance  in  the  country." 
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n.x.  the  Incifions.  The  milk  of  the  date  tree  has  a  fweet 
and  agreeable  tafte  when  it  is  new ;  it  is  very  refrefh- 
injr,  and  it  is  even  given  to  fick  people  to  drink,  but 
it  jrenerally  turns  four  at  the  end  of  24  hours.  Old 
trec3  are  chefcn  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  cut- 
tina  of  the  branches,  and  the  large  quantity  of  fap 
v>h\ch  flows  from  them,  greatly  exhauft  them,  and  of- 
ten caufe  them  to  decay. 

The  male  flowers  of  the  date  tree  are  alio  uletul. 
They  are  eaten  when  ftlU  tender,  mixed  up  with  a 
little  lemon  juice.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  very  pro- 
vocative :  the  odour  which  they  exhale  is  probably 
the  caufe  of  this  property  being  afcribed  to  them. 

Thefe  date  trees  are  very  lucrative  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  dcfert.  Some  of  them  produce  20  bunch- 
es of  dates ;  but  care  is  always  taken  to  lop  off  a  part 
of  them,  that  thofe  which  remain  may  become  larger; 
10  or  12  bunches  only  are  left  on  the  rooft  vigorous 
trees. 

It  is  reckoned  that  a  good  tree  produces,  one  year 
with  another,  about  the  value  of  10  or  iifliilhnga 
to  the  proprietor.  A  pretty  confiderable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  dates  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
and  large  quantities  of  them  are  exported  to  France 
and  Italy.  The  crop  is  gathered  towards  the  end  of 
November.  When  the  bunches  are  taken  from  the 
tree,  they  are  hung  up  in  fome  very  dry  place  where 
they  may  be  (heltcred  and  fccurc  from  infefts. 

Dates  afford  wholefome  nourlfhment,  and  have  a 
very  agreeable  tafte  when  they  are  frefh.  The  Arabs 
eat  them  without  feafoning.  They  dry  and  harden 
them  in  the  fun,  to  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  meal, 
which  they  lay  up  in  ftore  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
food  during  the  long  journeys  which  they  often  under- 
take acrofs  their  deferts.  This  fimple  food  is  fufficient 
to  nourifti  them  for  a  long  time.— The  inhabitants  of 
the  Zaara  procure  alfo  from  their  dates  a  kind  of  ho- 
ney which  is  exceedingly  fweet.  For  this  purpofe  they 
choofe  thofe  which  have  the  fofteft  pulp  ;  and  having 
put  them  into  a  large  jar  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom^ 
they  fqueeze  them  by  placing  over  them  a  weight  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds.— The  moft  fluid  part  of  the  fub- 
ftance,  which  drops  through  the  bole,  is  what  they 
call  the  honey  of  the  date. 

Even  the  ftones,  though  very  hard,  are  not  thrown 
away.  They  give  them  to  their  camels  and  flxeep  as 
fo<9d,  after  they  have  bruifed  them  or  laid  them  to 
foften  in  water. 

The  date,  as  well  as  other  trees  which  are  cultiva- 
ted,  exhibits  great  variety  in  its  fruit,  with  refpeft  to 
(hape,  fize,  quality,  and  even  colour.  There  are  rec- 
koned to  be  at  leaft  twenty  different  kinds.  Dates 
arc  very  liable  to  be  pierced  by  worms,  and  they  toon 
corrupt  in  moift  or  rainy  weather. 

From  what  has  been  fald,  itmayeafily  be  perceived, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  whatever  ufed  for  fo 
many  and  fo  valuable  purpofes  as  the  date  tree. 

Phoenix,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  famous  in  anti- 
quity, but  generally  looked  upon  by  the  moderns  as 
fabulous.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  fingle, 
or  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ;  they  dcfcribe  it  as  of  the 
fizc  of  an  esgle ;  its  head  finely  cretted  with  a  beauti- 
ful plumage,  its  neck  covered  with  feathers  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  the  reft  of  its  body  purple,  only  the  tail 
white,  and  the  eyes  fparkling  like  ftars :  they  hold, 
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that  it  Uvea  500  or  600  years  in  the  wildernefs;  that 
when  thus  advanced  in  age,  it  builds  itfelf  a  pile  of  - 
fweet  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  and  fires  it  with  the 
wafting  of  its  wings,  and  thus  burns  Itfelf  ;  and  that 
from  its  aflies  arifes  a  worm,  which  in  time  grows  up, 
to  be  a  phosnix.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the 
name  of  phcenix  to  the  palm-tree  ;  becaufe  when  burnt 
down  to  the  root  it  rifes  again  fairer  than  ever. 

In  the  fixth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  feft. 
28.  it  is  obferved  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome  787,  the 
phcenix  revificed  Egypt ;  which  occafioncd  among  the 
learned  much  {peculation.  This  being  is  facred  to  the 
fun.  Of  Its  longe\fity  the  accounts  are  various.  The 
common  perfuafion  is,  as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
that  it  lives  500  years  ;  though  by  fome  the  date  la 
extended  to  1461.  The  feveral  eras  when  the  phoe- 
nix has  been  fcen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  firft, 
wc  arc  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  Sefoftrls  ;  the  fecond 
in  that  of  Amafis  ;  and,  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy 
the  third  of  the  Macedonian  race  vras  feated  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  another  phcenix  dlrefted  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis.  When  to  thefe  clrcunnftancea 
are  added  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  phcenix,  and 
the  tale  that  it  makes  frequent  excurfions  with  a  load 
on  its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made  the  ex- 
periment through  a  long  trad  of  ah-,  It  gains  fufficicnt 
confidence  in  its  own  vigour,  it  takes  up  the  body  of 
its  father  and  flics  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  fun  to  be 
there  confumed  ;  it  cannot  but  appear  probable,  that 
the  learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  under  this  alle- 
gory the  philofophy  of  comets. 

Phoenix,  fon  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos  by  Cleo- 
bule  or  HIppodamia,  was  preceptor  to  young  Achilles. 
His  father  having  proved  falthlefs  to  his  wife,  through 
fondnefs  for  a  concubine  called  C/ytia,  Cleobule,  who 
was  jealous  of  him,  perfuaded  her  fon  Phoenix  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  his  father's  miftrefs.  Phoenix 
eafily  fucceeded ;  but  Amyntor  difcovering  his  in- 
trigues, he  drew  a  curfe  upon  him,  and  the  fon  was 
foon  after  deprived  of  his  fight  by  divine  vengeance. 
Some  fay  that  Amyntor  himfelf  put  out  his  fon'seyes, 
which  fo  cruelly  provoked  him  that  he  meditated  the 
death  of  his  father.     Reafon  and  piety,  however,, 
prevailed  over  paflion  ;  and  that  he  might  not  become 
a  parricide.  Phoenix  fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of 
Peleus  king  of  Phthia.    Here  he  was  treated  with 
tcndernefs ;  Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  refto- 
rcd  him  to  his  eye-fight;  foon  after  which  he  was  made 
preceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefador's  fon.  ^  He  was 
alfo  prefented  with  the  government  of  many  cities,  and 
made  king  of  the  Dolopes.    He  went  with  his  pupit 
to  the  Trojan  war ;  and  Achilles  was  ever  grateful  for 
the  inftruaions  and  precepts  which  he  had  received 
from  him.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Plioenix,  with 
others,  was  commiffioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  in  ■ 
to  Greece,  to  bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus.  This 
commiflion  he  fuccefsfuUy  performed ;  and  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  he  returned  with  Pyrrhus,  and  died  m 
Thrace.    He  was  buried,  according  to  Stiabo,  near 
Trachinia,.  where  a  fmall  river  in  the  neighbouihood 
received  the  name  of  Phcenix.  There  was  another  Phoe- 
foa  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph  who  was  called  Te 
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/efhaja,  according  to  Apollodorus  and  Molchu8,_or, 
according  to  others,  Epimedufa,  Per'medat  or  Jgriope. 
He  was,  like  his  brother  Cadmus,  and  Cilix,  fent  by 
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his  father  io  purfuit  of  hie  fitter  Eurapa,  whom  Ju- 
piter had  carried  away  under  the  form  of  a  bull;  and 
when  hiis  inquiries  provfjd  unfuccefsfuJ,  he  fettled  in  a 
countiy,  which,  according  to  fome,  was  from  him  call- 
ed Phfenicia.  From  him,  as  fome  fuppofe,  the  Car- 
thaginians v/erc  called  Pseni. 

PHOLAS,  a  genus  of  infefts,  belonging  to  the 
■  order  of  vermes  teftacea.    The  (hell  is  double-valved 
and  divaricated;  the  cardo  is  turned  backwards,  and 
connefted  by  a  cartilage.    There  are  fix  fpecies,  di- 
Ib'nfl^uifhed  by  the  figure  of  their  (hell's. 

The  vord  pbolas  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
fignifies  foracthing  which  lies  hid.  This  name  they  de- 
rive from  their  property  of  making  themfelves  holes  in 
the  earth,  fand,  wood,  or  ftone,  and  living  in  them. 
The  means  of  their  getting  there,  however,  are  as  yet 
entirely  unknown.  All  that  we  can  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  they  mufl  have  penetrated  thefe  fub- 
fiances  when  very  fmatl ;  becaufe  the  entrance  of  the 
hole  in  which  the  pholas  lodges  is  always  much  lefs  than 
the  inner  part  of  it,  and  indeed  than  the  fhell  of  the 
pholas  itfelf.  Hence  fome  have  fuppofcd  that  they  were 
hatched  in  holes  accidentally  formed  in  ftones,  and 
that  they  naturally  grew  of  fuch  a  fhape  as  was  ne- 
ceffery  to  fill  the  cavity. 

The  holes  in  which  the  pholades  lodge  arc  ufually 
twice  as  deep,  at  leaft,  as  the  fhells  themfelves  are  long; 
the  figure  of  the  holes  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  terminated  at  the  bottom  by  a 
rounded  cavity,  and  their  pofition  is  ufually  fomewhat 
oblique  to  the  horizon.  The  openings  of  thefe  holes 
are  what  betray  the  pholas  being  in  the  ftone  ;  but 
they  are  always  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  fi(h.  There  feems  to  be  no  progreffive  motion 
of  any  animal  in  natuie  fo  flow  as  that  of  the  pholas; 
it  is  immerfed  in  the  hole,  and  has  no  movement  ex- 
cept a  fmall  one  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and 
this  is  only  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  the  animal. 
Its  work  is  very  difficult  in  its  motion  ;  but  it  has 
great  time  to  perform  it  in,  as  it  only  moves  downward, 
finking  itfelf  deeper  in  the  ftone  as  it  increafes  itfelf  in 
bulk.  That  pirt  by  means  of  which  it  performs  this, 
is  a  flefliy  fubftance  placed  near  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  fhell ;  it  is  of  the  ftiape  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  con- 
fidcrably  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal ; 
and'  though  it  be  of  a  foft  fubftance,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  fo  long  a  lime  it  is  able,  by  con- 
llant  woik,  to  burrow  into  a  hard  ftone.  The  manner 
of  their  performing  this  may  be  feen  by  taking  one  of 
them  out  of  the  ftone,  and  placing  it  upon  fome  foft 
.clay ;  for  they  will  immediately  get  to  work  in  bend- 
ing and  extending  that  part  allotted  to  dig  for  them, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  bury  themfelves  in  the 
mud  in  as  large  a  hole  as  they  had  taken  many  years 
to  make  in  the  ftone.  They  find  little  refiftance  in  fo 
foft  a  fubftance ;  and  the  neceffity  of  their  hiding  them- 
felves evidently  makes  them  haften  their  work.  The 
animal  is  lodged  in  the  lower  half  of  the  hole  in  the 
ftone,  nnd  the  upper  half  is  filled  up  by  a  pipe  of  a 
flj-fhy  lubftance  and  conic  figure,  truncated  at  the  end: 
this  they  ufually  extend  to  the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and 
place  on  a  level  with  the  fuiface  of  the  ftone;  but  they 
leldom  extend  it  any  farther  than  this.  The  pioe, 
though  it  appears  fingle,  is  in  reality  compofed  of  two 
pipes,  or  at  leaii  it  is  coinpofpd  of  two  parts  feparatcd 
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by  a  membrane.  The  ufe  of  this  pipe  or  probofcis  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  probofcis  of  other  fheli-fifti, ' 
to  take  in  fea-water  into  their  bodies,  and  afterwards 
to  threw  it  out  again.  In  the  middle  of  their  bodies 
they  have  a  fmaU  green  veftel,  the  ufe  of  which  ha» 
not  yet  been  difcovered.  This,  when  plunged  in  fpi-. 
ritof  wine,  becomes  of  a  purple  colour  i  but  its  co- 
lour on  linen  will  not  become  purple  in  the  fun  like 
that  of  the  murex  ;  and  even  if  it  would,  its  quantity- 
is  too  fmall  to  make  it  worth  preferving. 

The  pholas  is  remarkable  for  its  luminous  quahty. 
That  this  fifti  is  luminous  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who 
obfervee  that  it  ftiines  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who 
eats  it  ;  and  if  it  touch  his  hands  or  clothes,  it  makes 
them  luminous.  He  alfo  fays  that  the  light  depends 
upon  its  moifture.  The  light  of  this  fifti  has  furniftied 
matter  for  various  obfervations  and  experiments  to  M. 
Reaumur  and  the  Bolognian  academicians,  efpecially 
Beccariui,  who  took  fo  much  pains  with  the  fubjed  of 
phofphoreal  light. 

M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  whereas  other  fifties  give 
light  when  they  tend  to  putrefcence,  this  is  more  lu- 
minous in  proportion  to  its  being  frefti ;  that  when 
they  are  dried,  their  light  will  revive  if  they  be  moift- 
ened  either  with  frefti  or  fait  water,  but  that  brandy 
immediately  extinguifties  it.  He  endeavoured  to  make 
this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his  fchemes  fac- 
eted ed. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  acamedicians  was 
engaged  to  this  fubjedt  by  M.  F.  Madilius  in  J  724, 
who  brought  a  number  of  thefe  fifties,  and  the  ftones 
in  which  they  were  inclofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe 
for  their  examination. 

Beccarius  obferved,  that  though  this  fifti  ceafed  to 
ftiine  when  it  became  putrid,  yet  that  in  its  moft  pu- 
trid ftate  it  would  ftiine,  and  make  the  water  in  which 
it  was  immerfed  luminous  when  it  was  agitated.  Ga- 
leatius  and  Montius  found  that  wine  or  vinegar  ex- 
tinguiftied  this  light ;  that  in  common  oil  it  continued 
fome  days,  but  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  or  urine 
hardly  a  minute. 

In  order  to  obferve  in  what  manner  this  light  was 
afFefted  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  ufe  of 
a  Reaumur's  thermon.eter,  and  found  that  water  ren. 
dered  luminous  by  thefe  fifties  increafed  in  light  till 
the  heat  arrived  to  45°,  but  that  it  then  became  fnd- 
denly  extindl,  and  could  not  be  revived  again. 

In  the  experiments  of  Beccarius,  a  folution  of  fea- 
falt  increafed  the  light  of  the  lun:.inous  water  ;  a  folu- 
tion of  nitre  did  not  increafe  it  quite  fo  much.  Sal 
ammoniac  diminiftied  it  a  little,  oil  of  tartar  per  deli' 
quium  nearly  extinguiftied  it,  and  the  aoids  entirely. 
This  water  poured  upon  frefti  calcined  gypfum,  rock 
cryftal,  cerufe,  or  fugar,  became  more  luminous.  He 
alfo  tried  the  eff"eft8  of  it  when  poured  upon  various 
other  fubftancee,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  them.  Afterwards,  ufing  laminous  milk,  he 
found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extinguiftied  the  light,  but  that 
of  tartar  increafed  it. 

This  gentleman  had  the  curiofity  to  try  how  diftye- 
rently  coloured  fubftances  were  afrefted  by  this  kind 
of  light ;  and  having,  for  this  purpofe,  dipped  fevc- 
ral  ribbons  in  it,  the  white  came  out  the  brightcft, 
next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then  the  green  ;  the 
other  colours  could  hardly  be  perceived.    It  was  not, 

however, 
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however,  any  particular  colour,  but  only  Ugbt,  thnt 
was  perceived  in  this  csfe.  He  then  clipped  boards 
painted  with  the  different  colours,  ami  alfo  glafs  tubes 
filled  with  fubftancefi  of  different  colours,  in  water  ren- 
<iered  luminous  by  the  liilies.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the 
red  was  hardly  vifible,  the  yellow  was  the  brightett, 
and  the  violet  the  duUeft.  But  on  the  boards,  the 
blue  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green  more 
languid  ;  whereas  in  the  glalfes,  the  blue  was  inferior 
to  the  ^reen. 

Of  all  the  liquors  to  which  he  put  the  pholades,  milk, 
was  rendered  the  moft  luminous.  A  fingle  pholas 
made  feven  ounces  of  milk  fo  luminous,  that  the  faces 
of  perfons  might  be  diftinguilhed  by  it,  and  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  tranfparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  necefTary  to  this  light;  for  when 
Beccarius  put  the  luminous  milk  into  glafs  tubes,  no 
agitation  would  make  it  fliine  unlefs  bubbles  of  air 
were  mixed  with  it.  Alfo  Montius  and  Galeatius 
found,  that,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  the  pholas  lofl 
its  light,  but  the  water  was  fometimcs  made  more  lu- 
minous ;  which  they  afcribed  to  the  rifing  of  bubbles 
of  air  through  it. 

Beccarius,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  had  many  fchemes 
to  reader  the  li,'5;ht  of  thefe  pholades  permanent.  For 
this  purpofe  he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  pafte 
with  flour,  and  found  that  it  would  give  light  when  it 
was  immerfed  in  warm  water ;  but  it  anfwered  beft  to 
preferve  the  fiOi  in  honey.  In  any  other  method  of 
prefervation,  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  would 
inot  continue  longer  than  fix  months,  but  in  honey  it 
had  lafted  above  a  year  ;  and  then  it  would>  when 
plunged  in  warm  water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever  it 
had  done.    See  Barbat's  Genera  Verrn'inum.,  p.  14.  &c. 

PH0LEY8,  or  FouLiEs,  are  a  people  of  Africa, 
of  very  peculiar  manners.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Phoiey,  from  whence  they  de- 
rive their  name,  is  divided  from  that  of  Jaloff  by  a 
lake  called  in  the  language  of  the  Mundingoes  Co- 
yor ;  and  that  it  flretches  from  eaft  to  wefl  about 
180  miles;  but  that,  though  it  extends  a  great  way 
fouth, -its  lim.its  in  that  direftion  are  not  exaftly  af- 
certained. 

Mr  Moore,  however,  gives  a  very  different  account, 
'  and  fays,  that  the  Pholeys  live  in  clans,  build  towns, 
and  are  in  every  kingdom  and  country  on  each  fide 
the  river  ;  yet  are  not  fubjeft  to  any  of  the  kings  of 
the  country,  though  they  live  in  their  territories  ;  for 
if  they  are  ufed  ill  in  one  nation,  they  break  up  their 
towns,  and  remove  to  another.  They  have  chiefs  of 
their  own,  who  rule  with  fuch  moderation,  that  every 
aft  of  gGvernment  ftems  rather  an  zSt  of  the  people 
than  of  one  man.  This  form  of  government  is  eafily 
adminiftered,  becaufe  the  people  are  of  a  good  and 
quiet  difpofition,  and  fo  well  inflrufted  in  what  is  jufl 
and  right,  that  a  man  who  does  ill  expofes  himfclf  to 
univerfal  contempt. 

The  natives  of  all  thefe  countries,  not  being  avari- 
cious of  land,  defire  no  more  than  they  can  ufe  ;  and 
as  they  do  not  plough  with  horfes  or  other  cattle,  they 
can  ufe  but  very  little  ;  and  hence  the  kings  willingly 
allow  the  Pholeys  to  live  in  their  domi«ion8,  and  cul- 
tivate the  earth. 

The  Pholeys  have  in  general  a  tawney  complexion, 
though  many  of  them  arc  of  as  deep  a  black  as  the 
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Mundingoes;  ?.nd  it  is  fuppofei!  that  their  nilian:5S  P 
with  the  Moors  have  given  them  the  mixed  colour  be- ' 
twecn  the  true  olive  and  the  black.    Tht-y  are  rather 
of  a  low  ftature,  but  have  a  genteel  and  eafy  fliape^ 
with  an  air  peculiarly  delicate  and  agreeable. 

Though  tlicy  are  ftrangerd  in  ihe  country,  they  are 
the  greatefl  planters  in  it.  They  are  extremely  indu- 
ftrious  and  frugal,  and  raife  much  ranre  corn  and  cot- 
ton than  they  confume,  which  they  fell  at  reafonabl': 
rates  ;  an. I  are  fo  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality,  that 
the  natives  efleem  it  a  blcfTing  to  have  a  Phoiey  town 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  their  behaviour  has  gain- 
ed  them  fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  efleemed  infaraoufv- 
for  any  one  to  treat  them  in  an  unhofpitable  manner. 
Their  humanity  extends  to  all,  but  they  are  doubly 
kind  to  people  of  their  race  ;  and  if  they  know  ©f  any 
one  of  their  body  being  made  a  flave,  they  will  rea- 
dily redeem  him.  As  they  have  plenty  of  food,  they 
never  fufFer  any  of  their  own  people  to  want ;  but  fup- 
porc  the  old,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  equally  with  the 
others. 

Thefe  people  are  fcldom  angry ;  and  Mr  Moore  ob- 
ferves  that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  each  other  ;  yet 
this  raildnefs  is  far  from  proceeding  from  want  of  cou- 
rage, they  being  as  brave  as  any  people  of  Africa,  and 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  which  are  javelins^ 
cutlafTes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  upon  occafion  guns. 
They  uiually  fettle  near  fome  Mundingo  town,  there 
being  fcarce  any  of  note  up  the  river  that  has  not  a: 
Phoiey  town  near  it.  Moft  of  them  fpeak  Arabic, 
which  in  taught  in  their  fchools  ;  and  they  are  able  to 
read  the  Koran  in  that  language,  though  they  have  a 
vulgar  tongue  called  Phoiey.  They  are  ftriil  Maho- 
metans, and  fcarce  any  of  them  will  drink  brandy,  or 
any  thing  ftronger  than  fugar  and  water. 

They  are  fo  fkilful  in  the  raanagerr.ent  of  cattle, 
that  the  Mundingoes  leave  theirs  to  their  care.  The 
whole  herd  belonging  to  a  town  feed  all  day  in  the 
favannahs,  and  after  the  crop  is  off,  in  the  rice- 
grounds.  They  have  a  place  without  each  town  for 
their  cattle,  furrounded  by  a  circular  hedge,  and  with- 
in this,  enclofure  they  raife  a  flage  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
thatched  reof ;  all  the  fides  are  open,  and  they  afcend 
to  it  by  a  ladder.  Round  this  ftage  they  fix  a  num- 
ber of  Itakcs,  and  when  the  cattle  are  brought  up  at 
night,  each  beafl  is  tied  to  a  feparatc  ffake  with  a  flrong 
rope  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  The  cows  are  then 
milked,  and  four  or  five  men  flay  upon  the  ftage  all 
night  with  their  arms  to  guard  them  from  the  lions, 
tygers,  and  other  wild  beafts.  Their  houfes  are  built 
in  a  very  regular  manner,  they  being  round  ftruftures, 
placed  in  rows  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  to  avoid 
fire,  and  ea«h  of  them  has  a  thatched  roof  fomewhat 
refembling  a  high-crowned  hat. 

They  are  alfo  great  huntfmen,  and  not  only  kill 
lions,  tyjjers,  and  other  wild  beafls,  but  frequently  go. 
20  or  30  in  a  company  to  hunt  elephants;  whofe  teeth 
they  fell,  and  whofe  flefli  they  fmoke-dry  and  eat, 
keeping  it  for  feveral  months  together.  As  the  ele- 
phants here  generally  go  m  droves  of  100  or  20c,  they 
do  great  mifchief  by  pulling  up  the  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  trampling  down  the  corn  ;  to  prevent  which,  when 
the  natives  have  any  fufpicion  of  their  coming,  they 
make  fires  round  their  corn  to  keep  them  out. 
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They  are  almoft  the  only  people  who  make  butter, 
and  fell  cattle  at  fome  diftance  up  the  river.  They 
are  very  particular  in  their  drefs,  and  never  wear  any 
other  clothes  but  long  robes  of  white  cotton,  wrhich 
they  make  themfelves.  They  are  always  very  clean, 
efpecially  the  women,  who  keep  their  houfes  ex- 
ceedingly neat.  They  are,  however,  in  fome  parti- 
culars very  fuperftitious  ;  for  if  they  chance  to  know 
th^t  any  perfon  who  buys  milk  of  them  boils  it,  they 
vill  from  thenceforth  on  no  confideration  fell  that  per- 
fon any  more,  from  their  imagining  that  boiling  the 
iTwlk  makes  the  cows  dry. 

PHOLIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  nnme  of  a  ge- 
nus of  foffils  of  the  clafs  of  gypfums  or  plafter-ftones. 
Its  diftinguifhing  charafters  are,  that  the  bodies  of  it 
are  tolerably  hard,  compofed  of  particles  fomewhat 
hroad,  and  of  a  bright  cryftallinc  luftre.  The  name 
18  derived  from  foKi^^  a  fca/e  or  fmall fiake,  becaufe  they 
are  compofed  of  pnrticles  of  that  form. 

The  fpecicH  of  this  genus  are  very  valuable,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  fo  of  all  the  gypfums,  becaufe  they 
burn  to  the  beft  and  fineft  plafter,  but  fo  far  as  is  yet 
known,  there  are  but  two  of  them  :  the  fine  plafter- 
ftone  of  Montmartre  in  France,  called  by  us  plajler  of 
Paris  Jione  and  parget ;  and  the  other,  the  coarfer  and 
fomewhat  reddifh  kind,  common  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  Called  hall  plajler.  See  Plaster  of 
Parts. 

Pholis,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  an- 
guilliform  fi'fh.  The  back  is  brown,  the  belly  is  white, 
the  whole  back  and  fides  arc  fpotted,  and  the  flcin  is 
foft,  free  of  fcales,  but  with  a  tough  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter hke  the  cel.  This  fpecies  moft  of  all  approaches  to 
the  alauda;  and  tho'  ufually  larger,  yet  Mr  Ray  doubts 
-  whether  it  really  differs  from  it  in  any  thing  eflential ; 
the  diftinftion  is  its  colour,  which  though  a  very  ob- 
vious is  certainly  a  very  precarious  one. 

PHONICS,  the  doftrine  or  fcience  of  found?,  other- 
V.  ife  called  Acoustics.    See  that  article. 

PHORMIUM,  Flax-plant,  {Phormlum  fenax, 
Forft.)  is  a  name  which  we  may  ^nve  to  a  plant  that 
fervt  s  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  inftead  of  hemp  . 
and  ilax.  Of  this  plant  there  are  two  forts  ;  the  leaves 
of  both  referable  thofe  of  flags,  but  the  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  their  clufters  more  numerous  ;  in  one  kind 
they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  a  deep  red.  Of  the 
leaves  of  thefe  plants,  with  very  little  preparation, 
they  make  all  their  common  apparel,  and  alfo  their 
ftringfl,  lines,  and  cordage,  for  every  purpofe  ;  which 
are  fo  much  ftronger  than  any  thing  we  can  make 
with  hemp,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  coraparifon. — 
From  the  fame  plant,  by  nnother  preparation,  they 
draw  long  flcnder  fibres,  which  iTiine  like  filk,  and  are 
as  white  as  fnow  :  of  thefe,  which  are  very  ftrong, 
they  make  their  fineft  cloths ;  and  of  the  leaves,  with- 
out any  other  preparation  than  fplitting  them  into 
proper  breadths,  and  tying  the  ftrips  together,  they 
wake  their  fiftiing-nets,  fome  of  which  are  of  an  enor- 
snous  fize. 

The  feeds  of  this  valuable  plant  have  been  brought 
over  into  England  ;  tut,  upon  trial,  appeared  to  have 
loll  their  vegetating  power. 

The  rmentous  parts  of  different  vegetables  have 
been  emp  oyed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  me- 
fihan'c  ufcs  as  hemp  and  flax  among  us.  Putrefafiion, 
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and  in  fome  degree  alkahne  lixivia,  deftroy  the  pulpy 
or  flefhy  matter,  and  leave  the  tough  filaments  entire. 
By  curioufly  putrefying  the  leaf  of  a  plant  in  water, 
we  obtain  the   fine  flexible  fibres  which  conftituted 
the  bafis  of  the  ribs  and  minute  veins,  and  which  fonn 
as  it  were  a  flceleton  of  the  leaf.    In  Madagascar,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared  •  from   the  fila- 
ments of  the  bark  of  certain  trees  boiled  in  ftrong 
ley  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  cloths  are  very  fine,  and  ap- 
proach to  the  foftnefs  of  filk,  but  in  durabihty  come 
(hort  of  cotton  :  others  are  coarfer  and  ftronger, 
and  laft  thrice  as  long  as  cotton  ;  and  of  thefe  fi- 
laments they  make  fails  and  cordage  to  their  veffels. 
The  flalks  of  nettles  are  fometimes  ufed  for  like  pur- 
pofes,  even  in  France  ;  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates, 
i'h  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Ray,  thnt  he  has  been  in- 
formed by  feveral,  that  muflin  and  callico,  and  moft 
of  the  Indian  linens,  are  made  of  nettles.    A  ftrong 
kind  of  cloth  is  faid  to  be  prepared  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Sweden  of  hop-ftalks  ;  and  in  the  Tranf- 
aftions  of  the  Swedifli  Academy  for  1750,  we  h^ve  an 
account  of  an  experiment  relating  to  this  fubjefi: :  A 
quantity  of  the  ftalks  was  gathered  in  autumn,  which 
was  equal  in  bulk  to  a  quantity  of  flax  fufficient  to 
yield  a  pound  after  preparation.    The  ftalks  were  put 
into  water,  and  kept  covered  with  it  during  the  win- 
ter.   In  March  they  were  taken  out,  dried  in  a  ftove, 
and  dreffed  as  flax.    The  prepared  filaments  weighed 
nearly  a  pound,  and  proved  fine,  foft,  and  white  ; 
they  were  fpun  and  wove  into  fix  ells  of  fine  ftrong 
cloth.    Unlefs  the  ftalks  are  fully  rotted,  which  will 
take  much  longer  time  than  flax,  the  woody  part  will 
not  feparate,  and  the  cloth  will  prove  neither  white 
nor  fine. 

PHOSPHAT,  is  a  mineral  found  in  Eftremadura, 
It  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  of  great  folidity,  though 
not  fuffic  iently  hard  toftrike  fire  with  fteel.  If  tritu- 
rated in  an  iron  mortar  in  the  dark,  or  even  if  two 
pieces  of  it  be  rubbed  together,  it  becomes  luminous  ; 
but  when  it  has  once  lofl  this  property,  it  does  not, 
like  fome  natural  phofphori,  receive  it  again  by  being 
cxpofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  If  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  laid  on  coals,  it  does  not  decrepitate, 
but  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  light  ;  though,  if  the 
coals  be  very  hot,  and  the  powcJer  coarfe,  decrepitation 
will  take  place. 

According  to  the  analyfis  made  by  thefe  chemifts, 
100  grains  of  the  calcareous  phofphat  is  refolvable  into 
the  following  elements  : 


Carbonic  acid 
Muriatic  acid 
Iron  -  - 

Quartzous  earth 
Pure  calcareous  earth 
Phofphoric  acid 
Fluoric  acid 


grain 


I 

2 

59 

34 

24- 


100  grains. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  an  analyfis  of  « 
native  phofphat  of  lime  (earth  of  bones)  by  Mr  Haf- 
fenfratz  in  the  Annals  of  Chemiflry.  "The  phofphat 
of  lime  of  Eftremadura,  found  by  Mr  Prouft,  deter- 
mined me  to  examine  on  the  coals  a  phofphorcfcent 
powder  which  1  collected  at  Kobala-Pdyana  near 
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\fi>hif.,  Sisreth,  in  the  county  of  Marrraroich,  during  the  me- 
'i'f^'-r^'^tallurgic  tour  I  made  through  Hungary  by  comir.gtvi 
of  government.  Though  this  powder  gives  abfolutely 
the  fame  appearance  when  treated  on  the  coals  as 
the  flust  of  hme  (Jpath-fmr)y  yet  no  fluorlc  acid^  is 
difengaged  from  it  when  heated  with  fulphuric  acid. 
It  diffoivea  in  nitric  £cid  (dephlogifttoted  nitrous 
acid)  ;  and  fulphuric  (vitriolic)  acid  precipitates  from 
this  folution  a  confulerable  quantity^of  fulhit  of  lime 
(gypfum)  :  the  liquor  filtered,  and  concentrated  by 
tvi'.poration,  gives  a  r.ew  precipitate  fimilar  to  the  for- 
mer. The  liquor  again  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
drynefs,  left  a  flight  refiduum.  This  rcfiduum,  after 
having  been  expofed  to  a  fire  fuf&ciently  flrong  to 
make  the  veffel  containing  it  red-hot,  and  difengage 
the  Jiitric  and  fulphuric  acids  which  might  have  re- 
mained united  with  it,  was  foliljle  in  diliille  J  water, 
which  it  acidified.  This  acid  did  not  precipitate  ba- 
rytic  muriat ;  it  caufed  a  white  precipitate  from  the 
folutions  of  fulFat  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  and  nitrai  of 
mercury  (mercurial  nitre),  and  formed  a  thick  and 
copious  on^  in  lime  water  :  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
this  acid  was  the  phofphoric,  and  the  powder  was 
phofphat  of  lime.'* 

The  phofphat  of  foda  is  obtained  by  combining  the 
phofphoric  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali.  It  has,  wc 
are  told,  been  given  with  fuci  efs  as  a  pur^e  ;  and  M. 
Pelletier  thinks  it  may  be  applied  to  the  foldering  of 
metals  inftead  of  borax  :  and  indeed  it  refeml-les  this 
fubftance  fo  much  in  many  of  its  properties,  that  it 
has  een  fuppofed  that  phofphoric  acid  is  oae  of  the 
conftituent  principles  of  borax.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  904. 

lofpho-  PFIOSPHORUS,  a  mme  given  to  certain  fuhftan- 
s  define!  ces  which  fhine  In  the  dark  without  emicting  heat.  By 
^  'ii>i'i-  this  circumilancc  they  are  di  inguilhed  from  the  pyro- 
phorl,  which  though  they  take  fire  on  being  expofed 
to  the  air,  are  yet  entirely  deiticute  of  light  before 
this  expofure. 

Phofphori  are  divided  into  feveral  kinds,  known  by 
the  names  of  Bolognian  phofphorus,  Mr  Canton's  phof- 
phorus  t-ahlwrCs  f^hofphorus,  phofphorus  of  urine^  &c. 
of  which  the  laft  is  by  f>r  the  moft  remarka'.dc  both 
wich  refpe6t  to  the  quantify  of  light  whi  h  it  emits, 
and  its  property  of  tak=ng  fire  anrl  burnini-j  very 
fiercely  upon  hein?  fl-^htly  heated  or  ru'  be  l.  For 
the  method  of  prepar'ng  ihefe,  fee  Chemis  jry  Index. 

Befides  thefe,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  almoft 
all  terreftria!  bo^lie-,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  light, 
will  appear  luminous  tor  a  little  time  in  the  dark,  me- 
tals  only  ex  epted.  !  hib  points  out  a  general  divifion  of 
the  plinfphori  into  two  rlaffcs;  mmely,  fuch  as  require 
to  be  expofe  !  to  the  light  either  of  the  fun  or  of  fome 
artificial  firt,  before  they  become  luminous;  and  fuch 
as  do  not.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  Bolognian  phof- 
phorus, Mr  Canton's  phofphorus,  the  phnfphoti  from 
earths,  kc.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  rotten  wood,  the 
fkins  of  fiihes,  and  the  phofphorus  of  unne.  I'o  tiitfe 
we  may  add  fome  other  fubflances  which  btrom.  lumi- 
nous in  anot!  er  way;  vi%.  the  mafs  which  remains  af- 
ter the  diftiliation  of  vol  til<?  fal  ammoniac  with  chalk, 
loaf-fugar,  and  the  phofphorus  of  urine  difTolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  firft,  which  is  a  compofition  of 
the  marine  acid  of  the  fal  ammoniac  with  the  chalk, 
after  being  fufed  in  a  crucible,  becomeelumiaous  when 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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ftruck  with  any  hard  body  ;  white  fugar  {3  luminous  Phof..hDru» 
when  grated  or  fcraped  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  folution  — — v-** 
of  phofphorus  in  fpirit  of  wine  is  luminous  only  when 
dropped  into  water ;  and  even  then  the  light  is  only 
perceived  where  the  drops  fall  into  the  liquid.  One 
pirc  of  phofphorus  comaiunicatea  this  property  to 
600, coo  parts  of  fpirit  of  wine.  4 

Ti.ere  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  ll^rht  Remarka- 
of  rctteii  wood,  fillies,  and  th  .t  of  phofphorus  of  ^'^ 
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urine,  even  when  it  is  not  in  an  ignited  itate  ;  for  this  ^.y^^^  j^.^ 
lift  dots  not  ceafe  to  be  luminou3  even  when  included  ll^rht  of  va.. 
within  an  e.xhauSled  receiver  ;  the  contrary  of  which  wu-  phof- 
happens  to  rotten  wood  an^l  fiihes.    If  air  is  (Irongly  '^^^^'^  , 
blown  upon  this  phofphorus  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  it 
will  extinguifh  its  light  for  fome  time,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  other  kinis.    When  kept  in  water, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  air,  the  phofphorus  of  urine  dlf- 
char^es  fuch  large  and  bright  tlaihes  into  the  air  above 
it,  as  arc  apt  to  furprife  and  even  frighten  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it.   Thefe  corulcations  are  contrac- 
ted in  their  pafTage  through  the  water,  but  expand  as 
foon  as  they  get  above  it;  however,  the  experiment  can 
only  be  tried  to  advantage  in  warm  weither,  and  in  a 
cylindrical  glafs  not  above  three  quarters  filled  with 
water.  .  5 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earthy  phofphori  Phenomer» 
are  very  curious  ;  both  on  account  of  the  Angular  cir-  "^^f  ^'^[.^ 
cumltances  in  which  they  exhibit  their  light,  and  the*^ 
varieties  obfcrved  in  the  light  itfelf.  All  thefe,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  emit  no  light  till  they  have 
been  firil  expofed  to  the  li^^htof  the  fun,  or  fome  other 
luminous  body.  After  that,  they  are  luiTiinous  in  the 
dark  for  a  confiJerable  time  ;  but  by  degrees  their 
light  dies  away,  and  they  emit  no  more  till  after  ano- 
ther expofure  to  the  fun.  But  if  this  happens  to  be 
too  long  continued,  they  are  then  irrecoverably  fpoil- 
ed.  The  fame  thing  will  happen  from  being  too  much 
heated  without  any  expofure  to  hght.  Indeed,  if  a 
phofphorus,  which  has  jufl  ce  ifed  to  b.e  luminous,  be 
heated,  it  will  again  emit  light  without  any  expofure 
to  the  fun  ;  but  by  this  its  phofphoric  quality  is  wea- 
kened, and  will  at  laft  be  deflroyed.  Ind  ed  thefe 
phofptiori  are  fo  tender,  and  impatient  either  of  light 
or  heat,  that  the  belt  method  of  rcn  iering  them  lumi- 
nous occafionally  is  by  difcharging  an  elcftric  bottle 
near  them.  The  light  of  the  flafh  immediately  kin  Jle$ 
the  phofphorus,  and  it  continues  luminous  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  after  which  it  may  again  he  revived  by 
another  flafh,  and  fo  on  However,  with  all  the  care 
that  can  be  taken,  thtfe  phofphori  are  very  far  from 
being  perpetual ;  nor  has  any  method  been  yet  fallen 
upon  to  render  them  fo. 

'  The  fingularities  in  the  light  of  the  phofphori  a* 
bovt-mentioned  are,  that  they  emit  light  of  many  dif- 
ferent and  mofl  beautiful  colours.  This  differenje  of 
colours  feems  to  be  miural  to  them  ;  for  fome  will  at 
firlt  emit  a  gfec'^  others  a  4-ed,  others  a  violet,  &c. 
at  their  formation.  However,  the  befl  kinds  agree 
in  this  ftransje  property,  that  if  they  are  expofed  to  a 
red  light,  they  emit  a  red  light  in  the  dark  ;  and  the 
fame  of  otti^r  colours.  But  this  muft  not  be  under- 
ftood  without  limitation  ;  nor  is  the  phofphoreal  light 
at  any  time  fo  bright  as  the  luminous  body,  whatever 
it  was,  by  which  it  was  kin.lled.  Neither  are  vc  to 
imagine,  that  any  particular  phofphorus  has  a  porticu- 
4  K  lar 
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>n^ciphore3  hr  kind  of  liglit  appropriated  to  It;  for  the  fame  pliof- 
P^oriis  which  at  one  time  emits  a  purple  h'ght,  will  at 
another  perhaps  emit  a  green,  or  a  light  of  fome  other 
^  colour. 

I'he  explanation  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  phof- 
phorus  is  deducihie  from  whrjt  has  been  fhown  concern- 
in;5  the  nature  of  fire,  compared  with  what  is  mentioned 
under  the  article  Quicklime.  Under  this  laft  article  it 
is  fnown,  that,  when  calcareous  earths  are  deprived  of 
their  fixed  air,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  aftive  fire 
is  abforbed  by  them  ;  that  is,  the  etherial  fluid  which 
pervades  ail  bodies,  has  a  violent  tendency  to  expand 
itfelf,  or  to  iiA  all  around  every  particle  of  the  calci- 
ned  earth,  as  from  a  centre.    Of  confequence,  if  this 
tendency  was  not  countersded  by  fome  other  power, 
thcle  lubftances  would  emit  a  perpetual  flame.  This 
power,  however,  is  found  in  our  atmofphere  ;  which 
has  already  been  fliown  either  to  be  the  pofitive  prin- 
ciple of  cold,  or  to  contain  itf .    Hence,  the  latent  fire 
m  tbefe  fu'iftances  is  checked,  and  cannot  aft,  except- 
ing within  the  very  fubftance  itfelf.    But  if  any  other 
body  comes  in  contaft  with  the  calcined  earth,  in  which 
the  principle  of  cold  is  lefs  vigorous  than  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,^ the  aftive  fire  in  the  quicklime  immediately 
fliows  itfelf,  and  the  body  either  becomes  hot,  or  is 
confumed  as  if  by  fire.    Hence  it  will  follow,  that  if 
a  very  inflammable  body  is  touched  by  quicklime,  it 
ought  to  be  fet  on  fire.    But  of  this  we  have  no  in- 
liancc,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  for  the  quicklime  to 
part  with  any  of  its  fire,  unlefs  it  receives  fomething 
in  exchange.    This  indeed  it  might  receive  from  the 
atmoiphere  ;  which  could  fiipply  it  either  with  more 
fire,  if  it  was  in  a  ftate  of  ignition  ;  or  with  fixed  air, 
it  any  fubftance  was  at  hand  to  receive  the  fire.  But 
the  atmofphere  refufes  to  part  with  the  fire  which  it 
contains,  becaufe  the  efi'ort  of  the  fire  in  the  quick- 
lime  is  not  fufiiciently  ftrongto  overcome  the  oppofition 
\t  meets  with  in  otlier  bodies  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effort  of  the  fire  in  the  quicklime  is  fufiicient  te 
keep  the  earth  from  attrading  fixed  air  out  of  the  at- 
mofphere.   But  when  water,  for  inllance,  is  poured 
on  the  quicklime,  the  dry  earth  abforbs  it  very  gree- 
dily, and  parts  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  its 
latent  fire,  which  the  water  alfo  abforbs  much'  more 
readily  than  the  atmofphere.    Hence  the  mixture  be- 
comes fo  exceedingly  hot  as  fomctimes  to  fire  combu- 
ftible  bodies.    Now  if,  inftead  of  water,  we  fuppofe 
the  lime  to  be  mixed  with  oil,  this  alfo  will  abforb  the 
fire,  but  not  with  fuch  force  as  the  water ;  neither  is 
the  heat  by  any  means  fo  confiderable  ;  becaufe  oil  is 
capable  of  detaining  a  vaft  quantity  of  heat  in  a  latent 
ftate,  the  only  confequence  of  which  is  an  increafe  of 
its  fluidity,  without  any  very  perceptible  change  of 
temperature.    At  the  fame  time,  however,  we  muft 
remember,  that  if  the  oil  is  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and 
intimately  combined  with  the  quicklime  in  that  peculiar 
Itate  which  was  formerly  palled  phiogiJon,h  iseafy  tocon- 
ceivc,that  it  may  be  fo  much  faturated  with  fire,  as. to 
be  unable  to  contain  any  more  without  being  ignited. 
In  this  cafe,  if  more  fire  is  forced  into  the  compound] 
?  quantity  of  the  phlogiftic  matter  which  it  contains  will 
be  decompounded  ;  and  of  confequence,  the  fire  which 
ic  has  imbiljed  will  be  thrown  out,  as  in  the  common 
Ignition  of  vapour;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heat  thus  communicated,  will  the  degree  of  ignition 
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and  the  continuance  of  it  be.    If  the  quantity  of  heat  Phofj  1 

is  very  great,  the  phlagifton  will  be  diffipated  all  at  ^ 

once  ;  bjut  if  otherwife,  the  ignition  will  continue  for 
a  much  greater  length  of  time,  as  is  the  cafe  with  a 
common  fire. 

To  apply  this  to  the  accenfion  of  phofphori,  we^,  ^ 
muft  confidcr  that  thefe  fubftances  are  all  formed  by jftior 
calcining  calcareous  fubflances,  and  combining  themdifferer 
with  fome  portiqjn  of  phlogiftic  matter.     Baldwin's phofph 
phofphorus  is  made  by  diffolving  chalk  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  afterwards  evaporating  the  folution,  and  driving 
ofFmoft  of  the  acid.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  earth  is  left  in  an  exceedingly  cauftic  flate,  as  the 
acid  expels  the  fixed  air  more  completely  than  could 
be  done  almoft  by  any  calcination  whatever  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  any  phlogiftic  matter  which  might  have 
been  contained  in  the  mixture  is  moft  accurately  dift'u- 
fed  through  it,  and  combined  with  it.    The  Bolog-. 
nian  phofphorus  is  compofed  of  a  gypfeous  earth, 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  as  no 
mineral  is  to  be  found  perfeftly  free  from  phlogiftic 
matter,  the  vitriohc  acid  unites  with  it  during  the  cal- 
cinaton  into  an  exceedingly  inflammable  fulphur  ;  for 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  acid  there  13  in  proportion 
to  the  phlogifton,  the  more  inflammable  is  the  com- 
pound *.    Thus  the  Bolognian,  as  well  as  Baldwin's  *  see  tl 
phofphorus,  is  a  compound  of  quicklime  and  inflam-aniclei 
mable  matter ;  and  the  cafe  is  ftiil  more  plain  with  re- 
gard  to  Mr  Canton's,  where  the  quicklime  is  mixed 
with  fulphur,  and  both  calcined  together. — Neither 
are  the  phofphori  made  by  calcining  oyfter-fliells  with- 
out addition  to  be  accounted  any  way  difierent  from 
thofe  already  mentioned  ;  fince  the  fliells  always  con- 
tain fome  portion  of  inflammable  matter,  which,  being 
reduced  to  a  coal  by  the  aftion  of  the  fire,  furniflies  a 
quantity  of  phlogifton,  and  imparts  it  to  the  whole  of 
the  calcareous  matter. 

Having  thus  feen  that  the  phofphori  of  which  we  ,  ^ 
now  fpeak  are  all  compofed  of  pure  calcareous  earth 
and  phlogifton,  we  are  next  to  confider,  that  the  phlo-^ 
gifton  muft  be  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  it  is  when  faturated 
with  fire  ?.nd  ready  to  inflame.  It  is  not  indeed  in 
the  ftate  of  vapour,  becaufe  this  would  require  a  quan- 
tity of  fire  detached  from  any  other  fubftance,  and  in- 
terpofed  between  the  particles  of  the  vapour,  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  a  diftance,  or  to  give  it  elafticity.  But 
the  fire  which  ought  to  do  this  is  confined  by  the  cal- 
careous earth,  which  alfo  detains  the  phlogifton  itfelf. 
As  long  therefore  as  the  balance  is  thus  preferved,  the 
phofphorus  cannot  fliine ;  but  as  foon  as  a  frefli  quan- 
tity  ot  light  is  difcharged  upon  it,  then  more  light  or 
fire  (for  they  are  the  very  fame  in  this  cafe)  enters  the 
quicklime  than  it  can  contain.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  quantity  which  cannot  be  retained  by 
the  earth,  exerts  its  force  upon  the  phlogifton  ;  which 
having  already  as  much  as  it  can  hold,  not  only  the  fu- 
perfluous  quantity  is  difcharged,  but  alfo  part  of  that 
which  the  phlogifton  had  abforbed  before.  The  burn- 
ing indeed  is  very  flow  and  weak,  becaufe  the  phlogi- 
fton  is  obftinately  retained  by  the  earth,  which  both 
impedes  the  ignition,  and  prevents  the  difiipation  of 
the  phlogifton  in  vapour.  However,  as  fcon  as  the 
lime  has  by  its  aftion  impeded  the  farther  extiication 
of  the  phlogifton,  the  balance  is  reftorcd,  the  fire  goes 
out,  and  the  phofphorus  ceafes  to  be  luminous.  Hea^ 
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5horn«  win  kindle  it  again  ;  but  thus  a  larger  quantity  of 
phlo;nftic  matter  is  diflipated,  and  the  phofphorus  is 
foon  deitroyed.  Light  does  the  fame,  but  in  a  much 
more  moderate  degree  ;  and  therefore  the  phofphorus 
may  be  frequently  rekindled  by  means  of  light,  and 
V  ill  continue  its  fplendor  for  a  long  time.  But  if  the 
light  is  too  long  continued,  or  too  violent,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  confequence  whether  it  is  attended  with 
perceptible  heat  ; :  not. 

With  regard  to  the  phofphorus  of  urine,  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  ;  only,  inftcad  of  the  calcareous  earth,  we 
have  here  an  acid  joined  with  phlogifton.  The  ktter 
is  in  exceeding  fmall  quantity,  and  of  confequence  fo 
loaded  with  fire  that  the  leaft  additional  heat,  rub- 
bing, or  alteration  in  the  weather,  forces  more  fire 
upon  it  than  it  can  bear,  and  therefore  part  of  it  is 
continually  flafhing  off  in  thofe  corufcatlons  formerly 
mentioned.  The  reafon  why  this  phofphorus  flafhes 
like  lightning,  and  the  others  give  only  a  fteady  light 
like  coals,  is,  that  the  compound  is  very  volatile.  It 
requires  indeed  a  violent  fire  to  diftil  it  at  firft  ;  but 
in  the  diftillation  fo  much  fire  is  imbibed,  that  Itfeems 
ever  afterwards  ready  to  evaporate  fpontaneoufly  ;  and 
therefore  phofphorus,  when  once  made,  is  eafily  re- 
diftiUcd  in  clofe  veilels. 

It  now  remains  only  to  fhow  the  reafon  why  the 
phofphorus  of  urine  and  fome  others  will  fhine  under 
water,  or  in  an  exhaufted.  receiver,  while  rotten  wood, 
&c.  will  not.  This  fecms  to  arife  from  the  quantity 
of  fire  which  they  have  internally^  and  which  requires 
no  fupply  from  the  extern?!  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  com- 
mon fire  :  ?ind  hence  the  phofphorus  of  urine  fhines 
more  brill<ly  tn  vacuo  than  in  the  air;  becaufe  the 
prefFure  of  the  atmofphere  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  phlogiftic  m?.tter  promoted.  The 
light  of  fifhes  and  rotten  wood  feems  to  be  of  an 
eleftric  nature ;  and  therefore  ceafes  when  the  air  is  ex- 
haufted, as  on  this  fluid  all  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity aie  found  to  depend. 

With  regard  to  th-e  various  colours  of  phofphoric 
■light,  fome  have  imagined  that  the  earthy  fu'oftsnce 
was  capable  of  imbibing  a  certain  quantity  of  light, 
and  emitting  it  afterwards  in  the  very  fame  Itate, 
and  having  the  fame  colour  which  it  had  before.  But 
this  is  now  known  to  be  a  miftake,  and  the  light 
of  the  phofphori  is  found  to  be  owing  to  a  true  ac- 
cenfion,  though  weak,  as  in  other  burning  bodies. 
Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
•depends  upon  the  degree  of  accenfion  ;  for  we  fee  that 
even  in  common  fires  the  colour  depends  In  a  great 
meafurc  on  the  ftrength  of  the  flame.  Thus  the  fl  tme 
of  a  candle,  where  it  is  not  well  kindled  at  bottom, 
always  appears  blue.  The  flame  of  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fulphur,  or  of  fpirit  of  wine,  is  blue  ;  but  if  a  large 
quantity  of  either  of  thefe  fubftances  be  fet  on  fire, 
the  flame  will  in  many  places  appear  white.  A  ftrong 
flame  mixed  with  much  fmoke  appears  red  ;  a  weak 
one  in  fimilar  circumftances  appears  brown,  &c. — 
Hence  if  the  phofphoric  is  weakly  kindled  it  will  emit 
a  brown,  violet,  blue,  or  green  flame ;  if  llrangly,  a 
red  or  white  one. 

Tt  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  almoft  all  ter- 
reftrial  bodies  have  a  phofphoric  quality:  however 
this,  in  moft  of  them,  is  extremely  weak,  and  contimies 
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only  for  a  very  ftiort  time.    Signor  Beccaria,  who  P'lof t  horns 
difcovered  this  property,  in  order  to  find  out  what  '  '' 
fubftances  were  phofphoric  and  what  were  not,  had3;gnor  Bec- 
a  machine  contrived  Uke  a  dark  lanthorn,  in  which  he  carias  ex- 
included  himfelf,  in  order  to  perceive  with  the  greater  perinient. 
facility  any  fnaall  quantity  of  light  which  might  be 
emitted  by  the  fubftances  which  he  defigned  to  exa- 
mine,   lu  the  fide  of  the  machine  was  a  cylinder  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  about  without  admitting  any 
light.    Upon  this  were  pafted  the  fubftances  he  de- 
figned to  examine,  and  by  turning  the  cylinder  he 
immediately  brought  them  from  the  light  of  the  fun 
into  intenfe  darknefs  ;  in  which  fituation  there  were 
bat  few  fubftances  which  did  not  afford  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  light  to  render  themfelves  vifible.  This 
phenomenon,  however,  is  evidently  fimilar  to  an  op- 
tical illufion  by  which  we  are  made  to  fee  what  is  not 
prefent  before  us ;  for  if  we  look  very  intenfely  upon 
any  thing  for  fome  time,  fuffering  no  more  light  to 
enter  our  eyes  than  what  is  reflefted  from  that  objeft, 
we  will  imagine  that  we  ftill  fee  it,  though  we  remove  • 
into  the  dark  or  fhut  our  eyes.    The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  the  nervous  fluid  being  once  put  In  motion 
after  a  certain  manner,  continues  that  motion  for  a 
fliort  fpace  of  time  after  the  moving  caufe  is  removed. 
In  like  manner,  as  the  light  is  partly  reflefted  from 
bodies,  and  partly  penetrates  them,  when  any  body 
is  expofed  to  the  light,  and  then  is  fuddenly  brought 
into  a  dark  place,  the  etherial  fluid  within  its  fub- 
ftance  being  once  put  into  motion  does  not  ceafe  to 
move  immediately,  but  for  a  time  produces  that  vi- 
bration which  we  call  light ;  for  the  fubftance  of  light 
is  prefent  in  the  moft  intenfe  darknefs  as  well  as  in  fun- 
fliine.     Hence  almoft  all  fubftances  are  capable  of 
emitting  light  in  the  dark,  after  being  expofed  to  a 
vigorous  funfhine  ;  though  the  reafon  of  their  doing 
fo  may  be  very  different  from  that  by  which  the  pho- 
fphori become  luminous. 

Many  entertaining  experiments  may  be  made  with  Other  ex- 
the  various  kinds  of  phofphori,  efpecially  with  that  ofpefiments 
urine.    This  laft,  however,  is  fometimes  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  violence  with  which  it  burns.    If  dif- 
folved  in  oil  of  cloves,  it  lofes  this  property,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  as  luminous  as  before  ;  fo  that  this  mix 
ture,  called  /iquid  phofphorus^  may  be  ufed  with  fafety. 
As  on  fome  occafions  it  may  be  wifhed  to  have  it  in 
powder,  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  this  may  be  done 
with  fafety  by  pouring  fome  hot  water  upon  the  phol- 
phorus  in  a  glafs  mortar.    The  compound  melts,  and 
while  in  a  fott  ftate  is  eafily  reducible  to  powder  of  any 
degree  of  finenefs. 

Mr  MargraflF  endeavoured  to  combine  phofphorus  On  fhe 
with  metals  by  diftillation  ;  but  zinc  and  copper  were combina- 
the  only  two  metals  that  fhoweJ  any  figns  of  ccimbina-^"j'"  P'^^ 
tion  (See  Chemistry,  n°  1413.)    The  great  analogy, ^^l^j^h 
however,  that  has  been  obferved  between  the  propert  estals.j 
of  phofphorus  and  thofe  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  indu- 
ced M.  Pelletier  long  ago  to  fui'pe£t,  thit  phofphoru  i 
would  really  combine  with  ra-etals,  and  that  the  tiftfutlal 
point  was  to  retain  the  phofporus  in  contaft  with  the 
metal  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.    This  happy  idea  led  h'm 
to  a  method  from  which  he  has  obtained  all  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  could  be  defired.    Of  this  wc  have  alrcaiv 
gi-vcn  a  very  contradled  account  after  the^  word  Phof- 
4  K  2  J.'ho'  us 
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Whofi-^cintp^jorm  la  the  In  dfex  to  our  article  Chemistry;  we 
Vl.  ^^jj        extend  that  account,  by  giving  that  in  the 

fuft  vohime  of  Annah  of  Chemijiry.  ' 

Each  of  the  combinations  which  are  now  to  be 
15      defcribed,  M.  Pelleticr  has  Xtxmtd  pho/phoratcd  metal. 
Phnfjihorct     *'  M.  Pelletier  mixed  half  an  ounce  of  gold  of  part- 
•fgolil.      jngj  in  powder,  with  an  ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs  and 
fibouc  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal ;  he  put  this  mix- 
tare  into  a  crucible,  covering  it  with  a  fnr.all  quantity 
of  charcoal  powder;  and  then  applied  a  degree  of  heat 
fitfiicient  to  melt  the  gold.    During  the  operation,  a 
confiierablc  quantity  of  vapours  of  phofphorus  was 
difengaged,  but  all  the  phofphorus  which  was  pv^du.- 
ced  was  not  diffipated  ;  a  fmall  quantity  united  with 
the  gold,  which  wa«  v/hiter  than  in  its  natural  ft4te, 
broke  under  the  hammer,  and  had  alfo  a  cryftallized 
apiiearance. 

,  **TwenLy-four  grains  of  this  phofphoret  of  gold,  pla- 
ced on  a  cupel  in  a  heated  muffle,  loft  only  one  grain, 
and  the  button  of  gold  that  remained  had  the  peculiar 
colour  of  tliat  metal, 
©fPlatina.  "  A  mixture,  confiding  of  an  ounce  of  platlna,  an 
ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  dram  of  powdered 
char  cod,  being  put  into  a  crucible,  and  covered  with  a 
little  charcoal  powder,  M.  Pelletier  gave  it  a  degree  of 
heat  nearly  equal  to  what  would  have  fufed  gold:  this 
he  continued  for  an  hour.  Having  broken  the  cru- 
cible, he  found  underneath  a  blackifh  glafs  a  fraall 
button  of  filver  white,  weighing  more  than  an  ounce. 
On  the  inferior  part  of  the  button  were  well  defined 
cryft^la  of  the  fame  fuhftance,  the  figure  of  which  was 
a  perftft  cube.  The  fame  experiment,  frequently  re- 
peated, conftantly  afforded  the  fame  refult. 

*'  The  phofj^horet  of  platina  is  very  brittle,  pretty 
hard,  and  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel:  it  is  not  aftcd  upon  by 
the  magnet,  and  when  it  is  expofed  naked  to  a  hre  ca- 
pable of  fufing  it,  the  phofphoiua  is  difengaged,  and 
burns  on  its  furface,  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  a  cupel- 
ling iurnace  on  porcelain  tefls,  the  phofphoret  of  pb- 
tlna  leaves  a  black  glafs,  which  furrounds  the  metallic 
fubftance.  The  colour  of  the  glafs  is  owing  to  iron 
contained  in  the  platina;  and  if  it  continue  expofed  to 
the  fame  heat  in  frcfh  tefls,  the  portions  of  ghfs  that 
form  latterly  have  not  fo  deep  a  colour,  are  more  or 
lefs  greenifh,  have  fometimes  a  bluifh  tinge,  and  be- 
come at  laft  of  a  tranfparent  white.  This  obfervation 
led  M.  Pelletier  to  imagine,  that  phofphorus  was  well 
adapted  for  feparsting  iron  from  platina,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  beft  means  of  feparatingit  entirely  from 
that  metal.  But  the  glafs  which  refults  from  the  com- 
buftion  of  the  phofphorus  and  its  combination  with  the 
oxyd  (calx)  of  iron,  forms  a  cruft  which  obftrufts  the 
combuftion  of  the  phofphorus  that  ftill  remains  com- 
bined with  the  platina.  To  overcome  this  obftacle, 
M.  Pelletier  thought  of  expofing  the  phofphoret  of 
platina  to  the  fire,  in  cupels  made  of  calcined  bones, 
•which,  a»  they  cafily  abforb  the  glafs  of  lead,  ought 
alfo  to  have  the  property  of  abforbing  the  phofphoric 
glafs.  He  repeated  the  operation,  therefore,  feveral 
times  fuccellively,  changing  the  cupel.  A  button  of 
platina,  which  had  been  thus  operated  on  four  times, 
he  prefented  to  the  academy  :  in  this  flate  it  was  ca- 
pable of  being  reduced  into  plates,  but  was  brittle 
when  heated. 


<*  Since  the  reading  of  his  memoir,  M.  Pelletier  has  '^'^o'^t 
purfued  his  procefs,  and  ha*  advanced  fo  far  as  to  be 
able  totally  to  free  the  platina  from  the  phofphorus, 
fo  that  it  may  be  worked  when  heated  :  thus  he  has 
procured  us  a  method  of  purifying  this  metal  more  ad- 
vantageous probalily  than  any  hithrrco  attempted. 
The  phofphoret  of  platina  detonates  ilrongly  when  it 
Is  thrown  on  nitre  in  fufion.  A  mixture  of  phofpho- 
ret of  platina,  and  oxygenated  muri  ,  of  potafh  (depblo' 
glfticated  dlgejiive/a/t )t  thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible, 
produces  a  brifk  detonation,  and  the  platina  remains 
pure  in  the  crucible. 

*'  Half  an  ounce  of  filver,  treated  with  an  ounce  of^^oj 
phofphoric  glafs  and  two  drams  of  charcoal,  acquiiei 
an  increafe  of  weight  of  one  dram.  The  phofphoret 
formed  was  white :  it  appeared  granulated,  and  as  it 
were  cryftallized:  it  broke  under  the  hammer,  but 
was  capable  of  being  cut  with  a  knife.  Placed  in  a 
cupel  in  a  heated  muiHe,  the  phofphorus  was  difen^ra- 
ged,  and  the  filver  remained  quite  pure.  ^ 

*'  In  preparing  phofphorus  in  the  large  way,  M.  Pel-  Of  c  > 
letter  obferved,  that  the  pliofphoric  acid  attacked  in 
fome  degree  the  copper  bafont,  which  are  in  other  rc- 
fpefts  very  convenient  for  this  operation  ;  and  in  the 
retorts  which  he  made  ufe  of  for  the  ^iftillation,  he 
found  phofphoret  of  copper,  fometimes  in  fmall  di- 
ftinifl  grains,  at  others  in  large  mafles,  according  as 
the  degree  of  heat  which  finiflied  the  operation  was 
more  or  lefs  intenfe.  This  phofphoret  he  exhibited  to 
the  academy,  and  thence  it  was  mentioned  in  the  che- 
mical nomenclature.  The  phofphoret  of  copper  is  al- 
fo obtainable  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  which  we 
have  defcribed  for  obtaining  that  of  gold,  filver,  and 
platina.  The  proportions  which  M.  Pelletier  employ- 
ed were  an  ounce  of  rtircds  of  copper,  an  ounce  of 
phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoaL 
This  phofphoret  appears  whiciih,  is  fometimes  varie- 
gated with  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
changes  on  expofure  to  the  air  like  pyrites,  lofcs  its 
luftre,  and  affumes  a  blackifh  hue. 

MargrafF  had  formed  phofphoret  of  copper  by  di- 
ftilling  the  oxyd  of  copper,  called  crocm  veneris,  with 
phofphorus  ;  and  M.  Pelletier  alfo  obtained  it  by  the 
fame  procefs  :  but  he  did  not  obferve  the  property  at- 
tributed to  it  by  Margraff,,of  running  when  appHed  to 
a  candle.  Having  placed  the  phofphoret  in  a  cupel 
in  a  heated  muffle,  it  was  fufed,  the  phofphorus  in- 
flamed on  its  furface  ;  a  blackifh  fu'uftance  refembling 
fcorias  remained  in  the  cupel,  which  was  penetrated 
with  a  glafs  that  gave  it  a  blue  colour. 

*'  The  phofphoret  of  iron  produced  by  the  fufion  of 
sn  ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  an  ounce  of  fhreds  of 
iron,  mixed  with  half  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal, 
was  very  brittle,  and  broke  white,  with  a  ftriated  and 
granulated  appearance  :  in  one  cavity  it  was  cryftalli- 
zed in  rhomboidal  prifras.  It  is  the  fame  fubftance 
which  Bergman  conceived  to  be  apecuHar  metal. 

"  This  phofphoret,  placed  in  a  cupel  in  a  heated 
muffle^  foon  entered  into  a  ftatc  of  fufion  ;  in  the  cu- 
pel remained  a  brittle  fubftance,  which  is  an  oxyd  of 
iron,  and  the  cupel  was  penetrated  with  a  matter  fi- 
milar to  that  which  M.  Pelletier  bad  obferved  on  treat- 
ing in  the  fame  manner  phofphoret  of  platina,  obtain- 
ed from  platina  not  purified. 

The 
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.horui    «i  The  phofp^oret  of  lead,  obtained  by  the  procefs    condenfed  on  the  fiAes  of  the  receiver 
'  already  deforibed.  aooeara  little  different  from  com- 
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mon  lead.  It  is  m?.Uea!.le,  and  eafily  cut  with  a  knife, 
hut  it  lofes  its  luarc  foontr  than  lead,  and  when  melt 
ed  oil  charcoal  by  the  blovv-pipe,  the  phofphorus  burns, 
leaving  the  lead  behind.  .  ,  „   •  , 

«  The  phofphorat  of  tin,  which  M.  Pelleiicr  ob- 
Uincd  by  his  pro.  efs,  was  divided  into  fevend  grainy 
becaufe  he  had  not  given  a  fnffioient  decree  ol  fire  to 
unite  them.  Thefe  crrains  did  not  appear  different 
from  the  metal  itfelf ;  but  being  melted  with  the  blow- 
pipe,  the  phofphorus  burnt  en  the  furfaccof  the  metal, 
asm  the  fimilar  experin.ent  with  lead. 

"  In  fufing  tin  or  lead  with  the  charcoal  powder 
and  phofphori.:  glafo,  care  Riuft  be  taken  not  to  urge 
the  fire,  as  the  phofphorus  eafily  fiies  off  from  either 
of  thofe  metals. 

"  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Pelletier,  it  appears 
that  phofphorus  may  be  comb;ned  with  gold,  platjn-, 
filver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  and  that  it  deprives 
the  five  former  metals  of  their  dudlb'ty.  M.  Pelletit-r 
propofes  to  make  further  experimeate,  to  afccrtain 
whether  it  be  poffible  or  viot  to  comlnne  a  greater 
quantity  of  phofphorus  with  the  tw^-o  hatter,  and  whe- 
ther  they  will  retain  their  malleability  in  that  c?.fe.  In 
another  memoir  he  will  examine  the  aftion  of  phof- 
phorus on  femimetals  :  he  propofes  alfo  to  afcertain 
the  order  of  its  affinity  with  the  metals  and  femt- 

metals.  ,      „  . 

"  It  is  much  to  be  wifhe.l  that  M.  Pelletier  may 
carry  to  perfeaion  a  work  which  will  enrich  chemiltry 
with  a  fpecies  of  combination  hitherto  almoit  entirely 
unknown,  and  which  he  has  difcovered  means  of^ef- 
fefting  by  a  procefs  equally  fimple  and  ingenious." 

In  the  loth  volume  of  the  fame  Annals  we  find  an 
account  of  the  adlon  of  lime,  and  of  fome  metallic 
oxydson  phofphorus,  by  Dr  Raymond. 

M.  Gengembre  difcovered,  that  by  boiling  phof- 
phorus in  a^folution  of  potafh,  a  peculiar  kind  of  gas 
was  produced,  which  had  the  fingular  property  of  ta- 
king fire  on  coming  into  contaft  with  the  atmofphere, 
and'to  which  the  French  chemifts  have  given  the  ap- 
pellatica  of  phofphonz.ed  hydrogen  gas.  Dr  Ray  mond 
thought  of  vary  mg  the  procefs,  in  order  to  difcover 
whether  this  gas  might  not  be  produced  in  fome  other 
way.  He  took  two  ounces  of  lime  flaked  in  the  f.ir, 
a  dram  of  phofphorus  cut  fmall,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
water,  which  he  mixed  up  into  a  foft  pafte,  and  put 
into  a  Hone  retort ;  to  this  retort  a  tube  was  fitted, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  he  fays,  ought  not  to 
exceed  a  line  and  a  half,  communicating  with  a  re- 
ceiver  full  of  water.  As  foon  as  the  retort  was  well 
heated,  the  phofphorized  hydrogen  gas  was  generated 
fo  abundantly,  that,  from  the  quantity  of  ingredients 
here  mentioned,  no  lefs  than  three  quarts  of  it  were 
'obtained.  The  refiduum  was  found  to  have  all  the 
charaaers  of  the  native  phofphat  of  hme.  Hence  the 
Doftor  fuppofes,  that  the  water  was  decompofed  du- 
ring  the  procefs,  and  that  its  oxygen  ferved  to  acidify 
the  phofphorus  ;  which,  in  this  flate,  was  combined 
with  the  lime,  and  formed  the  phofphat;  while  its  liy 
<3rogcn,  affuming  a  gafous  ftate,  carried  with  it  a  part 
©f  the  phofphorus,  to  which  the  property  of  taking 
fire  by  centaA  with  the  air  muft  be  afcribed.  The 
gas  fooa  lofes  thig  property,  and  the  phofphorus  is 


....   great  c?.utlon,PIi'^f,'liorss- 

however,  is  neceffary  ;  for  though  a  p^rt  of  the  gas  ^v— ^ 
may  feem  to  have  depofited  its  phofphorus,  and  to  be 
reduced  to  pure  hydrogen,  yet  another  pnrt,  in  the 
fame  receiver,  may  icialn  enough  to  caufe  a  formidable 
explofion,  when  in  contaft  with  air. 

The  facility  with  which  w.>.ter  was  thu3  decompo- 
fed led  the  author  to  fufpcft  that  a  fimilar  effcft  might 
be  produced  by- the  fame  mixture  in  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmofphere.  Accordingly  he  found  that 
in  ten  days  time  a  fmall  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  was 
jjc-n-^rated  in  the  vials,  in  which  the  ingredients  were 
placed  :  this,  however,  was  not  phofphorized,  the  heat 
not  being  fufficient  to  volatlliz--  the  phofphorus. 

Animated  by  this  fuccels,  Dr  Raymond  refolveJ  to  Another 
try  what  could  be  efteaed  by  metallic  oxyds.  He  variation, 
made  two  mixtures  like  the  former:  but  inftead  of 
lime,  he  fuhflituted  in  the  one  the  wliite  oxyd  of  zinc, 
and  in  the  other  the  black  oxyd  of  iron.  Af"ter  long 
diililiation  with  great  heat,  he  obtained  from  both 
phofphorifed  hydrogen  gas :  but  It  wis  produced  in 
much  lefs  time,  and  in  greater  quamity,  from  the 
oxyd  of  zinc  than  from  that  of  iron  ;  which  he 
afcribed  to  the  clofe  afnnity  of  the  former  to  the  phof- 
phoric  aCid. 

la  the  12th  volume  of  the  fame  valuable  work,  we  Prorcfs  fi*: 
have  an  account  of  a  procefs  for  making  Kunkel's  making 
phofphorus  from  urine,  which  is  fhorr  ?r  and  more  eco- kunkel's 
nomicnl  thrai  that  by  which  Meflrs  Scheele  «nd  Ghan  Pl;^oQ>h;;^^^^^^ 
extr.  a  it  from  the  hones  of  anim?.ls,  !)y  M.  Giohert. 
This  method  is  founded  on  the  property  of  the  metal- 
lic falts  to  fepaiate  the  phofphoric  acid  from  urine, 
which  Margrafr,  we  believe,  firft  difcovered  :  but  M. 
Giohert  has  greatly  improved  on  the  procefs  direaed 
by  the  German  chemifl,  as  he  avoids  the  tedious  and 
difgufting  operations  of  evaporating  the  urine,  and 
expofing  it  to  putrcfaaion.    He  tells  us,  that  it  is  in- 
different whether  the  urine  be  that  of  healthy  or  dif- 
eafed  peifons;  and  that  of  horfes  is  nearly  as  good  for 
this  purpofe  as  that  which  is  human.    He  gradually 
pours  into  it  a  folution  of  lead  in  the  nitric  acid,  till 
the  precipitation  ceafes  which  this  had  occafioned  ; 
th«  whole  is  then  diluted  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  water,  and  afterward  filtrated  through  a  linen  cloth. 
The  precipitate,  which  is  phofphat  of  lead,  mufl  be 
made  up  into  a  pafle  with  powder  of  charcoa!,  and 
well  dried  in  an  iron  or  copper  pan :  it  muft  aftcrwatd 
be  diflilled  ;  when  it  will  yield,  firft,  an  ammoniacal, 
and  then  an  empyreumatic,  oil ;  thefe  oils  proceed 
from  the  urine,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  purify  the 
phofphat.    As  foon  as  the  oil  ceafes  to  come  over,  a 
clean  receiver  mufl  be  applied,  and  the  fire  be  greatly 
incrcafed.  The  phofphorus  generally  appe^irs  in  about 
half  an  hour  ;  and,  within  eight  hours,  twelve  or  four- 
teen  ounces  of  it  may  thus  be  obtained.    If  the  pro- 
cefs be  conduaed  with  care,  M.  Giohert  thinks  that  a 
hundred  parts  of  phofphat  of  lead  will  yield  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  of  phofphorus. 

if  on  the  phofphat  of  lead  thus  precipitated  from 
urine,  a  folution  of  fulphat  of  ammoniac  be  poured, 
and  this,  after  dlgefling  during  twelve  hours,  be  filtra- 
ted and  evaporated,  phofphat  of  ammoniac  will  Le  ob- 
tained ;  and  if  fulphat  of  foda  be  ufed,  the  refult  will 
be  phofphat  of  foda. 

Jcid  of  Fhosimorv^s.    This- acid,  callei  alfo  the  mi-- 

eroccfmki 
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f^<iti^o^\}Ur»co/mh  acid,  h?s  already  been  defcrlbed.  See  Che 
MisTRY./nd^x  at  Phofphork  Acid  (a).  It  has  been  dif. 
covered  by  Mr  Scheele,  that  an  acid  capable  of  ma- 
king  phofphorus  is  producible  from  calcined  bones  or 
hartfliorn  and  the  vitriolic  acid.  The  procefs  for  pro- 
curing this  acid  recommended  by  that  gentleman  was 
todiffolve  the  bones  in  nitrous  acid;  afterwards  to  pre- 
cipitate  the  earth  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid;  to  fil- 
ter and  evaporate  the  liquor  to  drynefs;  and,  after  dri- 
vmg  off  the  nitrous  acid,  the  phofphoric  acid  remains. 
This  procefs,  however,  is  expenfive  on  account  of  the 
wafle  of  nitrous  acid  ;  and  is  likewife  very  inconveni- 
ent, becaufe  a  great  deal  of  the  earthy  matter  continues 
diflblved  even  after  the  vitriolic  acid  is  poured  in  ; 
and  therefore  the  phofphoric  acid  is  never  to  be  ob- 
tained pure  :  for  which  reafon  the  following  procefs  is 
preferable. 

Take  of  calcined  bones  or  hartfhorn,  one  pound ;  oil 
of  vitriol,  14  ounces.  Let  the  bones  be  reduced  to 
line  powder  ;  then  pour  on  the  acid  undiluted,  and 
vub  both  toeecher  till  they  arc  as  accurately  mixed  as 
poffible.  Having  let  them  remain  for  feme  hours  in 
this  fituation,  pour  on  as  much  water,  ftirnng  and  dif- 
folving  the  lumps,  into  which  the  mafs  v  ill  now  be 
concreted,  till  it  is  all  equally  diftributed  through  the 
liquid,  and  haa  the  confiftence  of  thick  gruel.  Let 
)t  remain  24  hours,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  canvas 
cloth  in  order  to  let  the  liquid  drain  from  it.  This  is 
a  very  tedious  operation,  as  frefh  water  muft  conti- 
nually be  pouring  on  till  all  the  faline  matter  is  wafhed 
off.  When  this  is  done,  pour  into  the  liquid  a  quan- 
tity of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  which  will  occafion  a  co- 
pious precipitation  ;  for  the  earth  of  bones  is  much 
lefs  ftrongly  attrafted  by  acids  than  even  the  cauftic 
volatile  alkali.  The  liquid  being  now  filtered  a  fecond 
time,  which  will  be  done  with  fufficient  eafe,  and  af 
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PHOTINIANS,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hlilory,- were  a  Plf^tf 
fe£t  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  who  denied  the  ^'^^ 
divinity  of  our  Lon!.  They  derive  their  name  from 
Photinus  their  founder,  who  was  bifhop  of  Sirmium, 
and  a  difciple  of  Marcellus.  Photinua  publi/hed  in  the 
year  343  his  notions  refpcding  the  Deity,  which  were 
repugnant  both  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  fyftems. 
He  alTerted,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  born  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  a  certain  divine 
emanation,  which  he  called  the  Word^  defeended  upon 
Hi  m;  and  that  becaufe  of  the  union  of  the  divine  word 
with  his  human  nature,  He  was  called  the  fon  of  God, 
and  even  God  himfclf ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was 
not  a  pcrfon,  but  merely  a  celeftial  virtue  proceeding 
from  the  Deity.  Both  parties  condemned  the  bifhop 
in  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Milan,  held  in  the  years 
345  and  3  (^7.  He  was  condemned  alfo  by  the  councfl 
at  Sirmium  in  351,  and  was  afterwards  degraded  from 
the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  at  laft  died  in  exile  in  the 
year  372  or  375.  His  opinions  were  afterwards  re- 
vivcd  by  Sbcinus. 

PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  was  one 
of  thj  fineft  geniufes  of  his  time,  and  his  merit  raifed 
him  to  the  patriarchate;  for  Bardas  having  driven  Ig- 
natius from  the  fee,  Photius  was  confecrated  by  Afbef- 
tus  in  859.  He  condemned  Ignatius  in  a  fynod,  where- 
upon  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he,  to  balance 
the  account,  anathematized  the  pope.  Bafilius  of  Ma- 
cedon,  the  emperor  whom  Photius  had  reproved  for 
the  murder  of  Michael  the  late  emperor,  expelled 
him,  and  rellored  Ignatius;  but  afterwards  re-eftablifh- 
ed  Photius,  upon  Ignatius's  death,  in  878.  At  lalt, 
being  wrongfully  accufed  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
perfon  of  Leo  the  philofopher,  fon  and  fuccelTor  to 
Bafilius,  he  was  expelled  by  him  . in  886,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  foon  after.  He  wrote  a  BMotheca^ 


J  ,  .  --.^.-w  yK,^^^  iiavc  utcu  luon  aiier.  xie  wrote  a  Hibliotheca^ 
terwards  evaporated  there  remains  a  mafs  compofed  of  which  contains  an  examen  of  280  authors  •  we  have 
DaolDhoric  acid  and  vitrinltf>  fal  arrim^r,;,/-      "R,.  ;„      „ir„   .'iii  fi-.i,,^  . 


phofphoric  acid  and  vitriolic  fal  ammoniac.  "By  in- 
creafing  the  fire,  the  latter  is  diffipated  in  vapour;  and 
if  the  procefs  has  been  fuccefsful,  four  ounces  or  more 
of  pure  phofphoric  acid  will  remain. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  this  acid,  it  is  not 
yet  afcertained  whether  they  are  exadly  the  fame  with 
the  microcofmic  acid  or  not.  Indeed,  as  far  as  yet  ap- 
pears, they  feem  to  be  different ;  and  there  are  very 
ftrong  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  the  phofphoric  acid 
thus  produced  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  altered  by 
its  combination  with  the  earth  of  bones.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bones. 

Liquor  of  Phosphorus.  See  Chemistry,  n°  2d  957. 
1521. 


alfo  253  cpiftles  of  hie ;  iht  Nomacanon  under  i4title3; 
an  abridgment  of  the  afts  of  fevered  councils,  &c.  This 
great  man  was  born  in  Conftantinople,  and  wasdefc^n.*- 
ed  from_  a  very  illuftiious  and  noble  family.  His  na- 
tural  abihties  were  very  great,  and  he  cultivated  them 
with  the  greateft  affiduity.  There  was  no  branch  of 
literature,  whether  facred  or  profane,  and  fcarcely  any 
art  or  fcience,  in  which  he  was  not  deeply  verfed.  In- 
deed he  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  greateft  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  was  fo  intimately 
concerned  in  the  chief  tranfaaions  of  it,  that  ecclefi- 
aftical  writers  have  on  that  account  called  it  Seculum 
Photianum.  He  was  firft  raifed  to  the  chief  dignities 
of  the  empire,  being  made  principal  fecretary  of  ftate, 

captain 


-    (a)  See  p.u  icularly  no  904.    In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  on  the  acid  of  phofphorus,  we  may 
I    '  '  ^"•^j^^  '4th  volume  of  the^  Ch^emical  Annals 

llnsphilofopWs  method  o  preparing  the  phofphorous  acid  differs  little  from  that  which  was  fome  ye.ra  asro 
propofcd  by  M.  Sage,  and  which,  we  beheve,  is  now  pretty  generally  known.  The  principal  alterations  ma^e 
hy  the  author  ot  the  prefent  memoir  confift  in  his  patting  each  ftick  of  phofphorus  into  a  glafs  pipe,  he 

rr'Th      "k"  . ^'P'^  ^'^'u-  u  "r^'  t-^i-^ing  in  a  very  fmall  opening  ;  and  in  covefing  fh?  a'ppa! 

ratus  with  a  cubulated  receiver  which  he  can  open  at  pleafure.  By  thefe  means  he  can  diffolve  a  greater 
quantity  o£  phofphorus  without  danger  of  an  explofion.  His  method  of  converting  the  phofphorus  \L  the 
..phofphonc  acid,  by  the  nitnc  or  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  is  the  fame  with  that  dif^ave  ed  by  M.  La- 

voiiier,  which  is  defcnbed  m  his  Elements  of  Chcmiftry.  ^ 
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lates  captnin  of  the  guards,  and  a  fenator. 

tions  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  a  diftinftion  fuitable  to 
.  hie  great  abih'ties  ;  for  he  was  a  refined  ftatefinan,  as 
well  as  a  profound  fcholar.  His  rife  to  the  patriarch- 
ate was  very  quick  ;  for  when  he  was  choftn  to  that 
office  he  was  only  a  layinan  :  but  thac  he  might  be  as 
it  were  gradually  raifed  to  that  dignity,  he  was  made 


monk  the  firft  day,  reader  the  next,  and  the  following 
days  fub-deacon,  deacon,  and  prieft.  So  that  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  days  he  attained  to  the  higheft  office  in 
the  church.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  p.rdent  love 
of  jilory  and  unbounded  ambition  made  hira  commit 
exccffes  which  rendered  hira  a  fcourge  to  thofe  about 
him. 

Fabricius  calls  this  Bihliotheca  or  library,  non  liber, 
fed  infignis  thefaurus,  "  not  a  book»  but  an  illiutrious 
treafure,"  in  which  are  contained  many  curious  things 
relating  to  authors,  and  many  fragments  of  works 
which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  It  was  brought 
to  light  by  Andreas  Scbottus,  and  communicated  by 
him  CO  David  Hoefchelius,  who  caufed  it  to  be  print- 
ed in  1 60 1.  Schoctus,  confidering  the  great  utility  of 
this  work,  traufli-.ted  it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his 
tranfiation  alone  in  1 606.  The  Greek  text,  together 
with  the  tranfiation,  were  afterwards  printed  st  Gene- 
va in  161 1-  The  laft  edition  of  this  work,  the  lar- 
g€ft>  and  the  faireft,  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1653, 
folio. 

PHRAATES,  or  Phrahates.  There  were  four 
kings  of  this  name  in  Parthia'.    See  Part^ia. 

PHRASE,  in  grammar,  an  elegant  turn  or  manner 
of  fpeech,  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  or  that  oc- 
cafion,  this  or  that  art,  or  this  or  that  language.  Thus 
we  fay,  an  Italian  phrafe,  an  eaftern  phrafty  a  poetical 
phrafe,  a  rhetorical />Ara/f. 

Phrase  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  fhort  fentence 
or  fmall  fet  or  circuit  of  words  conftrudled  together. 
In  this  fenfe,  Father  Buffisr  divides  phrafes  into  com- 
plete and  incomplete. 

Phrafes  arc  complete  where  there  is  a  noun  and  a 
•verb,  each  in  its  proper  funftion  ;  e.  where  the  noun 
expreffea  a  fubjedt,  and  the  verb  the  thing  affirmed 
of  It. 

Incomplete  phrafes  are  thofe  where  the  noun  and  the 
verb  together  only  do  the  office  of  a  noun  ;  confifting 
of  feveral  words  without  affirming  any  thing,  and  which 
might  be  exprefTed  in  a  fingle  word.  Thus,  that  ivhich 
is  true,  is  an  incomplete  phrafe,  which  might  be  ex- 
prefied  in  one  word,  truth;  as,  that  ivhich  is  true  fatis- 
jies  the  mind,  i.  e.  truth  fntisfies  the  mind, 

PHRASEOLOGY,  a  coUeftion  of  the  phrefes  or 
elegant  expreflions  in  any  language.   See  Phrase. 

PHREATIS,  or  Phreattium,  in  Grecian  anti- 
quity, was  a  court  belonging  to  the  civil  government 
of  Athens,  fituated  upon  the  fea-fiiore,  in  the  Piraeus. 
The  name  is  derived  from       tw  becaufe  it  flood 

in  a  pit  ;  or,  as  others  fuppofe,  from  the  hero  Phreatus. 
Thiri  court  heard  fuch  caufes  as  concerned  perfons 
who  had  jfled  out  of  their  own  country  for  murder,  or 
thofe  that  fled  for  invohintary  murder,  and  who  had 
afterwards  committed  a  deliberate  and  wilful  murder. 
The  firft  who  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teucer,  on 
a  groundlefs  fufpicion  that  he  had  been  accelfory  to 
the  death  of  Ajix.  The  accufed  was  not  allowed  to 
come  to  land,  or  fo  much  as  to  ca£t  anchor,  but  plead- 
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In  all  thefe  fta-    ed  his  caufe  in  his  bark ;  and  if  found  gtiilty,  was  com-  Phrenetic 
roitted  to  the  nlercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or,  as  II 
fomc  f  iy,  fuffered  there  condign  punifhment ;  if  inno-^^H^^il^* 
cent,  he  was  only  cleared  of  the  fecond  faS,  and,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  underwent  a  twelvemonth's  ba- 
nilhment  for  the  former.  See  Potter's  Gr.Antlq.  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 1. 

PHRENETIC,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  thofe  who, 
without  being  abfolutely  mad,  are  Cubjed  ta  fuch  ftrong 
fallies  of  imagination  as  in  fome  meafure  pervert  their 
judgment,  and  caufe  them  to  aft  in  a  way  different 
from  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind. 

PHRENITIS,  the  fame  with  Phrensy  ;  an  in- 
flammation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  witii 
an  acute  fever  and  delirium.  See  Medicine,  n°  176; 
alfo  an  account  of  a  ftrange  degree  of  phrenzy  which 
attacked  Charles  VI.  of  France  in  the  aiticle  France, 
n=  88,  90. 

FHRYGANEA  is  a  genus  of  infeds,  of  which 
Barbut  gives  the  following  charafters.  "  The  mouth, 
is  without  teeth,  but  furnifhed  with  four  palpi :  the 
ftemmata  are  three  in  number ;  the  antennie  are  fili- 
form, and  longer  than  the  thorax.  The  wings  are  in- 
cumbent ;  the  under  ones  are  folded." 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  genus  is  divi- 
ded into  two  feftions :  the  firit  of  which  is  charafteri- 
zed,  by  having  two  truncated  fetae  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  refembling  the  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
while  the  fecond  has  the  abdomen  fimple,  or  without 


appendices.  The  tarfi  of  the  feet  of  the  firft  family 
confift  of  three  articulations  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  are 
compofed  of  five.  The  wings  of  this  fedion  decline 
from  the  inner  margin  towards  the  fides,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  the  ridge  of  ahoufe,  and  are  curved,  or  turn  up- 
wards at  their  extremity.  "  This  infed  (fays  Mr 
Barbut),  before  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,, 
has  lived  under-water,  lodged  in  a  kind  of  tube  or 
/heath,  the  inward  texture  of  which  is  filk  ;  outwardly- 
covered  with  fand,  ftraws,  bits  of  wood,  fhells,  &c» 
When  the  hexapod  worm  is  about  to  change  to  a  chry- 
falis,  he  ftops  up  the  opening  of  his  tube  with  threads 
of  a  loofe  texture,  through  which  the  water  makes  its 
way,  but  prevents  the  approach  of  voracious  infeds. 
The  chryfahs  is  covered  with  a  thin  gauze,  through 
which  the  new  form  of  the  infed  is  eafily  difcerned. 
The  phryganea,  on  the  point  of  changing  its  tdement 
rlfes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  leaves  its  tube,  ri- 
fes  into  the  air,  and  enjoys  the  fweets  of  the  country, 
flutters  upon  flowers  and  trees,  but  is  foon  called  away 
to  the  v/ater-fide  to  depofite  its  eggs  ;  whence  proceeds 
its  pofterity.  Thefe  aquatic  larvse  are  often  found  ia 
ftagnating  waters,  where  they  wrap  themfelves  up  in  the 
water-lentil,  cut  out  into  regular  fquares,  and  fitted 
one  to  another.  Trouts  are  very  greedy  of  thefe  lar- 
vae ;  which  is  the  reafon,  that  in  fomc  countries,  after 
ftripping  them  of  their  coats,  they  make  ufe  of  them 
for  fifliing-baits." 

There  are  a  variety  of  different  fpecles  of  the  phry- 
ganea ;  but  except  the  phryganea  bicauda  and  ftriata, 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  one  another,  except 
in  fize  and  colour.  The  bicauda  is  of  a  deep  dark- 
brown  colour  J  having  a  fingle  yellow  longitudinal  band 
running  acrofs  the  head  and  thorax.  The  legs  are  of 
a  brown  colour,  as  are  the  antennas ;  which  are  alfo 
long  and  filiform.    Two  brown  threads,  aUnof^  a* 

lonpp 
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Phrygias  tong  33  the  antfHna?,  terminate  the  aV>domen.  The  did 
""V"^  wings,  which  are  about  a  third  longer  than  the  body, 
are  veined  with  brown  fibres,  are  narrow  at  the  top, 
broad  below,  and  are  as  it  were  ttuck  upon  the  body  ; 
v'hich  they  infold,  croffinjr  one  over  the  other.  This 
infefir,  which  ia  met  with  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ftandin? -waters,  carries  its  eggs  in  a  duller  at  its  ab- 
domen, Hke  fome  fpiders. 

The  ilriata  is?  a  large  fpecies,  of  a  dun  colour,  except 
the  eyes,  which  are  black,  and  has  a  confiderable  re- 
femlilance  to  the  phalena  in  the  carriage  of  its  winpfs. 
The  antennas  are  as  lonj^  as  the  body,  and  are  borne 
ftraight  forward.  Tlie  wings  are  a  third  larger  than 
the  t  ody,  having  veins  ot  a  colour  rather  deeper  than 
the  reft.  The  'eet  are  large,  long,  and  fomewhat  finny. 
Mr  Yeats  tells  us,  that  the  pcrlae  of  GeofiVoy,  and 
phryganeae  of  Linnaeus,  do  not  differ  gencrically.  It 
appears,  however,  from  Yeats's  experiments,  that  the 
phryganeae  remain  longer  in  the  clirylulis  than  the 
perls. 

1  he  lefler  phryganea;  veiy  much  refemhie  the  tinese ; 
but,  upon  examining  them  with  a  glafs,  the  former 
■will  be  found  to  I  e  covered  with  fmall  hairs  inftead  of 
the  fcales  which  adorn  the  wings  of  the  latter. 

PHRYGIA,  a  country  in  Afia.  From  whence  it 
derived  its  name  is  not  certain  :  fome  fr.y  it  was  from 
the  river  Phryx  (now  Sarabat),  which  divides  Phry- 
gi^  from  Carin,  and  empties  itfeif  into  the  Hermus ; 
others  from  Phrygia,  the  daughter  of  Afopus  and  Eu- 
ropa.  The  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that  fhe  country 
took  its  n^.me  from  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  from  the 
town  of  Brygium  in  Macedonia,  from  whence  they  firft 
pafTed  into  Afia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Pbrvgia  or 
Brygia  to  the  country  where  they  fettled.  Boch.irt  is 
of  opinion  that  this  tradl  was  called  Phrygia  tioi'i  the 
Greek  verb  ffvy  iv  "  to  burn  or  parch  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  a  tranflation  of  its  Hebrew  name, 
derived  from  a  verb  of  the  fame  fjgnification. 

No  lefs  various  are  the  opinions  o-  aut'  ors  as  to  the 
cxail  boundaries  of  this  country;  an  uncertainty  which 
gave  rife  to  an  obfervation  made  by  Strabo,  viz.  that 
the  Phrygians  and  My  fians  had  dilUnft  boundaries ;  but 
that  it  was  fcarce  poflible  to  afcerram  them.  The  fame 
writer  adds,  that  the  Trojans,  Mylians,  and  Lydians, 
are,  by  the  poets,  all  blended  under  the  common  name 
of  Phrygians,  which  Ciaudian  extends  to  the  Pifidianp, 
Bithynians,  and  lonians.  Phrygia  Proper,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  whom  we  choofe  to  follow,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pontus  aid  Bithynia;  on  the  welt  by 
Myfia»  Troas,  the  jEgean  Sea,  Lydia,  Maeonia,  and 
Caria  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Lycia ;  on  the  call  by  Pamphy- 
Ira  and  Gal.icia.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  41II  de 
greesof  north  latitude,  extending  in  longitude  from  56 
to  62  degrees  !'he  inhabitant"  of  this  country,  men- 
tioned l  y  Ptolemy,  r.re  th  Lycaones  and  Anthemife- 
nii,  towards  Lycia  ;  and  Moccndelis  or  Moccadint,  the 
Cyddefes  or  CydifTes  tow  ir  is  Bithynia  ;  and  between 
thefe  rhe  Peltini  or  Speltini,  the  Moxiani,  Phylacenfes, 
and  Hierapolitje.  To  thefe  we  m^y  add  the  Berecyn- 
tes  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

Phrygia  is  commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
Lcfler  Phrygia,  called  alfo  Troas.    But  this  divifion 
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not  take  plac*  till  Troas  was  f  'b  !ued  by  the 
Phrygians ;  and  hance  it  is  more  conlidered  by  fome 
Roman  writers  as  a  part  of  Phrygia,  than  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  or  any  other  of  the  adjacent  provinces. 
In  after  f.ges,  the  Greater  Phrygia  was  divided  into 
two  diHrifls  or  governments  ;  one  called  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana,- from  Pacatianus,  who,  under  Conlliintine,  bore 
the  gre*t  office  of  the  praefeflus  prastorio  of  the  Eaft ; 
the  other  Phryy;ia  Salutaris,  from  fome  miraculous  cures 
fuppofed  to  have  been  performed  there  by  the  archan- 
gel Michael. 

This  country,  and  indeed  all  Afia  Minor,  as  lying 
in  the  fifth  and  fixth  northern  climates,  was  in  ancienc 
times  greatly  celebrated  for  its  fertdity.  It  abounded 
in  all  forts  of  grain  ;  being,  for  the  mofl  part,  a  plain 
country  covered  with  a  deep  rich  foil,  and  plentifully 
watered  by  fmall  rivers.  It  was  in  fome  parts  produc- 
tive of  bitumen  ?nd  other  combuftible  fubirances.  It 
was  well  ftockcd  with  cattl.-,  having  large  plains  and 
pafture  grounds  The  air  was  anciently  deemed  moll 
pure  and  wholefome,  though  it  is  now  in  fome  parts 
thought  extremely  grofs,  great  part  of  the  country  ly- 
ing uncultivated. 

In  Phiygia  Major  were  anciently  feveral  cities  of 
great  celebrity;  fuch  as  Apanea  Laodicea,  Hiera- 
POLis,  Gordium,  &c. — There  were  alfo  fome  famous 
rivers  ;  fuch  as  Marfyas,  Maian  !er,  &c.  The  Mean- 
der is  now  called  Madre  or  Mindre,  and  was  much  ce- 
lebrated by  the  ancients  for  its  windings  and  turn- 
ings; from  whence  all  fuch  windings  and  turnings  have 
been  denomimted  inlanders. 

The  Phrygians  accounted  themfelves  the  mofl  an- 
cient people  in  the  world.  Their  or  gin,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely !  ark  and  uncertain  Jofephus  and  Stj  rome  fay, 
they  were  dtfcended  from  Togarmah,  one  of  Gomer's 
fons  ;  and  that  they  were  known  to  the  Hebrcv\s  under 
thename  of  Tigrammanes.  Tne  Heathen  authors  ierive 
them  from  the  Brygians,  a  people  of  Mace  '.onia.  But 
this  is  but  m<'re  cunjedure  ;  and  it  is  a  conjetture  to- 
t'lly  unfupported,  except  by  the  fimilarity  of  names. 
B:)chart  thinks  'hat  the  Phrygians  Were  the  offspring 
of  Gomer  the  eldell  fon  oF  Japhet ;  the  word  Phrygia 
being  the  Greek  tranllatlon  of  his  name  Jofephua 
makes  Gomer  the  £uher  of  the  Gal  itians  ;  but  he,  by 
the  Galatians,  m  ;il  neceflarily  mem  the  Phrygians  in- 
habiting that  part  of  Phrygia  which  the  Galatians  had 
made  themfelves  m  iflers  of;  the  dcfcendants  of  Gomer 
being  placed  by  Ezekiel  northward  of  Judasa,  near 
To;;armah  (which  Bochart  tikes  to  be  Capp '.docia), 
long  before  the.G'uls  pafled  over  into  Afia.  We  are 
willing  to  let  Gomer  enjoy  the  fine  country  which  Bo- 
chart is  pleafed  to  give  him,  and  allow  him  the  honour 
of  being  the  progenitor  of  the  Phrygians,  fince  we  know 
no  other  perfo'i  01  whom  it  can  be  conferred  with  any 
degree  of  probability. 

The  ancient  Phryii^ians  ere  defcribed  as  fuperftltioiis, 
voluptuous,  and  effeminate,  without  any  prudence  or 
forecaft,  and  of  fuch  a  fervile  temper,  that  nothing 
but  ftripes  and  ill  i:fage  could  make  them  comply  with 
their  duty  ;  which  gnve  rife  to  feveral  trite  and  well 
known  proverhs  (a).  I  hey  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  inventors  of  divination  by  the  finging,  flying,  and 
8  feeding 


{a)  "  ?hryge»  fcro  fapiuut,  Phryx  verbcratus  melior,  Phryx  non  minus  quam  Spyntharus,  &c. which 
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feeding  of  birds.  Their  mufic,  commonly  called  the 
Phrygian  mood,  is  alleged  by  fomt  aa  an  argument  of 
their  effeminacy. 

Their  governn»ent  was  certainly  monarchical ;  for 
all  Phrygia  was,  during  the  reigns  of  fome  kings,  fub- 
jedl  to  one  prince.  Ninnacus,  Mi^las,  Manis,  Gor- 
dius,  and  his  defcendants,  were  undoubtedly  fovereigns 
of  all  Phrygia.  But  fome  time  before  the  Trojan  war, 
we  find  this  country  dividci^  into  feveral  petty  king- 
doms,  and  read  of  divers  princes  reigning  at  the  fame 
time.  Apollodorus  mentions  a  king  of  Phryji[ia  con- 
temporary with  Ilu8  king  of  Troy.  Cedrenus  end 
others  ipeak  of  ene  Teuthrans,  king  of  a  fmall  country 
in  Phrvgia,  whofe  territories  weie  ravaged  by  Ajax, 
himfelf  flain  in  finule  combat,  his  royal  feat  laid  in 
aflies,  and  his  daughter,  by  name  Tecmeffa,  carried 
avay  captive  by  the  conqueror.  Homer  makes  men- 
tion of  Phoreys  and  Afcanius,  both  princes  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Phrygian  auxiliaries  that  came  to  the  relief 
of  Troy.  Tantalus  was  k\ng  of  Sipylus  only,  and  its 
diftrift  ;  a  prince  no  lefs  famous  for- his  great  wealth, 
than  infamous  for  his  covetoufnefs  and  other  detell- 
able  vices.  That  Phrygia  was  fuhdued  either  by  Ni- 
nus,  as  Diodorus  Sicuhis  informs  us,  or  by  the  Am.a- 
zons,  as  we  read  in  Suidas,  is  not  fuflliciently  warrant- 
ed. Moft  authors  that  fpeak  of  Gordius  tell  us,  that 
the  Phrygians  having  fent  to  confult  an  oracle  in  or- 
sier  to  know  how  they  might  put  an  end  to  the  inte- 
ftine  broils  which  rent  their  country,  into  many  fac- 
tions and  parties,  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  moft 
effertual  means  to  deliver  themfelves  and  their  coun- 
try from  the  calamities  they  groaned  under,  was  to 
commit  the  government  to  a  king.  This  advice  they 
followed  accordingly,  and  placed  Gordius  on  the 
throne. 

As  to  their  commerce,  all  we  can  fay  is,  that  Apa- 
mea  was  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Afia  Minor. — 
Thither  reforted  merchants  and  traders  from  ail  parts 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  iflancls.  Be- 
fides,  we  know  from  SynceJlus,  that  the  Phrygiana 
were  for  fome  time  matters  of  the  fta  ;  and  none  but 
trtding  nations  ever  prevailed  on  that  element.  The 
country  pro'hjced  many  choice  and  ufelul  commodi- 
ties, which  afforded  confiderable  exports.  They  had 
a  fafe  coaft,  convenient  harbours,  and  whatever  may 
incline  us  to  think  that  they  carried  on  a  confiderable 
trade.  But  as  moft  of  the  Phrygian  records  are  loft, 
we  will  not  dwell  on  conjefturcs  fo  difficult  to  be  af- 
certained. 

We  have  no  fet  form  of  their  laws  ;  and  as  to  their 
learning,  fmce  we  are  told  that  for  fome  time  they 
enjoyed  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  we  may  at  leatt 
allow  them  a  competent  flcill  in  geography,  geome- 
try, and  aftronomy  ;  and  add  to  thefe,  from  what  wc 
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have  faid  above,  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  PhryeJ* 

mufic,  _  ^  Phryne. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Phrygian  Ian-  - 
guagc  bore  a  great  refemblance  to  the  Greek  ;  but 
the  contrary  is  manifeft  from  the  few  Phr^'gian  words 
which  have  been  traofmitted  to  us,  and  carefully  col- 
ledled  by  Bochart  and  Rudbechius.  To  thefe  we 
may  add  the  authority  of  Strabo,  who,  after  attempt- 
ing to  derive  the  name  of  a  Phrygian  city  from  the 
Greek,  concludes,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
cover  any  fimilitude  between  the  barbareus  words  of 
the  Phrygian  language  and  the  Greek.  The  Phry- 
gian tongue,  after  the  experiment  made  by  Pfamme- 
tichiis  king  of  Egypt,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Egyp-  - 
tians  as  the  moft  ancient  language  of  the  world.  But 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Scythians,  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  their  opinion,  as  founded  on  an  argument 
of  no  real  wejght.  As  the  two  children  (fay  they) 
had  never  heard  the  voice  of  any  human  creature,  the 
word  b(r,  or  htkkos^  the  firft  they  uttered,  was  onlf 
an  Imitation  of  the  goats  that  had  fuckled  them,  and 
happened  to  be  a  Phrygian  word  fignifying  bread  (b). 

We  have  already  f  ii  1,  that  the  Phrygians  were  fu- 
perftitious  ;  their  i.'.ols  were  confcquently  very  nume- 
rous. The  chief  of  thefe  was  Cybele,  who  went  by 
a  variety  of  names.  (See  Cvbele.)  They  alfo  wor- 
fliipped  Bacchus  under  the  name  of  Sab^%ios  ;  and  hia 
priefts  they  called  Sabot. 

The  hillory  of  their  kings  is  dark  and  uncertain, 
and  the  dates  of  their  feveral  reigns  and  aiftions  cannot 
now  be  fixed  ;  we  fhall  refer  fucli  of  our  readers,  there- 
fore, as  wifh  to  know  what  is  certain  refpefting  them, 
to  the  Ancient  Unlverfal  Hiftory,  already  quoted  more 
than  once  in  the  prefent  article.  See  alfo  Gordius, 
Midas,  &c.    For  Phrygia  Minor,  fee  Troy. 

PHRYGIAN  Stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the 
name  of  a  ftone  dcfcribed  by  the  ancients,  and  ufed  by 
them  in  dying  ;  perhaps  from  fome  vitriolic  or  alumi- 
nous fait  contained  in  it,  which  ferved  to  enliven  or 
fix  the  colours  ufed  by  the  dyers.  It  was  light  and 
fpungy,  refembling  a  pumice  ;  and  the  whiteft  and 
lighteft  were  reckoned  the  beft.  Pliny  gives  an  acr 
count  of  the  method  of  preparing  it  for  the  purpofe 
of  dying,  which  was  by  moiftening  it  with  urine,  and 
then  heating  it  red  hot,  and  fuffering  it  to  cool. — 
This  calcination  was  repeated  three  times,  and  the 
ftone  was  then  fit  for  ufe.  Diofcorides  recommends 
it  in  medicine  after  burning  ;  he  fays  it  was  drying  and 
aftrin^ent. 

PHRYGlANvS,  a  Chrlftlanfea.  SeeC^TAPHRY- 

<?1ANS  and  MONTANIST. 

PHRYNE,  was  a  famous  proftitute,  who  flourifhed 
at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
She  was  ralllrefs  of  Praxiteles,  who  drew  her  pidure, 
4  L  which 


proverbs  intimate  their  fervile  temper;  and  fhow  that  they  were  more  fit  to  bewail  misfortunes  in  an  unmanly 
manner,  than  to  prevent  them  by  proper  meafures.  Their  inufic,  too,  was  fulted  to  their  c^fminate  temper. 
The  Doric  mood  was  a  kind  of  grave  and  folid  mufic  ;  the  Lydian  a  doleful  and  lamentable  harmony  ;  but 
the  Phrygian  chiefly  calculated  to  effeminate  and  cnerv-ate  the  mind.  But  this  charaftcr  is  contradided  by 
others. 

(b)  Goropius  Becanus  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  argument,  to  prove  that  the  High-Dutch  is  the  original  Of 
rfiother- tongue -of  the  world,  becaufe  the  word  beker  in  that  language  fignifies  "  a  baker." 
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rhrynicus  which  was  one  of  hia  beft  pieces,  and  was  placed  in 
Phryxus.  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  We  are  told  that 
Vi—  ^  Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Anadyomcne  after  he  had 
fcen  Phryne  on  the  fca-fiiore  naked,  and  with  diihevel- 
led  hair.  Phryne  became  fo  very  rich  by  the  liberality 
of  her  lovers,  that  fhe  offered  to  rebuild  Thebes  at 
her  own  expence,  which  Alexander  had  deftroyed, 
provided  this  infcription  was  placed  on  the  walls  : 
jlkxnnder  dtrutt,fed  meretrix  Phryne  refecit ;  which  was 

refufe  h    See  Plin.  34.  c.  8.  There  was  another 

of  the  fame  name  who  was  accufed  of  impiety.  When 
Ihe  found  that  fhe  was  going  to  be  condemned,  flie 
unveiled  her  bofom,  which  fo  influenced  her  judges, 
that  fhe  was  immediately  acquitted. 

PHRYNICUS,  a  general  of  Samos,  who  endea- 

voured  to  betray  his  country,  &c.  A  flatterer  at 

Athens.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  difciple  to 

Thefpis.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  female 
chara6ier  on  the  ftage. 

PHRYNIS  was  a  mufician  of  Mitylene.  He  was 
the  firft  who  obtained  a  mufical  prize  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  ftrings  to  the  lyre, 
which  had  always  been  ufed  with  feven  by  all  his  pre- 
deceflbrs.  He  flourilhed  about  438  years  before  the 
Chrifl:ian  era.    We  are  told  that  he  was  originally  a 

cook  at  the  houfe  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily.  There" 

was  another  of  the  fame  name,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  who  made  a  coUeftion,  in  36  books,  of 
phrafes  and  fentences  from  the  beft  Greek  authors, 
&c. 

PHRYXUS  (fab.  hili),  was  a  fon  of  Athamaa 
king  of  Thebes,  by  Nephele.  When  his  mother  was 
repudiated,  he  was  perfecuted  with  the  moft  inveterate 
fury  by  his  ftep-mother  Ino,  becaufe  he  was  to  fit  on 
the  throne  of  Athamas,  in  preference  to  the  children 
of  a  fecond  wife.  His  mother  apprized  him  of  Ino's 
intentions  upon  his  life  ;  or,  according  to  others,  his 
preceptor;  and  the  better  to  make  his  efcipe,  he  fe- 
cured  part  of  his  father's  treafures,  and  privately  left 
Bceotia  with  his  fitter  Helle,  to  go  to  their  friend  and 
relation  jEetes  king  of  Colchis.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fhip,  or,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  fabulous 
account  of  the  poets  and  mythologifts,  they  mounted 
on  the  back  of  a  ram,  wliofe  fleece  was  of  gold,  arid 
proceeded  on  their  journey  through  the  air.  The 
height  to  which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  giddy, 
and  file  fell  into  the  fea.  Phryxus  gave  his  fifter  a 
decent  burial  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  after  he  had  called 
the  place  Hellefpont  from  her  nan»e,  he  continued  his 
night,  and  arrived  fafe  in  the  kingdom  of  iEetes, 
where  he  offered  the  ram  on  the  altars  of  Mars,  The 
king  received  him  with  great  tenderncfs,  and  gave  him 
Chalciope  his  daughter  in  marriage.  She  had  by  him 
Phrontis  Meias,  Argos  Cylindrus,  whom  fome  call 
Cytorus.  He  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  father- 
in-law,  who  envied  him  the  poffeffion  of  the  golden 
fleece  ;  and  Chalciope,  to  prevent  her  children  from 
fliaring  their  father's  fate,  feat  them  privately  from 
Colchis  to  Bceotia,  as  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  there 
from  the  jealoufy  or  refentmcnt  of  Ino,  who  was  then 
dead.  The  fable  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis 
on  a  ram  has  been  explained  by  fome,  who  obferve, 
that  the  fhip  on  which  he  embarked  was  either  called 
Ity  that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  a  figure  of  that 
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animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  is  accounted  for,  by  ob-  Phthir 
ferving  that  Phryxua  carried  away  immenfe  treJifures  ^^^^ 
from  Thebes,  Phryxus  was  placed  among  the  con- 
ftellations  of  heaven  after  death.  The  ram  which  car- 
ried him  to  Afia  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Nep- 
tune's amour  with  Theophane  the  daughter  of  Altis. 
This  ram  the  gods  had  given  to  Athamas  in  order  to 
reward  his  piety  and  religious  hfe  ;  and  Nephele  pro- 
cured it  for  her  children,  juft  as  they  were  going  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  Ino.  Phryxus's  mur- 
der was  fome  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the 
Greeks  ;  it  having  occafioned  the  famous  expedition 
atchieved  under  Jafon  and  many  of  the  princes  of 
Greece,  which  had  for  its  objeft  the  recovery  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  king  of  Col- 
chis for  his  cruelty  to  the  fon  of  Athamas. 

PHTHIRIASIS,  the  lousy  evil,  fj-om  ^^f?,  "  a 
loufe."  It  is  a  loufy  diftemper;  children  are  frequent- 
ly its  fubjefts,  and  adults  are  fometiracs  troubled  with 
it.  The  incrcafe  of  lice,  when  in  a  warm  moift  fitu- 
ation,  is  very  great ;  but  a  cold  and  dry  one  foon  de- 
ftroys  them.  On  the  human  body  four  kinds  of  lice 
are  diftinguiflied :  i.  The  pediculi,  fo  called  becaufe 
they  are  more  troublefome  ^\'Ca.  their  feet  than  by  their 
bite.  Thefe  are  in  the  heads  of  children,  efpecially  if 
fore  or  fcabby  ;  and  often  in  thofe  of  adults,  if  they 
are  flothful  and  natty.  2.  Crab-lice,  fee  Crab- Lice. 
3.  Body  lice  ;  thefe  infeft  the  body,  and  breed  in  the 
clothes  of  the  natty  and  flothful.  4.  A  fort  which 
breed  under  the  cuticle,  and  are  found  in  the  hands 
and  feet :  they  are  of  a  round  form,  and  fo  minute  as 
often  to  efcape  the  fight :  by  creeping  under  the  fcarf- 
flcin  they  caufe  an  intolerable  itching  ;  and  when  the 
fldn  burfts  where  they  lodge,  clutters  of  them  are 
found  there.    See  Acarus. 

A  good  diet  and  cleanlinefs  conduce  much  to  the 
deftruilion  of  lice.  When  they  are  in  the  head,  comb  it 
every  day;  and,  after  each  combing,  fprinkle  the  pulv, 
fem.  ftaph.  agr.  or  coccul.  Ind.  among  the  hairs  every 
night,  and  confine  it  with  a  tight  cap. 

Codrochius,  in  his  treatife  on  lice,  fays,  that  the 
powdered  coc.  Ind.  exceeds  all  other  means ;  and  thac 
it  may  be  mixed  in  the  pulp  of  apple,  or  in  lard,  and 
applied  every  night  to  the  hair.  Some  writers  affert, 
that  if  the  pulv.  cort.  rad.  faffafr.  is  fprinkled  on  the 
head,  and  confined  with  a  handkerchief,  it  deftroys 
the  lice  in  one  night. 

The  body-lice  are  deftroyed  by  any  bitter,  four, 
fait,  or  mercurial  medicine,  if  applied  to  the  flcin. 

The  black  foap,  and  the  flowers  called  cardam'me 
or  lady^s  fmock,  are  faid  to  be  fpecifics  in  all  cafes  of 
lice  on  the  human  body. 

PHTHISIS,  a  fpecies  of  confuraption,  occafioned 
by  an  ulcer  in  the  lun^s.  See  Medicine,  n°  237, 
&c. 

Since  our  article  Medicine  was  publiflied,  Dr  B^d- 
does  has  fuggefted  f  a  new  theory  of  phthifie,  found- 1  Ohfer 
cd  OH  the  prevaihng  pneumatic  doftrine  in  chemiftry. 
Thinking  that  much  cannot  be  gained  by  adhering  to  J^f"" 
eftabliflied  principles  and  moies  of  pradice,  and  being, X,^^ 
unawed  by  any  pre.tenfions  to  fuccefs  from  experience,/ -/t^, 
he  enters  into  the  province  of  fpeculation.    He  fixes 
on  the  effeft  of  pregnancy  in  fufpending  the  progrefs 
of  phthifis,  as  a  fad  which,  by  its  mode  of  operation, 
^  might 
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might  ftiggeft  a  method  of  dlmlnlfliing  thehavock  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  diftemper.  We  fhall  give  his  expla- 
nation of  this  interefting  faft  : 

♦«  The  fostus  has  its  blrod  oxygenated  by  the  blood 
of  the  mether  through  the  placenta.  During  preg- 
nancy there  feems  to  be  no  provifion  for  the  reception 
of  an  unufual  quantity  of  oxygene.  On  the  contra- 
ry, in  confequence  of  the  impeded  a£tion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, lefs  and  lefs  (hould  be  continually  taken  in  by 
the  lungs.  If,  therefore,  a  fomewhat  dlmini{hed  pro- 
portion of  oxygene  be  the  effeft  of  pregnancy,  may 
not  this  be  the  way  in  which  it  arrefts  the  progrefs  of 
phthifis  ?  and  if  fo,  is  there  not  an  excefs  of  oxgyene 
in  the  fyftem  of  confumptive  perfons  ?  and  may  we 
not,  by  purfuing  this  idea,  difcover  a  cure  for  this  fa- 
tal diforder  ?" 

Dr  ;^eddoes  thinks,  that  this  fuppofition  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  deficiency  of  oxygene  in  the  blood  of 
pregnant  women,  of  afthmatic  patients,  and  of  thofe 
who  labour  under  fea  fcurvy  ;  and  by  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthifical  perfons,  indica- 
ted by  its  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  aggravation  of  the 
fymptoms  of  confumption  by  breathing  oxygene  air, 
and  by  the  relief  from  infpiriiig  atmofpheric  air  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  air ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  fmall  pro- 
portion of  deaths  among  fea-faring  people.  Suppo- 
sing acida  to  aft  by  decompofition,  their  alleged  effefts 
in  producing  confumption  are  confiftent  with  the  au- 
thor's doftrine,  as  well  as  the  emaciation  preceding 
and  accompanying  phthifis.  From  thefe  fads,  Dr 
Beddoes  concludes,  that  «'  i.  The  phthifical  inflam- 
mation may  fo  alter  the  ftrufture  of  the  lungs,  as  to 
caufe  them  to  tranfmit  a  more  than  ordinary  portion 
of  oxygene  to  the  blood  ;  or,  2.  Some  unknown 
caufe  having  enabled  them  to  tranfmit,  or  the  blood 
itfelf  to  attraft,  more  oxygene,  an  inflammation  of  the 
lurgg  might  enfue." 

From  thefe  principles,  the  Dodor  thinks  himfelf 
juftified  in  propofing,  in  a  difeafe  which  is  incurable 
by  prefent  modes  of  practice,  to  diminifh  the  fupply 
of  oxygene  by  the  two  channels  through  which  it  is 
introduced  ;  namely,  through  the  lungs,  by  lowering 
the  atmofpheric  air  with  azotic  or  hydrogene  air  ;  and 
through  the  ftomach,  by  giving  fuch  nourifliment  as 
contams  a  fmall  portion  of  oxygene. 

Such  is  Dr  Beddoes's  theory  of  confumption ;  on 
which  the  folbwing  remark  has  been  made  by  a  cri- 
tic* who  poffefles  an  equal  degree  of  candour  and 
judgment.  It  is  affumed  by  Dr  Beddoes,  that  the 
blood  of  pregnant  women  has  a  diminiflied  proportion 
of  oxygene  :  but  pregnant  women  have  the  fame  cir- 
cumfcribed  fpot  of  florid  red  in  their  countenances 
which  is  apparent  in  hectics.  If,  then,  the  prefence 
of  this  colour  be  fufiicient  to  prove  an  excefs  of  oxy- 
gene in  the  one  cafe,  it  mutt  have  the  fame  weight  in 
the  other.  Another  queftion  is,  whether  lefs  oxygene 
be  really  taken  in  by  the  lungs  during  pregnancy  ? 
For  although  the  diaphragm  be  impeded  in  the  free- 
dom of  its  adlion,  the  frequency  of  breathiwg  is  pro- 
portionally increafed. — A  third  circumftance  which 
demands  attention  is,  in  what  degree  the  foetus  has  its 
blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of  the  mother  through 
the  j^lacenta.  It  appears  highly  probable,  that  the 
fioetal  blood  receives  a  very  trifling  fupply  of  oxygene 
from  the  blood  of  the  modier }  that  the  fcetal  heart 


contains  only  a  fmall  portion  of  blood,  which  has  been  PheSiifi*. 
conveyed  to  the  placenta ;  and  that  the  blood  in  the  heart  *— — 
and  arteries  of  the  fcetus  is  not  florid. — For  many  in- 
genious arguments  on  this  fubjeft,  we  may  refer  to  Mr 
Coleman's  Diflertation  on  fufpended  Refpiration.— - 
Leaving  thefe  things  to  Dr  Beddoea's  confideration, 
we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  his  concluding  re- 
marks on  this  fubjcft  : 

"  The  more  you  refleft,  the  more  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  nothing  would  fo  much  contribute  to  re- 
fcae  the  art  of  medicine  from  its  prefent  helplefs  con. 
dition,  as  the  difcovery  of  the  means  of  regulating  the 
conftitufcion  of  the  atmofphere.  It  would  be  no  lefs 
defirable  to  have  a  convenient  method  of  reducing  the 
oxygene  to  18  or  20  in  100,  than  of  increafing  it  ia 
any  proportion.  The  influence  of  the  air  we  breathe 
is  as  wide  as  the  difFufion  of  the  blood.  The  minuteft 
portions  of  the  organs  of  motion,  fenfe,  and  thought, 
muft  be  affeded  by  any  confiderable  change  in  this 
fluid.  Whether  it  be  that  the  brain  muft  be  waflied 
by  ftreams  of  arterial  blood,  or  that  the  aftion  of 
every  organ  is  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem  in  general,  and 
confequently  to  every  other  organ  in  particular  ;  it  is 
certain,  that  when  the  accefs  of  oxygene  is  cut  off 
from  the  lungs,  the  functions  of  the  brain  ccafe  :  per- 
haps there  may  be  a  mixture  of  azotic  and  oxygene 
airs,  more  favourable  to  the  intelleftual  faculties  thau 
that  which  is  found  in  the  atmofphere ;  and  hence 
chemiftry  be  enabled  to  exalt  the  powers  of  future 
poets  and  philofophers.  That  difeafes  of  excitement 
on  the  one  hand,  and  debility  on  the  other,  might  be 
cured  almoft  folely  by  a  proper  air,  one  can  hardly 
doubt,  as  well  as  feveral  diforders  at  prefent  highly 
dangerous  or  defperate,  which  one  cannot,  upon  the 
faith  of  any  obvious  phenomena,  refer  to  either  head. 
The  materia  rnedica  might,  therefore,  undergo  a  ftill 
greater  redudtion  than  it  has  lately  undergone,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  purification  of  medicine  from  its  grof- 
fer  abfurdities ;  and  hence  the  treatment  of  difeafes 
be  at  once  rendered  infinitely  more  pleafant  and  more 
efficacious." 

Our  author,  in  a  fubfequent  pubiicatian  *,  gives  an  *  ^  I-etttr 
account  of  his  treating  with  fuccefs  feveril  cafes  of^^^^^f* 
phthifis  according  to  the  principles  of  this  theory.  M.  D. 
After  diftinguifliing  confumptions  into  two  kinc^s,  the 
florid  and  the  pituitous  or  catarrhal,  he  obferves,  that 
the  fyftem  may  be  as  varioufly  aft'ected  by  means  of 
the  lungs  as  of  the  ftomach  :  that  it  is  impoffibie  to 
doubt  that  we  are  nouriflied  by  the  lungs  as  truly  as 
by  the  ftomach  :  and  that  what  we  take  in  at  the  for- 
mer entrance,  becomes,  like  our  food,  a  part  of  the 
fuliftance  of  our  folids  as  well  as  of  our  fluids.  By 
the  lungs  we  can  alfo  introduce  effeiStual  alteratives  of 
the  blood,  and  by  confequence  of  all  the  parts  nourifli- 
ed by  the  blood." 

He  then  acquaints  us  more  particularly  with  the  ap- 
paratus requifite  for  thf*  praftice  propofed.  ift.  It 
fliould  be  able  to  furnifh  azotic,  hydrogene,  carbonic, 
and  oxygene  airs  :  our  author  having,  as  he  fays,  no 
intention  to  confine  himfelf  to  one  incurable  <iiforder. 
adly,  The  reiervyirs  fliould  be  large,  that  the  patients 
may  be  fupplied  with  any  quantity  that  their  fymptoms 
may  require;  :  and,  3clly,  It  is  ncceflary  to  be  Tible  to 
mix  thefe  airs  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  atmo- 
fpheric air,  in  any  proportion."  Thefe  objeds,  we 
4  L  2  are 
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toJd,  have  been  completely  attained  by  a  oonftruAion 
not  very  unlike  to  that  employed  in  the  gazometera  of 
M.  Lavoifier  and  Dr  Van  Maruai. 

PfiUL,  or  Put,,  king  of  Aflyria,  is  by  fome  hifto- 
rians  faiJ  to  be  Ninus  under  another  name,  and  the 
firft  founder  of  that  monarchy  :  !\  renowned  warrior. 
He  invaded  Ifrael  in  the  reign  of  Manahem,  who  be- 
came tributary  to  him,  and  paid  him  1000  talents  of 
filver  for  a  peace.    Flourifhed  771  B.  C. 

PHUT,  or  Phuth,  thethird  fon  of  Ham  (Gen.  x. 
6.)  Calmtt  is  of  opinion,  that  Phut  peopled  either 
the  canton  of  Phicmphu,  Phtemphuti,  or  Phtembuti, 
{tt  down  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  whofe  capital  was  Tha- 
ra  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclining  towards  Lybia  ;  or  the 
canton  called  Phtenotes,  of  which  Buthus  was  the  ca- 
pital. The  prophets  often  fpeak  of  Phut  In  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  Phut  was  under  the  obedience  of 
Nccho  king  of  Egypt.  Nahum  (iii.  9.)  reckons  up 
his  people  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
come  to  the  afliitance  of  No-ammon  or  Diofpolis. 

PHYLAC  I'ERY,  in  the  general,  was  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  ^11  kinds  of  charms,  fpella,  or  cha- 
radlcrs,  which  they  wore  about  them,  as  amulets,  to 
preferve  them  from  dangers  or  difeafes. 

Phylagtery  particularly  denoted  a  llip  of  parch- 
ment, wherein  was  written  fome  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
particularly  of  the  decalogue,  which  the  more  devout 
people  among  the  Jews  wore  on  the  forehead,  the 
treaft,  or  the  neck,  as  a  mark  of  their  rel  gion. 

The  primitive  Chriftirms  alfo  gave  the  name  phylac- 
teries to  the  cafes  wherein  they  inclofed  the  relicks  of 
their  dead. 

Phyladeties  are  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tefta- 
inent,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  Pharifecs  in  our  Lord's  time. 

PHYLICA,  BASTARD  At  ATERNus;  3  genus  of  the 
Jnonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  fix  fpeeies,  of  which  three  are  kept 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country  ;  but,  by  reafen  of  their 
feeing  natives  of  warm  climates,  they  require  to  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter.  They  are  all  (hrubby 
plants,  rififlg  from  three  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  clufters  of  white  flowers.  They 
are  propagated  by  cutting's. 

PHYLLANFHUS,  sea-side  laurel;  a  genus 
of  the  triandria  order,  belongint;  to  the  moncec  iu  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  fix  fpeeies,  all  of  them  natives 
of  warm  climates  ;  and  rife  irom  12  or  14  feel  to  the 
heij>[ht  of  middling  trees.  They  arc  tender,  and  can- 
not be  propagated  in  this  country  without  artificial 
beat. 

PHYLLIS  (fab.  hift.),  was  a  daughter  of  Sithon, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Ly;  urgus  kinvr  of  Thrace, 
who  received  Demophoon  the  fon  of  I'hefeus  ;  who, 
at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  flopped  on  her 
coafts.  She  hctame  enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not 
find  him  infenfiSle  to  her  pair'*»n.  After  fome  months 
of  mutual  ten  iemcfs  and  afFeftion,  Deraophoon  fct  fail 
for  Athens,  where  his  domeilic  affairs  recalled  him. 
He  promifed  faithfully  to  return  as  foon  as  a  month 
was  expired  ;  but  either  his  diflike  for  Phyllis,  or  the 
irrepara  ble  fituation  of  his  afFairs,  obliged  him  to  vio- 
late hfs  engagement  ;  nnd  the  queen,  grown  def?er;ite 
on  account  of  his  abfeiice,  hangeJ  herftli',  or,  accord- 
ing to  othersj  threw  hcrfelf  down  a  precipice  into  the 
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fea  and  perifhed.    Her  friends  ralfed  a  tomb  over  her  Phy  ' 
body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whofe  leaves,  II 
at  a  particular  feafon  of  the  year,  fuddenly  became  wet  J^II^ 
as  if  fhcdding  tears  for  the  death  of  Phyllis.    Accord-      '  ^ 
ing  to  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Servius,  Virgil's 
commcncator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  into 
an  almond  tree,  which  is  called  p/>y//a  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  days  after  this  metamorphofii!,  Demophoon  re- 
vifited  Thrace ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyl- 
lis, he  ran  aiid  clafped  the  tree,  which,  though  at  that 
time  dripped  of  its  leaves,  fuddenly  (hot  forth,  and 
bloffomed  «s  if  ftill  fenfible  of  tendcrnefs  and  love.  The 
abfence  of  Demophoon  from  the  houfe  of  Phyllio  hau 
given  rife  to  a  beautiful  epiftle  of  Ovid,  fupf  ofed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the 
fourth  month  after  her  lover's  departure. —  A  coftntry 
woman  introduced  in  Virgil's  eclogues. — The  nurfe  of 
the  emperor  Domitian.— A  country  of  Thrace  near 
mount-  Pangjeus. 

PHYSALIS,  the  winter  cherry;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  16  fpeeies;  of  which  the  moil  re- 
markable is  the  alkekengi,  or  common  winter-cherry. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  rootf 
are  perennial,  and  creep  in  the  ground  to  a  great  di- 
ftance  if  they  are  not  confined.  Thcfe,  in  the  fpring, 
fhoot  up  many  (ialks,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  mere,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  various  forts ; 
fome  of  which  are  angular  and  obtufe,  fome  oblong 
and  fharp  pointed,  with  long  foot  flalks.  The  flower* 
are  produced  from  the  wings,  (landing  upon  (lender 
foot-ftalks;  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  have  but  one 
petal.  They  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  about  the 
fize  of  fraall  cherries,  inclofed  in  an  inflated  bladder, 
which  turns  red  in  autumn,  when  the  top  opens  and 
difclofes  the  red  berry,  which  is  foft,  pulpy,  and  filled 
with  flat  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  Soon  after  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  ftalks  decay  to  the  root.  The  plant  is  eafily 
propigated,  either  by  feeds  or  parting  the  rootd 

PHYSALUS.    See  ScoLOPENDRA. 

PHYSETER,  Or  Spermaceti-fish,  in  zoology^, 
a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  cetc.  There  are  four- 
fpeeies  ;  the  mofl  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  micropfi,  or  black-headed  cachalot,  with  a 
long  fin  on  the  back,  and  the  upper  jaw  confiderably 
longer  than  the  under  one.  A  fifh  of  this  kind  was 
cafl:  afltore  on  Cnimond  i/le,  near  Edinburgh,  Decem- 
ber 22.  1769  ;  its  length  was  54  feet  ;  the  grcatefi: 
circumference,  which  was  juft  beyond  the  eyes,  30  : 
the  upper  jaw  was  five  feet  longer  than  the  lower,,, 
whofe  length  was  ten  feet.  The  head  was  of  a  moit 
enormous  lize,  very  thick,  and  above  one-third  the 
fize  of  the  fifh :  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw  was 
quite  blunt,  and  near  nine  feet  high  :  the  fpout-hole 
was  placed  near  the  end  of  it.  The  teeth-  were  pla- 
ced in  the  lower  j.jw,  23  on  each  fide,  all  pointing 
outwards;  in  the  upper  jaw,  oppofite  to  them,  were 
an  .  equal  number  of  cavities,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  lodged  when  the  mouth  was  clofed.  One  of  the 
teeth  meafured  eight  inches  long,  the  greateft  circunv. 
ference  the  fame.  It  is  hollow  within- fide  for  the  depth- 
of  three  inches,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  very  wide:, 
it  is  thickeft  at  the  bottom,  and  grows  very  fmail  at 
the  point,  bending  vtry  much ;  but  in  fome  the  flexure 
ia  naor€  than  in  others,    Theji,  a»  well  as  the  teeth  of 
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yfcter.  all  other  wlinlea  we  have  obferved,  arc  very  hard,  and 
cut  like  ivory.  The  eyes  are  very  finall,  and  remote  from 
the  nofe.  The  pcftoral  fins  were  placed  near  the  cor- 
ners of  the  R>outh,  and  were  only  three  feet  long  :  it 
had  no  other  fin,  only  a  large  protuberance  on  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  tail  was  a  little  forked,  and  14 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  penia  fcvcn  feet  and  a  half  long. 
Linnxus  informs  us,  that  this  fpecies  purfues  and  ter- 
rifies the  porpoifee  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  drive 
them  on  Ihore. 

2.  The  catodon,  or  round  headed  cachalot,  with  a 
fiftula  in  the  fnout,  and  having  no  back-fin.  Of  this 
fpeciea,  loi  of  different  fizes  were  catl  alhore  at  one 
time  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Ifles,  the  Urgeft  24  feet  in 
length.  The  head  is  round,  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
fmall.  Sibbald  fays  it  has  no  fpout-hole,  hut  only  no- 
ftrils  :  But  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  former 
being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  nofe,  has  been 
mlftaken  by  him  for  the  latter.  Some  teeth  of  this 
fpecies  are  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  and  in  the 
largeft;  part  of  the  thickncfs  of  one's  thumb.  The 
top  is  quite  flat,  and  marked  with  concentric  lineb  v 
the  bottom  is  more  flcnder  than  the  top,  and  pierced 


with  a  fmall  orifice  :  inftead  of  a  back  fin,  there  was  a 
rough  fpace. 

For  the  method  of  extr^Aing  the  fpermaceti  from  Mathcma- 
the  brain  of  thefe  creatures,  fee  the  article  Sperm.*-  tics. 
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PHYSIC,  or  Physick,  the  art  of  healing  ;  pro- 
perly called  Medicine.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Gretk  ?us-'f.  '*  nature  in  regard  medicine  confifls 
principally  in  the  obfervation  of  nature.  See  Phy- 
sics and  Mfdicine. 

PHYSICAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  really 
exiftiflg  in,  nature.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  a  phyfical 
point,  in  oppofition  to  a  mathematical  one,  which  only 
exifts  in  the  imagination;  a  phyfical  fubftance  or  body, 
in  oppofition  tofpirit,  or  metaphyfical  fubftance, s&c. 

PHYSICIAN,  a  perfon  who  profefTes  medicine,  or 
the  art  of  healing  difeafes.    See  Medicine. 

Phtsicians.,  College  ofy  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  See 
CoLLEGF.  of  Phyjlcians. 

PHYSICO'MATHEMATics,  includes  thofe  branches 
of  phyfic  which,  uniting  obfervation  and  experiment  to 
mathematical  calculatioB,  undertake  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature. 
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TAKEN  in  its  rnoft  enlarged  fenfe,  eomprehends 
the  whole  ftudy  of  nature  ;  and  Natural 
Philosophy  is  a  term  of  the  fame  extent:  but  or- 
dinary language,  and  efpecially  in  this  country,  em- 
ploys both  of  tbefe  terms  in  a  much  narrower  fcnfe, 
which  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  determine  with 
fome  precifion. 

Under  the  article  Philosophy,  we  gave  a  particu- 
lar account  of  that  view  of  nature  in  which  the  ob- 
je6;8  of  our  attention  are  conlidered  as  cownefted  by 
cauiation  ;  and  we  were  at  fome  pains  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  this  ftudy  may  be  fuccefbfully 
cultivated.  By  a  judicious  employment  of  the  means 
pointed  out  in  that  article,  we  difcover  that  the  ob- 
jedls  of  our  contempl.tion  compofe  an  Universe, 
which  confiftfl,  not  of  a  number  of  independent  ex- 
iflences  folitary  and  detached  from  ea^h  other,  but 
of  a  number  of  fubftances  connefted  by  a  variety  of 
relations  and  dependencies,  fo  as  to  form  a  whole  which 
may  with  great  propriety  be  called  the  System  of 
Nature. 

This  aflembling  of  the^  individual  objcfts  which 
compofe  the  univerfe  into  one  fyftem  is  by  no  means 
the  work  of  a  hafty  and  warm  fancy,  but  is  the  rc- 
fult  of  fober  contemplation.  The  natural  hiftorian 
attempts  in  vain  to  defcribe  objefts,  by  only  informing 
118  of  their  fiiape,  colour,  and  other  ftnfible  qualities. 
He  finds  himfelf  obliged,  in  defcribing  a  piece  of 
marble,  for  initance,  to  tells  us  that  it  takes  a  fine 
polifli  ;  that  it  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel ;  that  it  burns  to 
quicklime  ;  that  it  diffolvea  in  aquafortis,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  alkalis  ;  that  with  vitriolic  acid  it  makes 
gypfum,  ^{c.  &c.  &c.  and  thus  it  appears  that  even 
Xhi  defcription  of  any  thing,  with  the  view  of  after- 
taining  its  fpecific  nature,  and  with  the  fole  puruofe 
of  difcrimination,  cannot  be  accompliilKd  without 


taking  notice  of  its  various  relations  to  other  things,  ^ntroduc- 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  nature  of  any  thing  ?  ^ 
We  are  ignorant  of  its  effence,  or  what  makes  it  that  * 
thing  and  no  other  thing.    We  muft  content  ourfelves 
with  the  difcovery  of  its  qualities  or  properties /  and  it  is 
the  affemblage  of  thefe  which  we  call  its  nature.  But  this 
is  very  inaccurate.  Thefe  do  not  conftitute  its  effence, 
but  are  the  confequences  of  it.    Yet  this  is  all  we  lhall 
ever  know  of  its  nature.    Now  the  term  property  is  no- 
thing but  a  name  exprclling  fome  relation  which  the  fub- 
ftance under  confideration  has  to  other  things.  This  is 
true  of  all  fuch  terms.  Gravity, elafticity,fenfibility,  gra- 
titude, and  the  like,  cxprefs  nothing  but  certain  mat- 
ters of fa£t^  which  may  be  obferved  refpetfting  the  ob-- 
jefl  of  our  contemplation  in  different  circumftances . 
of  fituition  with  regard  to  other  things.    Our  di- 
ft^inft  notions  of  individuals,  therefore,  imply  their  re«'- 
lations  to  other  things.  ^ 

The  flighteft  obfervation  of  the  univerfe  fh'ows  an  All  pants  of 
evident  connexion  between  all  its  parts  in  their  va- univerfe 
rious  properties.    All  things  on  this  earth  are  conned- 
ed  with  each  other  by  the  lavra  of  motion  and  of  min4.  j,,  t^ieir  va^ 
We  arc  conrrefted  with  the  whole  of  the  fol-.r  fvftem  nou  pro- 
by  gravitation.    If  w€  extend  our  obfervations  to  the  Parties.- 
fixed  ftars,  the  connexion  feems  to  fail ;  but  even 
here  it  may  be  obferved.  Their  inconceivalile  diitence, 
it  is  true,  renders  it  impofli':)le  for  us  to  obtnin  any  ex' 
tenfive  in-formation  as  to  their  np.tiire.  But  thefe  bodies 
are  connefted  with  the  folar  fyftem  liy  the  famenefs 
of  the  light  which  they  emit  with  that. emitted  !iy  our 
fun  or  any  fhining  body.     It  moves  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity, it  confifts  (ia  moft  of  them  at  leaftj  of  the 
fame  colours,  and  it  is  reflefted,  refraded,  and  infledl- 
ed,  according  to  the  fame  laws. 

In  this  unbounded  fcene  of  contemplation,  our  at* 
tentian  will  be  directed  to  the  different:  claffcs  of  obo 
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Introdiio.  Jeftg  neafly  Itt  proportion  to  tlie  intereft  we  take  in 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  which_we  are  fo  much 
interefted  as  our  fellow  men  ;  and  one  of  the  firft  fteps 
that  we  make  in  our  knowledge  of  nature,  is  an  ac- 
quaintance with  them.  We  learn  their  diflina'ive  na- 
ture by  attending  to  their  charaderijlic  appearances ; 
that  18,  by  obferving  their  aftion».  We  obferve  them 
continually  producing,  like  ourfelvea,  certain  changes 
our  fellow-  in  the  fituation  or  condition  of  furrounding  objeds  ; 

and  thefe  changes  are  evidently  direfted  to  certain  ends 
nuhich  refped.  themfehes.  Obferving  this  fubferviency  of 
the  cffefts  which  they  produce  to  their  own  accommo- 
dation, we  confider  this  adjuftment  of  means  to  ends 
as  the  efFe£t  of  an  intention,  as  we  experience  it  to 
be  in  our  own  cafe,  where  we  are  confcious  of  this  in- 
tention, and  of  thefe  its  efFeds.  We  therefore  inter- 
pret thofe  aftions  of  other  men,  where  we  obferve  this 
adjuftment  of  means  to  ends,  as  marks  or  figns  of  in- 
tention in  them  fimilar  to  our  own.  And  thus  a  qua- 
lity, or  power,  or  faculty,  is  Juppqfed  in  them  by  means 
of  its  figtif  although  the  quality  itfelf  is  not  imme' 
diately  cognifable  by  our  fenfes.  And  as  this  intention 
in  otirfelves  is  accompanied  by  perception  of  external 
objefts,  knowledge  of  their  properties,  defire  of  good, 
averfion  from  evil,  voHtion,  and  exertion,  without  all 
of  which  we  could  not  or  would  not  perform  the 
aftions  which  we  daily  perform,  we  fuppofe  the  fame 
perception,  knowledge,  defire,  averfion,  volition,  and 
exertion  in  tliem. 

Thus,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  mind,  we  confi- 
der the  employment  of  means,  by  which  ends  termi- 
nating in  the  agent  are  gained,  as  the  natural  figns  of 
defign  ©r  intention.  Art,  therefore,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  means,  is  the  natural  fign  of  intention  ;  and 
wherever  we  obferve  this  adjuftment  of  means  to  ends, 
we  infer  the  agency  of  defign. 

A  fmall  acquaintance  with  the  objeils  around  us, 
obliges  us  to  extend  this  inference  to  a  great  number 
of  beings  befides  our  fellow  men,  namely,  to  the  whole 
animal  creation  :  for  in  all  we  obferve  the  fame  fub- 
ferviency to  the  ends  of  the  agent,  in  the  changes 
which  we  find  them  continually  producing  in  the  ob- 
jefts  around  them,  Thefe  changes  are  all  adjufted  to 
their  own  well  being.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  arc 
forced,  by  the  conftltution  of  our  own  minds,  to  infer 
the  exiftence  of  defign  or  intention  in  thefe  beings  alfo. 

But  in  nuroberlefa  changes  produced  by  external 
ohjefts  on  each  other,  we  obferve  no  fuch  fitnefs  in 
the  effefts,  no  fuch  fubferviency  to  the  well-being  of 
the  agent.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  make  no  fuch 
inference  of  thought  or  defign. 

Thus,  then,  there  is  prefented  to  our  obfervation  nn 
important  diftindlion,  by  which  we  arrange  all  exter 
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felves,  in  giving  external  marks  of  that  thought  or  in- 
tention of  which  we  are  confcious  ;  and  \vt  fuppofe  in 
them  the  other  properties  which  we  difcover  in  our- 
felves,  but  cannot  immediately  obferve  in  them,  viz. 
thought,  perception,  memory,  forefight,  and  all  that 
colled  ion  of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourfelves,  and 
which  conflitute  the  animal.  The  other  clafs  of  ob- 
jefts  exhibit  no  fuch  appearances,  and  we  make  no 
fuch  inference.  And  thus  we  divide  the  whole  of  ex- 
ternal nature  into  the  clafies  of  thinking  and  un- 
TH INKING  beings. 

Our  firft  judgments  about  thefe  claffea  will  be  very 


inaccurate ;  and  we  will  naturally  afcribe  the  diffe-  Introdt 
rences,  which  we  do  not  very  well  underftand,  to  the 
differences  in  organical  ftrufture,  which  we  clearly'*'"^ 
obferve.     But  when  we  have  knocked  down  orHow^w< 
perhaps  fmothered  an  animal,  we  find  that  it  no  long-  come  to 
er  gives  the  former  marks  of  thought  and  intention,  ^^no^led 
and  that  it  now  refembles  the  clafs  of  unthinking  fae-*'^"^'"^ 
inga  :  And  yet  it  ftill  retains  all  that  fitnefs  of  orga- 
nical ftrudure  which  it  had  before  ;  it  feems  only  to 
want  the  intention  and  the  will.    This  obliges  us  to 
conclude  that  the  diftinftion  does  not  arife  from  a  dif- 
ference in  organical  ftrufture,  but  from  a  diftinft  fub- 
ftancc  common  to  all  thinking  beings,  but  feparablc 
from  their  organical  frame.  To  this  fubftance  we  afcribe 
thought,  intention,  contrivance,  and  all  that  collection 
of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourfelves.  To  this  fubftance 
in  ourfelves  we  refer  all  fenfations,  plesfures,  pains,  re- 
membrances, defires,  purpofes ;  and  to  this  aggregate, 
however  imperfeftly  underftood,  we  give  the  name 
MIND.    Our  organical  frame,  which  feems  to  be  only 
the  inftrument  of  information  and  operation  to  the 
mind,  we  call  our  body.  g 

As  the  animating  principle  is  not,  like  ©ur  body,  the  The  nati 
immediate  objeft  of  the  fenfes,  we  naturally  conceive  °^  ' 
it  to  be  a  fubftance  efTentially  diff^erent  from  thofe  J^"^^*"^?" 
which  are  the  objefts  of  our  fenfes.  The  rudeft  people  fnJJdc 
have  ihowna  difpofition  to  form  this  conclufion,    Ob- ages, 
ferving  that  animal  life  was  connefled  with  breathing, 
it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  breathing  was  living, 
and  that  breath  was  life.    It  is  a  remark^ible  faft,  that 
in  moft  languages  the  terra  for  exprefling  breath  is  at 
Icaft  one  of  the  terms  for  cxprefliing  the  foul ;  np, 
Trnxjfx.a,  fplritusy  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  ex- 
prefs  hol\i',  ghe'tft  or  ghofi,  in  the  Teutonic,  comes  from 
gheifen,  to  <'  breathe  or  figh      diicha  or  duha^  ««  the 
foul,"  in  Sclavonic,  comes  from  duichat^  *<  to  breathe;'* 
fo  in  the  Gaelic  does  anal  come  from  anam  ;  and  the 
fame  relation  is  found  between  the  two  words  in  the 
Malay  and  other  eaftern  languages.    We  beheve  that 
moft  perfons  can  recoiled  fome  traces  of  this  notion  in 
their  early  conceptions  of  things  ;  and  many  who  do 
not  confider  themfelves  as  uncultivated,  believe  that 
the  foul  quits  the  body  along  'with  the  lafl  breath.  A- 
mong  the  Tartar  nations  hanging  is  confidered  with 
particular  horror,  on  account  of  the  ungraceful  and 
filthy  exit  which  the  foul  is  obliged  to  make  from  the 
^ody.  ^ 

But  the  obfervation  of  the  fame  appearances  of  Their  opi 
thought  and  intention  in  fifties  and  other  animals  not 
which  do  not  breathe,  would  foon  ftiow  that  this  was^"*' 
but  a  rude  conception.    Very  little  refinement  indeed 
is  neceflary  to  convince  us  that  air  or  breath  cannot 
be  the  fubftaace  which  thinks,  wifties,  and  defigns  ;  - 
and  that  the  properties  of  this  fubftance,  whatever  it 
is,  muft  be  totally  different  from,  and  incompatible 
with,  any  thing  that  we  know  of  the  immediate  objefts 
©f  our  fenfes. 

Hence  we  arc  led  to  conclude  that  there  arc  two  Of  the  ti 
kinds  of  fubftances  in  nature:  One,  which  is  the  prin-^^'"^^  of 
ciple  of  fenfation  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  objeft 
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of  our  fenfes,  any  more  than  light  can  be  the  objeft  of  one  is  the. 
the  microfcope.    This  fubftance  alone  can  feel,  think,  objecft  of 
dtfirc,  and  propofe,  and  is  the  objtft  of  refledlon  a/s/zf,  r^^'iedtion 
The  objefts  of  our  fenfes  compofe  the  other  clafs,  ^nd^'.^"^' Ji'^ 
therefore  can  have  none  of  the  other  properties  which fe^,feg_*' 
are  not  cognofciblc  by  the  fenfes.    Thefe  have  all  the 

properties 
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-  properties  which  our  fenfes  can  difcoveri  and  we  can 
have  no  evidence  of  their  having  any  other,  nor  indeed 
any  conception  of  their  having  them.  This  clafa  is 
not  confined  to  the  unorganized  raafles  of  matter  ;  for 
we  fee  that  the  bodies  of  animals  lofe  after  death  that 
organical  form,  and  arc  affimilatcd  to  all  the  reft  of 
unthinking  beings.  It  has  arifen  from  fuch  views  as 
this,  that  while  all  nations  have  agreed  to  call  this 
clafs  of  objefts  by  the  name  body,  which  originally 
exprefles  onr  organical  frame,  fome  nations,  farther  ad- 
vanced in  cultivation  or  refinement,  have  contrived  an 
abftraft  term  to  exprefs  this  general  fubftance  of  which 
all  inanimate  beings  are  coropofed.  Such  a  term  we 
have  in  the  words  maieries,  '^>^^. 

c-  Matter,  then,  is  that  fubftance  which  is  immediate- 
ly cQgnofcible  by  our  fcnfes.    Whatever,  therefore, 

'  is  not  thus  immediately  cognofciblc  by  our  fenfes  is 

al  not  material,  and  is  expreffed  by  a  negative  term,  and 
called  immaterial :  hence  it  is  that  mind  is  faid  to  be 
immaterial.  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this 
diftinftion,  merely  grammatical.  Little  more  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  deteAing  the  fophifms  of  Helvetius,  Mira- 
beau,  and  other  fages  of  the  Gallic  fchool,  who  have 
been  anxious  to  remove  the  ties  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation  by  lowering  our  conceptions  of  our  intel- 
leftual  nature.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  fliow  how  haftily 
they  have  formed  their  opinions  who  have  afcribed  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  mind  all  thofe  relations  which 
are  obferved  in  the  aftions  of  bodies  on  each  fither'at 
a  diftance.  The  connefting  principles  of  fuch  rela- 
tions e  d'ljlante  (if  there  are  any  fuch),  are  not  the  im- 
mediate objefts  of  our  fenfes :  they  are  therefore  im- 
material. But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  minds. 
There  may  be  many  immaterial  fubftances  which  arc 
not  minds.  We  know  nothing  of  any  objeft  what- 
ever but  by  the  obfervation  of  certain  appearances, 
which  fuggeft  to  our  minds  the  exiftence  and  agency 
of  its  qualities  or  powers.  Such  phenomena  are  the 
natural  figns  of  thefe  qualities,  and  it  is  to  thofe  figns 
that  we  muft  always  have  recourfe  when  we  wifli  to 
conceive  without  ambiguity  concerning  them.  What 
is  the  charafteriftic  phenomenon  of  mind,  or  what  is 
the  dijlinguijhing  quality  which  brings  it  into  view  ?  It 
is  INTENTION  :  and  it  maybe  aflerted  with  the  utmoft 
confidence,  that  we  have  no  other  mark  by  which 
mind  is  immediately  fuggefted  to  us,  or  that  would 
ever  have  made  us  fuppofe  that  there  exifted  another 
mind  hefides  our  own.  "Vht  phenomenon  by  which  this 
quality  is  fuggefted  to  us  is  art,  or  the  employment  of- 
means  to  gain  ends ;  and  the  mark  of  art  is  the  fup- 
pofed  conducivenefs  of  thefe  ends  to  the  well-being  of 
the  agent.  Where  this  train  is  not  obferved,  defign 
or  intention  is  never  thought  of ;  and  therefore  where 
intention  is  not  perceived  in  any  immaterial  fubftance, 
if  any  fuch  has  ever  been  obferved,  it  is  an  abufe  of 
language  to  call  it  mind.  We  do  not  think  that  even 
perception  and  intelligence  intitle  us  to  give  the  name 
mind  to  the  fubftance  in  which  they  are  inherent,  he- 
caufe  it  is  from  marks  of  intention  alone  that  we  infer 
the  exiftence  of  mind ;  and  although  thefe  m-uft  be 
accompanied  with  perception  and  intelligence,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fubftance  which  can  perceive  and 
iinderftand  muft  alfo  defire  and  propofe.  However 
dijScalt  we  may  find  it  to  feparate  them,  they  are  evi- 
dently feparable  in  imagination.    And  let  not  this 
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efTcrtion  be  too  haftily  objefted  to ;  for  the  feparation  Introduc- 
has  been  made  by  perfons  moft  eminent  for  their  know-  t 
ledge  and  difcernment.  When  Leibnitz  afcribed  to 
his  MONADES,  or  what  we  call  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter,  a  perception  of  their  fituatioh  in  the  univerfe, 
and  a  motion  precifely  fuited  to  this  perception,  he 
was  the  fartheft  in  the  world  from  fuppofing  them 
animated  or  endowed  with  minds.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  others,  who  think  and  call  themfelves  philofo- 
phers,  are  much  more  liberal  in  their  application  of 
this  term.  A  modern  author  of  great  metaphyfical 
eminence  fays,  *♦  I  call  that  mind  which  moves,  and 
that  body  which  is  moved."  This  clafs  of  philofophers 
aflert  that  no  motion  whatever  is  begun  except  by 
the  agency  of  an  animating  principle,  whit^i  (after 
Ariftotle)  they  call  Nature,  and  which  has  in  thefe 
days  been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  AH  this  jar- 
gon (for  it  is  nothing  elfe)  has  arifen  from  the  puzzle 
in  which  naturahfts  think  themfelves  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  production  of  motion  in  a 
body  at  a  diftance  from  that  body  which  is  conceived 
as  the  caufe  of  this  motion.  After  having  been  re- 
luAantly  obliged,  by  the  reafonings  of  Newton,  to 
abandon  their  method;;  of  explaining  fuch  phenomena 
by  the  irapulfes  of  an  intervening  fluid,  nothing  feera- 
ed  left  but  the  affertion  that  thefe  motions  were  pro- 
duced by  minds,  as  in  the  cafe  of  our  own  exertions. 
Thefe  explanations  (if  they  defcrve  the  name)  cannot 
be  objefted  to  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  abufe  of 
language,  and  as  the  introduftion  of  an  unmeaning 
jargon.  We  have,  end  can  have,  no  notion  of  mind 
different  from  thofe  of  our  own  minds;  and  we  difco- 
ver  the  exiftence  of  other  minds  as  we  difcover  the 
exiftence  of  bodies,  by  means  of  phenomena  which  are 
charafteriftic  of  minds,  that  is,  which  rtfemblc  thofe 
phenomena  that  follow  the  exertion  of  our  own  mental 
faculties,  that  is,  by  the  employment  of  means  to  at- 
tain fclfifh  ends  ;  and  where  fuch  appearances  are  not 
obferved,  no  exiftence  of  a  mind  is  inferred.  When 
we  fee  a  man  fall  from  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  daflx 
out  his  brains  on  the  pavement,  we  never  afcribe  this 
motion  to  hia  mind.  Althou  gh  the  fitnefs  of  many 
of  the  celeftial  motions  for  moft  important  purpofes 
makes  us  fuppofe  defi  'n  and  contrivance  fomewhere, 
and  therefore  a  Supreme  Mind,  we  no  more  think  of 
inferring  a  mind  in  the  earth  from  the  fitnefs  of  its 
motions  for  purpofes  moft  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants, 
than  of  inferring  a  mind  in  a  bit  of  bread  from  its 
fitnefs  for  nourifhing  our  bodies.  It  is  not  from  the  ■ 
mere  motions  of  animals  that  their  minds  are  inferred, , 
but  from  the  conducivenefs  of  thefe  motions  to  the  ■ 
well-being  of  the  animal. 

The  term  mind  therefore.  In  the  ordinary  language  The  mind  J 
of  all  men,  is  applied  to  what  dcfirea  and  wills  at  the  is  not  thut 
fame  time  that  it  perceives  and  underftands.    If  we  ^^^'"^^  P*""- 
call  that  mind  which  produces  motion,  we  muft  derive  J^."*^^* 
onr  notions  or  its  qualities  or  attruiutes  rrom  oblerving  ti^a^  which  ■ 
their  effafts.    We  muft  therefore  difcover  the  general  deOrej  and  . 
laws  by  which  they  adl,  that  is,  the  general  laws  ob-wH'S. 
ferved  in  thofe  motions  which  we  confider  as  their 
effefts.    Now  thefe  are  the  general  laws  of  motion  ; 
and  in  none  of  thefe  can  we  find  the  leaft  coincidence 
v\  ith  what  we  arc  accuftomed  to  call  the  laws  of  mind. 
Nay,  it  has  been  the  total  want  of  fimilarity  which  has 
given  rife  to  the  diftiadtion  which  all  men,  in  a,ll  agea 
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-Introduc  and  countnea,  have  irade  between  mmd  and  matter. 
,  This  diftinftion  is  found  in  all  languages  j  and  it  is 
an  unjiardonable  liberty  which  men  take  with  lan- 
guages when  they  ufe  a  term  of  di/}in8ton,  a  fpecific  term^ 
'to  exprefs  things  of  a  different  fpecies.  What  thefe 
authors  have  been  plcafed  to  call  mind^  the  whole  world 
hcfidcs  have  called  by  another  name,  force  ;  which, 
though  borrowed  from  our  own  exertions,  is  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  diftindive,  and  never  leads  us  to  confound 
things  that  arc  different,  except  in  the  language  of 
fome  modern  philofophcrs,  who  apply  it  to  the  laws 
of  the  agency  of  mind;  and,  when  fp'^aking  of  the 
force  of  motives,  &c.  commit  the  fame  millakes  which 
the  followers  of  Ariftotle  commit  in  the  nfc  of  the 
ttrm  mind.  Forccy  in  the  language  of  thefe  philofo- 
pherF,  means  what  connects  the  operations  of  mind  ; 
as  mind,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Monboddo,  ia  that 
which  connefts  the  operations  of  body. 

Thofe  are  not  lefs  to  blame  who  confider  this  Nature 
.  ^  of  Arlif  otle,  t!iis  principle  of  motion,  as  an  exiftence 
diftiiiA  """^  fubftance  diffetcnt  both  from  matter  and  from  the 
from  mat-  """^8  of  intelligent  creatures.  Ariftotle  calls  it  in  forae 
ter  and  places  ^^'-^fp  ^'•'X'^-  He  might  with  equal  propriety, 
and  equal  confillency  with  his  other  dodrines,  have 
called  mind  wVri^  nxo^^  or  an  uirmj,  Swa/nic,  Befides, 
we  have  no  evidence  for  the  feparability  of  this  cirr-np 
^a^C  from  body  as  we  have  for  the  feparability  of  fuch 
minds  as  our  own,  the  genuine  ^■^x'^'.  Nay,  his  whole 
dodrines,  when  maturely  confidered,  aflfume  their  ab- 
folute  infeparability. 

This  doftrine  of  elemental  minds,  therefore,  as  the 
an  abufe  of  '"'"'^'^'^'•^  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
language,   y''^^^'^'      ^"  abufe  of  language.    It  is  a  jargon  ;  and 
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it  is  a  frivolous  abufe,  for  it  offers  no  explanation 
■whatever.  The  phenomena  are  totally  unlike  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  minds,  and  therefore  receive 
no  explanation  from  them;  and  fincc  our  knowledge 
of  thefe  qua/i  minds  muft  be  derived  entirely  from  the 
phenomejia,  it  will  be  precifely  the  fame,  although  we 
exprefs  it  in  common  language.  We  (hall  not  indeed 
raife  the  wonder  of  our  hearers,  as  thofe  do  who  fill 
the  world  with  minds  which  they  never  fufpeded  to 
cxift  ;  but  we  fhall  not  bewilder  their  imaginations, 
confound  their  ideas,  and  miflcad  their  judgments. 

We  flatter  ourfelves  that  our  readers  will  not  think 
thefe  obfervations  unfeafonable  or  mifplaced.    Of  all 
queacej  of  miffakes  chat  the  naturallfl  can  fall  into,  there  is  none 
materia-    more  fatal  to  his  progrefs  in  knowledge  than  the  con- 
foundin.^  things  which  are  effentially  diffsrent  ;  and  of 
all  the  diltinftione  which  can  be  made  among  the  ob- 
■jecla  of  our  contemplation,  there  is  none  of  equal  phi- 
lofophical  importance  with  this  between  mind  and 
matter :    And  when  we  confider  the  confequences 
which  naturally  follow  from  this  contufion  of  ideas, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  follow  from  finking  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  to  a  level  with  the  operations 
of  mechanics  or  chemiftry,  confequences  which  the 
experience  of  the  prefent  eventful  day  fhows  to  be 
dcflrutf^ive  of  ail  that  is  noble  or  defirable  in  human 
nature,  and  of  all  that  is  comfortable  ia  this  life,  and 
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which  hlafts  every  hope  of  future  excellence— wc  can*  Introi 
not  be  too  anxious  to  have  this  capital  diftinftion  put  '^"'^ 
in  the  piaineft  point  of  view,  and  cxprefTed  in  the  mofl 
familiar  charaders,  "  fo  that  he  who  runneth  may 
**  read."  When  we  fee  the  frenzy  which  the  reafon- 
ing  pride  of  man  has  raifed  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
hear  the  didates  of  philofophy  inceffantly  appealed  to 
in  defence  of  whatever  our  hearts  fhudder  at  as  fhocking 
and  abominable  ;  and  when  we  fee  a  man  (a),  of  great 
reputation  as  a  naturalift,  and  of  profefTed  humanity  and 
political  moderation,  congratulating  his  countrymen  on 
the  rapid  improvement  and  almoft  perfedion  of  philo- 
fophy ;  and  after  giving  a  fhort  fl<etch  of  the  confli- 
tution  of  the  vifible  univerfe,  fumming  up  all  with  a 
table  of  eledive  attradions,  and  that  particular  com- 
bination and  mode  of  cryflallization  which  conftitutea 
God  (horrefco  referens  l ) — is  it  not  full  time  for  us  to 
ftop  fhort,  and  to  aflc  our  own  hearts  "  whither  are 
you  wandering  — But  found  philofophy,  reafoning 
from  effeds  to  their  caufes,  will  here  liftcn  to  ths 
words  of  our  facred  oracles  :  <♦  By  their  fruits  ye  fhall 
know  them.  Do  men  gather  giapes  ©f  thorns,  or  figa 
of  thillles  ?"  The  abfurd  confequences  of  the  fceptical 
philofophy  of  Berkley  and  Hume  have  been  thought, 
by  men  of  undoubted  difcernment,  fufficient  reafons 
for  rejeding  it  without  examination.  The  no  lefs 
abfurd  and  the  fhocking  confequences  of  the  mechani- 
cal philofophy  now  in  vogue  fliould  give  us  the  fame 
abhorrence  ;  and  fbould  make  us  abandon  its  blood- 
flained  road,  and  return  to  the  delightful  paths  of  na- 
ture,  to  furvey  the  works  of  God,  and  feafl  our  eye* 
with  the  difplays  of  mind,  which  offer  themfelves  on 
every  hand  in  defigns  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence 
and  the  mofl  beautiful  contrivance.  Following  the 
guidance  of  heavenly  wifdom,  we  fhall  indeed  find,  that 
"  all  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafentnefs,  and  aU  her 
paths  are  peace." 

Such  is  the  fcene  of  our  obfervation,  the  fubjed  ofThe\xt( 
philofophical  fludy.  Its  extent  is  almoft  unbounded,  of  philof 
reaching  from  an  atom  to  God  hinifelf.  It  is  abfo-P*'^'^^ 
lutely  neceflary  for  the  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  this^"*^^' 
immenfe  field  of  knowledge  that  it  be  committed  to 
the'  care  of  difTerent  cultivaters,  and  that  its  various 
portions  be  treated  in  different  ways  :  and,  according- 
ly, the  various  taftes  of  men  have  givea  this  curiofity 
different  diredions  ;  and  the  fludy,  like  all  other  taflo, 
has  been  promoted  by  this  divifion  of  labour. 

Some  philofophcrs  have  attended  only  to  the  ap- 
pearances of  fitnefs  which  are  exhibited  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  univerfe  ;  and  by  arranging  thefe  into  dif- 
ferent  clafTes,  and  interprtting  them  as  indications  of 
thought  and  intention,  hjve  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  many  clafTes  of  fenticnt  and  intelligent  beings,  adu- 
ated  by  propenfitied,  and  direded  by  reafon. 

While  the  contemplation  of  thefe  appearances  indi-  The'nati 
cates  thought  and  tieiign  in  any  individual  of  one  of  and  ufes 
thefe  clafTes,  and  brings  its  propenfities  and  purpofea*'?*'"^! 
of  adion,  and  the  ends  gained  by  thefe  adions,  into^*"*^*' 
view,  the  contemplation  of  thefe  propenfities,  purpofes, 
and -ends,  occafions  an  inference  of  a  much  more  gene- 
ral 


(a)  M.  de  la  Metherle,  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Ph^fi^ue,  Sec  his  prefaces  to  the  volumes  for  1702  and 
1793,  January  and  July. 
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o^uc-  rsl  kmel.    All  tHef«  «ntelHg:ent  l^elngs  give  indications 
of  knowledge  and  of  power  ;  but  their  knowledge 
"^^"^  bears,  in  general,  no  proportion  to  their  power  of  pro- 
ducing changes  in  nature,  and  of  attaining  inaportant 
^nds ;  and  their  power  is  ntither  always,  nor  in  the 
nio^ft  inriportarit  cafes,  the  cenfequence  of  their  know- 
ledgCr    Where  the  cfFeA  of  their  aftions  is  moft  emi- 
neniiy  conducive  to  their  important  interefts,  the 
power  of  attaining  thefe  valuable  ends  is  prenerally  in- 
dependent on  any  attention  to  the  fitnefsof  the  means, 
-and  the  exertion   is  frequently  made  without  even 
thinking  of  the  important  end.  The  well-being  of  the 
individual  is  fecured  againfi:  any  danger  from  its  igno- 
rance,  indolence,  or  inattention,   by  an  inftin6tive 
propenfity,  which  leads  it  to  the  performance  of  the 
neceffary  a<Sl:ion,  which  is  thus  made  immediately  and 
■ultimately  defirable,  without  any  regard  to  its  ultimate 
and  important  end.    Thus,  in  our  own  nature,  the 
fupport  of  animal  life,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
-means  of  fubfiftence  by  a  knowledge  of  the  objeds 
which  furround  us,  are  not  intruded  to  our  apprehen- 
*"       fions  of  the  importance  of  thefe  ends,  but  are  com- 
mitted to  the  furer  guides  of  hunger  and  curiofity. 
The  fame  obfervers  difcover  a  connexion  between 
ine(ftion  the  individuals  of  a  clafs,  different  from  that  which 
arifes  from  the  mere  refemblance  of  their  external  ap- 
pearance, or  even  of  their  propenfities  and  purfuits ; 
the  vety  circumllances  which  produced  the  ciaflifica- 
tion.    They  obferve,  that  thefe  propenfities  are  fuch, 
that  while  each  individual  feeka  only  its  own  enjoy- 
ment, thefe  enjoyments  are  in  general  fuch  as  contri- 
bute to  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies  and  the  enjoyment 
of  other  individuals.    Thus,  in  the  claifes  of  animals, 
and  in  human  nature,  the  continuance  of  the  race,  and 
-the  enjoyment  of  the  whole,  are  not  intrufted  to  the 
apprehenfion  we  entertain  of  the  importance  of  thefe 
€uds,  but  are  produced  by  the  operation  offexual  love 
and  the  love  of  fociety. 
re  !s  al-    The  fame  obfervers  find  that  even  the  (liferent  claffes 
|i  liik  of  of  fentient  beings  are  connected  together;  and  while 
knevSlion       y^bole  of  each  clafs  aim  only  at  their  own  enjoy- 
^ent  be- "^^"*»  ^^^J  contribute,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  the 
»  of  dif-  well-being  of  the  other  claffes.    Even  man,  the  felfifli 
'Htclaf-  lord  of  this  fublunary  world,  is  not  the  unconnefted 
inhabitant  of  it.    He  cannot,  in  every  inltance,  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  his  fituation,  without  contributing  to 
the  enjoyment  of  thoufands  of  the  brute  creation.  Nay, 
it  may  be  proved  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  every  intelligent 
man,  that  while  one  race  of  animals,  in  confequence  of 
its  peculiar  propenfities,  fubfifts  by  the  deftruftion  of 
another,  the  fum  total  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  is 
prodigioufly  increafed.  See  a  very  judicioHS  differtation 
on  this  curious  and  puzzling  fubjeft,  intitled  ^  Philo- 
fophkal  Survey  of  the  Animal  Creation;  where  it  appears 
that  the  increafe  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  which  is 
produced  by  this  means,  beyond  what  could  poffibly 
obtain  without  it,  is  beyond  all  conception.  See  like- 
wife  the  laft  edition  of  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  by  Dr  Law 
late  bllhop  of  Carlifle. 
'endof     Thus  the  whole  affemblage  feems  connefted,  and 
connec -jointly  employed  in  increafmg  the  fum  total  of  poffible 
is  the  happinefs.    This  fitnefs  of  the  various  propenfities  of 
mula-  fentient  and  intelligent  beings,  this  fubfetviency  to  a 
lift       general  purpofe,  ftrikes  thefe  obfervers  as  a  mark  of 
intention,  evidenily  diftindt  from,  and  independent  of, 
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all  the  particular-intentlrtns,  and  fupsrior  to  them  all  ;  Introduc- 
and  thus  it  irrefiflibly  leads  them  to  infer  the  exiftence  , 
of  a  supRRME  MIND,  direftiug  the  whole  of  this  in- 
tellectual system,  while  the  individuals  of  which 
it  confifts  appear  the, unconfcious  inftruments  in  the 
hand  of  a  great  Artift,  with  which  he  executes  his 
grand  and  beneficent  purpofes. 

But  the  obfervation  goes  yet  further.    The  bodies  All  nature, 
of  the  inanimate  creation  are  not  only  connefted  Vvith  animate 
each  other  by  a  mutual  dependence  of  properties,  and  ^  '^ 
the  relation  of  caufation,  but  they  are  alfo  connefted  "j^^^^jng  . 
with  the  fentient  beings  by  a  fubferviency  to  their  and  un- 
puipofes  of  enjoyment.      The  philofopher  obferves 'hinki.'ig, 
that  this  conHcftion  is  admirably  kept  up  by  the  con-  ' 
ftancy  of  natural  operations  an  i  the  expeftstions  of' 
intelligent  beings.     Had  either  of  thefe  circumftances 
been  wanting,  had  either  the  opertiiions  of  np.ture  been 
without  rule,  or  had  fentient  heirgs  no  perception  or 
expeftation  of  their  uniformity  ;  the  fubferviency  would 
be  totally  at  an  end.  -  This  adjuilment,  this  Htni  fs,  of 
which  the  effeit  is  the  enjoyment  of  the: fentient  inha- 
bitants of  the  univerfe,  appear  to  be  the  eff;;£l  of  an 
intention  of  which  this  enjoyment  is  the  final  caufe. 
This  conftancy  therefore  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
both  in  the  intcUeAual  and  material  world,  and  the 
concomitast  expeftation  of  fentient  beings,  appear 
the  effetts  of  Uius  impofed  on  tlie  different  parts  of 
the  univerfe  by  the  Supreme  Mind,  who  has  formed 
both  thefe  claffes  of  beings  fo  admirably  fuited  to  each 
other.  j3 

To  fuch  obfervers  the  world  appears  a  work  of  art,  The  origin 
a  fyftem  of  means  employed  for  gaining  certain  pro-  °f  natural 
pofed  ends,  and  it  carries  the  thoughts  forward  to  an  ''^c°^<^^y' 
ARTIST  ;  and  we  infei  a  degree  oi  flflU,  power,  and 
good  intention  in  this  Artilt,  proportioned  to  the  in- 
genuity, extent,  and  happy  efleft  which  ive  are  able 
to  difcern  in  his  works.    Such  a  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, therefore,  terminates  in  Natural  Theology, 
or  the  difcovery  of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of 

...  a3 

Our  notions  of  this  Supreme  Mind  zrt  formed  from  Our  mode 

the  indications  of  defign  which  we  obferve,  and  which  of  reafon- 
we  interpret  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  aftions  of  men.  on  the 
Thefe  notions,  therefore,  will  differ  from  our  notions  °[  q^'J°°' 
of  other  minds  only  in  the  degrees  which  we  are  able  to 
obferve,  and  which  we  affign  to  thefe  faculties ;  for 
the  phenomenon  or  the  cffeA  is  not  only  the  mark, 
but  alfo  the  meafure  of  its  fuppofed  caufe.  Thefe 
degrees  muft  be  afcertained  by  our  own  capacity  of 
appreciating  the  extent,  the  multiplicity,  and  the  va- 
riety of  the  contrivance.  Accordingly,  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Mind,  in  the  theological  creed  of  a 
rude  Indian,  are  much  more  limited  than  in  that  of  a 
European  philofopher.  In  proportion  as  our  under- 
ftandings  arc  enlarged,  and  as  our  acquaintance  with  the 
operations  of  nature  around  us  is  extended,  we  (hall 
perceive  higher  degrees  of  power,  of  /kill,  and  of  kind 
intention  :  and  fince  wc  find  that  the  fcene  of  obfer- 
vation is  unbounded,  we  cannot  affix  any  boundaries 
to  thefe  attributes  in  our  own  imagination,  and  we 
are  ready  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  infinite  or  unbound- 
ed In  their  own  nature.  When  our  attentive  furvey  of 
this  univerfe,  and  a  careful  comparifon  of  all  its  parts, 
as  far  as  we  can  underftand  or  appreciate  them,  hav€ 
made  us  conclude  that  it  is  one  defign,  the  work  of  one 
4  M  -^rti/i; 
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Introduc-  j^rhfi ;  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  inferring,  t  rat, 
^  wkh  refpeft  to  this  unmerfe^  his  power,  wifdom,  »nd 

benevolence,  are  indeed  infinite. 
The  fyftem     When  men  have  been  led  to  draw  this  conclufion 
of  nature    from  the  appearances  of  fitnefs  which  are  obferved 
edT^ee^'  everywhere  around  them,  they  confider  that  ronftancy 
meraJlaws,  ^^'^h  they  oliferve  in  natural  operations,  whether  in 
the  material  or  the  intelle£iual  fyftem,  and  that  ex- 
peftation  of,  and  confidence  in,  thi?  conftancy,  which 
Tenders  the  univerfe  a  fource  of  enjoyment  to  its  fen- 
tlent  inhabitants,  as  the  confequences  of  laws  impofcd 
by  the  Almighty  Artift  on  his  works,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  would  confider  the  conftancy  in  the 
conduft  of  any  people  as  the  confequences  of  laws  pro- 
mulgated  and  enforced  by  the  fupreme  magiftrate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  view  of  nature  being 
extremely  captivating,  and  likely  to  engage  the  curio- 
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ft"d*  V^^  fpeculative  men  ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing  that 

nUnd..  the  phenomena  of  mind  have  been  keenly  ftudied  in 
all  ages.  This  part  of  the  ftudy  of  nature,  like  all 
others,  was  firft  cultivated  in  fu' )ferviency  to  the  wants 
of  focial  life  ;  and  the  general  laws  of  moral  fentiment 
were  the  firft  phenomena  which  were  confi.lercd  with 
The  rife  of  attention.  This  gradually  ripened  into  a  regular  fyf- 
ainrai  fen-  tern  of  moral  duty,  accompanied  by  its  congenial  ftudy, 
ofm^^aT'"^  the  inveftigation  or  determination  of  the  fummutn  bonum^ 


duty. 


or  the  conli-ituents  of  human  felicity ;  and  thefe  two 
branches  of  intelleSual  fcicnce  were  always  kept  in  a 
ftate  of  aifociation  by  the  philofophcrs  of  antiquity. 
Jurifprudence,  the  fcience  of  government,  legiflation, 
and  police,  were  alfo  firft  cultivated  as  arts,  or  at  leaft 
in  immediate  fubferviency  to  the  demands  of  cultivated 
fociety ;  and  all  thefe  fo  nearly  related  parts  of  the 
ftud^^of  human  nature,  had  made  a  very  confiderable 
progrefs,  In  the  form  of  maxims  or  precepts,  for  dirett- 
ing  the  condu£l,  before  fpeculative  men,  out  of  mere 
curiofity,  treated  them  as  fubjecSls  of  philofophical 
ftudy.  Our  moral  fentiments,  always  involving  a 
feeling  of  obligation,  are  exprefled  in  a  language  con- 
fiderably  different  from  the  ufual  language  of  pure 
pliilofophy,  fpeaking  of  things  which  ought  to  ie  rather 
than  of  things  which  are  ;  and  this  diftin^ion  of  lan- 
guage was  tncreafed  by  the  very  aim  of  the  writers, 
which  was  generally  to  Inftuence  the  conduft  as  well 
as  the  opinions  of  their  fcholars.  It  was  referved  for 
modern  times  to  bring  this  ftudy  into  the  pure  form 
of  philofophy,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  phenome- 
na of  moral  fentiment,  and  clailing  thefe  according  to 
their  generality,  and  afcertalning  their  refpeftlve  ranks 
by  an  appeal  to  experiment,  that  Is,  to  the  general 
condud  of  mankind  :  aiid  thus  It  happens  that  In  the 
modem  treatifes  on  ethics,  jurifprudence,  8tc.  there  is 
lefs  frequent  reference  made  to  the  oficia  or  duties,  or 
to  the  conftituents  of  theyummum  ^onum,' than  among 
the  ancients,  and  a  more  accurate  defcrlption  of  the 
human  mind)  and  ^ifcrtmlaatlon  of  Its  various  moral 
4-.  feelings. 

"flie  ^igin  It  was  hardly  pof&ble  to  proceed  far  in  thefe  dif- 
•f  logic  and  quifitions  without  attending  to  the  powers,  of  the  un- 
«ther  in-  derft-.ndlng.  Differences  of  opinion  were  fupported 
by  reafonlngs,  or  attentpts  to  reafoning.  Both  fides 
could  not  be  in  the  right,  and  there  muft  be  fome 
cowt  of  appeals.  Rnles  of  argumentation  behoved  to 
lijt^  ac^efccdiBi  by  both  parties  3  aod  it  could  bardlj 


it 


efcape  the  notice  of  fome  curious  minds,  that  thefe  htroi 
were  rules  of  truth  and  falfehood  as  well  as  of  right 
and  wrong.  Thus  the  humnn  underjianrting  became  an 
objeA  of  ftudy,  firft  in  fubferviency  to  the  demands  of 
the  moralifts,  but  afterwards  for  its  own  fake ;  and  it 
gradually  grew  up  into  the  f.  ience  of  lo^ic.  Still 
further  refinement  produced  the  fcience  of  melaphyfics, 
or  the  philofophy  of  unlverfals.  But  all  thefe  were 
in  faS  pofterior  to  the  doctrines  of  morals ;  and  dif. 
quifitions  on  beauty,  the  principles  of  tafte,  the  pre- 
cepts  of  rhetoric  and  critlcifm.,  were  the  laft  add  tiona 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  And  n  )w, 
fince  the  world  feems  to  have  acquicfced  In  the  mode 
of  invcitigation  of  general  laws  by  experiment  ani 
obfervatlon,  ^nd  to  agree  that  this  is  all  the  know- 
ledge that  we  can  acquire  of  any  fu!  jeft  whatever,  it 
is  to  be  expeded  th'.t  this  branch  of  philofophical 
difcuflion  will  attain  the  fame  degree  of  improvement 
(eftimated  by^  the  coincidence  of  the  doftrines  with 
fad  and  experience  j  that  has  been  attained  by  fome 
others. 

The  occupations,  however,  of  ordinary  Kfe  havex^  ' 
oftener  direded  our  efforts  towards  material  objedls,  tial  pr»i 
and  engaged  our  attention  on  their  properties  and  re- f ice  of  i 
lations;  and  as  all  fciences  have  arifen  from  arts,  and.*  I^*' 
were  originally  Implied  in  the  maxims  and  precepts  of '"eJeae 
thofe  arts,  till  feparated  from  them  by  the  curious .ts  rtu<^ 
fpeculatlft,  the  knowledge  of  the  material  fyftem  of^  fci- 
nature  was  poffeffed  in  detached  fcrapa  by  the  praAi-  "'°*** 
tioners  in  the  various  arts  of  life  long  before  the  tiatu^ 
ral philofopher  thought  of  colleAinp  them  into  a  body 
of  fcientific  doftrines.    But  there  hiive  not  been  want- 
ing in  all  ages  men  of  curiofity  who  have  been  ftruck 
by  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature  In  the 
material  world,  and  were  eager  to  difcover  their 
caufes. 

Accordingly,  while  the  moralifts  and  metaphyficlans 
turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  have  produced  the  Liencts  of  pneumatolo- 
gy,  logic,  ethics,  jurifprudence,  and  natural  theology, 
thefe  obfervers  of  nature  have  found  fufficient  employ- 
ment In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world. 

The  bodies  of  which  It  confifts  are  evidently  con-  rhe*nai 
neded  by  means  of  thofe  properties  by  which  weoftliea 
obferve  that  they  produce  ch.mges  in  each  other's  fi.tctialfy 
tuntion.    This  affemhlage  of  ohjeds  may  therefore  be**^'" 
juftly  called  a  fj  ftem.    We  may  call  It  the  m  ,  tkk  . a  l  %^f^ 
SYSTEM.    It  is  frequently  termed  nature;  and  theihatani 
terms  natural  appearancfs,   natural  CAUSES,"th€r 
NATURAL  LAWS,  have  been  generally  reftrided  to"'"'"*^ 
thofe  which  take  place  In  the  material  fyftem.  This 
reftridlon,^  however,  is  improper,  hecaufe  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  manner  In  which  we  (orm  our  notiona.. 
of  thofe  laws,  and  reafon  from  them,  both  with  re- 
fped  to  mind  and  body.    Or  if  there  is  to  be  any 
reftrldlon,  and  If  any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the  univerfe 
is  to  be  excluded  In  the  application  of  thefe  terms,  It 
Is  that  part  only  which  confiders  moral  obligation,  and 
rather  treats  of  what  ought  to  be  than  of  what  is.  A* 
has  been  already  obferved,  there  is  a  confiderable  dif- 
ference in  the  language  which  muft  be  employed  ;  but 
ftill  there  is  none  in  the  principles  of  InveftigatloD. 
We  have  no  proof  for  the  extent  of  any  moral  law 

but 
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but  m  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  men,  in- 
dicated by  the  general  laws  or  which  are  obfetved 
in  their  actions. 

But  this  18  only  a  queftlon  of  the  propriety  of  lan- 
guage.   And  no  great  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
the  reftriftion  now  mentioned  if  it  were  fcrupuloufly 
adhered  to ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the 
term*  Some  authors  ufe  the  term  natural  lanu  to  ex- 

vifed,  prcfs  every  coincidence  of  faA ;  and  this  is  certainly 
\  it',  bad  tiie  proper  ufe  of  tbe  term.  The  French  writers  ge- 
ifequen-  ^fe  the  term  lot  phyfique  in  this  enlarged  fenfe. 

But  many  authors,  milled  by,  or  taking  advantage  of, 
the  ambiguity  of  language,  after  having  eftabli(hed  a 
law  founded  on  a  copious  and  perhaps  unexcepted  ia« 
duftion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  fyftem  (in 
which  cafe  it  muft  be  confidered  in  its  rcftriAed  fenfe), 
have,  in  their  explanation  of  phenomena,  extended 
their  principle  much  farther  than  the  induftion  on 
which  they  had  founded  the  exiftence  of  the  phyfical 
law.    They  have  extended  it  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  have  led  their  followers  into  great  and  dan- 
gerous miftakes.    Languages,  like  every  other  pro- 
duftion  of  human  flcill,  are  imperfedt.    They  are  de- 
ficient in  terms,  and  are  therefore  figurative.  The 
moft,  obvious,  the  moft  frequent,  and  the  mod  inte- 
refting  nfes  of  language,  have  always  produced  the 
a^ropriatcd  terms,  and  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  has 
never  completely  fdpplled  new  ones.    There  are  cer- 
tain analogies  or  refemblances,  or  certain  affociations 
of  ideas,  fo  plain,  that  a  term  appropriated  to  one 
vtry  familiar  objefl  will  ferve  to  fuggeft  another  ana- 
logous to  it,  when  aided  by  the  concomitant  circum- 
ftances  of  the  difcourfe;  and  this  with  fufficient  pre- 
cifion  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  focial  communica- 
tion, and  without  leading  us  into  any  conliderable 
miftakes :  and  it  is  only  the  rare  and  refined  difquifi- 
tions  of  the  curious  fpeculatift  that  bring  the  poverty 
and  imperfeftion  of  language  into  view,  and  make  us 
wi{h  for  words  as  numerous  as  our  thoughts.  There 
is  hardly  a  fcntcnce,  even  of  common  difcourfe,  ia 
which  there  are  not  fevcral  iigures  either  of  finglc 
words  or  of  phrafes  ;  and  when  very  accurate  difcrimi- 
nation  is  required,  it  is  almoft  impoflibk  to  find  word* 
or  phrafes  to  exprefs  diftin<^ions  which  we  clearly  feeL 
We  believe  it  impoffible  to  exprels,  by  the  fcanty  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Hebrews,  the  nice  diftindtions  of 
thought  which  are  now  familiar  to  the  European  phi- 
lofopher-    In  nothing  docs  this  imperfedion  of  Ian- 
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indulged  than  in  Briuin';  and  her  philofophera  have  ^^^^^^J"^*^ 
been  equally  eminent  in  both  branches  of  fcience. ,      ^  j 
Their  performances  in  ethics,  jurifprudence,  and  na- 
tural  theology,  are  confidered  by  all  our  neighbours  as- 
the  fountains  of  knowledge  on  thefe  fubjcAs  ;  and 
Locke  and  Clarke  are  names  no  lefs  familiar  on  the 
continent  than  Newton.    The  licentious  and  degra- 
ding doftrines  of  the  Galilean  fchool  have  as  yet  made 
Kttle  impreffion  here  j  and  man  is  ftill  confidered  among 
us  as  a  glorious  creature,  born  to,  and  fitted  for,  the 
nobleft  profpefta.  j,t 
Phyfics,  then,  i»  with  ua  the  ftudf  of  the  material  The  term 


fyftem,  including  both  natural  hillory  and  philofophy. 
The  term  is  not  indeed  very  familiar  in  our  language  \  generally 
and  in  place  of  phj^fictu  and  SJctpliaa  phyjicot  we  more  widcrftood 
generally  ufe  the  terms  naturalifi  and  natural  knowledge,  in  Britaia«j 
The  term  natural  pJ/tlofophy^  in  its  common  acceptation, 
is  of  Icfs  extent.  The  fiield  of  phyfical  invelligation  is 
ftill  of  prodigious  extent ;  and  its  different  quarters 
require  very  different  treatments,  make  very  different 
returns,  and  accordingly  have  engaged  in  their  parti- 
cular cultivation  perfons  of  very  different  talents  and 
taftes.  It  is  of  fome  importance  to  perceive  the  di- 
fliailions,  and  to  fee  how  the  wants  and  propenfitles 
of  men  have  led  them  into  the  different  paths  of  in- 
veftigation  ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  obferved, 
all  fciences  have  fprung  from  the  humble  arts  of  life, 
and  both  go  on  improving  by  means  of  a  clofe  and 
conftant  correfpondencc. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  material  fyftem  may  The  phe- 
bc  arranged  into  two  claffes,  diftinguiflied  both  ^7 
their  objedls  and  by  the  proper  manner  of  treating  ^.^^j  ^^g^ 

them.  arranged 

The  firft  clafs  comprehends  all  the  appearances  which  into  two 
are  exhibited  in  ihtjenjible  motions  of  bodies,  and  their 
anions  on  each  other  •^xo^nciag  fenfible  motion. 

The  fecond  clafs  comprehends  the  appearances  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  tnjenfible  motions  and  adllons  of 
the  invifible  particles  of  matter.  55 

Of  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafs  we  have  examples  Examples 
in  the  planetary  motions,  the  motions  of  heavy  bodies,  ^^^^'^^^  ^ 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe,  the  motions  and  a6lions  of  ^j^^g 
machines,  the  preifure  and  motions  of  fluids,  the  fen- 
fible  a&Ions  of  raagnetical  and  eledlrical  bodies,  and 
the  motions  of  light.  3^ 

We  have  examples  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  the  pheno- And  of 

mena  of  heat  and  mixture,  and  thofe  exhibited  in  the*'^®'^  f f  *a 

fecond. 


growth  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  many  pheno- 
guage  appear  fo  remarkably  as  in  what  relates  to  mind,  mena  of  folid,  fluid,  magnetical,  cledrical,  and  lumi- 
Being  a  late  fubjeft  of  feparate  difciiffion,  and  intereft-   nous  bodies,  ia  which  no  change  of  place  can  be 

sng  only  to  a  few  fpeculatifts,  we  have  no  appropriated  abferved.    3j 

vocabulary  for  it ;  and  all  our  difquifitwns  concerning      Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a  diftinftion  in  tbe  This  ar- 
its  operations  are  in  continual  metaphor  or  figure,  ^e-  phenomena  fufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  divlfion  of -g^Jp^/"* 
pending  on  very  flight  analogies  or  refemblances  to   the  ftudy,  and  to  make  us  cxpeA  a  more  rapid  im- 0,^, 
'  "  *  '       "         '       '       provement  by  this  divifion.    Nay,  the  divifion  has  tural. 

been  made  by  nature  herfelf,  in  the  acquaintance 
which  men  have  attained  with  her  operations  without 
ftudy,  before  fcience  appeared,  and  while  art  confti- 
tuted  all  our  knowledge.  39 

Before  man  had  recourfe  to  agriculture  as  the  moft  Of  the  prov 
certain  means  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  our  acquaint-  p*^*  ®f 
ance  with  external  fubftances  was  principally  that  of  ^  ""^^j^ 
the  natural  htftorian ;  confiding  of  a  knowledge  of  ^g^, 
their  fitnefs  for  food,  medicine,  or  accommodation, 
their  placed  of  growth  or  habitatiooy  and  the  meana  of 
4  M  2  |>rocuriDg 


the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  Tiis  makes 
the  utmoft  caution  neceffary ;  and  it  juflifies  the  Bri- 
tifh  philofophers,  who  have  been  the  moft  iuccefsful 
>n  profecutlng  the  ftudy  of  the  intellcftual  fyftem,  for 
having,  almoft  without  exception,  reftriftcd  the  terms 
natural  laws,  natural  caufes,  natural  philofophy,  and 
fuch  hke,  to  the  material  fyftem.  With  us  pneuma- 
tology  makes  no  part  of  phyfics  And  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirin,  that  the  feiences  have  fared  betttr  by 
4hc  reftridion  of  the  terms.  In  no  country  has  the 
fpirit  of  liberal  di(cufiion  been  more  encouraged  aad 
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introduc-  procuring  them;  depending  on  their  manner  of  life  or 
^_  .  exiftence.     It  required  a  ftudicd  attention  to  thefe 

37  circumftances  to  give  rife  to  agriculture,  which  there- 
The  origin  fore  generally  made  its  appearance  after  men  had  been 
ofagricul-  in  the  praftice  of  keeping  flocks  ;  by  which  means  they 

£c"fur'Tr   ^^"^  ^"^^  ^'  ^^^'"^         ^"'^        ^^"^^  leifure  to  attend 
and  che-'^^' ^?      ohjefts  around  them,  and  in  particular  to  thofe 
miftry.       circumftanceB  of  foil  and  weather  which  affcAed  the 
growth  of  their  pafture. 

When  agriculture  and  a  rude  medicine  were  thus 
eftablifhed,  they  were  the  firft  arts  which  had  their 
foundation  in  a  /j(/iem  of  laws,  by  which  the  operations 
of  nature  were  obferved  to  be  regulated;  and  with 
thefe  arts  we  may  begin  the  general  Jludy  of  nature^ 
which  were  thus  divided  into  two  different  branches. 

The  rude  phyfician  would  be  at  firft  a  colleftor  of 
fpecifics;  but  by  degrees  he  would  obferve  refemblances 
among  the  operations  of  his  drugs,  and  would  clafs 
them  according  to  thefe  refemblances.  He  would 
thus  come  to  attend  lefs  to  the  drug  than  to  its  mode 
of  operation  ;  and  would  naturally  fpeculate  concern- 
ing the  connexion  between  the  operation  and  the 
economy  of  animal  life.  His  art  now  becomes  a  fcien- 
tific  fyftem,  connefted  by  principle  and  theory,  all 
proceeding  on  the  obfervation  of  changes  produced  by 
one  kind  of  matter  on  another,  but  all  out  of  fight. 
The  frequent  recourfe  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
medicines  would  caufe  him  to  attend  much  more  mi- 
nutely to  the  few  plants  which  he  has  occafion  to 
fludy  than  the  hufbandman  can  do  to  the  multitude  he 
is  obliged  to  rear.  The  phyfician  muft  learn  to  think, 
the  hufbandman  to  work.  An  analogy  between  the 
economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  could  hardly  fail 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  phyfician,  and  would 
make  him  a  botanift,  both  as  a  claffifier  of  plants  and 
as  a  philofopher. 

He  would  naturally  expeft  to  unite  the  fervices  of 
his  drugs  by  combining  them  in  his  recipes,  and  would 
be  furprifed  at  his  difappointments.  Curious  and  un- 
expeded  changes  would  frequently  occur  in  his  mani- 
pulations :  the  fenfible  qualities,  and  even  the  external 
appearances  of  his  fimples,  would  be  often  changed, 
and  even  inverted  by  their  mixture  ;  and  their  medi- 
cinal properties  would  frequently  vanifh  from  the  com- 
pound, and  new  ones  be  induced.  Thefe  are  curious, 
and  to  him  interefting  faCb ;  and  he  would  naturally 
be  inquifitive  after  the  principles  which  regulate  thefe 
changes.  His  fltlU  in  this  would  by  degrees  extend 
beyond  the  immediate  ufe  for  the  kriowledge;  and  the 
more  curious  fpeculatift  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
moft  extenfive  and  in.portant  fcience,  comprehending 
all  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  mixture. 

Along  with  this,  and  fpringing  trom  the  fame  fource, 
another  fcience  muft  arife,  contemplating  the  appear- 
ances of  animal  md  vegetable  life,  and  founded  on  a 
careful  obfervation  and  accurate  defcription  of  the  won- 
derful machine.  The  moft  incurious  of  men  have  in 
all  ages  been  affeded  by  the  difplays  of  wifdom  and 
contrivance  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  immediately 
engaged  in  inveftigatioa  into  the  ufcs  and  fundlions  of 
their  various  parts  and  organs.  The  phenomena  have 
been  gradually  difcriminated  and  arranged  under  the 
various  heads  of  nutrition,  concoftion,  fccretion,  ab- 
forption,  aflirnilatjon,  rejedlion,  jrrowth,  life,  decav, 
difeafe,  and  death  j  and,  in  conformity  to  the  doitrinea 
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which  have  with  greater  or  lefs  evidence  been  eftablifh*  Tntrodt 
ed  on  thefe  fubjefis,  the  adtion  of  medicines,  and  the 
whole  praftice  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  has  been  efta-  ^ 
blifhed  in  the  form  of  a  liberal  or  fcientific  art. 

The  hufbandman  in  the  mean  time  muft  labour  the  The  orij 
ground  which  lies  before  him.  He,  too,  is  greatly  "^'^^ 
intereftedin  the  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  economy, 
and  forms  fome  fyftcms  on  the  fubjeft  by  which  iie  re-chankal 
gulates  his  labours  :  but  he  fees,  thnt  whatever  is  the  powers, 
nature  of  vegetable  life,  he  muft  work  hard,  and  he 
fearches  about  for  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  di- 
minifti  his  labour.  The  properties  of  the  lever,  the 
wedge,  and  the  incHned  plane,  foon  become  familiar 
to  him  ;  and  without  being  able  to  tell  on  what  their 
ef&cacy  depends,  he  ufes  them  with  a  certain  fa^acity 
and  efFe<^.  The  ftrength  of  timber,  the  preffure  and 
force  of  water,  are  daily  feen  and  employed  by  him 
and  other  artifans  who  labour  for  their  mutual  ac- 
commodation ;  and  fome  rude  principles  on  thefe 
fubjefts  are  committed  to  memory.  Many  tools  and 
fimple  machines  are  by  this  time  famihnr ;  and  thus 
the  general  properties  of  matter,  and  the  general  laws 
of  the  aftions  of  bodies  on  each  other,  become  gra- 
dually matter  of  obfervation  and  refleftion  ;  and  the 
pradical  mechanic  will  be  frequently  improving  hi» 
tools  and  machines.  The  general  aim  is  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  by  the  fame  exertion.  The 
attempts  to  improvement  will  be  aukward,  and  fre- 
quently unfuccefsful.  When  a  man  finds,  that  by  in- 
creafing  the  length  of  his  lever  he  increafes  his  power 
of  overcoming  a  refiftance,  a  fraall  degree  of  curiofity 
18  fufficient  to  make  him  inquire  in  what  proportion 
his  advantage  increafes.  When  he  finds  that  a  do^ible 
length  gives  him  a  double  energy,  he  will  be  furprifed 
and  mortified  to  find,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  he 
has  not  performed  twice  the  quantity  of  work  :  but, 
after  much  experience,  he  will  learn  that  every  increafe 
of  energy,  by  means  of  a  machine,  is  nearly  compen- 
fated  by  an  increafe  of  time  in  the  performance  of  his 
taflc  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  great  and  leading  principles 
of  praAical  mechanics  was  inculcated  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  che  praftical  mechanic  was  broucfht 
to  fpeculate  about  motion  and  force,  and  by  gradual 
and  eafy  fteps  the  general  laws  of  fimple  motions  were 
eftablifhed.  ^ 

It  is  erident  that  thefe  fpeculations  cannot  be  car^The  orij^; 
ried  on,  nor  any  confiderable  knowledge  acquired, ot  math©, 
without  fome  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  meafurc-^^^^^'"' 
ment :  and  the  very  queftions  which  the  mechanic  ' 
wifhes  to  folve,  prefuppofe  fome  advances  in  this  art, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  refined  itfclf  into  mathema- 
tics, the  moR  perfeA  of  all  the  fciences.  Ail  tiic  phe- 
nomena  of  fenfible  motion 'afford  employment  to  the 
mathematician.    It  is  performed  in  a  double  or  triple 
time,  through  a  double  or  triple  fpace,  by  a  double  or 
triple  body,  by  the  exertion  of  a  double  or  triple  force,, 
produces  a  double  or  triple  effeft,  is  more  to  the  right 
or  to  th?  left,  upwards  or  downwards,  &c.    In  fhort, 
every  affedlion  of  motion  is  an  objed  of  mathematical 
difcuffion.    Such  a  fcience  muii  have  appeared  ere 
now  m  the  form  of  an  art,  in  confequence  of  the  mu- 
tual tranfaftions  of  men.   I'hefe  among  an  uncultivated 
people  are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  barter.    If  1  want 
corn  from  a  peafant,  and  have  nothing  to  give  for  it 
but  the  cloth  which  1  have  made,  we  muft  fall  on  fooie 

way 
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way  of  adjufting  our  terms  in  refpeft  of  the  quantity. 
We  Oiould  foon  difcover  thj^t  the  length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  of  the  box  or  bag,  were  equally  important; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  fee,  that  if  any  of  them  were 
doubled  or  tripled,  the  quantity  of  grain  would  be  fo 
too;  if  two  of  them  were  doubled,  the  gram  would 
be  quadrupled  ;  and  if  rll  the  three  were  doubled  the 
quantity  of  grain  would  be  increafed  eight  times  :  the 
fame  thing  would  be  obfetved  with  refpeft  to  my  cloth. 
By  fuch  tranUiaions  as  thefe,  a  few  of  the  properties 
of  plane  and  fcHd  numbers  and  figures  would  become 
known,  and  the  operations  of  muhiplication  and  divi- 
fion,  where  arithmetic  is  combined  with  geomttry  : 
and  daily  obfervation  fhows  us,  that  the  more  abftrufe 
properties  of  number  and  figure,  which  to  the  genera- 
lity  of  mankind  are  fo  Infignificant,  lay  hold  on  the 
fancy  of  fome  individuals  with  fuch  force,  as  to  abftrad 
them  from  every  other  intelleftual  entertainment,  and 
are  ftudied  with  a  keennefs  and  perfeverance  almoft 
unequalled  in  any  other  walk  of  fcience.    To  moft 
men  the  performance  of  a  machine  is  a  more  attraftive 
objea  than  the  properties  of  a  figure,  and  the  property 
of  a  figure  more  entertaining  than  that  of  a  number  ; 
but  the  faft  feems  to  have  been  otherwife.  Before 
Pythasroras  had  invented  the  theorem  that  bears  his 
name  (fee  Philosophy,  n°  i5.anduote  h.),  and  which 
is  among  the  firft  elements  of  geometry,  he  had  re- 
formed  the  Grecian  niufic  by  the  addition  of  a  note  to 
their  fcale,  and  this  addition  proceeds  on  a  very  re- 
fined fpeculation  on  the  properties  of  numbers ;  fo  that 
among  the  Greeks  arithmetic  mull,  have  made  conh- 
derable  progrefs,  while  geometry  was  yet  in  its  cradle.: 
and  we  know  to  what  aftonilhing  length  they  profecu- 
ted  the  fcience  of  pure  geometry,  while  their  know- 
kdo-e  of  mechanical  principles  was  almoft  nothing.  Al- 
fo  the  Arabs  hardly  made  any  addition  to  the  geome- 
try of  the  Greeks,  if  they  did  not  rather  almoft  com- 
pletely  forget  it ;  whilft  they  improved  their  arithme- 
tic  into  algebra,  the  moft  refined  and  ahftraaed  branch 
of  human  knowledge.    There  is  fuch  a  diftance,  in 
point  of  fimplicity,  between  pure  mathematics  and  the 
moft  elementary  mechanics,  that  the  former  continued 
to  make  rapid  fteps  to  improvement  in  more  modern 
times,  while  the  latter  languiftled  in  iu  infancy,  and 
hardly  deferved  the  name  of  fcience  till  very  lately, 
when  the  great  demand  for  it,  by  the  increafe  and  im- 
provement in  mnnutaftares,  both  interefted  many  m 
the  ftudy,  and  facilitated  its  progrefs,  by  the  multitude 
of  machines  which  were  contriving  on  all  hands  by 
the  manufaaurers  and  artifins  :  and  even  at  prtfent  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  to  them  that  we  are 
indebted  for  almoft  every  new  invention  in  mechanics, 
and  chat  the  fpeculatift  feldom  has  done  mote  than  im- 
prove the  invention,  by  exhibiting  its  principles  and 
thus  enabling  the  artift  to  correa  its  im;:erfeaions  ; 
and  now  fcience  and  art  go  hand  in  hand,  matually 
giving  and  receivin^^  affiftance.    The  demand's  ot  the 
navigator  for  rrathen'atical  and"  aftronomu-jl  know- 
ledge have  dignified  thefe  fcience s  ;  and  they  are  no 
longer  the  means  of  elegant  amuftment  alone  hut  me- 
rit  the  munificence  of  princes,  who  have  ereaed  oh- 
fervatories,  and  furniftied  voyages  of  difcovery,  where 
the  mathematical  fciences  art  at  the  feme  time  che- 
rifhed  and  applied  to  the  moil  Important  purpofes. 
Thh  ftiort  iketch  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
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hiftory  ofphyftcal  fciences  wiU  not,  we  hope,  be  thought 
impropcr  or  unprofitable.  It  tends  to  confirm  an  af-  ^,  ^  '  ,» 
fertion  often  alluded  to,  that  the  profecution  of  the 
ftudy  of  nature  will  be  more  fuccefsful,  if  we  imitate 
her  mode  of  proceeding,  and  divide  the  labour.  It 
will  be  ftill  further  confirmed  by  attending  to  the  fci- 
enrific  difference  of  the  phenomena,  which  marks  out 
a  different  mode  of  proceedinp,  and  a  difference  in  the 
knowledge  which  we  fhall  ultimately  acquire,  after  our 
moft  fuccefsful  refearches. 

In  both  claffes  of  phenomena  already  diftmguiftiedTh^  con- 
(n°6.)  we  muft  grant,   that  the  principle  which  con  ^'j^;^^^!^  ^ 
ncas  the  pairs  of  concomitant  events,  rendering  the^„j^gQmi. 
one  the  infeparable  companion  of  the  other,  is  totally  tant  events- 
unknown  to  us,  becaufc  it  is  not  the  immediate  objea  is^totaHj^^ 
of  our  perception.  r     u  4* 

But  in  the  phenomena  of  the  firfl:  clafs,  we  fee  the  the/firflr 
Immediate  e%trt\on  of  this  principle,  whatever  it  may  be;  clafs  how- 
we  can  obferve  the  exertion  with  accuracy;  we  can ever,_t^he 
determine  its  kind  and  degree,  which  are  the  figns  and 
meafurcs  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  unperceiyed  ^jpjg 
caufe.    This  exertion,  being  always  fome  modification  be  accu- 
of  motion,  allows  us  to  call  in  the  aid  of  mathematicalytely  ob--^ 
knowledge,  and  thus  to  afcertain  with  the  precifion  » 
peculiar  to  that  fcience  the  energy  of  the  caufe,  judge- 
tng  of  the  tendency  and  quantity  by  the  tendency 
and  the  quantity  of  the  obferved  effea.  4»  . 

But  in  the  fecond  clafs  of  phenomena  the  cafe  is  But  not 
very  different.  In  the  operations  of  chemiftry,  for  in  -*"^  leconas. 
ftancc;  the  immediate  exertion  of  the  caufe  is  not  per- 
ceived :  all  that  we  obferve  is  the  affemblage  of  parti- 
cles which  obtains  before  mixture,  and  that  whicb 
takes  place  when  it  is  completed,  and  which  we  con- 
fider  as  its  refult.  The  procedure  of  nature  in  produ- 
cing the  change  is  unfeen  and  unknown.  The  fteps 
are  hid  from  our  obfervation.  We  are  not  only  igna* 
rant  of  the  caufe  which  determines  one  particle  of  our 
food  to  become  a  part  of  our  body  while  others  are  re- 
jeaed,  but  we  do  not  fee  the  operation.  _  We  are  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  caufe  which  determines  a  particle 
of  vitriolic  acid  to  quit  the  foff.l  alkali  with  wh:ch  it  is 
united  in  Glauber  fait,  and  to  attach  itfelf  to  a  particle 
of  magnefia  aheady  united  with  the  muriatic  acidj 
which  alfo  quits  it  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  but  we  do 
not  fee  the  operation.  The  particles  and  their  motions 
are  not  the  objeas  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  all  that  we  fee 
is  the  Epfom  fait  and  common  falc  feparated  from  the 
water  in  which  we  had  formerly  difiblved  the  fal  mira- 
bile  and  the  muriated  magnefia.  The  motions,  which 
are  the  immediate  effeas  of  the  changing  caufes,  and 
therefore  their  only  indications,  charaaerijlics,  and  mea^- 
fures,  fitted  to  Ihow  their  nature,  are  hid  from  our. 
view.  43 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  thefe  phenomena  mulf  And  therc*- 
be  lefs  perfea  than  that  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ^oi'-[|J'^^,J„^e_ 
merclaf?;  and  we  muft  here  content  ourfelves  with  thcj'^  <>f  the' 
difcovery  of  more  remote  relations  and  remote  canfes.f^co.id  clafir^ 
and  with  our  ignorance  of  the  very  powers  of  natureare  lef<  un* 
by  which  thefe  changes  are  brought  about,  and  which 
are  cognofcible  only  by  their  immediate  effeas,  vi%; 
the  motions  which  they  produce  unfeen.    The  know- 
ledge  which  we  do  really  acquire  is  fomewhat  firailar 
to  what  the  mechanical  philofopher  has  acquired  when 
he  has  difcovered,  by  many  experiments  and  inveftiga* 
tions,  that  magnets  attrad  each  other  by  their  diffi- 
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mllar  poles,  and  repel  each  other  by  their  fimilar  poles, 
and  do  not  aft  at  all  on  any  bodies  but  loadftones  and 
iron.  Here  we  leave  undifcovered  all  that  I'g  raoft  cu- 
nous  m  the  phenomenon,  -vix.  how  thcfe  attraaions 
and  repulfions  are  produced  ;  and  even  here  the  mag. 
netical  philofopher  has  the  advantage  of  feeing  the  a- 
gcnta  and  the  operation. 
fomcT.hUo..u^"'  philofophers  attending  to  this  circumftancc, 
fojlhefs  '^^^^  '^'^f".  the  changes  are  produced  by 

have  at-  wotiona,  or  confift  in  motions,  however  unperccivcd 
tempted  thefe  may  be,  have  concluded,  that  the  laws  according 
Ihem^bJ"  '°  "^'^  y^^^'      producing  thefe  changes 

«  m  Djr    „e  ^^e  laws  which  regulate  her  operations  in 

the  fenfiblc  aaions  of  bodies,  or  are  included  in  them; 
and  that  the  motions,  though  unfeen,  and  the  moving 
forces,  are  perfedly  fimiUr.  They  have  therefore  em- 
ployed fimilar  modes  of  inveftlgation,  applying  the  laws 
of  impulfe,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  mathematical  know- 
•ledge. 

Of  this  we  have  many  examples  in  the  writings  of 
DrFreind,  Keil,  Bernoulli,  Helfham,  Boerhaave,  Hart- 
ley, and  others,  who  have  delivered  theories  of  fermenta- 
tion,folution.precipltation,cryftallization,  nutrition,  fe- 
cretion,  mufcular  aftion,  nay  even  of  fenfation  andintel- 
Hgence,  founded,  as  they  think,  on  the  laws  of  motion, 
*»nd  illuftrated  and  fupported  by  mathematical  reafon- 
ing.  Lord  Bacon  bimfelf,  that  careful  and  fagacious 
diltinguiJher  of  intellcftual  operations,  has  gone  into 
the  fame  track  in  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  fire  and  combuftion  :  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
made  feveral  attempts  of  the  fame  kind,  although  with 
peculiarities  which  always  charaderife  his  difculTions, 
»nd  make  them  very  different  from  thofe  of  an  inferior 
clafs. 

But  the  fiiccefs  of  thefe  philofophcrs  has  hitherto 
been  very  difcouraging :  indeed  they  had  no  title  to 
expea  any  ;  for  their  whole  trains  of  reafoning  have 
proceeded  on  analogies  which  were  not  obferved,  but 
affumed  or  fuppofed  without  any  authority.  There  is 
not  that  fimilarity  in  the  phenomenon,  or  in  the  vifiblc 
cfFea,  which  is  abfolutely  necclFary  for  a  fuccefsful  rea- 
foning by  analogy.  We  do  not  obferve  any  local  mo- 
tion, any  change  of  place,  which  alone  enables  us  to 
reafon  mathematically  on  the  ful  jeft.  And  to  make  the 
cafe  defperate,  this  ill-founded  anology  has  been  mixed 
with  hypothefes  completely  gratuitous.  Certain  forms 
have  been  affigned  to  the  particles,  and  certain  modes 
•of  aaion  have  been  laid  down  for  them,  for  whofe  rea- 
lity we  have  not  the  leaft  argument  or  indication  :  and 
to  complete  the  matter,  thefe  fancied  forms  and  laws  of 
aaion  have  been  fuch  as  are  either  felf  contradidory 
and  inconfiftcnt,  or  they  have  been  fuch  as,  if  allowed 
to  aft  in  a  way  analogous  to  what  wc  obferve  in  the 
fenfiblc  motions  of  bodies,  would  produce  effeas  totally 
different  from  thofe  which  are  obferved.  Thefe  ato- 
mical  theories,  as  they  are  called,  tranfgrefs  every  rule 
of  philofophical  difcuffion,  and  even  the  bcft  of  them 
are  little  better  than  trifling  amufements.  By  far  the 
greateft  part  of  them  only  ferve  to  raife  a  fmile  of  pity 
-and  contempt  in  every  perfon  at  all  acquainted  with 
mechanical  philofophy.  Whenever  we  fee  an  author 
attempting  to  explain  thefe  hidden  operations  of  nature 
by  invlfible  fluids,  by  aethers,  by  collifions,  and  vibra- 
tioae,  and  particuUrlj  if  we  iec  him  introducinf  ma- 
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thematical  reafonings  Into  fuch  explaftatioiiB— the  beft  tntrnduc 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  (hut  the  book,  and  take  to  fomc 

other  fubjea.    That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  fpeak  '  

prciumptuoufly  on  this  occafion,  wc  only  beg  leave  to 
remmd  our  readers,  that  the  united  knowledge  of  the 
moft  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  any  thing  more  thao  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  folutioo  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies ; 
that  18,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  motions  of 
three  particles  of  matter  aaing  on  each  other  in  the 
fimplett  of  all  poffil)le  manners,  mx.  by  forces  varying 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diaancea  inverfely  :  and  the  v£ 
brattons  of  elaftic  bodies,  of  any  but  the  very  fimpleft 
poffibic  forms,  are  to  this  day  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
veftlgation. What  then  fliould  be  our  expeaations  in 
cafes  where  miUions  of  particles  arc  aamg  at  once, 
of  forms  unobferved,  and  with  forces  unknown,  and 
where  the  objca  is  not  a  determination  of  an  average 
refult  of  many,  where  the  prccifc  ftate  of  an  individual 
particle  need  not  be  known,  but  where  it  is  this  very 
precife  ftate  of  each  fingle  particle  that  we  want  to 
ftakr?  uncertainty  and  mi- 

Notwithftanding  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances,  Thetdv 
we  muft  obferve  that  this  kind  of  inquiry  has  greatly  tage  £ 
improved  of  late  years,  along  with  the  improvement  ^ved  in 
and  extenfion  of  mathematical  philofophy,  and  fince  "'^^^ 
philofophers  have  given  over  their  incelTant  attempts  to  T^TZ 
explain  every  thing  by  impulfe  ;  and  we  need  not  de- 1  wTlc; 
Ipair  of  making  ftiU  farther  advances,  if  we  will  con-  piulofopl 
tent  ourfelves  with  going  no  farther  than  Newton  has 
done  m  his  explanation  of  the  planetary  motions.  He 
haft  immortalized  his  own  name,  and  has  added  im- 
roenfely  to  our  ftock  of  ufeful  knowledge :  yet  he  has 
flopped  fliort  at  the  difcovery  of  the  fad  of  univerfal 
gravitation  ;  and  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
or  account  for  this  faa  have  only  expofed  themfelves 
to  pity.  We  may  perhaps  be  one  day  able  to  demon- 
Itrate  from  the  phenomena  that  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter  have  certain  mutual  tendencies  to  or  from  each 
other,  exerted  according  to  fixed  or  invaried  rules ; 
and  from  thefe  tendencies  we  may  be  able  to  explain 
many  other  phenomena,  and  predia  the  confequcnces, 
with  as  much  certainty  and  evidence  as  an  aftronomer 
calculates  a  future  eclipfe.  This  would  be  a  great  ac 
quifition,  and  perhaps  more  is  impoflihle;  and  the  road 
to  this  has  been  hinted  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has 
exprelfed  his  fufpicion,  that  as  the  great  movements  of 
the  folar  fyttem  are  regulated  by  univerfal  gravitation, 
fo  the  mutual  aaions  of  the  particles  of  matter  arc 
produced  and  regulated  by  tendencies  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
equally  but  not  more  inexplicable,  and  of  which  the 
laws  ?»f  aaion  are  to  be  difcovered  by  as  careful  an  at- 
tention to  the  phenomena,  and  by  the  fame  patient 
thinking,  which  he  has  employed  on  the  planetary  mo- 
tions.  And  a  beautiful  introduftion  to  this  new  and 
almoft  unbounded  field  of  enquiry  has  been  given  us 
by  the  celebrated  Abbe  Bofcovich,  in  bis  Theory  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  where  hehaafliown  how  fuchinu. 
tual  tendencies,  fimilar  in  every  ultimate  particle  of 
matter,  and  modified  by  conditions  that  are  highly 
probable,  nay  almoft  demonftrable,  will  not  only  pro- 
duce the  fenfiblc  forme  of  folidity,  hardncfs,  elafticity, 
duftikty,  fluidity,  and  vapoury  under  aif  inconceivable 
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itroduc.  vamty  of  fubordinate  appearancei,  and  the  obferved 
tion.     lawa  of  fcnfible  motion,  but  will  go  far  to  explain  the 
■"v*^  phenomena  of  fufion,  congelation^  folution,  cryftalliza- 
r  ^      tion,  &c.  &c.  &c  both  in  cheraiftry  and  phyfiology. 
We  earneftly  recommend  this  work,  to  the  perMfal  of 
all  who  wlih  to  obtain  a  diftinft  notion  of  the  inter- 
nal conftitution  of  natural  bodies,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  uniting  forces  produce  their  ultimate  and 
fenfihle  effeds.    Any  pcrfon,  poffeffed  of  a  moderate 
fliare  of  mathematical  knowledge,  will  be  convinced 
that  the  procefs  of  nature  is  not  very  different  from 
what  he  defcribes  ;  and  that  much  of  what  we  obferve 
muft  happen  as  he  fays,  even  although  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  are  not  inextended  mathematical  points, 
accompanied  with  attrafting  and  repelling  forces. 
n  igno-      But  we  have  many  fteps  to  make  before  we  begin 
mce  ftill  fhis  ftudy  :  Nature  opens  to  us  an  immenfe  volume ; 
feat,  and  doubt  not  that  our  pofterity  will  long  find  em- 

le£cafcPloy«n«n'^  in  the  perufal,  even  though  advancing  with 
J  know-  the  eagernfcfs  and  fuccefs  of  the  laft  century.  We 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  threlhold  in  many  p  irts  of 
this  refearch  :  In  many  parts  of  cbemiilry,  for  in- 
fbance,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain  with  refped  to  the  phe- 
nomena themfelves,  which  sre  to  be  the  fubjeds  of  this 
difcuflion.  The  compofition  of  bodies  muft  be  fully 
underfi-ood  before  we  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  forces 
which  unite  their  particles,  or  fpeculate  out  their 
modes  of  adion.  As  long  as  water  was  confi  lered  as 
an  element,  we  were  ignorant  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
its  particles ;  we  are  perhaps  fttli  ignorant  of  this  ;  hut 
wc  now  know  that  they  are  extremely  different  frora 
what  we  formerly  fuppofcd  them  to  be.  It  is  but  in 
a  very  few,  if  in  any,  cafes  of  chemical  combinntion, 
that  we  even  know  what  are  the  ina;re '.ients :  till  we 
know  this,  it  is  too  foon  to  fpecnlate  about  their  mode 
of  union.  Our  ignorance  in  the  real  events  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  economy  is  ftill  greater.  Our  firft 
tafk  therefore  is  to  proceed,  as  we  are  now  doing,  in 
the  accurate  examination  and  claffificatiou  of  the  p' ft- 
nomena  themfelves;  and,  without  attempting  tabrmg 
them  within  the  pale  of  rrathematic  al  philofophy,  by 
attempting  what  are  called  mechanical  explanations,  let 
us  give  up  the  confuleration  of  thtrft-  hidden  operations, 
and  augment  to  the  utmott  our  lift  of  fecondary  hw8 
of  vifihit  but  remote  connexions.  All  the  mtcaanical 
fpeculations  of  the  honour  ible  Robert  Boylt  about  the 
fenfihU  qualities  of  thiniTS  nre  now  forgotten;  but  his 
chemical  experiments  preferve  r.ll  their  value,  and  sre 
frequently  referred  to.  The  fame  may  be  faii  of  the 
fagacioub  Dr  Halea,  whofe  fanciful  notions  ot  internal 
conflias,  and  coIHfions,  and  vibrations,  derogate  no- 
thing from  the  value  of  the  curious  fa£t»  which  he 
has  efl;ablilhed  both  in  the  animal  aad  vrgetable  eco- 
nomy. 

This  diftinXion  In  the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  and 
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Natural  philofophy  and  chemlftry  have  gtherally  'n*'!'^  «c. 
been  made  particular  inftitutions  in  our  feminaries  of  ^ 
learning,  but  phyfiology  has  more  commonly  been 
taught  in  conjunftion  with  anatomy,  medicine,  and  bo- 
tany. 

The  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafo  have  been  ufually 
called  MECHAMicAi,,  in  order  to  diftinguifK them  fionj 
thofe  obferved  in  the  operations  of  chemiflry,  and  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy  ;  and  the  cxpl  ma- 
tions  which  have  been  attempted  of  fome  of  the  laft, 
by  applying  the  laws  obferved  in  the  phenonena  of 
the  firft  clafs,  have  been  called  mechanic  il  explanations. 

As  this  fir  '  clafs  is  evidently  but  a  part  of  gene- 
ral phyfici,  there  is  fome  impropriety  in  giving  the 
name  natural  philofophy  to  a  courfc  of  doftrincs  which 
is  confined  to  thefe  alone  Indeed  at  the  firft  inftitu- 
tion  of  univerfities,  the  leftures  given  in  the  Schola- 
Phxjica  were  much  more  extenfive,  comprehending  al- 
moft  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  ;  but  aa 
all  arts  and  fciences  have  improved  moft  where  the  la- 
bour has  been  moft  divided,  it  was  found  more  condu- 
cive to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  that  feparatc 
inftitutions  fliould  be  founded  for  the  ftudies  of  natu- 
ral biftory,  chemiftry,  phyfiology,  &c.  ;  and  thus  the 
phenomena,  purely  mechanical,  and  a  few  others  in 
marnetifm,  eleftricity,  and  optics,  which  either  were 
fufreptible  of  mathematical  treatment,  or  had  littld 
connexion  with  the  ftudies  of  chemiftry  and  phyfio- 
logy, were  left  to  the  care  of  the  profeflbr  of  natural 
phiiofophy. 

As  the  terms  c/^mj^'ji'  and  phyjtology  have  been  ap- 
plied to  two  very  important  branches  of  general  phy- 
fi.s,  we  think,  that  a  more  fpecific  or  charafteriftic. 
name  might  be  appropriated  to  the  other,  and  that 
it  might  very  properly  be  termed  mechamjcal  bhilo- 

SO^HV. 

It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
.  diftlndive  means  of  profecuting  thefe  'ludies  with  fuc* 
cefs,,  and  to  pmnt  out  fome  of  the  advantages  which< 
may  reafonably  be  expcAcd  from  a  careful  profecution 
of  them  :  and  as  the  fccond*  branch  has  been  fully 
treated  under  the  feveral  articles  of  Chemistry,  Phy- 
siology, ice.  we  fiiall  confine  ourfelves  to  what  i&  ufu* 
ally  called  natural  wiilosop^y. 


fXTie  ji:  rti- 


CTilar  divi  xKxt  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  which 
1  w  '^i  acquired,  and  the  means  which  are  to  be  em- 

"^Snct  in  ployed  for  the  fupcefpful  profecution  of  thefe  two 
branches  of  general  phyfics,  has  occafioned  a  ftill  far- 
ther reftriftion  (at  leaft  in  Britain)  of  the  term  na- 
TURAL  PHiuosnpHY.  It  13  prticularly  applied  to  the 
fludy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  rlafs,  while  thofe 
of  the  fecond  have  proiuccd  the  fcicnccs  ©f  CHtMis- 

TXV  and  f  KY;.I0L06Y. 
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Mechanical  Philosophy-  mayv  in  conformity  with  Mechaniiia^ 
the  forec'oing  obfervations,  be  defitoed,  "  the  ftudy  of  philof  >phf 
the  fcnfible  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  uoiverfe,  and^^^"5^»» 
of  their  aflions  producing  fenf&le  motions,  with  the  principle* 
view  to  difcover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fttbordinate  esplabe^. 
piienomena,  and  to  improve  art<" 

The  principle  upon  which  all  philofophical  difcuf* 
fion  proceeds  is,  that  every  change  ntihich  we  ohferve  in 
the  condition  of  things  Is  confidered  by  ut  as  an  effeBt  indi- 
cating the  agency,  .charaSerifing  tbekindf  and  meafuring  the 
degree,  of  its  cau  fe. 

In  the  language  of  mechanical  philofophy,  the  caufe 
of  any  change  of  motion  ia  called  a  ntoving  or  change- 
ing  FORCE. 

The  difqtiifitions  of  natural  philofophy  muft  there- 
fore begin  with  the  confideration  of  motion,  carefully, 
noticing  every  afftftion  or  quality  of  it,  fo  as  to  eftsk* 
blifti  iTiarks  and  meafures  of  every  change  of  which  it 
ie  fufceplible  J  for  thcfc  arc  the  only  marks  and  raea- 
4^  furee. 
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iSv  f°"*  changing  forcei.  Thli  hdng  done,  !t  on  • 
*y  remsiDB  to  apply  them  to  the.  motions  which  we 

■  ^0  obferve  in  the  univcrfe.  ^ 
1  he  laws  From  the  general  principle  of  pbilofophical  difcuf- 
^ndThd"         already  mentioned,  there  flow  diredly  two  axi- 

application.  t  j        /•  • 

1.  Averji  body  perfeveres  m  a  Jlate  of  reft  or  of  uniform 
reailineal  motion  ^  unlefs  affeSed  by  fome  moving  force. 

2.  Every  change  of  motion  u  in  the  dlrca'wn  and  in  the 
■degree  of  the  force  imprtffed. 

Thefe  are  ufually  c;iiled  the  laws  MoxroN,  They 
are  more  properly  laws  of  human  judgment,  with  re- 
fped  to  motion.  Pc;rhaps  they  are  neceffary  truths, 
unlefs  it  be  alleged  that  the  general  principle,  of  which 
they  are  neceffary  confequences,  is  itfelf  a  contingent 
though  univerfal  truth. 

By  thefe  two  axioms,  applied  in  ahflraEio  to  every 
•variety  of  motion,  we  eftablifh  a  fyflem  of  general 
doctrines  concerning  motions,  according  as  they  are 
hmple  or  compounded,  accelerated,  retarded,  rec- 
tilineali  curvilineal,  in  finale  bodies,  or  in  fyflems 
of  connefted  bodies ;  and  we  obtain  corrcfponding 
charafteriftics  and  meafures  of  accelerating  or  retard- 
ing forces,  centripetal  or  centrifugal,  Ihnple  or  com- 
pound. 

We  have  an  illuftrious  example  of  this  abftrad  fy- 
ftem  of  motion  and  moving  forces  in  the  firfk.book  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Mathemati'  al  Principles  of  Natu- 
ral Philofophy.  Euler's  Mechanica  Jive  Scienlia  Mo- 
tus,  Herman's  Phoronomia  five  de  Firibus  Corporum, 
and  D'AIembert's  Traite  de  Dynamiquey  are  alfo  ex- 
cellent works  of  the  fame  -kind.  In  this  abftraft 
fyftem  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  cafual  diiierences  of 
moving  forces,  or  the  fources  from  which  they  arife. 
It  is  enough  to  chara6terifea  double  accelerating  force, 
for  inftance,  that  it  produces  a  double  acceleration. 
It  may  be  a  weight,  a  ftream  of  water,  the  prcfTure  of 
a  man  ;  an  1  the  force,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  double, 
may  be  the  attraction  of  a  magnet,  a  current  of  air,  or 
the  aClion  of  a  fpring. 

Having  eftablifhed  thefe  general  doftrines,  the  phi- 
lofopher  now  applies  them  to  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  univerfe,  in  order  to  difcover  the  nature  of  the 
forces  which  really  exift,  and  the  laws  by  which 
their  operations  are  regulated,  and  to  explain  inte- 
refting  but  fubordinate  phenomena.  This  is  the 
chief  bufuiefs  of  the  mechanical  philofopher;  and  it 
may  with  fome  propriety  be  called  the  mechanical  hiftory 
of  nature. 

Ofthe  ar-  Some  method  muft  be  followed  in  this  hiftory  of 
rangement  mechanical  nature.  The  phenomena  muft  be  claffed 
by  means  of  their  refemblances,  which  infer  a  refem- 
blance  in  their  caufes,  and  thefe  clalfes  muft  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  fome  principle.  We  have  feen 
no  method  which  appears  to  us  leis  exceptionable  than 
the  following. 

The  principle  of  arrangement  is  the  generality  of 
the  phenomena  ;  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  this 


«f  the  me 
chanical 
phenome- 
iia  «f  the 
UQiverfe. 

The  gene 

rality  of  ^  11/   i  

^^J^^^^"*!!"^  principle,  arifes  from  the  probability  which  it  gives  us 
principle  ^^^^  readily  difcovering  the  molt  general  aAuating 
«f  arrange-  forces,  whofe  agency  is  implicated  in  all  other  pheno- 
«ient.  mena  of  lefs  extent ;  and  therefore  /hould  be  previoufly 
difcuffed,  that  we  may  deteft  the  difctiminating  cir- 
cumftances  which  ferve  to  charaderife  the  fubordinate 
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phenomena,  end  are  thus  the  marks  of  the  diftlngui'flv 

ing  and  inferior  natural  powers.  Pluiui 
The  moft  general  of  all  phenomena  is  the  curvilineal  ? 
motion  of  hodies  in  free  fpace  ;  it  is  obferved  through  The  la 
the  whole  extent  of  the  folar  fyftem.  motior 

The  mechanical  hiftory  of  nature  begins  therefore 
with  aftronomy.    Here,  from  the  general  phenomena 

the  planetary  motions,  is  evinced  thc/a^  of  the  mu- nonieil 
tual  defitclion  of  every  body  towards  every  other  body, 
and  this  in  the  invcrfe  proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the 
diftance,  ?.nd  the  diied  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
matter.  This  is  the  faft  of  u-mversal  gravitation^ 
indicating  the  agency,  and  meafuring  the  intenfity,  of 
the  univerfal  force  of  mutual  gravity. 

Having  eftablifned  this  as  an  univerfal  hSi,  the  na- 
tural philofopher  proceeds  to  point  out  all  the  particu- 
lar facts  which  are  comprehended  under  it,  and  whofe 
peculiarities  charaftcrife  the  different  movements  of  the 
folar  fyftem.  That  is,  in  the  language  u  philofophy, 
he  gives  a  theory  or  explanation  of  the'fubordinate  phe- 
nomena ;  the  elliptical  motions  of  the  planets  and  co- 
mets,  their  mutual  difturbances  ;  the  lunar  irregulari- 
ties ;  the  oblate  figure  of  the  planets  ;  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis^  the  precifion  of  the  equinoxes  ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  ti  les  and  trade  winds  :  and  he 
concludes  with  the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of 
bodies  projefted  on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  and  the 
motion  of  pendulums.  . 

As  he  goes  along,  betakes  notice  of  the  applica- The  api 
tions  which  may  be  made  to  the  arts  of  life  of  the'='''^^°"  " 
various  doftrines  which  arc  fucccffrvely  eftablifhed 
fuch  as  chronology,  aftronomical  calculation,  dialling, anTof 
navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  meafuring  of  time.  life. 

If  a  fqaare  parcel  of  fand  be  lying  on  the  table,  and  55 
the  finger  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it  to  pufli  it  along  ^/'^ 
the  table,_  that  part  is  removed  where  you  will,  but  thcti,^^^'"' 
reft;  remains  in  its  place  ;  but  if  it  is  a  piece  of  fand- 
ftone  of  the  fame  materials  and  fhape,  and  the  finger 
is  applied  as  before,  the  whole  is  moved ;  the  other 
parts  accompany  the  part  impelled  by  the  finger  in  all 
its  motions. 

From  the  moon's  accompanying  the  e^rth  in  all  its  And  of  ^ 
motions  round  the  fun,  we  infer  a  moving  force  which 
connefts  the  moon  and  earth.  In  like  manner,  we 
muft  conclude  that  a  moving  force  conncfts  the  par- 
ticles of  the  ftone ;  for  we  give  the  name  force  to  every 
thing  which  produces  motion  :  We  call  it  the  force 
of  cohesion;  a  term  which,  like  gravitation,  expreffca 
merely  a  fad. 

This  feems  to  be  the  next  phenomenon  of  the  uni- 
verfe in  point  of  extent. 

Haying,  from  the  general  phenomenon,  eftablifhed  MoUoi. 
the  exiftenceof  this  force,  the  philofopher  proceeds  toinveftiga 
afcertain  the  laws  by  which  its  exertions  are  regulated  {^'"'gthe 
which  is  the  afcertaining  its  diftinftive  nature  and  pro-!^"^*  '^^^ 
perties.    This  he  does  in  the  fame  way  that  he  afcer- 
tained  the  nature  of  planetary  gravitation,  viz.  by  ob- 
ferving  more  particularly  the  various  phenomena. 

Here  is  opened  a  moft  extenfive  and  varied  field  of 
obferyation,  in  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
very  little  regular  and  marked  progrefs  has  been  made. 
The  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  confequent  va- 
riety in  the  nature  of  the  connefting  forces,  appear 
as  yet  inconceivably  great  j  and  there  feems  little  pro- 

babilitf 
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anical  bablllty  of  our  being  able  to  detcA  in  them  all  any 
'^P'^y-  famenefs,  combined  with  the  other  diftinguiftiing  cir- 
cumftances,  as  we  have  done  in  the  cafe  of  gravity. 
Vet  we  {hould  not  defpair.  Bofcovich  has  fliown,  in 
the  mod  unexceptionable  manner,  that  although  we 
fhall  fuppofe  that  every  atom  of  matter  13  endued 
with  a  perfeAly  fimilar  force,  afting  in  a  certain  de- 
termined ratio  of  the  fmall  and  imperceptible  diftances 
at  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  arranged  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  each  other,  the  external  or  fenfible  appearances 
may,  and  muft,  have  all  that  variety  which  we  obferve. 
He  alfo  (hows  very  diftin£tly  how,  from  thfe  operation 
of  this  force,  muft  arlfe  fome  of  the  moft  general  and 
important  phenomena  which  chara6lerife  the  different 
forms  of  tangible  bodies. 

We  obferve  the  chief  varieties  of  the  aftion  of  this 
CORPUSCULAR  forcc  on  the  bodies  which  we  denomi- 
nate hard,foft,fotid,Jlutd^  vaporous ^  brittle,  duSiky  elajl'tc. 
We  fee  inftances  where  the  parts  of  bodies  avoid  each 
other,  and  require  external  force  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther, or  at  certain  fmall  diftances  from  each  other. 
This  is  familiar  In  air,  vapours,  and  all  compreflible 
and  elaftic  bodies. 

This  is  evidently  a  moft  curious  and  interefting  fub- 
jeA  of  inveftigation.  On  the  nature  and  adlion  of 
thefe  corpufcular  forces  depends  the  ftrength  or  firm- 
nefs  of  folids,  their  elafticity,  their  power  of  commu- 
nicating motion,  the  preffure,  and  motion,  and  impulfe 
of  fluids;  nay,  on  the  fame  adtions  depend  all  the  che- 
mical and  phyfiological  phenomtna  of  expanfion,  fu- 
fion,  congelation,  vaporifation,  condenfation,  folution, 
precipitation,  abforption,  fecretion,  fermentation,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  concoAIon  and  aflimilation. 

Out  of  this  immenfe  ftore  of  phenomena,  this  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  employment  for  our  powers  of  invef- 
tigation, the  natural  philofopher  feledts  thofc  which 
lead  direiftly  to  the  produdion  or  modification  of  fen- 
fible motion. 

He  will  therefore  confider, 

I.  The  communication  of  motion  among  detached 
ion  of  and  free  bodies,  eftablifliing  the  laws  of  impulfe  or  col- 
ion  by  lifion.  This  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  elemen- 
ulfehasjgyy.  doftrine  of  mechanical  philofophy,  and  as  the 
fght  the'"°^  familiar  faft  obferved  in  the  material  world  ;  and 
k  fami.  in  all  ages  philofophers  have  been  anxious  to  reduce  all 
fa<5t  in  aftions  of  bodies  on  each  other  to  impulfe,  and  have 
never  thought  a  phenomenon  completely  explained  or 
accounted  for  till  it  has  been  fliown  to  be  a  cafe  of 
impulfe.    This  it  is  which  has  given  rife  to  the  hy- 
pothefes  of  vortices,  ethers,  magnetic  and  eleftric  fluids, 
animal  fpirits,  and  a  multitucle  of  fancied  intermediums 
between  the  fenfible  mafles  of  matter,  which  are  faid 
in  common  language  to  aft  on  each  other.    A  heavy 
body  is  fuppofcd  to  fall,  becaufe  it  is  impelled  by  a 
ftream  of  an  invifible  fluid  moving  according  to  cer- 
tain conditions  fuited  to  the  cafe.    The  filings  of  iron 
are  fuppofed  to  be  arranged  round  a  magnet,  by  means 
of  a  flream  of  magnetic  fluid  iffuing  from  one  pole,  cir- 
culating perpetually  round  the  magnet,  and  entering 
at  the  other  pole,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve 
the  flote  grafs  arranged  by  the  current  of  a  brook. 
But  the  philofopher  who  has  begun  the  mechanical 
,n  is  ftudy  of  nature  by  the  abfl:raft  doftrines  of  dynamics, 
luef-  and  made  its  firft  application  to  the  celeftial  phenome- 
na,  and  who  has  attended  carefully  to  the  many  ana- 
.    .Vol..  XIV.  Part.  IL 
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logics  between  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  and  cohe-^l'echanica/ 
fion,  will  be  at  leaft  ready  to  entertain  very  different  P^J'Jfop^y; 
notions  of  this  matter.    He  will  be  fo  far  from  think-  ' 
ing  that  the  produftion  of  motion  by  impulfe  is  the 
moft  familiar  faft  in  nature,  that  he  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  comparatively  very  rare  ;  nay,  there  are  fome 
appearances  in  the  fafts  which  are  ufually  confidered 
as  inftances  of  irapulfion,  which  will  lead  him  to  doubt, 
and  almoft  to  deny,  that  there  has  ever  been  obferved 
inftance  of  one  body  putting  another  in  motion  by  co- 
ming into  ahfolute  contaft  with  it,  and  ftriking  it ; 
and  he  will  be  difpofed  to  think  that  the  produftion 
of  motion  in  this  cafe  is  precifely  fimilar  to  what  wc 
obferve  when  wc  gently  pufh  one  floating  magnet  to- 
wards* another,  with  their  fimilar  poles  fronting  each  g^, 
other.    There  will  be  the  fame  produftion  of  motion  Motion 
in  the  one  and  diminution  of  it  in  the  other,  and  the^'^^^'^s  to  be 
fame  uniform  motion  of  the  common  centre  of  g^avi- 
ty  :  and,  in  this  cafe  of  the  magnets,  he  fees  complete-  equality  of 
ly  the  neceflity  of  a  law  of  motion,  which  is  not  an  of  adlion 
axiom,  but  is  obferved  through  the  whole  of  nature,  *5"^  •^tiz.' 
and  which  receives  no  explanation  from  any  hypothe-  ''°"* 
fis  of  an  intervening  fluid,  but  is  even  totally  inconfift- 
ent  with  them.  We  mean,  *•  that  every  aftion  of  one 
body  on  another  is  accompanied  by  an  .equal  and  op- 
pofite  aftion  of  that  other  on  the  firft."    This  is  ufu- 
ally called  the  equality  of  a£iion  and  reaSion  :  it  is  not 
intuitive,  but  it  is  univerfal ;  and  it  is  a  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  the  perfeft  firailarity  of  the  corpufcular 
forces  of  the  fame  kinds  of  matter.   This  general  faft, 
unaccountable  on  the  hypothefis  of  impelling  fluids,  is 
confidered  in  the  planetary  motions  as  the  unequivocal 
indication  of  the  famenefs  of  that  gravity  which  regu- 
lates them  all.  The  rules  of  good  reafoning  fhould  make 
us  draw  the  fame  conclufion  here,  that  the  particles 
of  tangible  matter  are  connefted  by  equal  and  mutual 
forces,  which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  all  their  fen- 
fible aftions,  and  that  thefe  forces,  like  gravitation, 
vary  with  every  change  of  diftance  and  fituation. 

The  laws  of  coUifion  and  impulfion  being  now  efta- 
blifhed,  either  as  original  fafts  or  as  confequences  of 
the  agency  of  equal  and  mutual  forces  which  conneft 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  philofopher  confiders, 

2.  The  produftion  of  motion  by  the  intervention  of  Of  motion 
folid  bodies,  where,  by  reafon  of  the  cohefion  of  mat-^^  ^et  ^'h 
ter,  fome  of  the  motions  are  neceffarily  confined  to  jhtoiy^of 
certain  determinate  paths  or  direftions.    This  is  the  machines, 
cafe  in  all  motions  round  fixed  points  or  axes,  or  along  &c. 
planes  or  curves  which  are  oblique  to  the  aftion  of  the 

forces.  6* 

This  part  of  the  ftudy  contains  the  theory  of  ma- Mecha- 
chines,  pointing  out  the  principles  on  which  their  ener-  ^'^cs. 
gy  depends,  and  confequently  furniihing  maxims  for 
their  conftruftion  and  improvement.  But  thefe  obfer- 
vations  do  not  complete  the  difcufiion  of  the  mecha- 
nlfm  of  folid  bodies  :  they  are  not  only  folid  and  inert, 
but  they  are  alfo  heavy;  therefore  the  aftion  of  gravity 
muft  be  combined  with  the  confequences  of  fohdity. 
This  will  lead  to  difcuflions  about  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  theory  and  conftruftion  of  arches  and  roofs,  the 
principles  of  ftability  and  equilibrium,  the  attitudes  of 
animals,  and  many  particulars  of  this  kind.  (jj 

3.  The  philofopher  will  now  turn  his  attention  to  The  nature 
another  form,  in  which  tangible  matter  exhibits  many^"*^  '^f^fl'- 
interefting  phenomena,  viz.  fluidity.  The  firft  tlilng^'^y  ° 
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Fh"o^)"h^'  to  be  attendee?  to  here  1*3,  IVhat  Is  that  pirticitlar  form 
,  "'Y'P  ^[of  extfience?  What  is  the  precife  phenomeuou  which 
charafterifes  fluidity?  What  is  the  defitirtion  of  a  fluid? 
This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  quellion,  and  confidcrable 
objcftions  maybe  Hated  againft  any  definition  that  has 
been  given  of  it.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  that  a  Jluid 
is  a  My  ivhofe  particles  yield  to  the  fmallejl  imprejfion ,  and 
by  fo  yielding  are  eajlly  moved  among  themfelves.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  be  fufficiently  precife  ;  what 
18  meant  by  the  fmallejl  imprejfton  ?  and  what  is  eq^/y 
moving  ?  h  there  any  precife  degree  of  impreflion  to 
which  they  do  not  yield  ;  and  do  they  oppofe  any  re- 
fiftance  to  motion  ?  And  a  ftronger  objection  may  be 
made  :  It  is  not  clear  that  a  body  fo  conftituted  will 
exhibit  all  the  appearances  which  a  body  acknowledged 
to  be  fluid  does  really  exhibit.  Euler  ofFers  fome  very 
plaufible  reafoBS  for  doubting  whether  it  will  account 
for  the  horizontal  furface,  and  the  complete  propaga- 
tion of  prelTure  through  the  fluid  in  every  direction  ; 
and  therefore  prefers  felefling  tiis  lajl  phenomenon,  the 
propagation  of  prefl'ure  quaqua-verfum,  as  the  charac- 
teriflic  of  fluidity,  becaufe  a  body  having  this  conftitution 
(on  whatever  circumftanccs  it  may  depend)  will  have 
every  other  obferved  property  of  a  fluid.  But  this 
definition  is  hardly  fimple  or  perfpicuous  enoagh  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  objeAions  againll  Newton's  more 
fimple  and  intelligible  definition  are  not  unanfwerable. 
Bofcovicli  defines  a  fluid  to  be,  a  body  ivho^e  particles 
exert  the  fame  mutual  forces  in  all  directions  ;  and  fhows, 
that  fuch  particles  muft  be  indiflFerent,  as  to  any  pofi- 
tion,  with  refpedl  to  each  other.  If  no  external  force 
z€t  on  them,  they  will  remain  in  every  pofition,  and 
will  have  no  tendency  to  arrange  themfelves  in  one  po- 
fition  rather  than  another  ;  differing  in  this  refpeft 
from  the  particles  of  folid,  or  foft,  or  vifcid  bodies  ; 
which  require  fame  force  to  change  their  refpedive 
pofitions,  and  which  recover  thefe  pofitions  again  when 
but  gently  difturbed.  He  illuftrates  this  diftinftion 
very  beautifully,  by  comparing  a  parcel  of  balls  thrown 
on  quickfilver,  and  attrafling  each  other,  with  a  par- 
cel of  magnets  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  balls  will 
ftick  together,  but  in  any  pojttion;  whereas  the  magnets 
will  always  afFeft  a  particular  arrangement. 
Ofthepref-  When  the  chara6teriftic  phenomenon  of  fluidity  has 
been  felefted,  the  philofopher  proceeds  to  combine 
,  /  fluids,  or^"'^  property  with  gravity,  andeftabhihes  the  doArmes 
^ydrofla'.  of  hydrostatics,  or  of  the  preflure  and  equilibnum  of 
heavy  fluids,  the  propagation  of  this  preffure  in  every 
dire6lion  ;  and  demonltrates  the  horizontality  of  fur- 
face  aflumed  by  all  perfeA  fluids. 

Thefe  doctrines  and  principles  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine feveral  very  interefting  circumftanccs  refpeA- 
ing  the  mutual  preffure  of  foHds  and  fluids  on  each 
other ;  the  prefTures  exerted  on  the  bottom*  and  fidee 
of  veflcls  ;  the  fuppoit  and  whole  mechanifm  of  float- 
ing bodies,  &c. 

He  then  cenfiders  how  fluids  will  move  when  their 
equihbrium  of  preflure  is  deftroyed ;  and  eftabliflies 
fei'draulics  doftrines  of  hydraulics,  containing  all  the  modi- 
'  '  fications  of  this  motion,  arifing  from  the  fonn  of  the 
veflfeis,  or  from  the  intenfity  or  direftion  of  the  pref- 
fure which  occafionsit.  And  this  fubjeft  is  completed 
by  the  confideration  of  the  refiftance  wb-ich  fluids  op- 
pofe to  the  motion  of  folid  bodies  through  them,  suid 
their  iropulfe  on  bodies  oppofed  to  their  aftion* 
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Thefe  arc  very  insportatit  matters,  being  the  fotin-  Me^l 
dations  of  many  mechanical  arts,  and  furnlfliing  us  with 
fome  of  our  moft  convenient  and  efficacious  powers  for 
impelling  machines.    They  are  alfo  of  very  difficult  The 
difcuflion,  and  are  by  no  means  completely  inveftlga-  porta 
ted  or  eftabliftied.    Much  remains  yet  to  be  done  both 
for  perfeAing  the  theories  and  for  improving  the  arta^^j^^, 
which  depenti  on  them.  '  fden 

It  is  evident,  that  on  thefe  doftrines  depend  the 
knowledge  of  the  motions  of  rivers  and  of  waves  j  the 
buoyancy,  equilibrium,  and  fl:ability  of  fhips ;  the 
motion  of  fliips  through  the  waters  ;  the  aftion  of  the 
winds  on  the  fails ;  and  the  whole  artrf  of  marine  con- 
ftfuftion  and  feamanftiip.  ^ 

There  is  another  general  f6rm  of  tangible  matter  phe 
which  exhibits  very  diflerent  phenomena,  which  are  and  < 
alfo  extremely  interefting  ;  we  mean  that  of  vapour.  ' 
A  vapour  is  a  fluid;  and  all  the  vapours  that  we 
know  ai-e  heavy  fluids :  they  are  therefore  fubjeA  to 
all  the  laws  of  preflure  and  impulfe,  which  have  been 
confilered  under  the  articles  Hydrostatics  and  Hy- 
draulics.    But  they  are  fufceptible  of  great  com- 
prcflion  by  the  adllon  of  external  forces,  and  expand 
again  when  thefe  forces  arc  removed.  In  confequence 
of  this  compreflion  and  expanfion,  the  general  pheno- 
mena  of  fluidity  receive  great  and  important  modifica- 
tions ;  and  this  clafs  of  fluids  requires  a  particular  con- 
fideration.   As  air  is  a  familiar  inftance,  this  branch 
of  mechanical  philofophy  has  been  called  pneumatics.  ^ 

Under  this  head  we  confider  the  preifure  of  the  at- The  d 
mofphere,  and  its  efl'eAs,  both  on  folid  and  fluid  bo- trine 
dies.    It  produces  the  rife  of  waters  or  other  fluids  in°'" 
pumps  and  fyphons,  and  gives  us  the  theory  of  their 
confl:ruftion ;  it  explains  many  curious  phenomena  of 
nature,  fuch  as  the  motions  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  preflure  of  the  air,  and  its 
effeft   on  the  barometer  or   weather- glafs.  Air, 
when  in  motion,  is  called  wind;  and  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  impel  bodies.   The  theory  of  its  action,  and 
of  its  refiftance  to  moving  bodies,  are  therefore  to  be 
confidcred  in  this  place. 

But  befides  their  motions  of  progreflion,  &c.  fuch  aa 
we  obferve  in  winds,  comprefllble  or  elaftic  fluids  are  fuf- 
ceptible of  what  may  be  termed  interna/ motion;  a  kind 
of  undulation,  where  the  contiguous  parts  are  thrown 
into  trenxulous  vibrations,  in  which  they  are  alternate- 
ly condenfed  and  rarefied  ;  and  thefe  undulations  are 
propagated  along  the  mafs  of  elaftic  fluid,  much  in  the 
fame  way  in  which  we  obferve  waves  to  fpread  on  the 
furface  of  water.  What  makes  this  an  interefting  fub- 
jeft  of  confideration  is,  that  thefe  undulations  are  the 
more  ordinary  caufes  of  found.  A  trembling  chord,  or 
fpring,  or  bell,  agitates  the  air  adjoining  to  it :  thefe 
agitations  are  propagated  along  the  air,  and  by  its  in- 
tervention agitate  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  mecha- 
nifm of  thefe  undulations  has  been  much  ftudied,  and 
furniflies  a  very  beautiful  theory  of  mufical  harmony. 

The  philofopher  examines  the  law  of  compre^bi/ity  Of  th 
of  air  and  other  elaftic  fluids;  and  thus  gets  the  know-  comp 
ledge  of  the  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  and  ofthe^j^'^y 
aAion  of  thofe  fluids  when  employed  to  impel  folid  flyij, 
bodies.  Gunpowder  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  its  co 
permanently  elaftic  air,  which  may  be  fet  at  liberty  by<iuen! 
inflammation.  When  this  is  done  at  the  bottom  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  it  will  impel  a  ball  along  the  barrel, 
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rticaland  difdliarge  it  from  the  miizztc,  in  the  fame  way 
P^^y-that  an  arrow  is  impelled  by  a  bow.    And  thus  ha- 
ving  difcovered  in  what  degree  this  afr  preffes  in  pro- 
portion to  its  expanfion,  we  difcovcr  its  a6tion  on  the 
ball  through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  and  the 
velocity  which  it  will  finally  communicate  to  it.  Here 
then  is  contained  a  theory  of  artillery  and  of  mines, 
cor-    Chemiftry  teaches  us,  that  moft  bodies  can  be  con- 
of  verted  by  fire  into  elaftic  fluids,  which  can  be  em- 
g"^^  ployed  to  aft  on  other  bodies  in  the  way  of  preffureor 
L      impulfe.    Thus  they  come  tinder  the  review  of  the 
i       iriechanical  philofopher ;  and  they  Have  become  inte- 
refting  by  being  emj^oyed  as  moving  forces  in  fome 
very  powerful  machines. 

Thefe  difcuflions  will  nearly  exhauft  all  the  general 
mechanical  phenomena.  There  remain  fome  which  are 
much  more  liraited,  but  furnifti  very  curious  and  im- 
portant fubjefts  of  iftveftigation. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  between  loa(!ftone3  or 
Uo}  magnets  and  iron  have  long  attrafted  attention  ;  and 
[one,  the  ufe  to  whieh  the  polarity  of  the  loadftone  has  been 
^S"^"  applied,  namely,  the  direfting  the  courfe  of  a  Ihip 
through  the  pathlefa  ocean,  has  rendered  thefe  pheno- 
mena extremely  interefting.  They  arc  fpecified  by  ihe 
term  magnetism.  Confi  jerablc  progrefs  has  been  made 
in  the  arrangement  and  generalization  of  them  ;  but 
we  have  by  no  means  been  able  hitherto  to  bring  them 
all  under  one  fimple  fa£i.  The  attention  has  been  too 
much  turned  to  the  difcovery  of  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
magnetifm  ;  whereas  we  fhould  have  rather  employed 
cur  ingenuity  in  difcovering  all  the  general  laws,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Kepler  and  Newton  did  with  re- 
fpeA  to  the  ccleftial  phenomena,  without  troubling 
themfclves  with  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  Dr  Gilbert 
of  Colchefter  was  the  firll  who  confidered  the  magne- 
tical  phenomena  in  the  truly  philofophical  manner; 
and  his  treatife  De  Magnete  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  and  one  of  the  moft  perfeA  fpecimens  of  the  Ba- 
conian or  indudive  logic.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent 
performance;  and  when  we  confider  its  date,  1580,  it 
is  a  wonder.  iEpinus's  ^entamen  Theor'ta  Magnetifmi  is 
a  moft  valuable  work,  and  contains  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  as  yet  of  the  fubjcdl. 
ari  There  is  another  clafs  of  mechanical  phenomena 
eno-  which  have  a  confiderable  affinity  with  the  magnetical  ; 
we  mean  the  phenomena  called  electrical.  Certain 
bodies,  when  rubbed  or  otherwise  treaited,  attraft  and 
repel  other  bodies,  and  occafion  a  great  variety  of  fen- 
fible  motions  in  the  neighbouring  bodies.  Philofo- 
phers  have  paid  much  attention  to  thefe  appearances 
of  late  years,  and  eftablifhed  many  general  laws  con- 
cerning them.  But  we  have  not  been  more  fuccefsful 
in  bringing  them  all  under  one  faft,  and  thus  efta- 
blifliing  a  complete  theory  of  them,  than  in  the  cafe  of 
tnagnetifm.  Franklin  and  ./Epinus  are  the  authors 
who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  this  rcfpeft.  Dr 
Franklin  in  particular  has  acquired  great  cele1>nty  by 
his  moft  fagacious  comparifon  of  the  phenomena; 
■which  has  ejiabled  him  to  cftablifh  a  few  general  laws, 
almoft  as  precife  as  thofe  of  Kepler,  and^sf  equally  ex- 
tenfive  influence.  His  difcovery  too  of  the  identity  of 
thunder  and  eleftricity  has  givcrt  an  i«iportance  and 
dignity  to  the  whole  fubjed. 
!e  are  There  are  many  phenomena  of  eleftrlcity  which 
111  me-  cannot  be  called  mechanical,  and  are  of  the  moft  cu- 


rious  and  interefting  kind.  As  thefe  have  little  con- Mechanical 
neAion  with  any  of  the  other  great  branches  of  phy- 
fical  fcience,  they  have  generally  been  confidered  in 
treatifes  of  natural  philofophy  ;  and  along  with  inqui- 
ries into  the  original  cdufe  of  eleftricity  in  general, 
continue  to  engage  much  of  our  attention.  74 

The  appearances  which  are  prefented  to  us  by  our^f^^^p'^- 
fenfe  of  feeing  form  another  clafs,  which  have  always  "-'^qq"* 
been  confidered  as  making  a  branch  of  natural  philo- 
fophy in  all  feminarles  of  learning.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, obvioufly  appear,  that  they  are  mechanical  phe- 
nomena. The  intimate  nature  of  light  is  ftill  a  fecret. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  neccflary  to  be  known  to  give  us 
-a  very  perfeft  theory  of  the  chief  pl^nomena.  The 
general  laws  of  optics  are  fo  few,  fo  fimple,  and  fo 
precife,  that  our  theories  are  perhaps  more  perfeA 
here  tlian  in  any  other  branch  of  phyfics  ;  but  thefe 
theories  are  as  yet  far  removed  from  the  rank  of  pri- 
mary fafts.  Many  unknown  events  happen  before  the 
phenomenon  comes  under  the  bands  of  the  ordinary 
optician,  fo  as  to  become  the  fubjefts  of  the  fimple 
laws  of  refleftion  and  refraftion.  It  may  even  be  it  has  be<ii 
doubted,  and  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  phenome- doubted 
na  of  optics  are  cafes  of  body  in  motion  }  whether  all 
the  hues  which  the  optician  draws  are  any  thing  but  'ji'^^.j^ 
the  dircdlions  along  which  certain  qualities  are  exerted. 
The  fide  of  a  ball  which  is  next  the  candle  may  be 
bright  and  the  other  fide  dark,  juft  as  the  fide  of  a  ball 
which  is  next  the  eleflrical  globe  is  minvs  and  the 
other  fide  p/us  ;  and  all  this  without  any  intervening 
medium.  Apparition  or  vifibility  may  be  a  quality  of 
a  body,  depending  on  tlie  proximity  and  pofition  of 
another  body,  without  any  thing  between  tftiem,  Juft 
as  weight  is  ;  and  this  quality  may  be  cognizable  by 
our  faculty  of  feeing  alone,  juft  as  the  prefl'iire  of  a 
heavy  body  is  by  our  feeling  alone.  o 

The  firft  thing  which  made  it  probable  that  mecha-  How  optict 

nical  philofophy  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  pheno-  ^ 

mena  of  optics,  was  the  difcovery  of  Mr  Roemer,  <=o"fi^<=''«=d 

.  ^  .  .  '  .  „         '  ,       -     'as  a  part  of 

•*  that  apparition  was  not  inllantaneous ;    that  iomen,ec},anicji 

time  elapfed  between  the  illumination  of  a  body  andphilolttphy, 
its  being  feen  at  a  diftance.  He  difcovered,  that  it 
was  not  till  40  minutes  after  the  fun  illuminated  one 
of  Jupiter's  fatellites  that  it  was  feen  by  an  inhabitant 
of  this  globe.  If  therefore  a  fun  were  juft  created, 
it  would  be  40  minutes  before  Jupiter  would  be  illumi- 
nated by  him,  and  200  before  the  Georgian  planet 
would  be  illuminated.  Here  then  is  motion.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  there  is  fomething  mo- 
vcd ;  but  it  is  ftill  doubted  whether  this  fomething.  The 'hatoi»fc 
wiiich  we  call  light,  is  a  matter  emitted  from  theofJightis 
Ihining  body,  and  moving  with  great  velocity,  [g^Jnined' 
afting  on  and  affefled  by  other  bodies^  in  the  various 
phenomena  of  optics  ;  or  whether  it  is  a  certain  Jlate  of 
a  medium  which  is  thus  propagated,  as  we  fee  that 
waves  are  propagated  along  the  furface  of  vfater,  or 
fonorous  undulations  through  the  mafs  of  air,  while  ^ 
the  water  or  air  itfelf  Is  hardly  moved  out  of  its  place. 
Either  of  thefe  fuppofitions  makes  optKrs  a  legitimate 
branch  of  mechanical  philofophy  ;  and  it  is  the  philo- 
fopher's  bufinefs  to  examine  both  by  the  received  laws 
of  motion,  and  fee  which  of  them  gives  confequences 
which  tally  with  the  phenomena.  This  has  been  done; 
and  we  imagine  that  a  complete  incompatibility  has 
been  deraenftrated  between  the  confequences  of  the  un- 
4  N  a  dula- 
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Mechanical  dulations  of  an  elailic  medium,  and  the  phenomena  of 
fhiloibphy.  optics  ;  while  the  confequcnces  of  the  other  or  vulgar 
notion  on  this  fubjedl  are  pcrfedlly  confident  with  me- 
chanical laws.    There  are  feme  things  in  this  hypo- 
thefis  very  far  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  diftinft- 
ly  ;  but  they  are  all  fimilar  in  this  refpe6k  to  many 
fa&a  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  there  is  no  phenome- 
non that  is  inconfiftent  with  the  legitimate  confequcn- 
ces of  the  hypothefis.  This  gives  it  great  probability ; 
and  this  probability  is  confirmed  by  many  chemical 
fafts,  and  by  fafls  in  the  vegetable  oeconomy,  which 
give  ftrong  and  almoft  undeniable  indications  of  light 
being  a  body  capable  of  a  chemical  union  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  fublunary  bodies,  jnd  of  being  af- 
terwards fet  at  liberty  under  its  own  fwm,  as  the  caafe 
78       or  medium  of  vifion. 
But  thi3        But  thefe  arc  queftions  fimilar  to  thofe  about  the 
^°^*jj°'^^"caufe  of  gravity,  and  totally  unneceffary  for  eftablifiiing 
fcienceof   ^  complete  theory  of  the  optical  phenomena,  for  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  vifion,  the  effefts  of  optical  in- 
llruments,  the  caufe  of  colours,  the  phenomena  of  the 
rainbow,  halos  and  periheliums,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Only 
all  this  theory  is  unconnedted  with  the  principles  called 
mechanical. 

Such  ia  the  field  of  obfervatlon  to  the  mechanical 
philofopher  of  the  prefent  day.  We  may  hope  to  ex- 
tend it,  and  by  degrees  apply  its  doftrines  even  to  the 
unfeen  motions  which  take  place  in  chemiftry  and 
lield  of  oh- phyfiology.  But  we  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  perfedi 
fervadon.  knowledge  and  defcription  of  the  fcnfible  motions 
and  aftions  of  bodies.  Thofe  of  fluids  ftill  demand 
much  inveftigation  ;  and  till  thefe  are  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  it  is  not  time  to  attempt  penetrating  further 
into  the  receiTes  of  nature. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  ftudy,  it  is  found  that 
every  change  which  can  be  obferved  in  the  ttate  of  a 
a&ion  is     '^°^y>  w^*^  refpeft  to  motion  by  the  adlion  of  another 
always      body,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  oppofitc  change 
equal  and   in  the  ftate  of  that  other  body.    Thus,  in  the  pheno- 
oppofite  to  mena  of  gravitation,  it  is  obferved  that  the  defleftions  of 
reaction,    jjjg       gjjj  planets  are  mutual.    The  fame  thing  is 
obferved  in  the  aftions  of  magnets  on  each  other  and 
on  iron  ;  it  is  alfo  obferved  in  the  attraftions  and  re- 
pulfions  of  eleftrical  bodies  ;  and  it  alfo  obtains  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe  and  of  corporeal  prefTure. 
It  is  therefore  an  univerfal  law  of  motion,  that  uSion 
is  always  equal  and  oppojite  to  reaSion  :.  but  this  muft 
be  confidcred  merely  as  a  matter  of  faft,  a  contingent 
law  of  nature,  like  that  of  gravitation.    The  contrary 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  and  involves  no  contradi<ftion. 
That  this  is  fo,  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  of  phi- 
lofbphers,  who  in  every  new  cafe  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  difcover  by  experiment  whether  this  law  was 
obferved  or  not.    It  was  among  the  laft  difcoveries 
made  by  Sfir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  examination  of  the 
celeftial  motions.    This  being  the  cafe,  it  fliould  ne- 
ver be  affumed  as  a  principle  of  reafoning  till  its  ope- 
ration has  been  afcertained  by  obfcrvation.    It  has 
been  owing  to  this  improper  procedure  that  much  falfe 
reafoning  has  been  introduced  into  mechanical  philo- 
ciccafioned  ^°P^y»  ^'^^  particularly  into  the  theory  of  impulfion  or 
much        the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfc.    In  confi.- 
wrangling  dering  this  fubjeft,  a  term  has  been  introduced  which 
and  mifcon.jjj^g  occafioned  much  wrangling  and  mifconception  j 
this  fub-°"  we  mean  the  term  inertia.    It  ferves  indeed  to  ab- 
jedl:.        breviate  language,  but  it  hag  often  mifled  the  judge- 
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mcnt.    When  ufed  with  cautious  attention  to  every  Mechi 
circumftance,  it  exprelTes  nothing  but  the  neceffity  of  Philofo 
a  caufe  to  the  produftion  of  any  effedt :  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally  ufed  as  expreffing  a  quality  inherent  in  matter, 
by  which  it  rejijis  any  change  of  ftate,  or  by  which  it 
maintains  its  prefent  ftate.    Matter  is  faid  to  be  inert  j,  \ 
and  a?  every  thing  which  changes  the  motion  of  a  body 
is  called  a  force^  and  as  this  inertia  of  A  Is  fuppofed  to 
change  the  motion  of  B,  it  is  called  dis  inertia  ;  and 
yet  matter  is  faid  to  be  indifferent  as  to  motion  or  reft, 
and  to  be  inaftive.    Thefe  are  furely  very,  incongruou*  j 
expreffions.    This  obfcure  difcourfe  has  arifen  from 
the  poverty  of  all  languages,  which  are  deficient  in  ori-  1 
ginal  terms,  and  therefore  employ  figurative  ones,. 
Force,  adion,  refiftance,  are  all  appropriated  terms 
related  to  our  own  exertions;  and  fome  refcmblance 
between  the  external  eftefts  of  thefe  exertions  and  the 
effcfts  of  the  conneiling  qualities  of  natural  bodies,  has 
made  us  ufe  them  in  our  difqulfitions  on  thefe  fubjefts. 
And  as  we  are  confcious  that,  in  order  to  prevent  ©ur 
being  puflied  by  another  from  our  place,  we  muft  rc- 
fift,  exerting  force  ;  and  that  our  refiftance  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  this  other  man  has  not  accomplifhed,  his  pur- 
pofe,  vpe  fay,  that  the  quiefcent  body  refifts  being  put 
in  motion,  and  that  Its  inertia  is  difcovered  by  the  di- 
minution made  In  the  motion  of  the  impelling  body : 
and  upon  the  authority  of  this  vif  inertia  as  a  firft  prin- 
ciple, the  phenomena  of  Impulfion  are  explained,  and 
the  law  of  equal  adion  and  reaftion  is  eftablilhed. 

But  all  this  procedure  is  in  contradiftion  to  the  rules 
of  Indudlive  logic ;  and  the  obfcurity  and  confufioa 
which  has  arifen  from  this  original  mifconception,  the 
confequent  incongruity  of  language,  and.  the  aukward 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  botch  and  accommo- 
date it  to  the  real  ftate  of  things,  have  occafioned  a 
difpute,  and  the  only  difpute,  in  natural  phllofophy 
which  has  not  yet  been  fettled,  and  never  can  be  fet- 
tled, while  fuch  mifconceptions  are  allowed  to  re- 
main, g 

If  the  word  inertia  be  taken  as  expreffing,  not  a  qua-  Us  prop 
lily  of  matter,  but  a  law  of  human  judgment  refpcdt-  meaninj 
Ing  matter,  as  expreffiag  our  neceffity  of  Inferring  the  w«h  a; 
agency^  of  a  moving  force  whenever  we  obferve  a  change 
of  motion,  all  difficulties  will  vanifli,  and  the  equality 
of  adion  and  reaftion  will  be  Inferred,  as  It  ftiould  be, 
from  the  phenomena  of  cpHifion.    There  will  be  infer- 
red a  vis  iti/ita  corpori  impelienti,  not  qui  moventi^  but 
qua  corpori;  and  this  inference  will  carry  us  through  all 
the  myfteries  of  corporeal  aAion,  as  It  conduced  Sic 


Ifaac  Newton  In  his  grand  refearches. 

Let  us  juft  confider  how  we  rcafon 
in  a  new  cafe.  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
magnets  fattened  on  the  ends  of  two 
long  wooden  laths  AE,  BF^  which 
turn  horizontally  on  pivots  C,  D,  like 
compafs  needles,  with  their  north  poles 
fronting  each  other,  j  2  inches  apart ; 
and  let  A  be  pulhed  towards  B,  fo 
that  It  would  move  uniformly  with  the 
velocity  of  two  Inches  In  a  fecond. 
The  phenomena  nuhich  have  been  ob- 
ferved are  as  follow  x  A  will  gradually 
dimlnilh  its  velocity  ;  and  when  It  has 
advanced  about  nine  inches,  will  ftop 
completely.  B,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  gradually  acquire  motion ;  and 


B 
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hanicalwrhen  it  has  advanced  about  nine  inches,  will  ^^^^  ^ 
lofophy  velocity  of  about  two  inches  per  fecond,  with  which 
it  will  continue  to  move  uniformly.  Now  what  is  in- 
ferred from  thefe  phenomena  ?  Becaufe  the  motion  of 
A  is  gradually  retarded,  we  infer  that  a  retarding 
force,  that  is,  a  force  in  the  direAion  BA  has  afted 
on  it.  And  fince  this  would  not  have  happened  if  B 
had  not  been  there,  and  always  happens  when  B  is 
there,  we  infer  that  B  is  either  its  caufe  or  the  occa- 
fion  of  its  aaion.  The  vulgar  fay  that  B  repels  A  ; 
fo  fay  the  dynamifts.  The  abettors  of  invifibie  fluids 
fay,  that  a  ftream  of  fluid  ifTuing  from  B  impels  A  in 
the  oppofite  direaion.  All  naturalifts  agree  in  faylug, 
that  an  adive  force  conncfted  with  B  has  deilroyed 
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therefore  no  fuch  q^uality  is  pojibk.  It  is  no  lefa  fo 
to  fay,  that  matter  has  no  aAive  property  but  that  of  .  ^ 
moving  other  matter  by  impulfe  ;  and  that  becaufe  it 
may  be  fo  moved,  and  alfo  by  the  agency  of  our  own 
minds,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  moved  by  impulfe,  it 
is  moved  by  minds.  The  fame  gln^ighty  fiat  which 
brought  a  particle  of  matter  into  exiftence  could  bring 
thofe  qualities  equally  into  exiftence  ;  and  the  ho'w  in 
both  is  equally  beyond  our  comprehenfion.  ^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  muft  guard  againft  the  This  (hould 
incurious  refting  on  this  confideration  as  a  ftop  to  fur- not,  how- 
ther  inquiry.    There  may  be  fpecies  of  matter  PO^"^^- ^^^her^in 
fed  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  which  notwith- 
ftanding  is  not  cogni fable  by  our  fenfes.    All  the  pro- 
theftiotionof  A,  and  confider  this  curious  phenomenon    perties  of  matter  are  not  known  to  a  per  fan  who  is 
as  the  indication  and  charaaeriftic  of  a  difcovei  y.  The   both  deaf  and  bhnd ;  and  beings  pofleffed  of  more 
from  the  motion  produced  in    fenfes  may  perceive  matter  where  we  do  not;  and 

many  phenomena  may  really  be  produced  by  the  adion 


fame  inference  is  made 

B  :  it  is  confidered  by  all  as  effeaed  by  a  force  exerted 
or  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  A ;  and  the  dyna- 
mifts and  the  vulgar  fay  that  A  repels  B.  And  both 
parties  conclude,  from  the  equal  changes  made  on  both 
bodies,  that  the  changing  forces  are  equal :  here  ac- 
knowledging, that  they  o^rw  an  eqiiahty  of  aaion 
and  reaaion  ;  and  they  add  this  to  the  other  inftancea 
of  the  extent  of  this  law  of  motion. 

All  this  while  no  one  thinks  of  the  inertia  or  inadi- 
vity  of  B,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conclude  this  to  be  a 
curious  inflance  of  its  aaivity  ;  and  moft  people  con- 
1  elude  that  both  bodies  carry  about  with  them  a  vis  in- 

Jita  both  when  at  reft  and  when  in  motion, 
•s^doubt-  other  phenomena  give  unqueftionable  evidence 
rwhel'he^that,  in  ordinary  collifions,  there  is  the  fame  changes 
tual  con-  of  motion,  produced  without  mathematical  contaa, 
ft  has  tiie  fame  inferences  muft  be  drawn  ;  and  a  fcrupulous 
er  been 


iferved. 
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naturalift  will  doubt  whether  contaa  ftiould  make  any 
change  in  our  reafoningf,  on  the  fubjed,  and  whether 
aaual  contaa  ever  has  been  or  can  be  obferved.  He, 
will  alfo  be  convinced,  that  while  this  is  the  genera^ 
or  perhaps  univerfal,  procefs  of  nature  in  producing 
motion  by  impulfe,  all  explanations  of  the  aaion  of 
bodies. ^  dijanti,  by  the  intervention  of  ethera  and  other 
invifibie  fluids,  are  nothing  but  multiplying  the  difiS- 
culties  ;  for  in  place  of  one  faa,  the  approach  of  one 
magnet  (for  inftance)  to  another,  they  fubftitute  mil- 
lions  of  unfeen  impulfee,  each  of  which  equally  needs 
an  explanation.  And  if  this  fluid  be  fuppofcd  to  pro- 
duce its  effeas  by  any  pecu/iarily  in  its  conftitution,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Newton's  eiaftic  ether  propofed  by  hina 
to  explain  gravitation,  the  hypothefis  fubftitutes,  in 
the  moft  unqualified  manner,  millions  of  fimilar  pheno- 
mena for  the  one  to  be  explained  ;  for  there  is  the 
fame  want  of  a  fecond  fluid  in  order  to  produce  that 
mutual  recefs  of  the  particlea  of  the  ether  which  con- 
ftitutcs  its  elafticity. 
fcequality     ^"^^  ^^'^  ^^^"^^  ^'"^^^  *°        inquiries  into 

bodies  all  the  claCfes  of  natural  phenomena.  We  find  the 
•herehy  malTes  or  the  particles  of  matter  endued  in  fail  with 
»ey  affe(5l  quaUtigg  which  aft'ea  the  ftate  of  other  particles  or 
Iher  bodies  ^^^j.^^^  at  finaller  or  at  greater  di'Unces  from  each 
other  according  to  certain  general  rules  or  laws.  This 
ultimate  ftep  in  the  conftitution  of  things  is  infcru- 
table  by  us.  It  is  arrogance  in  the  higheft  degree  for 
us  to  fay,  that  becaufe  we  do  not  comprehend  how 
there  is  inherent  in  a  body  any  quality  by  which  ano- 
ther body  may  be  affefted  at  any  diftance  from  it, 
■  5 


infci  u- 
iblj;  by  us 


of  intervening  matter,  which  we,  from  indolence  or 
from  hafte,  afcribe  to  the  agency  of  inherent  forces. 
The  iuduftry  of  philofophera  has  already  difcovered 
intermedia  in  fome  cafes.  It  is  now  certain  that  air 
is  the  conveyer  of  found,  and  it  is  almoft  certain  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  light.  Let  us  therefore  in- 
dulge conjeaures  of  this  kind,  and  examine  the  con- 
jeaures  by  the  received  laws  of  motion,  and  rejeA 
them  when  we  find  the  fmalleft  inconfiftency  ;  and  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  that  even  the  moft  coincident  with 
the  phenomona  is  ftill  but  a  poflibility. 

We  may  conclude  the  whole  of  thefe  obfervations  Thefe  ob- 
with  the  remark,  that  thefe  queftions  about  the  aaivity  fervatiom 
or  inaaivity  of  matter  are  not  phyfical,  but  '"etaphy- 
fical.    Natural  philofophy,  it  is  true,  commonly  takes  but  meta- 
it  for  granted  that  matter  is  wholly  inaaive  ;  but  it  isphyficaL 
not  of  any  moment  in  phyfics  whether  this  opinion  is 
true  or  falfc  ;  whether  matter  is  aaed  on  according  to 
certain  laws,  or  whether  it  aas  of  itfelf  according  to 
the  fame  laws,  makes  no  difference  to  the  natural  phi. 
lofopher.   It  is  his  bufinefs  to  difcover  the  laws  which, 
really  obtain,  and  to  apply  thefe  to  the  folution  of 
fubordinate  phenomena  :  but  whether  thefe  laws  arifc 
from  the  nature  of  fome  agent  external  to  matter,  or 
whether  matter  itfelf  is  the  agent,  are  queftions  which 
may  be  above  his  comprehenfion,  and  do  not  imme« 
diately  concern  his  proper  bufinefs.  gg 

The  account  we  have  now  given  of  natural  philofo-  The  above 
phy  points  out  to  us  in  the  plaineft  manner  the  way  in  ^ccount 
which  the  ftudy  muft  be  profecuted,  and  the  helps P^j"j^*^'"' 
which  muft  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  humaamethod  of 
knowledge.  ftudy. 

The  caufes,  powers,  forces,  or  by  whatever  name  .89 
we  choofe  to  e^prcfs  them,  which  produce  the  ""echa- ^^'^ 
nical  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  are  not  obferved,  and  ji,^^  ex- 
are  known  to  us  only  in  the  phenomena  themfelves. plained  and 
Our  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  of  nature exempU- 
muft  therefore  keep  pace  with  our  knowledge  of  the^^*^*^* 
motions,  and  indeed  is  nothing  different  from  it.  la 
order  to  difcover  and  determine  the  forces  by  which 
the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  lound  the  earth,  we 
muft  know  her  motions.    To  a  terreftrial  fpeaator 
flie  appears  to  defcribe  an  ellipfe,  having  the  earth  in 
one  focus ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  earth  is  car- 
ried round  the  fun,  and  the  moon's  real  path,  in  ab- 
folute  fpace,  is  a  mugh  more  complicated  figure.  Till 
wc  know  this  figure,  and  the  variations  in  the  velocity 

with 
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MechaincaUvitli  which  it  is  defcribed,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
yhilolo;>hy  {^^ccs  which  aduate  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 

CO  When  Newton  fays  that  the  forces  by  which  fhe  is 

The'i-nfan-  retained  in  this  elliptical  orbit  are  dire(fted  to  the 
ing  of  fome  earth,  what  does  he  mean?  Only  this,  that  the  dc- 
i^Tpeaking  ^e^^'O"  ^rom  that  uniform  reailineal  motion  which 
of  the  celef- ^.^  would  otherwife  have  performed  are  always  in  this 
tidl  mo.      ^  T  1-1 

tions. 


direftion.  In  like  manner,  when  he  fays  that  thefe 
forces  are  inverfcly  proportionate  to  the  fquarea  of  her 
diftances  from  the  earth,  he  only  means  that  the  de- 
flexions made  in  equal  times  in  different  parts  of  her 
motion  are  in  this  proportion.  Thefe  defledions  are 
confiJeied  as  the  chara6teriftics  and  meafures  of  the 
forces.  We  imagine  that  we  have  made  ail  plain  when 
we  call  this  indicated  caufe  a  tendency  to  the  earth  ; 
but  we  have  no  notion  of  this  tendency  to  the  eatth 
different  from  the  approach  itfclf.  This  word  ten- 
dency,  fo  fafhionablc  among  the  followers  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  is  perverted  from  its  pure  and  original  ferife. 
Tendere  ver/us  fo/em,  is,  in  the  language  of  Rome,  and 
alfo  of  Newton,  to  go  towards  the  fun  ;  but  we  now 
ufe  the  words  tendy  tendency,  to  fignify,  not  the  approach, 
but  the  caufe  of  this  approach.  And  when  called  upon 
to  fpeak  ftill  plainer,  we  defert  the  fafe  paths  of  plain 
language,  and  we  exprefs  ourfelves  by  metaphor } 
fpeaking  of  n'tfus,  conatus  fefe  mutuo  accedende,  vis  centr't- 
peta,  &c.  When  thefe  exprefiions  have  become  fami- 
liar, the  original  fenfe  of  the  word  is  forgotten,  and 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  words  never  had  ano- 
ther meaning;  and  this  metaphor,  fprung  from  the 
poverty  of  language,  becomes  a  fruitful  fource  of 
n-.ifconception  and  miftake.  The  only  way  to  fecure 
ourfelves  againft  fuch  myllrcal  notions  as  are  introdu- 
ced by  thefe  means  into  philofophy,  is  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  fancied  powers  ;  and  then  we  fee  that  their 
names  are  ©nly  names  for  phenomena,  and  that  uni 
verfal  gravitation  is  only  an  univerfal  mutual  approach 
among  the  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem. 
nie'abfur-  There  is  one  cafe  in  which  we  fondly  imagine  that 
dity  of  rea-we  know  the  caufe  independent  of  the  effeA,  and  that 
"  could  have  predifted  the  phenomen®n  a  pruri ;  we 
mean  the  cafe  of  impulfe  :  and  Vence  it  is  that  we  are 
fo  prone  to  reduce  every  thing  to  cafes  of  impulfion, 
and  that  we  have  fallen  upon  all  thefe  fubterfugea  of 
ethers  and  other  fubtile  fluids.  But  we  might  have 
faved  ourfelves  all  this  trouble ;  for  after  having,  by 
much  falfe  reafoning  and  gratuitous  aflumptions,  fliown 
that  the  phenomenon  in  queftion  might  have  been produ- 
ced  hy  impulfe,  we  are  no  nearer  our  purpofe,  becaufe 
that  property  by  which  matter  in  motion  puts  other 
matter  in  motion,  is  known  to  us  only  6y  and  in  the 

\"Ve  know  The  fair  and  logical  deduftion  from  all  this  is,  that 
nothing:  of  we  muft  not  expeft  any  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
dme"iruT  immediate  caufes  of  the  motions  of  bodies, 

•-rmodo^ir^"*^  means  ef  a  knowledge  of  the  motions  them- 
exccpt  by  a^^^^^s ;  and  that  every  miftake  in  the  motions  is  ac- 
kn(nvlcdi.'e  companied  by  a  fimilar  miftake  in  the  caufes.  It  is 
of  the  mo-  impoflible  to  demonftrate  or  explain  the  gravitation  of 

tjons  thei-n.  .1        1  L'-  I-   1    °  .  _ 

the  planets  to  hini  who  is  ignorant  of  the  properties  of 
the  ellipfe,  or  the  theory  of  gunnery  to  him  who  does 
not  know  the  parabola. 

A  notion  has  of  late  gained  ground,  that  a  man 
may  become  a  natural  philofopher  without  raathema- 
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tical  knowledge  ;  but  this  is  entertained  by  none  who  Mcchani 
have  any  mathematics  thcmfelves ;  and  furely  thofe  ™lofop* 
who  are  ignoiant  of  mathematics  fliould  not  be  fu-  ^""T^ 
ftained  as  judges  in  this  matter.  We  need  only  appeal  a  man  cj 
to  faft.    It  is  only  in  thofe  parts  of  natural  philofo-not  be  a 
phy  which  have  been  mathematically  treated,  that  theS^°<^ 
inveftigations  have  been  carried  on  with  certainty,  fuc-  pher  witl 
cefs,  and  utility.  Without  this  guide,  we  muft  expeftout  being 
nothing  but  a  fchool-boy's  knowledge,  refembling  that»iathema 
of  the  man  who  takes  up  his  rehgious  creed  on  thc*^'*"' 
authority  of  his  prieft,  and  can  neither  give  a  rcafon 
for  vvhat  he  imagines  that  he  believes,  nor  apply  it 
with  confidence  to  any  valuable  purpofe  in  life.  We 
may  read  and  be  amufed  with  the  trifling  or  vague 
writings  of  a  Nollet,  a  Fergufon,  or  a  Prieftley  ;  but 
we  (hall  not  underftand,  nor  profit  by  the  truths  com- 
municated by  a  Newton,  a  D'Alembert,  or  De  la 
Grange. 

Thefe  obfervations,  on  the  other  hand,  Avow  us  the 
nature  of  the  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired,  and 
the  rank  which  natural  philofophy  holds  among  the 
fciehces. 

Motions  are  the  real  and  only  objcfts  of  our  obfer-  The  mo 
ration,  the  only  fubjefts  of  our  difcuflion.    In  motion       of  ^ 
is  included  no  ideas  but  thofe  of  fpace  and  time,  thc^"'^^? 
fubjefts  of  pure  mathematical  difquifition.    As  foon.of  Jbferv< 
therefore,  as  we  have  difcovered  the  fad,  the  motion,  tion,  arc 
all  our  future  reafonings  about  this  motion  are  purely  f"f>j':^ts  ®i 
mathematical,  depending  only  on  the  affedions  of 
hgure,  number,  and  proportion,  and  muft  carry  along dif^uilitiot 
with  them  that  demonftration  and  irrefiftible  evidence 
which  is  the  boaft  of  that  fcience.    To  this  are  we 
indebted  for  that  accuracy  which  is  attained,  and  the 
progrefs  which  has  been  made  in  fome  branches  of 
mechanical  philofophy  ;  for  when  the  motions  arc  di- 
ftindly  and  minutely  underftooi,  and  then  confidercd 
only  as  mathematical  quantities,  iBdependent  of  all 
phyfical  confiderations,  and  we  proceed  according  to 
the  juft  rules  of  mathematical  reafoning,  we  need  not 
fear  any  intricacy  of  combination  or  multiplicity  of 
flcps  ;  we  are  certain  that  truth  will  accompany  us,  even 
though  we  do  not  always  attend  to  it,  and  will  emerge 
in  our  final  propofition,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee 
happen  in  a  long  and  intricate  algebraic  aralyfis. 

Mechanical  philofophy,  therefore,  which  is  cultivated  Mcchan? 
in  this  way,  is  not  a  fyftem  of  probable  opinions,  but  P^'''"f"Phy 
a  difciplina  accurata,  a  demonftrative  fcience.    To  pof-  v^te 
fefc!  it,  however,  in  this  form,  requires  confiderablcdemo.'ftr^ 
preparation.    The  mere  elements  of  geometry  and  al- tive fcienc« 
gebra  are  by  no  means  fufficient.    Newton  could  not 
have  proceeded  Jine  **/ua  matheji  facem  preferente;"  and, 
in  creating  a  new  fcience  of  phyfics,  he  was  obliged  to 
fearch  for  and  difcovcr  a  new  fource  of  mathematical 
knowledge.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  tlie  tafte  for  ^  ^^^^ 
the  mathematical  fciences  has  fo  prodigioufly  declined  cVbreTiecaj 
in  this  country  of  late  years  ;  and  that  Britain,  which  of  mathe- 
formerly -took  the  lead  in  natural  philofophy,  fliould"^^''" 
now  be  the  country  where  they  are  leaft  cultivnted.^'"^'"' 
Few  among  us  kiTOw  more  than  a  fe«r  elementary  doc- 
trines of  equilibrium  ;  while,  on  the  continent,  we  find 
many  authors  who  cultivate  the  Newtonian  philofophy 
with  great  afliduity  and  fuccefs,  and  whole  writings 
are  confulted  as  the  fountains  of  knowledge  by  all  our 
countrymen  who  have  occafion  to  employ  the  difco- 
Tcries  in  natural  philofophy  in  the  arts  of  life.    It  ri 
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chatiicaJto  the  fbmgn  writers  that  we  have  recourfe  in  our 
hilofophy.  ff,„Jnjiriee,  even  for  elementary  treatifes;  and  while 
the  continent  has  fupplied  us  with  moll  elaborate  and 
ufeful  treiitifes  on  various  articles  in  phyfical  aftrono- 
nortiy,  praftical  mechanic*?,  hydraulics,  and  optics, 
97  there  has  not  appeared  in  Britain  half  a  dozen  trtatifes 
fotwith-  worth  confulting  for  thefe  la  ft  forty  years  ;  and  this 
andinsj  notwithftanding  the  unparalleled  munificence  of  our 
le  an^P^^^prefent  fovereign,  who  has  given  more  liberal  patro- 
from  nage  t9  the  cultivators  of  mathematical  philofopby, 
crown,  and  indeed  of  fcience  in  general,  than  any  prince  in 
Europe.  The  magnificent  eftablilhmente  of  Louis  XIV. 
originated  from  his  infatiable  ambition  and  defire  of 
univerfal  influence,  direftcd  by  the  fagacious  Colbert. 
And  his  patronage  being  exerted  according  to  a  regu- 
lar plan  in  the  eftabliihment  of  pcnfioned  academics, 
and  in  procuring  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mo/i  emi- 
nent of  all  countrie?,  his  exertions  made  a  confpicuous 
figure,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  his  eulogifts.  But 
all  this  was  done  without  the  fmalleft  felf-denial,  or  re- 
trenchment of  his  own  pleafures,  the  expences  being 
ftirnifted  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  a  great  and 
opprclTed  nation  ;  whereas  the  voyages  of  difcovery, 
_  the  expenfive  obfervaticns  and  geodetical  operations  in 
Britain,  and  the  numberlefs  unheard-of  penfions  and 
encouragements  given  to  men  of  fcience  and  activity, 
were  all  furniftied  out  of  the  private  eftate  of  our  ex- 
cellent fovereign,  who  feems'to  delight  in  repaying, 
by  every  fervice  in  his  power,  the  attachment  of  a 
loyal  and  happy  nation.  It  is  therefore  devoutly  ta 
be  wifhed  that  his  patriotic  efforts  were  properly  fe- 
londed  by  thcfe  whom  they  are  intended  to  ferve,  and 
that  the  tafte  for  the  mathematical  fciences  may  again 
turn  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  thia  country  for  inftiuftion 
and  improvement.  The  pfefent  fcems  a  moft  favour- 
able era,  while  the  amazing  advances  in  manufafturea 
of  every  kind  feem  to  call  aloud  for  the  affiftance  of 
the  philofopher.  What  pleafure  would  it  have  given 
to  Newton  or  Halky  to  have  fecondeJ  the  ingenious 
cfiorts  of  a  Watt,  a  Boulton,  a  Smeaton,  an  Arkwright, 
a  Doliond  ?  and  how  mortifying  is  it  to  fee  them  in- 
debted to  the  fervices  of  a  Belidor,  a  BofTut,  a  Clai- 
raut,  a  Bofcovich  ?  . 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  this  digrt^on,  and  re- 
g      turn  to  our  fubjc£i. 
Icchanical    it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  raechani- 
lilofophy  cal  philofophy  is  almofl:  wholly  a  mathematical  ftudy, 
almoft    and  tl^at  it  is  to  be  fuccefsfully  profecuted  only  under 
this  form  :  but  in  our  endeavours  to  initiate  the  young 
beginner,  it  will  be  often  found  to  require  more  fteadi- 
nefs  of  thought  than  can  generally  be  expelled  for 
keeping  the  mind  engaged  in  fuch  abftraCt  fpecula- 
tion».    The  objeft  prefcnted  to  the  mind  is  not  readi- 
ly apprehended  with  that  vivacity  which  is  neceffary 
for  enabling  us  to  reafon  upon  it  with  clearnefs  and 
ftcadinefs,  and  it  would  be  very  defirable  to  have  fome 
means  of  rendering  the  conception  more  eafy,  and  the 
attention  more  lively.    This  may  be  done  by  exhibit- 
ing to  the  eye  an  experimert,  which,  though  but  a 
fingle  faft,  gives  us  a  fer.fible  objedl  of  perct^ption, 
lieceffEry  fo^jjj^^  we  can  contemplate  and  remember  with  much 
J  more  fteadinefs  than  any  rctre  creature  of  the  imagi- 
|roung       nation.    We  could,  by  an  accurate  defcription,  give 
winds.       fuch  a  conception  of  a  room  that  the  hearer  Ihould 

Iperfedly  comprehend  our  narration  of  any  occurrence 
in  it ;  but  one  mcment's  glance  at  the  rooin  would  be 
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infinitely  better.    It  is  ufual  therefore  to  employ  esr-  Experiiren, 
periments  to  affift  the  imagination  of  the  beginner;  and  ^^^^1^^}"' 
moft  courfc3  of  natural  philofophy  are  accompanied       ^  i',,,  f 
by  a  feries  of  fuch  experiments.    Such  experiments, 
connefted  by  a  flight  train  of  argumentative  difcourfe, 
may  even  ferve  to  give  a  notion  of  the  general  doc- 
trines, fuflicient  for  an  elegant  amufement,  and  even 
tending  to  excite  curiofity  and  engage  in  a  ferloua 
profecutioB  of  the  fl.udy.    Such  are  the  ufual  courfes 
which  go  by  the  name  of  experimental  philofophy  : 
but  this  is  a  great  mifapplication  of  the  term;  fuch 
courfes  are  little  more  than  illujlrat'wns  of  known  doc- 
trines by  experiments. 
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Experimental  Philosophy  is  the  inveftigation  Experiment 
of  general  laws,  as  yet  unknown,  by  experiment ;  and'*^  '^''a^^ 
it  has  been  obferved,  under  the  article  I^hii-osophYj^jjJ 
that  this  ia  the  moft  infallible  (and  indeed  the  fole)  piaiued. 
way  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  them.    This  is 
the  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum  ft^rongly  recommended 
by  Lord  Bacon.    It  was  new  in  his  time,  though  not 
altogether  without  example  ;  for  it  is  the  procedure 
of  nature,  and  is  followed  whenever  curiofity  is  excited. 
There  was  even  extant  in  his  time  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  this  method,  viz.   the  Treatife  of  the 
Loadftone,  by  Dr  Gilbert  of  Colchefl:er ;  a  work  which, 
has  hardly  been  excelled  by  any,  and  which,  when  we 
confider  its  date,  about  the  year  1580,  is  really  a  woa- 
detful  performance. 

I  he  rsoft  perfeil  model  of  this  method  is  the  Op- 
tics of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Dr  Black's  Eflay  on  Mag- 
nefia  is  another  very  perfeA  example.  Dr  Franklin's 
Theory  of  Eleftricity  is  another  example  of  great 
merit.  That  the  inveftigation  is  not  complete,  nor 
the  conclufions  certain,  is  not  an  objedlion.  The  me- 
thod is  without  fault ;  and  a  proper  diredion  is  given 
to  the  mind  for  the  experiments  which  are  ftill  necef- 
fary for  ettabliftiing  the  general  laws.  Tor 

It  were  much  to  be  wiflied  that  fome  perfon  of -A- good 

talents  and  of  extenfive  knowledge  would  give  a  ttea- '^I'^^"^'^ 
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tde  on  the  method  or  inquiry  by  experiment.  Althotign  j,^quify 

many  beautiful  and  fuccefsiul  examples  have  been  given  by  experi- 
as  particular  branches  of  inquiry,  we  have  but  too  ment  very 
many  inftance*  of  very  inaccurate  and  inconclufive  in- 
veftigations.  Experiments  made  at  random,  almoft 
without  a  view,  ferve  but  little  to  advance  our  know- 
ledge. They  are  like  fliapelefs  lumps  of  itone,  merely 
detached  from  the  rock,  but  ftill  wanting  the  fltill  of 
the  builder  to  fcled  them  for  the  difterent  purpofes 
which  they  may  chance  to  ferve  ;  while  well-contrived 
experiments  are  blocks  cut  out  by  a  fltilful  workman, 
according  as  the  quarry  could  furnifli  them,  and  of 
forms  fuited  to  certain  determined  ufes  in  the  future 
edifice.  Every  little  feries  of  experiments  by  Mar- 
graaf  terminates  in  a  general  law,  while  hardly  any 
general  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  numberlefs 
experiments  of  Pott.  Lord  Bacon  has  written  much 
on  this  fubjed,  and  with  great  judgment  and  acute- 
nefs  of  diftindion  ;  but  he  has  exceeded  in  this,  and 
has  fatigued  his  readers  by  his  numerous  rules  ;  and 
there  is  in  all  his  philofophical  works,  and  particularly 
in  this,  a  quaintnefs  and  aA'cdation  that  greatly  ob- 
fcure  his  meaning,  fo  that  this  moft  valuable  part  of 
his  writings  is  very  little  read.  102 

A  formidable  objedion  has  been  made  to  this  me-''^" 
thod  of  inquiry.    Since  a  phyfical  law  is  only  the .^^^jj 
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^j'^P^jJJj«"-expreffion  of  a  general  fa^,  ani  is  eftablifhed  only  in 
'Vophyr  confeqiience  of  our  having  obferved  a  fimilarity  in  a 
v.^^^^.L'  great  number  of  particular  fads  ;  and  fince  the  great 
rule  of  induftive  logic  is  to  give  the  law  no  greater 
extent  than  the  induftion  on  which  it  is  founded — how 
comes  it  that  a  few  experiments  muft  be  received  as 
the  foundation  of  a  general  inference  ?   This  has  been 
'anfwered  in  very  general  terms  in  the  article  Philoso- 
phy.   But  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  confider  the  fubjeft  a 
little  more  particularly.     Our  obfervations  cm  this 
fubjeft  are  taken  from  in  the  diflertation  on  evidence 
by  Dr  Campbell  in  his  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric. 

An  attentive  confideration  of  the  objefts  around  u?, 
will  inform  us  that  they  are  generally  of  a  complicated 
nature,  not  only  as  confifting  of  a  complication  of  thofe 
qualities  of  things  called  accident*,  fuch  as  gravity, 
"^^"^^'^l^^^ mobility,  colour,  figure,  folidity,  which  are  common 
certainty'of '°  all  bodies  ;  but  alfo  as  confifting  of  a  mixture  of  a 
this  mode  variety  of  fubftances,  very  different  in  their  nature  and 
of  inquiry,  properties  ;  and  each  of  thefe  ia  perhaps  compounded 
of  ingredients  more  fimple. 

Moreover,  the  farther  we  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  we  find  the  more  reafon  to  be  convinced  of 
her  conftancy  in  all  her  operations.  Like  caufes  have 
-always  produced  like  efFefts,  and  like  effefts  have  al- 
ways been  preceded  by  like  caufes.  Inconftancy 
rfometimes  appears  in  Nature's  works  at  Jirjl  ftght;  but 
•a  more  refined  experience  fhows  us  that  this  is  but  an 
appearance,  and  that  there  is  no  inconftancy  :  and  we 
explain  it  to  our  fatisfaftion  in  this  way. 

Moft  of  the  objefta  being  of  a  complicated  nature, 
we  find,  on  an  accurate  fcrutiny,  that  the  effefts  afcri- 
bed  to  them  ought  often  to  be  folely  afcribed  to  one 
or  more  of  thefe  component  parts,  while  the  others 
either  do  not  contribute  to  them,  or  hinder  their  pro- 
duftion  ;  and  the  variety  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that 
hardly  any  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  in 
every  refpeft  like  any  other.  On  all  thefe  accounts 
we  expeA  diffimilitudes  in  the  phenomena  accompany- 
ing perfeilly  fimilar  treatment  of  different  fubjefts  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  but  we  find,  that  whenever  we  can  be 
.  affured  that  the  two  fubftances  are  perfectly  alike,  the 
phenomena  arifing  from  fimilar  treatment  are  the  fame  : 
and  long  and  extcnfive  obfervation  teaches  us,  that  there 
are  certain  circumftances  which  infure  us  in  the  per- 
fe6t  fimilarity  of  conftitution  of  fome  things.  When- 
ever we  obferve  the  efteft  of  any  natural  agent  on  one, 
and  but  one,  of  thefe,  we  invariably  expeil  that  the 
fame  will  be  produced  on  any  other. 

Should  a  botanift  meet  with  a  plant  new  to  him, 
and  obferve  that  it  hrs  feven  monopetalous  flowers,  he 
will  conclude  with  the  utmoll  confidence  that  every 
plant  of  this  fpecies  will  have  monopetalous  flowers  ; 
but  be  will  not  fuppofe  that  it  will  have  feven,  and  no 
more  than  feven,  flowers.  Now  thefe  two  fads  feera 
to  have  no  difference  to  warrant  fuch  a  difference  in 
the  conclufion  ;  which  may  therefore  feem  capricious, 
fince  there  is  but  one  example  of  both. 

But  it  is  not  from  this  example  only  that  he  draws 
the  conclufion.  Had  he  never  before  taken  notice  of 
'  any  plant,  he  would  not  have  reafoned  at  all  from 
thefe  remarks.  But  his  mind  runs  immediately  from 
this  unknown  fpecies  to  all  the  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  and  to  all  the  genera  of  the  fame  order ;  and 
liavlng  expeiienced  in  the  figure  of  the  flower  an 


uniformity  in  every  fpeciVs,  genus,  and  order,  wh{chE<per;m 
admits  of  no  exception,  but,  in  number  of  flowers, 
a  variety  as  boundlefs  as  are  the  circumftances  of  foil, 
climate,  age,  and  calture,  he  learns  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference, and  draws  the  above-mentioned  conclufionft. 
Thus  we  learn,  that  perfeU  uniformity  is  not  to  be 
expeded  in  any  inftance  whatever,  becaufe  in  no  in- 
ftancc  is  the  fimplicity  of  conftitution  fufficiently  great 
to  give  us  alFurance  of  perfeft  uniformity  in  the  cir- 
cumftances of  the  cafe  ;  and  the  utmoft  that  our  expe- 
rience can  teach  us  is  a  quick  difcrimination  of  thofc 
circumftances  which  produce  the  occafional  varieties. 

The  nearer  that  our  inveftigations  carry  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  elementary  natures,  the  more  are  we  con- 
vinced by  general  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
operations  of  real  elements ;  and  although  it  may  per- 
haps be  irapoflible  for  us  ever  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fimpleft  elements  of  any  body,  yet  when 
any  thing  appears  fimple,  or  rather  fo  exaftly  uniform, 
as  that  we  have  invariably  obferved  it  to  produce  fimi- 
lar effefts  on  difcovering  any  netv  effeft  of  this  fub- 
ftance,  we  conclude,  from  a  general  experience  of  the 
efficient,  a  like  conftancy  in  the  energy  as  to  the  reft. 
Fire  confumcs  wood,  melts  lead,  and  hardens  clay.  In 
thefe  inftances  it  ads  uniformly,  but  not  in  thefe  only. 
We  have  always  found,  that  whacever  of  any  fpecies  is 
confumed  by  it  in  one  inftance,  has  been  confumed  by 
it  on  trial  at  any  time.*  If  therefore  a  trial  be  made 
for  the  firft  time  of  its  influence  on  any  particular  fub- 
ttance,  he  who  makes  it  is  warranted  to  conclude  that 
the  effeft,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  faithful  reprefen- 
tative  of  its  effects  on  this  fubftance  in  all  paft  and  fu- 
ture  ages.  This  conclufion  is  not  founded  on  this 
fingle  inftance,  but  upon  this  inftance  combined  with 
the  general  experience  of  the  regularity  of  this  element 
in  its  operations. 

This  general  conclufion,  therefore,  drawn  from  one 
experiment,  is  by  no  means  in  oppofition  to  the  great 
rule  of  indu<ftive  logic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
moft  general  and  refined  application  of  it.  General 
laws  are  here  the  real  fuhjedl  of  confideration  ;  and  a 
law  ftill  more  general,  viz.  that  nature  is  conjlant  in  all 
its  operations,  is  the  inference  which  is  here  applied  as 
a  principle  o^f  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which  is 
itfelf  a  general  law,  viz.  that  nature  is  conjlant  in  this 
operation. 

The  foundation  of  this  general  inference  from  one 
experiment -being  fo  firmly  eftabliflted,  it  is  evident 
that  experiments  muft  be  an  infallible  method  of  at- 
taining to  the  knowledge  of  nature  ;  and  we  need  only 
he  folicitous  that  we  proceed  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
the  great  rule  of  induftive  logic  ;  that  is^  the  ful:  je£t 
muft  be  cleared  of  every  accidental  and  mknoivn  cir- 
cumftance,  and  put  into  a  fituation  that  will  reduce 
the  interefting  circumftance  to  a  ftate  of  the  greateft 
poffible  fimplicity.  Thus  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
event  will  be  a  faithful  reprefentative  of  every  fimilai* 
cafe:  and  unlefs  this  be  done  in  the  preparation,  no- 
thing can  refult  from  the  moft  numerous  experiments 
but  uncertainty  and  miftakes. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  mechanical Mathema*. 
philofophy  would  feem  to  indicate  that  experiment  ''^s  do  not' 
Was  not  of  much  ufe  in  the  farther  profecution  of  it- t^e^ufg'^oe 
The  two  laws  of  motion,  with  the  affiftance  of  mathe-cxped!  ° 
matics,  feera  fully  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  every  iirent. 
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iitnen-plienomenon  }  and  fo  they  are  to  a  certain  degree.  But 
Philo-  j.^jg  degree  is  as  yet  very  limited.  Our  mathematical 
knowledge,  great  as  it  is  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
former  times,  is  dill  infufficient  for  giving  accurate 
folutions  even  of  very  fimple  (comparatively  fpeaking) 
qneftions.  We  can  tel!,  with  the  utmoll  precifion, 
what  will  be  the  motions  of  two  particles  of  matter, 
or  two  bodies,  which  aft  on  each  other  with  forces 
proportioned  to  the  fquares  of  the  diliances  inverfely  ; 
but  if  we  add  a  third  particle,  or  a  third  body,  afting 
by  the  fume  law,  the  united  fcience  of  all  Europe  can 
only  give  an  approximation  to  th<r  fclution. 
ledment     What  is  to  be  done  then  in  the  cafes  which  come 
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ften  the  continually  before  us,  where  millions  of  particles  are 
afting  at  once  on  each  other  in  every  variety  of  fitu- 
ation  and  diftance  ?  How  fhall  we  determine,  for  in- 
ftante,  the  motion  of  water  through  a  pipe  or  fluice 
when  urged  by  a  pifton  or  by  its  own  weight  ?  wh-  t  will 
be  its  velocity  and  direftion  ?  It  is  impoffiblc,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tell  with 
any  precifion  or  certainty.  And  here  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  experiment.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  muft 
the  experiment  be  made  in  every  poflible  variety  of 
Inuation,  depth,  figure,  preffure  ?  or  is  it  poflible  to 
find  out  any  general  rules,  founded  on  the  general  laws 
of  motion,  and  rationally  deduced  from  them  >  Or,  if 
this  cannot  be  accomplifhed,  will  experiment  itfelf  fur- 
nilfi  any  general  coincidences  which  fhow  fuch  mutual 
dependences,  that  we  may  confider  them  as  indications 
of  general  principles,  though  fubordinate,  complicated, 
and  perhaps  infcrutable  ?  This  can  be  difcovered  by 
experiment  alone. 

The  attention  of  philofophers  has  been  direfted  to 
each  of  thefe  three  chances,  and  confiderable  progrefs 
has  been  made  in  them  all.  Numerous  experiments 
ade.  ^^^^  made,  almoft  fufficient  to  direft  the  praftice 
in  many  important  cafes,  without  the  help  of  any  rule 
or  principle  whatever.  But  there  are  many  cafes,  and 
thefe  of  by  far  the  greateft  importance,  fuch  as  the 
motion  of  a  Ihip  impelled  by  the  winds,  refifted  by  the 
water,  and  tolTed  by  the  waves,  where  diftind  experi- 
ments cnnnct  be  made, 
of  Newton,  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  and  others,  have 
lecefli-  laboured  hard  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of  motion  rules 
■  ^'^PC"  for  determining  what  may  be  called  the  average  mo- 
tion of  water  in  thefe  circuraftances,  without  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  path  or  motion  of  any  individual 
particle  ;  and  they  have  aftually  deduced  many  rules 
which  have  a  great  degree  of  probability.  It  may 
here  be  alked,  why  do  you  fay  probability  ?  the  rules, 
as  far  as  they  go,  fliould  be  certain.  So  they  are  : 
they  are  ftrift  deduftions  from  their  premifles.  But 
the  premiffes  are  only  fuppo/itions,  of  various  degrees  of 
probability,  afTumed  in  order  to  fimplify  the  circum- 
ifcinces  of  the  cafe,  and  to  give  room  for  mathematical 
reafoning  ;  therefore  thefe  deduftiohs,  thefe  rules,  muft 
be  examined  by  experiment.  Some  of  the  fuppofitions 
are  fuch  as  tan  hardly  be  refufcd,  and  the  rules  dedu- 
ced from  them  are  found  to  tally  precifely  with  the 
phenomena.  Such  h  this,  "  that  the  velocities  of 
liTuing  water  in  fimilar  circumftances  are  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  prefTures."  And  this  rule  gives 
a  moft  important  and  fxtenfive  informatioH  to  the  en- 
gineer. Other  fuppofitions  are  more  gratuitous,  and 
the  rules  deduced  from  them  arc  Icfs  coincident  with 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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the  phenomena.    The  patient  and  fagaclous  Newtoti  ^^xperimeu 

has  repeatedly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  determine  what 

13  the  abfolute  velocity  of  water  ilTuing  from  a  hole  in ,    "-'^  '  » 

the  bottom  of  a  veflel  when  urged  by  its  weight  alone, 

and  the  attempts  of  the  others  have  hardly  fucceedtd 

better.    Experiment  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceftary 

on  this  head. 

Thofe  who  hnve  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  ru/df 
purely  experimental  on  this  fubjcft,  have  alfo  been 
pretty  fucccfsful ;  and  the  Chevalier  Buat  has,  from  i 
comparifon  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  experiments  made 
by  hinifelf  and  various  authors,  deduced  an  empirical 
rule,  -which  will  not  be  found  to  deviate  from  truth 
above  one  part  in  ten  in  any  cafe  which  has  yet  come 
to  our  knowledge. 

Thia  inftnnce  may  ferve  to  fliow  the  ufe  of  experi- 
ments in  mechanical  philofophy.  It  is  proper  in  all 
cafes  by  way  of  illuftration ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  in  raoft,  either  as  the  foundation  of  a  charader- 
iftic  of  a  particular  clafs  of  phenomena,  or  as  argu- 
ment in  fupport  of  a  particular  dodrine.  Hydrofta- 
tics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  magnetifm,  eledricity, 
and  optics,  can  hardly  be  ftudied  in  any  other  way  '; 
and  they  are  at  prefent  in  an  imperfed  ftate,  and  re- 
ceivincr  continual  improvement  by  the  labours  of  expe- 
rimental philofophers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  108 

Having  in  the  preceding  paragraplis  given  a  pretty  The  advatS 
full  enumeration  of  the  different  fubjeds  which  arc  to '^^J^  ^'^^'^ 
be  confidered  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  it  ([^^y 
will  not  be  ncceflary  to  fpend  much  time  in  a  detail  of  of  philofo'- 
the  advantages  which  may  reafonably  be  expeded  fromphy 
a  fuccef  ful  profecution  of  this  ftudy.    It  ftands  in  no 
need  of  panegyric  :  its  intimate  connedion  with  the 
arts  gives  it  a  fufficient  recommendation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  perfon.    It  is  the  foundation  of  many 
arts,  and  it  gives  liberal  afliftance  to  all.    Indebted  to 
them  for  its  origin  and  birth,  it  has  ever  retained  its 
filial  attachment,  and  repaid  all  their  favoura  with  the 
moft  partial  affcdion.  109 

To  this  fcience  the  navigator  muft  have  recourfe  In  navi'^= 
for  that  aftronomical  knowledge  which  enables  him'^'^"* 
to  find  his  place  in  the  tracklefs  ocean  ;  and  although 
very  fmall  fcraps  of  this  knovirledge  are  fufficient  for  the 
mere  pilot,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  ftudy  be  profecuted 
to  the  utmoft  by  fome  perfons,  that  the  unlearned  pilot 
may  get  that  fcnnty  pittance  which  muft  dired  hia 
routine.  The  few  pages  of  tablts  of  the  fun's  decli^ 
nation,  which  he  ufes  every  day  to  find  his  latitude, 
required  the  fucceffive  and  united  labours  of  all  the 
aftrt  nomera  of  Europe  to  make  them  tolerably  exad  : 
and  in  order  to  afcertain  his  longitude  with  precifion, 
it  required  :dl  the  genius  of  a  Newton  to  deted  the 
lunar  irregularities,  and  bring  them  within  the  power 
of  the  calculator  ;  and,  till  this  was  done,  the  refpedive 
pofition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  could  not  be 
afcertained.  Vain  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  do 
this  by  geodastical  furveys  independent  of  ailronomical 
obftrvation.  It  is  only  from  the  moft  refined  mecha- 
nics that  we  can  hope  for  fure  principles  to  dircd  us 
in  the  conftrudion  and  manag^^meHt  of  a  ftiip,  the 
boaft  of  human  art,  and  the  great  mcanS  of  union  and 
communication  between  the  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  ^  _  I*®.  , 

A  knowledge  of  mechanics  not  much  inferior  toTn  architec* 
this  is  neceffary  for  enabling  ihc  archited  to  execute  f"re, 
4  O  foiijc 
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and  other 
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Jixperimen.fome  of  his  greateft  worts,  fuch  as  the  ereftxon  of 
'^''f  ^'h''°"  ^""^^8  and  arches,  which  depend  on  the  niceft  adjuft- 
V     ^        mcnt  of  equilibrium.    Without  this  he  cannot  unite 
economy  with  ftrength;  and  his  works  mud  either  be 
III      clumfy  mafTcs  or  flimfy  fhelb. 
Injrunnery     The  effefts  of  artillery  cannot  be  underftood  or  fe- 
cured  without  the  fnme  knowledge. 

The  whole  employment  of  the  engineer,  civil  or  mi- 
litary, is  a  continual  application  of  almoft  every  branch 
of  mechanical  knowledge ;  and  while  the  promifes  of 
a  Smeaton,  a  Watt,  a  Belidor,  may  be  confided  in  as 
if  already  performed,  the  numberlefs  failures  and  dif- 
appointments  in  the  moft  important  and  coftly  projefts 
fhow  U3  daily  the  ignorance  of  the  pretending  crowd 
of  engineers. 

The  microfcope,  the  fteam-cngine,  the  thunder-rod, 
are  prefcnts  which  the  world  has  received  from  the  na- 
tural philofopher  ;  and  although  the  compafs  and  telc- 
fcope  were  the  produftions  of  chance,  they  would  have 
been  of  little  fervice  had  they  not  been  ftudicd  and 
improved  by  Gilbert,  Hallcy,  apd  Dollond. 

But  it  is  not  In  the  arts  alone  that  the  influence  of 
natural  philofophy  is  perceived  :  it  leads  its  aid  to 
every  fcience,  and  in  every  ftudy. 

It  is  often  neccflary  to  have  recourfc  to  the  philo- 
fopher in  difputes  concerning  property;  and  many  ex- 
amples might  be  given  where  great  injuftice  has  been 
.the  confequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  judges.  Know- 
ledge of  nature  might  have  prevented  many  difgrace- 
ful  condemnations  for  forcery. 

The  hiftori?.n  who  is  ignorant  of  natural  philofophy 
eafily  admits  the  miraculous  into  his  narrations,  ac- 
companies thefe  with  his  refle£lIons,  draws  confeqnen- 
ces  from  them,  and  fills  his  pages  with  prodigies, 
fables,  and  abfurdity. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fpeak  of  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  ^.^hyfician  from  this  ftudy.  So 
clofe  is  the  connection  between  it  and  medicine,  that 
our  language  h;is  given  but  one  name  to  tlie  naturalift; 
and  to  the  medical  philofspher.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  his  ftudy  is  a  clofe  obfervation  of  the  laws  of  mate- 
rial nature,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  precepts  to 
diredt  his  praAice  in  the  noble  art  of  healing.  Du- 
ring the  immaturity  of  general  knowledge,  while  na- 
tural philofophy  was  the  only  ftudy  which  had  acquired 
any  juft  pretenfioii  to  certitude  cither  in  its  principles 
©r  method  of  inveftigation,  the  phyficians  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  objefts  of  their  ftudy  within  its  province, 
hoping  by  this  means  lo  get  a  more  diftindl  viev?  of  it; 
and  they  endeavoured  to  explain  the  abftrufe  pheno- 
mena of  the  animd  fundions  by  reducing  them  all  to 
motions,  vibrations,  collilions,  impulfes,  hydroftatic 
and  hydraulic  prefTiires  and  aftions,  with  which  the 
mechanical  philofophers  were  fo  ardently  occupied  at 
that  time.  But  unfortunately  their  acquaintance  with 
nature  was  then  very  limited,  and  they  were  but  little 
habituated  to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning ;  and  their 
attempts  to  explain  the  economy  of  animal  life  by  the 
l.\w9  of  mechanics  did  them  but  little  fervice  either  for 
the  knowledge  of  difeafes  or  of  the  methods  of  cure. 
The  mechanical  theories  of  medicine,  which  had  confi- 
derable  reputation  about  the  end  of  laft  century,  were 
many  of  them  very  ingenious,  and  had  an  impofing 
appearance  of  fymmetry  and  connexion  ;  but  are  now 
forgotten,  having  all  been  formed  on  the  narrow  fup- 
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pofitlon  that  matter  was  fabjiE**l  only  to  mechanical  E^^P' 
laws. 

But  the  difcovery  of  error  diminifties  the  chance  of 
again  going  wrong,  efpecially  when  the  caufe  of  error 
has  been  difcovered,  and  the  means  pointed  out  of 
deteding  the  raiftakes ;  and  the  vital  principle  muft 
combine  its  influence  with,  or  operate  on,  the  proper- 
ties of  rude  matter.  It  appears  therefore  evident  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  material 
world  is  not  only  a  convenient,  but  a  neceffary,  accom- 
pliftiment  to  the  phyfician.  We  are  fully  juttified  in 
this  opinion,  by  obferving  medical  authors  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  istroducing  into  medicine  theories  borrowed 
from  mechanical  philofophy,  which  they  do  not  under- 
ftand,  and  which  they  continually  mifapply.  Appear- 
ance of  reafoniHg  frequently  conceals  the  errors  in 
principle,  and  fcldom  fails  to  miflead. 

But  theie  is  no  clafs  of  men  to  whom  this  fcience  [„  i-gU 
is  of  more  fervice  than  to  thofe  who  hold  the  honour- 
able office  of  the  teichers  of  religion.  Their  know- 
ledge in  their  own  fcience,  and  their  public  utility, 
are  prodigioufly  hurt  by  ignorance  of  the  general  frame 
and  conftitution  of  nature ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  this  fcience  is  fo  generally  ncglefted  by 
them,  or  confidered  only  as  an  elegant  accompliftiraent: 
nay,  it  is  too  frequently  ftiunned  as  a  dangerous  attain- 
ment, as  likely  to  unhinge  their  own  fiith,  and  taint 
the  minds  of  their  hearers.  We  hope,  however,  that 
few  are  either  fo  feebly  rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  great 
doftrinesof  religion  as  to  fear  this,  or  of  minds  fo  bafe 
and  corrupted  as  to  adopt  and  inculcate  a  belief  which 
they  have  any  fufpicion  of  being  ill-founded.  But 
many  have  a  fort  of  horror  at  all  attempts  to  account 
for  the  events  of  nature  by  the  intervention  of  general 
caufes,  and  think  this  procedure  derogatory  to  the 
Divine  nature,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  dodrine  of 
his  particular  proviJence  ;  believing,  that  **  a  fparrow 
does  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge  oF 
our  heavenly  Father."  Their  limited  conceptions  can- 
not perceive,  that,  in  forming  the  general  law,  the 
Great  Artift  did  at  one  glance  fee  it  in  its  remoteft  and 
moft  minute  confequence,  andadjuft  the  vafb  affeiublage 
fo  as  completely  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  His  pro- 
vidence. There  never  was  a  more  eager  inquirer  into 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  more  ardent  admirer  of  its  glo- 
rious Author,  than  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  This  gen- 
tleman fays,  that  he  will  always  think  more  highly  of 
the  /kill  and  power  of  that  artifl:  who  ftiould  conftru6l 
a  machine,  which,  Ijeing  once  fet  a  going,  would  of  it- 
felf  continue  its  motion  for  ages,  and  from  its  inherent 
principles  continue  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofcs  for  which, 
it  was  firft  contrived,  than  of  him  whofe  machine  re- 
quired the  continual  aid  of  the  hand  which  firft  con- 
ftruded  it.  It  is  owing  to  great  inattention  that  this 
averfion  to  the  operation  of  fecondary  caufes  has  any 
influence  on  our  mind.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fecondary  caufes  ?  How  do  we  infer  the 
agency  of  any  caufe  whatever  ?  Would  we  ever  have 
fuppofed  any  caufe  of  the  operations  of  nature,  had 
they  gone  on  without  any  order  or  regularity  ?  Or 
would  fuch  a  chaos  of  events,  any  more  than  a  chaos 
of  exiftences,  have  given  us  any  notion  of  a  forming  and 
dircfting  hand  ?  No  furely.  We  fee  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  regular  and  unvaried  courfe  of  nature,  on- 
ly becaufe  it  is  regular  and  unvaried.  The  philofo* 
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rlrticn-pher  e«prcfle8  this  by  faying,  that  the  phenomena 
I'hilo-  proceed  by  unalterable  laws.  Greatly  miftaken  there- 
fore  are  they  who  think  that  we  fupcrfede  the  exift- 
ence  of  mind  and  of  providence  when  we  trace  things 
to  tlieir  caufes.  A  phyfical  law  being  an  unvaried 
faft,  is  an  indication,  and  the  ftrongeft  poflible  indi- 
cation, of  ah  unerring  mind,  who  is  incapable  of  change, 
and  mull  do  to  day  what  He  always  did :  for  to  change 
Tgufon's^^  to  deviate  from  what  is  bed*.  The  operations  of  un- 
ute,-  (in  erring  mind  will  therefore  be  regular  and  invariable. 
Phyfical  l;nv8,  therefore,  or  feccndary  caufes,  are  the 
befl  proofs  of  unerring  wifdom.  Such  rci^^ularity  of 
conduft  is  univerfally  confiJered  as  indications  of  wif- 
dom among  men.  The  wife  man  is  known  by  the 
conftancy  of  his  conduct,  while  no  man  can  depend  on 
the  future  condu6t  of  a  fool. 

And  what  aftonifhing  evidences  of  wifdom  do  we 
not  obferve  in  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world? 
Thty  will  ever  be  confidered  by  the  intelligent  philo- 
fopher  as  the  moft  glorious  dtfplay  of  inconceivable 
wifdom,  which  has  been  able,  by  means  fo  few  and  fo 
limple,  to  produce  effects  which  by  their  grandeur 
aftonifh  our  feeble  underftandings,  and  by  their  inex- 
hauftible  variety  elude  all  poffibility  of  enumeration. 

While  the  teachers  of  religion  remain  ignorant  of 
the  beautiful  laws  of  nature,  the  great  charafteriftics 
of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Almighty  Creator, 
their  hearers  arc  deprived  of  much  fublime  pleafure  ; 
God  is  robbed  ^  that  praife  which  he  would  have  re- 
ceived from  an  enlightened  people  ;  and  the  only  wor- 
fhip  he  receives  is  tainted  with  mean  notions  of  his  at- 
tributes, and  groundlefs  fears  of  his  pawer. 

L.et  not  our  minds  be  haunted  with  fear  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  philofophy,  in  confequence  of  the 
dreadful  explofion  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  lately 
made  in  France,  The  ruffians  who  now  rule  in  that 
tinhappy  country,  through  the  fupport  of  the  licen- 
tious mob  of  Paris,  are  continually  imputing  to  the 
illumination  of  philofophy  the  ardour  which  now  ani- 
mates them  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  and  they  are  con- 
tinually faying,  that  juftice  and  morality  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  their  whole  phrafeology  is  equally  a 
pervcrfion  of  every  thing  in  language  and  in  fenti- 
ment.  The  facred  name  of  philofophy  is  as  unfit  for 
their  faithlefs  and  bloody  mouths  as  the  names  of  li- 
berty or  virtue,  atid  is  equally  mifapplied.  No  won- 
der that  religion  fled  from  the  torch  of  their  philo- 
fophy :  for  their  philofophy  confifts  exprefsly  in  the 
confounding  the  moft  diftinA  claffes  of  phenomena  and 
of  beings,  in  aflimilating  the  heavenly  animating  fpark 
within  us  to  a  piece  of  rude  matter,  and  in  degrading 
roan  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  thus  fllutting  out 
his  faireft  profpefts.  It  is  not  by  the  ordinary  dialec- 
tics of  the  theologian  that  this  facrilegious  confufion 
can  be  rectified  :  this  requires  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  what  is  charafteriftic  of  mind,  and  what  is 
chara£leriftic  of  matter,  and  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  appearances  in 
toth  clafl'es  of  objcAs.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  will  the 
divine  be  able  to  confute  the  dcteftable  fophifms  of  Mi- 
Tabeau  and  Diderot  and  the  other  fo't-difant  fages  of 
^tmcti  andperfuade  their  willing  hearers  to  *'  render 
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unto  Cocfar  the  things  that  are  Caifar's,  and  to  God  Eicperimen. 
the  things  that  arc  God's." 

But  befjdes  thefe  advantages  which  accrue  to  diffe- 
rent claffes  of  men  from  this  ftudy,  there  are  fome  ef- 
feAs  which  are  general,  and  are  too  important  to  be 
paffed  over  unnoticed. 

That  fpirit  of  difpafllonatc  experimental  inquiry  And  in  o- 
which  has  fo  greatly  promoted  this  ftudy,  will  carry  ^^^^  ^'•^ 
with  it,  into  every  fubjefl  of  inquiry,  that  precifion^""'* 
and  that  conftant  appeal  to  fa61;  and  experience  which 
charadlerife  it.  And  we  may  venture  to  affert,  that 
the  fuperior  good  order  and  method  which  diftinguifh 
fome  of  the  later  produftions  in  other  fciences,  have 
been  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  this  mathematical 
fpirit,  the  fuccefs  of  which  in  natural  philofophy  has 
gained  it  credit,  and  thus  given  it  an  unperceived 
influence  even  over  thofe  who  have  not  made  it  their 
ftudy.  _  .  „y 

The  truths  alfo  which  the  naturalift  difcovers  are  More  gc- 
fuch  as  do  not  in  general  affeA  the  paffions  ef  men,neralad- 
and  have  therefore  a  good  chance  of  meeting  with  a^f^"'^!?*' °^ 
candid  reception.  Thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  men^  ^* 
in  political  or  religious  ignorance,  cannot  eafily  fufpeft 
bad  confequences  from  improvements  in  this  fcience; 
and  if  they  did,  have  hardly  any  pretext  for  checking 
its  progrefs.  And  difcoveries  accuftom  the  mind  to  no- 
velty ;  and  it  will  no  longer  be  ftartled  by  any  confe- 
quences, however  contrary  to  common  opinion.  Thus 
the  way  is  paved  for  a  rational  and  difcreet  fcepticifm, 
and  a  free  inquiry  on  other  fubjeds.  Experiment, 
not  authority,  will  be  confidered  as  the  tcft  of  truth  ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  fair  experience  we  need 
fear<»no  ill  as  long  as  the  laws  of  nature  remain  as  they 
are. 

Laftly,  fince  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  to  de-  ' 
fcribc  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  difcover  their  cau- 
fes,  to  trace  the  connexion  and  fubordination  of  thefe 
caufes,  and  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature ;  it  is  plain  that  it  affords  the  furett  path 
for  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  great  caufe  of  all, 
of  God  himfdf,  and  for  forming  proper  conceptions 
of  him  and  of  our  relations  to  him  :  notions  infinitely 
more  juft  than  can  ever  be  entertained  by  the  carelefa 
fpeAator  of  his  works.  Things  which  to  this  man  ap- 
pear folitary  and  detached,  having  no  other  connec- 
tion with  the  reft  of  the  univerfe  but  the  ftiadowy  and 
fleeting  relation  of  coexiftence,  will,  to  the  diligent 
philofopher,  declare  themfelves  to  be  parts  of  a  great 
and  harmonious  whole,  connected  by  the  general  laws 
of  nature,  and  tending  to  one  grand  and  beneficent 
purpofe.  Such  a  contemplation  is  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree pleafant  and  cheering,  and  cannot  fail  of  inipref- 
fing  us  with  the  wifti  to  co-operate  in  this  glorious 
plan,  by  ading  worthy  of  the  place  we  hold  among 
the  works  of  God,  and  with  the  hopes  of  one  day  en- 
joying all  the  fatisfadlion  that  can  arife  from  confcious 
worth  and  coiifummate  kno  wledge ;  and  this  is  the 
worfliip  which  God  will  approve.  **  This  univerfe 
(fays  Boyle)  is  the  magnificent  temple  of  its  great 
Author;  and  man  is  ordained,  by  his  powers  and  qua- 
lifications, the  high  prieft  of  nature,  to  celebrate  divine 
fervice;  in  this  temple  of  the  univerfe." 
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jThjfioyno-  PHYSIOGNOMONICS,  among  pliyficlans,  de-  body  and  mind  ;  and  hence  the  art  of  reducing  thefe  Pl^yf 
^  note  fuch  figns  as,  being  taken  from  the  countenance,    figns  to  practice  is  termed  phyfiognomy.  ' 

■*       ferve  to  indicate  the  ftatCj  difpofition,  &c.  both  of  the 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


Various  de-fS  a  wdrd  formed  from  the  Greek  7"!^'?  nature,  and 
finitions  of  yi'0!(T^u  J  hioiu-  It  is  the  name  of  a  fcience  which 
j)h)fiogno-  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  ancient  phllofo- 
fny  ancient  ph^rs,  and  which,  fince  the  revival  of  Icarninrr,  has  in 

ana  mo-        ■»  '  ,     ,         rrrtl        r   I  •  1 

dcr-n,  a  great  degree  been  dilregaroed.  1  ill  or  late  it  has 
fckiom  in  modern  times  been  mentioned,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  explode..',  arts  of  magic,  alchemy, 
and  Judicial  aftrology.  Within  the  two  laft  centuries, 
no  doubt,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  h  ive  been 
grci'tiy  extendt'd  by  means  of  the  patient  purfuit  of 
i&QL  zn  .  experiment,  infte^d  of  the  hafty  adoption  of 
conjcdlure  and  hypothv'fis.  We  have  certainly  difco- 
vered  many  of  the  ancient  fyrtems  to  be  merely  crea- 
tures of  imagination.  Perhaps,  however,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  we  have  deci^'.ed  too  rapidly,  and  rejeflcd  real 
knowledge,  which  we  would  have  found  it  tedioiis 
and  troubletoine  to  acquire.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  fcience  of  phyiiognomy;  which  certainly  merits 
to  be  conlidert-d  in  a  li^ht  very  different  from  alchemy 
and  taofe  other  fanciful  ftudies  with  wliich  it  had  ac- 
cidentally been  coupled.  The  work  lately  publifhed 
by  M.  L  ivacer  on  the  fubjet^i  has  indeed  excited  at- 
tention, and  may  perhaps  tend  to  replace  phyfiognomy 
in  that  rank  in  the  circle  of  the  fciences  to  which  it 
fceras  to  be  intitled. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  extended  the 
compafs  of  phyfiognomy  beyond  many  or  ac  leaft  ani- 
mated nature  :  But  the  ftu-^.y  of  that  art  was  revived 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  mifled  probably  by  the  com- 
prehenfivenefs  of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  or  incited  by  the  prevalent  tafte  for  the  mar- 
vellous,  thofe  who  treated  of  the  fubjeft  ftretched  the 
range  of  their  fpecul  tion  far  beyond  the  ancient  li- 
mits. The  extenfion  of  the  fignificatlon  of  the  term 
was  adopted  univerfally  by  thofe  naturalifts  who  ad- 
mitted the  theory  of  %natures  (fee  SiGNAxaRE)  ;  and 
phyfiognomy  came  thus  to  mean,  the  knowledge  of 
the  /«/£r«<?/ pi-operties  of- awy  corporeal  cxiftence  from 
the  external  appearances.  Joannes  Baptifta  Porta,  for 
inftance,  who  was  a  phyfiognomift  and  phllofopher  of 
corfiderable  eminence,  wrote  a  tieatife  on  the  phyfi- 
ognomy of  plants  ( philognomonka ) ,  in  which  he  em- 
ploys phyfiognomy  as  the  generic  term.  There  is  a 
treatifc  likewife  Dc  Phyfiognomia  Avium^  written  we 
believe  by  the  fame  perfon.  In  the  Magia  Phyjiogno- 
mica  of  Gafpar  Schottus,  phyfiognomia  humana  is  made  a 
fubdivlfion  of  the  fcience. 

Boyle  too  adopts  the  extenfxve  fignification  men- 
tioned, which  indeed  fcems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  (a).  At  prefent 
phyfiognomy  feems  to  mean  no  more  than  "  a  know- 


ledge of  the  moral  charaiSler  and  extent  of  intelleilual 
powers  of  human  beings,  from  their  external  appear- 
ance and  manners."  In  the  Berlin  Tranfaftions  for 
the  years  1769  and  1770  there  appears  a  long  con- 
trove  rfial  difc  11  ffion  on  tlic  fuhjeft  of  the  definition  oi 
phyfiognos;  y  between  M.  Pernetty  and  M.  Le  Cat, 
two  mo  !ern  authors  of  fome  note.  Pernetty  contends, 
that  all  knowledge  avhatever  is  phyfiognomy  ;  Le  Cat 
confines  the  fubjeft  to  the  human  face.  Neither  feems 
to  have  hit  the  medium  of  truth.  Soon  after  the  ce- 
lebrated book  of  Lavater  appeared.  He  indeed  de- 
fines phyfiognomy  to  be,  "  the  art  of  difcovering  the 
interior  of  man  by  means  of  his  exterior;  but  in  diffe- 
rent paffages  of  his  work  he  evidently  favours  the  ex- 
tended fignification  of  Pernetty.  This  work  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  M.  Formey's  attack  upon  the  fcience  itfelf 
in  the  fsme  Berlin  Tranfadions  for  1775.  Formey 
ftrenuoufly  controverts  the  extent  afiigned  by  Lavater 
to  his  favourite  fcience.  4 
Before  the  era  of  Pythsgoras  the  Sreeks  had  little  Pythag 
or  no  fcience,  and  of  courfe  could  not  be  fcientifidal  T''^^^™ 
phyfiognomifts.  Phyfiognomy,  however,  was  '"uchjj^?"^- 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  India;  and  from  thefe  couti-to  Grei 
tries  the  fage  of  Samos  probably  introduced  the  rudi- 
nents  of  this  fcience,  as  he  did  thofe  of  many  others, 
generally  deemed  more  important,  into  Greece.  ^  | 

In  the  time  of  Socrates  it  appears  even  to  have  It  was 
been  adopted  as  a  profefiion.    Of  this  the  well-known  P''"^^^'' 
anecdote  of  the  decifion  of  Zopyrus,  on  the  real  cha-  ^£  ^^^J,^ 
rafter  of  Sscrates  himfelf  judging  from  his  counte- 
nance, is  fufficient  evidence.    Plato  mentions  the  fub- 
je£l;  and  by  Ariftotle  it  is  formally  treated  of  in  a 
book  allotted  to  the  purpofe.  ^ 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  A-  Genera 
riftotle's  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft.  outline 
Phyfiognomy,  he  in  fubftance  obferves,  had  been  AnftotI 
treated  of  in  three  ways :  Some  philofophers  clafTed  ^l]"^^^'?" 
animals  into  genera,  and  afcribcd  to  each  genus  a  cer-jcfl. 
tain  mental  difpofition  correfponding  to  their  corpo- 
real appearance.    Others  made  a  farther  diftinftion  of 
dividing  the  genera  into  fpecies.     Among  men,  for 
inftance,  they  diftinguifned  the  Thraciane,  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Egyptians,  and  whatever  nations  were  ftrl- 
kingly  different  in  manners  and  habits,  to  whom  ac- 
cordingly they  afiigned  the  diftindtive  phyfiognomical 
charaderlftics.    A  third  fet  of  phyfiognonsifts  judged 
of  the  adtions  and  manners  of  the  individualy  and  prc- 
fumed  that  certiiin  manners  proceeded  from  certain 
difpofitioBS.    But  the  method  of  treating  the  fubjeft 
adopted  by  Arlftotle  himfelf  was  this :  A  peculiar 
form  of  body  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 

difpo^ 


(a)  They'll  find  i'  the  phyfiognomies 

0'  th*  planas  all  mcna  deftinics.  HuDiBRASt- 
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obfervation  and  llvelinefs  of  defcriptlon  difplayed  In 
the  work  of  Theo^iliraftus  will  prefervc  it  high  in  claf- 
fical  rank,  while  the  fcierce  of  m?.n  and  the  prominent 


ffifpofition  of  mind  ;  a  hun:ian  intelleft  is  never  found 
in  the  corporeal  form  of  a  biaft.  The  mind  and  body 

veciprociiUy  sffeft  each  other  :  thus  in  intoxication  ,  ,      ,  .  ^ 

and  mania  the  mind  exhibits  the  affeaions  of  the  bo-  charadenftirs  of  human  fociety  continue  to  be  objeds 

dv  ;  and  In  fear,  joy,  &c.  the  body  difphya  the  affec-  of  attention.  ,     r    . -a  n.hnr 

r-^.nc      the  r«ind                        J-      ^  ^  Pokmcn  of  Athens,  Adamantius  the  fophift,  and  Other 

tions  OI  tne  rruna.  .1     r  u-  ja    i      ^        r  Greek  au- 

From  fuch  fads  he  argues,  that  when  in  man  a  feveral  others,  wrote  on  the  fubjeft  abou  the  fame  pe-^^^^^ 

mrticuhr  boddv  charafter  appears,  which. by  prior  rio,].   Lately  there  was  puohfhed  a  collea.on  of  alltuisfub- 

exnerence  and  obfervation  hzs  been  found  uniformly  the  Greek  authors  on  phyfiognoray  :  the  book  is  inti-jedt. 

•  ■   •          certain  mental  difpofilion,  with  tied,  Phyjtognoniia  vetensfcrtptcres  Graci.  Gr.  o  Lat.  a 


^incred'ilUe  ditiu )  Aplon  Gramat'tcus  Scrtptum  reliquer'tt 
quemdam  ex  fade  hominum  addlvmantem  ( quos  melapojcopos 
vacant  J  ex  i'ls  dixijf^  ani  futures  mortis  antwsy  aut  prater  ita:'^.  ^J'^'"-Jj-a 
The  novitiates  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool  were  fubjefted  jj,^'''^^  ^^"^ 
lures  of  the  hare,  vifible  in  a  man,  betiay  the  mental    to  the  phyfiognomic  ubferyation  of  their  teachers,  and  §  35.  '^^^^ 
charaaer  of  that  pufilbn^mous  creature.  it  is  proSable  the  firll  phy  fiognomilts  J)y  profeflion  3^. 


TaaerifticE  of  the  lion,  fuch  as  ftrong  hnir,  deep  voice, 
large  extremities,  difcernible  in  a  human  creature,  de- 
note the  ftrength  and  courape  of  that  noble  r.n''mal ; 
while  the  fknder  extremities,  foftdown,  and  other  fca- 


Upon  this  principle  Ariftotle  treats  of  the  corpo- 
real features  of  man,  snd  the  correfpondent  difpofitions, 
fo  far  as  obfcrved  :  he  illuftrates  them  by  the  analogy 
juft  mentioned,  and  in  fome  inftances  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  them  by  phyfiological  reafoning. 

At  the  early  period  in  which  Arillotle  wrote,  his 
theory,  plaufible  ceitainly,  and  even  probable,  difplays 
his  ufual  penetration  and  a  confiderable  degree  of  know 


a-mon>  the  Greeks  were  of  this  feft.  They,  too,  to 
whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  dodrines  and  difci- 
pline,  myftery  was  familiar,  were  the  firrt,  it  is  likely, 
who  expofed  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  in  Greece  to 
difgrace,  ly  blending  with  it  tlie  art  of  divinatijon.  g 

From  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating  to  The  obfer^ 
the  clofe  of  the  Roman  republic,  nothing  worthy  of  nations  of 

,  •      \     T  I  -n  c    i.  r  Roman  anc- 

remark  occurs  in  the  literary  hiltory  ot  phyiiognomy. ^^.^^^ 


complete  elucidation  of  his  }ren;ral  principles;  on  that    portant  bran  :h  of  erudition,  and  alFumed  as  a  proteffion 


account  his  enumeration  of  particular  obfervations  and 
precepts  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  or  £0  accurate 
as  his  method  of  ftudy.  Even  his  ilyle,  concife  and 
energetic,  was  inimical  to  the  fubjed  ;  which,  to  be 
made  clearly  comprehcnfible,  muft  require  frequent  pa- 
raphrafes.    Ariftotlc's  performance,  however,  fuch  as 


by  perfons  who  had  acquired  a  fuperior  knowledge  in  it. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  many 
phyfiognomical  obfervations  occur.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  attached  to  the  fcience.  In  hia 
oration  again  ft:  Pifo,  and  in  that  in  favour  of  Rofcius, 
the  reader  will  at  the  fame  time  perceive  in  what  man- 


it 'is  has  been  taken  as  the  groundwork  and  model  of  ner  the  orator  employs  phyfiognomy  to  his  purpofes, 

tvcr'y  phyfiognomicjd  trcatife  that  has  fince  appeared.  and  find  a  curious  inflance  of  the  ancient  manner  of 

The  imitators  of  this  great  man  in  the  i6th  and  oratorical  a^w/e.  ^  ,    r      ,  r. 

J  7th  centuries  have  even  copied  his  language  and       Many  phyfiognomical  remarks  are  to  be  found  like- 

manner,  which  are  fentcntious,  indifcriniin.te,  and  ob-  wife  in  the  wntmgs  of  Salluft,  Suetonius,  Seneca, 

fcure     His  comparative  phyhognomy  of  men  with  Pliny,  Aulus  Gelhus,  Petronms,  Plutarch,  and  others, 


beaftshas  been  frequently  though  not  univerfaliy  adopt- 
ed. Befides  his  trtatife  exprefily  on  the  fu!  jca,  ma- 
ny incidental  obfervations  on  phyfiognomy  will  be 
found  interfperfed  through  his  other  works,  particu- 
larly in  his  hiftory  of  animrls. 
fheophraf-  Next  after  Ariftotle,  his  difciple  and  fucceflbr  The- 
iib's  ethic  ophraftus  would  deferve  to  be  particularly  mentioned 
S^^^'^'J"*  as  a  writer  on  the  fubjea  in  queftion.  His  ethic  cha- 
mpor^tant  rafters,  a  Angular  and  entertaining  petformaHce,  com- 
ranch  of  pofed  at  the  age  of  99,  form  a  diftinft  treatife  on  a 


That  in  the  Roman  empire  the  fcience  was  prac- 
tifcd  as  a  profcffion,  ample  evidence  appears  in  the 
writings  of  fcveral  of  the  authors  juft  mentioned,  Sue- 
tonius, for  inftance,  in  his  Life  of  Titus,  mentions 
that  NarcifTus  employed  a  phyjiognomift  to  examine  the 
features  of  Britannlcus,  who  predifted  that  Britanni- 
cus  would  not  fucceed,  but  that  the  empire  would  de- 
volve on  Titus. 

The  fci  encc  of  phyfiogDGtny  (hared  the  fame  fatCf  jijj^-i,;^ 
with  ail  others,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  over-  fell  with 


.hyfiogno-  J^oft  important  branch  of  phyfiognomy,  the  phjiognomy  thrown  by  the  northern  barbarians.    About  the  be- the  Romai, 

of  manners  :  but  the  tranflations  and  imitations  of  La  ginning  of  the  fixtcenth  century  it  began  agam  to  be  ^^P"^=' 

Bruyere  are  fo  exceUtnt,  that  by  referwng  to  them  we  noticed.— From  that  time  till  the  clofe  of  the  feven- 

do  greater  iuftive  than  would  otherwifc  be  in  our  teenth,  it  was  one  of  the  moft  fafliionable  ftudiea. 

power,  both  to  Theophraftus  and  to  our  readers.  We  Within  that  fpace  have  appeared  almoft  aU  the  ap- 

eannot,  however,  omit  obftrving,  that  the  accuracy  of  proved  modern  authors  on  the  fubjea  (».) 


(a)  They  are,  Bartholem.  Codes,  Baptilta  Porta,  Honoratus  Nuquetius,  Jacobu«  de  Indagine,  Alftedius* 

Michatl; 


lO 

Particular 
itudie*  hav 
peculiarly 


times. 


<^62  p   H   Y   S   I  O 

It  has  btfen  unfortunate  for  plryiiognQmy,  that  by 
many  of  thefe  writers  It  was  held  to  be  conaeded  with 
doflrines  of  which  the  philofophy  of  the-  prefunt  clay 
would  be  afhameJ.  With  thefe  doarines  it  had  alraoft 
funk  into  oblivion. 

In  every  period  of  the  hiflovy  of  literature  there 
™''^y  <=a^ily  be  marked  a  prevalence  of  particular  ftudies. 
prevailed  at the  early  period,  for  inftance,  of  Grecian  literature, 
particular   mythological  morality  claimed  the  chief  attention  of  the 
philofophers.    In  the  more  advanced  ftate  of  learning 
in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  poetry,  hijlory^  and  oratory,  held 
the  pre-eminence.    Under  the  latter  emperors,  and  for 
fome  time  afterwards,  the  hiftory  of  theological  contra- 
verjies  occupied  the  greateft  part  of  works  of  the  learn- 
ed.   H^'^t  inccttdtA  metaphyjics,  and  metaphy/tcai  theo^ 
logy.    Thefe  gave  place  to  alchemy,  magic,  judicial 
ajlrology,  the  do<arine  of  fignatures  and  fympathies,  the 
^'Xfl"^*  theofophic,  and  Roficrucian  theology,  with  phyfiog- 
nomy.    Such  were  the  purfulta  contemporary  with  the 
fcience  which  is  the  objedl  of  our  prefent  inquiry.  It 
is  no  matter  of  furprife,  that,  fo  ?.ffociated,  it  fhould 
have  fallen  into  contempt.    It  is  not  unufual  for  man- 
kind haftily  to  reject  valuable  opinions,  when  acciden- 
tally  or  artificially  conneded  with  others  which  are  ab- 
furd  and  untenable.    Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the 
hiftory  of  theology,  and  the  prefent  tone  of  theological 
opinions  in  Europe,  furnifh  a  pregnant  example. 

To  phyfiognomy,  and  the  exploded  fciences  laft 
mentioned,  fucceeded  claffic philology  ;  which  gave  place 
to  modern  poetry  and  natural philofophy;  to  which  recent- 
ly have  been  added  the  ftudies  of  rational  theology ,  che- 
mifiry,  the  philofophy  of  hi/lory,  the  hifiijry  of  man,  and 
the  fcience  of  politics. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen 
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the'w/iters  ^"^^5"'  ^nd  thence  forward,  the  occult  fciences,  as  they 
of  the  pre-  termed,  had  declined  very  confiderably  in  the  cfti- 
fent  ceruu-  mation  of  the  learned;  and  thofe  who  treated  of  phy- 
ry  on  this  fiognomy  forbore  to  difgrace  it  by  a  conneftion  with 
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thofe  branches  of  ie5eal  learning  with  which  formerly 
it  had  been  invariably  conjoined.  In  Britain,  Dr  Gwi- 
ther  noticed  it  with  approbation. — His  remarks  are 
publiOicd  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  xviii.; 
and  Dr  Parfons  chofe  it  for  the  fufyeft  of  the  Croo- 
nean  ledures,  publifhed  at  firft  in  the  fecond  fupplc- 
ment  to  the  44th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  and  afterwards  (1747)  in  a  feparate  treatifc,  en- 
titled Human  Phyfiognomy  explained. 

The  obfervations,  however,  of  thefe  writers,  as  well 
as  of  Lancifius,  Haller,  and  Buffon,  relate  rather  to 
the  tranfient  exprtffion  of  the  paflions  than  to  the  per- 
manent features  of  the  face  and  body.  The  well- 
known  charafters  of  Le  Brun  likewife  are  illuftrative 
ot  the  tranficnt  phyfiognomy,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  pa- 
thognomy. —  See  Passions  in  Painting. 

During  the  prefent  century,  although  phyfiognomy 
has  been  now  and  then  attended  to,  nothing  of  impor- 
tance appeared  on  the  fubjedl  till  the  difcuflion  already 


mentioned  between  Pernetty  and  LeCat,  in  the  Berlin 
TranfaCtions.  The  fentimenis  of  thefe  authors,  in  fo 
far  as  relates  to  the  definition  of  phyfiognomy,  have  been 
above  noticed.  Their  effays  are  befides  employed  in 
difcuffing  the  following  queftions ;  y?,  Whether  it 
would  or  would  not  be  advantageous  to  fociety,  were 
the  charader,  difpofition,  and  abilities,  of  each  indi- 
vidual fo  marked  in  his  appearance  as  to  be  d:fco- 
vered  with  certainty  ? 

2dly,  Whether,  on  the  fuppofition  that  by  the  higheft 
poflible  proficiency  in  phyfiognomy,  we  could  attain  a 
knowledge  in  part  only  of  the  internal  charader,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  fociety  to  cultivate  the  lludy, 
mankind  being  in  general  imperfed  phyfiognomifts  ? 

No  reafoning  a  priori  can  poffibly  determine  thefe 
queftions.    Time  and  experience  alone  muft  afcertain 
the  degree  of  iufluence  which  any  particular  acquifition 
of  knowledge  would  have  on  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  mankind  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  refult  of  any  portion  of  knowledge,  formerly  un- 
known, and  which  mankind  would  be  permitted  £0  dif- 
covtr,  could  be  any  thing  but  beneficial. 
_  Soon  after  this  controverfy  in  the  Berlin  Tranfac-  LavaVe 
tions,  appeared  the  great  work  of  M.  Lavater,  dean  cdebrat ' 
of  Zurich,  which  has  excited  no  inconfiderable  portion  ^^"^'k* 
of  attention  in  the  literary  world.    The  work  itfeif  is 
magnificent;  that  circumftance,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  fanciful,  have 
contributed  to  extend  its  fame  ;  and  certainly,  if  we 
may  judge,  the  book,  though  many  faults  may  be  de- 
teded  in  it,  is  the  mod  important  of  any  that  has  ap. 
peared  on  the  fubjed  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  La- 
vater profefles  not  to  give  a  complete  fynthetical  trea- 
tife  on  phyfiognomy,  but,  aware  that  the  fcience  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  he  exhibits  fragments  only  illuftrative  of 
its  different  parts.  His  performance  is  no  doubt  deful- 
tory  and  unconncded.    It  contains,  however,  many 
particulars  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  ever 
before  appeared  on  the  fubjed. 

With  the  fcholaftic  and  fyftematic  method  adopted 
by  the  phyfiognomifts  of  the  iaft  and  preceding  centu- 
ries,  Lavater  has  rcjeded  their  manner  of  writing, 
which  was  dry,  concife,  indeterminate,  and  generaf: 
his  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  moft  part 
precife  and  particular,  frequently  founded  on  diftinc- 
tions  extremely  acute.    He  has  omitted  entirely  (aa 
was  to  be  expcded  from  a  writer  of  the  prefent  day) 
the  aftrological  revtries,  and  fuch  like,  which  deform 
the  writings  of  former  phyfiognomifts  ;  and  he  has 
with  much  propriety  deduced  his  phyfiagnoraical  ob- 
fervations  but  feldom  from  anatomical  or  phyfiologl- 
cal  reafoning.    Such  reafoning  may  perhaps  ac  fome 
future  period  become  important  ;  but  at  prefent  our 
knowledge  of  fadsy  although  extenfive,  is  not  fo  uni- 
verfal  as  to  become  the  ftable  foundation  of  particular 
dedudions.   Lavater  has  ilhiftrated  his  remarks  by  en- 
gravings ;  a  method  firft:  adopted  by  Baptifta  Porta  

Lavater's 


.and     Cat.  Michael  Schottus,  Gafpar  Schottus,  Cardan,  Taifnierus,  Fludd,  Behmen,  Barclay,  Claromontius,  Conringius 
the  commentaries  of  Auguftin  Niphus,  and  Camillus  Balbus  on  the  Phyfiognomica  of  Ariftotle, -Soontanus' 
Andreas  Henricus,  Joannes  Digander,  Rud.  Goclenius,  Alex.  Achillinus,  Job.  Prsetorius,  Jo.  Belot,  Guiiel* 
Gratalorus,  &c.   They  are  notices!  in  the  Polyhillor.  of  MorhofF.  vol.  i.  Lb.  i.  cap.  1  c.  $  4.  and  vol.  ii  lib 
cap.  1.64.  '  ^ 
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Lavater'fl  engravings  are  very  numerous,  often  exprcf- 

five,  and  tolerably  executed. 

The  opinions  of  this  celebrated  pjiyfiognomiil  are 
evidently  the  rtfult  of  aaual  obfervation.  ^  He  appears 
indeed  to  have  made  the  fcience  his  peculiar  ftudy,  and 
the  grand  purfiiit  of  hia  life.  Hia  performance  exlii- 
bits  an  extended  comprehenfion  of  the  fubje<!^,  by  a 
particular  attention  to  ojftal  phyfiognomy,  and  the  ef- 
fea  of  profiles  and  cmtnurs.  His  ilyle  in  general  is  for- 
cible and  lively,  although  fomewhat  declamatory  and 
digreffive.  His  expreffions  are  frequently  precife,  and 
ilrikinply  charaaeriftic  ;  and  the  fplrit  of  piety  and 
benevolence  which  pervade  the  whole  performance  ren- 
der it  highly  intercfting. 

The  defeds  of  the  work,  hovirever,  detraft  much 
from  the  weight  which  Lav?.tcr's  opinions  might  other- 
wife  challenge.    His  imatination  has  frequently  fo  far 
IrSpJ^"  outftript  his  judgment,  that  an  ordinary  reader  would 
idge-  often  be  apt  to.  rejeft  the  whole  fyftem  as  the  extrava- 
■•        gant  reverie  of  an  ingenious  theorift.    He  has  clothed 
his  favourite  fcience  in  that  affeaed  myfterious  air  of 
importance  which  was  fo  ufual  with  his  prcdeceffors, 
and  defcribes  the  whole  material  world  to  be  objeas  of 
^1  I,     the  univerfal  dominion  of  phyfiognomy*.    He  whim- 
i— 38.  fically  conceives  it  neceff-.ry  for  a  phyfiognomill  to  be 
H.      a  well-(haped  handfonie  man  \.    He  employs  a  lan- 
guage which  is  often  much  too  peremptory  and  deci- 
five,  difproportioned  to  the  real  fubftancc  of  his  re- 
marks, or  to  the  occafion  of  making  them.    The  re- 
marks themfelvea  are  frequently  oppofite  in  appearance 
to  common  obfervation,  and  yet  unfupported  by  any 
illuftretions  of  his. 

Lavater  certainly  errs  in  bellowing  too  great  a  reli- 
ikneffes  ance  on  fingle  features,  r.s  the  foundation  of  decifion 
on  charaaer.    His  opinions  on  the  phyfiognomy  of 

moroill'  ^"^  ^""^^"^  fpeclfs, 

^  ^  'on  hand-writing,  on  the  phyfiognomy  of  birds,  infeas, 
reptiles,  and  fifhcs,  are  o!  vioufly  premature,  as  hither- 
to BO  fuf&cient  number  of  accurate  obfervations  have 
been  made,  in  regard  to  either  of  thefe  particulars,  to 
authorize  any  conclufion.  He  has  erred  in  the  oppo- 
fite extreme,  when  treating  of  the  important  topic  of 
national  phyfiotrnomy,  where  he  has  by  no  means  profe- 
cuted  the  fubjeft  fo  far  as  fafts  might  have  warranted. 
We  muft  farther  take  the  liberty  to  objea  to  the  fre- 
quent  introduaion  of  the  author's  own  phyfiognomy 
throughout  the  courfc  of  his  work.  His  fingular  re- 
marks on  his  own  face  do  not  ferve  to  prejudice  the 
reader  in  favour  of  his  judgment,  however  much  his 
chavaaer  may  juftify  the  truth  of  them.  We  rauil 
regret  likewife,  for  the  credit  of  the  fcience,  that  the 
author's  Angularly  fanciful  theory  of  apparitions  fhould 
fo  nearly  refemble  a  revival  of  the  antiquated  opinions 
of  the  fympathifts. 

To  thefe  blemifhes,  which  we  have  reluaantly  enu- 
merated, perhaps  may  be  added  that  high  impaffioned 
tone  of  enthafiafm  in  favour  of  his  fcience  everywhere 
difplayed  throughout  the  work  of  this  author,  which 
is  certainly  very  oppofite  to  the  cool  patient  inveftiga- 
tion  befitting  philofopby.  To  that  enthufiafm,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  in  this  Inftance  (as  is,  indeed, 
no  unfiequent  cffea  of  enthufiafm)  we  are  indebted 
for  the  excellency  which  the  author  has  attained  in  hia 
purfuit }  and  it  polleffes  the  falutary  tendency  of  put- 
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ting  U3  on  our  gunrd  againft  a  too  implicit  acqulefcence 
in  his  phyfiognomical  decifions.  17 

In  the  Berlin  Tranfaaions  for  1775,  there  appears Hi^  work 
a  formal  attack  upon  Lavater's  work  by  M.  Formey.  ^d^'i.rthe 
This  effay  we  have  already  mentioned.  After  dilputing  j^^^  jj^ 
the  propriety  of  the  extenfive  fignification  applied  byTranfac- 
I.avater  and  Pernetty  to  the  term  phyfiognomy,  M.ti^nsbyM. 
Fermey  adopts  nearly  the  fame  definition  which  we  ^'"''"^^S^' 
conceive  to  be  the  moft  proper,  and  which  we  have 
put  down  as  fuch  near  the  beginning  of  this  nrtitle. 
He  allows  that  the  mental  charaaer  is  intimately  con- 
neded  with,  and  fenfibly  influenced  by,  every  fibre  of 
the  body  ;  but  his  principal  argument  againtl;  phyfiog- 
nomy is,  that  the  human  fnme  is  liable  to  innumerable 
accidents,  by  which  it  may  be  changed  in  its  external 
appearance,  without  any  correfpondent  change  of  the 
difpofition  ;  fo  that  it  furpaffes  the  extent  of  the  fl<iU 
of  mortals  to  diftinguifh  the  modifications  of  feature 
that  are  natural  from  thofe  which  may  be  accidental. 
Although,  therefore,  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  may 
be  founded  in  truth,  he  infers  that  the  Deity  only  can 
cxercife  it. 

M.  Formey  further  contends,  that  education,  diet^ 
climate,  and  fudden  emotions,  nay  even  the  tempera- 
ments  of  anceftors,  affea  the  caft  of  human  features  ^ 
fo  that  the  influence  of  mental  charaaer  on  thefe  fea- 
tures may  be  fo  involved  with,  or  hidden  by,  acciden- 
tal circumfl^ances,  that  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy  muft 
ever  be  attended  by  hopelefs  uncertainty.  Thefe  ob- 
jtaions  are  worthy  of  notice,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  conclufive.  18 

We  fhall  give  a  fpeclmen  of  M.  Lavater's  manner  of  Lavater'g 
treating  the  fubjea  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  quef  mode  of 
tion  :  a  fpecimen,  not  in  Lavater's  precife  words,  but  j^"?^^^"^^^ 
conveying  more  (hortly  an  idea  at  once  of  bis  fenti- 
ments,  and  of  his  manner  of  exprefiing  them.  19  , 

No  ftudy,  fays  he,  excepting  mathematics,  moreBhyfiog- 
juftly  deferves  to  be  termed  a  fcience  than  phyfiogno- "°^y  ^^^^^ 
my.   It  is  a  department  of  phyfics,  including  theology  {.^  ^  ^^^^ 
and  belles  lettres,  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  thefe  ence. 
fciences  may  be  reduced  to  rule.    It  may  acquire  a 
fixed  and  appropriate  charaaer  ;  it  may  be  communi- 
catcd  and  taught. 

Truth  or  knowledge,  explained  by  fixed  principles, . 
becomes  fcience.  Words,  lines,  rules,  definitions,  are 
the  medium  of  communication.  The  queftion,  then,, 
with  refpea  to  phyfiognomy,  will  thus  be  fairly  ftated. 
Can  the  ftriking  and  marked  differences  which  are  vifi- 
ble  between  one  human  face^one  human  form,  and  an- 
other, be  explained,  not  by  obfcure  and  confufed  con- 
ceptions, hut  by  certain  charaaers,  fig^ns,  and  ex- 
prefiions  ?  Are  thefe  figns  capalde  of  communica- 
ting the  vigour  or  imbcciliity,  the  ficknefs  or  healthy 
of  the  body;  the  wifdom,  the  folly,  the  magna- 
nimity, the  meannefs,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice,  of  the 
mind  ?  .  •20 

It  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  that  even  the  experi-  jExreriraei^ 
mental  philofopher  can  purfue  his  refearches.   The  ac-  i-  limited 
tive  and  vigorous  mind,  employed  in  fuch  ftudies,  will'"  c^'^^*^- 
often  form  conceptions  which  he  (hall  be  incapable  of 
expreffing  in  words,  fo  as  to  communicate  his  iJ^as  to 
the  feebler  mind,  which  was  itfelf  unable  to  make  the 
difcovery  :  but  the  lofty,  the  exalted  mind,  whick 
foars  beyond  all  written  rule,  which  poflVfTea  feelings- 
ana 
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and  enet^i^K-s  reJucIble  to  no  law,  mufl  be  pronounced 
41  unfcientifie. 
Phyfiogno-     It  will  be  admitted,  then,  that  to  a  certain  degree 
mai^ed^  P^y^^°.?"'^"^i^^^  '"'^y      a  fcience  be  defined  and 

fined  and^'  «^0'"r>f""n'cated.   Of  the  truth  of  ihe  fcience  there  can- 
communi-         ^xifl:  a  doubt.    Every  coimtenance,  every  form, 
cated  to  a  every  created  exigence,  is  individuslly  diftinct,  as  wtll 
tamh      as  different,  in  refpeit  of  clafs,  race,  and  kind.  No 
S  •      one  being  in  nature  is  precifely  fiinilar  to  another. 
This  propofition,  in  fo  far  as  regards  man,  is  the  foun- 
dation-ftone  of  phyfiognoray.    There  may  exift  an  ia- 
timatc  nnalogy,  a  ftriking  fimilarity,  between  two 
men,  who  yet  being  brought  together,  and  accurately 
compared,  will  appear  to  be  remarkably  different.  No 
two  minds  pet fedly  refemble  each  other.    Now,  is  it 
pcffible  to  dou!,t  that  there  muft  be  a  certain  native 
analogy  between  the  external  varieties  of  countenance 
and  form  and  the  internal  varieties  of  the  mind  ?  By 
anger  the  mufcles  are  rendered  protuberant  :  Are  not, 
then,  the  angry  pnind,  and  the  protuberant  mufcles,  as 
caufe  and  effeft  ?  The  man  of  acute  wit  has  frequent- 
ly a  quick  and  lively  eye.    Is  it  pofllble  to  refill  the 
conclufion,  that  between  fuch  a  mind  and  fuch  a  coun- 
tenance thrrc  is  a  determinate  relation  ? 

Every  thing  in  nature  is  eftimated  by  its  phyfiogno- 
my  ;  that  is,  its  external  appearance.    The  trader 
judges  by  the  colour,  the  finenefs,  the  exterior,  the 
phyjiognomy  of  every  article  of  traffic  ;  and  he  at  once 
decides  that  the  buyer  "  has  an  honeft  look,"  or  "  a 
pleafing  or  forbidding  countenance." 
This  know.    That  knowledge  and  fcience  are  detrimental  to 
ledge,  how- man,  that  a  fiate  of  rudenefs  and  ignorance  arc  pre- 
ferable  and  produdive  of  more  happinefs,  are' tenets 
^ot  bTde-  "'^^  defervedly  exploded.    They  do  not  merit  ferious 
-tiimental    oppofxcion.  The  extenfion  and-  increafe  of  knowledge, 
to  man.     then,  is  an  ohjeft  of  importance  to  man  :  and  what 
o-  jeft  can  he  fo  important  as  the  knowledge  of  man 
himfelf  ?  If  knowledge  can  influence  his  happinefs,  the 
knowledge  of  himfelf  muft  influence  it  the  moll.  This 
ufeful  knowledge  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  fcience 
of  phyfiotrnomy.    To  conceive  a  juft  idea  of  the  advan 
tagesof  phyfiognomy  let  us  for  amon  en*  fuppofe that  all 
phyfiognomical  knowledge  were  totally  forgotten  among 
men  ;  what  confufion,  what  uncert-inty,  what  num- 
berlefs  miftakes,  would  be  the  confcquence  ?  Men  def- 
tined  to  live  in  fociety  muft;  hold  mutual  intcrcourfe. 
The  knowledge  of  man  imparts  to  this  intcrcourfe  its 
fpirit,  its  pleafures,  its  advant  ges. 
7t  affords       Phyfiognomy  is  a  fource  of  pure  and  exalted  mental 
great  men-  griitification.    It  affords  a  new  view  of  the  perfeftion 
latioIT*''^"  °^  ^^^ty    \  difplays  a  new  fcene  of  harmony  and 
beauty  in  his  works  ;   it  reveals  internal  motives, 
which  without  it  would  only  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  world  to  come.    The  phyfiognomift  diftlnguifhes 
accurately  the  permanent  from  the  hsbitual,  the  habi- 
tual from  the  accident  J,  in  charafter.   Difficulties,  no 
doubt,  attend  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience.    The  moft; 
Dlfikulties  fhades,  fcarcely  difcernible  to  the  unexperienced 

in  the  ftu-  eye,  denote  often  total  oppofition  of  charafter.  A  fmall 
<dy  inflexion,  diminution,  lengthening  or  ftiarpening,  even 

though  but  of  a  hair's  breadth,  may  alter  in  an  afto- 
nifliing  degree  the  expreflion  of  countenance  and  cha- 
rafter.  How  difficult  then,  how  impoffible  indeed, 
muft  this  variety  ®f  the  fame  countenance  render  preci- 
fion  ?  The  feat  of  chara(5lcr  is  often  fo  hidden,  fo  malli- 
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ed,  that  It  can  only  be  detected  in  certain,  perhap? 
uncommon,  pofitions  of  counten.^nce.  Thefe  polhion:} 
may  be  fo  quickly  changed,  the  figns  may  fo  ii.ftanta- 
neoufly  diluppear,  and  their  impreffion  on  the  mind  of 
the  obferver  may  be  fo  flight,  or  thefe  diftingnifhing 
traits  themfelves  fo  difficult  to  feize,  that  it  (hall  be  ' 
impoffible  to  oaint  them  or  defcribe  them  in  language. 
Innumerable  great  and  fmall  accidents,  whether  phy Il- 
eal or  moral,  various  incidents  and  paflions,  the  diver- 
fity  of  drefs,  of  pofition,  of  light  or  fliade,  tend  to 
difplay  the  countenance  often  in  fo  difadvantageous  a 
point  of  view,  that  the  phyfiognomift  is  betrayed  into 
an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  true  qualities  of  the 
countenance  and  charafter.  Such  caufes  often  occa« 
fion  him  to  overlook  the  effential  traits  of  charafter, 

and  to  form  a  decifion  on  what  is  purely  accidental  . 

How  furprifingly,  for  inftance,  may  the  fmallpox 
disfigure  the  countenance,  and  deftroy  or  confound,  or 
render  imperqeptible,  traits  otherwife  the  moftdecifive?  3. 

We  flnll,  then,  continues  Lavater,  grant  to  the  viay  or 
oppofcr  of  phyfiognomy  all  he  can  aflc  ;  and  yet  we  do  < 
not  live  without  hopes  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
fliall  be  refolvcd  which  at  firft  appeared  inexplicable. 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  fpecific  illuftration  of  hisThenat 
fubjeft  under  a  great  variety  of  titles,  in  which  heofx.avaj 
treats  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  each  particular  work, 
feature  feparately. 

To  enumerate  the  different  divifions  of  his  book 
would  not  be  more  fatisfaflory  to  our  re  iders  than  the 
perufal  of  the  contents  of  the  book  itfelf ;  and  an  at- 
tempt to  epitomize  even  the  effential  fubftancc  of  the 
vaft  multiplicity  of  matter  contained  in  his  cffays, 
(which  ate  yet  only  fragments,  and  to  which  indeed 
he  himfelf  docs  not  pretend  to  give  any  higher  appel- 
lation), would  extend  this  article  to  a  difproportionate 
length.  Such  an  abridgement,  after  all,  would  convey 
no  folid  information  on  a  ful)jeft  which  merits  all  the 
time  and  ftu  iy  that  an  attentive  perufal  of  Luvater's 
works  at  large  would  require.  ^ 

From  the  hiftorical  deduftion  of  the  literary  progrefs  Probabl 
of  phyfiognomy  which  we  have  thus  attempted  to  lay  caufes  ol 
before  our  readers,  it  appears,  that  although  the  ^l^'^ 
fcience  has  fallen  into  difrepute,  there  can  fcarcely  bei^hTch'tl 
mentioned  a  period  in  which  any  cultivation  of  fcien  :e  (cience  1 
took  place  when  phyfio,;noniy  was  not  likewife  the  fallen, 
ftudy,  nay  fom<  times  even  the  profeffion,  of  men  of 
the  moft:  eminent  abilities  and  the  greateft  learn- 
ing- 

The  reafons  why  at  prefent  fo  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fubjeft  probably  are, 

ijiy  That  it  has  been  treated  in  conjundSon  with 
fubjefts  now  with  propriety  exploded  :  And, 

2d/y,  That  it  has  been  injured  by  the  injudicious  af- 
fertions  and  arguments  of  thofe  who  have  undertaken 
its  defence. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  wife  and  the  learned  may 
err.  The  ufe  of  any  thing  muft  not  be  rejeded  for  no 
better  reafon  than  that  it  is  capable  of  abufe.  Perhaps 
the  era  is  not  diftant  when  phyfiognomy  ftiall  be 
reinftat-ed  in  the  rank  which  ftie  merits  among  the  va- 
luable branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  be  ftudied 
with  that  degree  of  attention  and  perfeverance  which 
a  fubjed  deferves  fo  cffcntially  connefted  with  the 
fcience  of  man. 
That  there  is  aa  intimate  relation  between  the  dif- 
8  pofitions 
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i8  pcfitions  of  tlic  mind  and  the  features  of  the  counte- 
"be  "^"^^  ^  ^'^^  which  cannot  be  queftioned.  He  who 
^^  fj^g  is  finking  under  a  load  of  grief  for  the  death  of  an  af- 
fitioiis  fcftionnte  wife  or  a  dutiful  child,  has  a  very  difF'irent 
\c  mindccift  of  features  from  the  man  who  is  happy  in  the  pro- 
'oVthe^P^*^  of  meeting  his  miftrefs.  A  perfon  boiling  with 
*  anger  has  a  threatening  air  in  his  countenance,  which 
the  moft  heedlefs  otferver  never  miilakes  ;  and  if  any 
particular  difpofition  be  indulged  till  it  become  habi- 
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tual,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  correfpond- 
xng  traces  will  be  fo  fixed  in  the  face  as  to  be  difccrni- 
ble  by  the  llcilful  phyfiognomift,  under  every  effort 
made  to  difguife  them.  But  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
cide on  a  man's  intelleftual  powers  by  the  rules  of  this 
faience,  we  are  often  deceived;  and  in  this  refpeft  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  Lavatcr  himfclf  has  fallen 
into  the  groffcfl  miilakes. 
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IS  a  Greek  word,  which,  in  ftrift  etymology,  fig- 
nifies  that  which  difcourfcs  of  nature :  but  in 
its  common  ufe,  it  is  reftricSled  to  that  branch  of  phy- 
fical  fcience  which  treats  of  the  different  functions 
and  properties  of  living  bodies ;  while  by  living  bodies 
arc  meant  thofe  which  are  by  a  certain  organized 
ftrufture  enabled  to  grow  and  propagate  their  kind. 

By  this  definition,  phyfiology  muff  necfffarily  have 
for  its  objedl  the  explanation  of  that  internal  organical 
economy  in  plants  and  animals,  which  nature  has  devi- 
fed  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  and  for  the 
continuance  and  propagation  of  the  fpecics. 

It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds,  particular  and 
general.  The  former  treats  of  the  properties  and  func- 
tions of  the  individual'or  fpecies,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
article  Anatomy  ;  the  latter  is  the  fubjeft  of  our  pre- 
fent  difcuflion,  and  treats  of  thofe  funftions  and  pro- 
perties which  are  general  or  common  to  all  Hving  bo- 
dies. 

To  the  genuine  naturalift  no  fubjeft  prefents  fuch  a 
field  of  amufement  and  inltrudicu.  When  as  com- 
plete as  the  ftate  of  cotemporary  fcience  will  admit,  it 
will  exhibit  a  general  refult  of  all  thofe  experiments 
and  obfervations  that  have  purpofely  been  made  or  oc- 
Cafionally  contributed  to  illuftrate  the  phenomena  of 
animated  matter  j  and  wlien  it  fliall  reach  that  fummit 
of  pcrfeflion  to  which  the  efforts  of  genius  may  carry 
it,  it  may  be  enabled  to  diffufe  ^  light,  of  which  the  na- 
turalift of  the  prefent  day  can  have  no  juft  or  adequate 
conception  :  Particularly  in  phyfic,  anatomy,  botany, 
and  in  natural  hiftory,  its  happy  effefts  may  be  nume- 
rous and  great.  On  many  occafions  it  may  there  in- 
troduce order  for  confufion,  certainty  for  doubt ;  and 
may  be  expefted  co  enthrone  fcience  in  various  places 
which  are  now  occupied  by  fancy  and  conjefture. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  phyfical  fcience  it  certainly 
makes  the  neareft  approach  to  the  region  of  metaphy- 
fics;  hut  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  thcfe,  though 
it  may  not  be  very  eafy  to  point  out  the  precife  line 
of  termination.  Phyfiology,  as  already  defined,  being 
that  fcience  which  has  for  its  obje£l  the  organical  eco- 
nomy of  living  bodies,  die  word  organical,  we  think, 
heie  fhould  mark  the  diftindlion. 

Wherever  the  economy  of  living  bodies  indicates 
defign,  and  cannot  refult  from  any  combination  or  ftruc' 
ture  of  organs,  it  muft  be  fuppoled  the  tffedl  of  fome- 
thing  different  from  matter,  and  whofe  explanation  be- 
longs to  that  which  is  called  metaphyjics,  or  which  \v<; 
might  term  the  philofophy  of  mind.  By  afcribing  indeed 
to  the  glandular  contents  within  the  cranium  and  to 
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that  fiftion  animal  fpirita,  the  motives  of  a^Ion,  the  Prelimina- 
fuperficial  and  ill  informed  may  have  been  led  to  an  ry  obfer- 
opinion  that  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  ^ 
the  funftions  of  the  cerebrum,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  cerebellum  ;  that  the  foul  is  a  confequence  of  or- 
ganization ;  and  the  fcience  which  treats  of  it  only  a 
particular  branch  of  phyfiology.    But  mind  and  its 
faculties  are  now  fo  well  underftood  and  inveftigated, 
that  this  opinion  can  feldom  prevail  but  where  pene- 
tration is  not  remarkable  for  its  acutenefs,  or  where 
refledlion,  reading,  and  refearch^  have  long  been  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  circle. 

Inftead  of  mind  being  the  effeft  of  organization,  we 
readily  allow  that  every  living  fyftem  of  organs  fup- 
pofes  mind,  and  that  in  the  ftudy  of  fuch  fy  items  the 
phyfiologift  muft  often  meet  with  many  phenomena 
that  arc  lefs  fingular  than  fimple  perception,  and  yet 
for  which  he  cannot  account  by  any  knowledge  which 
he  poffeffes  of  organic  powers.  This  truth  we  partly 
acknowledge,  when,  like  ancient  Athens  erefting  her 
altars  to  unknown  gods,  we  retreat  to  thofe  afylums  of 
ignorance,  the  vis  infita,  the  vis  ncrvea,  the  vis  vitahs, 
the  vis  mtdrcatiix,  and  a  number  of  others  of  the  fame 
kind.  ^ 

We  choofe  here  to  mark  precifely  the  bounds  of '^'^^ ''"""'J* 
phyfiology,  becaufe  vye  have  always  been  led  to  ima-  "^^^^j^^j^g 
gine  that  it  would  be  extremely  fortunate  for  fcience  confequen-'j 
that  all  its  divifions  were  accurately  defined,  that  each  ces  of  not 
were  rcftrided  to  its  own  fphere,  where  alone  it,  is  ufe- ^•'^'"■  '"S 
ful,  and  were'  never  allowed  to  make  encroachments  on 
the  province  of  another,  where  its  only  tendency  can 
be  to  miflead  and  fubvert  all  ideas  of  arrangement. 

In  its  progrefsof  improvement,  phyfiology  has  been 
much  and  often  retarded  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
this  circumftance.  The  time  has  been  when  its  plsce 
was  occupied  almoft  entirely  by  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
philofophy,  which  accounted  for  every  thing  by  an  hy- 
pothcfis,  and  which  pretended  to  cure  wounds  a  hun- 
dred miles  diftant  by  a  powder  of  fympathy.  g 

Nay,  as  if  its  nature  were  nut  yet  afcertained,  in  Introduc- 
fome  books  whofe  titles  promife  much  rnformation  on of 
the  fundlioHS  of  organs,  we  meet  with  only  a  pleafing  1^^'°  ^ ^y^'**" 
account  of  dtfign  and  intelligence,  and  a  few  leffons,  °^^* 
when  the  fancy  is  warm,  how  to  exclaim  and  how  wc 
ftiould  wonder  ;  or,  after  fimilar  ptofefiions  in  the 
titles  of  others,  we  are  prefented  with  only  a  curious 
difplay  of  the  art  of  logic.    To  a  faft  or  two  we  fee 
numerous  chains  of  i-fafoning  appended.     On  thefe 
chains  are  hanging  tmportant  and  general  conclufionsj 
and  thcft^  conclufions  afterwards  unicing,fufpend  an  ela- 
4  ^  borate 
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borate  fyfiem  of  pathology.  The  whole  hns  a  won- 
derfully fpectous  appearance  ;  hut  upon  applying  the 
toDchftone  of  experiment,  the  fyftem  falls,  the  conclu- 
fions  turn  out  to  be  falfe,  the  chains  are  found  con- 
neded  with  tlie  fa6l  by  only  a  conjefture  or  fomc  po- 
pular opinion  of  the  time;  moft  of  their  links  are  crea- 
tionsof  fancy,  and  their  joinincrs  fach  lexical  affbciationu 
as  have  no  anc'logy  or  prototype  in  nature. 

InfteaJ  of  logic,  however,  a  pompous  parade  of  ma. 
thematical  learning  has  been  fomet'mes  intreduced.  This 
has  alwp.ys  an  impofing  afpcft,  and  its  prefencc  here 
may  require  to  be  examined  with  fome  care,  ft  mull 
be  allowed,  that  it  would  have  indeed  been  rather  fur- 
prifing  if  logic  and  mctaphyfics  had  been  employed, 
and  mxthemi'tics  carrying  fcience  in  their  name  had 
net  been  thought  of.  Their  charafter  Lad  always  been 
dcfervediy  high;  and  t';ere  was  fcarcely  a  department 
of  knowledge  to  which  they  had  not  in  fome  refpedl 
contrilnited  their  aid  :  their  refearches,  too,  had  not 
been  confined  to  mere  number  ani  quantity  alone;  they 
had  explained  the  momentum  of  bodies,  and  all  thofe 
motions  which  arife  from  pcrcuffion  and  pjravitation  ; 
they  had  afccrtained  the  diilance  of  the  ftars,  the  ve- 
locity, magnitude,  and  orbits  of  the  planets ;  they  had 
accounted  for  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  the  phenomena 
of  eclipfcs,  and  return  of  comtts  ;  and  bringing  their 
knowledge  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  they  hiid 
fho'-'  n  the  caufi-s  of  the  days  and  nights,  of  the  years 
and  the  feafons,  in  all  their  varieties  throughout  the 
globe:  they  had  taught  the  chronologer  how  to  difpofe 
of  the  periods  of  time,  and  how  he  might  beft  aflitt  the 
hiftorian  to  arrange  his  events:  they  had  pointed  out 
the  origin  of  tides  ;  had  informed  the  mariner  how  to 
^ireft  his  courfe  through  the  ocean  ;  and  had  taught 
the  geographer  how  to  defcribe  the  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  aflift  the  traveller  in  his  laudable  purfuits 
«fter  knowledge  and  fcience  :  they,  in  fhort,  had  un- 
folded the  wonders  of  mechanifm  ;  and,  diffufing  light 
over  every  branch  of  that  philofophy  which  is  called 
mechanical^  and  has  long  been  dignified  with  the  nnme 
of  natural,!  had  afforded  the  fineft  fpecimens  of  rcalon- 
ing  with  which  the  human  mind  is  acquainted. 

A  fcience  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  utility  could  hardly 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  it,  or 
even  had  heard  of  it.  And  at  a  period  when  it  was 
fulhionable,  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  for  the  phyliologill 
to  pafs  it  unnoticed  :  the  truth  is,  he  vrry  foon  difco- 
veied  its  excellency.  Bellini  of  Florence  firft  introdu- 
ced it ;  and  it  was  at  laft  fo  warped  with  phyfiology, 
that  there  were  fome  who  could  hardly  conceive  a  phy- 
fiology  exifting  without  it.  The  juftly  celebrated 
Profeflbr  Borelli,  one  of  its  moft  enthufiaftic  admirers, 
employed  it  fo  well  in  fhowing  how  the  mufcles  ?.£led 
as  ropes  and  the  bones  as  levers,  that  he  thence  ex- 
plained with  the  happiefl  effect  the  phenomena  of  (land- 
ing, of  walking,  of  leaping,  of  flying,  and  of  fwimming, 
in  difierert  animals:  this  taflche  performed  in  the  firft 
part  of  his  famous  work  De  Motu  Anlmalium.  But, 
wifhing  to  know  more  of  the  animal  economy,  and  feel- 
ing hijmfelf  infpircd  with  new  hopes,  he  ventured  in 
tlip  fecond  to  explain  alfo  in  the  fame  way  the  interior 
Biotions  and  their  proximate  caufes  on  the  principles 
©f  mechanifm:  he  there  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  mufcles,  of  the  heart  and  its  pulfation,of 
the  circulating  blood^  of  the  office  of  the  lungs,  the  kid- 
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neys,  and  the  liver,  of  the  nervous  fluid  and  the  feminal  Prelimri 
fecretion;  of  vegetation,  generation,  nuttition,  of  hun-  ""Y  ".^^^ 
gtr  and  thirft,  of  pain,  of  hiflitude,  and  the  heat  of 
fever. 

Mathematics  by  him  were  confidered  as  alraoft  univer- 
fal  interpreters;  for  except  the  mechanical  he  feemed  to 
acknowledge  no  other  fecondary  pov/ers  in  nature.  He 
thought,  "  iih  Plato,  that  God  himftlf  was  always  geo- 
metrifing;  &nd  was  fully  perfuaded  that  phyfica!  know- 
ledge couJd  not  be  acqisired  but  through  the  medium 
of  geometrical  demontirations  and  forms.  Thcfe  opi- 
nions had  begun  to  be  general,  when  his  Irarncd  work 
was  publi(hed  at  Romt- in  the  year  167^;  and  they  were 
no  unequivocal  fymptoms  that  ttie  reigning  philofophy 
of  that  time  was  now  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decay. 

Still/  however,  as  the  fpirit  of  that  philofophy  wa« 
not  wholly  extinguifhed,  plivfiology  continued  to  be 
much  inftiled  with  its  metaphyiic:ii  and  logical  difputes, 
and  With  ita  phyfical  doftn'nes  of  forms  of  particular 
ferments,  its  antipathies,  fympathies,  its  occult  quali> 
ties,  and  fubtiie  atoms. 

For  thtfe  reafons,  in  his  inaugural  diflertation  atg,, p 
Leyden,  delivered  in  the  year  1692,  the  learned  Pitcairn  and  oih 
expteffcs  a  wiih  that  medicine  were  made  a  dittin£l 
fcience  ;  that  it  were  eftablifhed  ou  mechnnical  prin- 
ciples, on  fewer  poftulates,  and  more  data  ;  and  that  it 
weie  fupported  by  a  clear  train  of  mathematical  reafon- 
ing,  which  would  defy  the  att^'.cks  of  the  fophift,  and 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  the  fluftuations  of  opinion 
and  prejudice.  Thefe  fentimentrf  wtre  warmly  fup-^ort- 
ed  by  the  great  Boerhaave,  wh  in  his  aplun-jfms,  has 
founded  his  reafonings  on  the  ftni6ture  of  the  parts 
and  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  co  whom  an  edition  of 
Borelli  WP6  dedicated  in  1710. 

Pitcairn,  however,  was  not  content  with  barely  ex- 
prtfling  his  wiflies.  Seeing  with  regret  that  the  ftate  of 
medicine  could  never  be  improved  as  long  as  it  was  con- 
hefted  with  the  philofophy  which  was  then  in  faftiion, 
he  feemed  anxious  to  effect  a  fqjaration;  and  for  fuch  a 
ftep  he  wilh  d  co  have  only  fome  plaulible  pretext.  This  Abulsii 
pretext  ivos  not  lon<^  'wanting ;  and  was,  to  be  lure,  one 
of  the  moft  whiinlical  that  could  well  have  prelented 
itfelt  to  his  fancy.  It  occurretl  to  him  that  the  ftudy 
of  medicine  was  prior  to  philofophy  ;  that  it  bad  he- 
gun  its  courfe  with  ailroiiomy,  at  the  time  when  dif- 
eafes  were  fuppofed  the  confcquence  of ofiended  Deity; 
that  all  along,  as  it  had  fliared  the  fate  of  aftronomy, 
and  had  equally  luffercd  in  the  common  difgrace  of 
ju  lici.  l  attrology,  it  w;is  highly  reafonible,  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  Ihould  ftill  follow  the  fate  of  ita  friend  f 
that  it  fliould  be  cftablifhed  cn  fiinilar  principles,  and 
(hould  be  demonftrated  hy  that  reaioning  which  might 
experience  the  Hiock  of  ages  without  being  moved. 
So  attached  was  he  to  the  geometrical  mofle  of  demon- 
ftration,  that  in  his  difTtrtations  he  appeared  to  confi- 
der  it  as  indeed  the  only  fpeciea  of  evidence,  excepting 
the  fenfes,  that  could  be  relied  on.  But  here  he  waa 
certainly  venturing  too  far;  fo  rafh  an  opinion,  and 
one  whiih,  had  he  previoufly  confulted  with  prudence, 
might  have  been  fupprefled,  was  fatal  to  his  caufe.  We 
muft  here  therefore  date  the  commencement  of  thofe 
attacks  to  which  his  fyftem  was  aftei  wards  expofed. 
Such  an  indifcreec  fpecies  of  pedantry  was  but  ill 
calculated  to  procure  a  generally  favourable  reception 
for  a  book  with  fo  extraordinary  a  title  as  the  Phy/ico' 

mathematical 
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.  mathemat'tcal   Elmmis  of  Medicine.      Many  learned 
-  and  ingenious  men,  the  greater  part  of  whofe  know- 
ledge had  depended  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  tellimo- 
"  ny,  were  now  dlfpofe  1  to  examine,  with  a  fteady  and 
awakened  eye,  hib  beaded  demonftrations.    The  con- 
fequencc  was  that  which  might  have  been  expefted  : 
the  refult  of  their  inquiries  was  wholly  inaufpicioua  to. 
thofe  new  applications  of  geometry  ;  they  found  that 
his  fafts  and  experiments  v^ere  few,  that  his  poltuUtea 
were  endlefs,  and  that  no  mathematical  reafoning  what- 
ever could  extraft  truth  from  a  falfe  hypothefis,  or 
could  fairly  deduce  a  general  conchifion  from  particu- 
lar premifcs.  The  Do^or,  they  ohferved,  had  impofed 
upon  himfelf,  in  imagining  that  cither  certainty  or  truth 
was  naturally  inherent  in  any  mere  geometrical  forms; 
thefe  fori-ps,  they  fnid,  had  been  often  a!>ufed  :  Plato 
had  thought  them  fomewhat  divine  ;  the  fupcrftitious 
had  employed  them  as  charms ;  Pythagotas  had  made 
them  the  fymhols  of  his  creed  ;  and  even  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Icarnfd  Prof^effor  himfelf  they  frequently 
ferved  no  other  purpofe  but  to  give  an  air  of  impor- 
tance to  tnrics  ;  to  bcttow  on  error  the  appearance  of 
fcience  ;  and  to  give  a  Ample  and  a  trite  remark  the 
look  of  refcarch,  and  of  acute  and  profound  erudition, 
too      It  is  unnecefilsry  to  recal  here  the  f  .lyrical^  wit,  or 
more  properly  the  finirrilous  abufe,  wit!i  which  this 
fyilem  and  its  author  were  treated,    'i'he  mechanic 
phylioli^y  has  now  funic  into  fu.h  contempt,  that 
the  moft  illiterate  affeift  to  fmile  at  the  mention  of 
its  name  ;  they  feem  to  fori^et,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable,they  never  knew,  tliat  it  once  was  honoured  with 
the  great  names  of  Borelli,  Bocrhaave,  and  Newton  ; 
and  their  reading  perhaps  cannot  inform  them  that  it 
was  a  noble  ftep  to  improveratnt ;  that  it  explained  the 
ftrutlure  of  the  eye,  the  movement  of  the  bone,  and 
force  of  the  mufcle,  and  that  it  m  i\  yet  perhaps  be  the 
incaT.(i  of  many  interefting  difcoveries  in  the  living  bo- 
dy :  difcoveries,  hovPtver,  which  Heaven  will  referve 
for  other  minds  than  thofe  which  it  makes  merely  to 
receive  the  impn  flions  of  the  day. 
c.       A  frequent  miftake  inro  which  the  mechanical  phi- 
lofophers  had  fallen,  w  is  their  hopes  of  being  able  to 
T-  account  for  digeftion  by  the  mufcular  force  and  attion 
of  the  ttomach.    The  more  they  reafoned  from  this 
fuppofition,  the  more  widely  they  wandered  from  the 
truth.  A  thought  of  Vzllifneri,  that  in  adiing  mecha- 
ii!C?dly,  the  ftomach  was  86  liable  to  l^e  affefted  as  its 
contents,  gave  a  hint  to  Reaumur.     On  this  hint 
he  begiin  immediately  a  fet  of  experiments  ;  and  froii 
a  number  that  were  cle;ir  and  dccifive,  concluded 
that  digeilion  was  performed  by  a  folvent.    Here  was 
a  fair  introduftion  to  chemiftry  ;  the  rdionof  folvents 
was  never  yet  fatisfaftorily  explained  by  mechanic  pow- 
ers.  A  new  era  therefore  commences  ;  and  chemiftry 
now,  in  phyfiological  inveftigations,  holds  that  place 
which  was  formerly  poffeffed  by  geometry  and  mecha- 
nics. 

ai       Nor  Is  chemiftry  undeferving  of  this  rr.nk.    From  a 
a-    fraall  beginning;, :  nd  from  modeftly  profeffing  to  obferve 
merely  the  different  phenomena  which  are  the  etFeils 
of  heat  and  of  mixture,  it  has  rifen  like  altronomy  to 
the  lirft  eminence  among  the  fciences.    By  its  nume- 
ries  rous  refearches  it  has  found  widely  difFiifed  over  na- 
ing  ture  a  variety  of  fmgulnrJy  active  bodies,  which  are 
called  fa/ts.    Of  thcife  fails  it  ha*  noticed  fome  which 
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change  a  blue  vegetable  tintlure  into  green,  and  others  ■prelimina- 
whicti  change  that  tindure  into  red  :  the  former  of  ^l^^-J^^' 
thefc  it  has  called  and  the  latter  are  known  ,,,'„/ 

by  the  name  of  acids.  It  has  obferved,  that  vvhea 
acids  and  alkalis  are  brought  into  contadl,  and  either 
of  them  nearly  in  a  fluid  flate,  they  encounter  with 
violence,  efFervefcence  and  heat,  and  form  a  fait,  which 
being  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  called  neutral.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  all  thefe  falts,  whether  volatile 
or  fixed,  whether  fluid  or  concrete,  have  each  perma* 
nently  uniform  charaders;  and  that,  though  fometimci 
blended  in  a  mixture,  or  made  to  evanifh  in  a  folution, 
yet  when  they  are  feparated  they  refume  their  tatte, 
their  fmell,  their  colour,  and  their  form,  and  exhibit,  as 
before, the  fame  power  in  difl"olviHg  earths, metals,  and 
ftones,  and  in  making  inflammable  bodies  to  fmoke, 
to  kindle,  and  explode  with  a  lotid  noife.  All,  how- 
ever, ad  not  alike  upon  all  bodies  ;  thofe  acids  which 
difl"olve_  iron  remain  quite  harmlefs  upon  gold.  And 
themiitry  here  has  been  led  to  o!)feive  that  particul  r 
falts  fliow  a  preference  ior  particular  !,odies,  that  there 
is  in  them  an  appearance  choice,  and  that  their  cha- 
lader  is  never  tube  known  but  by  ftudylng  their  diffe- 
rent eledivc  attradions.  17 

Bt fides  fait;,  chemiftry  of  late  has  alfo  difcovered  a  Gafcs. 
number  of  bodies  that  are  (till  more  wonderful,  ftdl 
more  adive,and  fome  of  them  at  leaft  ftill  more  widely 
diffufed  over  nature.  Thefe  are  certain  aeriform  fluids 
which  are  called  gaffs  :  thefe  g  ifes,  like  the  mind  it- 
felf,  are  difcertiible  only  by  their  etteds ;  all  are  elaftic, 
and  all  are  combined  with  the  principle  of  heat.  'I'heir 
kinds  are  various;  fome  are  infiiuimable,  forae  are  falina 
and  foluble  in  water,  fome  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  and  fome  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  airs,  main- 
taining combultion  and  refpiration  :  their  ifrportance 
is  fuch  that  there  is  qot  a  lingle  procefs  m  caemiftry, 
nor  perhaps  one  regular  procefs  in  nature,  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  difengagement  or  fixation  of  heat, 
and  the  difengagement  or  fixation  of  elaiiic  fluids,  are 
not  obferved  eitlitr  feparately  or  together."  Two  of 
thefe  fluids  compofe  water,  two  the  nitric  acid,  two 
ammonia,  and  tnree  of  them  are  found  in  atmofpheric 
air  ;  one  of  them  is  thought,  with  a  good  deal  of  rea- 
fon,  to  be  the  alkallgenoua  principle  in  bodies,  and  two 
of  them  t-o  be  the  conftitueuts  of  oil :  the  principle  of 
acidity  is  already  known  10  be  one  of  the  two  which 
compofe  water.  The  fame  fluid  oxidates  metals,  fup- 
ports  flame  during  combuftion,  communicates  heat  to 
the  circulating  blood,  and  maintains  life  in  the  ad  of 
rcipiration. 

By  that  knowledge  which  it  thus  ha,^  acquired  of 
faita  and  oi' gafes,  by  its  more  ing::nioub  modes  of  ana* 
lyiis,  and  l<y  fome  difcoveries  which  it  has  made  corl- 
cerning  the'  nature  of  heat  and  of  light,  chemiflry  is 
now  aole  to  ac.  ount  for  many  phenomena  that  l)efore 
were  iuexplica'.de.  In  Fi  ance  particul  irly  it  has  been 
recently  txiendirg  its  refearches  with  a  good  d^-al  of 
ardour  towards  the  phenomena  oi  botli  the  aiiim.1l  and 
vegetable  kin^^doms :  ichss  there  found  its  lalt  and  its 
gafex,  itb  heat,  and  its  light,  adive  and  bufy. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  flnce  it  obferved  that  plants  rhe  food 
were  Douriflied  by  pure  water  and  atmofpheric  air ;  of  plan:». 
thai  from  thefe  alone  they  derived  their  extrads,  their 
mucilage,  their  oil,  their  coal,  their  acids. their  alkalis, 
and  a;oma.    But  finte  the  difcoveiy  of  dificrent  kinds 
4  P  a  of 
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of  elaftic  fluids,  it  has  farther  remarked  that  they  grow 
rapidly  in  hydrogenous  ga»  (a),  and  in  air  mixed  with 
1  carbonic  acid  ;  that  affifted  by  light  their  leaves  abforb 
faydrogerie  from  water,  carbone  from  the  acid  of  which 
they  are  fo  fond  ;  and  thus  decompofing  the  one  and 
the  other,  difengage  from  both  the  oxigenous  principle 
or  vital  air,  and  reftore  to  the  atmofphere  falubrity  and 
health. 

Leaving  vegetables,  which,  by  analyfjs  in  clofe 
vefTels  and  in  red-hot  pipes,  it  has  reduced  to  hydro- 
gene,  oxigene,  azote,  and  charcoal,  it  has  made  dif- 
coveries  no  lefs  important  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
has  found  that  the  food  of  the  nobler  ammale,  which 
immediately  or  remotely  is  prepared  by  vegetables,  is 
generally  aded  upon  by  a  folvent :  it  has  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  animal  orgaoia  can  fix  azote  ;  can 
decompofe  atmofpheric  air  ;  can  form  lime,  iron,  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  vegetables,  produce  a  number 
of  faline  fubrtances,  which  no  art  could  detedl  in  their 
food.  Nor  is  it  here  that  fuch  difcovcries  are  meant 
to  terminate  ;  thefe  feemingly  creative  powers  of  ve- 
getation and  of  animalization,  with  other  phenomena  in 
the  ttruAure  and  economy  of  living  bodies,  chemiftry  ima- 
gines that  it  will  yet  be  able  to  explain.  We  may  fafely 
Tenture,  however,  to  predict  that  fomething  more  than  its 
prcfent  knowledge  of  the  various  effects  of  heat  and  of 
mixture  will  in  this  cafe  be  found  neceflary  to  enfure 
fuccefs.  The  late  difcovery  of  elaftic  fluids  and  their 
fingular  properties  affoid  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  fufped 
that  we  yet  may  he  ignorant  of  many  agents  which  nature 
employs  in  the  functions  of  bodies.  But  whatever  be  the 
truth,  we  are  almoft  certain  that  thefe  agents  difcovered 
by  the  chemifts  are  not  alone  concerned.  Electricity, 
-magnetifm,  and  what  haveibeen  called  animal  eleftricity 
and  animal  magnetifm,  muft  not  be  excluded  from  afting 
feme  part.  The  growth  of  plants,  it  is  well  known, 
is  confidcrably  afFefted  by  the  eleiftrical  ftateof  the  at- 
mofphere ;  it  is  fenfibly  promoted  by  a  proper  ufe  of 
the  vegeto-eleAronieter,  and  has  been  faid  to  indicate 
a  diffeiejQce  between  the  negative  and  pofitive  eleAri- 
cities,  whether  thefe  be  kinds  or  ftates  of  the  fluid. 
Such  too  is  our  preient  knowledge,  that  eledlricity  as 
yet  feems  the  only  caufe  to  which  we  can  afcribe  the 
feeming  chemical  gf&nities  of  the  dew  ;  its  conftant 
praftice  in  avoiding  fome  bodies,  its  predileftion  for 
others,  and  particularly  its  attachment  to  the  living 
points  of  plants  and  of  leaves :  nor  is  this  eledtricity 
wholly  unconnefted  with  the  animal  kingdom  ;  when 
we  think  of  its  fingular  fondnefs  for  points,  it  occurs 
that  one  intention  of  our  hairs  may  probably  have  been 
to  coiled  and  diff^ufe  it.  It  is  plainly  excited  In  crofs 
rubbing  the  hair  of  fome  animals,  and  when  we  wear 
lilk,it  is  frequently  accumulated  upon  the  furface  of  our 
own  bodies. 

The  iron  found  in  plants  and  in  animals  Is  certain' 
ly  fomcwhat  of  a  ftriking  circumftance,  and  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  one  reafon  why  magnetifm  (hould  not  be 
wholly  overlooked. 

-  Ai?  for  animal  eleftricity,  or  what  has  been  called 
fo,  it  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  allowed  to  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  fyflem.    It  Is  very  perceptibly 


in  all  thofe  nerves  which  are  fubfervient  to  voluntary  Pfdimm 
motions ;  ner  is  it  limited  to  thefe  alone.  In  feveral 
inftances  where  metals  were  applied  to  the  nerves  of  ^^"""^ 
the  heart,  which  nature  has  deftiined  to  fpontaneous 
motions,  they  were  feen  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers 
in  the  raufcular  fibres  of  that  vifcus.  We  here  fpe*k 
only  of  the  nerves  ;  but  the  Torpedo,  the  Gymnotus 
eleftricus,  and  Silurus  eleflricus,  pofiefs  a  particular 
fl:ru(Slure  of  organs  for  collefting  this  fluid,  for  dif- 
charging  it  at  pleafure,  and  for  giving  a  fhock.  If 
thofe  who  are  accultomed  to  the  common  kind  of 
eleftrical  experiments,  may  at  firft  be  furprlfed  that  this 
eleftric  fluid  in  the  animal  is  not  difcharged  from  the 
nerves  by  water,  or  any  other  metallic  conduftor  that 
is  pure  and  unmixed,  another  fa€t,  which  is  fully  as 
ftriking,  though  it  has  not  been  hitherto  mentioned  by 
any  obferver  known  to  us,  appears  to  merit  equal  at- 
tention :  Cut  away  the  leg  of  a  frog,  uncover  a  part 
of  the  crural  nerve,  place  the  limb  now  on  a  table  on 
which  an  eledrifying  machine  is  working,  you  will 
fee  the  mufcles  ftrongly  convulfed  at  every  fpark  which 
you  draw  from  the  condudor,  bnt  remaining  motion- 
lefs  upon  the  difcharge  of  the  Leyden  phial.  ^ 
^  Animal  eleAricity  naturally  fuggefta  animal  magne-  And  anir 
tifm.  Thia  lall  has  been  produftive  of  more  wonders magnetil 
in  the  human  frame  than  all  the  preceding  agent?  to- 
gether. Under  the  management  of  Mefmer  at  Paris, 
and  his  pupil  Deflon,  it  filled  all  who  obferved  its  ef- 
feds  with  furprife  and  aflionifhment.  It  feemed  to  un- 
hinge the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  affett  the  whole 
animal  economy  ;  it  excited  the  moft  extraordinary 
emotions  ;  it  roufed  and  allayed  the  different  pafTions; 
it  changed  averfion  into  love,  and  love  into  averfien  ; 
it  created  pain,  it  healed  wounds,  and  cured  difeafea  as 
if  by  inchantment. 

Thefe  difcoveries  were  made  by  a  quack,  who 
knew  not  the  caufe  by  which  he  produced  fo  fingulav 
appearances.  The  cclebrateci  Franklin,  who  firft  fup, 
pofed  that  the  eleftrical  fluid  was  the  thunder,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  demonftrar 
ted  that  this  fpecics  of  magnetifm  was  the  fame  power 
that  had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  imagina' 
tion. 

This  laft  difcovery,  if  the  blufbing  pride  of  modera 
philofophy  could  but  ftoop  to  improve  an  important 
hint,  though  originally  fuggefted  by  an  empiric,  might 
greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  mind,  and  explain 
fome  things  in  the  animal  econoaiy  which  appear  yet 
to  require  a  folution.  At  any  rate,  it  fufficiently 
proves  that  the  influence  of  mind  is  very  cxtenfive  in 
the  higher  parts  of  animal  creation.  Many  fads  would 
argue  that  it  increafes  as  we  rife  in  the  fcale  :  but  tho 
fole  intention  here  was  to  fliow,  that  chemical  agents 
are  neither  almighty  nor  everywhere  prefent ;  that  in 
the  internal  organical  economy  of  living  bodies  they 
ad  but  a  part  ;  and  that,  like  the  other  agents  in  na- 
ture, they  are  obliged  to  coufine  their  operations  with- 
in thofe  limits  which  the  great  Author  of  being  has 
prefcribed. 

The  aid  which  anatomy  affords  to  phyfiology  is  pj^g^ff^ 
now  to  be  confidered.    Phyfiology  in  general  and  the  anatomy 

ftudy  phyliolog 


(a)  Hydrogenous  gas  ads  with  more  eneigy  than  any  other  fubftance  in  diflblviHg  carbone ;  k  mixes  with 
carbonic  acid  and  with  aaote,  and  foaietimea  hold?  in  folution  fulphur  and  phofphorus.  See  Fourcroy'a  Bif- 
eourfe  on  modern  chemiftry. 
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ftudy  of  anatomy  are  fo  clofely  connefted,  that,  as  Hal- 
ler  imaplned,  they  can  hardly  be  feparated  even  m 
idea.  In  his  opinion,  the  man  who  ftiould  attempt  to 
become  a  phyfiologift  without  anatonny,  would  aft  as 
wifely  as  the  mathematician  who,  without  feemg  the 
wheels  or  the  pinions,  or  without  knowing  the  lize, 
the  proportions,  or  the  materials  of  any  machine,  would 
■yet  prefurae  from  mere  calculation  to  determine  its 
powers,  its  properties,  and  ufes.  In  this  comparifon, 
the  importance  of  anatomy,  we  are  really  perfuaded,  i3 
not  reprcfented  in  a  light  too  ftrong  ;  nor  does  that 
medium  through  which  it  has  been  viewed  appear  to 
have  magnihed  beyond  nature.  ^  r  v  r 

Whether  art  or  fcience,  anatomy  la  one  of  thole 
eminent  accomplifhments  without  which  no  one  is  able 
to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  half  that  plcafure  and  fuc- 
cefs  which  he  might  in  cither  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Having  been  always  accuftomed  to  aflign 
it  one  of  the  higheft  and  mo  ft  honourable  places  among 
thofe  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  are  ityled 
liberal,  we  muft  be  excufed  if  we  dwell  a  little  in  expo- 
fing  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  a  craft. 

It  is  with  furprifr,  and  a  mixture  of  regret,  that  we 
fee  a  writer  of  diftinguifhed  merit  wifliing  thus  to  de- 
grade it,  and  feeking  to  confine  it  as  well  as  phyfiolo- 
logy  to  that  profcfiion  which  chanced  to  be  his  own. 
The  dignity  of  a  fcience,  which  he  confidered  as  his 
glory  and  his  pride,  fhould  have  certainly  extinguifhed 
in  a  generous  mind  the  low  and  difgu(ting  pohcy  of 
his  trade.    It  is  indeed  With  reafon  that  he  thinks  it 
unfortunate,  "that  thofe  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
education,  are  beft  qualified  to  inveftigate  the  intrica- 
cies, and  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, are  compelled  to  get  their  living  by  the  pracSice 
of  a  profeflion  which  is  conftant  employment."  We 
lament  the  rr.isfortime  as  much  as  he  can  ;  but  we  rea- 
fon not  from  it  in  the  fame  way.  Inftead  of  complain- 
ing  that  "  idle  profefiion^il  men,"  parti,  ularly  "  of  the 
church,  fhould  become  philofophers  and  phyfioligifts  as 
it  were  inftinaively,"   we  are  happy  to  learn  that 
men  of  enlightened  and  cultivated  minds  are  thus  fo 
readily  difpofed  to  affift  us;  that  nature  conduftsthem 
as  it  wt  re  by  inftind;  and  that  happily  they  enjoy  all 
that  lei fure  which  is  deemed  fo  nectffary  for  luch  an 
undertaking.    The  genius  of  fomc,  and  the  liberal 
education  which  they  all  mull  have  had  opportunities 
of  acquiring,  by  no  means  imprefs  us  with  any  unfa- 
vourable ideas  of  their  aid. 

Our  author  allows  them  to  look  through  micro- 
fcopes  and  examine  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  : 
They  may  too,  he  fays,  view  animalciilae,  and  give  us 
a  candid  relation  of  what  they  fee ;  but  (hould  not 
prefume  to  carry  their  reafoning  into  a  fcience  of 
which  they  can  know  nothing,  or  hope  to  throw  light 
on  a  fubjea  which  it  is  impoffible  they  can  underftand. 
But,  to  fpeak  freely,  after  confideriug  the  great  phy- 
fiological  difcovery  of  Prieftley  with  refpeft  to  re/p- 
ration,  the  moft  important  probably,  not  even  except- 
ing that  of  the  fyjem  of  abforbents,  that  the  fcience 
has  wiinefTed  in  the  prefent  age,  we  fee  no  grounds 
for  prefcrlbing  fuch  laws  or  fixing  fuch  hmits:  and  al- 
though he  may  treat  the  illuftrious  Reaumur  and  Abbe 
Spalanzani  as  nothing  more  than  makers  of  expeii- 
ments,  and  declare  a  refolution  to  place  no  confidence 
in  thofe  which  are  made  by  gentlemen  and  priep  j  he 
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will  not  certainly  deny  that  others  have  as  well  m  he  a 
jufl  right  to  think  for  themfclvcs.  r  i  •  •  jt  vations. 

Were  fuch  fentiments  to  become  univerfal,  it  is  dit- ,  ^^^j 

ficult  to  fay  what  would  be  the  confeqwencc.  In  this 
country,  the  law  and  the  church  require  from  their 
members  a  formal  certificate,  that,  befides  the  profef- 
Ccnal,  they  have  alfo  attended  fome  literary  claffes  at 
the  unlverfity.  To  our  medical  claffes  boys  are  ad- 
mitted from  the  fhop  and  from  the  fchool,  and  may 
afterwards  pafs  the  two  colleges  of  furgeona  and  phy- 
ficians,  by  exhibiting  a  little  IkiU  in  their  art,  or  at 
leaft  by  paying  the  ftated  fees.  On  thefe  accounts, 
being  anxious  already  for  the  fate  of  a  profeflion  which 
we  refpea,  and  confidering  the  degeneracy  to  which  it 
is  expofed,  not  we  hope  the  degeneracy  into  which  it  ^ 
is  finking,  we  fliould  be  forry  to  fee  it  deprived  of  that 
refpeaability  which  it  may  derive  from  the  counte- 
nance of  men  polTefling  general  literature  and  fcience. 

It  is  very  true,  that  gentlemen  and  pncfls  may  not 
be  anatomifts;  and  not  a  few  anatomical  difputes  might 
feem  to  infinuate,  that  perfons  may  be  very  emment 
anatomifts  without  being  either  gentlemen  or  priefls. 
Still,  however,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  thofe 
charaaers;  and,  were  we  to  judge  from  tlieir  writings, 
it  was  certainly  a  thing  of  which  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
Locke,  never  drcamed,that  the  fiudy  of  the  prieft,or  the 
mere  circumftance  of  being  a  gentleman,  was  to  blunt 
their  acutcnefs  for  phyfical  refearch,  or  in  after  timea 
to  affea  their  reputation  as  men  of  genius. 

"  When  men  have  begun  to  reafon  correftly  (fays  Dr 
Hunter),  and  toexercife  their  own  judgment  upon  their 
obfervations,  there  mufl:  be  an  end  to  delufions.  Ma- 
ny  dotirines  of  old  phyficians  and  of  old  women  wilt 
meet  with  proper  contempt ;  the  tyranny  of  empty 
pomp  and  myilery  of  phyfic  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
land,  and  forced  to  feek  fhelter  among  Icfs  cultivated 
focieti'cs  of  men."  r   rL  j  i 

If  the  learned  profefiions  wifh  to  be  refpeaed,  let 
them  refpea  each  other:  for  our  part,  we  eltecm  them 
all:  and  whatever  aflifiance  either  they  or  others 
may  atlbrd  to  phyhology,  they  may  be  affured  that 
they  will  not  find  us  anywife  difpofed  to  detraft  from 
its  merit.  Divefted  of  prejudice,  we  value  as  highly 
the  difcovery  of  Prieftley,  which  explains  refpiration, 
as  if  it  had  come  from  Albinus  or  Haller;  and  with 
as  much  readinefs  acknowledge  obligations  to  the  cele- 
brated painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
doaor  of  phyfic.    See  Anatomy,  p.  667.  a6  - 

But  while  we  arc  thus  impartial  to  others,  we  would  Their  la- 
not  be  unjuft  to  profeffional  anatomifts.  Their  learn- 
ing,  their  patience,  and  ardour,  have  been  great;  and 
candour  obliges  us  to  aflfert  their  claim  to  the  moft  nu- 
merous  and  important  cifcoveiies  that  have  yet  been 
made  In  phyfiological  fcience.  The  pwins  which  they 
hiive  takfn,'  the  prejudices  which  they  have  furmount- 
ed,  and  thofe  feelings  which  they  have  facrificed  in  de- 
fcriblng  the  parts  of  the  dead  body,  place  their  labours 
beyond  all  praife. 

But  their  difcoveiies  have  not  been  confined  to  a 
mere  knowledge  and  defcription  of  parts.  In  the  ftill 
fabric,  juft  as  in  a  tiiue-piece  or  a  broken  orrery  with- 
out motioc,  the  whole  prefents  a  very  confufed  and 
even  an  unintcrefting  appearance.  In  this  cafe,  fhould 
the  man  of  refleaion  happen  to  af]<,  where  are  the  or- 
Ka.n3  of  the  different  funaions?  all  would  be  filence,  ~ 
°  '  srwl  - 
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obfrr^  ^^'"''^      ^'^""J      "lake  a  reply  to  hich 

an  inquiry.    The  arterial  fyftem  is  relaxed  and  empty; 
the  miifcular  fibre  cannot  be  roufed  ;  the  heart  has 
ceafed  from  its  wonted  heatings;  and. the  nerve  refufes 
to  convey  fenfations.    On  this  fccne  the  eye  of  the 
anatomift  could  not  be  exped^ed  to  dwell  long  with 
much  fatisfaftion.  Curiofity  would  induce  him  to  look 
beyond  it,  and  ftudy  thedefign.    He  would  foon  per- 
ceive, th  t  to  know  the  ufes  of  the  feveral  parts,  they 
muft  be  feen  alive  and  inadion.  But  here  new  difficul- 
ties would  arife,  and  feelings  of  compaflion  would  ex- 
claim againft  any  farther  pnrfuit.    The  natural  zeil, 
however,  of  inquiry,  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the' 
love  of  faience  in  a  gentrouf?  min are  not  eafjly  refifted. 

To  his  laftin^  pi^ife,  and  the  lingiiir.r  improveme(,t 
of  true  phyfiolo.  y,  the  anatomill  has  eximined  the  ha- 
ving body,  and  has  there  obferved,  that  a'l  mou'nn  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  the  mufcul:ir  fibre  ;  that  the 
mufcular  fibre  again  derives  its  pu.vei  from  the  nerve, 
which  terminati^s  in  the  brain  ;  th  -t  fibre,  and  nerv«, 
and  the  whole  fyftem,  are  nourifhed  by  thetlood  whirh 
comes  from  the  he.irt  ;  and  that  the  walle  of  blo(«i  is 
fupplied  by  the  ladeals,  which  abforb  nutritious  m^vt- 
ter  from  the  food  as  it  pafles  along  the  inteftinal  canal. 

He  has  aho  obferved,  that  the  fslooo,  which  is  in 
continual  motion,  has  a  circular  courfe  ;  that  other 
vffTels  along  with  the  ladeals  are  employed  to  abforb; 
und  by  means  of  injedion  has  ihown  the  route  of  the 
ditftrent  fluids  as  clearly  in  the  dead  as  ihey  could 
have  been  fteii  in  the  livine  fubjecl 

When  his  eyes  have  fallc.l  in  tracing  objeas  that 
were  too  minute  for  unaided  fight,  he  has  called  in  the 
help  of  the  microfcope,  and  dif  overed  the  re.l  globules 
of  the  blood,  animalculce  in  the  femen,  an  !  the  analto- 
mofesof  the  arteries  and  veins;  and  when  the  microfcope 
could  lead  him  no  farther,  he  has  had  recourfe  to  che- 
mital  anaiyfis,  and  m  idc  difcoveries  equally,  important 
in  demonftrating  the  bodies  which  compofe  the  feveral 
fluids  and  the  folids. 

Befides  thefe  fervices  which  the  anatomift  has  ren- 
dered to  phyfiology,  the  fcience  is  hkewife  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  for  thofe  various  and  ingenious  methods 
which  he  has  taken  to  difiufe  his  knowledge.  Wh:it- 
ever  has  occurred  remarkable  or  rare,  he  has  ftudied  to 
preferve  either  dried  or  in  fluids  that  refift  putrcfaftion. 
By  corroding  the  piarts  which  he  has  injeded  in  a  cer- 
tain  acid,  he  has  given  an  idea  of  the  vafcular  fyftem, 
which  is  at  ome  inftruftive  and  elegant.  Where  it 
has  been  neceffary  to  deftroy  the  parts  when  inca- 
pable of  prrfervation,  or  where  the  prtfervation  would 
have  been  expenfive,  he  has  not  neglefted  to  reprefent 
them  in  models  of  wax,  or  to  pcrpecuate  them  in  ac- 
curate cafts  of  lead  or  of  ftucco  :  and,  laftly,  that  the 
valuable  finite  of  his  labours  might  not  be  confined  in 
his  room  of  preparations  or  to  his  pwpils,  he  has  de- 
fcri!,ed  moft  of  them  in  drawings,  haj,  multiphed  his 
drawings  by  correft  engravings ;  he  has  even  pu'  lifted 
his  numerous  engravings,  and  to  render  them  intelli- 
gible,  hc'S  illuftrated  each  with  copious  explanations. 

From  this  account  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the 
anatomift  has  done  all  that  can  be  rerfonably  excec- 
too'con-  ^*  ^'o^^ever,  fuch  a  coVclu- 

fined!  '  might  ceitainiy  be  charged  with  precipita- 

tion. His  views  have  hitherto  been  too  confined,  nor 
have  they  been  dir^ded  with  all  that  flcill  which  a  ra. 
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The  views 
of  the  ana- 


tion^l  and  compreh?nfive  phyfiology  wnuld  require.  l'<-eU 
As  if  chiefly  guided  by  the  rant  of  the  poet,  that  ''^  ' 
*'  the  nobleft  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man,"  he  has  culti-  ^'^^'^ 
vated  his  art  principally  with  an  eye  to  medicine  and  ~ 
furgery  ;  and  while  he  has  diffeded  the  human  body 
with  a  ted  lO'is  minutenefn,  he  has  feldom  looked  into 
thofe  of !  rutes  but  when  he  has  wiilied  to  illuftrate  a 
theory  or  tftablini  an  hypothefis. 

As  fome  apology  for  fuch  a  condud,  t^ere  is  indeed  Obft* 
but  lutlc  immediate  or  pec»miary  advantage  to  be  he  wi 
derived  from  comparative  anatomy;  and  thofe  who^™*"^ 
have  heard  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  will  readily  per-''^"' 
ceiye,  that  few  will  be  difpofed  to  commend  a  fcience"' 
which  refit  ds  not  much  credit  on  their  knowledge)  and 
which  t!iey  are  ied  from  fentinients  of  pride  to  treat 
as  either  contemptible  or  ufelefs.    The  decifive  tone 
and  affeded  air  of  fuperior  difcernment  being  not 
unufually  a  very  tender  p^rt  of  the  charaderj^they 
often  form  that  mark  of  diftindion  which  is  fcldorn 
religned  but  with  the  utmoft  de^rrcr-  of  reludince. 
It  is,  however,  allowed,  tliat  any  oppofition  from  thefti 
caufes  ought  not  to  frighten  an  afpiring  genius.  His 
nobler  mind  fhould  look  bryon  i  pecuniary  profpeds  ; 
and  he  ought  to  have  fortitude  enough  to  defpife  the 
fneera  and  m^ii -volt nee  of  pompous  ignorance.  The 
other  difficulties  wiiich  he  has  tu  encounter  in  his  owti 
cltimation  may  not  be  fo  fmall. 

In  feeking  to  enlarge  the  field  of  inquiry,  he  will  phe  wal 
foon  experience  that  he  wnnta  a  language,  or  at  leaftofano- 
a  nomenchiture  fitted  to  exprefs  the  different  objeds '^^"^'^'^"^t 
which  muft  neceffarly  occur  in  his  rcfeirches.  He 
will  find  too  that  he  want^^  thofe  proper  claffitications 
of  the  anim;  1  kingdom,  which  are  equally  neceffary 
Loth  to  abridge  and  dircd  his  labours. 

The  firft  nomenclature  of  the  anatomift  was  formedo  •  ^'^ 
upon  the  diffedion  of  brutes  ;  and  moft  of  its  terms, , he  a'.'L't! 
as  the  rete  minibile,  are  now  ufelefs,  or  tend  to  miflead  mical  no 
thofe  who  employ  chem  iu  their  diffedions  of  the  hu- "'^"'^^^'^^ 
man  body.    The  few  of  its  parts  which  ftili  are  retain- 
ed, as  the  different  names  and  divifions  of  the  gut,  are 
much  more  applicable  to  the  ufual  appearances  in'ctr- 
tam  quadrupeds,  than  to  any  thing  which  we  meet  with 
in  man. 

This  firft  nomenclature  declined  with  the  ftudiea 
whi.  h  gave  it  birlh,  and  with  the  decline  of  that  fu- 
perftition  which  permitted  no  other  ftudies  of  the 
kind.  Since  the  days  of  Vefahus  the  human  body  has 
bten  chitfly  diffeded;  and  the  nomenclature  wl.ich  has 
thence  arifen,  and  has  fince  been  affuming  the  form  of 
a  language,  if  adapted  at  all,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  fu!  jed.  Were  we  now  therefore  difpofed  to  ex- 
amine the  internal  economy  of  animals  in  general,  we 
|hould  fee  at  once  that  the  ptefenc  nomericlature  is  as 
ill  fuitcd  to  comparative  anatomy  as  the  former  nomea- 
cLture  was  to  the  diffedion  of  the  human  body.  The 
feveral  fads  which  confirm  this  affcrtiou  arc  but  too 
numerous.  To  give  one  or  two:  In  a  late  work.  The 
Philology  of  Fi/hcsy  the  celebrated  author  is  obliged 
to  inform  his  reader  in  a  note,  that  when  he  makea 
ufe  of  the  following  terras,  fuperior,  inferior,  anterior, 
and  pofterior,  the  filh  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftanding  erect 
m  the  attitude  of  man  ;  and  in  his  ingenious  Content^ 
plution  on  Naiwe,  Bonnet,  befides  the  affurvi  pr-dice 
ol  calling  nerve  by  the  name  of  marrow,  has  been  plea- 
fed  to  obfervc,  that  in  certain  infeda  the  fpinal  rar.r- 

tow 
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;na.  row  19  not  In  tVe  fptne,  1  ut  m  the  oppofite  fiJe  of  the 
er-  ^jody,  nintung  longitudinally  along  the  breaft. 

Applying  octafionally  this  nomenclature  to  the  fmall 
number  of  birds  jinJ  quadrupeds  which  we  have  dif- 
f  feded,  it  was  much  ftraineJ  with  rtfpedt  to  then-  ike- 
ent  Ictons.  Even  forced  analogy  could  not  bring  it  to  ex- 
prefs  ra?ny  diftrihutions  of  the  nerves  and  hloo  1  veffels; 
End  when  it  wae  employed  in  naming  the  mufcks,  ni 
moft  cafes  it  turned  out  to  he  ufelefe  or  abfurd. 

We  weve  firll  led  to  obferve  its  defetis  on  hearing 
of  the  namekfs  bones  of  the  pelvis,  called  the  os  ilium, 
the  OS  ifchium,  and  the  os  pubia,  united  behind  by  an 
OS  facrum,  which  is  tipped  with  a  coccyx  or  bone  of  a 
cuckow:  we  thought  it  likewife  fomewhat  remarkable 
to  find  a  goat,  a  boat,  and  a  conch  (hell,  among  the 
external  parts  of  the  ear  i  and  within  the  tympanum  a 
hammer  m6  its  ftaft,  r  flithy ,  a  ftirrup,  and  a  petiwinkle. 
But  thek  dcfeas  were  moft  feriouHy  felt  m  raifing  the 
d?fferent  mufcles  of  a  dog,  and  comparing  them  ftve- 
rally  with  Albinus's  tables.  Thefe  tallies  and  mufclee, 
to  our  great  furpnfe,  did  not  reflet  that  mutual  light 
upon  one  another  which  we  expedcd.    To  obtam  here 
more  accurate  ideas  we  got  the  comparative  myography 
^     of  Douglas.    At  one  glance  the  etymological  table  of 
this  work  demondrated  the  confiifion  and  the  m.per- 
feaion  of  the  nomenclature.  In  his,  as  in  other  books 
of  myography,  the  mufcles  are  explained  by  defcribing 
their  origins/ in fertioiis,  and  ufcs;  but  the  tabic  fliows, 
that  their  names  art  never,  excepting  only  in  a  few 
cafes,  derived  from  any  of  thefe  three  circumftances, 
which  in  eveiy  defcription  arc  uniformly  noticed  in  all 
mufcles.    Their  names  on  the  contrary  are  frequently 
taken  from  their  particular  form  and  appearance  in  the 
human  body,  or  from  thofe  circumifances  which  are 
conftantly  varying  in  every  animal  ;  juft  as  if  mufcles 
of  the  fame  origin,  infertion,  and  ufe,  ihould  in  all  ani- 
mals have  a  fim'ihr  colour,  a  fimihir  mode  of  infertion 
and  origin,  a  fimilar  compofition  and  variety  of  parts, 
'      a  fimilar  courfe  and  direftion  of  fibres,  a  fimilnr  figure 
and  fliape,  a  fimilar  pafllige  through  certain  places,  a 
fimilar  propottion  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  or 
Oiould  beformed  of  a  limllar  fubftance. 

If  we  pafs  to  the  membranes,  as  expreffed  in  this 
nomenclature,  we  fhall  not  difcovev  that  their  names 
are  more  philofophical.  A  periofteum  covers  the  hone^, 
a  pericranium  the  fkull  ;  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
lined  with  a  pleura,  that  of  the  abdomen  with  a  pen- 
'  toneum ;  and  what  is  furely  fomewhat  remarkable,  bones 
which  are  hollow  have  a  periofteum  on  their  mfide : 
the  membranes  in  the  fltull  are  by  way  of  diftinftion 
denominated  mothers  ;  the  one  which  lies  next  to  the 
cranium  is  the  dura  mater  or  hard-hearted  mother, 
while  that  which  immediately  enwraps  the  brain  is  the 
mater  pia  or  the  afFedionate  mother. 

Of  all  the  Terms,  however,  that  occur,  the  cavity  of 
the  ilcuil  contains  the  moft  extraordinary  ccdkaion  : 
we  there  meet  with  aTurkilh  faddle  and  with  the  feet 


of  a  fea.horfe,  with  a  ring,  with  a  lyrft,  with  a  ficjcle, Prehmina- 
with  a  bridge,  with  a  writing  pen,  and  a  wine-prefs.  'JJjJ,''; 
A  few  of  thefe  names  belong  to  the  fubftance  of  the  ^  ^  ,  „ . 
brain  itftlf  :  where  one  part  is  called  fiom  its  hard- 
nefs  the  callous  body,  another  from  fome  fancied  ana- 
logy the  medullary  fuSftance,  and  a  third  from  being 
on  the  outride  is  named  the  corticle,  and  from  its  colour 
the  cincritioup.    Thefe  art  not  all :  there  are  befides 
footftulks  cf  the  cerebrum  -nnd  ctrehellum  ;  the  thigha 
and  arms  and  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a  grand  divifion, 
the  meilulhi  oblongata  ;  there  is  alfo  a  vault  and  two 
or  three  pillars,  one  pair  of  ftriated  bodies,  two  beds, 
and  a  couple  of  horns  ;  fome  cavities  which,  from  a 
fup{  ofed  rtfcmblance  to  ftomachs,  are  called  ventricles 
choroid  coats  ;  two  bodies,  named  from  the  olive,  two 
from  a  pyramid,  and  one  from  a  rine,  which  is  chiefly- 
remarkable  for  having  once  been  thought  the  rtfiience 
of  the  foul.   At  fome  diflance  in  the  cere!  ellum  we  are 
however  pkafed  to  meet  with  a  name  that  is  fomewhat 
elegant,  the  tree  of  life.    In  this  there  is  a  degree  of 
refinement,  which  muft  flrike  one  as  it  comes  nnex- 
pcdtedly.   The  following  names  are  in  the  loweft  ftyle 
of  obfcenity  :  they  are  wormlike  and  mammillaiy  pro- 
ceffes,  they  are  nates,  teftcs,  an  anus,  and  a  vulva  ; 
which,  in  order  to  fave  the  hlufhes  of  our  leaders,  we 
fhall  leave  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived.   A  lingular  part  is  placed  immediately  under 
a  funnel,  and  is  named  from  its  ufe  the  pituitary  gland; 
it  w-  s  meant  originally  to  fecrete  a  phlegm,  but  it 
holds  that  office  now  as  a  finecure  (b). 

Ridiculous  and  whimfi«  al  as  many  of  thefe  appella- 
tions are,  they  generally  have  fome  allufion  to  their 
ful  je6t,  and  are  by  no  means  the  moft  exceptionable  ia 
this  nomenclature.    The  names  of  difcoverers  which 
have  been  impofed  upon  various  pnrts,  contain  no  de- 
fcription at  all ;  and  the  only  purpofe  which  they  caa 
ferve  is  not  to  promote  the  intereft  of  fcience,  but  to 
immortaUze  the  anatomlfts.    As  many  of  thofe  havs 
not  been  more  than  infenfiblc  to  fame,  they  or  their 
friends  have  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce*  parts  to 
.our  notice,  not  by  telling  us  what  is  their  n£ture,  but 
by  demooftrating  who  was  the  firft  thatobferved  them. 
Upon  reading  therefore  the  catalogue  of  names  that 
occur  in  anatomy,  one  would  imagine  that  many  of 
thefe  ingenious  dilTeitors  had  fuppofed  themfclvcs  not 
the  difcoverers  but  the  inventors  of  feveral  parts  in  the 
animal  Iconomy.    In  our  vafcular  fyftem  is  the  rln^ 
of  Willis,  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  the  large  wine-prefa 
of  Herophilus.    We  have  in  our  brain  the  bridge  of 
Varolius  ;  and  in  our  nerves  wc  poflefs  the  property  of 
various  difcoverers.    The  holes  of  Vidius,  and  the  ca- 
verns of  Highm»re,  are  in  our  bones  %  fome  fmall 
nmfcles  in  the  fole  of  our  foot  is  the  flefhy  raafs  of  Ja- 
cobus  Sylvius ;  a  part  of  our  eye  is  the  membrane  of 
Ruyfch;  and  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
Couper  lays  claim  to  particular  glands  ;  two  canal* 
from  our  mouth  to  our  ears  are  the  tubes  of  Eufta- 
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fB)  That  our  readers  may  judge  whether  or  not  thefe  names  be  fairly  tranflated,  we  fubjom  the  ong.na  s  here 
in  -  note  In  the  ear,  tragus,  Jcapha,  concha,  malleus,  incus,  Jlapes,  cochlea:  in  the  cavity  of  the  feull, 
rurcka,  'pedes  hippocampi,  annulus  WiUifii,  pfalloides -vel  lyra,  fal^  dur^  mains  pons  Varolu,  calamus  fcnptortus, 
torcuiar  HerophUi,  corpus  callojum,  fuhjlantia  mtdullaris,  fubftavtia  cortlcalis  -vel  ctnerea,  peduncuU  cereln  et  cercbeln. 
Lorn,  brachia,  crura  anteriora  et  pojieriora  nudulU  ollongaU,  fornix,  corpora  firiata,  thalamt  neworum  cpucorum, 
cornua  ner'vorum  opticorum,  corpora  oli-varia,  corpora  pyramidalia,  glandulu  pimalis,  arbor  -vita,  tulercula  ma^mha. 
riOf  appendices  vermifornieu 
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male  wouLi  certainly  ftare  at  being  told,  that  among 
the  diftinguilhing  marks  of  her  fex  are  the  tubes  of 
Fallopius,  a  tench's  mouth,  and  feveral  veftiges  of  the 
devil's  teeth  *. 

^    The  man  who  will  readily  obferve  the  defefta  of  this 
moft'apt  to  nomenclature  is  not  he  who  has  learned  it  already,  and 
perceive     who  no  longer  ia  acquiring  his  ideas  through  its  ira. 
de-    perfeft  and  confufed  medium  ;  nor  is  it  he  whofc  ftu- 
dies  are  confined  to  the  human  body,  the  particular 
fubjeft  on  which  it  w.r3  formed  :  He  who  will  fenfibly 
feel  its  inconvenience  is  the  young  anatoraift,  who  muft 
receive  his  knowledge  through  its  chantiel,  commit  its 
vocables  to  his  memory,  and  ufe  them  afterwards  in 
recalling  his  ideas.    Another  who  muft  foon  perceive 
its  failings,  is  he  who  engages  in  comparative  anato- 
my, and  who  is  anxious  to  exteod  his  views  beyond 
that  which  the  foohfh  indolence  of  conceited  bombaft 
has  called  the  mkrocofm.     A  third  will  be  he  who 
has  remarked  the  numerous  fynonymes  which  different 
authors  have  thought  themfelves  warranted  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  place  of  the  old  terms  :  for  thefe  repeated  at- 
tempts at  amendnient  are  a  ftrong  proof  of  that  eftima- 
tion  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  anatomical  writers  in 
general:  And,  laftly,  that  man  cannot  hefitate  long  to 
pafs  upon  it  a  condemnatory  fentence,  who,  like  Wil- 
kins,  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Reid,  is  a  perfon  of  ex- 
'  tenfive  and  profound  reflexion,  who  is  well  acquainted 
\vith  the  intimate  connexion  between  accurate  ex- 
preffions  and  accurate  ideas  ;  who  knows  how  much 
the  improvements  of  language  are  able  to  facilitate  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  ;  or  who  has  experienced  the  won- 
drous effefts  that  have  already  refiilted  from  the  ex- 
ample and  labours  of  LinnjEus,  and  particularly  from 
the  new  nomenclature  in  chemiflry,  which  can  hardly 
be  too  much  valued  and  admired. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  fuggeS:  a  particular 
pi :.H  for  tny  new  anatomical  nomenclature :  the  flate 
41?enclaTure,°^°"'"  ^^nowle^^jre  may  in  this  refpeft  be  yet  too  im- 
'perfeft,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fee  more  of 
the  animal  economy,  before  we  fhould  venture  on  fuch 
an  undertaking.    We  may  however,  in  general,  ob- 
ferve, that  this  nomenclature,  like  the  languages  of 
nations,  ought  not  to  be  formed  with  any  view  to  an 
individual,  a  fpecies,  or  genus  ;  and  after  that^e  care- 
lefsly  extended  by  fanciful  analogies  to  new  objcfts, 
and  from  thefe  again  be  extended  to  others  ;  thus 
making  metaphor  to  fpring  out  of  metaphor  without 
end,  until  the  original  figure  be  lofl,  and  revived  and  loft 
again,  times  without  number.    It  ought  to  contain  as 
many  a«  pofhble  of  thofe  terms  which,  underilood  in 
their  primary  f^eiife,  might  apply  to  the  whole  snimal 
kingdom  and  living  bodies,  without  any  metaphorical 
exprefTions,  if,  in  dcfcribing  the  taftes  and  colours, 
fuch  exptelfions  can  be  avoided.     Inflead  of  the  words 
anterior,  poflerior,  inferior,  end  fuperior,  which  are 
perpetually  fhifting  their  meaning  with  a  change  of  at- 
titude, it  ought  to  have  wordi  of  one  conftant  invari- 
able import,  exprelfing  the  regions  of  the  head  and 
the  back  and  their  two  op^jofites.    Thefe  terms,  with 
right  and  left,  would  be  found  in  ar.atomy  to  anfwer 
nearly  the  ftme  purpofe  that  the  degrees  of  longitude 
iind  latitude,  or  the  points  of  the  compafs,  do  in  gco- 
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right,  the  left,  the  hea  1,  the  hack,  and  the  ir  two  on 
pofites.  If  more  particular  defcriptions  were  wanted, 
the  definitive  terms  might  then  be  taken  from  the 
more  immediately  furrounding  parts ;  thus  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ethmoid  bone,  D'Azyr  borrows  the  defi- 
nitive words  from  the  regions  of  the  cranium,  the  fin- 
cipital,  bafilar,  facial,  and  eccipital ;  or  from  the  re- 
gions in  immediate  contaft,  the  cerebral,  palatine,  na- 
f»I,  and  fphenoidal. 

If  an  objed  attainable,  this  nomenclature  too  fhould 
be  derived  from  one  origin,  and  not  like  the  prefent  be 
a  wild  incoherent  Babylonifh   gibberifh  of  a  num. 
bcr  of  mixtures.    It  ought  to  aim  at  conveying  its 
ideas  with  clearnefs  and  precifion,  and  yet  fully,  con- 
cifely,  and  promptbr.    In  point  of  firaplicity  it  ought 
to  ftudy  the  eafe  of  the  memory  In  receiving,  retain- 
ing, and  in  recolleaing.    To  prevent  a  needlefs  mul- 
tiplicity of  terms,  it  ought  to  avoid  puerile  minu- 
tiae, which  ferve  no  end  but  to  render  defcription  te- 
dious and  confufed;    it  ought  to  avoid  fuch  trivial 
divifions,  as  thofe  of  the  gut  into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
ileum  ;  or  thofe  of  the  artery  into  fubclavian,  axil- 
lary,  brachial ;  and,  lailly,  it  ought  to  be  formed  on  a 
plan  containing  certain  ruks  of  conftruftion  for  giving 
names  not  only  ta  parts  already  difcovered,  but  to 
thofe  parts  which  are  ftill  unknown,  or  which  diftin- 
guiih  individual  and  fpecies. 

In  impofmg  names.  It  might  perhaps  be  of  fome 
advantage  to  examine  not  only  together,  but  feparate- 
ly,  the  great  conftituent  parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  as  the 
bones,  the  ligaments,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles,  the 
membranes,  and  the  glands;  the  nervous,  the  fangul- 
ferous,  and  abforbent  fyftems ;  and  all  thefe  with  their 
properties  and  ufes  perfpicuoufly  arranged.  How  far 
a  regularity  in  compofition,  and  a  uniform  variety  of 
terminatlone,  might  be  of  ufe  in  this  nomen.  lature,  can 
beft  be  conjeftured  from  their  great  importance  in  the 
new  philofophical  languaj^e  of  chemiftry. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  a  nomenclature,  to 
encourage  and  afTift  the  comparative  anatomift.  Is  ftill 
wanting ;  and  It  alfo  was  remarked,  that  we  yet  are 
unacquainted  uith  proper  clklTifications  of  animals, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  dired  and  abridge  the  anatomia'a 
labour,  and  to  fatisfy  the  Inquiries  of  the  phyfiolo.M'ft. 

Our  prefent  phyfiological  arrangements  are,  like  bur-rhe^p^ra 
nomenclature,  principally  fuiced  to  the  human  body.fent^hy 
To  take  our  inftance  from  the  celebrated  Haller,  hel"K'f*la 
begins  his  Outlines  with  the  fimple  fibre,  and  the  eel- 
luhr  texture,  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  compofe  as fijfer"" 
many  of  the  foUds  as  he  can.    He  then  proceeds  to 
more  of  the  organs,  defcribing  with  great  erudition 
and  care  their  dilFerent  ufes  and  flrudure  in  man. 
Thefe  organs,  however,  which  he  defcribes,  and  thofe 
analogous  with  refped  to  their  flrudure,  arc  confined  • 
to  a  part  of  the  animal  creation.    As  different  clafTesTwo  L'ni 
«f  the  animal  kingdom  have  with  fjmilar  fundions  va-of  arrang 
necies  of  organs,  and  as  one  fundion  is  confequenily '"ent,  «o 
performed  In  different  ways,  it  ia  evident  thit  organs  ' 
ought  not  to  form  the  general  divffions  in  any  phyfio- Iw.L  I'r 
logical  iyitem  of  arrangement,  becaufe  we  fhouli  then  cording 
have  a  new-arrangement  for  every  new  fpecies  of  or- '^^eur  or- 
gans.   Of  this  truth  Haller  and  others  have  not  beenS*"«- 
ignorant.    They  have  alfo  divided  their  fubied  into 
-*  fundions.; 
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l^mips.  funaiens  5  but  ftin  they  are  funaiona  in  the  manner 
cbferva-  performed  by  the  human  body.  This  body  has  en- 
grofled  fo  much  of  phyfiology,  that  we  often  fee  the 
fnnftions  explained  v\ith  fcarcely  any  aUufion  to  their 
organs;  as  thefearc  fuppofed  to  be  always  the  fame,  and 
already  known  from  the  ufuai  dilTeftions. 

Pialler'g  phyfiobgy  is  profefTedly  that  of  the  human 
body.    His  conduft  here  was  feemingly  'the  eflFea  of 
general  cuftom  :  it  did  not  arife  from  any  contempt 
of  comparative  anaton^y.    There  have  been  few  who 
J*"'^"      efteemed  it  fo  highly,  who  have  ftudied  it  more,  or 
applied  it  fo  flcilfully.    He  declares  there  are  many 
;parts  of  our  bodies  whofe  funftionB  can  never  be  fully 
explained,  unlefs  we  examine  their  ftrufture  in  qua- 
"drupeds,  in  birds,  in  fiflies,  and  even  in  infefts  ;  though 
he  therefore  had  difiefted  of  hutnan  fubjefts  to  the 
•number  of  350,  yet  the  number  which  he  diflefted  of 
"brutes,  and.  what  is  more,  dilFeftcd  alive,  was  much 
greater.    Numerous,  however,  as  were  his  difliflions, 
they  were  too  confined  for  general  phyfiology.  That 
requires  a  range  more  extenfive ;  and,  to  fhorten  the 
labour,  different  ciafiifications  of  animals  from  any  of 
thofe  to  be  ufually  met  with.    This  affertion  hardly 
27      needs  a  proof. 
KooloKi'cal     There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  were  the 
ird  phyfio.  anatomift  to  diffcd  animals  as  they  occur  in  the  fyftem 
«gical  ar-      Limiseus,  or  any  other  naturalift,  his  toil  would  be 
fangemen  •  jj^^j^^gj^  j-^^  knowledge  which  he  thence  would 

acquire  of  fun<Slions  would  fcarcely  be  found  to  bear 
to  it  even  the  fmalleft  proportion.  By  this  obferva- 
tion  we  mean  not  to  objeft  to  thofe  ingenious  claffifi- 
catiocs  which  Linnjeu's  and  others  have  employed  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  zoology.  All  their  claflifications 
may  be  ufefnl ;  and  many  difplay  that  extent  and 
clearnefs  of  comprehenfion,  that  diftinguifhing  acute- 
nefs,  and  that  laudable  ardour  for  the  intercft  of 
fcicnce,  which  ought  to  render  their  authors  immortal, 
and  intitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  future  ages.  Yet 
thtfe  fyftemo  are  formed  with  a  view  diflFerent  from 
that  which  principally  ought  to  direft  the  phyfiologift. 
They  were  meant  to  contain  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
objefts  of  zoology  fo  far  as  known  ;  to  exhibit  them 
arranged  in  different  clalfes  and  fubordinate  divifions, 
according  to  fuch  obvious  and  diftinft  marks  as  might 
ilrike  at  a  glance,  or  appear  en  a  curfory  examination. 
To  him  who  is  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  zoology,  they 
{how  At  once  the  extent  of  his  fubjeft ;  they  elevate 
his  mind  by  the  grandeur  of  the  profpeft ;  and  when 
better  employed  than  in  picafing  the  fancy  or  iii 
Toufing  the  rapturous  feelings  of  a  poet,  they  draw 
his  attention  to  thofe  fignificant  and  marked  figns  in 
"which  the  language  of  nature  13  written.  They  aflift 
his  judgment  in  the  art  of  arrangement,  and"  give  to 
^is  memory  a  power  of  recolle^ion  which  it  had 


not  before.    To  the  natural  hillori^m  they  perform  ^  ^^''^^^J^jy*' 
fervice  equally  important,  if  not  eflential,  to  his  ""^^'"'[^ions. 
taking  :  to  him  they  fupply  the  place  of  chronology; 
and  inflruft  his  readers  by  the  chain  of  connexion 
which  they  give  to  his  thoughts,  and  by  that  perfpi-        .  . 
cuity  which  they  invaiiably  beftow  on  his  language. 

Thefe  arrangements,  however,  with  ail  their  advan-  Difference 
tages,  are  not  the  arrangcmentR  which  the  phyfiologift  between 
would  wifh  the  anatomift  to  obferVe  in  his  diffedlons. 'hem. 
They  are  certainly  ufeful.in  ftudy ing  the  manners,  dif- 
pofitions,  and  habits  of  different  animals,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  outward  economy  which  indicates  fomething 
of  theirwifdom  and  defign.  But  they  little  illuftrate  that 
internal  ftrufture  on  which  this  outward  economy  is 
founded,  or  tend  to  explain  the  more  fecret  fundlions 
which,  not  depending  on  the  will  of  the  creature, 
only  difplay  the  power  and  omnifcience  of  hira  who 
made  it.    This  confequence  is  eafily  conceived,  from 
confidering  the  difference  between  zoology  and  what 
has  been  here  defined  phyfiology.    Zoology  is  chiefly 
led  to  examine  the  animal  kingdom  as  it  ufually  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  including  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jefts  ;  phyfiology  only  that  fingle  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which  is  chiefly  made  known  by  anatomy 
and  chemiftry.    Zoology  has  been  wont  to  divide  itff 
kingdom  into  fo  many  claffes  or  orders  of  animals ; 
phyfiology  would  naturally  divide  its  economy  into  fo 
many  functions.    Zoology  has  fudivided  its  claffes  by 
certain  obvious  and  exterior  marks,  as  the  teeth  and 
the  claws ;  phyfiology  would  naturally  fubdivide  its 
funftions  by  the  many  varieties  of  thofe  organs  which 
are  deftined  to  perform  them,  as  the  different  kinds  of 
lungs  and  of  ftomachs.    Zoology  but  curforily  men- 
tions the  funftions  as  forming  a  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
animals  ;  phyfiology  takes  noj;ice  of  animals  only  when 
they  arc  of  ufe  to  iUuftrate  its  funftions.  From 
this  comparifon  it  will  readily  appear,  that  things 
which  are  primary  in  a  zoological  will  often  be  fecon- 
dary  in  a  phyfiological  fpecies  of  arrangement ;  and 
that  things  which  are  primary  in  a  phyfiological  will 
often  be  no  more  than  fecondary  objeds  in  a  zoologi- 
cal.   This  is  very  confpicuoufly  the  cafe  in  one  of  the 
grand  divifions  of  Linnasus  into  mammalia,  where  the 
impertant  fecretory  organs  of  the  milky  fluid  are  no- 
ticed only,  like  the  colour  of  hair  or  the  length  of  a  tail, 
as  a  good  outward  mark  of  diftindion  ;  and  likewlfe  in 
the  excellent  table  of  D'Aubenton,  where  the  funftion 
of  digeftion  is  not  even  alluded  to  at  all;  although  he 
had  complained  that  there  was  mote  of  art  than  of  na- 
ture in  the  common  arrangements,  tha:t  claffification 
by  outward  marks  had  confounded  things  of  a  different 
ftru6ture,  and  that  the  leffer  divifions  fliould  be  made 
only  by  marks  relating  to  the  fundion«. 
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It  18  plam  from  tVia  tatle,  send  from  what  we  liave 
mentioned  concerning  Halier,  that  tt  would  be  inju- 
ftlre'to  anatomifts  and  naturalifts  to  fay  they  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the  phyfiolo^ical  modes  of 
arrangemente.  It  can  only  be  faid  that  they  have  not 
paid  to  them  all  that  attention  which  they  deferve  ; 
and  that  no  general  phyfiological  fyftem  of  arrange- 
ment, excepting  D'Azyr's,  has,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
been  yet  attempted.  »  • 

Whence  How,  fuch  an  arrangement  ^ught  to  be  made  is  eafify 
wiaterials    Jefcribed,  though  by  no  means  very  e-fily  executed. 

^Af  It  needs  not  a  proof  that  funaions  ftiould  form  its 
rphyfiX'primary  dtvifions ;  that  its  fubdivifions  fhould  be  the 
.gical  ar-  varieties  of  thefe  'funaians  ;  thfrt  the  whole  fhould  be 
rangement.  ^oth  diftinguifhcd  and  explained  by  the  kinds  and  va- 
rieties of  thofe  organs,  by  which  they  are  performed  ; 
that  the  defcriptions  of  thefe  ^jrgans  might  partly  be 
coUeaed  from  the  feveral  works  of  nntural  biftorians 
and  comparative  anatomifts,  as  from  the  difTeaions  of 
the  French  academy,  from  numerous  fragments  of  the 
Curieux  dc  la  Nature,  from  the  colleaions  of  Blafius 
and  Vallentini,  from  the  wtitings  of  Halier,  from  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Hunters  and  Monros,  from 
the  publications  of  Hewfon  and  Cruikftiank,  and  thofe 
who  have  lately  been  makiag  difcoveries  in  the  fyftem 


of  abforbemts.    D'Azyr  tas  mentioned  a  great  snany  ^'^^JJ^ 
more.     He  particularly  recommends  Perrauk,  DuJ^^JJ^^"^*" 
Verney,  Collins,  and  D'Aubenton,  on  Birds  and  Qua- 
drupeds  ;  Charas,  Roefel,  and  Montana,  on  Reptiles  ; 
Ray  and  Willoughhys  Artedi,  the  Gouan3,and  Brouf- 
fonet,  on  Fifties  ;  Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  and  Reau- 
mur, the  Geoffreys,  Bonnet,  «nd;Lyohnet,  on  I_n- 
feas;  and,  laftly,  the  curious  refearches  of  Willis, 
Ellis,  and  Donati ;  of  TxemMey,  Baker,  Bafter,  and 
Boadfch;  of  Forfkal,  of  Adanfon,  of  MuUer,  Pal. 
hs,  Spalanzani,  and  Diquemare,  concerning  Worms, 
Zoophytes,  and  Polypes.    Where  any  errors  are  to 
be  correaed,  or  where  any  deficiencies  are  to  be  fup- 
plied,  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  obferve  that  rccourfe  nmll 
be  had  to  new  examinations  and  to  new  difTeaionSj, 
where  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  attend  to  the  foqds  of 
animals,  to  their  placets  of  abode,  and  their  modes  of 
life,  as  circumftances  leading  to  fome  internal  varieties 
of  ftruftHre.    To  the  lift  of  authors  we  might  have 
added  Campfer  on  Filhes ;  and  we  fhould  not  forget  the 
excellent  writings  of  D'Azyr  himfelf,  whofe  table  of 
phyfiological  arrangement  is  a  work  of  merit  that  be- 
fpeaks  icfleaion,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  and  which 
foUows  here,  with  only  a  Cmall  variation  in  form. 


A  TABLE  of  ihe  Functions  cr  Properties  of  Living  Bodies. 


1.  Dice  ST  I  OH. 

2.  nutritiow. 

3.  Circulation. 


4  Respiration. 

5.  Secretion. 

6.  Ossification. 


7.  Generation. 

8.  Irritabi^itv. 

9.  Sensibility. 


Every  boc'y  In  w-hich  one  or  more  «f  thefe  fufiaions  are  obfetved  is  to  be  cottfidcrcd  pofi-effing  erganlz^ 
tion  and  life. 


Digestion.  \ 


o 

bC 


f  Man. 

''  one  or  more  ftomacha,  eafily  diftiTigiiifhable  I  ^J^ccoSs  Iniroala. 
from  the  tefophagus  and  mteftmal  canal,     j  gjj.^^^ 

l_  Cruftaceous  animals. 
.    I  Oviparous  "quadrupeds. 
/  A  ftomach  diftinguifhablc  only  by  certam  J  Serpents. 
^  cxpanfions  from  the  Oefophagus  and  intefti-  <  Cartilaginous  filhes. 
nal  caBal,  \  Fifhes  properly  <{b  calkd^, 

rinfeas. 

An  alimentary  canal,  not  diftinguifhable  into  J  -Worms, 
■oefophagus,  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  (.Zoophytes, 
^Neither  ftomach  nor  inteftines.  Plants. 


"nutrition. 


o 
PQ 

e 
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By  veffels  Iseglnning  ffom  Internal  caviticfl,  J 


By  veffels  openitig  upon  the  eaternal  ftirface, 


Man. 

^adrupeds. 
Cetaceous  animals. 
Birds. 

6viparou8  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifties. 
Fifties  properly  fo  called. 
Infeas. 

Cruftaceous  animals. 

Worms. 

Plants. 
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3.  CtRi 
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Man. 

Quadrupeds. 
Cetaceous  animals. 
I  Birds. 
Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fiihes. 
Fiihes  properly  fo  called. 


Having  a  heart  with  tw©  ventricles  and  two 
auricles. 

With  one  ventricle  divided  into  feveral  cavi- 
ties and  two  auricles, 

I^With  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle. 


Whofe  heart  is  formed  of  one  longitudinal  , 
veflel,  tuberous  and  contraAile,  in  which  i  ^  o™'^  .    ,  , 

there  is  a  whitifh  fluid  inftead  of  blood,       ^"  ^"""^  cruftaceous  animals  there  v 


Cruftaceous  animals. 
WormK 


'I,  ^     which  no  heart  has  been  yet  obferved,  but ' 
|£  <  only  veffels  filled  with  juices  of  a  nature  • 
r  different  from  that  of  blood,  < 


obferved  fomething  refcmbling 
heart. 


I  Zoophytes. 
'  Plants. 


Respiration. 


^  bo  :s 


By  lungs  free  from  all  adhefion,  and  fpongy,  J  Quadrupeds. 

•  C  Cetaceous  animals. 

Bylunga  free  from  all  adhefion,  vefieular,  C  Oviparous  quadrupeds, 
and  mufcular,^  }  Serpents. 

By  lungs  adhering  to  the  ribs,  and  provided  , 
7  with  appendages,  Birds. 

By  gills  of  different  forms,. 

By  ftigmata  or  holes  in  different  rings,  . 

By  an  opening  called  trachea,  or  hy  exter- 
V  nal  fringes, 
By  tracheae, 
Jin  which  there  have  been  difcovered  neither 
I  ft 


fligsiata  nor  tracheae, 


SECaETIOlf. 


'  -i ! 


r 
I 


r 


Ossification. 


Internal  and  off^ous. 


Internal  and  cartilaginous. 
External  and  corneous,^ 

External  and  cretaceous, 


^External  and  ligneous. 
Which  have  no  flceleten, 


r,  Cartilaginous  fiffiee. 
•<  Fifhes  properly  fo  called.: 
CCruftaceouis  animals, 
finfcas, 
(.Earth  worms. 

^  A  quatic  wormSi . 

Plants. 
•^Polypes. 

•I  There  are  no  bodies  -  in  which  fecre* 

^  tions  are  not  carried  on. 

I 

L 

fMan. 
Quadrupeds. 
Cetaceous  animals. 
^  Birds. 

(Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 
(_  Fifhes  properly  fo  called. 
Cartilagineus  fifhes. 

{Perfca  infefts. 
Lithophytes. 
r  Cruftaceous  animals. 
JShell-fifh. 
J  Madrepores. 

iThe  greateft  part  of  Zoophytes. 

Plants. 
^Infefts  in  their  firft  ftatc. 
3  Worms. 
C  Polypes. 
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^Man. 

Viviparous,  3  Quadrupeds.  ^ 

C  Cetaceous  ammaw. 
Birds. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

O  viparous,  whether  the  evolution  of  the  eggs  j  pf^^^'g^^io^Jly  fo 'called, 
takes  place  withm  or  writhout  the  female,  |  {j^fg^c^g 
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Which  propagate  by  flips. 


A  body  mufcular  or  contra Aile, 


XJ  / 

A  \  Mufcles  covering  the  flceleton. 


A  flceleton  covering  the  mufcles, 


No  mufcular  powrcr  ;  no  fpontaneous  move-  3  pj^^g 
N  mcnts,  t 


Cruftaceous  animals, 
j  Worms, 
t  Plants, 
r  Worms. 
\  Polypes, 
t  Plants. 

r  Greateft  part  of  infers  in  the  firiS ' 
J   ftate  of  their  transformation, 
j  Worms. 
I  Polypes. 
fMan. 
Quadrupeds. 
Cetaceous  animals, 
j  Birds. 
^  Oviparous  quadrupeds.  - 
j  Serpents. 

I  Cartilaginous  fiflies. 
^Fifties  properly  fo  called.-- 
5  Perfed  infeds-^ 
Cruftaceous  animals. 


SenSIBILITV.  \ 


V 


fMan. 

I Quadrupeds. 
Cetaceous  animals. 
Nerves  and  brain  eafily  diftlnguifliable  from  J  Birds, 
the  fpinal  marrow^  j  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 

Serpents, 
j  Cartilaginous  fiflies. 
L  Fiflves  properly  fo  called. 
C  Infe£is 

Nerves  and  brain  fcarcely  diftlnguifliable  from  >  Cruftaceous  animals. 

the  fpinal  marrrow,  (.Worms. 
In  which  there  have  not  yet  been  difcovered  TZoophytes. 

nerves  or  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow,  |_  plants. 


The  above  table,  which  has  its  dlvlfions  marked  by 
the  fundlions,  and  their  kinds  and  varieties  by  the 
kinds  and  varieties  of  thofe  organs  by  which  they 
are  performed,  differs  confiderably  from  a  zoological. 
Borrowing  its  feveral  marks  of  diftinftion  from  internal 
charaders,  it  more  clearly  demonftrates  the  difference 
between  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  than  any 
fyftem  that  attempts  to  arrange  by  outward  appear- 
ances. 

No  minerals,  whatever  be  their  forms  or  the  regu- 
larity and  beauty  of  their  figures,  were  ever  faid  to 
J^^j  poffefs  any  thing  like  organs  of  nutrition  ;  and  how- 
ever frequently  fome  may  recover  their  loft  fhapes, 
they  are  never  fuppofed  cither  to  produce,  or  aflifl; 
in  producing,  their  own  kind  by  generative  powers. 
And  no  plants,  however  much  may  be  faid  of  ani- 
mals that  want  a  neivous  fyftem  and  a  hcar^  and  arc 


fixed,  without  the  power  of  locomotion,  to  one  place  ^ 
we  fay  no  plants,  though  forae  may  reprefent  a  few  of 
the  Ampler  effefts  of  fenfation,  and  others  may  be  free 
to  float  through  the  ocean,  were  ever  faid  todifcover 
any  Cgns  of  voracity,  ta  poffefs  any  thing  refembling 
a  ftomach,  to  diftend  their  body  by  fwaUowing  their 
food,  to  apply  their  food  to  the  mouths  of  abforbents 
opening  internally  ;  and  when  the  nutritious  juicca 
were  extraftcd,  to  ejeft  It  in  cumulo.  It  has  been  faid 
that  zoophytes  prefent  fimilar  phenomena.  But  what 
are  zoophytes  ?  One  half  of  their  name  would  imply 
that  they  are  animals,  and  another  half  would  infinuate 
that  they  are  plants.  D'Aubenton  reafons  with  clearnefs 
on  this  fubjeft.  True,  fays  he,  the  greateft  part  of 
them  are  branched  like  plants,  and  like  plants  are  com- 
pofed  of  concentric  circles.  Some  have  a  foft  exterior 
fubftance  which  is  called  bark,  and  a  hard  interior 

which 
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^rdiMina   ^'hich  18  Called  wood.    Along  tlieir  l?ranche8,  and  at 
ry  obferva.         extrfm'ities,  they  ^ut  forth  veficlcs  which  refemble 
'  ""^'yi.  — '  buds  ;  and  when  a  part  f^Us  ftom  the  whole,  it  is  faf- 
ficient,  like  a  vegetable  flip,  to  produce  a  zoophyte : 
but  do  thefe  appearances  prove  tliat  they  are  plants? 

If  ramifications  conftitute  a  plant,  then  many  cry- 
ftallizations  will  he  pbrts  ;  the  (hootinga  of  froll:  on 
our  windows  will  be  plants;  the  (liver  tree  of  Diana  a 
plant ;  our  veins  will  be  plant",  our  arteries  plants ; 
and  our  very  feet  which  riimify  into  t«eR,  and  our 
hands  into  fingers,  will  have  fouie  title  to  be  called 
j)laiits.  The  truth  is,  ramification  is  not  univerfal  in 
the  A^e';(etable  kingdom  ;  and  although  It  be  general, 
it  is  no  more  peculiar  to  plants,  than  fwimming  is  to 
liihes  or  flying  to  birds.  If  concentric  circles  con- 
fiitute  a  plant,  fome  bones  of  animals  will  then  he 
pi  nts,  and  fome  minerals  muft  alfo  be  plants.  The 
wood  and  the  bark  are  only  two  metaphorical  expref- 
fftins,  which  with  equal  propriety  might  have  been 
'r.fed  of  th*  bene  ani  perioftctim.  But  once  fuppofe 
tlie  zoophyte  a  plaat,  it  was  natural  to  carry  on  the 
analogy,  and  certainly  ncceffary  to  h'ive  it  provided 
with  wood  and  bark;  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  a 
eornecus  fubftance  is  not  what  we  commofily  mean  by 
^bark,  nor  an  evidently  bard  calcareous  fubftance  wllat 
we  mean  by  wood.  1  he  fmall  veficles,  except  in  ap- 
pearance, have  no  fitnilarity  to  bud«  or  fruits :  they 
are  the  refidences  of  fmall  polypes,  to  yhom  the  whole 
flru<fture  has  bren  owing,  by  whom  the  whole  either 
"is  now  or  has  been  inhabited,  and  to  whom  it  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  (hell  does  to  teftaccows  ani- 
mals. 

After  tbus  endeavouTitig  to  point  oot  the  boundaries 
'n  b  d  between  the  "mineral,  the  plant,  and  the  animal  (a), 
and^ma  before  we  begin  to  treat  of  the  fuTidions,  we  mvift  alfo 
take  notice  of  anotTier  diftinftion  ?  the  want  of  which 
has  ocoafioncd  mucih  unneceffaiy  ttouble,  and  has  given 
rife  to  not  a  few  ridiculous  difputes.  This  is  the 
diftinAion  between  living  bodies  and  fome  ingenious 
contrivances  of  art,  which  are  called  machines.  It 
has  not  been  aflcrted  that  any  machine  can  either  grow 
or  propagate  its  kind ;  that  it  can  afRmilate  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  that  come  in  contRift ;  that  it  is  able 
to  repair  the  injuries  .which  it  may  fuffer ;  that  it  can 
accommodate  itfelf  circumftances,  can  create  heat 
when  the  cold  is  keen,  or  cold  when  the  heat  becomes 
too  violent :  yet  it  has  been  fuppofed,  from  eftablifhed 
prejudices,  and  from  the  fucceflive  evolution  of  parts 
in  plants  and  in  animals,  that  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween a  machine  and  a  living  body.  The  living  body 
"has  been  called  a  machine ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
acknowledged  truth  of  that  obfervation  fo  often  re- 
peated fince  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  That  the  whole 
i«  a  circle,  that  nothing  is  firft  and  nothing  laft  in  the 
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animal  economy,  we  are  ftlU  talking  as  If  Iv/tng  PfcTJniw 
bodies  were  nought  but  machines ;  we  are  ftill  rea-  '"7 
fonin;r  as  if  their  parts  had  exilled  in  fucceflion,  had'*°"^' 
afted  in  fuccelSon,  were  combined  in  fucceflion  ;  we 
are  ftill  feeking  for  what  is  prior  and  what  is  pofterlor, 
for  what  is  derive-1  and  what  is  original  in  point  of 
ftruclure,  as  if  we  were  examining  a  work  of  art ;  wc 
fpeak  gravely  of  the  vifcera,  of  the  thorax  deriving  a 
ccii  t:  from  the  membranous  pleura,  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera from  the  peritoneum,  and  the  branches  of  nerves 
deriving  a  pair  from  the  dura  and  pia  raater  of  the 
head ;   we  argue  with  people  iJvho  maintain  that 
fafciae  ure  nervous  expanfions,  and  the  mufcles  them- 
felves  but  nervous  produdions :  and  although  we  be 
hardly  able  to  conceive  how  the  brain  could  be  nou-  The  vit 
rifhed  without  blood  thrown  from  the  heart,  or  tbe^JS^"* 
heart  move  without  the  afSftanc^  of  nerves  from  the  (.Qg'^^i f, 
brain,  we  are  ftill  difputing  about  which  was  prior  and  point  of 
which  was  pofterlor  in  point  of  exiftence ;  a  difpute  iftcncc. 
that  will  probably  terminate  as  foon  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  firft  eggs  wei;&from  birds,  or  the 
firft  birds  were  hatched  out  of  egge. 

Thefe  dark  and  infcrutable  myfteries  of  nature  we  punaio 
prefume  not  to  explain:  they  point  out  almoft  the  form  a 
creative  hand,  and  bring  us  almoft  into  the  immediate  clc. 
pirefence  of  th  .t  Being  by  whom  we  live,  move,  and 
exift  ;  and  before  whom  the  truly  feeling  and  elevated 
mind  Is  lefs  difpofed  to  examine  than  adore.  We  are 
only  to  obferve,  that  from  this  coeval  formation  of 
parts  which  the  microfcopic  part  of  anatomy  has  of- 
ten dlftinguiftied  from  their  evolutions,  and  from  this 
mutual  dependance  of  organs  one  on  another,  we  are 
left  at  freedom  to  begin  at  any  part  of  the  circle,  and 
treat  of  the  general  properties  and  funilions  of  living 
bodies. 

We  now  venture  on  a  rude  flietch  of  the  order  and 
manner  in  which  thefe  properties  may  be  explained, 
and  in  which  the  fa6^s  in  general  phyfiolegy  may  be 
afterwards  arranged.  A  nether  opportunity  may  pro- 
duce  fomething  more  full  and  correft.  In  the  prefent 
fetch,  many  imperfeftions  will  no  doubt  be  found ; 
we  already  arc  able  to  forefee  many  from  our  own 
inability  to  treit  the  fubjeft  according  to  its  merit. 
And  perhaps  the  reader,  who  Is  pofleffed  of  temper 
and  candour,  will  impute  fome  to  the  newnefs  of  the 
plan,  and  the  prefent  infant  ftate  of  the  fclence. 

Without  blaming  the  arrangement  of  d'Azyr, 
whofe  genius  and  labours  we  fhall  always  refpeft,  wc 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  following,  from  thofe 
rcafon.1  with  which  the  reader  is  now  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. 

Attending  minutely  to  a  living  body,  which  alrea^ 
dy  has  efcapcd  from  the  feed,  the  egg,* or  membranes 
of  the  parent,  which  is  whoIl]i  difengaged  from  the 

placenta, 


(a)  It  Is  curious  to  obferve  how  cat-elefs  We  are  In  annexing  preclfe  ideas  to  our  words.  Bonnet  fuppofcs 
that  In  fome  world  more  perfeft  than  ours,  the  rocks  may  be  organized,  plants  may  feel,  brutes  may  reafon,  and 
men  may  be  angels.  In  this  pafTage  the  form  was  all  that  feems  to  have  entered  into  bis  idea  of  the  man  and 
the  brute ;  and  fo  new  was  his  notion  of  a  perftft  world,  that  one  who  believed  in  the  metempfychofiis,  would 
naturally  imagine  that  he  here  had  been  fancying  a  ftate  for  the  damned,  where  angry  Heaven  was  to  fetter 
the  angel  in  the  form  of  a  man,  a  man  in  that  of  a  brute,  a  brute  in  that  of  a  vegetable,  and  a  vegetable,  in 
that  of  an  uncouth  rock.  How  much  to  be  pitied  would  the  creaturts  be  that  reafoBed  and  felt,  and  were  at 
*he  fame  time  more  incapable  of  moving  than  an  oyfter  or  a  limpet  !  4 
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placenta,  and  depends  for  the  future  on  the  operations 
of  its  own  orparis  (b),  we  may  obferve,  that  in  or- 
der to  live,  it  muft  be  allowed  the  free  ufe  of  air,  as 
applied  by  the  organs  of- — Refpirat'wn. 

That,  in  order  to  grow,  it  muft  have  like  wife  a  fup- 
ply  of  Tood,  which  is  a  fubftance  fomehow  adapted  to 
^it8  conftitution ;  and  which,  on  being  received  into  the 
fyftcm,  is 

Prepared  Sy — D'lgeft'wn.^ 

Tf  ken  up  by — Abforpt'ton^ 

t)iftributed  by — Circulation^ 

Affimilatcd  by — Nutrition^ 

And  the  whole  carried  on  by  means  of — Secret /on. 

We  next  may  obferve,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercife  of  thefc  funftions,  it  muft  be  fecured  from 
the  more  common  and  external  injuries  of  it&  fituation ; 
and  that  this  is  done  by  certain  integuments  originally 
produced,  and  when  it  is  ncceffary,  afterwards  renew- 
ed by  thnt  funftion  ;  which,  till  we  receive,  a  new  nu- 
lanenclature,  we  fhall  venture  to  call  by  what  may  be 
jrather  an  imcouth  word — Integumatlonf 

We  again  may  perceive,  that  thefe  funftions  are  all 
dependant  on  a  general  principle — Irritability  : 

By  which  the  fyftem  is  rendered  by  ftimulants  fof- 
ceptible  of — Motion  ; 

Accommodates  itfelf  to  dlfferetit  circumftances  by 
•means  of —  Habit ; 

Alters  its  (hapc  by  fucceffive — Transformation  ; 

Produces  the  fpecies  by—  Generation  ; 

And  when  the  bufinefs  of  life  is  finilhed,  is,  after 
ttiany  a  languid  afFeAion  fiom  the  influence  of — SUep^ 

At  iaft  fubjefted  to  the  general  fate  of  all  living  bo- 
dies— Death. 

Thefe  we  imagine  are  the  general  properties  of  li- 
ving bodies;  and  fuch  is  the  order  in  which  we  are  now 
to  take  a  fliort  and  curfory  view  of  them. 

Sect.  I.  Refplrailon 

]$  that  fundioa  by  which  air  is  brought  into 
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the  fyftemj  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  in  pavticiiiar  R^rpiia' 
organs,  that  in  fonie  refpeft  fucceed  the  placenta  in  j 
the  general  economy.    Tox  as  any  interruption  of  the 
ufual  intercourfe  between  the  placenta  and  foetus  in  Rtfpiratica 
ovo  proves  foon  fatal,  fo  when  that  communication  na-<*efinea. 
turally  ceafes,  and  the  new  one  fucceeds  between  the 
lungs  and  external  air,  it  is  likewife  found,  'that  any 
preternatural  interruption  of  this  laft  is  in  all  living 
bodies  prcfently  attended  with  various  fymptoms  of 
increafing  languor,  and  in  mnny  with  an  altnoft  inftan- 
taneous  death.  _ 

So  effential  is  refplration  to  the  fyftem,  that  fnails,  [j,  jm  >or-> 
chameleons,  and  fome  other  animals,  can  live  for  years  lance  to 
upon  air- alone.    We  have  feen  a  chameleon  that  lived vingbadicao- 
and  was  vigorous  for  twenty-two  months  without  any 
food,  and  which  might  have  continued  to  live  much 
longer  but  for  an  unfortunate  bruife  by  a  fall. 

Other  phenomena  equally  demonftrate  the  import- 
tance  of  air  to  the  living  bof!y.  The  frog  leaps  away 
wanting  its  heart;  it  furvivcs  the  lofs  of  the  greateft 
part  of  its  fpinal  marrow.  Without  its  head,  it  Itvts 
for  fome  4;iy8,  and  its  heart  continues  to  circulate  it? 
tlood  (c).  Sp?.lanznni  took  one  from  the  back  of  a 
female,  cut  off  his  bead,  and  after  performing  this 
whimfical  experiment,  faw  the  gallant  return  to  hij 
miftrcfp,  grafp  her  in  his  arms,  and  fitnifh  the  t  :ik. 
which  he  had  begun  :  And  Borelli  found,  that  eels 
and  ferpents,  though  their  bodies  be  opened,  and 
the  whole  of  theis  vifcera  be  taken  out,  are  able  to- 
move  for  a  day  after  ;  and  yet  notwithftanding^,  in. 
all  thefe  animals,  the  life  is  obferved  to  be  fudden- 
ly  extinguiftied  when  the  all-vivifying  air  is  exclud- 
ed. Even  the  fmalleft  infed  has  died,  and  the  plant 
loft  its  vegetative  power,  when  retained  for  any 
while  in  a  vacuum.  The  fifh  itfelf,  when  placed 
under  the  exhaufted  receiver,  has  ftarted  anxioufly  to 
the  futface  of  the  water  in  queft  of  frefh  air;  and  find- 
ing none,  has  funk  to  the  bottom  and  expired  in  con- 
vul&ons. 

If 


(b)  To  give  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which  living  bodies  are  nourifhsd  and  fopported  in  the  egg  and 
uterus,  and  before  they  begin  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  organs,  we  have  fubjoined  a  plate  (fee  Platr- 
CGCXCL),  reprefenting  embry  os  of  various  kinds.    The  three  firft  figures  are  from  Swaramerdam  :  the  firft 
is  the  membrane  containing  the  infeft,  the  fccond  the  membrane  after  the  efcape  ef  the  infeft,  the  third  is  the 
infeA  itfelf,  fed  by  abforbents,  opening  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  figures,  are  from  Grew.:  the  fourth  is  a  beati,  fpreadiog  its  feminal  roots  int*. 
the  lobes.    In  the  fifth  and  fixth  the  lobes  of  the  feed  are  feen  converted  into  feminal  leaves. 

The  feventh  to  the  twelfth  reprefent  the  transformtions  of  the  chick  in  ovo:  the  firft  of  tliefe  figures  h  froirl- 
Aquapendens ;  the  reft  are  from  Blafius,  who  got  them  from  Malpighi. 

The  r^mainin^  figures  are  all  from  Aquaptndens :  the  two  laft  reprefent  a  fifh  that  is  fomctimes  oviparoua 
and  fometimes  viviparous. 

Plants  and  animals  are  here  obferved  fpreading  their  roots  in  a  fimihir  manner.  The  proper  proportions  are 
©veriboked,  not  being  neceffary  to  convey  the  idea  which  is  here  intended* 

(c)  Two  days  (fays  Dr  Monro)  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  frog  at  its  joining  vrlth  the  firft  vertebra^ 
I  found  it  fitting  with  its  legs  drawn  up  in  their  ufual  poftnre  ;  and  when  its  toes  were  hurt,  it  jumped  with 
very  confiderable  force.  Its  heart  likewife  continued  to  beat  about  forty  times  in  a  minute,  and  fo  ftcongi^ 
as  to  empty  itfelf  and  circulate  the  blood. 

*«  In  feveral  frogs,  after  cutting  off  the  back  part  of  the  fix  undermoft  tru€  vertebras,  I  took  out  all  th^ 
part  of  the  fpinal  marrow  with  t^ie  cauda  equina  which  they  cover.  The  lower  extremities  were  rendered  in. 
fenfible  to  common  injuries,  and  lay  motionlefs :  yet  the  frogs  lived  feveral  months  thereafter,  and  the  wound- 
*d  parts  of  their  backs  cicatrifed,  and  the  bones  of  their  legs  which  I  fraftured  were  reunited,  the  blood  cir. 
culattng  freely  in  their  Tcffcls."  Experiments  on  tht  Nirvm  S^enij  made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  dcteritii-ai 
ii}g  the  nature  and  effeAs  of  animal  dtStiiQitj, 
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If  obje^'ons  fhould  be  made  to  thefe  trials  perform- 
ed in  a  vacuum,  if  it  fhould  be  fald  that  under  the  re- 
ceiver the  flirivelled  fruit  fwells  and  turns  plump,  that 
the  body  of  the  frop;  is  ftrangcly  inflated,  that  its  tur- 
gid eyes  grow  prominent  in  its  bead,  and>  that  thin  phi- 
als corked  full  of  air  are  broke  by  its  expanfion  ;  ftill 
there  are  fafts  which  do  not  admit  of  the  like  equivo- 
cal interpretation.  All  livinsr  bodies  will  die  in  the  air 
which  they  have  refplred  ;  and  when  ice  covers  the 
whole  of  the  water,  many  of  the  fifhes  are  known  to 
perifh  ;  or  if  an  opening  be  made  in  the  ice,  to  haften 
to  the  air,  and  rather  than  retire,  quietly  fufFer  them- 
felves  to  be  caught. 

To  this  general  dependance  of  life  upon  refpiratien, 
flxceptioBs  there  occur  but  few  things  like  an  exception  :  thefe 
are  fome  ferpents  and  worms  and  cruftaceous  animals 
found  alive  in  the  hearts  of  ftones,  feme  infefts  that 
were  found  in  wood,  and  a  number  of  toads  which  in 
different  places  have  been  taken  from  the  hearts  of  trees 
and  of  rocks,  where  they  left  an  impreffion,  and  where 
they  were  fuppofed  in  fome  cafes  to  have  lived  for  cen- 
turies without  air.  Thefe  f&S.s,  real  or  pretended, 
b?.ve  been  the  caufc  of  much  fpeculatlon.  Some  phi- 
lofophers,  who  imagine  that  nature  is  always  obliged 
to  adl  agreeably  to  thofe  ideas  which  they  have  alrea- 
dy formed  of  her  laws,  are,  notwithftanding  the  high 
authorities  by  which  fome  of  thefe  facls  are  attefted,dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  them.  General  analogy,  which  regularly 
oppofes  Angular  phenomena,  is  upon  their  fide;  tnd 
without  her  concurrence,  they  will  gr»nt  exiflcnce  to 
no  living  body  that  will  not  fubrait  to  the  old  eftablifh- 
ed  modes  of  refpiration.  ^Others  again,  who  would  not 
prefume  to  diftate  for  nature,  who  have  long  experi- 
enced that,  flie  is  not  forward  to  obtrude  her  fecrets, 
and  who  can  believe  that  fhe  may  have  ftill  fome  to 
communicate,  confider  thefe  fafts  as  fomething  new 
which  (he  means  to  impart;  and  as  one  of  the  inftances 
where  fhe  feems  to  deviate  from  general  analogy  in  ad- 
hering to  her  grand  accommodating  principle  by  which 
fhe  fits  every  living  body  for  a  certain  range  of  varying 
circumftances. 

Thefe  laft,  receiving  the  fafts  as  fufficlently  authen- 
ticated, have  ftudied  only  how  to  account  for  them, 
opinions  on  When  ftones  therefore  were  thought  coeval  with  the 
Ifcbis  fubjcd.  world  itfelf,  they  fuppofed  their  toads  to  have  fprung 
from  the  ova  that  were  fcattered  through  the  earth  at 
its  firft  formation  ;  they  did  not  recoiled,  that  if  the 
earth  muft  have  exifted  before  thefe  ova  could  have 
been  fown,  and  that  if  the  ftones  were  coeval  with  the 
earth,  the  ova  could  not  have  entered  their  fubftance. 
When  they  afterwarda  learned  that  the  confolidation 
of  ftones  is  an  operation  ftill  carried  on  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  they  acknowledged  their  ova  to  be  lefs  an- 
cient, but  did  not  perceive  that  all  thefe  ova  involved 
fuppofitions  that  cannot  be  admitted  by  found  reafon. 
Tor  how  was  an  ovum  to  grow  without  air  and  with- 
out food  ?  and  how  particularly  was  it  to  grow  with 
fuch  a  force  as  to  make  an  impreffion  in  a  folid  rock  ? 
This  would  imply  a  power  of  expanfion  fcarcely  to  be 
equalled  by  gun-powder,  and  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  ra(b  in  afcribing  to  the  nutritive  effefts  of  abftinence 
and  nothing.  Were  it  not  for  the  toad,  the  expan- 
iion  itfelf  might  have  found  a  folution  in  a  theory  of  the 
^r/^j  which  has  caft  all  its  ftones  in  a  foundery  under 
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the  water,  where  the  moiilure  might  lia^ve  rendered  He 
them  apt  to  be  formed  with  numerous  cavities,  * 

Perhaps  the  way  to  remove  thefe  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  toad,  would  be  to  afcettain  its  mode  of 
exiftence  in  the  heart  of  the  ftone.  Sufpefting  that 
the  air  communicated  fomehow  with  the  folitary  cell, 
we  procured  a  toad  that  was  crawling  out  from  its  den 
In  the  evening.  It  was  put  into  a  glafs  juft  large 
enough  to  hold  it  with  eafe.  The  mouth  of  the  glafs 
was  filled  with  cork  fufficiently  clofe  to  retain  water ; 
the  glafs  was  then  laid  on  its  fide,  and  the  animal  re- 
fplred for  feveral  days  without  difcovering  figns  of  un« 
eaiinefs  :  but  fuppofing  that  air  might  ftill  be  admit- 
ted, the  cork  received  a  covering  of  wax,  and  the  ani- 
mal died  ten  hours  after. 

From  this  experiment,  and  the  fate  of  toads  when 
put  under  an  exhaufted  receiver,  from  an  air  paflage  in 
the  cruft  of  chryTalids,  from  the  porous  texture  of  the 
white  fpeek,  or  the  opening  which  the  fnail  leaves  in 
the  membrane  that  is  fpread  over  the  mouth  of  its 
we  were  led  to  think  on  d'Aubenton's  remark, 
that  the  inclofed  toads  might  have  breathed,  and  that 
the  wood  has  been  always  cleft,  and  the  ftone  broken, 
before  it  was  fhown  how  the  external  air  was  ex- 
cluded f .  f  En 

On  farther  refleftion,  our  own  experiment  appeared  j!*" 
incoHclufivc;  and  d'Aubenton's  remark,  after  clofe  ex-^'f" 
amination,  fecmed  not  entitled  to  much  attention.  Hep. 
would  have  it  fuppofed  that  a  toad  is  lurking  in  every 
block  of  ftone  and  of  wood  ;  and  on  this  fuppofition 
would  have  •.n  inquiry  to  be  regularly  made,  whether 
or  not  there  be  any  communication  between  this  fup- 
pofed animal  and  air;  becaufe,  when  the  ftone  or  wood 
is  in  fragments,  the  attempt  to  difprove  fach  commu- 
nication is  in  hi»  opinion  impoffible. 

But  are  we  certain  that  the  admlffioH  of  external 
air  would  remove  the  difficulty  ?  We  are  not  fo  pofi- 
tive  now  aa  we  were  upon  this  fubjedl.  In  the  fum- 
mer  months,  we  recolleft  to  have  drowned  frogs  which 
were  living  in  the  fields,  by  keeping  chem  fome  hours 
under  water :  but  if  we  allowed  them  to  rife  to  the 
furface,  and  refpire  at  pleafure,  they  became  at  laft 
fo  accuftomed  to  that  element,  that  if  the  tempera- 
ture was  not  much  above  that  of  fpring-water,  they 
lay  in  the  bottom  not  only  for  days  but  for  weeks 
together. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  it  is  well  known  that  frogs 
are  fometimes  difcovered  in  clufters  below  ftones  and 
under  water  in  the  ncighbaurhood  of  fprings  ;  and 
often  feen  in  the  bottom  of  ponds,  marftica,  and  ditch- 
es, where  water  is  coUeded,  and  the  whole  furface 
covered  with  ice.  In  this  fituation,  we  have  frequent- 
ly examined  their  fides  and  their  noftrils,  and  can  ven- 
ture to  aficrt,  that  they  did  not  refpire  in  the  fame 
manner  that  they  did  when  on  land  :  for  the  moment 
that  this  animal  is  put  under  water,  the  palpitating 
motions  of  its  fides  and  its  noftrils  are  obferved  to 
ceafe  ;  and  Chaptal  has  feen  them  fufpending  refpira- 
tion as  it  were  at  pleafure  even  when  in  air ;(:. 

While  they  move,  however,  and  exhibit  indications 
of  aftive  life,  we  would  not  fay  that  air  is  excluded. 
In  the  roots  of  plants,  in  aquatic  worms,  in  polypes, 
and  in  the  placenta  itfelf,  the  fame  organs  feem  to  per- 
form the  double  office  of  lungs  and  abforbents.  When 
3  under 
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under  water,  what  are  the  funftions  of  thefe  organs  in 
frogs  and  in  toads  ?  It  is  not  difputed  that  in  moift 
places  they  can  live  longeft  without  food  ;  and  fome 
phenomena  which  have  been  obferved  relating  to  this 
fubjeft  appeared  to  us  not  unworthy  of  attention.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fummer  1793,  while  we  were 
making  a  few  experiments  on  the  nervous  influence 
with  fome  metals,  a  frog  was  taken  out  of  the  water 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  put  into  a  deep  and 
wide-mouthed  glafs  till  next  morning  :  but  next  morn- 
ing a  quantity  of  water  was  found  in  the  glafs,  the 
animal  was  dead,  its  mouth  full  of  foam,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  body  covered  with  froth.  The  fol- 
lowing autumn  a  boy  came  with  a  couple  of  toads 
wrapt  up  in  tow.  Till  we  had  lelfure  to  make  our  ex- 
periments, they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were 
for  three  days  In  the  corner  of  a  room.  When  taken 
out,  their  colour  was  pale,  their  bodies  much  fwelled, 
and  a  quantity  of  water  collefted  between  the  fkin  and 
the  mufcles.  When  held  in  th«  hand  with  their  head 
upwards,  the  water  was  evacuated  downwards  by  the 
anus.  It  was  one  of  thefe  toads  that  afterwards  died 
when  confined  in  the  glafs  without  air.  Its  body  was 
put  Into  a  folutlon  of  madder  for  two  days  ;  and  when 
the  ilan  and  mufcles  were  removed,  the  bones,  which 
are  ftill  preferved,  were  found  red.  A  live  frog  in  the 
fame  folutlon,  though  allowed  to  breathe,  expired  in 
a  few  hours.  In  three  days  its  bones  became  of  the 
red  colour,  but  not  fo  deep  as  that  of  the  toad's.  An- 
other frog  died  in  the  folutlon  ;  but  the  bones,  from 
age  or  fome  other  caufe,  did  not  receive  the  colour  of 
the  madder.  In  all  cafes  the  flclns  were  found  red. 

As  we  know  not  how  far  the  great  accommodating 
principle  of  nnturc  may  be  extended,  perhaps  the  ab- 
forbents  opening  externally  may  in  thefe  animals  fome- 
tlmes  fupply  the  place  of  the  lungs,  as  the  lungs  fup- 
plled  the  place  of  the  gills  which  they  ufed  when  tad- 
poles, and  as  the  gills  had  formerly  fupplled  the  place 
of  a  placenta,  or  the  primary  abforbents,  through 
which  they  derived  their  nourifliment  in  ovo. 

Thofe  ftones  which  inclofe  animals  are  known  to 

"be  fuch  as  have  gradually  affumed  the  folid  form,  and 
thofe  animals  which  have  been  inclofed  are  known  to 
be  fuch  as  In  other  cafes  have  been  fubjeiled  to  the  tor- 
pid ftate  :  But  this  ftate  has  not  been  examined  with 

•all  the  attention  which  it  deferves.  From  this  ftate, 
Uonnaterre  fays.  In  his  introduftion  to  Ercptology*, 
that  it  is  impofliWe  to  roufe  the  animal  by  the  loudeft 
noife,  the  rudeft  fhock,  or  the  deepeft  wound  ;  the 
internal  motion  is  juft  fufRcIent  to  prefcrve  the  fyftem 
from  that  decompofition  to  which  animal  fubftances  are 
cxpofcd.  It  retains  only  the  form  of  what  it  was.  It 
appears  neither  to  live  nor  to  grow  ;  and  the  whole 
fnafs,  if  what  is  expofcd  to  the  air  be  excepted,  is  not 
fenfibly  altered  while  the  torpor  continues.  All  the 
fenfes  are  (hut  up  ;  all  their  funftlona  are  entirtly  fuf- 

pended  :  digeftlon  Is  no  longer  in  the  ftomach  ;  all  re- 
fplration  has  apparently  ceafed;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  or  not  this  fundlion  be  in  fome  cafes  at  all  retained. 
When  the  genial  warmth,  however,  returns,  in  fix,  in 
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eight,  or  in  ten  months,  according  to  that  variety  of  cli-  RefpLra  - 
mates  between  the  frigid  poles  and  the  tropics,  the  animal  , 
revives.    But  the  queftion  is,  if  the  firft  circumftances  * 
in  which  the  animal  became  torpid  had  been  artificially 
or  naturally  continued,  how  long  in  this  way  might 
the  different  fundions  of  life  have  been  fufpended;  and 
how  far  are  we  warranted  by  the  analogy  of  feeds  and  of 
eggs  to  lengthen  this  period  of  their  cxiftence,  with- 
out fuppofmg  a  decompofition  or  deftrudlion  of  or- 
gans ?  ^  ^5 

Experiments  muft  tell  what  are  the  limits  which  na  Egg^s  and 
ture  has  here  prefcribed  to  herfelf.    New  eggs,  when^^^"^*  J^*.^" 

covered  with  varnifti,  or  placed  under  the  exhaufted  re  -^^'/^^  ""^ 
r         3        •  n    1  1        /-  .      when  air  u 

ceiver,  are  iecured  againit  the  attacks  of  corruption,  excluded. 
Bomare,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  mentioned  three, 
which,  protcdled  from  air,  were  found  fredi  in  the 
wall  of  a  church  after  a  period  of  300  years  (d). — 
And  if  it  be  true  that  a  fnake  found  in  a  block  of 
marble  died  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air,  or  if  the 
parts  in  contaft  with  air  be  the  only  ones  which  in 
torpid  animals  appear  co  be  changed,  it  would  feem 
probable  that  a  total  exclufion  of  this  varying  and  ac- 
tive element  would  tend  more  to  the  prefervatlon  of 
torpid  animals,  In  certain  inftances,  than  a  free  admif- 
fion,  which,  in  thofe  cafes  where  all  vital  fundtions 
have  ceafed,  is  regularly  found  a  principal  agent  in 
their  diffolutlon. 

M.  Heriflant  of  the  French  Academy  was  the  firft  Heriffant'* 
philofopher  who,  by  means  of  experiment,  thought  of^^P^"" 
interrogating  nature  herfelf  upon  this  fubjedl.    On  the  "^^l^'^^j^'^^^^^ 
2ift  of  February  177  i,  he  with  great  accuracy  ftiuttoad. 
up  three  toads  from  the  air,  two  of  which  were  taken 
out  alive  on  the  8th  of  April  1774.  D'Aubenton  faysf ,  fEncycL 
after  a  period  of  1 8  months  ;  but  in  this  inftance  we  Method. 
depend  more  on  the  friend  %  of  Fontana,  who  has  men-  ^^'fi 
tioned  the  dates.    The  two  toads  were  again  inclofed,  ^"V 
and  Herlffant  died  before  there  was  a  fecond  infpec- 1  ^'^^"^^J* 
tlon.    D'Aubenton  fays,  that  when  taken  out  their  Mer-uMet 
bodies  were  hard  and  Ihrivelled,  and  their  whole  moif-'^"  ^"^^ 
ture  totally  abforbed,    A  fourth  toad  that  had  been 
Inclofed  was  heard  to  croak  whenever  the  box  in  which  Rgnfemies. 
It  was  confined  happened  to  be  ftiaken.  Since  that  pe- 
riod the  praftice  is  common  of  confining  fnails  in  a 
fealed  phial,  where  they  exift  In  torpor  for  years. 

Thefe  phenomena  ftill  excite  wonder,  but  to  won- 
der lefs,  and  examine  more,  would  fooner  procure  us 
that  information  which  we  are  wanting.  In  thefe  ob- 
fervations  concerning  toads,  have  no  circumftances  been 
overlooked  ?  Has  it  been  determined  whether  they 
lived  in  the  heart  of  ftones,  or,  exifting  merely  in  a 
torpid  ftate,  had  come  alive  when  expofed  to  air  ?  We 
have  feen  a  toad  that  was  dead  for  two  days  ;  itt 
body  was  opened ;  Its  heart  was  feen  motionlefs,  but 
expofed  to  air  in  a  few  feconds  it  began  to  beat. — - 
Confidering  the  complex  funftlon  of  abforbents,  wc 
perhaps  might  conceive  how  a  toad  could  live  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  hearts  of' trees,  where  there  is 
moifture  ;  but  has  it  yet  been  determined  whether  all 
ftones  in  which  toads  have  been  found  fupplied  thera 
with  moifture  I  We  at  leaft  are  certain  that  they  did  not 
4  abforb 


(d)  See  Bomare,  under  the  article  CEuf ;  and  a  fuljler  account  of  the  fame  eggs  to  tlic  Diilionaire  dt 
MerveiMes  (k  la  Nature^  xlndef  CEuf. 
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RcfpJra-   abforb  the  animal  fluids,  like  the  plafter  ufed  by  the 
tion.     friinch  acadf  >icians. 

"^^      '     Oqe  of  the  toads  was  heard  to  croak  after  being;  in- 
clofed.  In  making  their  experiments,  has  it,  therefore, 
been  thought  a  matter  of  indifference  by  the  French 
philofophers,  whether  the  animal  was  immured  alive 
in  the  full  oxercife  of  all  its  funaions,  or  cxifting  on- 
ly in  its  torpid  ftate  ?  an^  with  rcfpcA  to  this  fingular 
fiate,  (might  not  the  queftions  be  fairly  put),  have  its 
fevernl  kinds,  have  the  caufes  which  induce  it,  or  thofe 
degrees  to  which  it  may  be  carried  in  different  anim^Li, 
been  yet  afcertained  ?  Is  not  our  knowledge  of  the 
torpid  ftate  at  this  moment  principally  the  refuk  of  ca- 
57       fual  obfervation  ?  Has  it  not  been  oftener  than  ooce 
Queries  re-  fuppofed  that  the  torpor  of  all  animals  is  fimilar>  or 
^P!^'"^     takes  place  to  a  fimilar  degree  ?  Have  not  torpid  ani- 
this  kind  ot^^j^  ^^^^  therefore  fpoken  of  in  general  terms  ?  and  has 
it  not  been  aflertcd  that  they  retain  a  portion  of  heat 
and  internal  motion  ?  though  fome  have  been  found  con- 
gealed in  the  ice,  and  many  been  dried  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree that  they  could  be  revived  only  by  moifture. 

"  That  fnakes  and  fifhes,  after  being  frozen,  have 
ftiU  retained  fo  much  of  life  as  when  thawed  to  refume 
their  vital  functions,  is  a  ha,"  fays  Mr  Hunter,  «'  fo 
well  attefted,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  it."  How 
came  it,  we  would  af]<,  that  fillies  which  had  been 
frozen  by  this  truly  ingenious  phyfiologift  never  reco- 
vered ?  He  recovered  parts  of  different  animals  which 
had  been  frozen  ?  Had  the  fnakes  and  filhes  of  which 
he  had  heard  been  only  partially  congealed  in  the  ice  ? 
or  had  tl  e  fifhes  which  he  felefted  for  thefe  experiments 
been  pro;  erly  cbofen  ?  or  may  all  animals  with  equal 
fairnefs  be  made  the  fubjea  of  fuch  experiments  ?  and 
may  all  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to 
heat,  whether  flow  or  rapid,  if  not  in  the  extremes,  be 
viewed  as  nearly  of  the  fame  confequence  ?  Are  all 
fcafons  and  conditions  of  body  equally  favourable  to 
this  ftate  of  torpor  ?  and  will  thefe  caufes  which  mduce 
torpor  by  operating  externally  in  the  months  of  autumn 
be  able  to  continue  it  by  the  like  aftion  in  the  months 
of  fpring  ?  We  can  anfwer,  no. 

It  has  been  fa  id  that  animals  fubfift  in  their  torpid 
ftate  by  the  reabforption  of  fat.  Has  it  therefore  been 
proved  that  all  animals,  not  to  fay  living  bodies,  are 
poffefTcd  of  fat?  or  if  they  be,  has  it  been  demonftrated 
that  they  have  a  fuperfluous  quantity  to  be  reabforbed  ? 
Has  it  been  fhown  that  their  wafte  of  fat  is  always  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  reabforption  ;  or  has  this  reabforption 
in  all  cafes  been  of  that  kind  to  counterad  the  effeas 
of  abftinence  ?  If  it  has  not  been  proved  that  all  ani- 
mals contain  fat,  and  that  this  fat  is  reabforbed  in 
their  torpid  ftate,  ought  not  the  general  affertion  to 
be  limited  ?  Granting  that  in  many  refpeas  it  were 
true,  have  not  philofophers  been  here  amufing  thcm- 
felves  with  logic,  where  they  could  have  been  employ- 
ed  in  making  experiments  ?  Have  they  not  ventured  to 
give  us  conclufions,  where  we  had  reafon  to  expea 
faas  ?  and  on  this  account  has  not  their  condua  been 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  navigators  who,  fading 
along  the  coaft  of  Patagonia  ou  one  fide,  and  obfervmg 
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a  few  men  of  an  uncommon  ftature,  have  from  thence 
peopled  the  whole  of  the  country  with  a  race  of 
giants?  or  rather  to  that  of  fome  calculators,  who,  from 
feeing  a  few  parts  of  a  continent,  have  ventured  to 
give  a  map  of  the  whole,  to  dcG;ribe  kingdoms  that 
are  yet  unexplored  ;  and  by  their  11c  11  in  addition  and 
fubtraaion  to  exhibit  the  figure,  the  extent,  and  pro- 
portion of  lands  unknown  ? 

Leaving  therefore  the  torpid  ftate  as  one  of  thofe 
fubjeas  with  which  we  at  prefent  are  little  acquainted, 
and  of  which  we  therefore  cannot  fpeak  with  certain- 
ty in  the  general  abftraa  language  of  fcience  ;  it  will 
nuurally  be  aflced,  In  what  refpea  is  air  fo  neceflary 
to  all  living  bodies  in  their  aaive  ftate,  and  how  it 
contributes  to  the  regular  performance  of  the  different 
funaions?  59 

The  ancients,  who  virere  led  by  the  heat  of  the  blood  Opinioif 
to  fuppofe  a  vital  fpark  in  the  heart,  who  had  noticed  "^^^ 
the  appearance  of  fraoke  in  the  breath,  and  who  had^j^^gP^^' 
obferved  that  fire  was  extinguiflied  when  deprived  ofrefpir, 
air,  naturally  inferred  that  the  end  of  refpiration  was 
to  fupport  their  imaginary  flame,  to  ventilate  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  and  lungs,  and  to  keep  alive  their  vivi- 
fying fpark.    They  were  far,  however,  from  being 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  how  this  was  effeaed.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  a  certain  principle  of  the  air  was 
abforbed,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  proven- 
der of  life  \y  or  the  food  of  the  fpiritj;;  while  others  t.Pabul 
were  perfuaded  that  the  air  aaed  as  a  refrigeratory, ''g'*.\jL 
and  was  merely  intended  to  moderate  the  fire,  to  ^j^j^^'^J^" 
aiTift  in  expelling  the  fuliginous  vapour,  and  prcferve 
the  fyftem  in  an  equal  temperature. 

The  moderns,  who, after  all  their  refcarches,  have  been 
unable  to  difcover  this  vital  fpark  of  the  ancients,  are 
more  puzzled  to  aflign  an  adequate  caufe  for  the  heat 
than  for  any  cold  which  they  difcover.  To  account 
for  this  fingular  phenomenon,  they  have  been  ranfack- 
ing  nature  for  caufes;  and  perceiving  that  putrefcence, 
mixture,  and  friction,  are  in  many  inftances  accompa- 
nied  with  heat,  have  thence  conjeaured  that  they 
fometimes  operate  in  producing  the  warmth  of  the  li- 
ving body.  But  thefe  are  theories  which  have  been 
imported  from  the  hot-bed,  the  laboratory,  and  me- 
chanic's fliop,  and  which  have  never  yet  been  coun- 
tenanced by  phyfiological  faas  and  obfervations.  No 
one  has'  been  abk'  to  ftiow  that  putrefcence  exifts  in  a 
healthy  ftate,  excej-t  in  the  feces :  no  one  has  proved 
that  any  mixture  which  regularly  occurs  in  the  ele- 
mentary canal  or  veflels,  generates  heat ;  and  though 
Friaion  has  been  a  favourite  hypothcfis,  yet  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  in  which  it  evidently  produces  heat,  have 
not  been  difcovered  in  the  living  body  ;  and  it  is  not 
determined  whether  it  be  there  a  friaion  of  the  fluids, 
a  friaion  of  the  folids,  or  a  friaion  of  the  fluids  and 
folids  together.  ^ 

Of  animal  heat,  the  raoft  rational  theory,  we  think,  Opimoi 
is  one  which  properly  belongs  to  the  l»ft  century  ;  itVerhey 
is  confirmed  by  modern  difcoveries,  and  has  afcribed 
this  heat  to  refpiration.  Many  had  obferved,  that  thofe 
animals  which  refpire  moft  have  the  watmeft  blood  (e). 

Lower 


U)  Quod  autem  animalia  calidiora  fortius  refpirent,  non  probat  refplrailonem  ilhs  pot.us  datara  elfe,  ad 
fanUini^efrigerlum,  quam  calorem  ilium  intenfum  produci  a  validiori  refplratione  :  imo  pofterius  non  tantum 
sque,  at  magis  probabiie  apparet :  quia  fecundum  omnium  fententiam  calido  vmmus,  fngido  extingutraur 
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Lower  demnnftrated,  that  this  blood  received  a  new 
and  a  brighter  colour  in  pafllng  through  the  lungs  [tY- 
Verheyen  and  Borelli  both  proved,  that  the  air  loft 
fomething  by  coming  in  contadl  with  that  organ  (g). 
May  ow  fhowed,  that  this  fomething  which  the  air  lofes  is 
contained  in  nitre  (h).  Experience  taught  the  work- 
ers in  nitre,  that  this  fomething  was  abforbed  from  the 
air(i):  and  Verheyen  remarked,  that  it  is  alfo  ab- 
forbed by  the  lungs  ;  and  is  probably  that  which  main- 
tains combuftion  ;  which  quaUfies  the  air  for  giving 
fupport  to  anim-il  life,  and  imparts  to  the  blood  the 
5i       vermilion  colour  (k). 

ported  How  well  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  was  founded, 
i  difco.  {s  proved  by  the  late  difcoveries  of  Prleftley  and  other 
„*^^  l^'^chemifts.  There  is  now  obtained,  in  a  feparate  ftate, 
''^  an  aerial  fluid,  which  maintains  both  life  and  combuf- 
tion, and  gives  a  vermilion  colour  to  the  blood.  It  is 
extraAed  in  a  very  large  quantity  from  nitre  ;  is  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  vi- 
tal  principle  of  that  element ;  without  which,  in  moft 
animals,  life  is  extingulfhed.  From  fome  phenomena 
which  happen  in  combuftion,  it  has  been  termed  /ir/n- 
cipium  forbile.  It  was  called  dephlogifticat'ed  air  by 
Pricftley  the  firft  difcoverer ;  as  the  great  acidifying 
caufe  in  nature,  the  French  nomenclature  has  given  it 
the  name  of  oxygenous  gas  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  caufes 
on  which  the  cxiftence  both  of  fire  and  of  life  depends, 
Efii       it  is  named  empyreal  or-v'ital  air, 

piration  Late  difcoveries  have  ftiown  farther,  how  this  air 
caufe  of  j^j^y  jgfpiration  produce  heat.  From  the  moft  ac- 
curate  inveftigations,  it  appears,  that  caloric,  or  the 
r'this  principle  of  heat,  is  a  diftinA  fubftance  m  nature  ; 
1  is  pro- that  it  combines  with  different  bodies  in  different  de- 
ed 


grees  ;  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  that  capacity  which  they  have 
for  it,  and  to  that  diftance  at  which  they  arc  removed 
fiom  the  fluid  ftate,  the  more  or  Icfs  caloric  they  con- 
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tain.  Aeriform  bodies  being  all  therefore  exceedingly  Refpl.-a- 
fluid,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  when  they  arc  fixed  or  ,_  , , . 
con  lenfed  in  the  blood,  and  made  to  appro  ach  nearer 
folidity,a  quantity  of  heat  muftbe  evolved.  A  part  of  this 
is  very  plainly  evolved  in  the  lungs  where  the  air  isabforb- 
ed,  as  appears  by  the  breath  ;  and  a  part  evolved  by  the 
aftion  of  veffels,  as  appears  from  nearly  an  equal  heat  over 
the  fyftem,  from  the  partial  heat  of  a  morbid  part,  and 
the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
cold  to  heat,  over  the  furface,  when  the  veflels  are 
afl^edted  by  either  internal  or  external  ftimull.  When 
the  heat,  thus  evolved  by  the  gradual  fixation  of  that 
body  with  which  it  was  combined,  has  been  fuccefsful 
in  making  its  efcape  by  the  lungs  and  integuments, 
the  blood  returns  in  a  dark  and  a  fluggifh  ftream  by 
the  veins,  and  mingles  again  with  the  genial  fluid, 
which  before  gave  it  fpring,  aftivity,  and  life. 

Of  that  oxygene  which  remains  in  the  fyftem,  part 
is  employed  in  forming  diff'erent  faline  combinations 
and  fupplying  the  wafte  occafioned  by  that  conftant  re- 
abforption ;  which,  from  many  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  folucions  of  matter,  is  known  to  take 
place  in  the  folid  bones.  The  ufe  of  that  oxygenous 
gas  which  returns  with  the  breath,  is  beft  underflood 
after  knowinr  its  affinities.  Its  bafis  oxygene,  combi- 
ning with  hydrogene,  v\'hich  is  the  bafis  of  inflamma- 
ble air,  forms  water ;  and  combining  with  carbone,  the 
carbonic  acid.  It  carries,  therefore,  back  with  the 
breath  a  part  oi  the  carbone  produced  by  the  flight 
combuftion  of  the  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogene 
arifing  from  the  watery  fluid  decompofed. 

But  oxygenous  gas  does  not  alone  enter  the  lungs.  Of  Gafeswhich 
100  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  but  28  are  oxygenous  gin^comp'-k  the 
T^si^carbonicacid,  and  7  2  are  azoticgas(L Thefelat^^'jJ]jJ^JJ^^^« 
though  intended  chiefly  for  ether  beings  diffierent  from  breathe, 
man,  which  are  in  immenfe  numbers  on  the  globe,  but  <<  •'.^fir 
which,  like  him  and  the  nobler  animals  are  not  form-ufe  inrefji- 
4R2  e^ration. 


Xlt  proinde  non  videatur  al!quid  a  natura  datum  effe,  quo  intenditur  frigua  vitas  contrarium.  Ferheyetit 
Tra6t.  2.  cap.  7.  de  Ufu  Refpirotlonis. 

(f)  Poftquam  circulatio  fanguinis  innotuit,  diu  creditura  fuit  fanguinera  venofum  colore  illo  coccineo  rurfus 
indui  in  ventriculis  cordis,  et  praecipue  ubi  calor,  quem  judicabant  iftius  coloris  authoi^em,  eft  intenfior  :  At 
negotium  iftud  peragi  in  pulmonibus,  nempe  refpirationis  beneficio,  evidenter  cftendit  cl.  Lowerus  experi- 

mentis.    Ih'td.  .     ,  r 

(g)  Inqulramua  quale  fit  iftud  aereum  adeo  nobis  et  multis  anrmahbus  neceflanum.  ^  Ut  ejus  detettu  vita 
extinguatur  citifllme.  Vulgaris  enim  aer  dici  npn  poteft,  cum  ilium  per  meatus  notabillores  fanguini  immitti 
conveniret,  fitque  experientia  certiflimum,  animalia  i^efpirantia  non  tantum  acre  fimpliciter;  fed  etiam  recenti 
continuo  indigere,  unde  condudendum  eft  tantummodo  aliquas  particulas  fubtiliores  ab  acre  fecerni,  et  maflx 
fanguinis  immifceri,  quibus  fpoliatus  ad  ulteriorem  refpirationem  fit  inidoneus. 

(h)  Et  quidem  vcrifimile  eft,  inquit  Mayow,  particulas  quafdam  indolis  nitrofalina;,  eafque  valde  fubtiles, 
agiles,  fummeque  fermentativas  ab  aerepulmonum  minifteiio  fecerni,  inque  cruoris  maflam  tranfmitli.  Adeo 
enim  'ad  vitam  quamcunque  fal  iftuc  aereum  ueceflarium  eft,  tit  ne  plantae  quidem,  in  terra,  ad  quam  aeris 
Hcceflus  precluditur  vegetari  pofiint ;  fin  autem  terra  ifta  aeri  cxpofita,  fale  hoc  fsecundante  denuo  impregnctur, 
ea  demum  plantis  alendis  iterum  idonea  evadet. 

(i)  In  acre  autem  quid  nitrofum  contineri  norunt  ipfi  vulgaris  nitri  confcdores,  qui  terram  aut  laterum 
fragmenta  ex  quibus  nitrum  clixiviare  intendunt,  ae'ri  liberiori  diu  multumque  exponunt  ;  utque  ab  codeni 
Iindique  ea  tangente  ac  perfluentc  uberiua  impregnetur,  faepius  vertunt,  atque  ita  fuorum  fumptuum  ct  labo- 
rum  ampliorcm  mefl'em  mercedemque  referunt. 

(k)  Infuper,  fi  poft  coHfeftionem  nitii  terra  aut  laterum  fragmenta  exponantur  libero  acri,  ea  denuo  poft 
aliqucd  temporis  fpatium,  quodam  fale  nitrofo  abundabunt.  Eft  autem  verifimile,  aercm  gratia  ejufdcm  ma- 
terlse  et  vits  noflrs  continuatloni  et  ignis  accenfioni  necefiarium  efle  ;  prascipue  cum  rurfus  experient-'a  doceat 
riiborem  fanguinis  e  corpore  eduAi,  per  addilioncm  falls  nicri  intenfum  iri  in  eodcm  piorfus  modofccuti,  per  re- 
fpirationem  in  corpore  vivente.  Jbul, 

(i)  Tliefc  are  nearly  the  propertions. 
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ed  to  breathe  the  empyreal  air,  muft  notwithftandlng 
be  of  feme  irr,portant  and  cfTential  ufe  to  all  living  bo- 
dies. It  has  accordingly  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  pure  and  unmixed  oxygenous  gas  cannot  be  breath- 
ed for  any  veryconfidcrable  time  without  danger  ;  that 
fome  azote  is  contaiRcd  in  the  blood,  and  has  been  ex- 
traAed  from  the  mufcular  fibre,  when  properly  treated 
with  the  nitric  acid.  Accordisg  to  Berthollet,  five  of 
its  parts  with  one  of  hydrogene  forms  ammonia  or  vo- 
latile alkali ;  which  difpels  the  glandular  tumours  of 
the  body,  and  prevents  the  coagulation  of  blood  and 
the  thickening  of  mucus  which  arife  from  acids  (m). 
The  azotic  gas  may  therefore  in  part  unite  with  hy- 
drogene, may  prevent  the  coagulation  of  ferurn,  the 
catarrhous  formation  of  vifcid  mucus,  and  many  com- 
binations that  oxygene  might  form,  injurious  to  the 
fyftem.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  is  of  carbone 
and  tVo  oxygene,  may  alfo  be  neceffary  in  regula- 
ting the  effefts  of  the  other  two.  In  aerated  water, 
its  ufes  are  very  generally  known:  it  allays  the  pain  of 
the  urinary  bladder  when  excited  by  calculus  ;  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  been  thought 
ufefol  in  the  pulmonary  phthifis.  It  is  generated  in  the 
lungs  of  thofe  animals  which  refpire  oxygene.  In  fmall 
proportions  it  favours  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  tribes. 
Thcfe  tribes  readily  decompouad  it ;  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  prepared  oxygene  from  water,  reftorc 
what  is  pure  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  vital  fluid, 
that  plants  and  animals  might  thus  live  by  the  mu- 
tual performance  of  kind  ofiices. 

We  return  again  to  animal  heat.  Every  theory  that 
pretends  to  account  for  animal  heat,  ought  alfo  to  ac- 
count for  that  Angular  equality  of  heat  which  the  fyf- 
tem prcferves,  or  endeavours  to  preferve,  in  different 
temperatures.  The  above  theory  explains  it  fimply  in 
the  following  manner. 

Venous  blood,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  is  known  to 
'abforb  a  portion  of  oxygene,  and  affume  that  colour 
which  it  has  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  aorta.  Sup- 
pofe  an  abforption  of  a  firailar  kind  taking  place  in 
•the  lungs,  a  fa6t  which  may  be  proved  by  decifive  ex- 
periments ;  it  is  plain  thac  the  oxygene  by  this  ab- 
forption muft  recede  from  its  gafeous  or  fluid  ftate ; 
that  a  quantity  of  heat  muft  be  therefore  evolved, 
which,  along  with  the  heat  of  the  refluent  blood,  ia 
carried  away  by  that  vapour  which  ifl'ues  from  the 
lungs.  In  the  courfe  of  circulation,  the  oxygene 
will  naturally  incline  with  hydrogene  to  form  wa- 
ter; it  will  tend  likewife  to  the  formation  of  many 
other  compounds  ;  and,  as  it  enters  into  new 
ftates,  and  is  farther  removed  from  gafeous  fluidi- 
ty, it  muft  ftill  be  giving  out  a  portion  of  heat. 
Jf  the  furrounding  temperature  be  cold,  this  repara- 
tion will  be  eafily  effefted.  The  caloric  will,  in  that 
cafe,  be  greedily  abforbed  from  the  interior  furface  of 
the  lungs  and  exterior  furface  of  the  whole  body. 
The  oxygene,  meeting  with  the  neceflfary  temperature, 
will  readily  pafs  into  new  forms  ;  and  the  venous  blood 
returning  to  the  lungs,  will  demand  a  fupply  which 


will  be  either  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  cold,  by  Refp  . 
favouring  the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  and  promoting  new  ' 
combinations  with  oxygene,  had  removed  it  from  the  ^""^ 
point  of  ufual  faturation. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  heat  is  a  proof  that  the  And  its 
temperature  muft  be  fometimes  reduced  before  the  oxy-tural  co 
gene  can  properly  enter  into  all  the  ufual  combinations "^^^  ^ 
of  the  fyftem.    Suppofe  the  body  then  to  be  placed  pg^^a'tlre 
within  a  hot  circumambient  atmofphere.    This  atmo- 
fphere,  if  warmer  than  the  animal,  will  be  more  apt  to 
part  with  heat  than  to  receive  it ;  and  the  oxygene  ab- 
forbed, being  thus  unable  to  difpofe  of  its  caloric,  will 
be  prevented  from  paffing  into  thofe  combinations  and 
forms  where  heat  is  evolved.    The  venous  blood  will 
therefore  condudt  it  back  to  the  lungs,  and  make  a  de- 
mand for  a  new  fupply ;  but  proportionally  lefs  ac- 
cording as  the  hot  circumambient  air,  by  preventing 
the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  and  the  ufual  facility  of  new 
combinations,  has  confined  its  removal  to  a  fmaller  di- 
ftance  from  the  point  of  faturation. 

In  this  laft  cafe  the  thing  principally  entitled  to  no- 
tice is  a  very  curious  effort  of  nature  to  refift  the  grow- 
ing increafe  of  heat.  In  the  warm  atmofphere,  a» 
during  violent  mufcular  exertion,  the  exhaling  vapour* 
is  commonly  difcharged  in  a  greater  quantity  from  the 
furface  of  the  body  ;  and  confequently  the  heat  furnifli- 
ed  with  an  excellent  temporary  condudor,  that  in  fome 
meafure  counteracts  the  dangerous  effeds  from  without. 

After  all,  the  reader  is  not  to  fuppofe  that  he  here  55 
has  received  a  general  theory  of  refpiration.    All  li-Thc  air 
ving  bodies  are  not  fupported  by  the  fame  kind  of  ac-fpired  b> 
rial  food.    Oxygenous  gas  has  indeed  been  honoured?'^"" 
with  the  flattering  appellation  of  vital  air  ;  and  nitro-'([,fl-grent 
genous  gas  been  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  that  degradingfrom  wli 
epithet  azotic;  a  word  which  fignifiea  deftruAive  of i""ef)  ire 
life.    But  though  man,  and  all  the  warm-blooded  ani-^'y 
mals  that  have  yet  been  examined,  may  die  in  lefpiring 
the  nitrogenous  gas,  this  gas  however,  which  conftitutcs 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  atmofphere,  may  in 
general  be  called  the  vital  air  of  the  vegetable  tribes, 
and  of  not  a  few  of  the  orders  of  infefts  which  thrive 
and  live  in  it.    For  while  man,  and  others  which  re- 
fpire as  he  does,  emit  both  the  hydrogene  and  carbone, 
and  return  the  nitrogene  not  fenfibly  diminiflied;  moil 
vegetables  and  many  infefts  eagerly  inhale  them,  and 
emit  oxygene  as  noxious  or  ufelefa.    Thefe  cffedls  are 
the  indications  of  a  radical  difference  in  conftitution.  E- 
ven  the  fibres  of  thofe  living  bodies  which  exhale  oxy- 
gene, will,  after  death,  attraft  it  fo  powerfully,  as  to 
decompofe  the  nitric  acid  ;  but  thofe  bodies  which  in- 
hale nitrogene,  have  fo  very  weak  an  affinity  to  oxygene, 
and  fo  ftrong  a  one  to  fome  of  the  bodies  with  which 
it  is  combined,  that  they  can  eafily  decompofe  water 
and  carbonated  air. 

What  fifties  refpire  is  not  afcertained.    Neither  the 
/Change  of  the  air,  nor  of  the  water  which  they  occafion  , 
when  in  clofe  veffels,  have,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been  fal- ^f'^j;|^^^^^ 
ly  examined.    Chaptal  is  affured,  that,  like  other  ani-and  the  t 
mals,  they  are  fenfible  of  the  adioa  of  all  gafes.  Four-tempcri- 

croy^"^^'- 


( M )  Weak  volatile  alkali  dllTolves  mucus,  whofe  morbid  vifcidity  Fourcroy  has  afcribed  to  a  too  great  ab- 
forption of  oxygene. 
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ira-  croy  fays,  that  they  do  not  generate  the  carbonic 
acid ;  and  that  the  air  which  Prieftley  and  he  found  in 
the  air  veficles  of  carp  was  nitrogene  gas.  Their 
thermometrical  heat  is  fo  low,  that  in  D'Aubcnton's 
table  they  are  reckoned  among  the  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals. 

era-      The  temperature  of  plants  is  ftill  lower.    The  heat 
of  a  tree  which  the  very  ingenious  Hunter  examined, 
though  feveral  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmofphere 
when  below  the  56th  divifion  of  Fahrenheit,  was  always 
feveral  degrees  below  it  when  the  weather  was  warm. 
When  taken  out,  the  fap  was  obfeived  to  freeze  at  320; 
while  in  the  tree,  it  would*not  freeze  below  47°.  The 
very  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  greatly  mode- 
rates the  heat  in  their  furface  ;  and  as  air  which  ab- 
forbs  moifture  expands,  and  becomes  thereby  fpecificaU 
ly  lighter,  there  is  a  regular  current  produced,  and 
evaporation  rapidly  promoted  by  the  denfc  air  difpla- 
cing  the  rarefied, 
the       To  adopt  here  a  general  language  with  refpeft  to  the 
eJ  heat  heat  which  is  developed  in  all  living  bodies,  it  is  pro- 
i"g    portioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is  by  means 
.  "  *°  of  the  vital  powers  reduced  to  a  ftate  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching  folidity;  to  the  kinds  of  the  fubflances  which 
are  reduced,  and  to  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  the  re- 
duftion. 

In  all  living  bodies  there  appear  to  be  certain  de- 
grees of  heat,  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying  on  their 


various  economical  operations.    What  thcfc  are,  in  RcTpira  - 
the  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  is  not  known.   ^  J_ 
The  bear,  the  hedge  hog,  the  dormoufe,  and  the^bat, 
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may  probably  not  digeft  when  reduced  to  70°,  75^'or  Certain  de- 
80".    The  frog,  however,  will  digeft  at  60^  (n)  ;  andgrecsof 
the  birch  before  it  at  arrives  at  47 '(o)-  It  would  feem  ^^^^ JJ^^;^ 
that  rcfpiration,  befidel  imparting  aerial  tood,  was  m-f^.e^igs. 
tended  to  preferve  and  regulate  thefe  different  degreei 
of  heat.    It  raifes  the  heat  after  a  meal ;  it  fuffers  it 
to  fall  in  the  time  of  fleep ;  ic  withdraws  the  fupply 
when  the  atmofphere  is  warm,  and  increafes  it  again 
when  the  atmofphere  is  cold.    It  fhould  therefore  be 
remembered,  that  heat  merely  is  not  the  objeft  which 
is  folely  aimed  at  in  refpiration.    All  living  bodies  71 
have  their  congenial  degrees  of  heat.    The  regulation  Regulated 
of  thefe  is  important :  on  the  one  Tide,  it  prevents  the  J^^jefpira- 
dilTipation,  on  the  other  the  coagulation,  of  their  fluids  j 
it  preferves  the  living  power  of  their  organs ;  and,  by 
a  natural  and  proper  temperature,  affifts  their  aftion  in 
mixing,  compofing,  in  decompofing,  and  in  varioufly 
preparing  the  different  parts  for  fecretion,  excretion, 
abforption,  reabforption,  and  alTimilation  (p). 

As  various  fixations  of  the  vafcular  fluid  are  regular- 
ly taking  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  living  bo- 
dy, and  as  air  is  not  the  only  fluid  concerned,  it 
fhould  almofl  be  unneccffary  again  to  obferve,  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  is  not  evolved  in  the  lungs,  nor  the 
whole  that  is  evolved  difengaged  from  air. 

It 


(n)  See  obfervations  on  certain  parts  of  the  animal  economy  by  Mr  Hunter.  We  allude  here  to  his  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  on  animals,  with  refpe^  to  the  power  of  producing  heat. 

(o)  See  Dr  Walker's  excellent  Paper  on  the  motion  of  the  fap  in  trees,  ill  volume  Phtlofiphica  I  Tranjaatons, 

Ed  bu  h 

h^'rit  ingenious  Dr  Crawford  has  publifhed  a  theory  of  animal  heat  different  from  that  which  we  have 
here  pre  fen  ted  to  our  readers.    Affuming  as  a  fad.  that  heat  and  phlogiflon  arc  two  oppofite  princples  in  na- 

ture,  he  goes  on  as  follows.  .  .  ^ .  rni.     •  •        •  j 

''  Animal  heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a  procefs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  eleftive  attradion.  The  air  is  received 
into  the  lungs  containing  a  great  quantity  of  abfolute  heat ;  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  extremities  highly 
impregnated  with  phloiifton  ;  the  attradion  of  the  air  to  that  of  the  phlogifton  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
blood  This  principle  wiU  therefore  leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air  :  by  the  addition  of  the  phlogil- 
ton  the  air  is  obliged  to  depofit  a  part  of  its  abfolute  heat  ;  and,  as  the  capacity  of  the  blood  is  at  the  fame 
moment  increafed  by  the  f.paration  of  the  phlogifton,  it  will  inflantly  unite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which 

had  been  detached  from  the  air.  ,     ,  •  1  1  1    j  i  a 

"  We  learn  from  Dr  Prieftley's  experiments  with  refped  to  rcfpiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  ftrong  at- 
traaion  to  phlogifton  (become  a  vague  word  with  different  meanings  in  different  authors).  Ic  wiU  conic- 
qucntly,  during  the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofe  parts  which  retain  it  with  the  leail  force,  or 
from  the  putrefcent  parts  of  the  fyftem  :  and  hence  the  vtnous  biood,  when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found 
to  be  highly  impregnated  with  phlogifton.  By  this  impregnation  its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  dimmifh- 
ed.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  blood  which  had  been  dephbgifticated  by  the  procefs  of  refp. ration  be- 
comes again  combined  with  phlogifton  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffufe  it  over  the  whole  fyftem.  .     „     i  r  i  •     u    .  r 

"  To  account  for  the  ftability  of  animal  heat,  he  obferves,  that  as  animals  are  continually  abforbmg  heat  from 
the  air,  if  there  were  not  a  quantity  of  heat  carried  off  equal  to  that  which  is  abforbed,  there  would  be  an 
accumulation  of  it  in  the  animal  body.  The  evaporation  from  the  furface,  and  the  cooling  power  of  the  air, 
are  the  great  caufes  which  prevent  this  accumulation  :  and  thefe  are  alternately  increafed  and  dinimifhed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  equal  effed.  When  the  cooling  power  of  the  air  is  diminifhed  by  the  furamer 
heats,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  increafed  :  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  coohng  power  of  the  air 
is  increafed  by  the  winter  colds,  the  evaporation  from  the  farface  is  proportionally  diminifhed.  bee  Lra'wford 
en  Animal  Heat y -a. — 84.  .  ,  ^ 

Befides,  fuppofing  that  the  principles  of  fire  and  inflammability  are  oppofites  lu  nature  ;  this  theory  fuppo- 
fes  that  the  blood,  while  in  the  lungs,  gives  out  phlogifton  and  takes  in  heat ;  but  that,  during  the  remaining 
comfeof  circulation,  it  gives  out  heat  and  takes  in  phlogifton  :  it  fnppofes,  that  this  phlogifton  is  coUefted 
from  parts  that  retain  it  with  little  force,  or  from  the  putrefcent  parts  of  the  fyftem  j  it  is  not  faid  where  :  it 

^  iuppole» 
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It  may  fartlier  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Rir  does  not  enter  by  the  lungs  ;  much  is  contained  in 
the  liqu  d  and  folid  parts  of  the  food.  It  13  extricated 
7a  often  in  the  proccfs  of  digellion;  and  when  the  organs 
All  the  air  are  vij^orouj  and  healthy,  is  made  fubfervient  to  the 
h.'.d  ''Joef  g^"f™l  economy.  If  the  organs,  however,  fliould  hap- 
•^.ot I  te/  P<-'"  to  be  languid,  it  fcorns  their  authority,  which 
by  the  cannot  be  eniorced  ;  from  being  friendly,  it  foon  be- 
li.njj?,  nor  comes  ininacal  to  the  fyllem,  and  thrtatenintr  danger 

1' contained  not  only  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 

m  them.      .    ^  .       .  .  .     ■'  ^    .      ,         .       ...  ,' 

but  in  otber  cavicas.  It  has  been  found  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  ;  in  certain  veficles  formed  for  itfelf ;  in 
the  uterus  ;  in  an  abfcef");  and  in  gun-{hot  wounds: 
It  has  fometinies  burft  from  the  vagina  with  a  fort  of 
•See  Olf  r.  noife  *,  And  in  a  nephritic  complaint  of  a  horfe,  we 
YiTellion     ^''^^  ^'  ftrved  it  flowing  in  a  ftream  from  what  the 

MrHuntei.     1"  fome  kmds  of  aquatic  plants,  in  eggs,  and  in  a 
variety  of  fifhep,  there  are  certain  veficles  containing 
air,  which  ftem  to  have  certain  neceffary  funftions  al- 
lotted them  by  nature.    In  the  plants  and  in  fifhes 
they  weie  once  fuppofed  to  have  been  wholly  intended 
for  fwimming  (qJ.    It  was  remarked,  that  thofe  fifhes 
which  rt  maiTi  cnnftantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
have  no  air  vtficle  ;  and  that  a  fifli  whofe  veficle  was 
JJi:  hatafii,  |-,„^{^  j^y  ^eans  of  the  torricelh'an  vacuum,  though  it 
^'clafitar's  ^^"^^  f"*"  »  whole  moHth  after  in  a  pond,  was  never 
FAemeuti  of  able  to  rife  to  the  fuiface  f .    The  praftice,  however, 
Chemjjlry,    which  fome  fifhes  liave  ef  afcending  at  times  to  inhale 
vol.  I.  §  5.  gj,.^         defcending  after  their  veficlc  is  filled  :j:  ;  the 
which,  in  fome  fifhec,  this  air  veficle 
JJefcrlpt.  0/  has  with  the  itomrch  ;  th  .t  power  in  the  pigeon  and 
the  Uemoi-  fome  Other  birds  of  introducing  air  into  the  crop  ||  ; 
■W/a"^h^'  '^"*^  latUy,  the  air  which  is  uniformly  found  in  impreg- 
rhe  French  "^^^^^  eggs— would  tempt  us  to  believe  that  thefe  na- 
Academy,   tural  coUeftions  of  air,  with  their  other  ufes,  may  per- 

73  form  fome  efftntial  fervioe  in  nutrition, 
o^r^^ans*^"'^^  Having  explained  the  general  intention  of  refpira- 
tion,  we  are  now  to  inquire,  what  arc  the  kinds  of 
refpiratory  organs,  and  in  what  manner  their  funAions 
are  performed  ?  The  preceding  table  has  in  fome  mea- 
fure  made  us  acquainted  with  this  fubject.  Some  ani- 
mals  breathe  by  a  trachea  and  lungs  ;  infefts,  by  either 
lligmaia  or  tracheas,  opening  into  air  veffels  j  plants, 
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by  air  veffels  and  leaves  ;  fifhes,  and  numbers  of  the  Refpin 
watery  element,  if  they  do  not  breathe,  at  leaft  receive 
air  by  their  gills  ;  the  foetus  in  ovo,  the  polypus  tribe, 
and  many  more  organized  bodies,  by  the  fame  organs 
which  convey  their  food. 

The  abforbents  appear  to  be  the  firll  and  mofl  ge- Abforbc 
neral  way  by  which  living  bodies  are  fupplied  with 
air:  the  mouths  of  thefe  veffels  are  like  fmall  tubercles, 
fcattered  over  the  body  of  the  infeft  while  wrapt  in 
its  membrane.  In  the  horfe  and  the  bird  they  are 
blood-veffels  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and  deriving 
nourifhment  from  the  uterus  or  egg,  that  had  been  it- 
ftlf  nourifhed  by  abforbents :  In  a  cow,  they  are  veffels 
which,  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  terminate  in  glands; 
thefe  glands  being  oppofite  to  others  which  adhere  to 
the  uterus ;  and  the  membranous  and  uterine  glands, 
when  in  conta6t,  inclofing  a  third  gland  like  a  kernei. 
In  man,  they  are  veffels  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and 
entering  a  large  glandular  body  called  the  placenta. 
In  the  moufe  and  the  hare,  they  are  likewife  veffels 
branching  on  a  membrane,  and  entering  a  placenta  : 
this  placenta,  when  it  happens  to  be  fixed,  receives 
large  veins  from  the  parent,  and  which  may  be  either 
inflated  or  injeded  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Thofe  which  are  properly  refpiratory  organS;  cxer- ^^fp'rat 
cife  not  their  fundion  till  circulation  and  nutrition  are^""^^"^ 
begun  :  though,  if  the  obfervation  of  Garman  bejuft,fi„J^t[ 
that  the  air  may  become  a  real  food  for  the  clafs  offunfiit 
fpiders,  or  if  it  be  true  that  the  larvae  of  ante  as  well 
as  of  feveral  infcds  of  prey,  increafe  in  bulk,  and  under-  j 
go  their  metamorphofes  without  any  other  nourifh-  ' 
ment  than  air  ^,  this  law  is  not  univcrfal.    It  may,  , 
however,  be  doubted,  whether  fome  reoifture  be  not 
abforbed.    With  regard  to  the  ant,  we  have  reafon  to  Chemi^nk 
fufpeft  that  the  obfervations  on  v^hich  fuch  a  conclu- "»  1 
fion  was  founded  have  not  been  accurate.  ^' 

Not  only  are  the  refpiratory  organs  thus  late  in  ex-semetim 
ercifing  their  funflions  ;  in  many  vegetables  a  great  renewed 
part  of  them  is  annually  renewed  and  laid  afide  in  the  fometimi 
torpid  ftate.    In  thofe  infeds  which  undergo  the  molt  ^^^iff^'^d 
remarkable  kinds  of  transformation  theyfuffer  a  change;  kind/' 
and  in  all  thofe  animals  which  fpend  their  earlier  days 
in  the  water,  and  afterwards  come  to  live  in  the  air, 
they  are  altered  in  kind. 

In 


fuppofes  that  the  blood,  in  paffing  through  the  lungs,  receives  heat  only:  that  the  whole  of  this  heat  is  evolved 
in  the  lungs  by  precipitation  ;  and  is  thence  diffufed  over  the  fyftera  as  from  a  centre  or  focus :  in  which  cafe, 
we  mull  alfofuppofe  that  the  lungs  are  the warmeft  part  of  the  body;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  other  j«rt3  will 
be  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  lunge,  or  the  length  of  the  veffels  through  which  it  has  paffed. 

As  for  the  ftability  of  animal  heat,  this  theory  afcribes  it  entirely  to  foreign  caufes;  to  the  different  degrees 
of  evaporation  ;  or  to  the  varying  ftatcs  of  the  air. 

The  fingular  meaning  which  this  theory  gives  to  the  word  phlogifton,  muft  ftrike  ever/  one  who  knows  the 
etymology  of  that  word.  The  celebrated  Stahl  found  it  in  the  Greek ;  and  applied  it  naturally  to  fienify 
pure  elementary  fire,  or  the  moft  pure  and  firr.ple  inflammable  principle  in  a  ftate  of  combination.  Mr  Kirwan 
has  fince  ufed  it  to  exprefs  hydrogene:  Dr  Prieftley  has  called  the  azotic  phlogifticatcd  air:  and  Dr  Crawford, 
who  ft-ems  to  take  phlogilton  in  the  fenfe  of  JMr  Kirwan,  fpeaks  likewife  as  if  he  underftood  it  in  the  fenfc  of 
Dr  PriefUey.  Mr  Kirwan's  phlogillicRted  air.  however,  will  not  kindle  without  oxygene  :  Dr  Prieftley's  will 
extinguifh  fire:  and  Dr  Crawford's  is  direftly  oppofed  to  that  principle.  Thefearenot  the  ancient  doarines  of 
Stahl:  they  are  new  ideas  cxpreffed  in  one  of  his  antiquated  words;  the  meaning  of  that  great  man  is  neglefted. 
The  founds  w^hich  he  uttered,  like  the  dead  language  of  an  old  ritual,  are  among  a  few  ftill  in  veneration. 

(cl)  Borelli  has  fhewn  how,  by  contrafting  the  air  veficle  or  allowing  it  to  expand,  the  fifh  can  rife,  fink,  or 
reirain  flationary  in  the  water.  EoreU't  de  Natatu, 
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P    H    Y   S  1 

In  all  living  bodies  the  proper  funflion  of  one  p?.rt 
of  the  refpiratory  organs  '8,  to  fecrete  from  the  water 
or  air  that  particular  aeriform  fluid  which  mingles  with 
their  juices,  and  which  is  necelfary  to  life  and  nutri- 
tion. In  many  cafes  thefe  organs  are  placed  external- 
ly, and  are  always  in  contaft  with  the  air  or  water  from 
•which  they  fecrtte.  In  other  cafes  they  are  lodged  in- 
ternally ;  and  air  or  war_er  are  then  aliernately  admit- 
ted and  expelled  by  varieties  of  organs  which  ferve  as 
auxiliaries. 

The  plants  fecrete  their  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and 
air.  They  receive  air  along  with  the  liquids  of  their 
abforbents,  which  open  on  the  roots,  the  trunk,  and 
the  branches,  and  upon  the  inferior  furfacts  of  leaves  ; 
or,  if  nature  has  plunged  thefe  leaves  under  water,  the 
abforbents  open  and  imbibe  their  fluids  on  both  fides. 
In  many,  however,  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  is  in- 
tended  to  inhale  air.  Bonnet  obfervedj  that  when  this 
furface  was  applied  to  the  water  the  leaf  died  foon; 
but  that  when  the  lower  furface  was  applied,  it  lived 
for  months.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  the  up- 
per furfaces  of  fome  leaves  will  repel  water  ;  and  that 
the  death  of  the  leaf  will  enfue  when  its  breathing 
pores  are  obftrufted  with  oil  *.  We  hence  learn  why 
aquatic  ])lants  rife  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water  and 
fpread  their  leavea  in  the  open  air  :  and  as  it  is  pro- 
ved by  Ingcnhouze  and  others,  that  the  refpiration  of 
many  leaves  is  aflifted  by  light,  we  fee  a  reafon  why 
plants  growing  in  a  dark  room  turn  to  the  place  where 
light  is  admitted  ;  why  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  of 
many  plants  follow  the  diurnal  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  why 
the  branches  of  trees,  which  require  much  light,  die 
when  placed  in  a  thick  fiiade  ;  why  rooonfliine  in  au- 
tumn contributes  fo  much  to  the  ripening  of  grain  ; 
and  why  leaves  and  branches  are  arranged  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  leaft  to  intercfpt  that  quantity  of  light 
which  nature  has  allotted  to  the  genius  of  e?tch. 

The  air  vefTels  in  the  body  of  plants  are  thofc  veflTels 
jvhlch  contain  juices  but  atcertain  times,  and  which  du- 
ri.ig  the  greatt  ft  part  of  the  feafon  are  filled  with  air  f . 
This  air  is  collected  from  the  fap  of  the  roots  as  it 
•pafles  along  the  diametral  infertions,  and  from  thofe 
vcfiels  which  open  upon  the  trunk  and  upon  the  leav-ts+. 
Like  pulmonary  tubes,  which  arc  leen  branching 
through  the  bodies  of  infers,  they  perform  an  office 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  tracheae  and  bronchia  ;  and  are 
thofe  general  receptacles  of  air  from  which  the  neigh- 
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bouring  parts  of  the  plant  fecrete  what  is  needed  :  for 
in  plants  and  a  certain  number  of  infedts,  the  functions 
of  the  lungs,  the  ftomach,  and  the  heart,  are  generally 
difFufed.  The  feveral  parts  can  refpiie,  digell,  and 
circulate  fluids  on  their  own  account ;  and  if  they 
fhould  chance  to  be  fevered  from  the  whole,  can  live 
and  grow,  and  propagate  their  kind. 

The  air  veflels  are  furrounded  by  thofe  which  con- 
tain a  hqaid  during  the  whole  time  of  the  growth. 
They  are  the  largell  vefTels  of  the  wood,  as  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  bark  5  and  in  the  leaves  they  may  fome- 
times  be  feen  even  without  ihe  affidance  of  glaffes. 
Their  cavity  is  formed  by  certain  fibres  which  wind 
fpirally  like  a  cork-fcrew.    In  the  leaf  they  generally 
approach  and  recede  like  the  filaments  of  nerves  ;  but 
they  never  inofculate  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the 
other,  except  at  the  extremities  §  ;  they  refemble  the  ^  Cretv'j 
pulmonary  tubes  of  infeds  by  their  general  difperfion  Anat.  of 
over  the  fyftera,  and  the  fpiral  rings  of  which  they -f^""'^.  B.  3, 
are  compofed(R)}  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  pulmona- '^^'f* 
ry  tubes  are  frequently  obferved  to  anatloniofe  in  their  3^"^',  partr. 
larger  branches,  as  the  ramifications  of  a  vein  or  arte-ch.4.  §17— 
ry  do  in  thtir  fmaller  capillary  twigs.  i?- 

The  refpiratory  organs,  which  arc  fimilar  either  to 
the  gills  of  fifhes  or  the  lungs  of  man,  can  hardly  here 
claim  a  defcription,  as  their  nature  and  forms  are  fo 
generally  known.    There  is  one  citcuraftahce,  how- 
ever, in  birds  which  arrefls  our  attention  :  the  cells  of 
their  bones,  and  the  numerous  veficlfs  of  their  fott 
parts  which  communicate  with  the  lungs,  have  been 
defervedly  a  matter  of  furprife  to  moft  phyfiologifts. 
In  accounting  for  their  ufe,  the  ingenious  Hunter ^^^'j^j. 
fuppofed  that  they  lefTened  the  fpecific  gravity  and  nions  cor- 
aflifted  flying ;  that  being  the  circumftance  which  he '^^rning  the 
thought  moll  peculiar  to  birds.    Learning  afterwards  P"^"^''^^''y 
that  they  were  in  the  oflrich  and  not  in  the  bat,  he  ^n^b^ds,^^* 
fuppofed  that  they  were  appendages  to  the  lungs.    In  &c. 
amphibious  animalp,  in  the  fnake,  viper,  and  many 
others,  he  ohfervcd,  that  "  the  lungs  are  continued 
t'.own  through  the  whole  belly  in  form  of  two  bags, 
of  which  the  upper  part  only  can  perform  the  office  of 
refpitation  with  any  dtgree  of  efle<£t,  the  lower  ha- 
vini?  comparatively  but  few  air  vefL  s  (s  ;."    In  ihefs 
animals,  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  conformation  of  the  lungs 
was  to  him  evident,        It  is  in  confequence  of  this 
ftruAure,"  faid  he,  "  that  they  require  to  breathe  lefs 
frequently  than  othcrb."    From  thid  reafoning  he  na- 

'  turaily 


(r)  See  the  fpiral  rings  in  the  pulmonary  tubes  of  a  bee,  Plate  XVII.  fig.  10.  Swammerdam's  Bock  of 
Nature,  or  Hiilory  of  Infefts. 

(s)  The  fame  obfervations  were  long  ago  made  by  the  immortal  Harvey.  After  obferving  that  both  the 
tranfverfe  and  longitudinal  membranous  diaphragms  of  birds  contributed  to  refpiration,  he  adds,  "  Et  alia,  rt 
nunc  taceam.  Avis  pras  casteris  animalibus  non  modo  facillime  rcfpirat,  fed  vocem  etiam  in  cantu  diverfimode 
modulatur  :  cum  tamen  ejus  pulmones  lateribus  et  coflis  adeo  affixi  lunt,  ut  parum  admodum  dilatari,  afTurgere, 
et  contrahi  pofTint. 

Quinetiam  (quod  tamen  a  nemine  haftenus  obfervatum  memini)  earum  bronchia  five  afperx  arteriae  fines  in 
abdomen  perforantur.  Acremque  infpiratum  intra  cavitates  illarum  membranarum  recondunt.  Queroadmo- 
dum  pifces  et  ftrpentes  intra  amplas  veficas  in  abdomine  pofitas,  eundem  attrahunt  et  rcfcrvant,  eoque  fscilius 
natare  exiftimantur.  Et  ut  ranse  ac  Lufonts  cum  aeftate  vehementius  refpirant,  acris  plus  folito  in  veiiculas  na- 
merofiffimas  abforbent  (unde  earum  tam  ingens  tumor)  quo  eundem  poflea  in  coaxatione  libeialiter  exfpirent. 
Ita  in  penn^tis  pulmones  potius  tranfitus  et  via  ad  rejp'trationem  videntur  quam  hujus  adcquatum  organum, 
De  Generat.  Animal.  Excrcit.  3. 
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Refpira-  turally  inferred,  that  'the  mstion  of  flying  might  ren- 
der  the  frequency  of  refpiration  inconvenient  ;  and 
*  that  a  refervoir  for  air  might  therefore  becoine  fingu- 
larly  nfefiil.  The  bat  and  the  oftrich,  however,  are  here 
as  formidable  objeftions  as  before.  The  bird  rcfpires 
frequently  when  at  reft,  and  when  it  flies  to  our  bo- 
fom  from  the  hawk ;  that  frequency  feems  to  have 
been  increafed  by  what  ia  a  general  and  a  common 
caufe,  an  increafed  degree  of  mufcular  exert  on.  Had 
air  cells  been  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
a  rapid  motion  on  refpiration,  we  might  expeft  to  fee  ' 
them  in  greyhounds  and  a  number  of  quadrupeds, 
much  more  readily  than  in  fomc  birds  whofe  flights  are 
neither  rapid  nor  long. 

This  great  phyfiologift  was  not  aware  that  the  cir- 
cumftance  moft  pccuHar  to  birds  was  not  their  aft  of 
flying,  but  their  feathers,  which  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air,  and  which  require  a  regular  fupply,  whe- 
ther they  foar  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  or  remain  on 
the  ground,  attending  the  oftrich  (t). 

Both  in  amphibious  animals  and  birds,  the  air  of 
the  veficles  has  pafl"ed  the  rcfpiratory  furface  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  tracheae  of  plants  and  the  pulmonary 
tubes  and  veficles  of  infefts,  it  is  only  proceeding  on  its 
way  to  be  refpired.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  vegetable  fubftances,  and  thofe  which  are  call- 
ed corneous  in  animals,  require  a  different  preparation 
of  air  from  what  is  the  common  preparation  of  luwgs  ? 
whether  hair  grows  beft,  or  the  cuticle  thickeft  over 
foft  parts  that  are  cellular  and  fpongy  (u)  ?  and  whe- 
ther the  animals  that  bear  horns  have  larger  finufes  in 
the  frontal  bone  of  their  cranium  than  others  i*  From 
the  general  diffufion  of  air  through  th&  birds,  and  the 
'  fituation  of  their  veficles  beyond  the  lunge,  it  would 

appear  that  the  pulmonary  vifcus  in  thefe  animals  does 
Jiot  refpire  or  fecsete  air  for  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  we 
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are  certain,  that  in  plants  and  infers  moft  parts  re-  Rcfur 
fpire  the  air  for  themfelves,  and  that  there  is  no  par-  ^'"'^ 
ticular  part  app:>inted  to  fecrete  air  for  the  whole.  ^ 

We  here  fpaak.  of  refpiratory  or  fans  as  thofe  which  Ah-  abfo 
fejrste  an  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and  air;  but  oured  by  tF 
lanc^iiage  proliably  had  been  more  accurate  hid  we  ^'^l'^*^^* 
called  them  the  organs  in  which  an  aeriform  flaid  is['}!|g%g^' 
ahforbed  by  their  liquid  contents,  as  thefe  flow  by,  tory  fur- 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  their  courfe  through  the  face, 
fyftem.    It  was  lonor  denied  that  any  abforption  of 
the  air  took  place  from  the  pulmonary  furface ;  and 
fpeculative  reafoners  had  attempted  to  prove  that  no 
air  could  pafs  to  the  blood  through  the  membranes  of 
the  lungs,  becaufc  air  had  refufed  upon  fome  occafions 
to  pafs  through  pieces  of  wet  leather  that  had  been  ex- 
pofed  to  it  for  that  purpofe.    Borelli,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  (how  how  air  in  the  lungs  might  mingle  | 
with  the  blood,  and  how  fome  always  disappeared  in  re-  j' 
fpiration.    There  are  few  doubts  now  entertained  on 
this  fubjeft.     Venous   blood  inclofed  in  a  bladder 
by  the  celebrated  Prieftley  difcovered  fach  an  at- 
traftion  for  oxygene,  that  it  abforbed  the  aeriform 
fluid  through  all  the  coats  of  the  refifting  medium,  ex- 
hibiting an  inftance  and  beautiful  illuftration  of  the 
chemical  affinities  which  take  place  in  this  fundion.         j  j 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  two  words  r^/- Two  kir' 
ratory  organs  are  here  employed  in  what  may  be  ra-of  rcfi  in 
ther  a  particular  fenfe.  The  truth  13,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  refpiratory  organs,  which,  though  fometimes 
included  in  the  general  expreflion,  fhould  always  be 
confidered  as  perfeftly  diftind.  The  firft  kind  com- 
prehends thofe  in  which  the  water  and  air  is  decom- 
pofed  ;  the  fecond,  thofe  by  which  thefe  fluids  are 
properly  applied  to  the  refpiring  furfacesof  the  former. 
We  obferve  thefe  laft  in  the  fluttering  motion  of  the 
leaf  itfelf,  or  in  that  tendril  which  turns  the  furface  of 

the 


(t)  <*  The  ufe  of  this  retention  (of  the  air  in  the  veficles  of  birds)  is  not  well  known  to  us,  at  Icaft  in  refpcft 
of  the  upper  pouches;  fo  in  regard  of  the  lower  ones.  The  ufe  of  this  retention  has  been  explained  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  ostrich  :  where  it  was  fhown  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  air  contained  in  the  lower 
pouches  ferves  to  comprefs  the  vifcera,  an^.  make  them  rife  upwards.  Some  do  think  that  this  retention  of  air 
ferves  birds  to  render  them  lighter  in  flying,  likcas  the  bladder  which  is  in  fifh  helps  them  to  fwim.  And 
this  eonjefture  would  have  fome  foundation,  if  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  of  birds  were  as  light  in  pro- 
portion to  the  air  in  which  they  fly,  as  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  of  fifli  is  in  proportion  to  the  water 
in  which  they  do  fwim.  But  to  fay  fomething  which  hath  at  leaft  a  little  more  probability,  waiting  till  we 
iiave  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  ufe  of  this  retention  of  air,  we  confider  that  the  birds  gene- 
rally rifing  very  high,  and  even  to  the  place  where  the  air  is  a  great  deal  lighter  than  it  is  near  the  earth,  might 
be  deprived  of  the  principal  advantages  of  refpiration  for  want  of  an  air  whofe  weight  might  make  on  the 
heart  and  arteries  the  compreflSon  neceflary  to  the  diftribution  and  circulation  of  the  blood  :  If  they  had  not 
the  faculty  of  containing  a  long  time  a  portion  of  air,  which  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  which  this  retention 
produceth  therein,  might,  by  enlarging  itfelf,  fupply  the  defeft  of  the  weight  of  which  the  air  that  they 
do  breathe  in  the  middle  region  is  deftitute.  For  if  there  be  a  great  many  birds  which  do  never  rife  very 
high  into  the  air,  whofe  lungs  have  notwithftanding  thefe  bladders  in  which  the  air  is  retained  ;  there  are  alfo 
a  great  many  that  hare  wings  which  they  ufe  not  for  flying.  And  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  there  are  found 
fome  parts  in  animals  which  have  not  any  ufe  in  certain  fpecies,  and  which  are  given  to  the  whole  genus,  by 
reafon  that  they  have  an  important  ufe  in  fome  of  the  fpecies.  It  is  thus  that  in  feveral  kinds  of  animals 
the  males  have  teats  like  the  females  ;  that  moles  have  eyes ;  ©ftriches  and  caflbwars  wings  ;  and  that  land  tor- 
toifes  have  a  particular  formation  of  the  reflels  of  the  heart  which  agrees  only  with  water  tortoifes,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  defcription  of  the  Tortoise."  The  /inatotnical  Defcription"  of  a  Cajfoivar,  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  We  can  hardly  anfwer  for  the  juflnefs  of  this  reafoning,  which  maintains  that  the  genus  has 
ufclefs  parts  merely  in  complaifance  to  the  fpecies. 

(u)  Nails  and  hair  grow  after  death,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  evolved  in  putrefaction. 
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the  leaf  to  the  fun.  We  fee  them  producing  thefe 
ofcillatory  motions  in  the  branching  gills  of  the  pulex 
arhorefctns.  When  the  breathing  furfacc  is  within  the 
body,  w  edifcover  them  again  in  the  trachene  of  plants, 
whofe  cavity  is  formed  by  a  fpiral  fibre  that  is  feem- 
ingly  intended  for  fome  kind  of  periftaltic  motion. 
We  dett  dt  them  like*ife  in  the  pulmonary  tubes,  in 
the  fpiral  rings,  and  in  the  abdominal  movements  of 
infcfts.  We  L-e  them  in  fifliss  fwallowing  the  water 
and  propelling  it  onward  through  the  fringes  of  the 
gills.  In  the  frog,  we  note  them  by  the  motions  of 
the  pouch  betwreen  the  fternum  and  the  lower  jaw. 
After  this  animal  is  divided  tranfverfely  behind  the 
fore  legs,  this  pouch  continues  to  fill  and  to  empty 
itfelf  downwards  by  the  trachea  where  the  lungs  were. 
When  the  whole  integuments  and  fome  of  the  mufclea 
between  the  jaw-bone  and  fternum  are  removed,  we 
fee  how  the  pouch  was  dilated  and  contrafted  by  a 
broad  cartilage  connedled  with  the  trachea,  and  attach- 
ed by  mufcles  to  the  infide  of  the  fternum  and  the 
neighbouring  parts.  When  the  pouch  is  enlarged,  the 
air  rufhes  in  through  the  two  noltrils  at  that  time  ex- 
panded ;  and  when  it  is  contrading,  the  glottis  ftarts 
up  with  an  open  mouth  to  the  middle  of  the  pouch, 
snd  the  air  is  prefled  down  through  the  trachea  to  the 
lungs.  This  araufing  fight  will  fometimes  continue 
for  a  whole  bcur^  In  man  and  all  the  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds,  the  thorax  or  cavity  where  the  lungs  are 
placed  is  dilated  and  contrafttd  by  the  diaphragm  and 
mufcles  attached  to  the  ribs.  In  the  time  of  dilata- 
tion the  glottis  opens,  as  we  fee  in  birds :  the  air 
rufhes  in,  fupports  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  enables  the  thorax  to  expand  wider. 
The  expanding  powers  having  made  at  laft  their  ufual 
effort,  their  antagonifts  fucceed,  exert  their  force,  and 
the  air  is  expelled. 

In  applying  either  the  water  or  air  to  the  breathing 
furface,  all  thefe  auxiliary  organs  are  aflifted  by  the 
circumambient  fluid  which  prelTes  equably  on  all  fides. 
•When  a  Florentine  flafic  is  apphed  to  the  mouth,  and 
all  communication  between  the  larynx  and  external  air 
•entirely  cut  off,  it  requires  an  effort  to  bring  the  air 
of  the  flafli  mto  the  Jungs.  The  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere  is  therefore  EfTifting  In  refpiration  ;  and  the 
air,  whether  in  the  lungs  or  the  thorax  (x),  muft  not 
be  fo  denfe  as  that  which  is  without.  When  Verheyen 
perforated  the  thorax  of  a  dog,  and  reftored  the  equi- 
librium bet^i'ixt  the  external  and  internal  air,  the  re- 
fpiration of  the  lungs  ceafed,  though  for  fome  time 
the  alternate  admiffion  and  expulfion  of  air  was  conti- 
nued through  canulas  introduced  into  the  wounds. 

It  cannot  furely  be  afted  here,  how  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  fhould  be  affifting  in  raifing  the  thorax, 
and  tiuis  feeniingly  countera(?l  itfelf?  The  heat  of  the 
lungs  expands  the  air  as  foon  as  it  enters.  The  air 
rapidly  abfoibs  moifture  ;  ^nd  though  not  ufually  no- 
ticed by  philofophers,  yet  the  fudden  expanfion,  which 
is  always  the  confequence  of  that  al  forpiion,  is  a  very 
general  phenomenon  in  n^HC.  By  this  heat,  or  by 
this  abforption,  the  air  wa^J^occafion  greater  dilata- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  lunjil  which  feek  to  collapfej 
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the  cartilages  of  the  flernum,  which  feek  to  recoil ;  Refpira- 
and  the  ftretched  out  mufcles,  which  either  fpontane- 
oufly,  or  direfted  by  the  will,  endeavour  to  contrail 
and  produce  expiration. 

Having  feen  how  the  air  will  rufh  In  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  glottis,  we  may  alfo  conceive  how  the  fhut- 
ting  of  the  glottis  will  refift  the  force   of  Internal 
expanfion,  and  fnpport  a  weight  laid  upon  the  breaft. 
The  confined  air  will  expand  equally  on  all  fides,  and  How  the 
the  preffure  muft  be  great  before  the  fpacc  which  falls  ?xp*f^^"^n 
to  the  glottis  can  exceed  its  own  mufcular  force  and  'j^^^*^"'^" 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.     It  is  this  dIfFufed 
preffure  of  fluids  that  produces  fuch  ftriking  wonders 
in  hydrauUcs  ;  and  which  explains  how  the  droppings 
of  the  ureters  (hould  expand  the  bladder  eveii  to  a  . 
palfy,  and  overcome  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

To  account  for  the  adlion  of  thefe  organs  which  Opinions 
ferve  as  auxiliaries  in  refpiration,  there  have  been  fup.  concerning, 
pofed  an  appetice  for  air  which  prompts  as  a  ftimulus ;  refpfra"* 
an  influence  of  the  will,  though  we  breathe  while tio„. 
afleep  ;  and  a  natural  inftinft,  which  indeed  may  exift, 
but  explains  nothing.  In  fpecifying  the  feveral  organs 
concerned,  we  have  heard  of  an  expanfile  power  of  the 
lung-6,  of  a  certain  preflure  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  of  a 
mufcular  dlaphraem,  and  of  the  a£tion  of  oblique  in- 
tercoftals.    But  thefe  explanations  are  from  a  limited 
view  of  the  fubjeft.    The  expreffions  ufed  may  indeed 
be  general  ;  but  their  meaning  is  particular,  narrow, 
and 'confined;  and  their  allufion  is  only  to  man,  or  per- 
haps to  a  few  of  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds:  for 
where  are  the  intercoftals  of  the  frog  ?  where  is  the 
mufcular  diaphragm  of  birds  ?  where  the  preffure  of 
their  phrenic  nerve  ?  and  where  the  expanfile  power  of 
their  lungs  ? 

It  is  fortunate  for  man  that  thefe  afTiftlng  refpira- What  or. 
tory  organs  are  in  fome  meafure  fubjeft  to  his  will. 
By  this  fubjeftlon  he  produces  vocal  found  when  founds, 
he  pleafes,  divides  it  into  parts,  varies  it  by  tones, 
forms  it  into  words,  and  enjoys  the  diftinguiftied  and 
numerous  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  a  fpo- 
ken  language. 

Sect.  II.  DheRion. 

As  refpiration  fucceeded  the  placenta  In  one  of  its  Digeltion, 
oiSces  by  maintaining  life,  the  funftion  of  digeftlon 
fucceeds  it  in  another  by  either  continuing  or  fup- 
porting  the  growth  of  the  living  body.  It  depends 
on  refpiration  for  a  portion  of  heat,  and  js  that  func- 
tion by  which  the  liquid  and  folid  food  undergoes  its 
firft  preparation  in  the  fyftem.  _    ^  89 

Though  gafdhus  fluids.  Including  the  principles  0^^^^^^"^'*^^^ 
heat  and  light,  may  be  proved  to  nourifli  and  compofep^^g^^^""^" 
the  fubftances  of  all  living  bodies,  yet  a  part  only  can  fubflance 
enter  the  fyftem  in  a  gafeous  ftate.     This  part  is  of  all  li- 
changed  by  the  lungs,  or  by  thofe  fluids  which  they  v>ng  bo- 
contain.    The  organs  of  digeftion,  before  they  can  ""^^^j^^ 
aft  on  aerial  bodies,  mufl:  have  them  reduced  to  fome^afes  form 
new  form.    For  the  food  of  vegetables,  this  form  re-wATEii. 
quires  to  be  water,  whoCe  100  parts  are  found  to  con- 
fift  of  84I  of  oxygene  and  15!  of  hydrogene.  See 
Water. 
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Dipefiion.  When  the  gafes  have  pafTed  through  both  the  watery 
^^"""^^^^  &nd  vegetable  ftates,  they,  aa  juices  or  folids,  become 
the  food  of  a  great  many  animals.  Thefe  animals 
produce  new  changes,  and  by  their  preparation  the 
gafcs  become  the  food  of  others  which  are  called  car- 
nivorous ;  and  then  the  carnivorous  and  all  living  bo- 
dies, when  the  vivifying  principle  has  ceafed  within 
them,  and  v/hen  they  are  haftening  to  a  ftate  of  dif-- 
folution,  are  devoured  by  others  who  feed  on  corrup- 
tion, are  partly  converted  into  water  and  gas,  and  be- 
come in  their  turn  the  food  of  the  kinds  on  which 
they  had  fed. 

As  thefe  effefts  of  the  digefting  and  afilmilating 
powers  are  more  furprihng  than  any  chemical  procefs 
of  art,  It  may  not  be  unpleafing  to  take  a  more  parti- 
cular view  of  them.  It  has  long  been  obferved,  that 
thofe  animals  which  ate  not  carnivorous  feed  upon 
plants  ;  and,  fince  the  days  of  Van  Helmowt  and 
Boyle,  it  has  been  fufpefted  that  plants  live  upon  wa- 
tcr  and  air.  This  fufpicion  has  now  been  confirmed  by 
Vegetables  numerous  experiments.  Plants  have  been  raifed  from 
live  onpuiedJftilled  water  without  earth,  and,  inllead  of  requiring 
a  vegetable  mould,  have  fpread  their  roots  in  mofs,  in 
paper,  in  cotton,  in  pieces  of  cloth.  In  pounded  glafs, 
and  powder  of  quartz.  From  thefe  fafts,  the  ingeni- 
ous Chaptal  has  been  led  to  fuppofe  that  foils  aft  but 
as  fo  many  fponges,  affording  water  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  in  different  wiys ;  and  that  al!  that  the 
plant  wants  from  the  foil  is  a  firm  fupport,  a  permiffion 
to  extend  its  roots  where  it  choofcs,  and  that  propor- 
tioned fupply  of  humidity  which  will  fecure  it  againfl 
the  alternatives  of  being  inundated  or  dried  up.  To 
Ufeof  foil  anfwer,  however,  thefe  feveral  conditions,  he  allows  it 
to  vegeta-  iq  j^g  neceffary  in  many  cafes  '*  to  make  a  proper  mixture 
of  the  primitive  earths,  as  no  one  in  particular  poffcfTes 
them.  Siliceous  and  calcareous  earths  (he  fays)  maybe 
confidered  as  hot  and  drying,  the  argillaceous  as  moifl 
and  cold,  and  the  magnefian  as  pofTcfling  intermediate 
properties.  Each,  in  particular,  has  its  faults,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  culture.    Clay  abforbs  water,  but 
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does  not  communicate  it ;  calcareous  earth  receives  Dlgefli' 
and  gives  it  too  quickly ;  but  the  properties  of  thefe  — v~" 
earths  are  fo  happily  oppofed  that  they  correct  each 
other  by  mixture.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  by  add- 
ing lime  to  an  argillaceous  earth,  this  laft  is  divided, 
and  the  drying  property  of  the  lime  mitigated,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fliffnefs  of  the  clay  is  diminifhed. 
On  thefe  accounts  it  is  that  a  fingle  earth  cannot  con- 
flitute  manure,  and  that  the  ch  nacter  of  the  earth  in- 
tended to  be  meliorated  ought  to  be  ftudied  before  the 
choice  of  any  addition  is  decided  on.  The  beft  pro- 
portions of  a  fertile  earth  for  corn  are  three  eighths  of 
clay,  two  eighths  of  fand,  and  three  eighths  of  the  frag- 
ments of  hard  ftone. 

The  advantages  of  labour  confift  in  dividing  the  Ufeof  a- 
earth,  aerating  it,  deftroying  ufelefs  or  noxious  plants,  g"cu'tun 
and  converting  them  into  manure  by  facilitating  their  y^^^^^^ 
decompofition."  j 

So  far  is  vegetable  mould  from  communicating  any  | 
thing  new  to  plants,  that  it  rather  owes  its  formation 
to  them*,  and  if  fea  fait  (hould  at  times  be  requifite  to  *  C^a/>tai 
marine  vcgetationa,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  falts,  "f 
fulphur,  and  lime,  are  all  produfts  of  organized  bodies;  y^i^-'i 
that  iron  (v)  itfelf  has  been  difcovered  in  plants  and  part  4.' 
animals;  and  that  even  diamonds,  quartz,  cryftals,  §  2.  ch 
fpars,  gypfum,  &c.  are  found  only  in  thofe  earths  that  ^^^'""'"i 
are  partly  compofed  of  an  impoverifhed  vegetable  relidue,      ^  ^ 
which  provident  nature  feems  to  have  rcferved  for  the  '^'j 
reproduAion  or  reparation  of  the  earthy  and  metallic  Earths  a: 
fubftances  of  the  globe  ;  while  the  vegetable  mould  on  "petals  v< 
thefe  organic  parts  that  remain  are  made  to  ferve  ^8^1]^^^^^ 
nourifhment  for  the  growth  of  fucceeding  plants  (2).  tion»!^ 

If  thofe  earths  in  which  plants  are  reared,  and 
which  contain  no  vegetBble  mould,  fhould  ever  be  fen- 
fibly  dirainiflied  in  weight,  a  circumflance,  we  believe, 
which  feldom  takes  place  if  proper  precaution  be  ufcd 
to  prevent  it ;  yet  if  it  fliould  happen,  it  fhould  n©t  in 
that  cafe  be  forgotten  that  gafes  are  the  general  ce- 
ments  in  nature  ;  that  they  mix  intimately  with  the 
harden  bodies ;  and  that  this  fenfible  diminution  of 

weight 


(Y)V7hether  iron  cxifls  formally  in  organized  bodies,  or  is  the  rcfult  of  decompofition,  it  derives  Its  origin  ul- 
timately from  gsfes.  Blood  gradually  decompofed  by  putrefaftion  yielded  not  only  more  falts  and  lime,  but 
much  more  iron  than  blood,  fuddenly  decompofed  by  lime.  Though  the  greater  partef  an  animal  or  vegetable, 
therefore,  be  without  fuch  fubftances  as  fait,  lime,  iron  ;  yet  when  decompofed  its  parts  may  recombine,  and  thus 
produce  them,    i^iee  Surgical  and  Phyjlcal  EJfays^  by  Mr  John  Abernethy. 

(z)  "  Vegetables  in  their  analyfis  prefent  us  with  certain  metals,  fuch  as  iron,  gold,  and  manganefe.  The  iroa 
forms  near  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  afhes  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak.  It  may  be  extraSted  by  the 
tuagnet.  We  read  in  the  Journaux  de*PhyJtque  an  obfervation,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  found  in  me- 
tallic grains  in  fruits.    Vegetables  watered  with  diftilled  water  afford  it  as  well  as  others. 

<*  Beccher  and  Kunckcl  afcertained  the  prefence  of  gold  in  plants.  M.  Sage  was  invited  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cefTes  by  way  of  afcertalning  the  fad.  He  found  gold  in  the  afhes  of  vine  twigs,  and  announced  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. After  this  chemiil,  mofl  perfons  who  have  attended  to  this  objed  have  found  gold,  but  in  much  lefs  quan- 
tity than  M.  Sage  announced.  The  moft  accurate  analyfes  have  fhown  no  more  than  two  grains,  whereas  M. 
Sage  had  fpoken  of  feveral  ounces  in  the  quintal.  The  procefs  for  extrafiling  gold  from  the  afhes  confifts  in 
fufin^i  them  with  black  flux  and  minium. 

*•  Scheelc  obtained  manganefe  in  the  analyfis  of  vegetable  afhes. 

*«  Lime  conftantly  enough  forms  feven-tenths  of  the  fixed  refidue  of  vegetable  incineration.    Next  to  lime, 
alumine  is  the  moft  abundant  earth  in  vegetables,  and  next  magnefia.    Siliceous  earth  likcwife  exifts,  but? 
lefs  abundantly  ;  the  Icaft  common  of  all  is  the  barytcs.     ChaptaVs  Elments  of  Chemtflryf  Part  iv.  § 
art.  15. 

See  Salts,  Sulphur,  Iron,  Lime,  in  Elements  of  Chem't/lry.  See  iht  Matrix  of  Diamonds ;  fee  Cbaptali.  , 
vol  iii.  Part  4.  §  5.  art*  3. 
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weigtit  may  be  owing  entirely  to  fome  diflblution  of 
the  folid  parts,  and  the  confequent  extrication  of  the 
gafeous  fluids  (a). 

'*  Before  we  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ftituent  principles  of  water,"  refumes  Chaptal,  •*  it  was 
impoflible  to  explain  or  even  to  conceive  the  growth  of 
plants  by  this  fingle  ahment.  in  faft,  if  the  water 
were  an  element,  or  indecompofable  principle,  it  would 
afford  nothing  but  water  in  entering  into  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant,  and  the  vegetable  would  of  courfe  exhibit 
that  fluid  only  ;  but  when  we  confider  water  as  form- 
ed by  the  combination  of  the  oxygenous  and  hydroge- 
nous gafes,  it  is  eafily  underftood  that  this  compound 
is  reduced  to  its  principles,  and  that  the  hydrogenous 
gas  becomes  a  principle  of  the  vegetable,  while  the 
oxygcne  is  thrown  off  by  the  vital  forces.  According- 
ly wc  fee  the  vegetable  almoft  entirely  formed  of  hydro- 
gene.  Oils,  refms,  and  mucilage,  confift  of  fcarcely  any 
thing  but  this  fubftance  ;  and  we  perceive  the  oxyge- 
nous gas  efcape  by  the  pores  where  the  adlion  of  light 
caufcs  its  difengagemcnt." 

But  though  water  conftitute  the  aliment  of  plants, 
we  muft  not  fuppofe  that  it  is  the  aliment  of  thefe 
alone  :  the  leech  and  the  tadpole*  are  nourifhed  by  wa- 
ter, and  many  animals  have  no  other  food.  "  Rondelet^ 
cites  a  great  number  of  examples  of  marine  animals 
which  cannot  fubfift  but  by  means  of  water  by  the  very 
conflitution  of  their  organs.  He  affirms,  that  he  kept 
during  three  years  a  Hfh  in  a  veffel  conftantly  maintain- 
ed full  of  very  pure  water.  It  grew  to  fuch  a  lize,  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  veffel  could  no  longer  con* 
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tain  it.    He  relates  this  as  a  very  common  faft.    We  Pigeflion.^ 
likewife  obferve  the  red  fifties  which  are  kept  in  glafs  v"-^ 
vcffels,  are  nouriftied,  and  grow,  without  ?.ny  other  af- 
flftance  than  that  of  water  properly  renewed  f  *  ChaptaV* 

The  ingenious  Borelli,  virho  knew  that  plants  and  "-^ 
feveral  animals  fubfifted  wholly  by  water  and  air,  was  vollii. 
likewife  of  opinion  that  fome  animals  lived  upon  fand.  part  4. 
He  could  difcover  nothing  but  fand  in  the  ftomachs  of  §  art. 
many  teftaceous  animals  that  live  in  the  water,,and  par- 
ticularly in  the  ftomachs  of  the  fmaller  kinds  that  live  ^ 
buried  in  the  fand  of  the  fea.   He  could  not  conceive  Some  ani- 
what  elfe  could  be  the  food  of  thofe  fmall  fifhes  ormalsfup- 
worms  which  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the  hardeftj:^^^^ 
rocks,  and  form  excavations  that  always  bear  a  proper-  f^nd^aad 
tion  to  their  bulk.    He  had  regularly  found  that  the  wliy'. 
ftomachs  of  fwans  which  he  had  examined  were  full  of 
fand  ;  and,  recoUeding  the  pebbles  in  the  gizzards  of 
fowls,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  thefe  fubftances  were 
fomehow  diffolved  in  a  gaftric  juice,  and  ferved  to 
nourifh  the  harder  parts,  as  the  ftiells,  the  feathers, 
and  the  bones  (b).    Thefe  fentiments,  on  a  flight  view, 
might  not  be  unnatural.    From  obferving  children 
of  depraved  appetites  fwallowing  fand,  aflies,  and 
cinders ;  from  having  fomctimes  met  with  fand  in  the 
ftomachs  of  wild  ducks ;  from  the  ufual  faeces  of  the 
earth-worm  ;  and  from  the  diffcftion  of  feveral  toads 
dug  up  in  a  garden,  in  whofe  ftomachs  we  could  fee 
nothing  but  a  quantity  of  earth,  with  pieces  of  coal, 
ftone,  and  of  flate,  that  had  accidentally  happened  to 
be  mixed  with  it(c),  we  long  entertained  a  fimilar 
opinion  with  this  celebrated  author :  but  on  recoUeft. 

4  S  2  ing 


(a)  What  follows  is  from  the  33d  additional  note  of  Dr  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden. 

*♦  Dr  Prieftley  obtained  air  of  greater  or  lefs  purity,  both  vital  and  azotic,  from  almoft  all  the  foffil  fub* 
ftances  he  fubjefted  to  experiment.  Four  ounce  weight  of  lava  from  Iceland,  heated  in  an  earthen  retort, 
yielded  twenty  ounce  meafures  of  air. 


4  ounce  weight  of 
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Lava 
Bafaltes 
Toad  ftone 
Granite 
Elvain 
Gypfum 
Blue  flate 
Clay 

Limeftone  fpaf 

Limeftone 

Chalk 

White  iron  ore 
Dark  iron  ore 
Molybdena 
Stream  tin 
Steatites 
Barytes 
Black  wad 
Sand  ftone 
Coal 


£  20  ounce  meafures  of  air. 
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-  40  - 

.   20   — — . 

-  30  
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■  230       —  — — 

.   20  — — « 

•  830  

1 1 60      —  ■ 

630  

560  

■  410       •  — — 

,  25  

20  

•40  

26  

80  

75   

700 


**  In  this  account  the  fixed  air  was  previoufly  cxtra£ted  from  the  limeftones  by  acids,  and  the  heat  applied  waS 
ttiuch  Icfs  than  was  neceffary  to  extraft  all  the  air  from  the  bodies  employed." 

(b)  A  fimilar  inference  was  made  by  Mr  Burt  upon  openiag  the  ftomach  of  the  pangohn  of  Hindoftanc 
See  Pangolin. 

(c)  The  third  ventricle  had  a  ftrange  body  faftened  to  its  interior  membrane.  This  body  was  compofed  of 
fi  hard  membrane,  in  which  there  was  gravel  inclofed.  Gefner  fays  the  chamois  is  accuftomed  to  fwallow  gravel 
to  clear  his  tongue  and  throat  from  the  phlegm,  which  is  apt  to  cover  thera,  and  deftroy  the  appetite.  4nah 
Defcriptkn  vf  the  Chamois  er  Cempy  by  the  French  Academy, 
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DigefUon.  ujg  that  many  fubftances  which  enter  the  ftomach  are 
not  nutritious;  confidering  the  balls  of  hair  and  of  fea- 
thers which  the  carnivorous  animals  return,  and  that 
quantity  of  fsecal  matter  which  is  difcharged  by  the 
intellines ;  having  frequently  experience^d  that  a  feofc 
of  fulnefs  removes  hunger,  and  obferved  perfons  as  it 
were  by  inftinft  preffing  on  the  empty  ftomach  with 
their  hand — we  began  to  fufpedl  that  the  fwallowing  of 
fand,  and  a  number  of  other  indigeftible  fubftances, 
might  not  be  to  nourilh  but  to  prevent  fome  cravings 
of  the  (lomach,  and  that  thefe  cravings  were  in  part 
occafioned  by  a  deficiency  of  the  ufual  prelTure  which 
it  receives  from  the  neighbouring  parts.    In  this  opi- 
nion we  were  more  confirmed,  by  hearing  it  was  cufto- 
niary  among  fome  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  of  Afia 
to  repel  or  mitigaj;e  the  attacks  of  hunger  by  placing 
a  beard  over  the  region  which  is  called  epigaflric,  and 
fanH  in  the  comprefling  it  gradually  by  means  of  cords  as  the  Ito- 
itomach.    mach  coUapfts;  and  by  learning  afterwards,  on  a  further 
inquiry,  that  a  fimilar  pradtlce,  and  from  fimilar  mo- 
tives, was  likewife  common  with  fon:ie  individuals  in 
this  country  ;  who,  to  alleviate  the  fenfation  of  hunger, 
Ilralten  the  epigaflric  region  with  their  handkerchief. 
This  praftice,  however,  being  often  ImpofTible  with  the 
brute  kind,,  inftead  of  bringing  the  neighbouring  parts 
to  prefs  on  the  Itomach,  they  are  obliged  to  diftend  the 
llomach,  and  to  bring  it  to  prefs  on  the  neighbouring 
parts.    Of  the  two  ways  of  producing  thin  prefTure, 
the  laft  is  certainly  the  moft  natural.  Senebier  has  fup- 
pofed  that  dilknfion  of  the  ftomach  is  thecaufe  of  the 
lecretion  of  the  gaftric  liquor ;  but  how  well  or  ill  his 
opinion  may  be  founded,  daily  experience  permits  not  a 
doubt,  that,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  calls  ol  hunger,  the 
ftomach  requires  not  only  to  be  nourlfhed,  but  to  be 
filled,  or  at  leaft  to  have  fomething  like  a  fenfe  of  ful- 
refs  ;  and  this  may  probably  be  one  rtafon  for  thofe 
balls  which  are  found  in  the  ilomachs  of  the  chamois, 
which  likewife  fwallows  fand,  and  in  the  l^oniachs  of 
the  cow,  the  fheep,  and  of  the  horfe,  "  when  they  do 
pafs  away  the  winter  in  fnowy  mountains,  where  they 
can  find  no  grafs"  (d). 
The  organs     From  this  general  view  of  the  food,  the  natural  l#an- 
ot  d^geftio"  fjtlon  is  to  thofe  organs  by  which  it  is  prepared.  A-s 
Kctable^"        plants  are  fed  on  nothing  grofTer  than  liquids,  we 
fee  the  rcafon  why  they  are  all  nourlfhed  by  abforbents, 
and  why,  inftcad  ot  one  common  alimentary  canal, 
they  are  furnilhed  with  a  number  of  capillary,  vefl'ely, 
which  by  their  adlion  aKi(\  the  living  power  in  moving 
the  fluids  along  the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves. 
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Thefe  fluids  are  obferved  to  move  between  the  different  nigeftiot 
ligneous  circles,  and  the  more  copioufly  as  ihe  wood  — — v*"" 
Is  younger  or  the  nearer  the  circles  are  to  the  bark. 
Id  the  circles  themfelves,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
fap  veflVls,  from  being  empty  during  a  great  part  of 
the  growing  feafon,  have  been  called  air  veffels  ;  that 
they  are  formed  of  fpiral  fibres,  adapted  to  fome  peri- 
ftaltic  motion(£):  and  it  is  plain,  that  by  this  ftruAure 
they  are  well  fitted  to  propel  their  contents,  whether 
water  or  air,  upwards  or  downwards,  backwards  or 
forwards,  according  to  the  different  pofitions  of  the 
planL  o 

Befidcs  the  particular  aftion  of  the  vefTels,  a  gene-  xheir  ac 
ral  concufTion  is  received  from  the  movement  of  the  wa-  tion  how 
ters  or  winds,  which  fcrves  as  an  exercife  ;  a  general  P'On^^tcc 
dilatation  is  occafioned  by  both  moifture  and  heat;  and 
a  general  contradlion  by  drynefs  and  cold,  which  pro- 
duce a  motion  fomething  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
thorax  J.      ^    ^  ,         |  Bore/Ii 

In  the  fprlnging  feafon  the  fap  afcends  through  the  Gcnerat. 
empty  veflels  before  the  leaves  begin  to  appear.  When  V''getit. 
the  v.'fTels  are  filled  through  their  whole  extent,  the  fj.'^"''" " 
buds  fwell,  the  leaves  fpread,  and  the  flowers  blow ;  ^"^"^ 
the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  increafcd  ;  the  fap 
is  diminifhcd  by  the  abforption  ;  the  fucciferous  veffels 
iiow  ccafe  to  bleed (f);  and  the  roots  beinjf  unable  to 
fupply  the  wafte,  the  rains  and  the  dews  enter  by  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flowers.    When  the  evacuations  are  immoderately  in-Ahforpti 
crcafed  by  exceffive  heat,  or  preternaturally  obftrucled  of  moifti 
by  the  plucking  of  the  leaves,  by  too  n^uch  humidity, '^^^^  y^ 
or  other  caufes  which  prevent  perfpiration,  the  plant  ^ 
foon  either  fxckens  or  dies.  The  chyle,  which  is  form- 
ed in  the  fap  veffels,  has  generally  fomething  of  a  fac- 
charlne  tp.'le. 

CoiifiJering  the  forms  of  animal  food,  we  may  na-  in  ai 
turally  expedt  in  the  animal  kingdom  a  greater  variety  mal. 
of  thofe  organs  employed  in  digeftion.  Molt  anim.ds 
have  indeed,  like  the  vegetable,  both  inhaling  and  ex- 
hah'ng  veil'tls,  by  which  fome  of  their  fluidb  are  ab- 
forbed,  and  evacuations  regularly  carried  on.  Except, 
however,  in  thofe  animals  which  fubflft  by  liquids, 
thefe  vefTels  are  of  little  importance  in  receiving  food 
or  ejedting  what  is  fascal  from  the  fyftem.  In  thefe 
animals  the  abforbents  terminate  in  a  hollow  vifcus, 
which  Is  called  the  alimentary  canal,  where  the  fluids 
undergo  a  preparatory  change,  and  are  partly  reab- 
forbed  for  afTimilation.  In  all  others  the  food  enters 
by  a  probofcis  (g),  or  by  an  aperture  which  is  called 

the 


(d)  Bartholine,  quoted  by  the  French  Academy,  thought  that  thefe  balls  were  compofed  of  the  hiir  which 
the  cows  lick  from  their  flcin,  or  of  the  wool  •  hich  the  (heep  cat.  Buc  the  horfe  does  not  lick  himfelf,  and 
many  of  thefe  balls  feem  to  be  compofed  of  ligneous  fibres.  The  balls  which  are  found  in  the  chamois  are 
called  by  Velfchius  German  bezear.    See  jinat.  Dejcription  of  Chamois  or  Gemp,  by  the  French  Academy. 

(e)  "  The  fuperior  part  of  the  inteftine,  which  contained  about  thirteen  inches,  had  a  very  particular  ftruc- 
ture  ;  for,  inftead  of  the  ordinary  circumvoluiions  of  the  inteftines,  the  cavity  of  this  was  tranfverfely  interrupt- 
ed with  feveral  feparations,  compofed  of  the  membranes  of  the  intefline  folded  inwards.  Thefe  feparations  were 
rear  half  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  and  turned  round  like  the  (hell  of  a  fnail  or  of  a  ftaircafe  with  an 
open  newel."  yinat.  Dejcription  of  the  Seafox,  ibid.  Thefe  membranous  folds  running  fpirally,  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  alimentary  canals  of  animals. 

(f)  This  happens  in  a  great  many  plants. 

(g)  Every  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  probofcis  in  a  number  of  thofe  winged  infefts  which 
extraft  juices  from  plant*.    It  is  very  eafily  difcernible  in  the  butterfly,    In  this  inkQi  it  is  a  fine  moveable 
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f^n.  t>je  mouth  :  this  mouth  is  properly  the  entrance  of  the 
—  alimentary  du£t.  It  is  very  generally  furniflied  with  a 
tongue  (h),  which  is  iifually  afliiling  in  deglutition; 
in  and  if  the  foo  l  be  of  that  n  iture  to  require  cutting, 
til  tearing,  or  grinding,  it  is  likewife  furnilhed  with  the 
proper  inftruments  (i)  for  thefe  operations.  When 
the  food  is  teftaceous  or  fome  hard  vegetable  fubftance, 
and  thefe  inftruments  not  in  the  mouth,  fomething  fi- 
milar  may  generally  be  expefted  in  a  more  remote  part 
of  the  canal.  The  crab  and  the  lobtter  have  accord- 
ingly grinding  teeth  in  their  ftomach,  and  granivotous 
fowls  have  a  powerful  gizz  ird  lined  with  a  thick  cor- 
neous fubftance.  It  poflefles  the  compreffing  force  of 
the  jaws;  and  fmall  pebbles  which  the  animals  fwallow 
terve  it  for  teeth. 

Bcfides  mere  trituration  or  grinding,  the  folid  food 
will  often  require  to  be  mixed  with  fome  additional 
liquid  (  k).  In  thofe  carnivorous  animals  which  chew, 
this  liquid  during  the  time  of  maftication  flows 
into  the  mouth  from  certain  glands  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  fome  fpecies  of  the  ape  kind  a 
previous  dilution  takes  place  in  two  pouches  fituated 
©n  the  fid«s  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  granivorous  birds 
this  dilution  is  very  ufually  performed  in  a  fac(L), 
which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  canal ;  and  the  food  being 
macerated  there  by  the  glanJs  or  exhaling  veflels,  gra- 
dually pafTts  down  (m),  as  is  needed,  to  be  triturated 
l-grent  and  farther  prepared  in  the  ftomach.  In  the  rumina- 
Us.  ting  kind  the  dilution  is  performed  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner :  but  thefe  having  no  mufcular  liomach  fitted  for 
grinding,  inl^ead  of  delcending  the  food  is  brought 
up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  is  then  after  the  proper 
maftication  fent  to  the  ftomach.  If  the  food  require 
no  maftication,  it  is  fent  direitly  that  way  at  firlt :  a 
ciroamftance  which  fliows  a  curii  us  difcernmenc  with 
refped^  to  foods,  and  proves  that  their  alimentary  canal 
is  fubjeA  to  the  aAion  of  voluntary  mufcles  as  far 
as  the  ft:©mach.  Some  of  thofc  birds  which  have  a 
diluting  fao  or  ingluvies  ftcm  likewife  to  ruminate. 
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This  in  the  parrot  was  obferved  by  the  gentlemen  of  Digeftion- 
the  French  academy.    It  has  fiuce  been  obfervv^d  in  — — v— 
rooks,  macaws,  cockatoos,  and  others  :  and  Mr  Hun- 
ter, to  whom  phyfiology  is  fo  much  indebted,  dif  o-  '94- 
vered,  tliat  the  male  and  the  female  pigeon  fecrete  in  [^^oT' 
their  ingluvies  a  certain  liquor  for  feeding  their  young  ;i,ii.t|s, 
and  that  raoft  kinds  of  what  have  been  thought  ru- 
minating birds  do  very  often  in  exprefling  their  forfd- 
nefs  regurgitate  their  food.    Yet  both  this  and  an- 
other fpecies  of  regurgitation  which  is  very  common 
with  thofe  animals  that  fwallow  indigeftible  lubftan- 
ces  with  their  food,  fliould  bs  carefully  diftinguiihed 
from  rumination.  105 

To  the  ruminating  kinds  the  diluting  fac  is  by  no  Part  of  the 
means  peculiar.    The  porpoife       one,  though  it  ^o^^'f^^^^j^'^^j, 
not  ruminate;  and  many  of  thofe  animals  which  haver^.fg^y^^jj.^ 
none,  as  the  rat,  the  hog,  and  the  horfe,  have  a  part 
of  the  ftomach  covered  with  a  cuticle,  and  which  mutt 
therefore  principally  ferve  as  a  refervoir.    'I'he  gullets 
of  feveral  fifties  and  ferpents  are  fac3  of  this  kind.  It. 
frequently  happens  that  a  part  of  their  prey  is  projeft- 
ing  from  the  mouth,  while  another  part  fills  up  the 
guliet  and  gradually  defcends,  to  be  reduced  in  the 
folvent  below.    So  very  dilatal)le  are  the  ftomachs  and 
gullets  of  fome  animals,  chat  ferpents  have  been  often 
feen  to  fwaiiow  whole  animals  which,  prior  to  the 
gorging,  were  larger  than  themfelves  ;  and  many  po- 
lypes, and  even  fome  of  the  loufe  kind,  will,  by  fwa!- 
lowing  food,  more  than  double  their  own  bulk. 

Applying  Jiomacb  as  a  general  word  to  the  different  Number  or 
ventricles  of  the  canal,  we  may  here  obferve,  that  every  fio^^^^^s. 
fpecies  of  animals  which  ruminate  have  two  ftomachs,  or 
at  leaft  two  divifions  in  one ;  that  fome  have  three,  as  the 
gszellaj  and  fome  four,  as  the  caw,  the  dromedary,  and 
the  ftieep:  but  it  muft  not  .be  fuppofcd  that  the  number 
of  ftomachs  is  any  proof  of  a  ruminating  power.   It  was 
faid  already  that  the  porpoife  has  two  ;  the  porcupine 
has  three  divifions  in  one  ;  and  the  fingular  caiTowar,  * 
although  it  be  found  to  have  four  ftomachs,  does  not 
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tube,  poflefling  a  great  variety  of  aftion.    It  ftrves '  for  a  hand,  a  mouth,  and  a  gullet  ;  and  when  not  ex-  ^ 
tended  in  fearch  of  food,  it  is  coiled  up  in  circular  folds.    The  elephant  has  both  a  mouth  and  probofcis,  and 
this  probofcis  is  one  of  the  raoft  fingular  of  living  organs. 

(h)  The  crocodile  has  no  tongue  ;  the  oftrich,  the  feal,  and  fome  others,  have  forked  tongues  ;  the  cor- 
morant has  a  double  tongue  ;  fome,  lilce  the  eagle,  have  a  cartilaginous  tongue  ;  fome,  hke  the  porcu- 
pine, have  it  toothed.  We  have  found  a  bone  in  the  tongue  of  a  goofe  ;  the  tongue  of  the  cameleon  is  a 
hollow  trunk  like  a  probofcis  ;  the  tongue  of  the  frog  is  forked  and  long — it  is  rolled  up  in  the  mouth,  and 
originates  from  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw.  in  fome  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  tafte  ;  in  others,  the  in- 
■  ftrument  for  feizing  their  prey.     In  diftinguiftiing  foods  moft  animals  rely  chiefly  on  fmell. 

for 
»f 

the  elephant,  the  barbiroufla,  and  fome  other  animals,  where  they  have  fome  refemblance  to  horns,  and  projedt 
from  the  mouth.  The  philodotus  and  ant-eater  have  no  teeth  ;  the  latvse  of  infcdts  have  generally  two, 
which  are  placed  externally,  and  cut  Hke  a  forceps. 

(k)  There  are  many  perfons  whofe  tongues  and  mouths  are  naturally  dry,  and  when  they  fwallow  a  piece 
of  bread  muft  call  for  water  or  fome  other  moiftener.  This  complaint  is  even  fometimes  general  in  a  famrly, 
and  is  propagated  like  an  hereditary  evil  through  it3  different  branches.  Cockatoos  and  parrots  have  likewiie 
dry.  mouths. 

(l)  The  buftard  has  no  fac  of  this  kind;  but  the  oefophagus  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its 
glands. 

(m)  In  the  oft.rich  the  oefophagus  paffeo  down  and  returns,  and  the  crop  opens  from  below  upwards  intt> 
the  gizzard.  .  ' 
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■  ruminate;  nor,  although  granivorous,  is  any  one  of  the 
four  a  gizzard. 

Somewhat  different  from  thcfe  expanfionB  which  we 
have  been  mentioning  as  exifting  in  the  firft  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  fort  of  pouch (n)  which 
hangs  from  the  neck  and  the  lower  mandible  of  feveral 
birds,  and  which,  like  the  two  pouches  of  apes,  may 
be  ufed  either  to  macerate  the  food  or  to  carry  pro- 
vifions  from  a  diftance  to  their  young.  The  pelican, 
a  native  of  warm  countries,  employs  this  pouch  fome- 
times  to  carry  a  quantity  of  vfater ;  and  another  na- 
tive of  the  fame  countries,  we  mean  the  dromedary, 
was  obferved  to  have  at  the  top  of  the  fecond  of  the 
four  ventricles  a  number  of  fquare  holes,  which  being 
the  orifices  of  as  many  cavities  between  the  membranes 
which  compofe  the  ventriclej  reminded  the  gentlemen 
of  the  French  academy  of  thoffc  large  refervoirs  of  wa- 
ter which  Pliny  mentions  to  be  in  camels  ;  and  for 
which,  according  to  his  ftory,  their  guides  have  open- 
ed them  fometimes  in  cafes  of  extreme  thirft. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  di- 
geftion. Independent  of  the  fluids  which  mingle"  with 
the  food  in  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  or  macerating  facs, 
there  is  one  denominated  the  gajlttc  juice,  and  which, 
either  by  itfelf  or  along  with  others  from  the  aliments 
or  fyftem,  ads  in  fome  meafure  as  a  folvent.  It  is  fe- 
creted  from  large  glands  at  the  entrance  of  the  giz- 
zard, from  vefTels  or  glands  in  the  coats  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  perhaps  moft  plentifully  near  the  pylorus: 
it  powerfully  refifts  the  putrefadtivc  fermentation  ;  it 
coagulates  milk  and  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  it  diffolves 
food  even  when  inclofcd  in  metallic  tubes  ;  and  when 
life  ceafes,  it  afts  frequently  on  the  very  ftomach  from 
which  it  was  fecretcd.  Its  tafte,  its  colour,  and  its  fol- 
vent powers,  are  different  in  different  claffes  of  animals. 
It  feems  to  be  modified  according  to  the  age,  the 
health,  the  habit,  and  the  different  aliments  on  which 
they  live.  The  lick  and  the  child  are  incapable  of  di- 
gdting  the  food  that  is  proper  for  a  healthy  man. 
The  hawk  kind,  after  loathing  bread  and  throwing  it 
up  without  any  change,  can  be  gradually  brought  to 
take  it  for  food  ;  and  Gaffendi  has  mentioned  a  certain 
lanib  which,  beingr  fed  on  bread,  cheefe,  and  on  flefh,  re- 
fufed  afterwards  to  tafte  grafs*.  But  what  is  moft 
fiirprifing  in  the  gaftric  juice  is,  that  it  fpares  all  li- 
ving bodies,  as  thofe  worms  which  exift  in  the  ftomach, 
and  the  ftomach  itfelf  while  it  is  alive  ;  and  it  differs 
otherwife  from  a  chemical  folvent,  in  that  it  has  an  af- 
fimilating  power,  and  reduces  all  fubftances,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  on  which  it  adts,  to  a  certain  fluid 
of  determinate  properties,  which  is  called  chyle. 

Befules  the  gaftric,  the  food  again,  aftei  paffing 
through  the  ftomach,  is  mingled  with  a  greenifh  fapo- 
naceous  liquor,  which  is  called  bile,  and  which  flows 
either  immediately  from  the  liver  or  from  a  vcficle  in- 
to which  it  had  regurgitated  as  ir.to  a  blind  gut  ;  at 
the  fame  time  nearly  it  is  mingled  with  another  refem 
bling  the  laliva  from  the  pancreus  or  fweet  bread  ;  a 
gland  or  glands  whofe  place  is  fupplied  in  a  great  ma- 
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ny  fifhes  by  a  number  of  vermicuhr  appendages  to  the  Digc 

ftomach.   

In  fltort,  from  one  extremity  of  the  alimentary  ca-Qtheii 
nal  to  the  other,  fluids  are  perpetually  flowing  into  itsjuices, 
cavity  from  glands,  veflTels,  or  organic  pores  ;  and  the 
membranes  conftantly  fecreting  a  mucus  to  proteft 
themfelves  from  the  acrimony  of  their  contents.  This 
acrimony  muft  often  be  confiderable  near  to  that  end 
of  the  canal  where  the  faeces  are  difcharged;  for  as  the 
firft  part  of  the  canal  has  generally  one  or  more  dilata- 
tions which  are  called  jlomachss  and  fecretes  at  leaft  one 
fluid  which  is  ftrongly  antifeptic,  fo  the  laft  part  has 
generally  appendages  which  are  called  caca,  where  therhJc 
food  always  remains  for  fome  time,  and  where,  from  of  the, 
the  quantity  of  animal  matter  that  happens  to  be  mix-""^""^* 
cd  with  it,  it  becomes  putrefcent.     The  office  of  the 
caeca  is  fometimes  fupplied  by  the  largenefs  and  con- 
volutions  of  the  colon(o);  to  which  gut  the  ileum  can- 
not,  when  it  enters  laterally,  fo  eafily  communicate  its 
periftaltic  motion.    As  the  ftomachs  were  the  recep- 
tacles  of  the  food  when  it  entered,  the  cceca  are  re- 
ceptacles of  the  foscal  matter  before  it  be  difcharged. 
They  are  of  various  forms  and  capacities;  they  are 
often  larger  than  the  ftomach  itfelf;  are  often  com- 
pofed  of  proportionally  thin  and  tranfparent  mem- 
branes ;  and  from  their  contents  have  often  a  colour 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  gall-bladder.  Their 
number  is  different  in  different  animals.    Some  have 
but  one.    The  birds  which  have  them  have  generally 
two;  thebuftard  has  three;  and  Swammerdam  has  dif- 
feded  infers  which  had  four.  A.3  fome  ftomachs  have 
a  number  of  folds  which  hang  pendulous  within  their 
cavity,  and  incrcafe  their  furface,  fo  have  often  the 
cosca  as  well  as  fome  portions  of  the  canal.    The  cce- 
cum of  both  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  is  curioufly  form- 
ed.   It  is  large  and  beautiful ;  it  is  rolled  up  like  a 
cornu  aqipaonis  ;  it  has  the  like  outward  appearance; 
and  a  fold  running  fpirally  is  obferved  within.  The 
animals  which  live  on  vegetable  food  have  ufiiallf  the 
greateft  length  of  the  canal,  and  the  greateft  number 
of  ftomachs  and  of  cceca :  yet  the  caffowar,  which 
has  no  gizzard,  has  no  ccecum,  and  the  polype,  which 
is  fafd  to  be  all  ftomach,  is  properly  fpeaking  rather 
all  ccecum. 

To  fee  more  felly  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  we  muft  AdL'jl 
not  overlook  that  general  and  organic  adion  which  the  j3( 
takes  place  through  the  wSole  alimentary  canal.  The^^'y  can 
power  of  mafticatlon  exerted  in  the  mouth  is  obvious 
to  all.    But  the  force  of  <bme  ftomachs  has  till  very 
lately  been  known  to  few  ;  we  allude  here  to  that  of 
the  mufcular  or  glzznrd  kind  :  for  Abbe  Spallanzani 
has  divided  ftomachs  into  three  forts  ;  the  mufcular, 
the  membranous,  and  intermediate.    The  immortal 
Borelli,  who  was  probably  the  firft  that  tried  the  force  ^^""^"^j 
of  the  mufcular  ft.-macha  by  throwing  into  them  nuta  JJ^ma^ch 
of  hlberds,  hollo     fpheres  of  glafs,  hollow  cubes  of  tii  'k  cfti 
lead,  fmall  pyramids  of  wood,  and  feveral  other  very  "^ated  6 
hard  fubftances,  fiippofed  that  the  power  exerted  by  ^^''^^^'^ 
the  ftomach  of  the  Indian  cock(p)  was  equal  to  1350 

pounds 


(n)  a  pouch  of  this  kind  is  obferved  in  our  common  rook. 

(o)  The  bear,  whofe  inteftine«  are  40  feet  long,  has  nothing  refembling  a  colon  or  a  ccecum. 

}  ihe  original  x%  gallus  Indms,  which  in  the  writings  of  Longalius,  Gefner,  and  Aldrovandus,  means  a 
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pounds  weight.  The  force  of  an  Intermediate  flomach 
caufiot  be  fo  great,  and  that  of  a  membranous  one  muft 
be  flill  lefs.  Each  feems  to  have  more  of  the  folvent 
as  it  has  Icfg  of  the  mufcular  power.  The  moft  mem- 
branous arc  affifted  by  the  aftion  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  an  J  exp"!!  their  contents  as  readily  as  the  ftron^- 
eft.  The  mufcalar  fort  is  either  wholly  or  principally 
confined  to  certain  kinds  of  birds  and  of  fifhes,  as  na- 
ture has  meant  that  the  grain  or  the  (hells  which  they 
ufe  as  food  fhould  firft  be  triturated  before  it  be  fub- 
jefted  to  the  gaftric  juice.  This  comminution  takes 
place  in  their  ftomach,  be'caufe  it  is  plain  th^t  had 
bones  or  mufcles,  fully  equal  to  all  theie  effefts,  been 
placed  in  the  head,  the  form  of  the  animal  muft  have 
been  altered,  or  that  equilibrium  which  it  prefervcs  in 
thofc  fluid  elements  through  which  it  moves  been  com- 
pletely overturned, 
f  As  to  the  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
"  direft'on  of  hairs  found  in  the  ftomachs,  and  the  balls 
of  hair  which  are  thrown  up,  would  appear  to  indicate 
a  circular  motion.  The  inteftinal  part  has  amotion 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  worm,  and  is  called  the  vermicular 
or  per'iftaltic.  Here  every  portion  retains  its  own  mo- 
tion, although  it  be  feparated  from  the  reft  by  liga- 
tures. The  ftomach  of  the  polype,  the  gullets  of  the 
ruminating  kinds,  and  the  coeca,  have  this  motion  in 
different  diredtions  at  different  times ;  and  that  ob- 
ferved  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  loufe  is,  when  view- 
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ed  through  a  microfcope  in  the  time  of  aAion,  ama-  Digeftion. 
zingly  rapid  ;  the  ftimulating  caufes  employed  are  the  — 
food,  the  different  liquors  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the  jj^ J [Jj^ 
air,  the  nerves  where  they  exift,  and  a  portion  of  heat.of  ftimuli 
Some  degree  of  heat  is  neceffary  to  every  procefs  of  di-  cmployedt 
geftion  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinedom  : 
what  that  degree  is  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  li- 
ving body ;  and  is  various  according  to  its  age,  its 
health,  its  employments,  and  habits.    The  ingenious 
Hunter  has  mentioned  the  digeftive  and  generative 
heats;  and  thofc  gardeners  who  are  verfant  in  the  ope- 
rations of  hot- houfes,  have  on  their  thermwmeters  the 
fwelling,  flowering,  nnd  the  ripening  heats,  with  a 
great  many  others  for  the  feveral  plants  which  they 


mean  to  raife. 
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Among  the  other  caufes  of  digeftion  fome  authors  The  vinoas»- 
have  ranked  fermentation:  and  it  muft  be  allowed, ^^cerous.and' 

that  fomething  fimilar  to  the  putrefaftive  fermcnta-?"*^'^^^*'^'^^ 
.       „  T        I       •  111  •  lermenta- 

tion  takes  place  in  the  cceca  and  the  lower  extremity  (j^j^,^ 

of  the  inteftine,  and  that  the  vinous  and  acetous  fer- 
mentations but  too  frequently  occur  in  our  ftomach 
when  tliat  vifcus  is  morbidly  affefted  (q^). 

Much  of  the  hiftory  of  living  bodies  relates  to  the  He"ne- 
different  degrees  of  heat,  the  varieties  of  foil,  and  theceffary  t^- 
kinds  of  food  concerned  in  digeftion.     The  plants  ^'g^^'^"**" 
grow  where  the  fail  and  the  her.t  are  congenial  to 
their  nature  ;  and  thofc  which  admit  of  the  greatefl 
variety  with  refpeft  to  foil,  and  the  largcft  range  on 

the 


bird  different  from  the  cocq  d*Inde  or  Turkey  cock  Johnfton  has  called  \t  gallus  Perjlcus.  See  The  AnatO" 
mica!  Defcription  of  t<zvo  Indian  Cocks  by  the  French  Academy..  Gallina  Indica  is  Ainfworth's  Latin  for 
the  Guinea  hen.  See  Borelli  de  Nutrit.  Animal.  Prop.  189,  190,  191. 

(qJ  "  It  may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom  (fays  Mr  Hunter),  that  two  proceffes  cannot  goon  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  fame  part  of  any  fiibftance;  therefore  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  fuhftances  can  undergo  their  fpontane- 
OU3  changes  while  digeftion  is  going  on  in  them  j  a  procefs  fuperior  in  power  to  that  of  fermentation.  But  if 
the  digeftive  power  fs  not  perfeft,  then  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation  will  take  place  in  the  vegetable  and 
the  putrefaftive  in  the  food  of  thofe  animals  which  live  wholly  on  flefh.  The  gaftric  juice  therefore  preferves 
vegetables  from  running  into  fermentation  and  animal  fubttances  from  putrefaction  ;  not  from  any  antifeptic 
quality  in  the  juice,  but  by  making  them  go  through  another  procefs,  prevents  the  fpontaneous  change  from 
taking  place. 

In  moft  ftomachs  there  is  an  acid,  even  although  the  animal  has  lived  upon  meat  for  many  weeks :  this, 
however,  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  therefoie  we  muft  fuppofe  it  is  only  formed  occafionally.  Whether  the 
ftomach  has  a  power  of  immediately  fecreiing  this  acid,  or  firft  fecretes  a  fugar  which  afterwards  becomes 
acid,  is  not  cafriy  afcertained  :  but  we  fhould  be  inchned  to  fuppofe  from  analdgy  the  laft  to  be  the  cafe ;  for 
animals  in  health  feem  to  have  the  powtr  of  fecreting  fugar,  as  I  find  in  the  milk,  and  fometimes  in  the 
wine  from  difeafe.  The  acid  prevails  fometimes  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  become  a  difeafe,  attended  with 
very  difagreeable  fymptoms ;  the  ftomach  converting  all  fubftances  which  have  a  tendency  to  become 
acid  into  that  form ;  the  fugar  of  vegetables,  and  even  fometimes  vinous  fpirits,  turning  direftly  into 
acid. 

*'  To  afcertain  whether  there  is  an  acid  naturally  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  contents 
before  the  birth,  when  the  digeftive  organs  are  perfcft,  and  when  no  acid  can  have  been  produced  by  dif- 
eafe or  any  thing  that  has  been  fwallowed.  In  the  flink  calf,  near  the  full  time,  there  is  acid  found  in  the 
ftomach,  although  the  contents  have  the  fame  coagulating  powers  with  thofe  of  animals  who  have  fucked. 

"  Spallanzani  gives  the  opinion  of  authors  refpefting  digeftion  ;  and  fo  anxious  is  he  to  combat  the  idea  of 
its  being  fermentation,  that  he  will  hardly  allow  that  fermentation  ever  takes  pluce  in  the  ftomach.  That 
fermentation  can  go  on  in  the  ftomach,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  often  found  that  milk,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
wine,  and  whatever  has  fugar  in  its  compofition,  become  much  fooner  four  in  fome  ftomachs  than  they  would 
if- left  to  undergo  a  fpontaneous  change  out  of  the  body  ;  and  even  fpirits  in  certain  ftomachs  almoft  imme- 
diately degenerate  into  a  very  ftrong  acid.  All  oily  fubftances:,  particularly  butter,  very  foon  become  rancid 
after  being  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  and  this  rancidity  is  the  effedl  of  the  firft  procefs  of  the  fermentation  of 
oil.  Mr  Sieffert  has  been  able  to  reftore  rancid  oils  to  their  original  fweetnefs,  by  adding  to  them  their 
due  quantity  of  fixed  air  ;  the  lofs  of  which  I  confijer  as  the  firft  procefs  in  this  fermentation,  fimilar  to  what 
happens  in  the  fermentation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fabaances."    Obfsrvations  on  Digejlioi  by  Mr-Hmkr, 
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tlie  fcale  of  heat,  are  the  fartheft  difpejfed  over  the 
globe.  As  every  foil  has  ufually  fome  regular  fupply 
of  moift'irc,  the  plants  that  can  live  upon  that  fupply 
exi:end  their  roots  under  the  furface  where  their  li- 
quid food  13  the  leaft  cxpofed  to  evaporation,  and 
meeting  there  with  the  conftant  nourifliment  which 
they  require,  they  remain  in  that  fituation  for  Ufe(R). 
If  their  trunks  be  fo  feeble  as  to  need  a  fiipport,  they 
creep  on  the  ground,  they  climb  the  face  of  a  neigh- 
I  curing  rock,  or  cling  to  the  body  of  fome  of  the 
ftatelier  children  of  the  forefl:.  Their  lange  for  food 
is  extremely  limited:  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fmall 
fpace  which  happens  to  be  occupied  by  their  roots  and 
1  ranches;  yet  if  any  uncommon  exertion  be  neceffiry, 
the  branchtg  will  bend,  and  the  leaves  turn  to  drink 
of  the  water  that  is  pafling  by.  If  the  roots  be  laid 
bare,  they  will  again  plunge  into  the  earth;  if  a  ftone 
or  a  ditch  be  thrown  in  the  way,  they  will  move  round 
or  will  dip  downwards,  and  fpread  into  the  foil  on  the 
other  fide:  if  there  they  arrive  at  one  that  is  unfriend- 
ly, they  will  not  enter ;  but  if  a  favourite  earth  fliould 
be  near,  though  not  in  their  direftion,  they  will  twill 
about,  advance  as  they  grow,  and  at  lafl:  meet  it.  In 
all  thefe  cafes  the  prop,  the  water,  and  foil,  mull 
be  neccffary  ;  they  mull  alfo  be  within  a  very  fmall 
dillancr,  otherwife  the  plants  cannot  perceive  them,  or 
will  fail  in  their  languid  attempts  to  approach  them. 

it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  fadl,  that  where- 
evcr  food  is  liberally  fupplied  for  a  whole  lifetime  in 
one  place,  the  creatures  which  ufe  it  have  feldom  much 
locomotive  power,  or  much  inclination  to  exercife  it  in 
.a  long  continued  and  progreffive' line.  The  curious  in- 
fe£l  is*  therefore  obferved  to  depofit  its  offspring  in 
thofe  places  where  the  profpeft  of  genial  warmth  and 
of  plenty  feem  to  preclude  the  future  nectffity  of  wan- 
dering or  refearch ;  and  when  this  offspring  is  about 
to  pafs  into  a  new  ftate,  and  the  organs  foretel  that  a 
change  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  food  will  foon  be  re- 
quired, the  appearance  either  of  wings  or  of  legs  do 
iikewife  forefhow  that  the  power  of  locomotion  is  to 
he  increafed.  Even  nobler  animals  in  their  fsetal  ftate, 
where  they  live  upon  one  fpecies  of  food,  and  where 
that  is  afforded  in  regular  plenty,  do  fpread  out  their 
roots,  adhere  to  their  foil,  and  become  as  ftationary  as 
the  plant  itfelf ;  and  even  when  that  fupply  is  with- 
drawn, and  they  are  expelled,  yet  if  the  ftate  into 
which  they  emerge  be  helplefs  and  feeble,  if  their  or- 
gans of  (iigeftion  have  a  weak  folvent  or  mafticating 
power,  particularly  adapted  to  fome  eafily  afiimilated 
food,  and  if  that  food  be  prefented  either  by  their  pa- 
rent or  nature  without  their  exertion,  their  powers  of 
locomotion  is  not  great,  nor  is  it  exercifed  in  wander- 
ing afar.     It  is  when  the  organs  of  digeftion  are 
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ffrong,  and  the  appetite  inclines  to  variety  of  aliment,  l-U 
that  they  are  difpofed  and  feel  themfelvcs  abk  to  " 
der  in  fearch  of  it  ;  and  that  then  they  may  be  ready 
to  move  at  intervals  from  place  to  place,  when  the 
enemy  comes  or  the  fpirit  prompts  them,  nature  has 
directed  them  to  folid  food,  and  has  given  them  a 
large  alimentary  canal  with  ftomachs,  with  convolu- 
tions, and  cceca,  where  they  may  lay  up  provifiona 
for  a  journey  ;  but  afraid  to  entruft  them  with  too 
much  freedom,  left  in  their  excurfions  they  might  wan- 
der from  the  places  where  fubfiftence  is  found,  there 
are  two  appetites,  hunger  and  thirft,  which  never  fail 
in  a  ftate  of  health  to  remind  them  of  their  duty. 

This  variety  of  food,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
affeded  by  climate,  are  the  caufe  of  the  many  and  fingu- 
lar  migrations  from  fpot  to  fpot^  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  from  fea  to  fea  :  they  are  the  caufe  of  a  ftate  Som 
of  torpor  in  the  hedgehog  and  the  bear,  and  they  part-  caufa 
ly  explain  the  provident  forefight  of  .the  ant  and  of||^'^j^ 
the  bee.  Animals  of  great  locomotive  power,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  themfelves  and  their  offspring,  re- 
move to  a  diftant  country  or  climate  when  they  fee 
the  figns  of  approaching  famine.  Thofe  of  lefs  loco- 
motive power,  and  who  are  incapable  of  migrating  far, 
as  if  warned  by  heaven,  lay  up  a  ftore  for  the  fcarcity 
to  come  ;  or  ftiould  their  food  be  of  that  kind  as  not 
to  be  eafily  prefcrved  for  a  feafon,  they  receive  no  fe- 
cret  warning  to  hoard  it  at  the  time  when  it"  fails, 
their  fyftem  becomes  fufceptible  of  torpor,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  deep  through  the  ftorm  of  trouble  and 
of  want.  The  fource  of  this  want  is  in  moft  inftanres 
to  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  infeft.  The 
plant  which  has  little  heat  of  its  own  depends  on  the 
fun  or  fome  other  agent  for  one  of  the  great  caufes  of 
digeftion.  When  this  agent  refufes  the  neceffary  heat, 
the  plant  muft  decline  ;  its  leaves,  its  juices,  audits 
fruits  muft  fail.  The  infeA  tribe,  which  had  no  other 
ffiod,  or  which  like  the  plant  could  not  maintain  their 
vivifying  warmth,  muft  Iikewife  fubmit  to  the  fame  fate. 
The  various  animals  which  live  on  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  their  feveral  difpofitions  and 
charafters,  retire  to  their  iforcs,  to  their  dens  of  tor- 
por, or  migrate  to  a  country  to  which  they  are  led  by 
unfecn  guides  to  ftiare  in  its  abundance.  Of  thefe  lail 
the  rail  (s)  and  the  fwallow  are  the  only  two  which 
arc  fometimea  arretted,  and  wliich,  with  the  bear,  the 
hedgehog,  and  the  toad,  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
dwellings  of  torpor  till  the  genial  feafon  of  warmth 
and  of  plenty. 

Sect.  III.  Abforptton. 

When  the  food  has  undergone  the  firft  preparation, 
which  is  called  dlgejllon,  and  the  chyle  (t)  is  formed  in 

the 


(r)  Many  of  the  fat  plants  live  chiefly  by  the  abforpcion  of  moifture  from  the  air  ;  and  many  fea-plants 
float  through  the  ocean,  and  having  plenty  of  food  wherever  they  go,  they  fend  out  no  roots  in  order  to 
fearch  for  it. 

(s)  AH  the  birds  on  the  lakes  of  Siberia  are  faid  by  Profcffor  Gmelin  to  retreat  fouthward  on  the  com- 
mencement of  froft,  except  the  rail,  v/hich  fleeps  buried  in  the  fnow.  Account  of  Siberia  quoted  by  Dr-Dar- 
\vin  in  his  The  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

(t)  The  chyle  of  different  living  bodies  has  not  yet  been  analyfed  ;  in  man  it  is  generally  awhitifh  fluid 
Kfcmbling  milk,  and  yielding  water,  oil,  fugar,  and  a  coagulable  lymph. 
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the  alimentary  canal  or  frp  vefrcls,  it  h  thence  t?.ken 
up  by  meai.6  of  abforpticn  for  the  ufe  of  the  fyftem. 
From  the  vefiels  it  pafles  into  the  whole  cellular  tifliie, 
conTipofed  cf  veficles,  and  clofcly  interwoven  with  all 
the  vafcukr  part  of  the  plant.  From  the  veficles  or  utri- 
cles of  the  cellular  tiffiie  it  enters  the  vafa  propria  and 
glands,  which  contain  and  prepare  the  fluids  and  fe- 
cretions  peculiar  to  the  fpecies. 

In  the  animal  economy  it  was  always  fuppofed  that 
the  chyle  was  abforbed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  red 
veins  fpreadingon  the  gut,  till  the  1622,  when  Afellius 
an  Italian  difcovered  the  lafteals  (u)  running  on  the 
mefentery  of  a  living  dog,  and  printed  his  account  of 
them  in  1627.  As  he  had  not  traced  their  courfe 
very  far,  he  ratnrally  thought  that  they  went  to  the 
liver,  which  was  then  imagined  to  l  e  the  organ  of  fan- 
guificatlon.  This  opinion,  with  refpeft  to  the  place 
where  thty  entered  the  veins,  continued  to  be  general 
till  >6^if  when  Pecquet  in  France  publifhed  his  ac- 
count of  the'th.oracic  du<3;(x).  With  great  candour 
this  author  acknowkdg^d, 'that  he  had  been  led  to 
make  the  difcovery  by  ohferving  a  whitifii  fluid  mixed 
with  the  flood  in  the  right  p.uncle  of  the  heart  of  a 
dog,  v;hich  kind  of  anim;.!  it  had  been  cuftomary  to 
dificft  ulive  fince  the  time  of  Afellius.  *'  This  practice 
of  opening  living  animals  furniflied  likewife  occafions 
(fays  Dr  Hunter)  of  difcovering  the  lymphatics.  This 
good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  firft,  a  young 
Swcilifh  anatomift,  and  then  to  Thomas  Bar£holine(Y) 
a  Danifh  anatomift,  who  was  the  firll  w  ho  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphaticf.  His  book  came  cut  in 
1653,  that  is,  two  years  after  that  of  Pecquet;  and 
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then  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  fecn  before  by  Abforpton. 
Dr  Highmore  and  others,  who  had  miftcken  them  for  """^ 
lafteals;  but  (adds  Di  Hunter)  none  of  the  anatomifta 
of  thofe  times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lym- 
phatics, and  none  of  the  phyfiologifts  could  give  a  fa- 
tisfadlory  account  of  tl.eir  ufe(2)  "  He  had  not  known  Uf  of  the 
that  GHffon,  who  wrote  in  1654,  has  afcribed  10  thefe hat'" 
vellels  the  office  of  carrying  the  lubricating  lymph  ^^^^"^^'^^'^ 
from  the  fevenl  ravities  back  into  the  blood;  and  ^^^^ 
thai  Frederic  Hoffman  has  cxprefTed  the  doilrine  of  ^  Medic 
their  being  abforbtnts  very  explicitly*.  Nation. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  June  1664  that  Svrzmmer'  SyfemAih.i. 
^am  difcovered  the  valves  of  thcfe  vefTels;  and  Ruyfch,  §  *•  ^*P-  3- 
who  had  feen  them,  perhaps  very  nearly  about  that^^^*^ 
time,  firfl  gave  ;  n  account  of  them  in  a  fmall  trtatife^^i^gj 
which  he  publifhed  at  the  Ha>>ue  in  1665.  covered  in 

The  belt  ir.ode  of  demonflrating  the  lymphatics  1664. 
we  probably  owe  to  the  telebrated  Nuck,  who,  as  a 
fpecimcn  of  that  complete  fyftem  of  Lymphography 
which  he  meant  to  puMifh  (a),  printed  in  1691  his 
adenography,  or  defcription  of  the  glands.    In  this  Injeded 
treatifc  he  not  only  telle  us  how  he  brought  them  into  ^^it^"  '"><"r- 
vkw,  but  in  his  plates  reprefents  many  of  them  as 
filled  with  his  new  mercurial  injections  ;  a  happy  in-  ^ 
vention,  which  perh:  ps  was  iuggefled  by  remarking 
the  extreme  fubtihty  of  mercury  when  employed  in 
the  cure  of  venereal  infeftion. 

A  method  by  which  he  inflated  thefevefTcls  led  him 
to  fuppofe  that  they  took  their  origin  from  veins  or 
arteries,  either  immediately  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  fome  follicles  (b).  The  celebrity  of  his  name 
procured  credit  to  this  miftake ;  and  notwithftanding 
4T  the 


(u)  We  learn  from  Galen,  that  the  lafleals  in  kids  had  long  before  been  feen  by  Erafiflratus,  who  called 
them  arteries. 

(  X  )  This  duft  had  been  feen  before  by  Euflachiua.    See  Eujlach.  de  Vena  fine  pari. 

(y)  The  difcoveries  of  Rudbec  and  B-irthohne  were  made  in  the  years  1651  and  1652,  about  which  time 
Jolyffe  an  Englifliman  faw  alfo  the  lymphatics. 

(z)  Drs  Hunter  and  Monro  chiim  the  merit  of  having  found  out  the  true  ufe  of  the  lymphatics.  The 
fotmer  fays  that  he  taught  it  in  his  ledtuies  fo  early  as  1746,  and  appeals  to  his  pupils  for  the  truth  of  the 
affertion.  The  latter  feems  to  have  made  the  difcovery  in  1753  ;  and  in  1755  publifhed  an  account  of  it  in  a  thelis 
De  TeJIihus  in  -variis  yinimalibus.  Before  the  printing  of  this  thefis,  Dr  Black  told  him  that  the  fame  opinions 
concerning  the  valvular  lymphatics  had  been  long  entertained  by  Dr  Hunter.  In  1756  Dr  Monro  attended 
Dr  Hunter's  ledlurcs  in  London  ;  heard  the  whole  dodtrine  of  the  lymphatii  s  very  fully  explained  ;  and  in 
1757  reprinted  his  opinion  at  Berlin  without  taking  notice  of  Dr  Hunccr's,  who  charges  him  with  plagiarifm  ; 
and  the  charge  is  retorted  by  Dr  Monro. 

(a)  Lymphographiae,  quod  offertur  fpecimen,  ubi  lefforl  non  ingratum  percepero  ad  alias  tranfiturus  turn 
paries,  non  minus  qu^m  hae,  lymphaticis  duftibus  fuperl  ientes.    Prafatio  ad  Adenographiam. 

Nuck  had  trr.ced  lymphatics  on  the  exterior  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  on  the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  on 
the  fpaces  between  the  ribs,  in  the  loins,  on  the  diaphragm,  on  the  heart,  the  fpleen,  on  the  liver,  the  gall- 
bladder, on  the  ftomach,  on  the  mefentery,  on  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  teftes,  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  hands. 
Ita  (continues  he),  ut  multiplici  experientia  ct  variis  partium  prasparationibus  eo  ufquc  pervenerim  ut  inte- 
grum Jymphaticorum  fyjlema  a  capite  ad  calcem  mihi  corapofutrim,  cujus  delineationem  libenter  tecHm  commu- 
nicaho,  ubi  partium  nonnullarum  haftenus  nondum  fatis  examinatarum,  Lymphographiara  abfolverimus.  An- 
ton. Nuck  de  Inventis  novis  Ep'iflola  Anatomica  ad  D.  D.  B  G.  Mod.  D08. 

(b)  Quidam  nervos  conftituunt  vaforum  lymphaticorum  principia  ;  ahi  glandulas  minores  ;  alii  membranas  : 
nec  deficiunt  qui  a  tendinofa  mufculorura  parte  eadem  deducunt.  Sed  miflis  aliorum  fententiis,  dicam  modo  ; 
varia  me  banc  circa  fpeculationem  molitum  fuiffe,  variis  experimentis  (irrito  licet  ordinario  conatu)  varia  ten- 
taffe,  cafuque  tandem  nonnuUa  detexiffe  quae  lucem,  hie  adtcrrc  pofTunt. 

Ante  triennium,  mundando  lleni  vitulino  intentus,  omnique  fanguine,  aquae  tepidae  ope,  jam  eloto,  copio- 
fum  in  arteriam  fpU  nicam  infudi  aerem,  et,  fpiritu  fortius  ada6to,  non  tantum  plurimas  exiguas  in  fuperficie  iie- 
nis  vidi  clevari  veficulas,  fed  ex  iifdem  veficulis  vafa  prodire  lymphatica,  flatu  ctiam  turgida  et  lienem  perrep- 
taniia  vidi,  et  quo  diutius  arteria  fuit  infiata,  co  majorem  notavi  vaforum  numcrum,  ita  ut;  hac  arte  per  in- 
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■Abforption.  the  founder  opinion  of  Gliflbn,  of  Hoffman,  and  fomc 
*  others,  the  old  notion  that  the  veins  performed  the  of- 
fice of  abforbents  came  fo  far  down  as  the  grent  names 
of  Haller  and  of  Meckel.  The  arguments,  however, 
by  which  it  was  fupported  are  fhown  now,  and  parti- 
cularly by  thofe  of  the  Hunterian  fchool,  to  have  been 
130  injeftions  that  were  not /kiliful,obferv.Htion8  that  were  not 
pifcnvered^  accurate,  and  conclufions  that  were  not  logical ;  while 
the  boafted  affertion  that  birds  and  fifties  were  without 
laAcals  and  without  lymphatics,  has  been  difproved  by 
the  fortunate  difcoveriea  of  Mr  Hewfon  and  Dr  Mon- 
ro. Excepting,  therefore,  in  the  penis  and  placenta, 
and  in  thofe  animals  whofe  veins  may  be  injefted  from 
the  gravid  uterus,  the  lymphatics  feem  to  perform  the 
•whole  bufinefs  of  abfoVption.  They  contain  a  fluid 
that  is  co^gulable  like  the  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  are 
called  valvular  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  arteries  that 
do  not  admit  the  red  glo!)ules.  They  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  the  cellular  membrane,  from  the  different  ca- 
vities, and  from  the  fuiface.  Some  authors  fay  that 
they  have  feen  them  in  the  brain  (c),  and  thefe  Maf- 
cagni  has  ventured  even  to  defcvibe  in  prints.  That 
Have  bten  fome  indeed  may  exift  in  the  brain,  has  not  been  de- 
fecii  in  the  pjg.} .  i^yt  to  believe  that  they  have  been  found,  and  to 
truft  affertions  which  are  not  countenanced  by  the  ob- 
fervatlons  of  fkiiPiJ  anatomifts,  requires  a  faith  which 
for  our  part  we  do  not  pretend  to.  Both  they  and  the 
lafteals  derive  their  name  from  the  colour  of  the  fluids 
which  they  contain.  They  both  empty  themfelves  into  the 
veins;  but  moil  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  human  fubjedt, 
and  all  the  laAcals,  firft  unite  in  the  thoracicduA,  which 
near  the  heart  leads  into  the  courfe  of  thecirculation. 

Sect.  IV.  Circulation. 

After  part  of  the  food  is  converted  into  chyle,  and 
this  chyle  abforbed  by  the  hAeals,  and  brought  into 
the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  remains  to  be  diftri- 


brain. 


butcd  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  fyflem.    On  this 
account,  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  the  ufual  and  conflant 
motion  of  the  blood  I,  of  the  veins  and  arteries  as  the 
fountains  of  human  nature,  as  the  rivers  that  water  the  Hippi 
whole  body,  and  which  if  they  be  dried  up  man  dies  §.  tes  fp 
He  fays  that  the  blood  vefTels  are  for  this  reafon  every- 
where  difperfed  through  the  whole  body  ;  that  tliey  {,'10^^ 
give  fpirits,  moifture,  and  motion  ;  that  they  all  fpringhis  ui 
from  one ;  and  that  this  one  has  no  beginning  and  no  H^ag. 
end,  for  where  there  is  a  circle  there  is  no  beginning  (  d).  '''^K"' 
In  fuch  language  was  the  prince  of  phyficians  accuf- 
tomed  to  exprefs  his  vague  ideas  of  a  circulation  ;  for  p.  j% 
fo  far  was  he  from  having  acquired  accurate  concep-  §  ^'/-j 
tions  on  this  fubjeft,  that  when  he  faw  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  he  believed  that  the  auricles  were  two  bel- 
lowfcs  to  draw  in  air,  and  to  ventilate  the  blood. 

When  after  his  time,  anatomy  came  to  be  more  ftu- 
died,  the  notions  of  the  ancients  rcfpefting  the  blood  Arter 
were  better  defined  ;  and,  however  chimerical  they  may  d'fc  'v 
feem  to  us,  they  were  partly  derived  from  diffedion 
and  experiment.  On  opening  dead  bodies,  they  found  ^1 
that  the  arteries  were  almofl  empty  (e),  and  that  very  in  dea 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  collected  in  the  bodief 
veins,  and  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart.    They  therefore  concluded  that  the  right  ven- 
tricle was  a  lort  of  laboratory  ;  that  it  attraded  the 
blood  from  the  Cavx ;  by  fome  operation  rendered  it  fit 
for  the  purpofe  of  nutrition,  and  then  returned  it  by  the 
way  that  it  came.    From  the  almofl  empty  ftate  of  the 
arteries,  they  were  led.to  fuppofe  that  thcright  ventricle 
prepared  air,  and  that  this  air  was  conveyed  by  the  ar- 
teries to  temper  the  heat  of  the  feveral  parts  to  which 
the  branches  of  the  veins  were  diflrihuted. 

To  this  lafl  notion  entertained  by  Erafiflratus,  Ga- 
len added  an  important  difcovery.    By  certain  experi-  Pro 
ments,  he  proved  that  the  arteries  contained  blood  as  ^^''^ ; 
well  as  the  veins.    But  this  difcovery  was  the  occafion  ]-,{qq{J 

of  living 
dies. 


flidum  vafis  lymphaticis  vulnus  aer  immiffuj,  membrana  linealis  fere  tota  lymphaticis  dudibus  obfeffa  fuc- 
rit  vifa. 

Ab  eo  tempore  conjicere  caepi  vaforura  lymphaticorum  principia  ab  arteriarum  furculis  emanare,  idque  aliquan- 
do  intermedia  veficula,  aliquando  deficiente  veficula,  immediate  ab  ipfa  arteria  venave.  ^denographia  curiofa,  cap.  4. 

(c)  Scd  rognve  vidcriR,  utrura  in  cerebro  etiam  vafa  occurrant  lymphatica  ?  Q^amvis  ex  recentiorlbus, 
nonnuUi  in  eorum  defcriptione  fatis  liberales,  eadem  concedant  et  facile  admittanc  ;  Verum,  quod  palTim 
obfervo,  fyflemata  in  proprio  cerebro  formant  et  vifccra  ex  fuo  placito  componunt :  ad  experimenta  enim  pro- 
vocati  nihil  egregii  prsefiare  valent.  Nunquam  hac  in  parte,  ut  ingenue  loquar,  hadenus  Scopum  attingere 
potui.  Interim  non  negandum  ccnfeo  aliquando  cerebri  lymphatica  in  una  aut  altera  parte  fuiffe  vifa  ;  et  non 
ita  pridem,  anatomicus  quidam  niihi  amicilHmus,  inter  alia  inventa,  haec  nobifcura,  communicat.  "  Vidi,  inquit, 
lymphatlcum  in  cerebro  Bovino,  quod  examine  tuo  (ut  originem  fcias  et  infertlonem)  erit  digmflimum.  Non 
longe  a  glandula  pincali,  a  qua  ramos  forte  habet,  incumbit  plexui  choroideo,  ad  infundibuli  latrra  fefe  exten-. 
dens  '*  Ante  bicnnium  dudum  lymphaticum  ex  pini  glandula  eodem  modo  ut  aliis  glandulis,  exeuntera  vidi. 
Ita  ut  quidem  certiffimum,  et  cerebrum  fuos  habere  rivulos  aquofos,  fed  nondum  diflinde,  in  lucem  protrados. 
£p'i/l.  Jnat. 

(d)  Hippocrat.  de  Venis.  **  Plato,  in  his  Timaeus,  fpeaks  of  the  heart  as  a  watch-tower  completely  forti- 
fied, as  the  knot  of  the  veins,  and  the  fountain  from  whence  the  blood  arifes,  and  brifkly  circulates  through 
all  the  membi-rs.  The  blood  he  calls  the  pafture  of  the  flefh^;  and  adds,  that  for  the  fake  of  nourifhing  the 
rcmoteft  parts,  the  gods  have  opened  the  body  into  a  number  of  rivulets  like  a  garden  well  flocked  with  plenty 
of  canals,  that  the  veins  might  by  this  means  receive  their  fupply  of  moiflure  from  the  heart  as  the  comraoa 
fource,  and  convey  it  through  all  the  fluices  of  the  body."  The  reft  of  the  paffage  cited  by  Longinus  is  as 
full  of  nonfenfe  as  it  well  can  hold  :  and  indeed  Longinus  feems  chiefly  to  have  admired  it  for  foraethiog 
which  bad  ftruck  him  as  divine  and  unparalleled  in  its  tropes,  as  making  the  head  a  citadel,  the  neck  an  ifth- 
jnus,  the  vertebras  hinges,  and  the  flefli  a  rampart.    See  Longimt  on  the  Sublimei  ^  32. 

(£)^  Erafiflratus  opened  dead  bodies  at  Alexandria. 
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Ilia-  of  fome  emharraflment.  How  was  the  blood  to  get 
from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  ?  To  folve  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  his  new  difcovery  had  involved  him,  he 
fuppofed  that  the  branches  of  the  veins  and  arteries 
anaftomofed  (f)  ;  that  when  the  blood  was  carried  to 
the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  it  was  partly  pre- 
vented by  the  valves  from  rclnrning  ;  that  therefore 
during  the  contraction  of  the  thorax  it  pafTed  through 
Galen  ftaaW  inofculacing  branches  to  the  pulmonary  vein, 
(led  and  was  thence  conveyed  along  with  the  air  to  the  left 
ventricle  to  flow  in  the  aorta  (g).  This  opinion,  fo 
agreeable  to  faA,  unfortunately  afterwards  gave  place 
to  another  that  was  the  refult  of  mere  fpeculation. — 
This  notion  was,  that  the  left  ventricle  received  air  by 
of  the  the  pulmotiary  vein,  and  that  all  its  blood  was  derived 
through  pores  in  the  feptum  of  the  heart.  ' 

The  palTage  thro'  the  feptum  teing  once  fuggefted, 
and  happening  to  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  one 
thro'  the  lungs,  it  was  generally  fuppofed  the  only  one 
for  a  number  of  centuries;  and  fupported  likewife,  as  it 
was  thought,  by  Galen's  authority,  it  was  deemed  blaf. 
phcmy  in  the  fchools  of  medicine  to  talk  of  another. 
In  1543,  however,  Vefalius  having  publifhed  hia  im- 
mortal work  upon  the  ftrudlure  of  the  human  body, 
and  given  his  reafons  in  the  fixth  book  why  he  ventu- 
ifcd  tored  to  dilTent  from  Galen,  he  particularly  ihowed  how 
^d^b  '*'  impoffible  that  the  blood  could  pafs  through  the 

L=  ^  ffptum  of  the  heart.  His  reafoning  roufed  the  at- 
37  tention  of  anatomifts ;  and  every  one  grew  eager  to  dif- 
cover  the  real  paffage  which  the  blood  mutt  take 
in  going  from  the  right  tc  the  left  ventricle.  The  dif- 
covery of  this  fell  firft  to  the  lot  of  Michael  Servede, 
a  Spanifh  phyficiar,,  who  publifhed  his  opinion,  and  re- 
irerthevived  the  old  doftrine  of  Galen,  in  1553  (h).  But  his 
'l}[^^d  °P^"'°"  fpread  at  the  time  ;  the  book  in  which 

it  made  its  appearance  contained  hcrefy,  and  was  there- 
fore deftroyed  by  public  authority.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  fame  difcovery  was  again  made  by  RcKldus 
^  Columbus,  profeflbr  of  anatomy  Hrft  at  Padua  and  af- 
^^j.^'^^terward6  at  Rome,  who  printed  his  account  of  it  ia 
Jaleii's  1559*  Many  Others  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  re- 
m  re-  fearch  were  equally  fuccefsful,  and  Andreas  Caefalpiuus 
even  fingularly  lucky.  It  appears  by  his  peripatetic 
queftions  printed  at  Venice  in  ijji*  and  reprinted  there 
with  his  medical  queftions  in  1593,  that  he  knew  not 
only  the  leflTer  circulation,  but  had  obferved  that  there 
were  times  when  the  Llood  flowed  from  the  branches  of 
the  veins  towards  their  trunks,  and  that  veins  fwelled 
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between  their  ligature  and  the  extremities,  and  not  be-  Circula, 
tweer  the  ligature  and  the  heart.    From  thefe  obf?r-^  ^l^"- 
vations,  he  necelTuily  inferred  that  the  veins  and  arte-  i^""^ 
ries  anaftomofed;  and  having  alfo  contemplated  the  The  whole 
nature  of  all  the  valves  which  were  then  known,  and  circulation 
bad  been  known  fmcc  the  days  of  Galen,  he  ventured '*[f/5'  nearly 
to  aflert  that  the  blood  could  not  return  by  the  arteries by^'^c^^j-^'jf 
to  the  left  ventricle.  One  (hould  imagine  that  from  fuch^  mus, 
conclulions  he  muft  have  difcovcred  the  true  circula- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not.    Being  a  zealous  peripatetic,  he 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  maintain  with  Ariftoilc  that 
the  blood  flowed,  like  the  tides  of  Euripus,  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  fame  ch;  nnel;  and  therefore 
fuppof  1  that  it  flowed  from  the  arteries  into  the  vein* 
in  the  time  of  ileep,  and  from  the  veins  back  into  the 
arteries  in  the  time  of  waking.    The  greater  circu- 
lation, fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  not  even  dreamed  of 
by  this  writer.    A  farther  ftep  was  yet  to  be  made  to- 
wards its  difcovery  ;  and  this  was  referved  for  another 
profeflbr  of  the  Paduan  fchool. 

In  1574,  Hieronymus  Fabricius  db  Aquapendente,Had  almnft 
while  he  was  feeking  for  2  caufe  to  explain  the  varicofe^^'"'^^'^ 
fwellings  of  fome  veins  which  had  arifen  from  fridtion "^'5"^^'*'^"' 
and  ligature,  he  to  hi3  great  joy  and  aftoniflimcnt  dif-Aquapen. 
covered  their  valves  in  one  of  his  difftcliors  :  and  hercdente- 
again  the  true  theory  of  circulation  feemed  almoft  una- 
voidable.   Yet  whoever  reads  the  fmall  ireatife  De  Ve- 
narum  OJlioUsy  firft  printed  by  Fabricius  in  1603,  will 
foon  perceive  that  he  was  as  far  from  entertaining  a  jufl; 
notion  of  the  circulation  as  his  predecefTora.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  that  he  faw,  he  ftlU  waa  of  opinion  that  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  even  in 
the  veins.    He  thought  that  the  valves  were  intended 
by  nature  only  to  chccic  and  moderate  its  force.  He 
calls  them  an  iuftance  of  admirable  wifJom,  aad  miftakes 
kis  own  aukward  conjecture  for  one  of  the  defigns  of 
infinite  intelligence.  In  another  rcfpcc^,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled  that  he  bore  no  inconfiderablc  /hare  in  promoting 
the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  (i).  By  writing  on  the 
valves,  the  formation  of  the  foetus,  and  the  chick  in 
ovo,  he  direfted  the  attention  of  his  pupil  Harvey  to 
thofe  fuhjeds  where  it  was  likely  that  the  motion  of 
the  blof «  would  frequently  occur.  T41 

Harvty  was  botn  at  Folkfton  in  Kent  in  ijyS,'^^  ^^'^  ^'^ 
completed  his  fludies  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  ^^^j^,*^!! 
went  to  Padua,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  degree  Jemonftrt- 
of  doctor,  with  unufual  marks  of  Epnrohation,  intLdbyhis 
160a.    He  examined  the  valves  with  more  accuracyP"!^^ 
4  T  2  thai^''-^- 


(f)  In  toto  eft  mutna  anaftomofis  atque  ofculornm  apertio  arteriis  fimul  cum  venis.    Dc  Ufa,  pirt  6.  cap.  10. 

(g)  It  was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  that  the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  the  pulfe  of  the  arteries  was  to  cool  the 
blood,  and  to  expel  the  fuliginous  vapour.  That  he  had  juft  ideas  of  the  Icfler  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  valves,  is  evident  from  the  puflages  cited  by  Harvey,  De  Motu  Cordis,  Exercl- 
tat,  I.  cap.  7. 

(h)  The  wort's  in  which  he  mentions  this  difcovery  are  thefe  :  "  Non  per  pa rietera  cordis,  uti  vulgo  creditor, 
fed  magno  artificio  a  dextro  cordis  ventriculo,  longo  per  pulmones  duftu  agitatur  fanguia  fuhtilis."  Being 
born  at  Villa  Nuova,  in  the  kingc^om  of  Arragon,  he  fometinies  called  himftlf  Michael  Villanovanus,  or  fimply 
Villanovanus.  In  the  title  of  all  his  books  he  takes  the  nawie  of  Reves-t  which  is  formed  from  Servede,  by 
throwing  out  the  de  and  tranfpofing  the  five  letters  that  remain.  The  l  ook  in  which  his  difcovery  was  men- 
tioned was  printed  clandcftinely,  and  incitlcd  Chrjfiianity  Rtjlvrtd.  Being  firft  imprifoned  at  Vietine  in  Dau- 
phiny,  and  afterwards  allured  to  Geneva  by  the  treachciy  of  his  coirtfpondent  and  confident  Jchn  Calvin, 
he  was,  I-y  a  fervent  of  that  reforracr's,  acctifed  of  blafphemy,  an;^  condtir.tied  to  the  flames  in  1553. 

(1)  Almoft  the  wht)le  merit  of  his  difcovery  is  due  to  lie  Paduan  fchcgl,  cf  which  Csefalpinus  as  well  ac 
Columbus  was  Once  a  profeflbr. 
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than  his  mafter  Fabricnis ;  and  explained  their  ufe  I'n  a 
treatife  which  he  pubhfhed  fome  time  a'^ter.  It  is  un- 
certain when  he  firft  conceived  his  celebrated  doArine 
of  the  circulation  ;  but  about  the  1616  he  taught  it 
in  his  leftures,  and  printed  it  in  1628.  He  was  the 
firft  author  who  fpoke  confidently  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  who,  unbiafied  by  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cients, drew  rational  conclufions  from  his  experiments 
and  obfervations.  His  books  prefent  us  with  many  in-  - 
of  Harvey  dications  of  a  great  mind,  acute  difcernment,  unwea- 
in  this  Yied.  application,  original  remark,  bold  inquiry,  and 
a  clear,  forcible,  and  manly  reafoning  (k)  ;  and  every 
one  who  conliders  the  furprife  which  his  doftrine  oc- 
cafioned  among  the  anacomifts  of  thofe  d^ys>  the 
flrong  oppofition  that  it  met  with  from  fome,  and  thofe 
numerous  and  powerful  prejudices  which  it  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  fanftion  of  time  and  of  great  names, 
mull  allow  it  was  new,  anJ  that  the  author  has  from 
its  importance  a  title  to  rank  in  the  firll  clafs  of  emi- 
nent difcoverera  ancient  or  modern. 

His  difcovery  Ihowed,  that  in  moft  animals  the 
blood  circulates  in  arteries  and  veins,  and  through  the 
medium  of  one,  two,  or  of  more  hearts  :  that  in  arteries 
ft  moves  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches  ;  and  that, 
meeting  there  with  the  branches  of  veins,  it  returns 
in  a  languid  Itream  to  the  heart;  that  the  heart  commu- 
nicates a  new  impulfe;  that  ic  drives  it  on  to  the  trunk 
of  the  arteries ;  and  that  the  arteries,  by  the  thicknefs 
of  their  coats,  exerting  a  force,  do  pulh  ic  onwr.rds 
again  into  the  veins. 

In  every  part  of  this  circulating  courfe,  there  are 
valves  fituated  where  it  is  neceffary ;  they  are  meant  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  ;  they  are  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  arteries,  and  are  found  in  different 
places  of  the  veins  where  their  feeble  adlion  requires 
to  be  aflifted. 

The  veins,  before  they  enter  the  heart,  generally  ex- 
pand into  a  thin  mufcular  fac,  which  is  called  the  au- 
ricle. It  receives  the  blood  while  the  heart  is  con- 
trailing  ;  and  when  the  heart  admits  of  dilata- 
tion, coatradls  itfelf,  and  throws  the  blood  into  the 
ventricle. 

We  have  here  called  the  ventricle  a  heart  :  though 
what  is  ufually  meant  by  the  heart  be  a  ventricle  and  au- 
ricle ;  or  fometimes  a  ventricle  and  two  auricles,  where 
the  veins  approach  in  different  dire&ions,  and,  without 
bending  to  meet  one  another,  expand  at  two  different 
places.  Two  hearts  are  fometimes  united,  fo  as  in  ap- 
pearance to  form  but  one. 
In  different  From  our  having  mentioned  more  than  one  heart, 
animals.  it  will  be  fuppofed  that  the  modes  of  circulation  are 
various.    la  fome  animals  the  heart  throws  its  blood 


to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  fyftcm  (  l)  ;  in  other  Ci 
animals  it  throws  its  blood  only  into  the  refpiratory  t'® 
organs:  from  thefe  organs  it  is  collefled  by  the  branches 
of  veins ;  and  thefe  branches,  unitin  ^  in  a  trunk,  con- 
vey it  to  an  artery,  which  renews  the  impulfe,  and  a£ls 
as  a  heart.  In  a  third  fet  of  animals,  the  blood  from 
the  r'.fpiratory  organs  is  carried  by  the  veins  to  ano- 
ther heart;  and  this  fccond  he  rt,  united  in  the  fame 
capfnle  with  the  firft,  diftributes  the  blood  by  the 
channel  of  its  arteries  to  the  feveral  parts.  In  the 
human  foetus,  and  the  foetus  of  thofe  animals  which 
have  two  hearts,  a  p^rt  of  the  bloa%  without  taking 
the  paffage  through  the  lungs,  proceeds  directly  from 
auricle  to  auricle.  In  amphibious  animals,  the  auricu- 
lar paffige  continues  open  tluring  their  life,  and  is  em- 
ployed, when  the  breathing  ceafes,  under  the  water. 
In  many  infefls,  a  number  of  hearts,  or  cxpanfions 
which  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hearts,  are  placed  at  in- 
tervals on  the  circulating  courfe  ;  and  each  renews  the 
impulfe  of  the  former,  where  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  fails.  In  the  Sepia  Loligo  the  two  feparate  parts 
of  the  gills  are  each  fupplied  by  a  heart  of  its  own  : 
the  blood  from  both  is  colle(5led  into  one ;  which,  by 
two  arteries  opening  at  two  different  parts,  fend  it  at 
once  to  the  oppofite  extremities.  In  numbers  of  ani- 
mals, the  heart,  like  the  Homach,  is  in  the  extremity 
oppofite  to  the  head. 

After  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  the  moft  in-  h^^^ 
tereftintr  ol  jed.  with  anatomifts  was  to  demonftrate  itcircula 
in  a  clear,  fatisficLory,  and  eafy  manner.  Harvey,  toisdem 
ftiow  it  with  every  advantage  that  he  could  think  of, ^^^^^^ 
was  obliged  to  open  animals  alive :  but  whether  the 
animals  were  dead  or  alive,  the  larger  branches  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  were  only  to  be  feen,  and  even  thefe 
but  in  certain  cafes,  whea  they  happened  occafionaliy 
to  be  full  of  blood.  That  admirable  method,  which  ia 
now  obferved  in  demonftrating  the  courfe  of  the  circu- 
lation, we  owe  to  the  great  anatomifts  of  Holland 
who  flourifhed  in  the  laft  century.  About  1664,  Reg- Difco' 
nier  dc  Graaf  iavented  the  fyringe,  which  is  now  ufedjof  Oe 
and,  accompanied  with  a  print,  publiftied  an  account  ^"''fj 
of  it  in  1669.  His  injeflion  was  ufually  a  thin  fluid 
of  a  blue  green  or  fome  other  colour  ;  this  ifljeclion 
traHfuded  through  the  veffels,  allowed  them  to  collapfe 
by  its  general  diffufion,  and  broke  out  through  the 
firft  opening  that  happened  in  its  way,  A  ftuid  which 
hardened  after  being  injefted,  and  which  preferved  the 
veffels  diftended,  was  a  happier  contrivance.  This  at 
firll  was  either  melted  tallow  or  wax,  of  a  colour  fuit- 
ing  the  tafte  of  the  anatomift.  So  early  as  the  year  of  sv 
1667,  the  celebrated  Swamraerdam  injedled  the  veffels  merds 
running  on  the  uterus  with  ceraceoua  matter  ;  and, 

jealous 


(k)  Dr  Hunter  fays,  that  "  none  of  his  writings  fhow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities.  It 
were  eafy  to  quote  (he  fays)  many  paffiges  which  bring  him  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  He 
lived  almoft  30  years  after  Afellius  publifhed  the  Lafteals,  yet  to  the  laft  feemed  moft  inclined  to  think  that  no 
fuc!i  veffels  exifted.  Thirty  hours  at  any  time  ftiould  have  been  fufficient  to  remove  all  hia  doubts  ;  but  this 
fu'Je4  taken  up  in  felf-defence  (continues  the  Dodtor)  grows  unpleafant."  Dr  Hunter  was  here  thinking  of 
his  own  difcovery  when  brought  in  comparifon  with  that  of  Harvey's.  When  this  comparifon  was  lefs  imme- 
diately in  view,  he  fays  that  "  Dr  Harvey,  as  appears  by  his  writings,  was  certainly  a  firft-rate  genius  for  fa- 
gacity  and  application  ;  and  his  name  is  defervedly  immortal  on  acgount  of  the  many  obfcrvationa  and  im- 
provements he  made  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology."  Dr  Hunter's  Firjl  IntroduSory  Le8ure. 

(l)  We  never  exclude  the  adion  of  the  arteries. 
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ircula-  jealous  left  another  (Kould  claim  the  merit  of  fuch  an 
tion.     iuvention,  he  trinfmitte!  preparations,  accompanied 
with  phtes,  and  with  a  full  account  of  his  method,  to 
148      the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1672.    Soon  after, 
Ruyfch,his  friend  Ruyfch  acquired  fujh  flcUl  in  the  art  of  in- 
jefting,  that  he  has  not  been  furp  iTed  by  any  fince  his 
time.    He  difcovered  veflels  in  many  parts  where  they 
were  n6t  fuppofed  to  hnve  had  an  exifteuce;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  great  Maipighi,  he  fhowcd 
that  even  many  of  the  glands  were  entirely  vafcular  ; 
and  that  wh^t  had  been  fuppofed  excretory  dufts,  de- 
riving their  origin  from  fome  follicle,  were  but  termina- 
tions of  arteries  continued :  yet  even  Ruyfch  could 
not  exhibit  in  all  cafes  the  courfe  of  the  vefTela  fo  well 
as  we  do  now.    Another  difcovery  was  yet  to  be  made 
for  demon ftrating  their  fmall  capillary  branches  run- 
ning through  a  part.  This  was  referved  for  the  very  in- 
genious Dr  Nicholls  of  London  ;  who  invented  the  me- 
thod of  corroding  the  flefhy  parts  with  a  menlfruum,and 
leaving  the  wax,  as  it  was  moulded  by  the  vefTelR,  entire. 

From  thefe  refearches,  which  evince  circulation  to 
be  a  function  fo  general  among  animals,  fome  are  dif- 
Irculation  pofed  to  think  it  takes  place  in  all  living  bodies.  But 
ot  univer-  notwithftanding  the  fafhionable  language  of  circulating 
i  in  living  fluids,  of  veins,  arteries,  and  even  of  valves  in  the  ve- 
getable ftrufture;  yet  nothing  performing  the  offic^  of 
a  heart,  and  nothing  that  feems  to  conduft  fluids  in  a 
circular  courfe,  has  been  found  in  plants.  In  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  the  chyle  is  dillributed  to  all  the 
parts  from  the  numerous  vefTels  which  convey  the  fap: 
and  thefe  veffels,  being  fitted  by  their  ftruAure  to  carry 
the  fap  either  downwards  or  upwards,  from  the  branches 
to  the  roots,  or  from  roots  to  the  branches ;  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  plants  inverted  in  the  ground  will  fend  forth 
roots  from  the  place  of  their  branches,  and  fend  forth 
branches  from  the  place  of  their  roots.  Even  a  fimilar 
diftribution  of  the  chyle  takes  place  in  fome  animals. 
In  the  human  tcenia,  in  the  fafciola  hepatica  of  fhecp, 
and  in  moft  polypes,  the  chyle,  without  a  circulating 
fyftem,  is  conveyed  direftly  to  the  different  parts  from 
the  alimtntciry  canaL  The  tafte  for  circulation  may  at 
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lafl  fubfide.  Till  the  bufinefs  of  abforptlon  from  the  in-  Circula- 
teftines  wis,  of  late,  fully  fecured  to  the  lafteals,  we  were  , 
wont  to  have  alfo  learned  di{rert:st:ons  upon  a  circular 
motion  of  the  bile.    The  jaunt  which  it  took  wis  not  \  fuppofed 
very  cleanly ;  hut  it  was  focial :  it  went  with  the  foeces  drcula  ioa 
the  inteftincs,  and  returned  with  the  blood  in  ''^^ 
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Befides  the  circulation,  another  circumftance  refpec- Opinions 
ting  the  bloorl,  which  fometiraes  hns  engaged  the  concerning 
thoughts  of  phyfiologifts,  is  the  colour  which  't  ^^s^l^j^^^^^^j. 
in  moft  animals.    The  late  Mr  Hewfon  was  of  opinion,  Uood, 
that  the  lymphatics,  with  the  fpicen(M)  and  the  thymus, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  red  globules. 
He  was  feemingly  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  from 
that  attention  to  the  lymphatics  which  made  him 
afcribe  much  to  their  power,  and  from  feeing  red  par- 
ticles in  the  ahforbents  which  rife  from  the  fplenic  and 
the  thymic  gland.  His  reafoning,  however,  though  very- 
ingenious,  is  not  conclufive.  The  celebrated  Nuck,  who 
had  often  obferved  a  reddifh  fluid  in  the  lymphatics, 
aflures  us,  without  any  hypothcfis,  that  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance was  always  preternatural ;  and  was  either  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fcarcity  of  lymph,  or  by  fome  irregular 
and  too  much  accelerated  motion  of  th:  blood  (n). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  receives  its  vermilion  Refpiratlon 
colour  in  pafling  through  the  lungs ;  that  animals  with  changes  the 
lungs  have  the  blood  redder  than  thofe  which  are  feem-  ^j^"^^ 
ingly  without  that  organ  ;  and  that  the  colour,  as  well 
as  the  heat,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  lungs.    It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
oxygenous  gas  is  abforbed  in  refpir  \tion ;  and  been 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood,  and  the  red  only,  contain  iron.  It  thence  would 
appear,  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  iron  calcined  by 
the  pure  air,  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  red  oxid. 
From  this  manner  of  conceiving  the  phenomena,  fays 
Chaptal,  we  may  perceive  why  animal  fubftances  are 
fo  advantageous  iil  afliiling  and  facilitating  the  red 
dye(o). 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  have  ftiewn  how 
much  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  blood  is  altered 

by 


(m)  Before  we  can  expe6l  to  arrive  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fpleen,  we  have  firft  to  examine  its  form, 
its  proportion,  its  fituation,  its  numbers,  and  its  different  circumflances  in  different  animals  ;  and  as  yet  thia 
has  been  done  only  in  a  few  cafes.  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  i\.cadcmy  found,  that  in  the  demoifelle  it 
was  like  the  liver,  in  the  buftard  like  the  kidney  of  a  quadruped,  in  the  chamois  round  and  flat,  in  the  lynx 
narrow  and  long,  in  fome  animals  proportionally  large,  in  others  proportionally  fmall ;  that  in  the  gazclla  it 
wns  joined  immediately  tq  the  ftomach,  without  a  vas  breve;  that  in  the  caftor,  again,  it  was  attached  to  the 
left  "fide  di  the  ftomach  by  eight  veins  and  arteries,  and  as  many  vafa  brevia ;  that  in  the  otter  it  was  faftened 
to  the  epipiploou,  in  the  Canada  flag  to  the  great  ventricle  ;  and  they  found  that  in  the  porcupine  and  fca-fox 
it  was  double.  Since  their  time  Dr  Monro  has  obferved  two  large  fpleens,  one  attached  to  the  fmall  and  the 
other  to  the  large  curvature  of  the  ftomach  of  the  fqualus  fquatina  or  angel-fi(h,  whofe  blood  contains  few- 
red  particles  ;  and  the  fame  eminent  phyfiologift  found  in  a  fturgeon  no  fewer  than  feven,  one  of  the  fize  of 
a  dried  horfe-bean,  and  the  reft  about  the  bulk  of  a  dried  garden-pea.  % 

(n)  Interim  non  dif&teor  vafa  ilia  lymphatica  lymphara  fubinde  vehere  rubicundo  colore  tinaam,  lotura? 
carnis  ad  inftar  fe  habentem.  Hoc  autem  mmquam  contingit  in  ftatu  naturali,  verum  poft  nimium  tt  irregula- 
rem  fanguinis  motum.  Vel  in  quibus  humidum  (oh  defe<aum  alimenti)  deficit,  qua  occafione  plcrique  humores 
vitiantur,  et  colore  preternaturali  tinguntur.  Quid  mirum  itaque  hifce  in  cafibus  et  lympham  rcddi  fanguineam. 
/Idenographia,  cap.  5. 

(o)  Chaptal' s  Chemlftry  on  the  Properties  of  the  Blood.  The  phyfiologifts  of  laft  century  accounted  for  the  red  cc 
lour  in  another  way.  Rubedo  fan;/uinis  (fays  Verheyen)  pro  magna  parte  proccdere  videtur  ab  alimentorum  par- 
ticulis  falinis  ac  fulphureis  feu  olcofis  exaltatis.  Cujus  non  leve  indicium  eft,  quod  lixivium  ex  cineribus  vulgart 
modo  paratum  notabiliter  rubeat,  ia  quo,  praeter  aquam,  vix  aliud  quara  fal  fit  fulphur  reperibile  eft  : — et  lac 
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by  the  mere  action  of  the  vefTels ;  and  this  difcovery 
has  enabled  us  to  conjeAure  with  more  certainty  than 
we  did  formerly,  why  in  infants  and  phlegmatic  pcrfons 
the  blood  ie  paler,  in  the  choleric  more  yellow,  and  in 
the  fanguine  of  vermilion  red.  It  explains  likewife,  in 
fome  meafure,  why  the  blood  varies  in  the  fame  indi- 
vidual, not  only  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  health,  hut 
likewife  at  the  fame  inflant;  and  why  the  blood  which 
circulates  through  the  veins  has  not  the  fame  intenfity 
of  colour,  nor  the  fame  confidence,  as  that  of  the  ar- 
teries ;  and  why  the  blood  which  flows  through  the 
organs  of  the  breaft  differs  from  that  which  pafTes  lan- 
guidly through  the  vifccra  of  the  lower  belly.  This 
power  of  the  vefTels  over  the  blood  will  bring  us  alfo 
to  the  true  caufe  why  the  vefTels  vary  in  the  denlity  of 
their  coats  and  in  thtir  diameters  ;  why  they  are  forae- 
times  convoluted  in  a  gland  ;  why  they  fometimes  de- 
pofite  their  contents  in  a  follicle  ;  why  they  arc  fome- 
times of  a  fpiral  form  ;  why  the  branches  ftrike  off  at 
various  angles  ;  why  they  are  varioufly  anaftomofed  ; 
why  they  fometimes  carry  the  blood  with  difpatch  and 
fometimes  flowly  through  a  thoufand  windings.  By 
thofe  means  their  action  is  varied,  and  the  blood  pre- 
pared in  numerous  ways  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  nutrition 
and  fecretion. 

Sect.  V.  Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Is  the  funftlon  which  affimilates  the 
food  in  the  feveral  parts,  and  which  fmifhes  the 
procefs  alteady  begun  in  the  ftomach,  in  the  lungs, 
Food  chan.and  the  vafcular  fyftems.     In  perfe6l  animals  fome 
Kcd  by  dif-  of  the  ftages  of  this  procefs  are  diftindly  mark- 
ezm  '^^^  chyle,  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  milk, 

is  the  work  of  the  alimentaiy  canal :  it  undergoes 
fome  new  changes  by  the  adtion  of  the  lafteals  and 
of  their  glands,  when  they  exift.  In  the  courfe  of 
circulation  it  pafTes  along  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 
is  mixed  with  oxygene  or  fome  other  gas|:  by  this  mix- 
ture, the  confcquent  heat,  and  the  action  of  the  vefTels, 
it  is  turned  into  blood.  The  blood,  when  examined, 
fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  three  parts  ;  an  albumi- 
nous part  or  a  ferum,  a  coagulable  lymph  (p),  and  red 
globules.  The  two  firft  are  analagous  to  the  white 
parts  of  an  egg,  by  which  the  chick  in  ovo  is  nourifh- 
ed  ;  the  globules  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  yolk, 
which  ferves  afterwards  as  food  to  the  chick  in  the  more 
advanced  period  of  lii^.  The  three  parts  contain  each 
a  variety  of  principles  which  are  originally  coinpoftd 
of  gafes :  thefe  principles,  conveyed  thrcugh  vcfi'els  of 
various  forms,  of  various  diagonals,  and  with  various 
degrees  of  motion  and  of  heat,  and  all  along  varying  as 
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they  pafs,  arrive  at  la  ft  on  the  confines  of  the  parts  Nutrltii 
which  are  wrapt  up  in  a  cellular  tifTuc  or  fome  other 
membrane.  The  tifTue  or  membrane  gives  a  new  change; 
the  parts  nourifhed  perform  the  ofHce  of  fecreting  or- 
gans ;  and  as  the  aftion  of  the  veffels  is  varied  according 
to  the  place  to  which  they  are  tendiisg  and  the  parts 
which  they  enter,  we  partly  fee  the  manner  in  which 
bone,  mufcle,  cartilage^  and  nerve,  are  ali  fecreted  from 
a  common  mafs. 

In  worms  and  polypes,  the  funftion  of  nutrition  isAfliniilai 
after  digeflion  carried  on  almofl  entirely  by  the  cellu-  by  the  a 
lar  tifTue  ;  and  in  plants  by  a  tifTue  cellular  and  veficu-  '"'^r  tiffn 
lar.    In  all  living  bodies  the  cellular  tifTue,  befides ^"'^  . 
giving  a  form  to  the  parts,  and  befides  preventing  fric-arJ "JH, 
tion  and  cohefion,  certainly  performs  fome  important  rilhed. ' 
office.    Many  have  thought  it  the  organ  of  nutrition  ; 
and  it  furely  is  one  of  the  organs  employed  in  afTifling 
to  affimilate  the  nutritious  fluid.    But  it  fhould  be  re- 
membered, that  all  the  parts  of  the  living  body  are  af. 
fimilating  organs  j  that  each  part  affimilates  for  itfelf ; 
and  that  the  ftomach,  the  refpiratory  organs,  the  vef- 
fels, and  nerves  where  they  exift,  are  afliftant  to  the 
whole  and  to  one  another. 

It  is  fmgular  how  any  fhould  have  imagined  that  Opinio' ji 
the  nerves  ate  peculiarly  tlie  organs  of  nutrition,  or  thatconcemij 
growth  fhould  be  owing  to  the  addition  of  fome  orga- "^^"tioii 
nic  and  vivifying  p:article8  pre-exifting  in  jthe  food.  ^"'^ '^^^  . 
Thefe  phyfiologifts  have  not  demonftrated  the  exiftcnccceSed. 
of  nerves  in  all  living  bodies ;  and  thefe  organic  and 
vivifying  particles  have  as  yet  been  difcovered  but  in 
their  tancy.    Dr  Monro  has  condefccnded  to  prove, 
that  the  limb  of  a  frog  can  live  and  be  nourifhed, 
and  its  wounds  heal,  without  any  nerves:  and  Mr  Hun- 
ter has  given  many  curious  inftances  of  a  living  and  nu- 
tritious power  in  the  blood. 

In  plants  and  animals,  the  affimilating  power  has 
always  certain  limits  prefcribed  to  it :  its  influence  ia 
very  generally  confined  to  the  fort  of  food  congenial 
to  the  fpecies:  and  its  ftrength  is  varied  according  ta 
circumftances  5  as  the  age,  the  habits,  and  the  ftate  of 
health.    Thofe  which  are  young  affimilate  fafter  than-.,  . 
thofe  which  are  old  ;  and  one  fpecies,  which  may  part- difyJnd' 
ly  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  will  affimilate flownefs  ol 
much  fafter  than  another.    Certain  worms  that  feed?ffi'"''atioi 
on  animal  and  vegetable  fubitances  will,  in  24  hours'"? '^'^^j^^"* 
after  tiieir  _  efcape  from  the  egg,  become  not  only^^^""" 
double  their  former  fize,  but  will  weigh,  according 
to  Redi,  from  155  to  210  times  more  than  before. 
Moft  oils  are  of  very  difficult  affimiktion  ;  and  thofe  ,g 
which  arc  efTcntial  will  often  refift  the  long  continued Effential 
and  the  varied  adion  of  the  living  organs;  will  mingleoils  diffi- 
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(quod  fulphure  abundare  probat  butyri  inflammabilitas),  fi  coquatur  cum  fale  lixiviofo,  colorem  plane  fanguine- 
urn  contiahat ;  quod  fimiliter  dccodum  ex  aqua,  fulphure  vulgari,  et  fale  tartan  ad  confeaionem  ladis  ful- 
phuris  paratum  rubefcat ;  quod  cerevifia  et  quaedam  alia  diuturniori  coaicne  ruborera  contrahentia, "  iifdera 
priacipiis  fcateant,  &c. 

Ad  intcnfiorem  fanguinis  rubedinem  multum  quoque  contribuunt  partlculse  nitrofje,  qnje  beneficio  refpira- 
tionis  ex  acre  in  fanguinis  mafTam  jugiter  tranfmittuntur;  fiquidem  color  ilie  coccineus  magifque  fplendens  quo 
paffim  faiiguis  arteriofus  a  venofo  diftinguittar,  in  pulmonibus  jugittr  alitur  ac  rcnovatur. 

Rubedinem  aotem  hoc  modo  facile  excitari  pofTe  amplius  confirmatnr  ex  eo,  quod  vitrum,  etiam  centum  li- 
brarum  capax  per  unicam  unciam  fpiritus  nitri  rarefaai,  omnino  repletum  appareat  materia  rubefcente.  Fer^ 
heyen  de  Saiiguificatiote.    Vcrheytn  jifes  the  word  fuiphur  for  any  inflammable  fubftance. 

(p)  Sense  was  the  firft  who  difcovered  this  lymph. 
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with  the  parts,  and,  undccompounded,  communicate 
their  flavour. 

An  affimilating  power  is  not  peculiar  to  living  bodies; 
it  is  obferved  in  ferments  and  contagion,and  is  fo  obvi- 
ous with  refped  to  flame  which  is  neither  living  nor  or- 
ganized, that  whole  nations  who  have  feen  it  feeding  on 
inflammable  fubftances,  hnve  been  difpofed  to  think  it 
was  animated,  to  call  it  the  principle  of  life  itfelf,  and 
to  pay  it  a  kind  of  religious  homage  as  the  proper  em- 
blem of  that  Being  by  whom  the  whole  univerfe  is  up- 
held. 

In  living  bodies  nutrition  ia  only  a  fpecles  of  fecre- 
tion. 

Sect.  VI.  Secretion 

Is  a  funAion  in  which  a  part  Is  fepai'ated  from  the 
whole,  and  generally  with  fome  change  of  its  quali- 
ties.    In  the  cafe  of  nutrition  it  was  obferved,  that  all 
parts  fccrete  for  themfelves ;  and  that  fome  few,  as  the 
lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  veflels,  and  the  nerves,  offi- 
ciate befides  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  fyftcm. 
^.j       If  all  the  ingcfta  were  to  remain  and  to  be  affimilated, 
tng  body  the  ^^ody  would  go  on  continually  increafing.^   But  11- 
iftanr  "^''"g  bodies  are  conftantly  in  a  ftatc  of  watte  and  re- 
^"      pair.    In  moft  animals  part  of  the  ingefta  ia  carried 
off  by  evacuation,  without  having  entered  the  mouths 
of  the  abforbcnts ;  part,  which  enters  the  abforbents 
and  veins,  is  thrown  otf  by  exhaling  arteries  or  the 
urinary  paflage  :  and  experiments  with  madder  prove 
that  the  lymphatics,  befides  originating  from  all  the 
cavities  and  carrying  back  the  lubricating  fluids,  do 
enter  the  fubftance  of  the  hardeft  bones,  and  convey 
particles  that  had  been  aflimilated  back  into  the  blood. 

This  office  has  not  been  generally  afcribed  to  the  ab- 
forbcnts ;  nor  has  it  been  very  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  blood  receives  the  excrementitious  matters  of 
the  fyftem,  and  that  one  intention  of  the  circulation 
was  either  to  return  them  for  reaffimilation,  or  to  dif- 
charge  them  by  exhaling  veflels  or  by  the  kidneys. 
Decayed  psrts,  however,  are  difco*^ered  in  the  feces 
evacuated  by  the  inteftines,  in  the  clouds,  the  fedi- 
ment,  and  colour  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  fmell  of 
the  peifpirablc  matter.     The  two  laft,  on  certain 
occafions,  and  for  fome  time,  have  often  fupplied  the 
place  of  one  another ;  and  all  the  three,  the  feces, 
■at  and  the  Urine,  and  perfpirablc  matter,  we  ^have  reafon  to 
ii:ter- believe  are  remarkably  dift^inguiftjed  by  two  kinds  of 
rfhei'    0^°"*  »  peculiar  to  the  whole  fpecies,  the 

other  peculiar  to  the  Individual.  By  the  perfpiral  le 
matter  which  adheres  to  the  ground,  and  of  which  the 
odour  is  diffufcd  by  moillure,  the  dog  not  only  diftio- 
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gulflies  a  man  from  any  other  animal,  but  is  able  to  Secretion, 
trace  his  matter  through  a  crowd. 

The  natural  evacuations  of  plants,  and  offome  fewg^^,,^j_ 
animals  which  feed  by  abforbents,  arc  all  by  perfpira-  tions  of 
tion  or  exhaling  veflels.    The  urine  in  quadrupeds  is  plants  by 
before  emiffion  colle<5ted  in  a  veficle,  and  thence  carried 
off  by  the  genital  organ.  Ia  birds,  and  in  a  number  of     ^  ** 
fifties,  the  ureters  empty  themfelves  into  the  reftum, 
and  their  contents  are  evacuated  along  with  the  feces.  167 

Befides  being  ufed  to  denote  the  funftion,  the  word  Seme  mat- 
fecrction  is  fometimcs  employed  for  the  matters  ^'^^^''^'^tej'^fo^m  ' 
ted.    In  this  fenfe  there  arc  various  fecretions.  Be-fg^,.gjg^f^p 
fides  the  feces,  the  urine,  and  the  fweat,  and  the  va-ufeful  pux- 
pour  from  the  lungs,  which  are  excrementitious,  there  po/es. 
are  fecretions  which  anfwer  ufeful  purpofes  in  the 
fyftem.  Of  thefc  the  moft  important  and  general  arc 
the  bile,  the  fallva,  the  gaftric  juice,  and  the  pan- 
creatic, which  affift  in  digeftion ;  the  lymph  and  the 
fat,  which  lubricate  the  parts ;  the  mucus,  which  pro- 
teAs  them  from  acrid  fubftances ;  the  nervous  fluid, 
which  forms  a  very  confpicuous  link  between  body  and 
mind  ;  the  feminal  fluid  employed  in  generation  to 
propagate  the  fpecies ;  and  the  lafteal  intended  for 
fome  while  to  fupport  the  young  after  they  emerge  from 
the  fetal  flate. 

The  faliva  is  a  fluid  that  mixes  with  the  food  In  the  The  lalivi, 
time  of  maftication.    In  man  It  is  fccretcd  from  the 
parotid,  the  fubhngual,  and  fubmaxillary  glands  (ci_); 
it  is  watery  and  fomewhat  vifcid  ;  it  is  found  to  retard 
and  moderate  fermentation:  it  has  fometimes  a  ten- 
dency  to  form  calculi  like  the  urine.    By  thefe  con-'Concre- 
cretions  It  incrufts  the  teeth  and  fometimes  obftrufts  tions  form- 
the  falivary  duds.   It  is  the  feat  of  the  rabies  canina.  ed  by  u. 

Upon  firft  examination  the  gaftric  Hquor  feems     Y\\^^°(!t  ' 
poflefs  a  folvent  power  upon  animal  and  vecfetablc  fub-jujce. 
fiances  without  any  great  preference  of  affinity.  The 
reafon  is,  it  varies  according  tothe  natureof  thcalimeot; 

it  is  fometimes  acid,  fometimes  inflpid.  BrugnateUi  has 
found  (fays  Chaptal)  in  the  gaftric  juice  of  carnivorous 
birds  and  fome  others  a  difengaged  acid,  a  refin,  and 
an  animal  fubftance,  united  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
common  fait.  The  gaftric  juice  of  ruminatini^  animals 
contains  ammoniac,  an  extra6live  animal  fubftance,  and 
common  fait.  In  our  time  the  phofphoric  acid  has 
been  found  difengaged  in  the  gaftric  juice"  of  the  gra- 
menivorous  kinds.  ^ 

"  The  bile  fecreted  by  the  liver  Is  glutinous  or  im- j^g  ^jjtg_ 
perfeflly  fluid  like  oil,  of  a  very  bitter  tafte,  a  green 
colour  inclining  to  yellow,  and  froths  by  agitation  like 
the  folution  of  foap.  Its  conftituent  principles  are  wa- 
ter, a  fpiritus  redtor,  a  coagulable  lymph,  a  refmous 
2  oil,. 


(O  Thefe  glands  are  veiy  rarely  met  with  in  birds.  It  Is  mentioned  as  a  Angular  circumftance  In  the  demol- 
fclle  of  Numidia,  that  "  in  the  lower  beak,  on  both  fides  of  the  toHgue,  under  the  inward  tunicle  of  the  mouth, 
there  were  found  two  glandulous  bodies,  from  whence  proceeded  feveral  lympheduds  which  opened  into  the 
mouth,  and  there  difcharged,  being  fqueezed,  a  white  and  vifcous  humour.  There  were  two  of  them  towatds 
the  upper  part  a  great  deal  bigger  than  the  others.  The  tongue  was  fleftiy  at  top  and  cartilaginous  under- 
neath, as  in  hens. 

"  The  tunicle  of  the  palate  was  rough,  with  a  great  number  of  little  nipples  and  of  hard  and  membranous 
points.  It  likewlfe  included  a  glandulous  body,  which  fliot  forth  two  great  duAufes  openiiig  Into  the  mouth. 
There  was  difcovered  a  great  quantity  of  other  little  glands  at  the  fides  of  the  larynx,  which  had  alfo  fome 
lympheduds."    Anat»  Defcrlpt,  of  the  Dcmo'if.  of  Num.  by  the  French  Jcademy. 
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oil,  and  foda.  The  rcfinous  part  differs  from  vege- 
table rtfins ;  becaufe  thefe  do  not  form  a  foap  with 
fixed  alkalis  ;  becaufe  they  are  more  acrid  and  in- 
flammable :  and  becaufe  the  animal  refm  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  40  degrees,  and  acquires  a  fluidity 
fimilar  to  that  of  fat.  From  fst  it  differs  in  rot  be- 
ing foluble  in  cold  alcohol,  in  which  refpedt  it  ap- 
proaches to  fpermaceti,  which  alcohol  cannot  diffolve 
without  heat. 

Bile,  like  other  foaps,  removes  fpots  of  oil  from 
thefe  fiibftances  to  which  they  are  adherent;  when  its 
paffages  are  obftrufted  the  motion  of  the  intefliines  be- 
comes languid.  It  is  neither  alkaline  nor  highly  pu- 
trefcent.  In  putrefrftion  it  yields  fomething  of  a 
muflcy  colour  ;  the  foffil  alkali  precipitates  from  it  a 
green  fediment;  and  with  diflilled  vinegar  it  produces 
a  mixture  neither  acrid  nor  fweet.  Like  faliva  and 
urine,  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  concretions  which  are 
called  biliary  calculi  or  gall-Jlones.  They  are  fometimes 
found  of  an  irregular  texture,  of  a  brown,  bhck,  yel- 
lowifti,  or  greenifli  colour.  They  fcmetimcs  confift  of 
tranfparent  chryflalline  laminae,  like  mica  or  talc,  and 
are  fometimes  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. They  are  always  inflammable,  of  a  more  folid 
confidence  than  the  generality  of  animal  oils,  and  re- 
fem!>Ie  fpermaceti  both  in  their  folidity  and  chryftalli- 
zation  ;  they  are  foluble  in  ardent  fpirit  when  affilted 
by  a  moderate  heat:  the  warm  folution,  when  filtered, 
depofites  hy  cooling  a  number  of  laminated  white  bril- 
liant ctyftals,  fuohas  Poulletier  dc  la  Salle  found  in  the 
bile,  and  which  have  been  compared  to  the  fait  of  ben- 
zoin,the  concrete  acid  of  borax, snd  to  fpermaceti.  Ma- 
ny of  their  characters  indicate  that  they  are  a  fubftancc 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  laft  mentioned.  Fourcioy 
found  that  the  fubftancc  of  which  thefe  cryllals  are 
compofed  exifts  not  only  in  the  cryilallized  gall-ftones 
or  hilt' ;  he  oJjferved  it  to  a  very  confiderable  degree 
in  a  human  liver  which  had  been  expofed  to  the  air  for 
feveral  years,  and  had  loll  its  volatile  parts  by  putre- 
faftion.  He  detedled  it  alfo  in  a  faponaccous  form 
ir  bodies  which  had  been  many  years  buried  under 
ground  ;  and  lately  Dr  Peaifon  of  London  has  artifi- 
cially converted  the  mufcular  fibre  into  a  fubltance  of 
a  fimilar  kind, highly  inflammable,  and  refembling  fper- 
maceti (r). 

The  pancreatic  juice  refemMes  the  faliva,  and  was 
examined  in  the  \  Jk  century,  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
by  De  Graaf  and  Swammerdam.  It  has  often  been 
obferved  forming  ftony  concretions  (s). 

The  lymph  confifis  chiefly  of  waier,  but,  like  the 
ferous  part  of  the  blood,  contains  a  fubflance  which  is 
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coagulable  by  heat,  ])y  acids,  and  by  fpirit  of  wine.  Secretii 
It  is  found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  in  the  pericardium,  on  the  furface  of  the 
pleura,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  burfae  mucofie,  and 
in  the  joints  under  the  name  of  fynoviay  where  it  has 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  vifcidity  and  of  the  lu- 
bricating quality.  Sometimes,  when  it  flagnates  in  the 
flieathesof  the  tendons  and  burfae  mucofae,it  acquires  a 
thicknefs  and  forms  indolent  tranfparent  tumors,  which 
becomeat  laft  gelatinous.  Iti8fecretedchi.fly  by  arteries. 

Animal  fat  is  a  fubftancc  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  tbofe  Tat. 
oils  which  are  called  fat  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its 
colour  is  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  and  its  tafte 
infipid.  Its  confiftence  is  various  indifferent  animals  In 
cetaceous  animals  and  fifhes  it  is  nearly  fliJid  :  in  car- 
nivorous animals  more  fluid  than  in  the  furgivorous  : 
in  birds,  finer,  fweeter,  and  more  unfluous,  and  gene-  177 


rally  lefs  folid,  than  it\  quadrupeds.    In  the  fam.e  ani- kinds 

-  -  --  -     -  -  -  -  -  different 

animals. 


malit  is  more  folid  near  the  kidneys  and  under  tV.e  Hcin 


than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moveable  vifcera.  As  the  ani- 
mal grows  old  it  becomes  yellower  a«d  more  folid  ;  and 
in  moft  animals  is  more  copious  in  winter  thsn  in  funi- 
mer.  In  man  and  fome  other  animals,  it  is  collected 
in  particular  follicles  of  the  cellular  membrane,  accu- 
mulated in  great  quantities  in  the  groin,  in  the  axilla, 
in  the  epipiploon  around  the  kidneys  and  around  the 
blood-veffels  :  it  is  likewife  fecreted  on  the  furface  of 
the  flcin  which  it  protefts  from  acrid  fubflancea,  and 
where  it  fometimes  concretes,  often  from  a  want  of 
cleanlinefs,  in  the  form  of  fmall  worms.  In  cetaceous  where 
animals  and  fifhes  it  is  generally  difpofed  in  certain  re^  found  in 
fervoirs,  fuch  as  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  the  ver- 
tebrae  ;  in  fome  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  liver;  jn^"'"^^' 
fcrpents,  infefts,  and  worms,  to  the  vifcera  of  the  low- 
er belly,  where  it  is  difpofed  in  fmall  lumpf,  and  only 
a  fmall  quantity  found  on  the  mufcles  and  under  the 
fl<in  :  in  frogs  it  is  collected  in  certain  bags  which  di- 
verge, as  it  were,  from  a  common  trunk,  and  feem  like 
appendages  to  the  ovaria  and  teftes.  In  many  places 
it  feems  to  be  fecreted  by  organic  pores,  and  under 
the  furface  of  the  fliin  by  glands.  It  is  accumulated  AnaWo 
from  a  diminution  of  perfpiration,  from  the  nature  of  to  the  bi 
the  aliments,  from  morbid  affe£lion,  and  from  idiofyn- 
crafy.  It  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  fixed  oil  of 
plants;  and  Lorry  has  found  a  ftriking  anak)gy  be-- 
tween  it  and  the  bile  *.  *  See 

It  is  a  bad  condudor  of  heat,  and  preferves  the'^''".?'^ 
warmth  of  thofe  regions  where  it  is  fituated.  1' is 
more  adhefive  and  lefs  apt  to  evaporate  than  water, 
and  is  therefore  a  better  lubricating  fluid.  When  re- 
abforbed,  it  counteradls  the  faline  impregnation  if  too 
I  copious ; 


(r)  The  means  which  he  ufes  is  digeftion  in  water  ;  and  the  procefs  fuppofes  a  previoug  acquaintance  with 
what  is  common  and  what  peculiar  to  the  fibre  and  the  fat.  He  maintains  that  the  fibre  is  entirely  compofed 
of  carbonc,  oxygene,  hydrogene,  nnd  azote.  In  a  high  temperature  thefe  are  decompofed,  or  at  leaft  feparated, 
without  producing  fat.  But  when  the  fibre  is  kept  in  water  in  a  lov/  temperature,  the  carbone  unites  with  the 
hydtotrene  of  the  water,  and  forms  a  fat  refembling  fpermaceti,  and  highly  inflammable.  Part  of  the  oxygene, 
too,  uniting  with  azote,  forms  the  nitric  acid  ;  and  part  of  the  azote  uniting  with  the  hydrogene  conftitutes 
ammonia  ;  fo  that  three  fubflances  are  thus  formed. 

(s)  De  Graaf  was  of  opinion,  that  calculi  might  be  formed  in  all  glands.    He  had  fecn  them  above  twenty 
f  imes  in  the  pineal  gland,  that  was  long  thought  the  refidence  of  the  foul : — He  f  lys,  too,  th^t  they  occur  more 
requently  in  the  pineal  gland  of  Frenchmen  than  of  Dutchmen  ;  and  very  pleafantly  afligns  this  reafon,  that 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  a  Frenchman  requires  moie  ballaft  than  that  of  a  Hollander.  De  Succo  Pancreatico,  cap.  7. 
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copious  ;  and  its  nntfltive  power  is  as  three  to  one 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  mufcular  fibre.  Thefe 
properties  may  partly  ferve  to  explain  its  ufea  around 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  blood-vefTels  in  thofe  parts 
which  require  warmth,  and  in  thofe  which  are  any- 
wife  expofed  to  motion.  They  will  likewife  account 
for  its  being  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  fummer(T); 
and  for  its  being  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mar- 
mot, the  dormoufe,  in  the  bear,  and  thofe  animals  in 
general  which  are  conftrained  to  a  long  abftinence.  It 
forms  fometimea  fteatnmatous  tumours,  and  contains 
the  febacic  acid,  which  a£^a  readily  on  lead,  copper, 
and  iron. 

The  vegetable  fat  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  fruit ; 
and  is  known  by  the  names  of  fat  otl<,  ftveet  oil,  and  oil 
by  exprejjion.  It  freezes  in  different  degrees  of  heat, 
and  varies  arcording  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  by 
which  it  is  afforded. 

The  mucus  is  more  vifcid  than  the  lymph,  and  is 
not  coagulable  by  fire  or  alcohol.  It  is  mild,  not  dif- 
pofed  to  corruption,  nor  foluble  in  water.  This  fe- 
cretion  is  performed  by  glands.  Thefe  glands,  in  the 
pvilmonary  phthifis,  fecrete  often  a  mucus  that  refembles 
p\i3,  and  occafion*  a  fufpicion  of  ulcers  where  there 
are  none.  Mucus  is  found  in  the  nofc,  through  the 
whole  length  of  th*  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  in  the  afpera  arteria,  in  the  bronchia,  in 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  Jnoft  of  all  in  the 
ncrctions urethra.  It  forms  hard  ftany  concretions  fometimes  in 
the  lungs. 

18^  The  feminal  fluid  has  been  feldom  the  fubjeft  of 

»e  femk.  chemical  jnalyfis.  Il  is  heavier  than  water,  fohible  in 
fluid,  urine,  deliquefces  in  air  and  with  heat,  it  hardens 
with  the  fixed  alkali,  and  is  not  coaijulable  by  alcohol. 
It  contains  a  number  of  animalculse  ;  and  in  the  fyftem 
in  which  it  is  fecretcd>1[t  affefts  the  paflions,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  voice,  the  tafte  of  the  mufcles,  the  fe- 
cretlon  of  fat,  and  the  growth  of  the  hair.  In  many 
fiihesthis  fluid  i«  contained  in  a  fort  of  bags.  In  moft 
animals  it  is  fecreted  by  glands,  which  are  called  teftesy 
and  is  accumulated  in  the  vafa  deferentia,  or  where 
they  exift  in  the  feminnl  veficles.  Of  thefe  veficles 
Swammerdam  obferted  long  ago,  that  in  the  fcorpion 
they  were  probably  "  adapted  by  nature  to  fecrete  a 
feminal  matter  different  from  that  fupplicd  by  the  tef- 
ticles ;  they  are  largely  (he  fays)  fupplitd  with  glandules 
to  anfwer  that  purpofe,  and  confift  of  a  confiderably 
thick  and  fpongy  fubftance."  Mr  Hunter  fince  has 
endeavoured  to  (how  that  they  lecrete  a  particular 
fluid  iti  all  animals. 

So  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  nervous  fluid, 
us  fluid,  that  fome  have  doubted  of  its  exiftence.  The  difco- 
very,  however,  of  Galvani,  and  the  numerous  experi- 
ments that  have  fince  been  making  on  animal  eleffri- 
city,  leave  us  not  without  all  hope  that  fomething  yet 
may  be  known  of  its  properties  that  will  greatly  illu- 
ftrate  feveral  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy. 
The  lafteal  fecretion  is  generally  confined  to  one 
^ milky  fgjj^  ^jj^  jg  peculiar  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  though 
;  fomething  fimilar  may  perhaps  be  fecreted  in  the  crops 

of  pigeons. 
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It  would  be  impofTible  here  to  enumerate  or  to  tell  Secretion, 
the  ufes  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  fccretions  in  living  ^ 
bodies.    We  cannot  enumerate  all  that  we  know  wifh-£^^^j,  fp^.. 
out  running  into  tedious  detail.    The  effential  oils,  cies  has  . 
the  camphor,  the  gums,  the  balfams,  the  refins,  and«ii'iar 
many  others,  are  various  fecretions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    Each  fpecies  of  plant  and  animal  has  ge- 
nerally fome  peculiar  fecretion  ;  and  this  fecretion  in 
the  individual  has  often  ferae  diftinguifhing  quality* 
difcoverable  by  tafte,  by  cnlour,  or  by  fmell.  Thef* 
different  fecretions  have  likewife  each  their  particubr 
ufes.    We  know  the  intention  of  the  oily  juice  with 
which  the  bird  drcffes  its  feathers,  of  the  glutinous 
fl'jid  of  the  fifh,  of  the  vifcid  mucilage  of  the  fnad  ; 
we  fee  the  purpofe  for  which  the  viper  fometimes  em- 
ploys  its  virulent  humour,  and  for  which  the  fcuttle- 
fifh  ejefts  its  ink  :  but  yet  we  know  onty  in  part.  1B8 

The  difference  among  the  various  fecretions  of  the  Caule  of 
fame  fyftem  feem  principally  owing  to  a  difference  of 
ftimulauts,  and  to  fome  difference  in  the  aAion,  the f^^^ gtfgjjj^ 
form  and  the  irritable  power  of  the  fecretory  orgin. 
Paffions  of  the  mind  very  often  affe6t  the  fecretions  ; 
and  it  frcqUfntly  happens  that  paflion  and  medicine 
affecSk  one  fecretory  organ  and  not  another.    It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  and 
the  fmallefi  fibre  is  an  organ  of  this  kind  :  we  fay, it  ia 
probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  like  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  all  the  different  organs  of  fenfe,  are  each  af- 
fefted  in  fome  meafure  by  peculiar  flimulants  ;  as  the 
ftomach  by  hunger,  the  fauces  by  thirft,  and  the  gcni-  f 
tal  organs  by  venereal  orgafmus.  igj 

Fermentative  mixture,  and  fome  original  impregna-'^*'  -wh^t 
tion  of  the  organs,  havt  alfo  been  brought  to  explain  ^htmicll'' 
the  feveral  phenomena  of  fecretion.  We  Conclude  with  analyfii. 
obferving,  that  however  much  the  various  fluids  of 
living  bodies  may  differ  in  appearance,  chemical  ana- 
lyfis  has  generally  reduced  them  to  a  water,  a  gluten^ 
a  faline  impregnation,  and  an  oil. 
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All  living  bodies  are  furnifhed  with  one,  two,  orfntegiima- 
with  more  integumenti;,  which  are  prepared  by  fecre-*'°"- 
tory  organs,  and  which  arc  a  defence  againft  thofe 
injuries  to  which  their  fituation  is  commonly  expo-  ^ 
fed.     Of  thefe  integuments,  fome  prevent  the  dif-  some  inte- 
fipation  of  the  fluids,  fome  again  refifl  acrid  and  cor-guments 
rofive  fubftances,  fome  are  indigeflible  in  the  ftomach,  mdi^eftible 
and  fome  arc  feemingly  incorruptible  in  the  earth.  By  ^^^^ 
thefe  properties  they  preferve  feeds  and  the  ova  of  in-  refirt  cor- 
feAd  for  a  number  of  years,  waiting  the  change  ofruptionin 
foil  or  of  feafon.    They  proteft  both  from  the  aftion  th«  e"th. 
of  weak  membranous  ftoraachs,  and  make  thofe  ani- 
mals who  choofe  to  fwallow  them  contribute  likewife 
to  their  propagation.  The  gelatinous  fubftance  ejefted 
by  birds,  and  called  the  tremella-nojloc  or  Jiarfall, 
wc  have  lately  found,  by  numerous  experiments,  to  be 
a  fubftance  of  this  kind.    It  is  nothing  elfe  than  the 
ovidufts  of  frogs,  which,  as  the  embryo  in  form  of  aft 
egg  moves  along  their  winding  canal,  are  intended  by 
nature  to  fecrete  that  tranfparent  and  vifcid  glaire 
4  U  '  which 


(t)  The  efficient  caufc  may  be  dxminifhed  by  pcrfpiration. 
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lijtei»«ma  which  conftitutes  the  albuminous  part  of  the  ovum, 
and  feeds  and  proteils  the  embryo  in  water  (0). 

Some  integuments  are  chiefly  ufeful  by  their  ftrenc;'th 
ft.  meinte-  and  hardnef^.  The  flitlls  of  the  beetle  are  an  excellent 
^uments  defence  for  the  membranous  wings  which  the  creat'irs 
fnice  b*^^"  1*8  feen  to  pack  up  in  folds  when  it  inclines  to  creep 
into  the  earth.  The  (hcW  of  the  fnaii  Ibdgeo  the  in- 
teftir>es  (x)  when  the  animal  comes  forth  to  fearch  for 
j*t8  food,  and  it  furnhhe's  a  fafe  retreat  for  the  body 
when  any  danger  i^j  threatened  from  without.  Some 
animalf),  confined  to  their  fhclls,  can  open  and  clofe 
them  by  a  mufcnlar  power  ;  and  fome  fhells,  like  the 
fcales  obferved  on  fifhes  and  infects,  are  dilpofed  into 
plates,  to  as  to  be  no  hinderance  to  motion.  Several 
infefts  which  fpend  a  part  of  their  time  in  the  water 
always  compofe  a  fhell  for  themfelves  where  it  is  need- 
ful. The  ufual  materials  are  fand,  flraws,  or  mu-^l, 
which  they  cement  by  a  vifcid  fecretion.  The  fnells 
of  moft  infeite  are  corneous.  Swammerdam  found 
that  cretaceous  (hells  are  compofed  of  laytrs  of  indu- 
rated membranes,  and  that  they  are  fomt  times  covered- 
with  a  cuticle. 

^^.^  -  Some  integuments  are  covered  with  festhers,  fome 

or  feathers' ^''^  hair  or  a  thick  down.  Befides  many  other  ob- 
'vious  ufes  of  thefe  coverings,  they  ferve  in  general  to 
repel  infe<St8  ;  and  being  bad  condudtors  of  heat,  main-^ 
tain  a  genial  and  neceflary  warmth. 

When  the  integuments  are  covered  with  prickles* 
they  repel  attacks  by  the  ftrength  of  their  points,  or 
by  the  venom  which  they  infufe,  as  the  flings  of 
1(^5"      nettka  and  the  downs  of  fome  infeifts  and  plants. 
By  a  vifcid     When  they  are  nio.iftened  wit|^  a  vifcid.  fecretion, 
ftcretion;   t^ey  preferve  ihe  neeeffary  foftnefs  of  the  parts,  pre- 
vent evaporation,  rtrfift  acrimony,  enable  planta  to  de- 
ftroy  their  ericmie*,  and  afliil  the  fn,4il  in  ;perfortuing 
its  motions.  .  f 

196  Both  plants  and  animals,  but  particularly  the  former, 

their cf.gyg  offgn  protefted  by  an  odorous  effluvia  from  their 
"  '**  integuments.  This  effluvia  is  the  finer  pait  of  their 
volatile  oil,  always  inflammable,  and  fo  fubtile,  that 
the  c  ontinual  ettiiflion  of  it  from  wood  or  flowers  does 
not  fenfibly  dlminifh  their  weight.  To  this  fragrance 
it  is  owing,  that  the  deadly  nightfhade,  the  henbane, 
hounds-tongue,  and  many  others,  are  fcen  on  almoft 
every  high  road  untouched  by  animals.  The  manci- 
nelle-tree  of  the  Weft  Indiefl  emits  fo  very  dangerous 
vapours,  that  the  natives  poifon  their  arrows  with  its. 
juices,  and  thofe  have  died  who  have  ventured  to  fleep 
under  its  fhade.  The  lobelia  longiflora  of  America 
produces  a  fufFocating  oppreffion  in  the  breaft  of  th«fe 
who  refpire  in  its  vicinity.  The  return  of  a  periodical 
diforder  has  been  attributed  to  the  exhalation  of  the: 
rhus  toxicodendron.  Every  one  knows,  fays  Cbaptal, 
the  efFefts  of  rauflc  and  oriental  faffron  on  certain  per-: 
fons.  Ingenhoufz  mentions  a  young  lady  whofe  death 
■was  occafioned  by  the  imell  of  lilfes ;  and  Triller  rc- 
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ports  nn  jnftanee  of  another  who  died  in"eonrcqy.ene»  Iflt«(ntfm 

of  the  fmell  of  violets.    The  feleclion  c\f  gralTes  by  ^'^i- 

different  aninrials  fecms  to  be  owing  to  th<?  manner  in 

which  the  volatile  aroma  affects  -their  ftnfes.    But  of 

all  the  vegetable  exhalations  known,  thofe  emitted  by 

the  bohun-upas,  or  poifon-tree  of  Java,  are  the  moil 

remarkable.    For  many  miles  round  no  animal  can 

breathe  the  air,  no  plant  dares  to  peep  from  the  foil, 

the  fifhcsdie  in  the  poifoned  ilream,  and  the  birds  that 

venture  athwart  the  atmofphere  with  defpairing  fhritks 

fink  down  lifclefs.  Such  often  is  the  ufe  ofthe  fragrant 

oils  in  the  vegetable  economy.    The  (hrubs  and  trees 

that  are  covered  with  thorns  are  in  general  a  grateful 

food  to  animals.    They  generoufly  avow  their  manner 

of  attack,  and  fcorn  the  dark  affaffination  by  poifons.  ^ 

The  various  colours  of  the  ir.tet^uments,  as  well  as  B)' thei? 
the  aroma,  is  a  fpecies  of  defence.  *' Caterpillars  whichcolour^ 
feed  on  leaves  (fays  Darwin)  nre  generally  green  ;  and 
earth-worms  the  colour  of  the  earch  which  they  inha- 
bit. Butterflies  whiLh  frequent  flowers  are  coloured 
like  them.  Small  birds  which  frequent  hedges  have 
greenifli  backs  like  the  leaves,  and  light-coloured  bel- 
lies like  the  flcy,  and  are  hence  lefs  vifible  to  the  hawk 
who  paffes  under  them  or  over  them.  Thofe  b'irda- 
which  are  much  among'i  flowers,  as  the  goldfinch,  are 
ftrrniflied  with  vivid  colours.  The  lark,  partridge, 
hare,  are  the  colour  of  dry  vegetayes  or  earth  on 
which  they  reft  ;  and  frogs  vary  their  colour  with  the 
qaud  of  the  ftreanvs  which  they  frequent  (v),  and  thofe 
which  live  on  trees  are  green.  Fiih  which  are  gene- 
rally fufpended  in  the  wat(Sr,  and  fwallows  which  are 
generally  fufpended  in  the  air,  have  their  back's  the 
colour  of  the  dii't;!nt  ground,  and  their  bellies  of  the 
flcy."  Thefphinx-convolvuli,or  unicorn-moth, refembles 
in  colour  the  fltnver  on  which  it  reHs  ;  and  among 
plants,  the  neftary  and  petals  of  the  fiphrys,  and  of 
tome  kinds  cf  the  delphinium,  refemble  both  m  form 
and  colour  the  infedls  which  plunder  them,  and  thus 
fouietiraes  efcape  from  their  enemies  by  having  the 
appearance  of  being  pre-occupied.  From  colour  being  ^ 
thus  employed  as  a  defence,  many  animals  vary  their ^.j^l^uj^g'^f 
colours  with  the  feafons  and  circumftances ;  and  thofe  colour, 
which  are  of  different  colours  in  fummer  according  to 
the  places  which  they  iohabit,  do  all  in  winter  afTume 
in  common  the  colour  of  the  fnow. 

But  »  change  of  colour  is  not  the  only  change  of 
the  integuments.    As  the  ©utmoft  are  often  infenfible 
to  ftimulants,  and  for  obvious  reafons  pofTcfs  little  of  ,59 
the  vital  principle,  in'all  cafes  where  they  cannot  be  en- Are  chai 
larged  to  admit  an  additional  increafc  of  growth,  orS'^'^  ihein. 
whefe  they  are  not  furnifhed  with  necefTary  organs  to^^^^'^"'* 
repair  thofe  injuries  which  they  may  fuffer  from  difeafe 
or  accident,  the  body  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
power  to  throw  them  off,  and  to  produce  others  in 
their  f^ead  (z).  For  this  reafon  we  fee  the  tree  cafting 
aacuaily  its  exterior  bark,  the  lobfter  bis  flieU,  the 

bird 


(u)  We  have  often  inflated  the  ovida6fc&  of  frogs,  and-dried  them.;  and  afterwards  putting  fmall  pieces  of 
them  into  water.,  have  feea  them  fwoln  in  a  few  hours  to  a  large  fize,  and  forming  the  tremella-noftoc  op 
ilarfall. 

(x)  This  fnail  is  found  in  our  gardens,  and  carries  Its  fhell,  including  the  inteftines,  upon  its  back. 
(V)  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  many  fifhes  that  live  in  l^kes. 

(z)  Several  fmall  animals  in  changing  their  integunieBts  chaage  likevjrife  the  intejrlor  coat  of  the  alimentary. 
«anal}  which  they  void  with  the  faeces.  4 


ds  eat 
ficia. 
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s¥tlty.  feiyd  hi«  featlsm,  the  quadruped  hie  hair,  and  fome- 
times  his  horna,  the  ferpent  his  ikln,  an:l  man  himfclf 
renewinsr  the  fcaies  of  the  epidermis.  Thefe  changes 
ul«ally  tike  place  once  a-ycar,  twice  frequently  with  re- 
fpe<?l  to  ferpent3,  and  oftener  in  toads,  who  have  been 
obferved  to  uevour  the  fktn  which  they  throw  off.  All 
the  integuments  of  ova  and  feeds,  being  whdly  the  pro- 
duftion  of  parental  organs,  neither  are  nor  can  be  re- 
paired, 

f  Sect.  VIIT.  IrrUahllifyt 

90T  Is  that  property  of  the  living  fibre  by  which  it 

Itability.  aAs  in  conftquence  of  Himuhints.  Being  one  of  the 
great  caiifts  of  motion  in  living  bodies,  no  property 
has  exciced  more  wonder,  been  the  caufe  of  more  er- 
ror, or  exhibits  fuch  a  number  of  llriking  phenomena 
to  the  ferifes.  Thefe  effects,  however,  have  r.rifen  ra- 
ther froia  the  nature  of  the  ftimulants  thy^n  from  any 
thing  myfterious  in  irritability.  Many  of  the  ftimulants 
pheno-^,y  which  this  property  in  bodies  is  difplayed  are  often 
J^^l?^"* iavifible,  unknown,  or  untl.ought  of ;  snd  men  being 
\e  led  tr>'''°"f'-''0U6  that  a  njimher  of  their  motions  proceed  from 
Inpecor.a  Itimulant,  that  is,  under  the  diredion  of  a  mental 
Ions.  power,  they  readily  conclude  from  a  fort  of  analogy, 
L  thiit  every  motion  in  plant  and  infe^i  that  feems  to  an- 

I  fwer  a  ufeful  purpofe,  and  is  caufe  t  by  fome  iuTifible 
f  ftimulant,  is  the  confequence  of  mind  directing  from 

within.  They  further  fuppofe  that  irritability  is  in  all 
cafes  the  confequence  of  nerves,  which  are  thof?  or- 
;  gans  which  nature  has  employed  in  the  animal  king- 

dom to  convey  ftimuli  between  body  and  minJ.  Thefe 
fineu.'ar  conclufions  have  led  to  others  that  are  lefs  ad- 
ir.iffiMe  even  than  themfelves.  It  has  been  imrgined 
that  creature!  the  moll  ftupid  pofTefs  within  them  a 
principle  of  mind  that  is  incapable  of  further  iraprcvi- 
ment,  but  which  notwithftanding  is  in  many  refpefts 
fuperior  to  reafon,  and  a  furer  guide  in  whatever -re- 
lates to  felf-prefervation  or  that  of  the  fpecles  :  it  en- 
ables  the  animal  to  predift  without  forefi^ht,  and  to' 

aft  rationally  without  intelliirence.    This  wondrous 
c  coll.-  .  •  *^  , 

Qotis.     principle  has  been  called  inftinft  :  and  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  fome  of  the  Angular  phenomena  of  vegetables, 
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a  ihare  ©f  it  has  gr»cioufly  hffin  alio  wed  to  plants ;  Irritability, 
which  having  become  favourites  of  Ute,  have  been  alfo  ~Y"~~^ 
prefented  with  the  privilege  of  fenf*tion,  permitted  to 
fall  in  love,  and  to  marry,  and  on  fome  occafions  to 
cxerclfe  the  faculty  of  volition. 

At  thefe  conceflions  the  metaphyficwn  will  natural- 
ly fraile.    He  knows  how  many  irapofe  on  themfelvea 
by  the  mere  found  of  their  own  words,  as  if  by  calling 
the  fnow  bLck  they  were  to  dilcover  a  new  property; 
which  curious  difcovery  would  turn  out  at  lall  to  he 
only  a  grofs  ignorance  of  language,  and  the  foolifh 
mifappUcation  of  a  fyllable.'   He  who  has  ftuiied  the 
philofophy  of  mind,  and  been  accuftomed  to  view  ob- 
jeds  through  another  medium  than  the  magjc  colour- 
iui^s  of  paffion  and  of  fancy,  readily  perceives  a  fome-  , 
thing  of  abfurdity  in  afctibing  fuch  wifdom  to  plants 
and  infeds.   With  refped  to  animals,  thefe  gentlemen 
do  not  recoiled  that  voluntary  adions  are  of  two  204 
kinds,  as  they  proceed  from  defign  or  propenfity  ; 
in  performing  one  df  thefe  kinds  the  mind  itfelf  hai  an 
objed  in  view,  and  is  properly  the  fource  whence  they  from  defign 
originate  ;  but  that  ia  the  other  the  mind  is  merely  aandpropen- 
fecondary  agent,  is  flding  under  the  influence  of  fti-  ^"V- 
mulants,  is  "often  not  aware  of  the  confequences,  or 
although  aware  is  oftei4  fo  infatuated  as  not  to  regard' 
them,  however  fatal.     It  is  generally  well  known 
to  the  naturaliil,  that  not  a  few  of  thefe  propanfities  a- wh«fse 
rife  irom  the  form  and  ftrudure  of  the  body,  from  propenlitics 
the  manner  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  affeded  by  anfe. 
colours,   the  olfadory  by  fmell^   the  gu'iatory  by 
ta(tes,  and  the  auditory  by  founds  ;  from  the  different- 
ways  in  which  the  fayces  are  affeded  by  third,  the  fto- 
mach  by  hunger,  and  the  genital  parts  by  venereal  or- 
gafmus.  , 

Befi  ^es  thefe  and  other  propenfitiea  which  ope-  Th,ey  a<fl  a» 
rate  as  flimulants  in  the  fyftera  itfelf,  the  naturelift  has  ftimulants 
found  that  light,  heat,  and  moifture,  in  ^^"O"^ [J^g^jj^f^^j^n, 
grees,  from  abfolute  darknefs,  col  Inefs,  and  drynefs,  j^^j.^^,^ 
ad  as  ftimulants  upon  living  boc^es:  he  has  experienced 
that  eledricity  is  a  general  agent,  that  feveral  plants 
emitfliifhes(A),  and  that  fome  animals  even  give  fhocks 


refemblino;  the  eledric. 


He  has  made  it  probable  that 
4  U  2  it. 


(a)  "  In  Sweden  (fays  the  author  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants)  a  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  obferved 
on  certain  flowers  by  M.  Haggeren,  lediirer  on  natural  philofophy.  One  evening  he  perceived  a  faint  flafh  of 
light  dart  from  a  marigold  :  furprifed  at  fuch  an  uncommon  appearance,  he  refolved  to  examine  it  with' at- 
tention ;  and  to  be  affured  that  it  was  no  deception  of  the  eye,  be  placed  a  man  near  him  with  ordeis  to  make 
a  fignal  at  the  moment  when  he  obferved  the  light.  They  both  faw  it  conltantly  r.t  the  fame  moment  ;  the 
light  was  mofl  briUiant  on  marigolds  of  an  orange  or  flame  (^olour,  but  fcnrcely  vifible  on  pale  ones ;  the  flafh 
was  frequently  feen  on  the  fame  flower  two  or  three  times  in  quick  fucceifion,  but  more  commonly  at  intervals 
of  feveral  minutes ;  and  wh«n  feveral  flowers  in  thfe  fame  place  emitted  their  light  together,  it  could  be  ob- 
ferved at  a  confiderable  diflance.  This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  at  fun- 
fet,  and  for  half  an  hour  after  when  the  atmofphere  was  clear,  but  after  a  riiny  day  or  when  th€  etmofpherc 
was  loaded  with  vapours  nothing  of  it  was  feen.  Thfe  following  flowers  emitted  flafhes  more  or  lefs  vivid  in 
thfs  order :  The  marigold,  garden  naflurtion,  orange  lily,  African  marigold  ;  fometimea  it  was  alfo  obferved 
on  the  fun-flowers ;  but  bright,  yellow,  or  flame  colour,  feemed  in  general  neceflary  for  the  produdion  of 
this  light,  for  it  was  never  feen  on  the  flowers  of  any  other  colour.  The  flowers  were  carefully  examined 
with  a  microfcope  without  any  infeds  or  phtfphoric  worms  being  found.  M.  Haggeren,  after  having  ob 
fetved  the  flafti  from  the  orangc-liJy,  the  anthers  of  which  are  a  confiderable  fpace  difk«nt  from  the  petals, 
found  that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals  only  ;  whence  he  coocludet,  that  this  feledric  light  is  caufei 
by  the  pollen  which,  in  flying  off,  i«  fcattered  upon  the  fetals  (Obferv.  Phyjique  par  M  Ro%ier,  vol.  xxxiii, 
p.  I  n.)" — Addition  to  the  note  oa  7!ro/>(fo/am,  the  Lows  of  the  Plants.  The  author  of  thi«  beautiful  poem' 
fuppofes,  thtt  the  time  of  th€  twagbtia  foBaetiteea  extended  by  different  bodie*  emitting  the  light  which  they 
kad  abforbed  during  the  day. 
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It  produces  all  the  wonders  of  cryftallization;  and  that 
the  caufe  of  chemical  affinity,  and  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena difplayed  by  the  magnet,  if  not  fimply  a  modifi- 
cation, 18  at  leaft  akin  to  it.  In  the  male  parts  of 
plant  and  animal,  he  has  feen  both  the  fluid  and  the 
pollen  that  give  the  ftimulus  in  generation,  and  are 
accompanied  with  fo  cxtraorditiary  changes  in  the  fyf- 
tem.  He  has  found  that  much  of  the  vegetable  ceo 
nomy,  and  that  even  tlie  funAion  of  generation  itfelf, 
as  the  devclopement  of  the  fecundating  powder,  and 
its  application  to  the  female  organ,  is  partly  carried  on 
by  wind,  heat,  and  other  fucb  agents.  He  has  reafon 
to  conjefture  that  many  general  agents  in  nature  are 
yet  unknown.  By  the  help  of  chemiftry,  he  has  found 
out  lately  a  confidera!  le  number  which  are  called  gafes, 
which  are  of  the  very  higheft  importance  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy,  and  which,  like  the 
aromas  of  plants,  or  the  caufes  of  contagion,  produce 
their  effefts  without  being  vifible.  It  is  only,  too,  of 
a  late  date  that  the  celebrated  profeffor  Galvani  of  Bo- 
logna l-.as  excited  fo  much  curiofity  through  Europe, 
by  the  difcovery  of  a  certain  ftimulus  that  relkles  in 
the  nerves,  that  paffes  along  eledric  conduftors,  and 
which  by  a  certain  application  of  metals  occafions  a 
vivid  flalh  in  the  eye,  convulfes  the  body  of  a  living 
frog,  and  roufes  the  detached  limbs  into  adion.  The 
change  of  colour  in  the  integuments  according  to  dif- 
ferent feafons  and  circuraftances,  though  it  anfwer  a 
rational  and  ufeful  purpyfe,  proceeds  from  a  caufe  that 
does  not  fecm  to  be  very  well  known.  Even  many 
agents  which  are  not  invifible,  nor  yet  unknown,  exert 
their  influence  in  a  fecrct  manner,  fo  as  not  to  be  obvi- 
ous to  the  fcnfes.  It  is  generally  known  that  many 
Angular  movements  of  plants  are  owing  to  heat,  many 
to  light,  and  feveral  to  moifture.  The  barley-corn  is 
often  obferved  to  creep  on  the  ground  by  means  of  its 
awn,  which  dilates  and  contraAs  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  moifture.  The  wild  oat,  employed  as 
an  hygrometer,  moves  through  the  barn, travels  through 
the  fields,  nor  ceafes  to  be  changing  its  fituation  till 
its  beard  fall  off,  or  till  it  meet  with  a  foil  where  it 
conveniently  may  ftrike  root.  Upon  a  fimilar  princi- 
ple of  motion,  the  ingenious  Edgeworth  conftruded 
y.n  automaton  which  moved  through  a  room  which  it 
inhabited.  It  is  eafily  conceived  how  thefe  fingular 
efFoAs,  ariiing  from  caufes  that  are  unknovyn,  invifi- 
ble, or  unthought  of,  fhould  give  birth  to  the  notions 
of  witchcraft  and  of  inftinA,  and  imprefs  the  fancy 
with  an  idea  of  fomething  refembling  fenfatlon  and  vo- 
lition in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thefe  agents,  whe- 
ther invifible,  unknown,  or  unthought  of,  direfted 
by  regular  and  uniform  laws  under  the  great  Aa- 
thor  of  nature,  produce  cfFefts  that  indicate  pre- 
fcienqe,  wifdom,  and  defign,  and  caufmg  a  tran- 
iient  or  permanent  propenfity  in  the  mental  part, 
frequently  controul  by  refiiilcfs  fway  ithe  finite  minda 


in  a  living  bo- Irntrfiili 
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that  rcfide  in  matter.    Thefe  minds,  in  a  1 

dy,  have  generally  been   found  accompanied  with 

fome  fyftem  of  nerves ;  and  thefe  nerves  happening 

with  equal  facility  and  promptnefs   to  convey  fti- 

muli  from  the  mind  to  the  body  and  the  body  to 

the  mind,  the  prcit  difficulty  has  been  to  determine 

with  refpeft  to  others  when  the  aftion  proceeds  folely 

from  defign,  folely  from  propenfity,  or  from  defign 

and  propenfity  together.   The  uniform  condudl  of  the 

brute  creation  would  feem  to  imply  that  their  mind  has  o 
1-1C-         •  y      ^  n  r       LSiutes  ac 

little  or  inventive  power  ;  that  it  generally  acts  rrora chiefly fr. 

the  impulfe  of  propenfity;  and  that  its  manners  are  va-propcnlit 
ried,  not  in  confequence  of  a  change  of  fentiments, 
but  from  the  indudion  of  new  habits,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  new  ftimulanta. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  all  aniraals  the  vigour 
of  mind  has  fome  relation  to  the  quantity  of  brain,  and  Vigour  ( 
to  the  perfc<S^ion  ot  its  organization;  .?Rd  that  the  mind  de 
acutenefs  of  the  different  fenfes  is  generally  proportion- 
cd  to  the  quantity  of  nerve  beftowed  on  their  organs  (b),  'jj^  J^^' 
Man  has  a  greater  proportion  of  brain  than  any  other  nefs  of  tf 
animal  ;  but  many  an  animal  has  a  much  greater  pro-fenfesom 
portion  of  nerve  bellowed  on  different  organs  of  fenfe.^''"'^"'''^ 
Many  animals  have  therefore  acutcr  fenfes  tha«i  man  ' 
but  man  has  a  greater  vigour  of  mind  than  any  other" 
animal  on  this  globe. 

The  brain  of  quadrupeds  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
of  man,  but  proportionally  finaller,  and  not  perhaps jj^^j 
fo  well  organiZ2d.  Willis  has  obferved,  that  amongof  quadr 
animals  the  ftnifture  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  variablepeds 
than  that  of  the  cerebellum  ;  that  the  former  general- 
ly furnifhes  nerves  to  the  voluntary  mufcles,  and  the 
Utter  with  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  involuntary. 
He  has  likewife  remarked,  that  the  round  prominences 
commonly  called  the  nates  and  teftes  are  large  in  the 
quadrupeds,  which  arc  aflive  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  nieafure  able  to  procure  their  own  fubfiftence  at 
birth;  that  the  tuber  annulare  is  large  in  the  quadru- 
peds that  are  diflinguilhed  for  theif  fagacity  ;  that 
wherever  the  tuber  annulare  is  fmall,  the  prominences 
are  large,  and  wherever  it  is  large  the  prominences- 
are  fmall.  From  thefe  obfervations  he  has  con- 
cluded that  the  tuber  annulare  is  the  feat  of  genius, 
and  the  round  prominences  the  feat  of  what  has  been 
called  inftinft  (c). 

The  brain  of  birds  is  feemingly  the  reverfe  of  the  hu- 
man  brain  ;  the  cortical  fubflance  is  the  interior, and  the 
ventricles  are  fituated  in  the  white  part  on  the  outfide. 
In  the  brain  of  the  bird  there  are  no  circuojvolutionat 
like  the  intefiines,  no  fornix,  corpus  callofum,  nor  cor- 
pora ftriata. 

Tht  brain  of  fifhes  is  in  miny  rcfpefts  fimilar  in  itarp^e  iM-ai 
flnifture  to  the  brain  of  birds.    It  is  very  fmall  inoffilhes, 
proportion  to  their  body,  and  is  gcneraUy  fur  rounded, 
with  an  oily  matter.    In  one  genus  of  fifhes,  the  ga- 
du8,  Dr  Monro  found  fpheroidal  bodies  between  the 

dura^ 
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^  (b.)  The  acutenefo  of  the  fenfes  depends  upon  the  readintfs  with  which  their  organs  are  afFefted  by  ftimuli.. 
This  readinefa  depends  on  irritability.  It  is  not  ^eceffarily  coanedlcd  with  mind,  norftiould  it  ever  be  con- 
ibunded  with  perception,  which  in  claffical  language  fignifies  a  property  of  the  mental  principle. 

(g)  Few  perhaps  who  have  differed  different  animals,  and  who,  befides  a  number  ef  ftrudures,  have  fe«n.a 
variety  of  tubercles  and  lobes  cxifting  in  the  brain,  will  be  rafh  in  afcribing  to  any  one  of  them  one  particular 
cffice.   The  piaeal  glaod  was  for  f^me  time  thought  the  feat  of  tU  foul.   Xt  was  iiftcrwards  fouad  io  be  of. 
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.  dura  and  pia  mater^  and  coverinfr  the  greater  part  of 
the  nerves  like  a  coat  of  mail.  The  two  fenfes,  feeing 
and  hearing,  in  many  fifhes  are  often  acute.  By  laying 
one  ear  on  the  water,  and  ftnking  the  furface  at  fome 
diftance,  this  element  is  found  to  be  a  better  conduc- 
tor of  found  than  even  the  air. 

,  The  reptile  tribes  have  very  little  brain,  and  like  the 
fifhes  have  no  ganglions  upon  their  nerves.  - 

Moft  infefts  have  no  brain  at  all,  but  a  nervous  cord 
that  is  full  of  ganglions,  that  runs  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  is  denominated  the  fpinal  marrow. 
This  knotty  cprd,  however,  is  not  marrow  ;  the  iffeft 
has  nothing  refembling  a  fpine  ;  and  the  fituation  of 
the  cord  in  the  animal  is  often  not  alon?  the  bsck  but 
the  breart.  In  the  filk-worm,  and  moft.  other  infeas. 
this  corvl  is  in  contadl  with  the  alimentary  canal ;  and 
the  firft  ganglion,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  brain, 
though  not  in  the  head,  divides,  in  order  to  give  a  paf- 
fagc  to  the  ilomach,  and  again  unites  in  a  fecond 

.  ga'ivc^lion.  Swammerdam  found  in  a  fpecies  of  fnail  a 
btain  with  iwo  lobes,  in  contatt  with  the  ftontiach, 
moveable  by  mufcles,  and  without  a  fixed  place  in  the 
bedy. 

The  polypes  exhibit  no  appearance  of  bram  or  of 
nerve,  as  in  other  animals.  Their  fldn,  however,  >s 
obferved  to  be  full  of  a  number  of  fmall  granulary 
l)odies,  which  are  connefted  by  a  glareous  matter  that 
referabl*8  a  thread.  Like  rows  of  bead-ltrings,  they 
extend  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  along  the 
;irms.  TrcmMey  learned  from  a  number  of  experiments 
that  they  received  their  colour  from  the  food,,  and 
therefore  fuppoftd  them  to  be  veficles  or  glands.  If  not 
like  the  tuberous  nerves  of  the  infefts,  they  at  leaft  are 
not  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  nerves  ot  tlie 


gadus  that  are  covered  with  a  number  of  fphcroidal  Irritability, 
bodies  like  a  coat  of  mail.  .  ^^'^ 

Some  things  would  infinuate  that  a  nervous  fyftem  Serves  ad 
does  not  feem  to  be  neceffarily  connedted  with  mind,  under  othof 
The  ftimuli  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  adlion  by  agent*  ke- 
othcr  caufea  bcfides  mind.  Even  many  nerves  are  not^^^*^^*** 
fubjefted  to  the  influence  of  mind;  and  the  mind  often 
by  its  own  inattention  may  lofe  the  power  which  it  ori- 
ginally pofftffed  over  nerves.  Many  perfons  can  move 
the  mulcles  of  the  ear,  and  others  may  have  loft  that 
power  through  negledt.  After  Fontana  had  obferved 
that  the  heart  was  a  voluntaiy  mufcle  in  a  wheel  polype, 
he  learned  to  retard  and  accelerate  the  motions  of  his 
own  at  pleafure.  If  fome  nerves,  from  a  lort  of  pre- 
fcription,  thus  ceafe  to  be  obedient  to  the  power  of 
mind,  others  by  frequent  fervice  and  habit  become  fo 
obedient  as  to  convey  their  ftimuli  to  the  mufcles  al- 
moft  without  the  confcioufnefs  of  mind.  The  motioBS 
excited  by  the  ftimuli  of  nerves  are  in  many  cafes  ex- 
ceedingly rapid.  Thefe  may  be  feen  in  the  wings  of 
moft  infeds,  but  are  moft  noticed  in  dancers,  tumblerj^ 
and  apes,  and  all  thofe  animals  that  are  exhibited  for 
feats  of  agility.  _      ^  ^19 

The  motions  which  we  fee  excited  In  the  body  by  The  great 
the  ftimuli  ot  nerves  have  often  been  fo  vigorous  and  influence 
prompt,  as  co  have  torn  the  mufcle  from  the  bone,  and  the  nervea, 
to  have  broken  the  bone  itfelf.    They  often  affedl  the 
organs  of  fecretion,  have  often  unhinged  the  fabric  of 
the  fyftem,  occafioned  death,  and  accounted  for  the 
miracles  that  have  been  afcribed  to  the  power  of  fancy. 
The  prompt  motions  of  what  have  l  een  named  fenfuive 
plants  feem  owing  to  a  different  fpecies  of  ftimulants 
afting  on. extremely  irritable  fibres  (d). 

In  the  animal  kingdom  all  mufcles  in  the  time  o£ 

adioa 


ten  fiUe with  fto:iy  concretions  ;  and  the  celebrated  Nuck,  inftead  of  affigning  to  it  any  prerogative,  cob*- 
sented  himCelf  with  writing  its  epitaph. 

VIATOR 
Gradum.  Sifte. 
Omnique  Conatu.  CONARIUM. 
Refpice.  Sepoltum. 
Partem.  Tui.  Corporis.  Primam. 
Ut.  Glim.  Volebant. 
Animae.  Sedem. 
GLANDUiAM.  PINEALEM. 
Hoc.  Secub.  Natara.  Et.  Extindlam, 
Cuju8.  Majeftatem.  Splendorenique. 
Eama.  Eirmarat. 
Opinio.  Conferv^rat. 
Tamdiu.  Vixit. 
Donee.  Divinx.  Particulas.  Aura. 
Avolavcrat.  Tota. 
Lymphaque.  Limpida. 
Locum.  Suppleret. 
Abi  Sine.  Glande.  Viator. 
jLymphamque.  Ut.  Aliis.  Conario.  Concede. 
Ne  tuam  Pofteri 
Mirentur  Ignorantiam. 

fo)  In  many  inftances  the  prompt  motionB  of  animals  feem  more  owing  to  the  irriteblKty  of  their  fibres  than- 
to  what  has  been  called  the  fcnfibility  of  their  nerves.  The  poet  was  mlftakcn  when  he  fuppofed  that  the 
mangled  infed  would  feel  as  feiriibly  as  a  mangled  giant.  When  the  gad-fly  fixes  fairly  on  the  hand,  you  may. 
cut  off  its  wings,  its  legs,  its  antenna,  and  a  part  of  the  lowcr  divifioa  of  its  body,  Without  difturbwg.  its 
giaiification,.  ov  appaiently  occafioaiog  "to  it  ttuch  Uoubk. 
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■lirrit»biKty.  a<aiofl  ar«  obfcrved  to  difcharpe  a  quantity  of  tlieir 
""^20  blood  ;  and  thofe  mufcles  which  arc  naturally  white  are 
What  mnf-^^*^  moft  irritable.  In  all  living  bodies,  the  irritable 
cle>;  are  power  will  ceafe  to  obey  the  aftion  of  a  ftimulaiit  if 
mott  ifiica.either  long  or  violently  applied.  After  exercife,  thcre- 
221  irritable  fibre  requires  reft,  after  heat  cold, 

Effedts  (  f  a*^"''  waking  fleep,  before  it  again  becomes  fubmiffive 
ilimulus     to  the  aftion  of  the  ftimulant  that  overwhelmed  it. 
when  long  This  is  the  reafon  that  in  plants  and  aniraals  there  are 
:«:ominued.  certain  exertions  and  funftions  of  the  fyftem  that  can 
Only  be  continued  at  intervals  and  fcafons.    The  na- 
tural ftimuli  of  involuntary  mufcles  continue  to  aft, 
and  the  mufcles  continue  to  obey  throUf;h  life. 
'Ortrans  of       The  organs  of  fenfe  were  formed  to  mark  the  difFe- 
SnfedVo    ""^^  °^  ftitr,i:bnts;  yet  living  bodies  are  afFefted  by 
igivediftind^'^^'  ^'^^0"^  havingr  eyes,  by  founds  without  leaving 
tinjprtiiii  ns^^^^*      odorous  effluvia  without  having  fmell,  and  by 
fapid  bodies  without  having  tafte.    It  is  eafily  con- 
ceived how  thefe  objects,  by  their  inherent  propertica 
or  motion,  may  produce  a  confufed  fort  of  excitement 
in  every  highly  irrita'  le  fibre.  But  the  organs  of  fenfe 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  accurate  and  diftind  im- 
preflions  from  each  of  thefe  objcfts  ;  and  thefe  diffe- 
rent  imprcffions  fecm  not  to  arife  from  any  difference 
OiiFeient    in  the  kind  of  nerves  by  which  they  are  received.  All 
jSed'd;f        difference  that  has  been  obferved  arifes  from  the 
ferently  by  ft''"<^"''e  of  the  organ  itfeif,  and  from  the  manner  in 
the  fame     which  the  nerve  is  diftribnted  throu'^h  it.   Other  parts 
ilimulus.    of  the  animal  body,  as  the  ftomach,  the  fauces,  and 
genital  organs,  are  thus  affefled  by  particular  ftimu- 
lants ;  and  many  animals,  and  even  vegetahlcs,  may  be 
affefted  in  various  manners,  and  by  various  ftimulants, 
•of  which  neither  our  feelings  nor  our  ferifes  can  give 
444       intimation  of  any  thing  analogous. 

imimals  have  many  eyes  without  any  motion,  and  fome 
,  animals  have  few  cyea  with  varieties  of  motion.  'I'he 

entrance  to  the  ear  in  fome  animals  is  from  the  mouth, 
as  happens  in  the  frog  ;  and  the  hones  of  the  car  are 
without  the  cranium,  as  in  fome  fiflies.  The  fenfe  of 
fmelllpg  is  found  in  the  nofc  :  this  fenfe  is  aftoniftiing 
in  dogs;  and  even  fheep,  in  diftinguilhing  their  lambs, 
truft  to  it  mare  than  to  feeing  or  hearing.  The  fenfe 
oftafte  is  far  from  being  general ;  and  the  feafe  of  touch 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  refide  peculiarly  in  any  one  organ. 

Sect.  IX.  Motion. 

Wouoii.  Irritabilitv  is  one  of  the  great  fources  of  motion 
in  all  living  bodies;  and  this  power  is  brought  into  ac- 
ai6       tion  immediately  by  nerves  or  fome  other  ftimufants. 

Lncomo-  £tocomotion  here  is  principally  confidered  ;  for  altho' 
the  kinds  of  internal  motion  employed  in  fecietion  and, 
the  other  fundlioiis  re  as  remarkable,  in  the  eye  of  the 
philofopher  they  have  not  fo  generally  attiaded  the 
attention.  Moft  animals  are  capable  by  nature  of 
changing  the  place  which  their  body  occupies  ;  for 
this  reafon  the  irritable  fibres  being  formed  into  Inm- 
dlcs,  which  are  called  mu/cUs,  are  in  moft  animals  attach- 
ed to  bones,  cartilages,  or  hard  intjeguments,  which 
they  move  a?  levers  :  thefe  levers,  with  their  mufcles 
attached,  are  in  moft  cafes  formed  into  wings,  fine,  and 
legs  of  various  Jkinds,  and  are  employed  in  performing 
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the  motions  of  flying,  fwimminpT,  waiMnp',  kapjo^,  wad  Mot| 
creeping.  6b  very  necefPiry,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  - 
of  the  ancients,  was  one  or  other  of  thefe  inftruu^ents 
to  progrefftye  motion,  that  the  movement  of  the  fer  by  fina 
pent  was  often  afcriLed  to  a  preternatural  caufe,  was  win^r,^ 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  tncefus  deorum,  and  procured 
to  the  animal  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  honourable 
ranks  among  the  emblematic  kinds  of  divinities.  Even 
Mofes  himfelS  who  was  unwillin,j  to  allow  it  the  cha-  Dy  the 
rafter  of  an  agathodasmon  or  good  genius,  was  yet  fo  t:c  ipri 
puzzled  at  its  being  able  to  move  without  feec,  that°^''^'2b 
he  pronoun  es  it  a  tool  of  the  devil;  and  fays  that  it 
wa^  deprive';  of  its  feet  by  a  curfe  from  heaven  for  fc 
diicing  mankind  into  idoUitry.  Notwithllanding,  how-  229 
ever,  the  furprife  that  has  been  occafioned  by  its  fin- 
gular  movement,  the  motion  of  fnails,  though  not  fof^^eda 
rapid,  is  in  many  refpefts  as  extraordinary  :  they 
adhere  by  a  certain  vifcid  fecretion,  on  dry  ground 
this  fecrttio/i  forms  a  pavement  over  which  they  irlide; 
and  they  pn  ceed  by  the  aftion  of  mufcles  without 
bon,-,  cartilage,  or  fliell,  to  which  thefe  mufcles  cae  be 
attached. 

No  animal  walks  without  legs  or  flies  w'ihout 
wings  (e  );  but  there  are  many  that  fwim  without 
fins,  and  that  leap  and  creep  without  any  legs.  ThepTr?dsn 
rapidity  of  movement  is  not  proportioned  to  the  num-onthen 
ber  of  inftrumrriits  that  are  employed:  if  the  fpout- ^ 
fiHi  be  ohfervcd  to  move  flowly  with  one  leg,  the  fea-  em"^^'^'' 
urchin  moves  ftill  flower  with  many  thoufands ;  the  DiffarJr 
oyftcr  moves  1 7  fqiiirting  out  water  ;  the  fcallop  by  vvays  of 
the  jerk  of  its  fhell,  awd  when  in  the  water  it  rifcs  to 
the  furfacc  and  faiL-^  before  the  wind. 

Many  animals  are  formed  by  nature  to  fly,  walk,,  o^^' 
leap,  and  fwim  :  the  fate  of  thefe  is  rather  uncornmon  «/ {'"o"^' 
whofe  mufcles  or  feet  are  by  nature  attached  to  their  tion  cixa 
integumetits  ;  the  lobfler  is  obliged  to  throw  oft' its  g^«^- 
fliell,  and  the  caterpillar  all  its  feet  with  the  ficin,  and 
in  that  fituation  to  remain  ftationary  till  it  receive  new 
inf.ruments  of  motion. 

Whoever  ha;;  read  the  celebrated  work  De  Moiu  Ma¥>* 
Jnimalium,  needs  not  to  be  told  that,  befides  the  or-  things  n 
gang  which  are  here  mentioned,  the  form,  the  ftruc- '^'^'''^''y  • 
tiire,  and  even  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body,  as  de-^^'''^'" 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  bones  and  mufcles,  or  33'^""^''''°* 
varied  by  air,  veficles,  and  bubbles,  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  circumftances,  ar?  neceffary  to  explain  the  dil- 
ferent  phenomena  of  locomotion.  • 

As  to  vegetable-motions,  they  evidently  depend  on  ModlL 
external  agents  :  The  motion  of  the  wild  oat  has  beenv*gctab] 
mentioned  ;  the  wings  of  feeds  only  fit  them  to  be 
carried  by  the  wind,  their  fpedfic  gravity  to  float  in  ' 
the  water,  and  their  legs  or  tentacnla  to  adhere  to  bo- 
dies that  are  in  motion  ;  the  fingular  motions  which 
have  been  afcribed  to  fleeping,  to  waking,  to  fenfa- 
tion,  and  Volition,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  feem  on- 
ly the  confequence  of  light,  heat,  moifture,  and  fuch 
ftimuhnts,  afting  invifibly  cr  with  fccret  influence  ; 
the  open-ing  and  doling  of  the  meteoric  flowers  are  al- 
ways correfpondent  to  the  ftates  of  the  stmofphere  ; 
and  the  ©pcning  and  clofiog  of  the  equinoftial  and 
tropic  flowers,  to  the  ligh)^  the  .length,  or  ftiortnefs  of 
the  day. 

The 


(e)  The  fitis  of  tbe  flying  filh  enable  it  rather  to  fpting  than  fly. 
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The  prinfip^l  Ifitentions  qf  locomo;*jn  are  to  ^ct 
food,  to  fhun  danger,  to  promote  inteicourfe,  and  dif- 
perfs  the  fpecies. 

Sect.  X.  IlaLlt. 

Habjt  here  deviates  a  lictle  from  its  ufual  menning. 
We  ertiploy  it  to  fignify  chnt  principle  in  living  ho- 
diea  by  wliich  they  accommodate  thtmfclves  to  cir- 
}  cumdanceF,  affume  as  it  were  a  different  nature,  and 
g6  in  many  refpefls  undergo  a  fpecies  of  transformation. 
ffr(?t:s  So  very  much  do  fome  individuals  of  the  vegctuble 
egeta-  tribe  accommodate  themftlves  to  different  litudtions»  to 
foil,  to  clim;rte,  and  the  ftate  of  cultivation,  that  thofc 
naturalifts  who  have  no-t  been  accuftomed  to  nice  and 
accurate  difcrimip.ations,  have  frequently  tniftaken  the 
variations  of  the  fame  plant  forfo  many  fpecies.  Thefe 
variations  may  be  daily  feen  by  examining  the  plant 
B8  it  grows  on  the  mountains,  in  the  valleys,  in  the  gar- 
den, or  in  the  fields  ;  or  by  bringing  it  from  a  rude  un- 
cultivated, ftatc,  when  it  fometimes  lays  afide  its  fo  - 
rriidable  prickles,  and  changes  the  colour  and  ft rufture 
of  its  flowers. 

In  the  plant  and  animal,  the  delicacy  and  vigour  of 
c'on     the  conllitution  arc  oftener  the  effeds  of  habit  and 
"g^.'^^"'<^'rcumftance  than  original  conformation,    We  have 
mentioned  already  the  varying  colour  of  the  intejjii- 
I         ments,  and  the  purpofe  whirh  it  ferves  in  changing 
with  the  feafons.    We  may  here  add,  that  animals  co- 
vered with  a  down  or  hair  have  it  thick  or  thin,  long 
or  fhort,  according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  cli- 
mate. 

Thofe  changes  produced  on  their  body  are  accom- 
panied with  others  which  are  the  caufes  of  new  tafl*f, 
of  new  propeniities,  and  rkcw  manners.  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  the  oftrich  inclines  to  fit  on  her  egp^a 
day  and  night  like  any  other  bird  ;  but  in  Senegal, 
•where  the  heat  is  great,  fiie  is  fomchow  difpofed  to 
leave  them  to  the  fun  during  the  day.  In  thofe  coun- 
tries  where  provifiona  can  be  foiind  during  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  year,  the  bee  gradually  lofes  the  propenfity 
of  laying  up  ftores  for  the  feafon  of  winter;  and  in 
**  thofe  countries  infefted  with  monkeys,  innny  birds 
(fays  an  amufing  and  icftruftive  writer)  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bufhes  and  the  clefts  of  trees, 
fufpend  theiV  nefts  upon' Gender  iwii^s,  and  by  this  in- 
genious device  elude  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies." 
Man,  from  imitation,  is  expofed  to  a  great  number  of 
habits  peculiar  to  himfelf;  and  phvfical  i  aufcs  have  in- 
genioufly  been  affigned  for  the  variety  of  bis  features 
and  complexion. 

t  Few  experiments  have  yet  been  inftituted  with  a 
^*^^^,Niew  to  fhow  how  far  this  accommodating  principle  in 
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nature  may  be  extendecl  in  the  ^^Ttrent  Iptcite  of  plants 
and  animals,  it  ii^  known,  however,  that  the  lamb  and 
the  dove  can  be  ir.ade  catnivorouB;  and  that  the  hawk, 
layin.j  ilide  his  ferocity,  can  be  brought  by  art  to  live 
upon  gr  iin. 

Of  all  the  effeds  of  this  finguUr  principle,  the  moft- 
wonderful  are  thofe  which  are  feen  to  take  place  with 
refpeft  to  generation.  The  fadl  is  far  from  being  new 
to  the  naturalifi,  that  certain  animals,  oviparous  at  one 
feafon,  arc  v'viparoHs  at  another,  'i  his  indicated  much 
of  accommodating  power,  though  far  inferior  to  what  ^'^^^  far  it 
has  been  fince  witneffed  and  difplaycd  :  for  who  from^j^^j.^^  ^j^j^ 
all  this  could  fufpect,  that  any  animal  which  ufuaily  n-fpedt  to 
propagates  by  an  intercourfe  of  fexes,  could  in  any  cir- genera:ii>ji» 
curaftance  acco-nmodate  fo  far  as  to  multiply  its  fpe- 
cies another  way.  Bonnet  of  GenfiA'a,  however,  has 
difcovered,  that  the  puceron  or  vine  fretter,  which  ge- 
nerally propagates  by  an  intercourfe  of  fexes,  is  not 
only  oviparous  at  «ne  period  and  viviparous  at  another, 
l)Ut  in  all  cr.fss  where  the  union  of  the  fexes  is  not  to- 
be  obtained,  can  eafily  at  complifh  all  the  purpofes  of 
generation  without  it.  Similar  experiments  have  like- 
wife  proved,  that  many  plants  can  btingto  maturity  a. 
produclivefeed,  though  the  male  parts  of  the  flower  be 
deftroyed  before  they  can  in  the  ufual  way  have  any 
impregnating  effect  on  the  female.  In  thia  cafe  the 
conclufious  drawn  have  been  foTiewhat  new.  From- 
thefe  experiments  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  fexuai 
fyfler*  [$  ill-founJ.ed,  snd  that  m.oft  of  the  learned  na- 
turalifts of  Europe  are  on  this  fubjecft  labouring  at 
prefent  under  a  miftake.  This  reafoning,  however,  is- 
not  fatistatiory  :  for  why,  ic  might  be  allied,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  more  than  in  the  animal,  fhould 
the  mode  of  generation  be  necelTa'^ily  uniform  ?  Tho' 
fome  plants  may,  like  fon-ie  animals,  propagate  with- 
out fexuai  diftinf^ioDS,  the  conclufion  is  not  logical 
that  th^fe  diftindions  are  ufelefs  in  all  ;  and  though 
fom.e  few  may,  in  particular  inlfances,  propagate  with- 
out that  iinpregnation  to  which  they  were  accuftomed, 
will  any  one  dem®nftrate,  that  accommodating  nature, 
does  not  here  as  in  the  puceron  adopt  a.  new.  method 
to  accomplifii  her  defigns? 

In  all  living  bodies,  it  frequently  happens  that  feve-  its  efFeils 
ral  charadleriftic  diftind^ions,  as  the  colour,  the  fea- lading  and 
tures,  and  a  number  of  difeafcs  that  are  originally  the 
elfeds  of  circumftance,  do  at  bll  become  fo  fixed  in  P^'i^S^'^'^ 
the  fyflem,  that  they  are  afterwards  tranfmitted  to  po- 
flefity  through  fome  generations  (p).    With  regard 
to  animals  thefe  fafts  are  well  known  ;  and  as  to  ve- 
getables, it  has  been  obferved  by  a  pupil  of  Linnseus,. 
that  the  apple-trees  which  are  fent  from  Britain  to 
New  England  bloffom  at  firft  too  early  for  the  climate, 

ani 


(f)  Might  not  thefe  fads  reafonablx  claim  the  attention  of  thofe  who  mean  to  form  matrimonial  con- 
neftions?  How  many  might  tafily  entail  oa  their  pofterity  hale  conftitutiong,  regular  features,  beautiful 
forms,  found  nnnds,  and  tempers  at  once  uniform  and  cheerful,  who  yet,  from  their  fordid  defirc  of  wealth 
cr  their  fond  admiration  of  high  rank,  bequeath  to  them  only  fcorbutic  habits,  deformed  perfons,  difagreeahie 
features,  mean  underftandings,  and  forbidding  tempers.  Excepting  the  more  extraordinary  properties  of  body 
and  mind,  there  are  few  that  may  not  in  fome  meafure  be  tranfmitted  to  poflerity :  but  nature  fcems  im- 
wiUing  that  what  h  very  eminent  fhould  ever  be  extended  to  a  genus  cr  a  fpecies  ;  and  therefore  the  fons  of; 
Cicero  a«d  Cromwell  are  only  two  of  a  thoufand  inftances  that  night  fcrve  to  prove,  that  neither  extenfive 
nor  ecceiitnc  geniufes  can  be  made  hereditary  :  1h  the  fecond  generation  they  often  degenerate  into  mind* 
akat  are  weak,  fatuous,  or  deranged;  or  ioto  minds,  that  ar£  chiefly  remarkable  by  their  oddities  and  whims. 
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and  bear  no  fmit ;  an  '.^hat  It  h  only  after  fomc  years 
that  they  conform  to  their  fituation  :  and  this  circum- 
ftance,  by  the  way, explains  why  roots  and  feeds  germi- 
nate fooner  when  brought  from  fouthern  than  when 
they  are  brought  from  northern  latitudes.    The  very 
permp.nency  of  thefe  effecls  has  often  been  the  caufe  of 
much  confufion  and  error  in  philofophy  :  Tor  the  na- 
Rende'sthe*"'^^^'^'  """'ft^king  the  lalling  though  temporary  quaK- 
cefi'lt  of  cx-tiee  of  habit  for  the  renl  and  effential  qualities  of  fpe- 
perirtieiits  cies,  has  not  unfrequently  drawn,  conclufions  from  his 
iiclufive,     experiments  that  havr?  been  contradi£led  !>y  firr-ilar  ex- 
periments in  other  circumftances.    This  is  one  of  the 
obvious  reafons  why  experiments  exhihit  fo  many  in- 
confillendes  and  contradidlions,  and  why  we  are  amu- 
fed  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  viTionary  theorfes  abont 
the  properties  of  living  bodies. 

From  not  attending  to  the  numeronj  circunnftances 
that  induce  habits,  and  to  that  general  accommodating 
principle  in  living  bodies,  many  medical  prefcfiptions 
are  found  to  be  not  only  ufelefs  but  mifchievous ;  and 
many  parents,  by  ftudying  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  children,  bring  on  habits  fhat  prove  the  fourcea 
■of  perpctuarficknefs  or  the  certain  prefagesof  an  early 
death. 

The  accomrhodating  prfncrple  Is  one  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  irritabil-ty.  Its  various  efFefl*  arife  from 
the  aft  ions  of  different  ftimulants  on  the  irritable  fibre} 
and  the  after-duration  of  thcfe  cffefts,  from  the  modi 
fications  of  the  irritable  fibre,  become  habitual  from 
the  frequently  , repeated  aftion  of  the  ftimul.-\nts. 

The  defign  of  this  accommodating  principle  is  to  fit 
Its  defign.  both  the  phntand  the  animal  for  a  more  extenfive  and 
a  more  varied  range  of  exiftence. 
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Transformation. 

More  remarkably  flrikiag  than  any  of  thofe  chan- 
ges to  which  the  plant  and  animal  are  expofeS,  from 
the  variations  of  liabit  or  the  change  of  integuments, 
are  thofc  alterations  which  they  undergo  from  meta- 
jnorphofis  or  transformation.  It  has  indeed  been  ?.f- 
ferted,  that  thefe  alterations  confift  in  throwinfr  off 
certain  temporary  coverings  or  envelopes  :  but  there 
js  here  a  want  of  precifion  in  the  ideas,  and  confe- 
quently  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  expreffion.  The 
fame  perfons  who  make  this  aflertion  inform  lis,  that 
caterpillars  change  their  iicin,  and  many  of  them  even 
feveral  times,  previous  to  the  period  of  their  transfor- 
mation. Tranflformation,  therefore,  and  a  change  of 
Not  merely  Integuments,  by  their  own  conceffione,  are  difFerent 
a  change  of  Tht  tnith  is,  transformation  frequently  takes 

envelopes,  place  independent  of  any  change  of  integuments  ;  and 
there  ii  often  a  change  of  the  integuments  withotrt 
transformation  or  any  appearance  of  a  new  form  :  but 
a  new  form  or  change  of  appearance  is  always  implied 
in  metamorphofis  or  transformation.    This  new  form 
is  fometinies  ot  cafjoned  by  a  change  of  fhape,  conlift- 
cncy,  and  colour  ;  as  when  the  lobes  of  a  feed  are  con- 
In  what  It  verted  into  feminal  leaves.    It  is  fometiraes  occafioned 
confifts, and^y  a  change  of  proportions  among  the  parts:  the  pro- 
kinS^ot  it  P°*"**°'^^     ^  fostus,  every  one  fees,  are  different  from 
*  thofe  of  a  full  grown  man  ;  and  the  painter,  merely 
by  obferving  the  proportions,  reprefents  a  child,  a 
dwarf,  and  a  giant,  on  the  fame  fcaie.    It  is  fome- 
times  occafioned  by  the  addition  of  new  organs  ;  as 
«pben  ihe  emmet  rcceivjcs  wings,  and  the  plume  of  the 
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feed  is  fed  hf  new  roots  ftriking  into  the  ground  ;  or 
it  is  occafioned  by  a  change  of  both  the  form  and  the 
organs,  and  their  mode  of  operation,  as  happens  re- 
markably in  foree  infefts :  for  though  all  living  bo- 
dies, plants  and  animals  without  exception,  undergo 
partial  or  general  transformations,  yet  thefe  changes 
are  chiefly  obfervable  among  infefts.  Many  infedts  Transfo 
appear  to  confift  of  two  diftinft  animal  bodies  one  p^^tion 
within  the  other:  the  exterior,  a  creature  of  an  ugly 
form,  refidin^j  in  the  water  or  under  the  earth,  bier.th- 
tug  by  gills  or  fometimes  by  tracLeSb  projedting  from 
the  tail,  poflVffing  a  voracious  and  groveling  appetite, 
and  having  a  fyftem  of  fanguiferous  vefTels  that  circu- 
lates the  blood  towards  the  head.  When  all  its  parts 
decay  and  fall  o'ff,  the  crenture  inclofed  fucceeds  in  its 
ftead  :  this  often  is  an  animal  of  a  different  form,  ge- 
ner«lly  lives  in  a  different  element,  feeds  on  a  different 
-fpecies  of  food,  ha&  different  inftruments  of  motion, 
different  organs  of  fenfe,  diffi.-rent  organs  of  refpira- 
tion,  and  differently  fituated;  and  being  endowed  with 
the  parts  of  generation,  inclines  to  gratify  the  fexual 
propenfity,  ^d  produces  an  embryo  which  becomes 
like  the  firft,  and  from  which  afterwards  in  procefs  of 
time  a  creature  is  evolved  fimilar  to  itfelf. 

If  the  embryo  or  egg  be  depoflted  on  a  leaf,  theAccomi 
leaf  frequently  is  obferved  to  bend,  to  wrap  it  in  foidsda'ing 
intended  foi  the  purpofe.^  and  to  proteft  it  from 
ries  and  danger.    If  depofited  in  the  body  of  an  aril-^jj|j^^jj 
mal  orplantj  they  accommodate  themfelves  to  its  wants 
and  nccefSties,  and  furnifti  »  tumour  which  ferves  it 
for  p  nidus,  and  befides,  like  an  uterus,  fupplies  it 
with  nonrifhment ;  and  if  deposited  in  the  body  of  an 
infeft,  the  creature  provides  for  the  future  deflination 
-of  its  yming  charge  with  ail  the  tender  care  of  a  pa- 
rent, and  then  ''.ies. 

Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  {jfreat  variety  of  Difficulj 
forms  vvhich  infe6is  affume,  render  it  fometimes  dif!i^"met'™ 
cult  to  know  who  is  the  parent.    We  cannot,  for  jn-'"'^""^^ 

a  •  1      •    T  parents 

Itanccj  pronnunce  with  ccitainiy  wh»  is  the  true  parent  j.fg^^j 
of  the  gordius,  known  by  the  name  of  the  feta  equina^  or 
hair  eel.  A/el  of  experiments,  which  we  once  began 
with  a  view  to  throw  fofnc  light  on  the  fubjeft,  were 
iHterri>pted  unfortunately  by  an  accident,  and  we  have 
not  fmce  had  leifure  to  refume  th«m.  We  learned 
only,  from  a  number  ofobfervations,  that  certain  black 
beetles  about  the  end  of  the  furnmer  months  have  the 
flrongeft.  propenfity  to  run  into  the  water,  where  they 
foondie;  and  that  one  or  two,  and  fometimes  three  er 
more,  of  thofe  eels  gradually  drop  from  th€  beetle  by  the 
anus.  \Vhether  other  infefts  provide  for  the  gordius  in 
this  manner  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

The  tranfmutations  of  fomc  animals  are  moft  ob-^j*jj^ 
fervable  in  the  uterus  and  egg.    Some  early  transfer -tmnsf-jr 
mations  of  the  chick  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  belong -tion  is : 
ing  to  this  article  ;  and  anatomy  has  often  witnefTed 
the  change  which  happens  at  birth  with  refpcft  to  cir-  J^^^jj^ 
dilation,  I'efpiration,  digeftion,  and  the  other  func- 
tions, V 

If  the  reader  wirti  to  be  much  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  transformations  of  infefls,  he  will  derive 
information  and  pleafure  from  confulting  the  plates 
and  memoirs  of  Reaumur.  If  he  wifh  to  know  their 
intimate  ftrufture,  the  laborious  Swammcrdam  can  in- 
troduce him  to  a  new  and  amufing  fpecies  of  anatomy. 
This  laft  author  had  before  ReasnxHr  defined  and  de* 
3  fcribed 
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vnf.hr.'  I'cribcd  tbe  kinds  of  tranfmutations  among  infe<Sts  and 
ation.  fomc  other  animals.  He  has  (hown  fimtlar  tranfmuta- 
ti'ons  in  plants;  and  In  plate  46  of  his  Book  of  Nature, 
has  compared  the  i^rog  and  the  clove  July-flower  under 
sforma  their  fix  different  forms. 

In  all  living  bodies  poflefled  of  mind,  the  changes 
nnls"'^  of  form,  as  well  as  the  change  of  habit  and  of  age,  arc 
^*  ufually  accompanied  with  new  propenfitles,  appetites,' 
for-  snd  paflions.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  we 
ion  ac-  ought  sot  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  temper  in  either 
panied  jj^g  brain  or  the  nervous  fyftera  ;  or  to  imagine,  that 
the  propenfitles,  appetites,  and  paffions,  are  propertict 
of  mind  :  they  feem  only  affeftions  happening  to  mind 
in  confequence  ©f  ftimuli  and  organic  ftrufture. 
pi  evolu-  MIcrofcopIc  obfervations  having  demonllratcd,  that 
pofpart^all  tbe  forms  of  the  plant  and  animal  cxifted  prevlouf- 
ly  in  the  feed  or  embryo,  transformation  muft  be 
owing  entirely  to  the  evelution  of  the  diiffeient  parts 
by  rreans  of  nutrition. 

What  nature  intends  by  transformation,  we  pretend 
transfer- fay.  {.^t  by  raeans  of  transformation  different 
elements  are  peopled,  the  different  feafons  varioufly 
adorned,  and  animated  nature  wonderfully  diverfified 
without  a  multiplication  of  beings. 

Sect.  XII.  Generation. 

Many  M  the  caufcs  which  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  '4  living  body  have  hitherto  eluded  humau 
refearch  ;  may  in  all  probability  never  be  difcovered  ; 
and  perhaps  are  beyond  human  comprehenfion.  Some 
fts,  that  philofophers,  confidering  the  extreme  divifibility  of 
[.'^"^  matter,  and  learning  from  the  microfcope  that  trans- 
|ned^r^^o'""i2tIon  is  but  the  developement  of  certain  parts  that 
ie,  and  previoufly  exlf^ed,  hare  thence  imagined  that  genera- 
b^hrin-tion  is  fomewhat  analogous;  that  all  regularly  orga- 
riew  by  p-fgjj  bodies  received  their  form  at  the  beginning; 
iciation.  ^j^^^  every  genus  and  fpecies  contained  by 

involution  the  numerous  millions  of  fucceeding  genera- 
tions ;  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  fexes  gives  only 
a  ftiraulus,  and  brings  Into  view  forms  that  had  exifted 
fince  the  world  began, 
jedlions      This  hypothefis  has  attempted  to  explain  a  thing 
ihis  liy.  that  is  unknown  by  what  muft  for  ever  remain  incom- 
h^fis.     prehenfible  to  the  bumati  mind  in  its  prefent  ftate. 
It  appeals  abfurdly  from  obfervation  to  conjefture  ; 
and  fuppofes  that  bodies  which  are  originally  brought 
into  view,  which  are  daily  augmented,  frequently  re- 
paired, and  fometimes  renewed  by  organic  aftion,  do 
reverthelefs  in  thieir  firfl  formation  require  an  effort 
fuperior  to  what  omnipotent  power  is  able  to  perform 
by  fecondary  agents. 

Had  the  fupporters  of  this  hypothefis  confidered 
Jain  the  ^j^^^  many  herbaceous  plants  produce  new  flowers 
U  when  the  'firft  fet  are  untimely  cut  off,  that  lob- 
flcrs  and  many  a  fpecies  of  infeft  renew  their  limb.*, 
and  that  certain  polypes  can  raife  fo  perfeft  ve- 
getable forms  as  to  puzzle  the  naturahit  whether 
or  not  he  fhould  clafs  them  under  plants  ;  they  would 
not  furely  hai^e  prcfcrlbed  fuch  bounds  to  omriifcient 
wifdom  snd  almighty  power,  or  declared  vith  tuch 
ronfidence  what  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  fpeak  with 
the  vulgar,  muft  neceffarily  perform  by  his  own 
hands,  or  what  he  may  intruft  to  fecondary  caufcs  re- 
gulated by  bis  laws. 

Ttiefe  philofophers  will  find  it  diflficult  to  account 
in   a  verv  fatisfaftory  manner  for  monftrous  prc- 
VoL.  XIV.  Part  II'. 
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duAIons,  and  for  thofc  chanirea  of  Itrudurfr  anvl  oi  Genera- 
form  which  for  a  while  continue  hereditary  from  the  ,  ^ 
influence  of  habit.    They  bbjeft  to  others,  that  ail 
the  parts  of  a  living  bady  are  mutually  depen^l-  Nor  the 
ent  on  one  another,  and  that  they  rauft  neceflarily  pr*du<^ioa. 
have  been  coeval  or  exifted  at  once.     But  j^r^*^"* 
every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  afcertain  f^j-j^^^^ 
which  of  the  vital  organs  are  prior  and  which  pofterior 
in  a  living  body  has  proved  unfucccfsfu),  it  has  not 
been  demonftrated  that  either  themfelves  or  their  ,5^ 
funftlons  are  coeval.    It  may,  on  the  contrary,  beProceedson 
plainly  demonftrated  from  obfervation,  that  the  iungsl^ei^'""- 
and  the  ftomach  do  not  begin  to  perform  their  func-^*^^^  ^^^"^ 
tions  fo  eaily  as  the  heart  and  the  vafcular  fyftem  ; 
that  the  heart  and  its  fyftem  perform  their  fun(9:ions, 
even  with  fome  confiderable  changes,  Immediately 
after  birth  ;   that  the  vegetable  tril)es  arc  without 
nerves  ;   and  that  brain  and  nerves  in  the  animal 
kingdom  perform  more  and  more  of  their  funftiona 
as  the  fyftem  approaches  towards  maturity.    It  has 
even  been  fhown  that  bones  will  unite,  and  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  continue  to  be  nourifhed  without  nerves  j 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  life  in  the  blood  ;  that  the 
heart  will  aft  under  other  ftimuli  befides  that  qf  nervea; 
and  that  found  legic  does  by  no  means  require  us  t® 
fuppofe  that  the  firft  aAionsof  the  foetal  heart,  or  the 
punftum  faliens,  are  owing  to  the  influence  of  ftimuli 
from  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain  muft  have  exifted 
when  the  heart  firft  moved. 

Although  the  minoitenefs  and  tranfparency  of  theEn-.lvyo 
parts  may  prevent  us  from  feeing  the  firft  gradual  for-f'"'"^'^ 
mation  of  the  embryo,  yet  every  obfervation  coirobo-^^^^'c^^^^^ 
rates  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  by  fecandary  caufes, 
and  through  the  medium  of  organic  powers.  ,5^ 

It  has  been  nfked,  whether  or  not  is  the  embryo  By  one  of 
formed  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  fexes  ?  or  is'^^^  ^^^^'^ 
it  formed  entirely  by  the  one,  and  broyght  into  aftion*''^ 
by  a  ftimuluB  from  the  other?   The  former  of  thefe 
queftions  fuppofes  that  each  of  the  fexes  has  a  femlnal 
fluid  ;  that  fomc  mixture  takes  place  in  the  uterus, 
and  produces  an  embryo,  in  the  fame  manner  that  a 
neutral  fait  affumes  a  certain  and  determinate  form. 
The  notion  implies  ferae  general  and  confufed  idea  of 
chemical  combination;  but  does  not  befpeatc  a  very 
clear  head,  profound  reflc£ll©n,  or  much  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  living  bodies.  266 

For  a  long  time  pafl  the  moll  rational  phyfiologiftsT^^  *^P^'' 
have  generally  agreed  that  the  embryo  is  formed  g''a-^'|'""^ 
dually  and  flowly  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  fexes, crates!  Her-. 
not  by  chemical  combtnatioTi  and  mixture,  but  avey,  and 
fyftem  of  organs,  direfted  by  laws  and  prompted  by  ^^^"'*"'" 
Itlmul!,  with  many  of  which  we  are  yet  unacquainted.  '^^^"* 
From  the  great  Hippocrates  downwards  to  Aquapen- 
dens  and  Harvey,,  the  credit  of  furnifliing  the  fcKtal 
embryo  was  almoft  unlvcrfally  given  to  the  females  of 
thofe  animals  which  are  named,  oviparous.  Among 
the  viviparous,  appearances  w>-ere  fuch,  that  the  female 
was  left  to  contell  it  with  the  mala.    At  laft  the  eclat  267 
qf  .T.ceuwcnhoek's  difcoveries  feemed  to  put  an  end  toOf  Hammcj 
all  doubts  entertained  upon  the  fubjcft.  •   He  ^^'"y^""^^^^ 
plainly  law  through  his  microfcope  that  very  great ij,j,jr'fol- 
profufion  of  particles  that  move  to  and  fro  with  ama-loweis. 
zing  lapidity  in  the  male  femen.    Upon  this  he  em- 
braced the  doftrine  of  Hamme,  who  had  feen  then 
before,  and  fuppofed  from  their  motiohs  that  thefe  ^mr- 
ticles  were  not  only  animalcules,  but  the  pripciplcs  or 
4  X  rudimeuti  - 
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rudiments  of  that  animal  in  whem  they  were  formed, 
and  that  they  were  depofited  in  the  uterus  of  the  fe- 
j58  male  only  to  be  nourifhed  and  augmented  in  fize. 
Objefllons  What  raifed  fufpicions  a»"'a!nft  this  theory  were  the 
to  this  laft  numerous  animalcules  difcoverable  by  the  microfcope 
cpimon.  other  fluids,  and  that  vaft  profufion  of  young  em- 
bryos in  thofe  cafes  where  never  more  than  one  or  two 
arrive  at  maturity.  It  was  an  ohjeclion  to  it,  that 
fome  females  had  been  impregnnted  where  the  hymen 
iem.Tined  unbroken,  and  where  the  vulva  had  been 
/hut  fo  clofely  as  to  leave  only  a  paffage  for  the  urin«. 
The  male  fernen  in  thefe  inftances  c^juld  have  reached 
only  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  It  was  another*,  that 
in  all  birds  which  have  no  intrant  penis  the  male  fernen 
is  never  fcnt  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  vulva,  and 
that  a  fingle  of  the  male  impregnates  the  whole 
eggs  of  the  ovarium.  A  third  objefkion  is  the  pollen 
cf  flowers,  which  is  not  applied  immediately  to  the 
feed,  but  often  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  vefl'el  in  which 
it  is  contained.  A  fourth  may  be  taken  from  frogs 
and  fifhes,  and  all  thofe  animals  whofe  eggs  are  im- 
pregnated after  emiflion.  And,  laftly,  Haller  had  ob- 
ferved  the  pullet  completely  formed  in  thofe  eggs  that 
were  not  fecundated. 

Suppofing  animalcules  in  every  kind  of  prolific  fe- 
cpinionbet-jpgn^  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  this  fernen  under- 
tcriupport- ^^^^  a  change  before  it  can  he  applied  to  the  embryo. 

TTie  femen  of  the  frog  is  difTolved  in  wuter ;  and  that 
which  is  injeftcd  difappearing  fuddenly  after  coition, 
would  feem  to  intimate,  that  in  thofe  animals  which 
have  been  examined  it  had  met  with  a  folvent  fome- 
where  in  the  uterus,  and  produced  its  effeA  after  the 
change.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  pretty  generally 
known,  that  the  embryo  does  not  commence  its  ex- 
iftence  in  the  cavity  of  the  uteriis.  De  Graaf  ohferved 
it  on  its  p^iffage  down  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  he  faw  the 
place  where  it  firft  began  in  the  tefticle  of  the  female  ; 
and  cafes  have  occurred  where  it  has  miffed  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  where  it  has  fallen  into  the  abdomen,  where 
the  placenta  has  been  former',  and  the  foetus  has  grown 
270  among  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly. 
More  gene-  From  thefe  fafts  it  has  been  concluded,  notwith- 
rally  adopt-  ftgnding  fome  feeble  objeftions,  that  the  female  tefticlca 
are  real  ovaries  containing  eggs;  that  thefe  eggs  are 
brought  into  action  by  the  ftimulating  power  of  the 
male  femen,  which  is  fometimes  thrown  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  fometimes  applied  only  to  its  mouth, 
171  an4  fometimes  fprinkled  over  the  egg  after  emiflion. 
Difference  'Yhe  principal  difference,  therefore,  that  occurs  between 
*  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  confidered  as  fuch, 

appears  to  be  this  :  the  former  are  accuftomed  to  ejeft 
their  embryo  before  it  efcapes  from  the  membranes  of 
the  e?g  ;  the  latter  retain  it  long  in  the  uterus  until  it 
acquires  a  confiderable  fize,  until  the  membranes  can 
hold  it  no  longer,  and  then  ejeft  it  wheathe  membranes 


between 
oviparous 
and  vivipa 
rous  ani- 
mals and 
plants. 
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are  burft.  A  plant  is  oviparous  when  it  yields  feed  ; 
viviparous  when  it  produces  a  gem,  a  bud,  a  bulb,  or 
an  eyed  root.  The  membranes  of  the  feed  being  re- 
moved, an  incipient  embryo  is  fecn  through  the  mi- 
crofcope. 

Some  animals,  according  to  the  feafon,  ejeft  the  Some 
embryo  inclofed  in  its  membranes,  or  retain  it  in  the 
uterus  till  the  fnembranes  are  l)roken.  Thefe  are^"p^j.^'^ 
the  animals  which  are  faid  to  be  oviparous  at  one  pe- 
riod  and  viviparous  at  another,  llie  fpider-flies  re- 
tain their  young  till  they  he  as  large  as  the  natural 
fize  of  their  own  bodies,  and  have  undergone  all  their 
transformations  within  the  expanfile  membranes  of  the 
egg,  and  an  uterus  as  expanfile  as  the  ftomach  of  a 
ferpent.  _  ^  .473 

In  mod  cafes  generation  requires  a  temporary  union  Union 
of  two  fexes  :  but  it  has  been  faid,  that  in  Senegal  the  ftxi 
there  is  a  fpecles  of  fliell-fifh  among  whom  this  opera- 
tion is  the  joint  work  of  three  individuals.  In  our 
own  country,  too,  three  frogs  are  frequently  obferved 
adhering  together,  though  the  labours  of  the  third  have 
generally  been  thought  more  officious  than  neceffary. 
In  fome  animals  the  fexual  union  is  almofl:  inftantaneous. 
It  conllitutes  nearly  thebufinefsof  life  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  the  ephemeron;  and  the  male  both  of  the  frog  and  toad 
often  continues  on  the  back  of  the  female  not  for  hours 
and  for  daysonly  butfor  fome  weeks.  Upon  examination 
it  has  been  found,  that  with  his  fare-feet  he  aflills  the 
female  to  protrude  her  eggs  through  the  windings  of 
the  oviduft;  and  when  they  at  laft  arrive  at  the  anus,  a 
fpecies  of  the  toad  has  been  obferved  to  draw  them  out 
with  his  hind  legs.  Thefe  animals  were  probably  the 
firft  of  the  mafculine  gender  who  praftifed  this  art. 
But  due  honour  has  not  been  afcribed  to  the  difco- 
verers.  In  former  days,  the  generous  and  grateful 
fpirit  of  the  ancients  made  them  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  different  animals  for  the  arts  oi 
bleeding,  clyftering,  and  purging  ;  but  fuch  ia  the  de- 
generacy  of  modern  times,  that  many  write  only  to 
claim  the  difcovcries  of  others.  On  thiB  account  we 
oufi;ht  not  to  wonder  that  many  accoucheurs,  in  pub- 
lifhing  encomiums  on  their  own  merit,  have  invidloufly 
concealed  the  fuperior  pretenfions  of  the  obftetrical 
toad. 

Among  all  living  holies  the  two  fexes  are  generally  Difftfeni 
fimilar  ;  and  the  male  fex  generally  diftinguifl\ed  by  fu-  appeara 
perior  ftrength,  beauty,  and  courage.  The  law,  however, 
does  not  hold  univerfally.  The  females  of  fome  car- 
nivorous  animals,  who  are  left  hy  the  male  to  provide 
for  their  offspring,  are  larger,  ftroager,  and  more  fe- 
rocious than  he.  Am.ong  fome  infedls  the  male  and 
female  have  no  fimilarity  even  in  form.  The  male  of 
the  glow-worm  is  a  beetle,  which  flies  in  the  dark,  and 
is  attraftcd  not  by  the  form,  but  the  brilliancy  of  his 
miftrefs  (g).  The  female  gall  infed  is  a  large  mafs  like  a 

vegetable 


(g)  Such  glowing  beauty  allures  enemies  as  well  as  lovers,  "  In  Jamaica,  In  fome  feafons  of  the  year, 
(fays  Dr  Darwin),  the  fire-flies  arc  feen  In  the  evenings  In  great  abundance.  When  they  fettle  on  the  ground, 
the  hull-frog  greedily  devours  them ;  which  feems  to  have  given  origin  to  a  curious,  though  cruel,  method  of 
dcfliroying  thefe  animals :  If  red-hot  pieces  of  charcoal  h.e  thrown  towards  them  in  the  dufK  of  the  evening, 
they  leap  at  them,  and,  haftily  fwallowing  them,  are  burnt  to  death."  Botanic  Garden.  From  this  faft  the 
romantic  moralift  and  fpiritualizer  might  derive  fome  hints  for  amufing  declamation  ;  and  in  their  diffuafivea 
mif^ht  plaufibly  demoaftrate,  that  in  moil  cafes  beauty  Is  fatal  to  the  ©bjed  beloved,  to  the  lovcr^  and 
deliroyer.  5 
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nwa-  vegetaWe  excrefeencc,  without  locomotion ;  the  male 
a  fmall  fly  full  of  aftivity.    The  one  is  as  unlike  to 
the  other  as  a  Harpy  to  a  Venus,  and  as  difproportion- 
ed  in  peint  of  bulk  as  a  horfe  to  an  elephant, 
e  and       In  many  animals  the  diftinfiions  of  fex  are  concealed 
^«       in  the  body.    When  any  of  their  parts  are  placed  ex- 
tcrnally,  or  protruded  occafionally,  the  male  parts  are 
'*     ufually  prominent,  and  the  female  hollow,  in  order  to 
receive  them.    In  the  acari,  however,  in  many  flies, 
and  a  few  hornets,  the  cafe  is  reverfed  j  the  female 
parts  fufftr  eredion,  and  the  male  parts  are  open  and 
^      hollow  for  their  ifeception. 
leir  fitua-     '^^^  external  fituation  of  thefe  parts  is  very  much 
n.         varied  in  different  animals.    In  many  worms  it  is  near 
to  the  head.    It  is  often  upon  the  fide  of  the  fnail; 
near  to  the  breaft  in  the  female  of  the  dragon-fly.  It 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  antennae  in  the  male  fpi- 
der.   The  vulva  enters  from  the  reftum  in  birds.  Its 
common  fituation  in  moll  animals  is  well  known. 
. — The  male  penis,  where   there  is  one,  is  fome- 
times  found  to  enter  the  vulva,  and  fometimes  not : 
it  is  fometimes  imperforated,  fometimes  forked,  fome- 
times  double,    fometimes  fleftiy,   fometimes  bony, 
fometimes  flraight,  fometimes  winding  fpirally  like 
a  fcrew,  fometimes  with  a  knob  and  fometimes  with 
a  point  at  its  extremity,  according  to  the  kinds  and 
varieties  of  animals, 
^drogy-      few  individuals  have  more  than  one  fex.  Many 
lu-5  ani-    fnails,  however,  are  androgynous,  and  have  two.  In 
^Is-         copulation  they  perform  tiie  office  of  two  fexes,  and 
are  mutually  impregnated  f.     This  circumftance  has 
S'^h;?  of^'"  fenfualift  to  wifh  that  he  were  a  fnail. 

''j'nfeSh,'  With  equal  reafon  the  Epicure  might  wifli  to  be  one 
1.  ch.  p.  of  thofe  worms  that  imbibe  by  abforbents,  and  fuck 
in  nourifhment  by  a  thoufand  mouths.  The  organs 
employed  may  be  more  in  number,  the  continuance  of 
their  funAion  may  be  much  louder,  and  yet  the  gra- 
tification may  be  lefs.  The  difcreet  beauty  can  afford 
a  million  of  pleafures  to  her  lover  which  no  fnail  or 
fenfualift  enjoys,  and  which  proftitution  can  never 
yield. 

a7,8         The  male  and  female  parts  of  the  vegetable  are 
lale  and   foretimes  both  on  the  fame  flower,  fometimes  on 
of  ve.feP''rate  flowers,  and  fometimes  even  on  different  plants 
tables,  "of  the  fame  fpecies.  Befides  the  flower,  another  organ 
of  generation  is  found  in  vegetables.    This  is  the  co- 
rona, from  which  the  buds  and  branches  proceed.  It 
is  a  fubfl:ance  between   the  pith  and  the  ligneous 
circles,   and  from  which  the  diametral  infertments 
diver pe. 

I  479         The  corona  is  moft  confpicuous  at  the  time  when  it 
arts  of  ge-f^j^jg  fQj^^jj  fj,oots_    Xte  flower  comes  forth  only  at 
'"^Tand^^e  time  when  the  feed  is  to  be  formed;  and  the 
nSmes  tefticlcs  and  ovaries  of  thofe  animals  which  procreate 
fappear.  only  at  fliated  periods  are  diminifhed  in  fiie,  and  fome- 
times difappear,  till  the  genial  feafon.     Even  fome 
females,  when  they  ceafe  to  be  proUfic,  as  the  pheafant, 
for  infl:ance,  alfume  many  marks  of  the  other  fex,  as 
if  their  former  feX  had  been  afl'umed  oiily  for  a  wihile, 
and  to  anfwer  fome  temporary  piirpofe. 

In  all  animals  the  incipient  embryos  are  perhaps 
neuters,  and  the  fex  determined  according  to  the  pre- 
dominancy of  the  male  or  female  ftimulus  on  the  parts, 
k  would  oot  a  little  confirm  this  opinion,  were  the  ob* 
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fervation  to  be  well  founded,  that  Certain  bulla  are  very  Genera- 
apt  to  beget  males  and  others  females,  and  that  certain  j 
cows  which  have  females  always  when  they  are  young 
bring  forth  males  when  they  grow  old.    The  different  incipient 
proportions  of  males  and  females  in  difl"ercnt  climates  embryos 
might  alfo  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  doftrine.    It  is  no  perhaps 
objeftioB  to  it  that  the  order  of  male  and  female  births"^"'  ^  * 
in  the  fame  family  is  often  irregular.  The  proportional 
force  of  the  two  flimuli  will  naturally  be  different  at 
different  times.    It  may  depend  on  the  quantity  or 
quahty  of  the  fluid  fecreted,  upon  the  difference  of  ar- 
dour in  the  parties,  on  fhe  fancy,  the  paflions,  the 
particular  ftate  of  the  fyflem  at  the  time,  and  a  thou- 
fand circumftances,  befides  the  age,  and  the  ufual  or 
general  habit  of  the  body.    We  mean  only  to  infef  at 
prefent,  that  wherever  a  male  or  female  is  produced, 
the  ftimulus  of  that  particular  fex,  whatever  was  the 
caufe,  had  during  the  time  of  coition  and  conception 
acquired  the  afccndency  over  the  parts  that  were  to 
become  fexual  in  the  embryo.    We  cannot  fo  readily 
anfwer  the  queflion,  Why  the  offspring  fhould  poffefs 
the  form  and  difpofitions  of  one  parent,  and  the  fex  of 
the  other  ?  In  this  cafe  the  different  ftimuli  may  have 
aded  differently  on  different  parts  ;  in  the  cafe  of  her- 
maphrodites, which  are  very  common  in  the  horfe,  the 
afs,  the  cow,  and  the  fhcep,  the  two  parents  f^em  to 
divide  the  form,  the  fex,  and  the  difpofitions,  equally 
between  them.  ^gr 

The  particular  caufe  which  excites  the  orgafmus  m  Female  or» 
the  female  organs  is  not  afcertained.  That  vifcousgafHiu8.j 
fluid  which  young  lafcivlous  females  ejeA  when  fond 
of  the  male;  is  chiefly  a  fecretion  from  the  glands  of 
the  vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  the  ueigh- 
bouring  parts.  In  fome  refpe6ls  it  appears  to  be  iimi- 
lar  to  thofe  periodical  difcharges  of  females  which  fre- 
quently affurae  the  ereA  pofxure  ;  and  thefe  difcharges 
being  ufually  difcontinucd  during  the  times  of  preg- 
nancy and  iuckling,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  that  fluid  which  nature  has  prepared  for  the 
ufe  of  the  foetus.  Thefe  difcharges  are  always  a  proof 
that  the  female  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  that 
her  ovary  is  now  perforrr.ing  its  office  ;  and  that  fhe  ia 
difpofed  to  propagate  her  kind.  Whatever  be  the  caiife 
of  the  female  orgafmus,  it  is  often  fo  Wrong  as  to  coun- 
tcraft  the  natural  eff"cfts  of  the  feminal  fluid,  and  pre- 
vent impregnation.  For  this  reafon,  few  young  and 
lafcivious  females  conceive  immediately  after  their 
marriage ;  and  after  coition,  therefore,  in  cattle,  it 
is  fometimes  a  pradtice  to  beat  the  female,  to  plunge 
her  in  water,  to  weary  her  with  running,  and  to  ufe 
other  means  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fexual 
defirc.  ^  ,38^ 

In  man,  and  fome  of  the  nobler  animals,  the  influ-lnfJuecceof 
ence  of  fancy  over  the  organs  of  generation  is  unquef- fancy  over 
tionably  gre^t ;  but  the  extent  and  mode  of  its  agtucy  °^ 
is  not  defined.    Thofe  who- allov/ it  fo  much  power 
in  imprefling  marks,  and  altering  the  form  aad  colour 
of  the  foetus,  fypport  their  opinion  rather  by  the  num- 
ber than  the  flrength  of  their  arguments.  Many  of  the 
ftories  which  they  adduce  as.a  fprt  ofi  proofs  are  evi- 
dently fabulous,  and  have  breaght  the  truth  of  the 
whole  into  queftion.    The  reports,  however,  of  the 
French  commiflioners  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  nature  of  animal  magnetifin,  ought  to  deter  the  osnn- 
4.  X  2  did 
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vented, 
iiovr* 


Genera-  did  inquirer  from  drawing  very  hafty  conclufions.  

t^."'"  ' '^^^^  queries  of  Fienu8(Hj  concerning  the  powers  of 
this  mental  faculty  are  important  and  curious,  and 
might  i)e  of  ufe  in  direfting  our  refearches ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  anfwered  by  accurate  experiments,  and  not 
by  acute  rattaphyfical  reafoning  and  hiftorical  anec 
jl3  ^otes  that  are  ill  auchenticated. 
The  Bi  X-  To  prevent  a  confufion  of  genera  and  fpeeies,  ani- 
pre-  '".^^^  generally  reftriftcdby  propenfity  to  their  own 
'  '  kind;  and  the  feminal  fluids,  befides.  being  variojis  in 
various  animals,  they  cannot  indifcriminately  aft  as  a 
ftimulus  on  all  female  organs  of  generation.  The  chan- 
ges of  form  induced  by  habit,  wTiich  is  owing  itfelf  to 
the  influence  of  ftimuli,  vpill  partly  explain  the  manner 
in  vphich  the  progeny  is  made  to  referable  the  male. 
As  the  irritability  of  different  parts  is  of  different 
kinds,  the  ftimulus  will  have  a  different  effecl:  on  dif- 
ferent organs;  and  in  thcfe  cafes  where  either  genera  or 
fpecies  are  mixed,  the  parts  which  arc  moft  and  Icaft 
affeAed  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  male  will  be  obvious  in 
the  (hape  and  form  of  the  offspring. 

Wc  have  hitherto  fpokcn  of  generation  as  being  per- 
formed  by  the  temporary  intercourfe  of  two  fexes;  but 
thepuceron  is  an  inftance  where  fcxiial  diftinftions  are 
piaTts  and  "  ^^T^^'  neceffary.  Even  where  they  cxift  th«y  are 
aaimala.  <^^'^y  difpenfed  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Plants 
grow  from  the  gem,  the  bulb,  the  leaf,  or  the  root. — 
Tbcy  propagate  by  flips,  by  fuckers,  and  by  layers, 
and  fame  of  them  multiply  by  fpontaneous  fepara- 
tion  (i).  In  many  animals  the  diftindions  of  fcx  arc 
totally  unknown.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  infufory 
animalcules  multiply  their  fpecies  by  continual  divi. 
fions  and  fubdivifions  of  their  own  body  ;  that  feme 
polypes,  by  fpontaneous  feparation,  fplit  tranfverfely, 
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fome  longitudinally,  and  that  fome  (end  off  fiioots. 

When  experiments  have  been  made  upon  thcfe  animals, 
it  has  b'.  en  difcovere  1  that  the  numerous  and  artiticial 
divifions  of  their  body  or  their  head  produce  entire 
animals.  Trembley  learned  that  they  might  be  eo- 
prafled  upon  one  another,  and  produce  monfters  as 
wild  and  extrava^-ant  as  poet  or  fa.ulifl  has  ever 
dreamed  of. 

It  was  noticed  already  that  the  alimentary  canal  of  ^.j^*^-^ 
feme  animals  diftributed  nourifhment  through  the  whole  foiJ-"e'LJi 
body  without  the  intervention  of  circulating  veffeJs,  mah  a  cc 
and  that  the  vital  organs  of  vegetables  were  generally 
diffufed  through  the  wi^ole  fyftem.    Tba  cafe  is  theJ^V'^'S'^ 
fame  in  polypes  as  in  plants.    Every  part  is  a  minia- 
ture  of  the  whole.    It  is  found  to  have  fimilar  organs 
of  digeftion,  of  refpiration,  of  circulation,  and  of  ge- 
neration. In  perfeft  animals  all  the  parts  are  more  dc 
pendent  on  one  another;  the  vital  organs  have  diftintt 
fituations,  and  their  powers  are  concentrated  in  dillindt 
pLces.    The  arm  of  a  man  has  no  heart ;  it  has  uo 
lungs ;  it  has  no  ftomach,  and  no  organs  of  genera- 
tion ;  but  the  branch  of  a  tree  has  as  complete  a  fyf- 
tem of  organs  as  the  trunk  itfelf,  and  is  as  indepen- 
dent of  that  body  from  which  it  grew  as  the  graft  ia 
independent  of  the  llock. 

The  feveral  parts  of  perfea  animals  all  contribute  Diffuen 
to  make  oae  whole  ;  the  fevtral  parts  of  a  plant  or  po-hetween 
lype,  when  united  together,  form  only  a  congeries  ofrl^nts  an 
living  bodies.    Thefe  fads  contribute  to  explain  the '^'^ 
principal  phenomena  in  this  mode  of  propagation.        ^''""^^^  • 
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Sleep  is  rather  an  afFeftion  of  mind  than  a  property  sleep 
of  body,  and  is  therefore  more  naturally  a  fubjeft  of     "  ' 

metaphyfics 


(h)  The  fmall  work  of  Fienus  to  which  we  allude  is  intitled  De  Viribus  Imaginationts  TraBatus.  The  fol- 
lowing  queftioQs  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  contents,  and  are  named  Index  ^^Jiionum  hujus  Lihrl 

^xjho.  I.    An  anima  habeat  vim  agendi  in  ullum  corpus 
n.    In  quae  corpora  agere  poffit,  tt  qua  adione  ? 
HI.  Per  qua*  potentias  illos  motuR  et  aftiones  exerccat  ? 

IV.  An  anima  agat  uliquid  per  potcntiam  imaginativam  ? 

V.  An  phantafia  poflit  uUum  corpus  movere  localiter? 

VI.  An  pofEt  Jiltcrare? 

VII.  An  phantafia  pofTit  vim  tilkm  acquirere  ab  influxu  ccslorum  ? 
V ill.  An  ergo  phantafia  nulhra  habeat  vim  agendi  ? 
JX.    Per  quas  potentias  phantafia  corpora  immutet 

X.  Quid  poflit  in  corpus  proprium,  tX.  fpeeialUer^  an  poflit  in  eo  creare  mtjrbo*  i 

XI.  An  poflit  morbos  creare  ? 

XII.  Quid  poflit  in  alienum  externum  ? 

XIII.  Quid  poflit  in  alienura  propinquum  feu  fce^um? 

XIV.  Quomodo  et  qua  ratione  foeium  immutet  ? 

XV.  Qnomodo  poflit  conformatricemdirigere  ? 

XV I.  Qiisnam  imaginatio  habeat  illam  fignandi  poteftatem  <j«je  non  > 
XVII.  Ciir  Don  omnis  imaginatio  (^uam  animi  paffiones  fequuntur  fi^nat? 

XVTII.  ."^n  omnch  animi  pafliones  lignant  ? 
XIX.  Q-aenam  imaginatio  fignet,  an  tantum  matria  an  «iam  patris  ? 
XX.  An  etiam  brutorum  imaginatio  fignet  ? 

XXI.  Quo  tempore  fignet,  an  tantum  graviditatis,  an  etiam  conceptus  ? 
XXIi  Quantam  permutationem  poflit  in  fottum  iaducere,  et  quas  fignaturas  poflit  caufare  > 
Sil?  S"*"  P^^"*f^'a  n^'"  f"f»npc»  imprimit  in  foetura  res  imaginatas  eodcm  moiJo,  fed  fxpe  tam  dircrSs^ 
XXIV.  Cur  r.on  eidem  fcmpcr  parti  fed  divcrfis  nota:  inducuntur  i 

(i)  As  tbe  houfe  leek  and  fame  graflbs. 
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wjetaphyfic*  than  of  phyfiologj'.  This  affeftion  \s  of- 
ten induced  by  fatigue  and  exer  .ifc  ;  and  feveral  per- 
fons,  when  they  are  weary  and  no  lons^er  a!>le  to  move 
tKeir  limbs,  fay  they  are  exhaurted.  Though  the  word 
exhaujled,  in  this  expreffion,  has  feldom  any  precife 
meaning,  it  feenif,  however,  to  have  been  the  means 
of  fu^gcftihg  a  theory  with  regard  to  flecp.  This 
theory  fuppofes  that  fleep  is  occalioned  by  the  exhau- 
ftion  ol  irritabihty  in  the  h'ving  fyftem;  but  it  feems  to 
be  founded  on  very  hmited  and  partial  obfervations,  or 
rather  has  been  formed,  like  a  great  many  others,  prior 
to  any  obfervations  at  all,  and  afterwards  tortured  to 
account  for  fafts  which  it  does  not  comprehend.  It 
does  not  account  for  the  periodical  return?  of  fleep, 
for  the  almoft  unremitting  drowfinefs  of  infants,  and 
for  that  liiHcfs  lethargic  inaction  fo  often  rttendast  on 
old  age.  When  no  exhauftion  of  irritability  can  well 
be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place,  the  propenfity  to  fleep 
on  many  occafions  becomes  irrefiftible,  frotn  the  f  f- 
fefts  of  monotonous  fpeaking,  frona  flillnefs,  darknefs, 
or  from  the  famenefs  of  fccncry  around  us  ;  and  vhen 
one  ftimuhis,  after  long  application,  can  roufe  no 
more  (a  pUin  proof  that  the  irritable  principle  is  by 
no  means  exhauftcd),  another  ftimulus  that  is  lefs 
powerful  in  ordinary  cafes  is  accompanied  with  excite- 
ment. 

Of  thefe  phenomena,  we  frankly  confcfs  that  we 
•  can  affi^^n  no  phyfical  caufe  that  is  fatisfa^tory.  It 
is  eafy,  however,  to  fee  the  intention  which  nature  has 
in  view  by  inducing  fleep.  It  has  long  been  obferved, 
that  in  all  lining  bodies  chere  is  a  continual  wafte  and 
repair,  or,  to  fpeak  with  more  pretifion  and  accuracy, 
one  procefs  of  afSmilation  '.x\c  another  of  diffolution 
conftantly  takin)r»  place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
fyftem.  Jt  is  alfo  true  that  this  afiitnilation,  when  the 
body  is  healthy,  predominates  in  youth  ;  that  diifolu- 
cioTi  prevails  in  e  l  age  ;  and  that  the  two  are  nearly 
on  a  par  during  the  vigour  and  meridian  of  Hfe.  An- 
other faft  which  admits  of  demonftration^is,  that  a 
gentle  and  moderate  exertion  of  mind  and  bt)dy  will 
promote  both.  And  lattly,  it  is  certain  that  immode- 
rate exertion  in  either  refpeft,  or  any  exertion  that  is 
not  fiiited  to  our  ftrcngth,  habits,  or  period  of  life, 
prevents  afiimiiation,  haftens  diffolution  ;  and  that  the 
means  which  nature  employs  to  reflorc  the  balance  is 
ufually  by  inclucing  a  flate  of  fleep. 
When  the  bakhceisreftored,andall  the  parts  are  again 
;rg repaired  for  dift  harging  their  ofHcC,  man  awakes  ;  but 
•^d  his  waking  period  is  of  fhort  duration.  If  appetite  or 
pafSon  do  not  engage  him  in  fome  purfuit,  if  his  mind 
■^^  be  not  oecu>pied  with  fome  ohjed,  or  if  no  (fimiili  be 
applied  from  without.  Thi«  period  ferems  chiefly 
intended  for  collecting  food,  and  lor  being  employed  in 
thofe  exertions  which  promote  refpi ration,  digcflion, 
a!)forption,  circulation,  and  fecretion  ;  while  fleep, 
after  the  fopd  is  collcded,  afTiffs  nutriti©n>  and  pro- 
motes afiimiiation  throughout  the  fyflem.  If  what  is 
the  natural  food  of  the  fpecies  cannot  be  coUedied  by 
the  plant  or  animal  in  a  fhort  time,  the  period  of  fleep 
is  proportionally  reft  rifted.  If  the  food  received  be 
difficultly  afTimilated,  the  period  of  fleep  is  propor- 
tionally extended.  If  the  food  be  not  prepared  for  afli- 
m;lation,  the  fleep  is  difturbed.  If  it  be  difficultly 
prepared  ly  the  organs,  the  adtive  exertioBS  are  more 
vigoroue ;  if  eafjiy  prepared,  thty  arc  more  feeble,  if 
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it  be  collcfted  during  the  day,  the  five^  is  in  the  night; 
if  coUefted  in  the  night,  the  fleep  takes  place  during 
the  day  ;  and  all  living  boiles  a/c  dircfted  by  nature 
to  feleft  that  time  and  fpecies  ftf  food  which  is  moft 
fuited  to  their  nature,  their  habits,  their  circamftances, 
»nd  age. 

To  favour  nutrition,  not  only  the  body,  but  even  the  VioJent  erv 
mind,  muft  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  reft.    The  child  ^^^^^if 
fleeps,  and  his  mental  faculties  arc  under  rellraint,  that  ^^^^  j^urt- 
thofe  fundiens  employed  in  nutrition  may  iwt  be  dif-  M  to  the 
turbed.   The  mental  faculties  are  ftill  feeble  in  a  more  fyfliem. 
advanced  period  of  life;  and  the  moderate  exertions  of 
mind  and  body  which  are  natural  to  youth  are  chiefly 
fuch  as  favour  the  preparatory  organs  of  the  fyftem, 
and  promote  growth  :  but  the  adiive  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  manhood,  confidered  with  refpcft  to  mind 
or  to  body,  foon  caufe  diffolution  to  preponderate  in 
the  fcale,  and  old  ?ge  becomes  liftlefs,  inadtive,  and 
drowfy,  and  the  min^  returns  to  childhood  or  dotage, 
becaufe  living  bodies  are  known  to  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  circumftances,  and  becaufe  the  prevailing  dif- 
folution is  retarded  by  the  frequent  returns  of  reft  and 
of  fleep,  which  favDurfo  much  the  affimilating  powers, 
counteradl  re-abforptioti,  and  oppofe  decay. 

During  fleep  the  irritable  principle  is  more  languid,  Mental  tx. 
and  all  the  fenfes  are  more  obtufe.    The  mind  then  isertion 
withdrawn  to  its  refl,  and  does  not  attend  to  ftinnili  counter?.(5l» 
from  without.    The  fame  happens  when  the  mind  ignutruiou. 
abforbed  in  profound  thought  :  but  profound  thought 
is  hurtful  to  the  fyftem.    The  mind  then  is  engaged 
in  purfuits  pecuH«rIy  its  own,  and  is  lefs  attentive  to 
the  calls  of  nature.    In  the  time  of  fleep  it  withdraws 
feemingly,  not  fo  r»uch  for  its  own  fake  as  that  of  the 
body,  which  then  being  freed  from  the  interruption  of 
voluntary  motions,  all  thofe  organs  which  aft  fponta- 
neouf?y  can  more  eafily  difcharge  their  fundions. 

Forthe  beft  of  reafons,themind  is  net  allowed  to  judge 
for  itfelf  when  it  is  proper  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  fleep, 
to  wake,  and  to  propagate  the  fpecies.   Thefe  and  the 
like  are  offices  too  important  to  be  wholly  inirufted 
with  a  being  of  fo  very  limited  intelligence.    In  all 
thefe  cafes,  it  is  therefoie  direfted'by  certain  propen- 
fities  refulting  from  the  body  in  confequencc  of  Itimuli 
or  organic  ftrudture.  Being  often  amufed  with  thoughts  293 
and  ideas  on  thofe  obiedts  which  are  purely  intelieiliral,  ''^ 
as  the  notes  of  memory,  the  forms  of  fancy,  and  its^,,^^.^  ,. 
own  operations  in  the  way  of  reafoning;  being  inveft- traifted  by 
ed  with  fome  little  power  in  roofing,  calming;  and  re- 'he  mmdi 
gnlating  the  paffions,  the  dcfires,  and  appetites;  and'''^'^'^^ 
having  the  commaud  of  all  the  voluntary  movements 
of  the  body ;  it  fometimes  neglefts  its  charge  of  tlie 
i^ftem,  deftroys  it  fometimes  by  exceffive  indulgence, 
and  fometimes  employs  it  in  accomplifhing  ends  pecu- 
liarly its  own.    One  fhould  imagiae  that  the  mental 
principle  in  the  lower  animals  fhould  occafion  but  little 
diftutbanee  to  the  fyflcmj;  yet  it  has  been  obferved  that 
geefe  fatten  fooner  in  the  dark  than  they  do  in  light, 
where  the  mind  is  entertained  with  varieties  of  objedls  : 
and  this  circumftance  will  partly  explain  why  man  does 
not  fatten  fo  regularly  as  the  brute,  an^!  wby  caftra- 
tion,  which  prevents  fo  mnch  anxiety  and  paffion  and 
exhaufting  efforts,  aflifts  growth  and  the  organs  of  nu- 
trition.   The  venereal  ftimulus,  for  this  reafon,  is  not 
ftrongly  felt  at  a  very  early  period  of  youth,  nor  is 
very  iroublefonie  ia  old  age.    In  th«  former  cafe  it 
6  woul' 
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^JJeep^  would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  fyftem  ;  in  the  latter 

it  would  haften  its  dilTolution. 
The  fynem  The  natural  returns  of  waking  and  fleeping  may  be 
accommo.  aUered  by  the  prefcncc  or  abfence  of  ftimuli,  and  are 
tTlIi^  curioufly  affcded  by  the  influence  of  habit.  Although 
ikep.  "  commencemtnt  of  one  of  thefc  periods  happen  to 
be  changed,  the  commencement  of  the  other  will  con- 
tinue as  before.  Ifa  pcrfon  be  accuftomed  to  flecp  pre- 
cifely  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  to  rife  again  at  fix  in 
the  morning,  though  his  fleep  in  the  evening  may  now 
and  then  be  kept  off  till  twelve,  he  will  waken  at  fix; 
and  though  continued  by  darknefs,  quietnefs,  or  fuch 
like  caufee,  till  the  day  be  advanced,  it  will  recom- 
mence in  the  evening  at  nine.  The  ftate  of  phyfiology 
is  fuch  at  prefcnt  that  we  cannot  aflign  any  precife 
phyfical  caufe  for  the  natural  kinds  of  fleeping  and 
waking,  or  for  their  regular  periods  of  return.  As 
for  the  caufes  which  occafion  morbid  fleeping-  and 
waking,  we  refer  our  readers  to  books  on  patho- 
logy. 

Plants  too  have  been  faid  to  fleep.  At  the  approach 
of  night,  many  of  them  are  obferved  to  change  their 
appearances  very  confiderably,  and  fometimes  even  to 
fuch  a  (degree  as  fcarcely  to  be  known  for  what  they 
were  before.  Thefe  changes  happen  principally  to 
the  leaves  r.nd  the  flowers.  During  the  night,  many 
leaves,  accordinir  to  the  natuie  and  genus  of  the  plr.nt, 
are  feen  to  rife  up,  to  hang  down,  or  to  fold  themfelves 
in  various  ways  for  the  protedion  of  the  flowers,  the 
buds,  the  fraits,  or  young  ftems  ;  and  many  flowers,  to 
efcape  a  fuperabundance  of  moifture,to  hang  down  the^r 
mouths  towards  the  earth,  or  wrap  themfelves  up  in 
their  calixes.  It  was  mentioned  already,  that  thefe 
phenomena  are  owing  to  fl:imuli  ading  from  without : 
we  may  add  here,  that  moft  of  the  motions  arc  per- 
formed at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  and  petals  arti- 
culate with  the  ftem.  A  period  of  reft  is  as  neccfl'ary  to 
plants  as  lleep  is  to  animala.  The  irritable  principle 
cannot  a€t  long  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  fl.imu- 
lant,  except  at  intervals  ;  and  the  rapid  growth  obfer- 
table  in  plants  during  the  night,  is  a  ilrong  proof  that 
the  organs  employed  in  aflimilation  had  been  dilhirbed 
in  difcharging  their  funftions  duripg  the  day,  when 
cxpofed  to  the  aftions  of  heat  and  light  and  of  other 
flimulants. 

Sect.  XIV.  DeatL 

P.eath?        .  I^EATH  is  the  ceffation  and  total  abfence  of  the  li. 

ying  principle  in  organized  bodies.  It  is  fometimes 
imitated  by  fleep  and  fwoons;  and  a  ftate  of  torpor  in 
many  inftances  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 
Several  moflfes  and  a  few  animals,  as  the  cars  of  blight- 
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cd  wheat,  the  feta  equina,  the  wheel  polype,  afld  Deatf* 
fome  fnails  as  we  learn  from  the  Pnilofophical  Tranf-  — 
anions,  may  be  fafely  preferved  as  dried  preparations,  ,^  fome  m 
not  for  months  Only  but  for  years;  and  after  irritdbili-ft" „ce!*^,'" 
ty  and  fenfation  have  been  totally  fufpended,  will  re- diftinguid 
turn  to  life  upon  the  proper  application  of  moifture.  ^^'^  from 
A  wheel  polype  was  put  by  Fontana  upon  a  bit  of '^"'^.^ 
glafs,  and  expofed  during  the  whole  fummer  to  the^"'' 
noonday  fun  ;  another  was  expofed  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner for  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  after  they  were  like  a 
piece  of  hardened  glue,  were  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  all 
their  fundlions  by  a  few  drops  of  water  (  k).  Where- 
ever  there  is  death,  there  mufl:  therefore  be  likewife  a 
partial  or  general  decompofition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vital  organs.    This  decompofition  takes  place  natural-  ^  certain 
ly  in  fome  living  bodies  after  a  few  hours,  in  fome  af- period  of 
ter  a  few  days  ;  the  life  of  others  is  extended  to  weeks}  ^'fe  al'orti 
fome  are  vigorous  for  months  or  a  feafon.    Man  has*°  the  fp« 
often  feen  more  than  fourfcore ;  and  the  hardy  oak 
furvives  the  fliock  of  two  or  three  centuries.  Thefe 
obfervations  confpire  to  fliow  that   there  is  a  cer- 
tain period  of  exiftence  allotted  by  nature  to  every 
fpecies  of  living  bodies.     In  the  individual  this  pe-Accomm 
riod  is  fometimes  abridged,  and  may  be  fometimes  <ia'^s  ^-it 
extended  by  circumftances  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  bound  T'^J^'r^*" 
which  it  cannot  pafs,  when  the  vital  organs  rauft^^ 
be  deconr.pofed,  and  the  fyftem  return  to  moulder 
with  the  duft.    The  time  of  incubation  and  the  time 
of  geftation  are  pretty  much  defined  in  every  fpecies, 
becauCe  the  circumftances  of  the  individual  in  thefc 
cafes  are  generally  fimilar;  but  after  emerging  from  the 
foetal  ftate,  the  individuals  are  partly  eatrufted  to  their 
own  organs  and  the  chaises  oi  life,  which  are  much 
vaiied ;  and  hence  we  account  for  the  difference  of 
their  age. 

Life  in  general  feems  to  be  proportioned  to  the  L;fe^p°o, 
fpacc  occupied  by  that  feries  of  funaions  which  the  portioned 
fpecies  is  evidently  deftined  to  perform :  and  here  fome-  to  the  fer 
times  the  accommodating  principle  is  Angularly  re- 
markable.    As  the  period  of  decay  is  never  feen  to  former' 
commence  in  the  fpecies  till  that  of  propagation  be 
nearly  clapfed,  and  as  propagation  in  the  lower  tribes 
of  plants  and  of  animals  is  often  the  immediate  harbin- 
ger of  death ;  fo  many  animals  which  have  not  pro- 
pagated, indulged  the  propenfity,  nor  became  uncafy 
from  the  languor  of  defire,  continue  vigorous  longer 
than  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  multiply  their  kind.    And  in  the  vegetable 
kingdona,  where  no  individual  is  ever  the  vidim  of  de- 
fire  or  paflion,  annuals,  if  prevented  from  flowering 
and  feeding  in  their  proper  feafon,  will  live  double, 
and  fometimes  triple,  the  ufual  time,  till  thefe  fundiona 

be 


h^idatJFo^,ier^mXTZltnt^^^^  ^TT'T  7r    ^^/''""^t.ons  relathe  to  Animal  EUar  clty, 

*o  life  aftef  it  w^s  d!^  '  bTff  he  j  l^rmea^:  ol°tttt'""'  ^'"/'^  '"^'^  ''^^'^  '^'^'^ 

fundions  had  been  fufpeftded    we  muft  fav   t^^^  u   ''"''V'l'^.  ^ft^'"     "^^s  dried,  and  its  feveral 

been.fufficicntly  difprS  ^  ^'  ''P^^'  fufficicntly  authenticated,  neither  has  k 
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be  fomthow  performed,  and  then  die.  But  when  all 
the  or;i?.n3  are  fully  evolved  and  have  difcharged,  or 
have  continued  for  fhe  ufual  time  capable  of  difchar- 
ging,  thofe  offices  for  which  they  were  intended  ;  diflb- 
lution  commences,  the  affimilating  organs  begin  gra- 
dually to  lofe  their  tone,  and  the  reabferbents  carry 
off  more  from  the  different  parts  than  what  they  re- 
ceive in  the  way  of  nutrition  :  the  Irritable  fibre  then 
becomes  rigid  ;  the  membranes  and  cartilages  begin  to 
~offify  ;  the  bones  grow  harder;  the  fmaller  veffcls  col- 
lapfe  and  difappcar  ;  the  parts  no  longer  are  obedient, 
as  before,  to  the  aftion  of  ftimulants;  and  death  enfueo. 

Some,  in  order  to  account  for  this  event,  imagine  that 
the  body  receives  at  firft  a  certain  portion  of  irritabi- 


lity, and  continues  to  live  till  that  be  exhaufted  :  bat 
this  theory  explains  nothing  ;  and  without  pretending 
to  a  great.deal  of  foretight,  we  will  venture  to  predi  ft, 
that  for  all  the  irritability  which  it  has,  it  will  not  be 
diftinguifhed  for  its  longevity. 

With  regard  to  the  periods  by  which  the  life,  the 
funftions,  and  difeafes  of  living  bodies  are  fo  frequent- 
ly regulated,  and  which  periods  may  fometimes  be  va- 
ried but  not  evaded,  the  moft  prudent  language  that, 
perhaps,  can  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  phy- 
fiological  fcience  is  this  of  the  Divine,  That  the  God 
who  formed  us  hath  numbered  our  days,  determined 
our  times,  and  prefcribed  the  limits  of  our  exiftence. 
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Death. 

An  attempt 
to  account 
for  death* 

303 
Phyfical 
caufes  not 
eaffly  af- 
Cgned  foe 
pei  iodical 
phenonienii 
in  the  fyf- 
tem. 


The  following  Table  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome  refpe(fl  a  fummary  view  of  the 
foregoing  Sedions,  and  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Table  of  D'Azyr, 

Diffufed  through  the  fyftem. 
Confined  to  one  place. 
Situated  externally. 
Situated  internally. 
In  the  courfe  of  circulation.  ^ 

Not  in  the  courfe  of  circuhtion.  - 
Within  or  witbout  the  courfe  of  circulation  at  pleafure. 
Without  tracheae  (m  ). 

With  trachex  ramified  through  the  fyftem  where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  generally  diffufed/ 

 not  ramified  through  the  fyftem  where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  confined. 

formed  by  rings. 

 by  fegments  of  rings  on  one  fide,  and  a  membrane  on  the  other, 

by  continuous  rings  running  fpirally  like  a  fcrew. 


bo 


bo 


—  admitting  air  by  one  entrance. 

-by  feveral  entrances. 


wholly  concealed  in  the  body. 

 partly  projefting  from  the  body. 

 opening  at  the  head. 

 at  the  oppofite  extremity, 

 .  upon  one  fide. 

 upon  both  fides. 


'  Without  teeth. 

With  teeth  in  the  mouth. 

in  the  ftomach. 


bo 
a 


  ftones  or  artificial  teeth  in  the  ftomach. 

  glands  in  the  mouth  for  feoreting  a  liquor  to  be  mixed  with  the  food. 

  pouches  In  the  mouth  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moiftened. 

  a  fac  or  bag  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moiftened. 

:         a  membnmous  ftomach. 

  a  mufcular  ftomach. 

  an  Intermediate  ftomach. 

Without  a  ccecum  or  blind  gut. 

With  a  ccecum.    ")      Thcfe  parts,  as  well  as 

  two  cceca.   I  ruminating  ftomachs  and 

  three  cosca.  f  their  oefophagua,  have  au- 

 four  ccsca.  )  tiperiftaltic  motions. 

  one  entrance  or  mouth. 

  many  entrances  by  abforbcnts. 


Plant* 


f  U  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy,  who  have  been  attentive  to  mark  the  number  of  lobes  in  the 
and  livers  of  different  animals,  have  fufficlently  dcmonftrated,  by  the  fads  which  they  relae,  that  many 
of  fhofe  phyfiologlcal  conclufions  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  m  the fe  two  vifcera,  are 
j^ift  as  deLfive  as  many  of  thofe  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  and  the  different  tubercles 

found  in  the  brain.  r        j  u 

(m)  Where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  fituated  externally. 
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g  1  Plants  have  many  aliqiientary  canals (n). 

?  I  Sonne  polypes  have  alimentafj  canals  that  branch  through  the  body, 

g  I  The  alimentary  canals  of  plants,  of  forae  polyped,  and  worms,  diftribnte  the  fluids  without  the  aid  of  « 
Q  J     circulating  fyftem. 


^  (By  veffels beginning  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

from  the  cavities. 


I  from  the  cavities. 

o  ^  from  the  furface. 

t  j  —  veins  in  the  penis  and  placenta. 

^  I —  reabforbents  originating  from  all  the  parts  of  the  fylcm. 


..1 


CO 


.2  T! 


No  circulating  fyftem. 
A  circulating  fyftem  with  one  heart. 

 — — .  a  heart  fer  diftributing  the  blood  through  the  refph-atory  organs,  and 

an  artery  for  diftriboting  it  through  the  fyftem. 

— — .  — —  one  heart  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  fyftem,  both  in 

one  capfulc.  , 

 •■■  two  heaTts  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  fyftem. 

 — —  a  pulmoniry  heart,  or  a  heart  for  the  refpiratory  organs  in  the  courfe 

of  circulation. 

-  ■  ■■  ■   "  '•-  ■  ■■—  ——a  pulmonary  heart  within  or  without  the  courfe  of  circulation 

pleafure. 

 a  heart  fituated  in  the  breaft. 

 — —  —  '  .   near  to  the  head. 

   —   •'  ■■  in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

C  By  the  alimentary  canal, 
j  ^  the  lafteals. 
j  —  the  refpirstory  organs. 
^  <J  —  the  circulating  fyftem. 

I the  cellular  membrane.  > 
I  —  glands. 

[^And  by  the  feveral  paita  in  which  it  becomes  finalTy  alSmilated. 


2l 


6 


bo 


f  By  vefPels. 

I  —  exhaling  vcflels. 
j        excretory  organs, 

i  — .  orgaiiic  pores. 

I  _  glands. 

I  And  by  all  the  parta  o:  which  the  fyftem  Is  corapofed. 

Which  are  fcaly. 

,  {helly. 

-   raembranotts. 


^1  ^ 


corneous. 
'  cretaceous, 
ligneous. 

covered  with  down. 
 .  .    -  hair. 


prickks. 
feathers, 
a  vifcid  matte: 


change  their  colour. 

their  covering. 


are  changed  themfelves. 


S.  la&j. 


-J  - 


(n)  The  fubterraneous  bulbs,  the  fwoln  flelhy  parts  of  the  roots,  and  certain  cups  and  vcficlea  which  con- 
tain water,  ferve  often  as  refervoirs  of  food  to  the  plant,  although  for  various  rcafona  we  have  mot  ventured  to 
call  them  ftomachs.  Stsmach  would  be  a  vague  an4  unmeaning  word  were  it  applied  even  to  all  thofe  re- 
fervoirs of  water  or  fecreted  fluids  which  we  find  in  fifties,  and  by  which  fome  of  thefe  animals  are  prefervcd 
alive  on  the  dry  ftiore  till  the  tide  return. 

{o)  There  fecms  to  be  a  want  of  prccifion  in  claffing  bones  with  integuments,  or  integuments  with  bonci,  as 

is 


nciplc 

TAEII.) 

cut} 
1) 

u 

ei 

The  ] 

P  H 

ftlmulants  invifible. 

 unknown. 

unthought  of. 
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-  the  nervous  influence. 

-  light. 
^  —  heat. 

-  moifture. 

-  eleftrictty. 

-  falts. 

-  gafes. 

_ —  bodies  that  aft  mechanically. 


By  legs. 
■ — »  wings, 
fins. 

the  tail. 

organs  which  fall  hot  properly  under  thefe  defcriptions, 
the  fpringinefs  of  the  body  or  of  fome  part  of  it. 

contrivances  which  fit  living  bodies  for  being  moved  by  foreign  agents  (p). 


Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


4Y 


10.  Habit, 


IS  done  in  D'Azyr's  table.  Comparatively  fpeaking,  bones  are  confined  to  a  few  genera  of  living  bodies, 
and  are  nevei  fubjeft  to  periodical  changes  like  the  integuments  or  cuticular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
fome  animals. 

For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  it  could  have  been  wlfhed  that  either  anatomifts  or  phyfiologifts  had  de- 
fined bones  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  have  done,  and  as  far  as  poffible  avoided  thofe  loofe  and 
inaccurate  exprelfions  which  difgrace  fcicnce  ;  for  fome  fpeak  of  animals  having  their  bones,  by  which  they 
mean  fhellc,  on  their  oiitfi-le,  and  the  mufcles  within  them.  Some  fpeak  of  folid  and  compaft  bones  that  were 
once  cartilages,  membranes,  rtay  a  mere  jelly  ;  and  fome  fpeak  of  bones  in  general  as  the  hardeft,  mott  folid, 
aiid  moft  inflexible  parts  of  the  organized  body.  From  all  this  we  arc  led  to  infer,  that  integuments,  if  hard, 
folid,  and  iaflexiLle,  may  be  called  bones  ;  that  the  heart  and  blood  veffels,  if  converted  into  a  hard,  folid,  and 
inflexible  fubftance,  may  be  called  bones  ;  and  that  a  jelly,  a  membrane,  or  a  cartilage,  if  it  can  be  fuppofed 
that  in  the  courfe  of  nature  they  will  become  hard,  folid,  and  inflexible,  may  likewife  be  called  bones.  But 
certainly  it'  hardnefs,  folidity,  and  inflexibility,  he  to  conftitute  the  charafteriftics  of  bones  in  a  living  body, 
however  ofcen  we  may  be  necelTitated  to  include  fliells,  wood,  horns,  and  ftony  concretions,  under  that  deno- 
mination, we  can  never  with  propriety  fpeak  of  bones  that  are  cartilaginous,  membranous,  or  even  a  mere  jelly. 
Thefe  expreflions  might  be  proper  enough  were  oflification  confidered  meiely  as  a  natural  or  accidental  circum- 
ftance.  and  were  bones  defined  to  be  thofe  internal  parts  of  an  animal  which  are  intended  by  nature  to  form 
what  is  meant  by  the  flceleton  in  its  ufual  fenfc.  Thefe  parts,  we  know,  after  paffing  through  the  forms  of 
jtUies,  membranes,  and  cartilages,  often  become  hard,  folid,  and  inflexible,  from  ofliHcation  ;  a  fpecies  of  in- 
duration whi  -h  is  natural  to  the  parts  which  form  the  flceleton  of  fome  animals,  an  induration  which  occafionaI» 
ly  is  extended  to  other  parts,  which  fometimes  exliibits  the  appearance  of  cryftallizution,  and  in  many  refpefts 
is  different  from  the  maqner  in  which  the  wood  of  vegetables  and  the  fhells  of  animals  become  hard. 

OiTification  docs  not  interfere  fo  much  as  may  be  commonly^imagined  with  the  fhrudure  of  bones:  the 
ftrufture  of  bodies  nay  often  be  fimilar,  and  yet  their  mode  of  induration  be  difterent.  Bones  have 
been  obferved  to  confift  of  laminae,  or  plates  like  fhells,  'and  cylindric  bones  of  concentric  circles  like  wood. 
The  concentric  circles  of  wood  have  been  founJ  to  confift  of  indurated  rnerabranes,  which  they  receive  fuc- 
ceflively  from  the  b?.rk  ;  and  Swammerdam  difcovered  that  the  fhells  of  fome  fifhes  were  compofed  of  laminas 
that  confifted  hkewife  of  indurated  membranes,  or  hardened  cuticles,  that  had  been  fucceflively  furnifhed  by 
the  body.  It  has  thence  been  fuppofed  that  bones,  though  hardened  in  a  different  manner,  are  of  a  ftrufture 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  fome  ligneous  bodies  and  fhells,  and  that  their  laminaj  in  many  inflances  confifl 
a!fo  of  indurated  membranes,  fupphed  fucceflively  by  the  periofleum  when  it  is  prefent.  When  it  is  abfent, 
nature,  which  accommodates  herfelf  to  circumflances,  can  form  the  bone  in  another  way,  and  afterwards  cover 
her  new  productions  with  a  periofleum.  For  many  excellent  phyfiological  obftrvations  on  bones,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Ofleology  of  the  late  Dr  Monro,  and  particularly  to  the  volume  aheady  publifhed  of  Mr  Bell's 
Syjlem  of  Anatomy. 

(p)  The  pulp  which  furrounds  feeds  is  often  the  means  of  their  propagation.  Animals  fwallow  the  feeds 
for  the  fake  of  the  pulp ;  and  the  feeds  remaining  indegiflible,  are  -carried  to  a  diflance,  and  difcharged 
fyith  the  "feces. 
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To  refpiration. 

—  digeftion. 

—  abforption. 

—  circulation. 

—  nutrition. 

—  fecretlon. 

—  integumatlon. 

—  irritability. 

—  motion. 

^    —  transformation. 

—  generation. 
}    —  deep. 

—  death. 

—  form. 

—  fize. 

—  climate. 

—  propenfity. 

—  the  healing  of  parts  that  are  morbid. 

—  the  renewal  of  thofe  that  are  broken  off. 


By  a  change  of  proportion  among  the  parts. 
—  of  their  form. 

—  throwing  off  old  parts. 

—  an  addition  of  new  ones  of  a  different  ufe,  ftruftorc,  and  form. 

—  a  change  of  the  whole  form  together. 

■   of  qualities,  propenfities,  manners. 


^  I J  °  i 


By  the  temporary  union  of  two  fexcs. 

—  the  fpontaneous  feparation  of  parts. 

—  organs  fituated  in  the  bread. 
 .  in  the  fide. 

.  —  near  to  the  head. 

 in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

—  an  intrant  organ  ef  the  male  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the  female. 

—  an  intrant  organ  of  the  female  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the  male. 

—  the  ftiimina  and  piflils  of  flowers. 

—  the  feminal  fecretion  of  the  male  thrown  into  the  organs  of  the  female. 

 fprinkled  at  the  entrance  of  the  female  organs. 

 .  ..  .    thrown  upon  them  from  a  diftance. 

 tranfported  to  them  by  the  winds. 

 fprinkled  on  the  embryo  after  emiffion. 

 .  diffolved  in  a  fluid  fecreted  by  the  female  before  it  can  rightly 

perform  its  office. 
 .  diffolved  in  water. 

^  diffolved  perhaps  fometimes  in  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  dioeiou? 

plants,  where  it  probably  afta  like  an  aroma. 

I*  By  quietnefs. 
j    —  the  abfence  of  ftimuli. 
1   —  the  famencfs  of  ftimuli  when  long  continued. 

1    —  deficient  affimilatioa.  •  c  a 

deficient  irritability,  which  is  owing  fometimes  to  the  weaknefs,  inattention,  or  confined 
powers  of  the  mental  principle. 


r2  O 


e  o 


a, 


After  hours. 

  days. 

  weeks. 

■  ■  ■  months. 

— —  feafons. 

■■   ■  years. 

Not  till  after  centuries. 


All  living  bodies  are  much  exhauftcd  after  performing  the  a£t  of  generation,  and  many  of  the  Inferior  P^^^* 
and  animals  begin  immediately  to  ficken  and  decay.  ^* 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

We  eoncIuJe  ly  conftjfmg^  that  concerning  many  ufis  of   is  Jl'ill  refervedfor  farther  reading,  for  fhrther  ohfervatlon, 
the  parts,  and  concerning  different  fpecies  of  variety  in  the    and  for  future  phyfiological  arrangement, 
forrn^  JlruSure,  and  pojition  of  the  organs,  much,  after  all. 
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PHYTOLACCA,  pokeweed,  or  American  night-  bifliop  fuffragan  of  Bologna,  and  has  a  um'verfity,  but  Placenza, 

fhade,m  botany,  is  of  the  decandtia  icofandria  clafs  of  of  no  great  fanr.e.    It  is  defended  by  a  wail  and  a  Piaftu*. 

plants.    It  grows  naturally  in  the  province  of  Virginia  fltong  citadtl,  and  is  reckoned  about  three  miles  in  cir-  — — \'— 

in  America.    It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  perennial  root,  ciimfeVence,  fo  that  it  is  fonnewhat  bigger  than  P.-irriia. 

divided  into  feveral  parts  as  large  as  middling  parfneps.  The  houfes  are  low,  but  prettily  built ;  the  great  ftreet 

From  this  rife  many  purplifli,  herbaceous  llalks^  about  called  theStradone  is  in  a  direfl:  line  and  of  equal  breatlth, 

an  inch  thick,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  which  break  with  a  foot-way  fenced  with  pofts  on  each  fide  like 


into  many  branches,  irregularly  fct  with  larget  oval, 
fharp-pointed  leaves,  fupported  on  (hort  footftalks. 
Thefc  at  firll  are  of  a  frefli  green  colour,  but  as  they 
grow  old  they  turn  reddifh.    At  the  joints  and  divi 


London,  and  is  about  3C00  feet  long.  The  houfes  are 
generally  built  of  biick,  and  fome  of  them  are  prettily 
painted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  ftrufkure,  but  well 
adorned  within.  The  duke  of  Parma,  who  is  fovereign 
fions  of  the.  branches  come  forth  long  bunches  of  fmall  of  Pi.cenza,  has  a  palace  in  the  cicy  built  by  Vigno- 
bluifh-coloured  flowers,  confifting  of  five  concave  pe-  la.  There  are  many  excellent  paintings  in  this  place, 
tals  each,  furrounding  ten  ftamina  and  ten  ftylcs.  Thefe  There  are  two  chapels  painted,  one  with  the  hiftory  of 
are  fucceeded  by  round  deprcfled  berries,  having  ten  St  Caiharine,  and  the  other  with  a  picture  of  Chriit,  as 
cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  fiogle  fmosth  feed.  as  alfo  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St  Auguftin,  all  by  Por- 

In  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  America  the  inhabi-  denone.  In  the  fame  church  there  is  a  fine  pifture  of  the 
tants  boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner  of  blefled  virgin^  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  by  PsoloVeronefe. 
fpinach.  They  are  faid  to  have  an  anodyne  quality,  AtthcCapuchins  there  isaFrancis  byGuercina.  There 
p.nd  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathartic.  The  is  a  fountain  faid  to  have  been  erefted  here  by  Julius 
ftems  when  boiled  arc  as  good  as  afparagus.  The  Csefar,  and  the  equeftrian  ftatues  of  the  famous  general 
Portuguefe  had  formerly  a  trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of  Alexander  I.  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  of  his 
the  berries  with  their  red  wines,  in  order  to  give  them  fon  Ranuccio,  both  in  the  great  fquare.  In  the  pa-" 
a  deeper  colour  ;  bat  as  it  was  found  to  dcbafe  the  fla-  lace  of  Scotti,  there  are  a  great  many  fine  piftures  by 
vour  and  to  make  the  wine  deleterious,  the  matter  was  Lanftanco,  who  had  been  a  page  in  their  family,  and  ^ 
leprefented  to  his  Portuguefe  Majcfty,  who  ordered  all  among  the  reft  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  taking  of  Troy, 
ihe  ftcms  to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they  j  roduceJ  the  blefTed  virgin,  and  St  Francis.  The  trade  of  this 
flovcers,  thcrei)y  to  prevent  any  further  adulteration,  city  confifts  chiefly  in  their  cheefe,  as  at  Parma,  thefe 
The  fame  praftice  was  common  in  France  till  it  was  cities  being  furrounded  with  the  richeft  pafture  grounds 
prohibited  by  an  edift  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  prede-  in  Italy  ;  though  the  greatefl  part  of  what  we  c?.ll 
ceffor  under  pain  of  death.    This  plant  has  been  faid    the  Parraefan  cheefe  is  made  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 


to  cure  cancers;  but  the  truth  of  this  affertion  has  not 
been  indifpulatly  proved,  and  does  not  appear  very  pro- 
bable. 

PPIYTOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  kinds 
and  virtues  of  plants.  See  Botany,  ani  Materia 
jMedica 

PHYTON,  a  general  pf  the  people  of  Rhep;ium 
againft  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  was  ta- 
ken by  the  enemy,  and  tortured,  and  his  fon  was 
thrown  Into  the  fea.    See  Svracuse. 

PTA  MATER.    See  Anatomy,  n°  130.  p.  756,  &c. 

PIABA,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  fmall^frtfh-water  fiih, 
caught  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  theBrafils,  and  in 


and  particularly  at  Lodi.  See  Parmefan  Cheese. — 
Without  the  walls,  which  are  wafhed  by  the  rivers 
TrebMa  and  Po,  there  is  a  large  feminary  or  college, 
magnificently  eiefted  by  cardinal  x'\lbcroni,  a  native 
of  this  city,  but  confiderably  hurt  by  the  modern 
Goths  in  the  hft  wgr.  Towards  the  north  of  the  ci- 
ty is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trebbia,  iamous  for  the 
viftory  which  Hannibal  obtained  over  the  Romans. 

PIASTUS,  a  native  of  Poland,  was  originally  a 
wheelwright  and  the  fon  of  Coffifco,  a  citizen  of  Cruf- 
witz.  lie  flouriflied  in  the  year  830,  when  on  the 
extinftion  of  the  family  of  Pcpiel  great  difputes  a- 
rofe  about  his  fucceffor,  arid  Cracow  was  affllcled 


about 

fome  other  parts  in  America.    It  is  about  the  bignefs   with  a  fevere  famine.  During  this  extremity,  when  the 
©f  the  common  minow  ;  is  well  tafted,  and  much  cfteem-   people  were  dropping  down  in  the  ftreets,  two  angels  j^^^  ^^.-^ 
cd  by  the  n:!tives.  in  human  forms,  as  the  ftory  is  told,  took  up  their  re-  Hif  ory^  ' 

PIABUCU,  in  ichthyology,  is  an  American  fifh   fidence  with  Piaftus,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  piety  vol. xxx. 
eaten  in  many  places  by  the  natives.    It  is  ravenousj   and  extenfive  charity.  He  had  nothing  left  but  a  fmall  P*  33^, 
and  fo  greedy  of  blood,  that  if  a  perfon  goes  into  the    callc  of  the  common  liquor  of  the  country,  and  this  he^*^* 
water  with  a  wound  in  any  part  of  his  body,  the  pia-   prefented  to  his  new  guefts,  who,  charmed  with  hia 
bucu  will  make  up  to  it  to  fuck  the  blood.   It  feldoni   hofpltality,  promifed  him  the  crown  of  Poland.  The 
exceed?  four  nches  in  length.  faith  of  Piaftus  was  equal  to  his  other  virtues  :  he  im- 

PIACENZA  is  a  city  of  Italy,  in  th.e  duchy  of  plicitiy  believed  the  wortf  of  his  gucfts,  and  pioufly 
Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  25.  N.  Lut.  45.    It  is  a  large    followed  their  diredions  in  every  particular.    He  was 

ordered  to  diftribute  the  liquor  out  of  his  little  ca.lc  to 
the  multitude :  he  did  fo,  and  found  that  it  was  inex- 
haultible.    The  people  were  aflonifhcd  ;  all  cried  out^ 
4-  Y  a  '«  A 


handfome  city,whofe  name  ib  derived  by  fome  from  its 
pleafant  fituation,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  on  the  Via  Emi- 
lia, about  half  a  rtWt  from  the  Po.    U  is  th^  fee  of  a 
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pibroch. 


Piaftus  a  A  miracle!"  an  J  tbe  electors  detefmlnccl  to  chufe 
a  perfon  in  whofe  favour  Heaven  had  fo  vifibly  decla- 
red  :  Piaftus  was  accordingly  taken  from  bis  fliop,  and 
raifed  to  th?  ducal  dignity. 

Such  is  the  relation  of  the  canon  of  Cracow,  which 
(differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  account  given  by 
Guagnini,  and  feveral  other  blftorian?.  According  to 
them,  Piaftus  had  prepared  a  fmall  coUatioB,  to  enter- 
tain fome  friends  who  were  aifemblcd  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Two  pilgrims,  Paul  and  John,  afterwards  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  came  about  this  time  to  Cracow.  They 
begged  charity  at  the  door  of  the  eleftion -hall,  and  were 
rudely rcpulfed ;  upon  which  they  ftumbled  on  the  houfe 
of  Piaftus,  and  were  kindly  received.  The  miracle  we 
have  mentioned  was  wrought  by  them  ;  am]  the  two 
pilgrims,  and  not  angels,  were  the  inftruments  of  the 
elevation  of  the  hofpitable  wheelwiight.  Though 
we  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  marvellous  means  by 
which  Piaftus  afcended  the  ducal  throne  of  Poland,  it 
would  b€  prefumptuous  entirely  to  omit  a  fad  attefted 
by  all  the  writers  upon  this  fubjcft  :  it  was  proper, 
therefore,  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  we  leave  the  reft  to 
the  reader's  judgment. 

Being  now  ruifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity,  he  was  not 
intoxicated  with  his  profperity.  His  natural  charity, 
benevolence,  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  remained  : 
nothing  was  altered  but  his  power  of  doing  good.  He 
was  truly  called  the  father  of  his  people :  the  injured 
never  returned  unredrefied,  nor  merit  unrewarded. 
Piallus  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eyes  of  the  widow  ; 
and  was  himfelf  the  guardian  of  the  orphan,  and  the 
^general  patron  of  the  poor  and  diftrefTed.  His  excel- 
lent inclinations  ferved  him  in  the  room  of  great  abi- 
lities; and  the  happinefs  that  his  people  enjoyed  made 
them  forget  that  their  prince  was  not  born  a  ftatefmen 
and  a  warrior.  Several  inteftlne  commotions  arofe  du- 
ring his  adminiftration,  all  which  he  quelled  by  the 
mildnel's  and  clemency  of  his  nature  ;  his  nobility  were 
aftiamed  of  rebelling  againft  a  foverelgn  who  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  render  his  people  happy.  He  remo- 
ved the  court  from  Crufwitx,  a  city  which  he  deteft- 
cd,  becaufe  it  was  the  fcene  of  Popiel's  crimes  and  tra- 
gical end,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Gnefna,  where  he 
died  beloved,  efteemed,  and  even  adored  by  his  fub- 
jefts. 

It  is  in  memory  of  this  excellent  prince,  that  all  the 
natives  of  Poland,  who  have  been  fmce  promoted  to 
the  ducal  or  regal  dignity,  were  called  Piaftes,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  the  foreigners. 

Piaftus  affociated  his  fon  Zlemovltus  with- him  In 
the  government  before  his  death;  a  circuraftance  of 
much  benefit  to  the  people. 

PIAZZA,  in  building,  popularly  called  piache^  an 
Italian  name  for  a  portico,  or  covered  walk,  fupported 
by  arches. 

The  word  literally  fignlfies  a  broad  open  place  or 
fquare  ;  whence  it  alfo  became  applied  to  the  walks  or 
porticoes  around  them. 
*Eira  sb  PIBROCH,  fays  Dr  Beattie*,  is  a  fpecies  of  tunc 
Brmattie,  P«culiar,  I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  Ifles 
of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs 
totally  from  all  other  mufic.  Its  rythm  is  fo  irregular, 
and  its  notes,  efpecially  in  the  quick  move^nent,  fo 
mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a  ftranger  finds  it 
almoft  impofiible  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  fo  as  to 
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perceive  its  modulation.  Some  of  thefe  pibrocha,  be-  Plea 
ing  intended  to  reprefent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave  .  ^' 
motion  refembling  a  march,  then  gradually  quicken 
into  the  onfet ;  run  ofl^  with  noify  confufion  and  tur- 
bulent rapidity,  to  imitate  the  confliift  and  purfuit  ; 
then  fweil  into  a  te  w  flourillies  of  triumphant  joy ;  and 
perhaps  clofe  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailings  of  a  fu- 
neral procelfion. 

PICA,  in  ornithology.    See  Corvus,  fp.  9. 

Pica  marina^  in  Ornithology.  See  HiEMAxopus, 
and  Alga,  n^  3. 

Pica,  in  medicine,  a' deprivation  of  appetite,  which 
makes  the  patient  long  for  what  is  unfit  for  food,  or 
incapable  or  nouriftiing;  as  chalk,  afties,  coals,  plafter- 
lime,  &c.    See  Medicine,  n°  37  I. 

Pica,  or  pye^  had  formerly  the  fame  fenfe  as  ordi' 
nai,  meaning  a  table  or  direftory,  pointing  out  the 
order  in  which  the  devotional  fervices  appointed  fof 
different  occafions  were  to  be  performed.  According- 
ly we  are  told  it  is  derived  from  ni,  a  conlraftion  of 
Ti»a5,  a  table  ;  and  by  others  from  /itera picata,  a  great 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  fome  new  order  in  the 
prayer.  The  terra  was  ufed  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  by  offi- 
cers of  civil  courts,  who  called  their  kalendars  or  al- 
phabetical catalogues  diredling  to  the  nr^mes  and  things 
contained  in  tLe  rolls  and  records  of  their  courts  the 
pyes. 

PICARD,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  found- 
ed a  feft  the  profeffors  of  which  were  called  Picards. 
See  Picards.. 

hi  CARD  (John),  an  able  mathematician,  and  one 
of  the  moft  learned  aftronomers  of  the  17th  century, 
was  born  atFleche,and  became  prieft  and  prior  of  Rillie 
in  Anjou.  Going  to  Paris,  he  was  in  1666  received  inco 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  quality  of  aftronomer.  In 
1 67 1,  he  -was  fent,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  the  caftle 
of  Uraniburg,  built  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  Denmark,  to 
make  aftronomical  obfervations  there;  and  from  thence 
he  brought  the  original  mnnufcripts  wrote  by  Tycho- 
Brahe, which  are  the  more  valuable  as  they  differ  in 
many  places  from  the  printed  copies,  and  contain  a 
book  mere  than  has  yet  appeared.  Pie  made  impor- 
tant difcoveries  in  aftroRomy  ;  and  was  the  firft  who 
travelled  through  feveral  parts  of  France,  to  meafure 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  His  works  are,  i.  A  trca- 
tife  on  levelling.  2.  Fragments  of  dioptrics.  3.  Ex- 
perimenta  circa  aquas  efflaentes.  4.  De  mtnfuris.  5.  De 
menfura  hquidorum  &  aridorum,  6.  A  voyage  to  U- 
raniburg,  or  aftronomical  obfervations  made  in  Den- 
mark. 7.  Aftronomical  obfervations  made  in  feveral 
parts  of  France,  &c.  i  hefe,  and  fome  other  of  his 
works,  which  are  much  eft?emed,  are  in  the  fixth  and 
feventh  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

PICARDS,  a  religious  feft  which  arofe  in  Bohe- 
mia in  the  15th  century. 

Picard,  the  author  of  this  feft,  from  whom  It  derived 
its  name,  drew  after  him,  as  has  been  generally  faid,  a 
number  of  men  and  women,  pretending  he  would  reftore 
them  to  the  primitive  ftate  of  innocence  wherein  man 
was  created  :  ani  accordingly  he  affumcd  the  title  of 
the  New  Adam.  With  this  pretence  he  taught  his  fol- 
lowers to  give  themfelves  up  to  all  impurity  ;  faying 
that  therein  confifted  the  liberty  of  the  fons  of  God  ; 
and  that  all  thofe  not  of  their  fedi  were  in  bondapre. 

He 
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■ds.  He  tirft  publlihed  his  notions  in  Germany  and  the  low 
countries,  and  perfuaded  many  people  to  go  naked, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Adamites.  After  this 
he  feized  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  Laufnecz,  fome 
leagues  from  Thabor,  the  head  quarters  of  ZIfca, 
where  he  fixed  himfelf  and  his  followers.  Hio  women 
were  common,  but  none  were  allowed  to  enjoy  thera 
•without  his  permiffion  :  fo  that  when  any  man  dcfireJ 
a  particular  woman,  he  carried  her  to  Pic  ard,  who  gave 
him  leave  in  thefs  words,  Go,  increafe^  multiply^  and  fill 

the  earth.  rr  rr 

At  length,  however,  Zifca,  gtnerrl  of  the  Hulliteg, 
(famous  for  his  viaories  over  the  tmperor  Sigifmund), 
hurt  at  thtir  abomin.:tion3,  marched  againft  them, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  their  ifland,  and  put  them  all 
to  death  except  two  i  whom  he  fpared,  that  he  might 
learn  their  doArine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  various  writers,  relying 
cn  the  authorities  of  ^neas  Sylvius  and  Varillas,  have 
givtn  of  the  Picards,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  party 
of  the  Vaudois,  that  fled  from  perfecutlon  in  their  own 
country,  and  fought  refuge  in  Bohemia.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  a  fett  of  this  denomination,  charge- 
able with  fuch  wild  jiriaJples  and  fuch  licentious  con- 
dud,  ever  exiiled  ;  and  it  is  certainly  alloniihing  that 
Mr  Bayle,  in  his  art.  Picards^  fhould  adopt  the  re- 
'  proacbful  reprefent  itions  of  the  writers  juft  mention- 
ed :  for  it  appears  probable  at  leall  thut  the  whole  is 
a  calumny  invented  and  propagated  in  order  to  dlf- 
grace  the  Picards,  merely  becaufe  they  deferted  the 
communion  and  protefted  againft  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Lafilius  informs  us,  that  Picard, 
together  with  40  other  perfons,  befides  women  and 
children,  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1418.  Bal- 
binus  the  Jefuit,  in  his  Epitome  Rerum  Buhemicarum^ 
lib.  ii.  gives  a  fimilar  acc  ount,  and  charges  on  the  Pi- 
cards none  of  the  extravagancies  or  crimes  afcribtd  to 
them  by  Sylvius.  Schleda,  fecretary  of  Ladiflaus, 
king  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to  Erafmus  in  which 
he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  Picards,  fays  that 
they  confxdered  the  p-^pe,  cardinals,  and  bilhops  of 
Rome,  as  the  true  Ancichrifts,  and  the  adorers  oUhe 
confecrated  elements  in  the  cuchariil  as  downright 
idolaters ;  th;it  they  denied  the  corporal  prefence  of 
Chrift  in  this  ordinance  5  that  they  condemned  the 
worfhip  of  faints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  con- 
feffion,  the  penance  impofed  by  priefts,  the  feafts  and 
vigils  obftrved  in  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  that  they 
confined  themfelves  to  the  obfervance  of  the  faBbath, 
and  of  the  two  great  feafts  of  Chnltmas  and  Pentecoft. 
From  this  account  it  would  appear  that  they  were  no 
other  than  the  Vaudois  ;  and  M.  de  Bcaufobre  has 
ftiown  that  they  were  both  of  the  fame  fed,  though 
under  different  denominations.  Bcfides,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Vaudois  were  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year 
1 1 78,  where  fome  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the 
Greek,  and  others  thofc  of  the  Latin,  church.  The 
former  were  pretty  generally  adhered  to  till  the  middle 
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of  the  14th  century,  when  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  La.  Tltzxij 
tin  rites  caufed  great  diiturbance.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  account 
of  the  oppofition  to  the  papal  power  (fee  Moravians), 
the  Picards  more  publicly  avowed  and  defended  their 
religious  opinions ;  and  they  formed  a  confideiable 
body  in  an  ifland  by  the  river  Launitz  or  Laufnecz,  in 
the  diftricl  of  Bechin,  and  lecurrlng  to  arms,  were  de- 
feated by  Zifca.    ^/zf^i'c/o/).  art.  Picards. 

PICARDY,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on 
the  Eorth  by  Hainault,  Artois,  and  the  Straits  of  Ca- 
lais  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Champaigne ;  oji  the  fouth  by  Geography^. 
the  Ifle  of  France;  and  on  the  weft  by  Normandy  vol  ii. 
and  the  Englifh  Channel  (a).    This  province  is  long P- 4^4- 
and  narrow,  being  ufually  compared  to  a  bent  arm  ; 
and  in  this  figure  is  nearly  150  miles  in  length,  but 
not  above  40  in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  not  above 
20.    It  is  generally  a  levd  country  ;  and  produces 
■wine,  fruit  of  all  kmds,  plenty  of  corn,  and  great 
quantities  of  hay  :  but  wood  being  fcarce,  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  burn  turf.      They  have,  however,  fome 
pit-coal,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  England.  It 
was  unitei  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  year  1643  ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  533,000  inhabitants. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Sommc,  the  Oife,  the 
Canche,  the  Lanthie,  the  Lys,  the  Aa,  the  Scarpe^ 
and  the  Dtule. 

The  fituation  of  this  province  on  the  fea,  its  many 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  with  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants,  render  it  the  feat  of  a  fiourifliing  trade. 
In  it  are  made  beautiful  filk  ftuflfs,  woollen  ftuffs,  coarfe 
linen^  Uwn,  and  foap  ;  it  alfo  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  corn  and  pit-coal.  In  the  government  of  Calais  and 
Boulogne  arc  annually  bred  5000  or  6000  colts,  whieh 
being  afterwarda  turned  loofe  in  the  paftures  of  Nor- 
mandy, are  fold  for  Norman  horfes.  The  fiflieries  on 
this  coaft  are  alfo  very  advantageous.  This  province 
is  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Picardy  ; 
and  is  again  fubdivided  into  four  deputy  governments. 
The  principal  town  is  Amiens. 

PIC  ART  (Bernard),  a  celebrated  engraver,  fon  of 
Stephen  Picatt,  alfo  a  famous  engraver,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  i'^73.  He  learned  the  elements  of  his  art 
from  his  father,  and  ftndied  aichitefture  and  perfpec- 
tive  under'Sebaftian  le  Clcrc.  As  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  he  fettled  in  Holland  to  enjoy  the  free 
exercife  of  it ;  where  his  genius  produced  thofe  raafter- 
pieces  which  made  him  efteemed  the  moft  ingenious 
artift  of  his  age.  A  multitude  of  books  are  embel- 
lilhcd  with  plates  of  his  engraving.    He  died  in  1733. 

PICCOLOMINI  (Alexander),  archbifliop  of  Pa- 
tras,  and  a  native  of  Sienna,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1508,  was  of  an  illuftrious  and  ancient  family,, 
which  cams;  originally  from  Rome,  but  afterwards  fet- 
tled at  Sienna.  He  compofed  with  fuccefs  for  the 
theatre ;  but  he  was  not  more  diftinguiftied  by  his  ge- 
nius,  than  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  his  regaid. 
to  virtue.  His  chari<y  was  very  great  j  and  was  chiefly 

exerted 


(a)  The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  province  does  not  date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1200.  It  was  an  academical, 
joke  ;  an  epithet  firft  applied  to  the  quarrelfome  humour  of  thofe  ftudents  in  the  univerfity  of  Pans  who> 
came  from  the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  hence  to  their  country.  Falefu  Notitta  Galltarum,  p.  44> 
horgueraCf  Defcription  de  la  France f,  p«  5  ^* 
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ricc  ilo-  exerted  in  relieving  the  neceffitles  of  men  of  letters. 
,  He  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of  works  in  Itah'an. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  whi.h  are,  I.  Various  Drama- 
tic Pieces,  which  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  writer,  2.  A  Treitife  on  the  Sphere,  3.  A  The- 
ory of  the  Planets,  4.  A  Tranflulon  of  Ariftotle'j 
Art  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  in  4to.  y.  A  Syllemof 
MorTility,  pu'.Jifhed  at  Venice,  1575,  in  4to  ;  tranflated 
into  French  by  Peter  de  Lnrivey  in  4to  ;  and  printed 
at  Paris,  1581.  Thefe,  with  a  variety  of  other  w^orks, 
prove  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy, 
m?.them,itics,  ao '  theology.  Ke  was  the  fird  who 
made  ufe  of  the  Italian  language  in  writing-  upon  phi- 
iofoph'cul  fubjcdts.  He  died  at  Sienna  the  1 2th  of 
March  1578,  aged  70,  A  particular  catalogue  of  his 
works  may  be  feen  in  the  Typographical  DiAionary. 
There  is  one  performance  afcribed  to  this  author,  in- 
titled  Dialogo  della  hella  Creanta  delle  Donne,  (printed  at 
Milan,  I  and  at  Venice,  1574,  in  8vo.)  ;  which 
but  ill  fuits  the  dignity  of  a  prelate.  It  is  filled  with 
maxims  which  have  an  evident  tendency  to  hurt  the 
morals  of  young  women.  Piccolomini's  name,  indeed, 
is  not  in  the  title  page  ;  and  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  juvenile  produftion.  It  is  very  fc^rce;  and 
the  public  would  fuftain  no  lofs  by  its  being  entirely 
out  of  print.  It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  F. 
d'Amboife,  an  5  puhlifhed  at  Lyons,  in  1  6mo,  under  the 
titb  of  ItiJlruSlion  des  jeunes  dames.  It  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  1583,  under  that  oi Dialogue  iff  Devts  des 
Demo'ifelles 

PiccOLOMiNi  (Francis),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
foiregoing,  was  born  in  1520,  and  taught  philofophy 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fpace  of  22  years,  in  tiie  moll  ce- 
lebrated univerfiiies  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
Siennn,  where  he  died,  in  1634,  at  the  age  of  84. 
The  city  went  into  mourning  on  his  death.  His  works 
are,  i.  Some  Commentaries  upon  Ariftotle,  printed  at 
Mayence,  1608,  in  410.  2.  Unlvtrfa  Phdofoph'ia  de 
Moribus,  printed  at  Venice,  1583,  in  folio.  He  la- 
boured to  revive  the  do£trine  of  Pbto,  and  endeavour- 
ed alfo  to  imitate  the  manners  of  that  philofopher. 
He  had  for  his  rival  the  famous  James  Zabarella  whom 
he  excelled  in  ficility  of  expreflion  and  neatncfs  of 
difcourfe ;  but  to  wltom  he  was  rau:h  inferior  in  point 
of  argument,  beciufe  he  did  not  examine  matters  to 
the  bottom  as  the  other  did  ;  but  prefTed  too  rapidly 
from  one  propofition  to  another. 

PiccoLOMiNi  of  Aragon  (Odtdvius),  duke  of  Amalfi, 
prince  of  the  Empire,  a  general  of  the  emperor's  army, 
find  knight  of  the  or.!cr  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was 
horn  in  1599.  He  firft  bore  arms  among  the  Spanifh 
troops  in  ltdy.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  the  army 
of  Ferdinand  II.  who  fent  him  to  the  relief  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  entrufted  him  with  the  command  of  the  im- 
perial trcops  in  1634.  After  having  fignalized  hifTjfelf 
at  the  battle  of  Nortiingue,  he  made  Mar/hal  de  Cha- 
tillon  raife  the  fiege  of  St  Omer.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  a  viftory  over  Marquis  tie  Feuquieres 
in  1639:  nor  did  the  lofs  of  the  bitttle  of  Wolfenl.ut- 
tel,  in  1 65 1,  impair  his  glory.  He  died  on  the  loth 
of  Auguft  1656,  being  five  years  after,  aged  57,  with- 
out iffue ;  and  with  the  charafter  of  an  able  negotiator 
and  an  adive  general.  The  celebrated  Caprara  was  his 
*  siephcw. 

PiccoLOMiNi  (James),  whofe  proper  name  was  Am- 
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mMatI,  took  that  of  Piccolomtni  in  honour  of  his  pi-  Pic 
ti  on  Pius  11.    He  was  born  in  a  village  neat*  Lucca  ™ 
in  1422.    He  Ijecame  bifliop  of  Maffa,  afterwards  of  p;^,|^ 
Frefcati  ;  a  cardinal  in  1461,  under  the  name  of  Car- 
dinal de  Pavte  ;  and  died  in  1479,  at  the  age  of  57,  of 
an  indigeflion  of  figs.    He  left  8000  piftoles  in  the 
bankers  hands,  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  chimed  ;  and 
of  which  he  gave  a  part  to  the  Hofpital  of  the  Holy 
Ghjlt.    His  works,  which  confift  of  fome  Lettcis, 
and  a  Hiftory  of  his  own  time,  were  printed  at  Mi-  " 
Ian,  in  I52r,  in  folio.    His  hiftory,  inthkd  Commen- 
tatiest  commences  the  18th  of  June  1464,  and  ends 
the  6th  of  December  1469.    They  may  very  proper- 
ly be  confidered  as  a  Sequel  of  Pope  Pius  Il.'s  Cora, 
mentaries,  which  end  with  the  year  1463. 

PICC0L0MI^^I,  (^Eneas  Sylvius).  See  Pius  II, 
PICENTIA,  (Strabo,  PHny),  the  cap-tal  of  the 
Picentini,  whofe  territory,  called  Ager  Pkent'mus,  a 
fmall  diftrift,  lay  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  from  the  Promon- 
torlum  Minerva,  the  'fouth  boundary  of  Camoania  on 
the  coaft,  to  the  river  Silarus,  the  north  boundary  of 
Lucania,  extending  within-land  as  far  as  the  Samnites 
and  Hirpini,  though  the  exact  Lermiuation  cannot  be 
afllgned.  The  Greeks  commonly  confound  th<i  Picen- 
tini  and  Picentes,  but  the  Romana  carefully  diftinguidi 
them.  The  former,  with  no  more  than  two  towns  that 
can  be  named,  Sdernum  and  Picentia  ;  the  fituation  of 
both  doubtful:  only  Pliny  fays  the  latter  flood  within, 
land,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea.  Now  thought  to  be 
Bicen^a,  (Holftenius),in  the  Principato  Citra  of  Naples. 

PICENQM,  (Cnefar,  Pliny,  Florus)  ;  Picenus 
Acer,  (Cicero,  Salluft,  Livy,  Tacitus)  ;  Ager  Pi. 
centium,  (Varro)  :  a  territory  of  Italy,  lying  to  the 
ealt  of  Umbria,  from  the  Apennlne  to  the  Adriatic  ; 
on  the  coaft  extending  from  the  river  Aefis  on  the 
north,  as  far  aa  the  Pratutiani  to  the  fouth.  In  the 
upper  or  northern  part  of  their  territory  the  Umbri 
excluded  them  from  the  Apennine,  as  far  as  Cameri- 
num,  (Strabo);  but  in  the  lower  or  fouthern  part  they 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apennine.  A  very 
fruitful  territory,  and  very  populous.  Picentes,  t!ie 
people,  (Cicero)  ;  from  the  fingular,  Picens,  (Livy)  : 
different  from  the  Picentini,  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  though 
called  fo  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  Ptolemy  calls  them  Pi. 
cent,  as  does  alfo  Pliuy.  Their  territory  at  this  day 
is  fuppofed  to  form  the  greatell  part  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  (Cluverius). 

PICHFORD,  in  the  county  of  Salop  in  England; 
on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Shrewlbury,  near  Condover. 
It  is  noted  for  a  fpring  of  pitchy  water  (from  whence 
fome  derive  its  name),  on  the  top  of  which  there  al- 
ways  flows  a  fort  of  liquid  bituaacn.  Over  m.oft  of  the 
coal  pits  hereabouts  there  lies  a  ftratum  of  blackiOi 
rock;  of  which,  by  boiling  and  grinding,  they  make 
pitch  and  tar,  and  alfo  diftil  an  oil  from  it. 

PICHINCH  -\,  a  mountain  inPeru.  SeePERt;,n''56. 
PICKERING,  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkaiire  ia 
Enghna,  13  miles  from  Scarborough,  and  225  from 
London,  is  a  pretty  large  town  belonging  to  the  du- 
chy of  Lancafter,  on  a  hill  among  the  wild  mountains 
of  Blakemore  ;  having  the  foreil  of  Pickering  on  the 
north,  and  Pickering  common  on  the  fouth.  It  i8 
faid  to  have  been  built  270  years  before  Chriil  by  Pe- 
ridurus,  a  kin^^  of  the  Britons,  who  waslauried  here. 
It  had  once  a  caftle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 
8  '  fecB  J 
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feen  ;  to  whofe  jurifdiflicn  many  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  were  fubjeft  :  and  the  adjacent  territory,  com- 
monly called  Pickering-Lath,  or  the  libeity  or  foreft  of 
Pickering,  was  given  by  Henry  111.  to  hisfon  Edmund 
carl  of  Lancafter.  A  court  is  kept  here  for  all  aftions 
under  40  8.  arifing  within  the  honour  of  Pickering. 

PICKERY,  in  Scots  law,  petty  theft,  or  fteaiing 
things  of  fmall  value. 

PICKETS,  in  fortification,  flakes  (harp  at  one  end, 
End  fometimea  fhod  wich  iron,  ufed  in  laying  out  the 
ground,  of  about  three  feet  long  ;  but,  when  ufed  for 
pir  ning  the  fafcines  of  a  battery,  they  are  from  three 
to  five  feet  long. 

Pickets,  in  artillery,  are  about  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
fhod  with  iron,  to  pin  the  park  lines,  in  laying  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Pickets,  in  the  camp,  are  alfo  fiakes  of  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  long,  to  faften  the  tent  cords,  in  pitch- 
ing the  tents ;  alfo,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  cri- 
vtn  into  the  ground  near  the  tents  of  the  horfemen,  to 
tie  their  horfes  to. 

Picket,  sn  out-gunrd  ported  before  an  army,  to 
give  notice  of  an  enemy  approaching. 

Picket,  a  kind  of  puniihment  fo  called,  where  a  fol- 
dier  ttands  with  one  foot  upon  a  fharp  pointed  (lake  ; 
the  time  of  his  ftanding  is  limited  according  to  the  of- 
fence. 

PICKLE,  a  brine  or  liquor,  commonly  compofed 
of  fait,  vinegar,  &c.  fometimes  with  the  addition  of 
fpices,  wherein  meat,  fruit,  and  other  things,  are  pre- 
ferved  and  feafcned'. 

Pico,  one  of  the  Azore  Tflands,  is  fo  called  from 
fome  lofty  mountains  on  li ;  or  rather  from  one  very 
high  mountain,  terminating  like  TenerifFe  in  a  peak, 
and  reputed  by  fome  writers  equal  to  it  in  height. 
This  ifland  lies  about  four  leagues  fouth-weft  from  St 
George,  twelve  from  Tercers,  and  about  three  leagues 
fouth-eaft  of  Fayal;  in  W.  Long.  28.  21.  and  N.  Lot. 
38.  29.  The  mountain  Pico,  which  gives  name  to  the 
ifland,  is  filled  with  difmal  dark  caverns  or  volcanoes, 
which  frequently  vomit  out  flames,  fmoke,  and  afhes, 
to  a  great  diftance.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  to- 
wards the  eaft  is  afpring  of  frelh  water,  generally  cold, 
but  fometimes  fo  heated  with  the  fubterraneous  fire, 
as  to  rufh  forth  in  torrents  with  a  kind  of  ebullition 
like  boiling  water;  equalling  that  in  heat,  and  fending 
forth  a  fleam  of  fulphureous  fetid  vjipours,  liquefied 
ft.ones,  minerals,  and  flakes  of  earth  all  on  fire,  in  fuch 
quantities,  and  with  fuch  a  violence,  ss  to  have  formed 
a  kind  of  promontory  vulgarly  called  Myferios.,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  coaft,  and  at  the  diilance  of  1200 
paces  from  the  fountain.  Such  at  leait  is  the  account 
•  cf  Ortelius  ;  though  we  do  not  find  this  lafi  circum- 
flance  of  the  promontory  confirmed  by  later  obferva- 
tions.  The  circumference  of  Pico  is  complied  at 
about  15  leagues:  and  its  moft  remarkable  places  ?.re 
Pico,  Lagoas,  Santa  Cruce  or  Cruz,  San  Sehafliian, 
Pefquin,  San  Ro^^ko,  Playa,  and  Magdalena;  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  live  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the 
ifland,  in  great  plenty  and  felicity.  The  cattle  are  va- 
rious, numerous,  and  excellent  in  their  feveral  kinds  : 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  vine  ;  and  its  juice,  prepared 
into  different  wines,  the  beft  in  the  Azores.  Btfides 
cedar  and  other  timber,  they  have  a  kind  of  wood 
which  they  call  tslxo^  folid  and  hard  as  ircu;  and  vein- 
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like  a  rich  fcarlet  tab'  y  ; 


cd,  \\'hen  finely  polifiied, 

which  colour  it  has  in  great  perfeftioni    The  longer  ^-^^^^^^-^^^ 
it  is  kept,  the  move  beautiful  it  grows :  hence  it  is,  ^- — '.j 
that  the  teixo  tree  is  felled  only  for  the  king's  ufc  or 
by  his  order ;  and  is  prohibited  from  being  exported 
as  a  common  article  of  trade. 

Pico  Marina,  a  fea  fiih  common  at  Kongo  in  Afri- 
ca, derives  its  name  from  the  refsmblaoce  of  its  mouth 
to  the  beak  of  a.  wood-pecker.  It  is  of  a  large  fize,  \joi.  Univ. 
and  prodigious  ftreugth,has  four  fins  on  its  back,  three  Hijlory, 
under  its  belly,  and  one  on  each  fide  of  its  head;  its  tail  ^"^-^"^^ 
is  large  and  forkej,  by  which  it  cuts  the  waves  with'"  ' 
furprlfifig  force  and  velocity.  It  is  ac  war  with  every 
fifh  that  fwimj,  and  with  every  thing  it  meets  in  its 
w'ly,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  largeft  vtffels  ; 
a  farprifing  inftance  of  which  intrepidity,  we  ore  told 
by  fome  miflionaries,  whofe  fliip  was  attacked  by  one 
of  them,  near  thcfe  coafts,  in  the  dead  of  niixht.  The 
violence  of  the  fhork  which  it  gave  to  the  vefiel  quick- 
ly ;iwakened  the  captain  and  the  reft  of  the  people; 
who  immediately  ran  to  the  fhip's  fide,  where  they  per- 
ceived, by  moon  light,  this  huge  monltet  fuflened  by 
its  forehead  to  tlie  veflel,  and  making  the  ftron:reft;  ef- 
forts to  difengage  itfeif ;  upon  which  fouie  of  them 
tried  to  pierce  him  with  their  pikes,  but  he  got  off  be- 
fore they  could  accomph'fh  their  aim.  On  the  next' 
morning,  upon  vifi'ting  that  fide  of  the  veflel,  they 
found,  ?.bout  a  foot  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  a 
piece  of  its  bony  fnout  fluck  fall  into  the  wood,  and 
two  or  three  inches  'of  it  projecting  outwards.  They 
went  prefently  after  to  vifit  the  infide  of  the  fliip,  and 
difcovcred  about  five  or  fix  inches  more  of  the  point  of 
the  horn  which  had  penctri<ted  through  the  plank. 

PICQUERING,  a  flying  war,  or  f]<irmifh,  made  by 
foldiers  detached  from  two  armies  for  pillage,  or  be- 
fore a  main  battle  begins. 

PlCQUE;r,  or  Picket.    See  Picluet. 

PiCRAMNIA,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  5 ; 
and  in  the  nacural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tripartite;  the  corolla  hss  three 
petals;  the  flamina  from  three  to  five,  awl  fhaped,  and 
feem  to  join  together  at  the  bafe  ;  there  are  two  ftyli,. 
which  aie  fliort  and  bent  backwards;  the  berry  \i 
roundifli,  and  contains  two  oblong  feeds,  and  fometimea 
ore  feed  only.    There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz-,  the 
antidefma,  or  n-,urjoe  bufh.    This  fhrub  is  frequent  in 
copfe  and  about  the  flcirts  of  woods  in  Jamaica,  ri- 
fing  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  cf  an  oval  form,  pointed  and  placed  in  an  al- 
ternate form  along  the  branches ;  the  flower  fpikes  are 
long,  pendulous,  ar<<l  flender ;  the  florets  fmall  and 
white  :  the  berries  are  numerous ;  at  finl  red,  then  of 
a  jet  black  colour  ;  the  pulp  is  foft,  and  of  a  purple 
cojT.plexicn. — The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and  efpeciallyt* 
the  berry.    The  negroes  make  a  decoftion  of  them,, 
and  ufe  it  in  weaknefl!es  of  the  ftamach  and  in  venereal  ' 
cafes. 

PIC  RANI  A  AMAP-A,  or  Bitter  JFooJ,  is  a  tall  and 
beautiful  timber  tree,  common  in  the  woods  of  Jamai- 
ca. It  is  a  new  genus,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
monogynia  of  Linr.JEUS.  The  name  is  expreflive  of  its 
ftnfiLle  qualitits. 

Every  part  of  this  tree  is  intenfely  bitter;  and  even  - 
after  the  tree  has  been- laid  for  floors  many  years,  who- 
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ever  rubs  or  fcrapes  tlie  wood,  feels  a  gretit  degree  of 
bitternefs  in  their  mouth  or  throat.  Cabinet-work 
I  made  of  this  wood  is  very  ufeful,  as  no  infedl  will  live 
near  it. 

This  tree  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  ^ajfta  Amara 
of  Linnsuf ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  ufcd  as  an  antifeptic 
in  putrid  fevers.    When  ufcd,  lefs  of  it  will  do  than 
of  the  ^ijaffia  Amara  of  Surinam.    See  Q_uassia. 
PICRIS,  Ox-tonoue;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 


82qualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  chifs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fp^cies,  of  which  the  only  re- 
markable one  is  the  echioides,  or  common  ox-tongue, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  corn-fields  in  Britain.  It 
has  undivided  leaves  embracing  the  flem,  with  yellow 
MofToms,  which  fc  tnetimes  clofe  foon  after  noon,  at 
other  times  remain  open  till  nine  at  night.  It  is  an 
aoreeable  pot  herb  while  youn^.  The  Juice  is  milky, 
but  not  too  acrid. 

PICRiUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tctrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  quinquefid; 
the  corolla  monopetalous,  and  itbtube  is  fliort ;  the  fi- 
laments are  four  in  number,  and  hooded  at  the  place  of 
their  infertion  ;  the  flyle  long  and  thick;  the  ftigma 
Mlaraellated  ;  the  capfule  is  round,  bivalved,  and  con- 
tTins  a  number  of  fma.l  feeds. — There  are  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  Jp'icata  and  ramofa  ;  both  natives  of  Guaiana. 
Both  fpecies  are  bitter,  and  employed  in  dyfpepfy, 
ttnd  to  promote  the  menfes:  they  arealfo  recommended 
in  vifctral  obftruftions. 

PICTET  (Bcnedi<Sl),  born  at  Geneva,  in  1655, 
of  a  diftinguiihed  family,  profecuted  his  ftudies  with 
great  fuccefs.  After  havinij  travelled  into  Holland  and 
England,  hfe  taught  theology  in  his  own  country  with 
an  extraordinary  reputation.  The  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
after  the  de.-th  of  Spantreina,  foUcited  him  to  come 
and  fill  his-place;  but  he  thought  thrit  his  own  country 
hnd  the  beft  right  to  his  fervices :  and  for  thy.t  genero- 
lity  he  tcceived  its  thanks  by  the  mouth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  council.  A  languirtiing  diforder,  occafioned 
by  too  much  fatirJ'ue,  haftened  his  death  ;  which  hap- 


pened on  the  9th  of  June  1 724,  at  the  age  of  69  years,  reiirn  of  Caiacalla,  when  the  unguarded  ttate  of 
TK 


rhi?  minifter  had  much  fweetnefs  and  affability  in  his 
manner.  The  poor  found  in  him  a  comforter  and  a 
fnher.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works  in  La- 
tin and  French,  which  are  much  eftcemed  in  Proteftant 
countries.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  i.  A  Syftem 
of  Chriftian  Theology  in  Latin,  3  vols,  in  4to  ;  the 
1^^ ft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1721.  2.  Chriftian 
Mprality,  printed  at  Geneva,  1710,  8  vols  in  j  2mo. 
3.  The  Hiltory  of  theiith  and  1 2th  centuries ;  in- 
tended  as  a  fequel  to  that  of  Sueur,  printed  in  1713, 
2  vols,  in  4 to.    The  Continuator  is  held  in  higher 

♦eitimaticn  than  the  firft  author.  4.  Several  Contro- 
verfial  Treatifes.  5.  A  grc.;t  number  of  tr.ifts  on 
.morality  sr.d  pi.^ty  ;  nmong  which  we  miift  diilingiiifh 
"  the  Art  of  lliviig  and  dying  well;'*  publifhed 
at  Geneva,  1705,  in  i2mo.  6.  Some  Letters.  7. 
Some  Sermons,  from  1697  ^'^  ^7^1  5  4  vols,  in  8vo. 
With  a  V  ill  number  of  other  books,  the  nannes  of 
:whi:h  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention 
Mr  Scnnebier  fiiys,      dl  fhov%'  evident 

^nd  good  fenfc," 


nannes 
but  which,  as 
rarks  of  piety 
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PicTET  (John-Louis),  a  counfellor  of  Geneva,  born 
in  1739,  was  of  the  fame  family.  He  was  meraber 
of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred;  Counfellor  of  State 
and  Syndic;  and  died  in  1781.  He  applied  himfclf 
to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  made  feveral  voyages 
into  France  and  England  for  his  improvement.  Few 
men  were  ever  bleffcd  with  a  clearer  or  more  enlight- 
ened underftanding.  He  has  left  in  manufcript  the 
*'  Journal  of  a  Voyage  which  he  made  to  Ruffia  and 
Siberia  in  1768  and  1769,  in  order  to  obferve  the  tran- 
fit  of  Venus  over  the  fun's  diflc  :"  A  work  very  inte- 
refting,  from  the  lively  defcriptions  which  it  gives 
both  of  men  and  of  nature. 

PICTLAND.  See  Pentland. 
PICTS,  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  nations  who  an- 
clently  pofTefTed  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  fo  called  from  their  cuftom  of 
painting  their  bodies ;  an  opinion  which  Camden 
fupports  with  great  erudition.  (See  Gough's  edition, 
Vol.  L  p.  xci.  of  the  preface).  It  is  certainly  liable, 
however,  to  confiderable  obje£ti©ns;  for  as  this  cuftom 
prevailed  among  the  other  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, who  ufed  the  glajlum  of  Pliny  and  the  vitrum  of 
Mela  for  the  like  purpofe,  it  may  be  afked,  Why  the 
name  of  Pi£lt  v/as  confined  by  the  Romans  to  only 
one  tribe,  when  it  was  equally  applicable  to  many 
others?  Why  fliould  they  defign  them  only  by  an  cpi- 
thet  without  ever  annexing  their  proj»er  name  ?  Or 
why  fhoold  they  impofe  a  new  name  on  this  people 
only,  when  they  give  their  proper  name  to  every  other 
tribe  which  they  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of?  As  thefe 
queftions  cannot  be  anfwered  in  any  fatisfadfory  man* 
ner,  it  is  plain  we  mull  look  for  fome  other  derivation 
of  the  name. 

The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  fpeak  the  ancient 
language  of  Caledonia',  exprefs  the  name  of  this  once 
famous  nation  by  the  term  PiBich;  a  name  familiar  to 
the  cars  of  the  moft  illiterate,  who  could  never  have 
derived  it  from  the  Roman  authors.  The  word  Pic- 
t  'lch  means  pilferers  or  plunderers.  The  appellition  was 
probably  impofed  upon  this  people  by  their  neigh- 
bours; o'r  afliimed  by  themfelves,  fome  time  after  the 

the 

Roman  province,  on  which  this  people  bordered,  gave 
them  frequent  oppoi  tunities  of  makinj?  incurfions  thi- 
ther, and  committing  depredations.  Accordingly  this 
name  feems  to  have  been  unknown  till  the  end  of  the 
3d  century.  Eumenius  tlie  pTncgyrifl  is  the  firft  Ra- 
man author  who  mentions  this  people  under  their  new 
n?me  of  Pialch,  or,  with  a  L^tii)  termination,  Plai. 
When  we  fay  that  this  name  may  have  f)een  probably 
affumed  for  the  rcafon  jufl  now  mentioned,  we  muft 
obferve,  thr,t,  in  thofe  days  of  violence,  the  charafter 
of  a  ro'^ber  was  attended  with  no  difgrace.  If  he  hnd 
the  addrefs  to  form  his  fchem;:s  well,  and  to  execute 
them  fuccefsfnlly,  he  was  rather  praifcd  than  f  lamed 
for  his  conduft;  providing  he  made  no  encioachmenta 
on  the  property  of  his  own  tribe  or  any  of  its  allies. 
Wc  mean  this  as  no  pecuHar  ftigma  upon  the  Pidls  ; 
for  other  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  like  rude  ttate, 
thought  and  ailed  as  they  did.  See  Thucydicks,  lib.  3. 
p.  3.  and  Virg.  iEn.  7.^  745  et  749. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  PIdls,  authors  are 
much  divided.    Boethius  derives  them  from  the  Aga- 

7  tliyifi, 
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thyrfi,  Pomponlus  Lstus  from  the  Germans,  Bede 
from  the  Scythians,  Camden(A)  and  Father  Innes  from 
the  ancient  Britons,  StilHngfleet  from  a  people  in- 
habiting the  Cimbrica  Cherfonefus,  and  Keating  and 
O'Flaherty,  on  the  authority  of  the  Pfalter  Cafliel, 
derive  them  from  the  Thracians.  But  the  moft  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  they  were  the  defcendants  of  the 
old  Caledonians.  Several  reafons  arc  urged  in  fupport 
pf  this  opinion  by  Dr  Macpherfon  ;  and  the  words  of 
Eumenes,  Caledonum,  aiiorumque  Pidlorum,  filvas," 
&c.  plainly  imply  that  the  Pids  and  Caledonians  were 
one  and  the  fame  people. 

As  there  has  been  much  difpute  about  the  origin  of 
the PiftSjfo  there  has  been  likewifeabout  their  language. 
There  are  many  reafons  which  make  it  plain  that  their 
tongue  was  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  ;  and  thefe  reafons 
are  a  further  confirmation  of  their  having  been  of  Ca- 
ledonian extradl.  Through  the  eaft  and  north  eaft 
coafts  of  Scotland  (which  were  polfeffed  by  the  PiAs) 
we  meet  with  an  innumerable  lift  of  names  of  places, 
rivers,  mountains,  &c.  which  are  manifeftly  Gaelic. 
I.  From  a  very  old  regifter  of  the  priory  of  St  Andrew's 
( Dairy mple's  CollcAions,  p.  122.)  it  appears,  that  in 
the  days  of  Hungus,  the  laft  Piftifli  king  of  that  name, 
St  Andrew's  was  called  Mukrofs  ;  and  that  the  town 
now,  called  ^eensferry  had  the  name  Ardch'tnneachan. 
Both  thefe  words  are  plain  Gaelic.    The  firft  fignifies 

the  heath  or  promontory  of  boars;"  and  the  latter, 
**  the  height  or  penlnfula  of  Kenneth."  In  the  lift  of 
Pidiifta  kings  publifhed  by  Father  Tnnes,  moft  of  the 
names  are  obvioufly  Gaelic,  and  in  many  inftances  the 
fame  with  the  names  in  the  lift  of  Scottifh  or  Caledo- 
nian kings  publifhed  by  the  fame  author.  Had  Innes 
underftood  any  thing  of  this  language,  he  would  not 
have  fuppofed  with  Camden  that  the  Picfts  fpoke  the 
Britifh  tongue.  It  was  unlucky  that  the  two  words 
on  which  they  built  their  conjefture  (Strath  and  Aher ) 
are  as  common  in  the  Gaelic  as  they  could  have  been 
ih  the  Britifii,  and  at  this  day  make  a  part  of  the 
names  of  places  in  countries  to  which  the  Pidifti  em- 
pire  never  extended.  The  names  of  Strathfillan  and 
Lochaher  may  ferve  as  inftances. 

The  venerable  Bede,  as  much  a  ftranger  to  the  Cel- 
tic as  either  of  the  antiquaries  juft  now  mentioned,  is 
equally  unhappy  in  the  fpecimen  which  he  gives  of 
the  Piftifti  language  in  the  word  penuohel,  the  head 
of  the  wall,"  Allowing  the  corrmutation  of  the  ini- 
tial p  into  c,  as  in  fome  other  cafes,  this  word  has  ft.ill 
the  fame  meaning  in  Gaelic  which  Bede  gives  it  in  the 
Pidifti.  It  is  true,  there  might  have  been  then,  as 
well  as  now,  a  confiderable  differefice  between  various 
dialefts  of  the  Celtic;  and  thus,  perhaps,  that  pious 
author  was  led  to  difcover  five  languages  in  Britain 
agreeably  to  the  Jive  books  of  Mofes  :  A  conceit  from 
which  the  good  man  derived  a  great  deal  of  harmlefs 
fatisfadlion. 

The  Pids  of  the  earlieft  ages,  as  appears  from  the 
joint  teftimony  of  all  writers  who  have  examined  the 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  li. 
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fubjed,  poffeffed  only  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  coaft  of  P«<S». 
Scotland.  On  one  fide,  the  ancient  Drumalbin,  or nr~" 
that  ridge  of  mountains  reaching  from  Locblomond 
near  Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Taine,  which  feparates 
the  county  of  Sutherland  from  a  part  of  Rofs,  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Piftifh  dominions.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  life  of  Columba,  that,  in  travelling  to  the 
palace  of  Brudius,  king  of  the  Pids,  he  travelled  over 
Drumalbin,  the  Dorfum  Britannia  of  Adamnan.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  territory  of  the  Pids  was  bounded 
by  the  Roman  province.  After  Britain  was  rclin- 
quifhed  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  they  and  the  Saxons 
by  turns  were  mafters  of  thofe  countries  which  lie  be- 
tween the  frith  of  Edinburgh  and  the  river  Tweed. 
We  learn  from  Bede,  that  the  Saxons  were  mafters  of 
Galloway  when  he  fini(hed  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 
The  Pids,  however,  made  a  conqueft  of  that  country 
foon  after;  fo  that,  before  the  extiadion'of  their  mo- 
narchy/all  the  territories  bounded  on  the  one  fide  by 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tweed 
and  Solway,  fell  into  their  hands.  ^ 

The  hiftory  of  the  Pids,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  Hiftory. 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  is  extremely  dark.  The 
Irifh  hiftorians  give  us  a  long  lift  of  Pidifh  kings,  wha 
reigned  over  Pidavia  for  the  fpace  of  eleven  or  thir- 
teen centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era.    After  them 
Innes,  in  his  Critical  EflV.y,  gives  us  a  lift  of  above 
fifty,  of  whom  no  lefs  thsn  five  held  the  fccptre,  each 
for  a  whole  century.    It  is  probable  that  thefe  writers 
had  confounded  the  hiftory  of  the  Pids  with  that  of 
their  anceftors  the  old  Caledonians.  In  any  other  view, 
their  accounts  of  them  are  highly  fabulous  ;  and  have 
been  long  ago  confuted  by  Dr  Macpherfon  of  Slate, 
an  antiquary  of  much  learning  and  refearch.  The 
Pids,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  were  probably  not 
known  by  that  name  before  the  2d  or  3d  century.  A- 
damnan,  abbot  of  lona,  is  the  firft  author  that  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  any  Pidifh  king  ;  and  the  oldeft  af- 
ter him  is  Bede.    We  ;ire  informed  by  thefe  two  wri- 
ters, that  St  Columba  converted  Brudius  king  of  the 
Pids  to  the  Chriftian  faith.    Columba  came  into  Bri- 
tain in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era  365.    Before  that 
period  we  have  no  general  record  to  afcertain  fo  much 
as  the  name  of  any  Pidifh  king.   The  hiftory  of  Drujl 
or  Drejl,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  over  the  Pids  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  St  Ninian 
firft  preached  the  gofpel  to  that  nation,  has  ail  the  ap- 
pearance of  fidion(B).    His  having  reigned  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  his  patting  an  end  ta  a  hundred  wars, 
are  ftories  which  exceed  all  the  bounds  of  probabi- 
lity. 

Brudius,  the  contemporary  of  Columba,  is  the  firft 
Pidifh  king  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  authority. 

What  figure  his  anceftors  made,  or  who  were  his 
fuccelfors  on  the  throne  of  Pidavia,  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained.  Bede  informs  us,  that,  during  the  reign  of 
one  of  them,  the  Pids  killed  Egfred  king  of  Northum- 
berland in  battle,  and  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of 
4  Z  his 


(a)  See  Gough's  edition  of  Camden,  Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  xc.  and  the  Ancient  Univerfa/  Hiftory,  Vol.  XVIL 

_  (b)  According  to  Camden,  this  converfion  happened  about  the  year  630,  in  the  fou them  Pidifh  pro- 
vinces i  while  the  northern,  which  were  feparated  by  fruitful  mountains,  were  converted'  by  Columba. 
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his  army.  The  fame  author  mentions  another  of  their 
kings  called  Naifan,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
rcBfard.  It  was  to  this  Naitan  that  Ceolfrid*  abbot  of 
Wiremouth,  wrote  his  famous  letter  concerning  Eafter 
and  the  Tonfure  (c)  ;  a  letter  in  which  Bede  himfelf 
is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  principal  hand.  Roger  Ho- 
vcden  and  Simon  of  Durham  mention  two  other  Pic- 
tifh  kings  Onniift  and  Klnoth,  the  firtt  of  whom  died  in 
761,  and  the  latter  flourirtied  about  the  774,  and  gave 
an  afylum  to  Alfred  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
much  about  that  time  expelled  his  kingdom.  The 
accounts  given  by  the  Scots  hiftorians  of  feveral  other 
Piftifh  kings  cannot  be  depended  on;  nor  are  the  (lo- 
ries told  by  the  Britifh  hiftorians,  GcofFroy  of  Mon- 
mouth and  the  author  of  the  Eulog'tutn  Britanniify  wor- 
thy of  much  greater  credit. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Pi^lifli  nation  was  totally 
fubdued  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Keaneth  Mac- 
alpin.  Since  that  time  their  name  has  been  loft  in 
that  of  the  cowquerors,  with  whom  they  were  incor- 
porated after  this  conqueft  ;  however,  they  feem  to 
have  been  treated  by  the  Scottifti  kings  with  great  le- 
nity, fo  that  for  forae  ages  after  they  commanded  a 
great  deal  of  refpeft.  The  prior  of  Hognlftead,  -an 
old  Englifh  hiftorian,  relates,  that  they  made  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  the  army  of  David  the  S?.int,  in  his 
difputes  with  Stephen  king  of  England.  In  a  battle 
fought  in  the  year  1136,  by  the  Englifh  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Scots  aad  Pifts  on  the  other,  the  latter  in- 
fifted  on  their  hereditary  right  of  leading  the  van  of 
the  Scota  army,  and  were  indulged  in  that  requeft  by 
the  king. 

The  principal  feat  of  the  Piftifh  kings  was  at  A- 
bernethy.  Brudius,  however,  as  appears  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Adamnan,  in  his  life  of  Cohimba, 
had  a  palace  at  Invernefs,  which  was  probably  near 
the  extremity  of  his  territory  in  that  quarter  ;  for 
there  is  no  good  reafon  for  believing,  with  Camden, 
that  this  king  had  any  property  in  the  Weftern  Ifles, 
or  that  he  had  made  a  gift  of  lona  to  St  Columba 
when  he  vifited  him  in  that  place. 

With  refpeft  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Pids,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  were  any 
other  than  thofc  of  the  old  Caledonianfl  and  Scots,  of 
which  many  paiticulars  are  related  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  who  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  thofe  na- 
tions. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  cohorts  of 
barbarians  were  raifed,  and  PiAo  were  invited  into  the 
fervice,  by  Honorius,  when  peace  was  every  where  re- 
ftored,  and  were  named  Honoriaci.  Thofe  under  Con- 
flantine  opened  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  kt  the  barbarous  nations  into  Spain.  From  this 
period  we  date  the  civilization  of  their  manners,  which 
happened  after  they  had  by  themfelves,  and  then  with 
the  Scots,  ravaged  this  Roman  province. 
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Piers  Wall,  in  antiquity,  a  wall  begun  by  the  em-  PIA 
peror  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds  of  Englandj  to 
prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Pi6i8  and  Scots.    It  vras  "^'^ 
firft  made  only  of  turf  ftrengthened  with  p^lifadoes,  ' 
till  the  emperor  Severus,  coming  into  Britain  in  per- 
fon,  built  it  with  folid  ftone.     This  wall,  part  of 
which  ftill  remains,  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sol- 
way  Frith  in  Cumberland,  and  running  north-eaft  ex- 
tended to  the  German  Ocean.    See  Adriaw  and  Se- 
verus. 

PICTURE,  a  piece  of  painting,  or  a  fubjeft  refre- 
feiited  in  colours,  on  wood,  canvas,  paper,  or  the  like. 
See  Painting. 

PICTURESQUE  beauty,  fays  a  late  writer  on 
th^t  fubjeft,  refers  to  fuch  beautiful  ol  jefts  as  are 
fuited  to  the  pencil."  This  epithet  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  works  of  nature,  though  it  will  often  apply  to 
works  of  art  alfo.  Thofe  ohjefts  are  moft  properly 
denominated  pifturefque  which  are  difpofed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  with  a  mixture  of  varhd  rudene/s,  fim' 
plicityy  and  grandeur.  A  plain  neat  garden,  wich  little 
variation  in  its  plan,  and  no  ftriking  grandeur  in  its 
pcfition,  difplays  too  much  of  art,  defign,  and  unifor- 
mity, to  be  called  plAurefque.  "  The  ideas  of  neat 
and  fmooth  (fays  Mr  Gilpin),  inftead  of  being  piftu- 
refque,  iu  faft  difqualify  the  ob]s6t  in  which  they  re- 
fide  from  any  ptetcnfions  to  pifturefque  beauty.  Nay, 
farther,  we  do  not  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  rough- 
nefs  forms  the  moft  eflential  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  beautiful  and  the  pi61urefque  ;  as  it  feems 
to  be  that  particular  quality  which  makes  objedls  chief- 
ly pleafing  in  painting.  1  ufe  the  general  ter:n  rough- 
nefs ;  but  properly  fpeaking  roughnefs  relates  only  to 
the  furfaces  of  bodies  :  when  we  fpeak  of  their  deli- 
neation, we  ufe  the  word  ruggednefs.  Both  ideas,  how- 
ever, equally  enter  into  the  pifturefque,  and  both  are 
obfervable  in  tbe  fmaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  parts 
of  nature  ;  in  the  outline  and  bark  of  a  tree,  as  in  the 
rude  fummit  and  craggy  fides  of  a  mountain. 

Let  us  then  examiuL*  our  theory  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  and  try  how  far  thefe  qualities  enter  into 
the  idea  of  pifturelque  beauty,  and  how  far  they  mark 
that  difference  among  objeAs  which  is  the  ground  of 
our  inquiry. 

"  A  piece  of  Palladian  architeAure  may  be  elegant 
in  the  lafl  dei^ree  ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  the 
propriety  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  fymmetry  of  the 
whole,  niay  be  highly  pleafing  ;  but  if  we  introduce  it 
in  a  piAure,  it  immediately  becomes  a  formal  object, 
and  ceafes  to  pleafe.  Should  we  wifh  to  give  it  pic- 
turefque  beauty,  we  muft  ufe  the  mallet  inftead  of  the 
chiffel ;  we  muft  beat  down  one  half  of  it,  deface  the 
other,  and  throw  the  mutilated  members  around  in 
heaps;  in  fhort,  from  a  fmooth  building  we  muft  turn 
it  into  a  rough  ruin.  No  painter  who  had  the  choice 
of  the  two  objects  would  hefitate  a  moment. 

•*  Again, 


(c)  We  are  told  by  fome  authors  that  Columba  taught  the  PiAs  to  celebrate  Eafter  always  on  a  Sunday 
between  the  14th  and  20th  of  March,  and  to  obfervc  a  different  method  of  tonfure  from  the  Romans,  leaving 
an  imperfeA  appearance  of  a  crown.  This  occafioned  much  difpute  till  Naitan  brought  his  fnbjefta  at  length 
to  the  Roman  rule.  In  that  age  many  of  the  PiAs  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  tbe  times;  and  amongft  the  reft  we  find  two  perfons  mentioned  in  the  antlquitiea  of  St  Peter'? church : 
/Ijierm  count  of  the  PiAs;  and  S^ra  with  hia  countrymen,  performed  their  vow. 
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:  *<  Again,  why  does  an  t-legant  pkcc  of  garden - 
ground  make  no  figure  on  canvat*  ?  the  (liape  is  pica- 
fing,  the  combination  of  the  oh]eds  harmoniousj  aud 
the  winding  of  the  walk  in  the  very  line  of  beauty. 
All  this  is  true ;  but  the  fmciothnefe  of  the  whole, 
though  right  and  as  it  (hould  Ije  in  nature,  offends  in 
pifture.  Turn  the  lawn  into  a  piece  of  broken  ground, 
plant  rugged  oaks  inftcad  of  flowering  flirubs,  break 
the  edgee  of  the  walk,  give  it  the  rudenefs  of  a  road, 
mark  it  v/Ith  wlicel  tracks,  and  fcatter  aroynd  a  few 
ftones  and  brufliwood  ;  in  a  word,  inftead  of  ma- 
king the  whole  fmooth,  m;.ke  it  rough,  and  you  make 
it  alfo  pifturefque.  All  the  other  ingredients  of  beau- 
ty it  Already  poffefTed."  On  the  whole,  piaurefque 
compofition  confiRsin  uniting  in  one  whole,  a  variety 
of  partH,  and  thefe  parts  can  only  be  obtained  fronn 
rough  objffts. 

It  is  poffible  therefore  to  find  piaurefque  ebjeas 
among  works  of  art,  and  it  is  poflible  to  isake  ohje6U 
fo  ;  but  the  gr^nd  fcene  of  piaurefque  beauty  is  na- 
ture in  all  its  ori;^inal  variety,  and  in  all  its  irregular 
grandeur.  "  We  leek  it  (fays  our  author)  fttnont^  all 
the  ingredients  of  landfcape,  trees,  rocks,  broken 
grounds,  woods,  rivers,  lakes,  plains,  valleys,  moun- 
tains, and  diftances.  Thefe  objeas  in  theraielves  pro- 
duce infinite  variety  ;  no  two  rocks  or  trees  are  tkadl- 
ly  the  fame  ;  they  are  viiried  a  fecond  time  by  conibi- 
jiation  ;  and  almoft  as  much  a  third  time  by  different 
lights  and  (hades  and  other  ^lerial  tffeds.  Sometimes 
we  find  among  th^m  the  exhibition  of  a  whole,  but 
(Oftcner  we  find  only  beautiful  parts." 

Sublimity  or  grancjeur  alone  cannot  make  an  objea 
pidurefque  :  for,  as  our  author  remarks,  "  however 
grand  the  mountain  or  the  rock  may  be,  it  has  no 
claim  to  this  epithet,  unlefs  its  forni,  its  colour,  qr  its 
accompaniments,  have  fome  degree  of  beauty.  No- 
thing can  be  more  fublime  than  the  ocean ;  but  wholly 
unaccompanied,  it  has  little  of  the  pic^urefque.  When 
we  talk  therefore  of  a  fubiin-.e  objea,  we  always  under- 
hand that  it  is  alfo  beautiful ;  and  we  call  it  fublime 
cr  beautiful  only  as  the  ideas  ©f  fiiblimity  or  fimple 
beauty  prevail.  But  it  is  not  only  the  form  and  the 
coa  pofition  of  the  objeas  of  landfcape  which  the  pic- 
turelxjue  eye  examines,  it  conneas  them  with  the  at- 
rnofphere,  and  feeks  for  all  thofc  various  cffeas  which 
are  produced  from  that  vaft  and  wonderful  ftorehoufe 
of  nature.  Nor  is  there  in  travelling  a  greater  pleafure 
than  whm  a  fcene  of  grandeur  burfts  unexpeaedly  up- 
on the  eye,  accompanied  with  fome  accidental  clrcum- 
llance  of  the  atmofphere  which  harmonizes  with  it, 
and  gives  it  double  value." 

There  are  few  places  fo  barren  as  to  afford  no  pic- 
turcfque  fcene. 

 .,  Believe  the  mufe, 

She  docs  not  kni)w  that  inauipicious  fpot 
Where  beauty  is  thus  niggard  of  her  ftore. 
Believe  the  mufe,  through  this  terreltrial  wafte 
The  feeds  of  grace  are  fown,  profufely  fown. 
Even  where  we  leafl  may  hope.  

Mr  Gilpin  mentions  the  great  military  road  between 
NewcF.ftle  and  Carlifle  as  the  rnofl  barren  traa  of 
country  in  England  ;  and  yet  there,  he  fays,  there  is 
«*  always  fomething  to  amufe  the  eye.  The  inter- 
changeable patches  of  iieath  and  grcen  fward  make  an 
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agreeable  variety.     Often  too  on  thefe  vaft  trads  Pi<^u''<=f9i^* 
of  interfeaing  grounds  we  fee  beautiful  lights,  foften- 
ing  off  along  the  fides  of  hills ;  and  often  we  fee  them  ^a. 
adorned  with  cattle,  flocks  of  fheep,  heath-cocks,  grous,  —  v    "  '* 
plover,  and  flights  op-  other  wild-fowl.    A  group  of 
cattle  ftan  ling  in  the  fliade  on  the  edge  of  a  d-'rk  hill, 
uid  rehcved  by  a  fighter  diftance  beyond  them,  will 
often  make  a  complete  pidure  without  any  other  ac- 
companiment.   In  many  other  fituations  alfo  we  find 
them  wonderfully  pleafing,  and  capable  of  making  pie« 
tures  amidft  all  the  deficiencies  of  landfcape.    Even  a 
winding  road  itfelf  is  an  objea  of  beauty  ;  while  the 
richnefs  of  the  heath  on  each  fide,  with  the  little  hil- 
locks and  crumbling  earth,  give  many  an  excellent 
leffon  for  a  fore  ground.    When  we  have  no  opportu^ 


nity  of  examining  the  grand  foenery  of  nature,  we 
have  every  where  at  leaft  the  means  of  obferving  with 
what  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  and  yet  with  what  gene- 
ral fimplicity,  flie  covers  every  furface. 

"  But  if  we  let  the  imagination  loofe,  even  fcencs 
like  thefe  adii.iuifter  great  amufemtnt.  The  imagi- 
nation can  plant  bills ;  can  form  rivers  and  lakes  in 
valleys;  can  build  caftles  and  abbeys;  and  If  it  find  no 
other  aroiifemtnt,  can  dilate  itfelf  in  vaft  ideas  of 
fpace." 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  defcrlbing  fuch  objeas  as  may  be 
called  piaurefqtie,  proceeds  to  confider  their  fources  ot 
amulement,  Wc  cannot  follow  our  Ingenious  author 
through  the  whole  of  this  confideration,  and  fhall 
therefore  fiaifh  our  article  with  a  fhort  quotation  from 
the  beginning  of  it.  *'  Wc  might  begin  (fays  he)  in 
moral  Hyle,  and  confi  ler  the  objeas  of  nature  in  a 
higher  light  than  merely  as  araufement.  We  might 
obfcrve,  tha't  a  fearch  after  beauty  fhouli  naturally 
lead  the  mind  to  the  great  origin  of  all  beauty  j  to 
the 

 firft  good,  firft  perfea,  and  firfl  fair. 

But  though  in  theory  this  feems  a  natural  climax,  we 
infill  the  lefs  upon  it,  as  in  faa  we  have  fcarce  ground 
to  hope  that  every  admirer  of  piaurefque  beauty  is  sa 
admirer  alfo  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  ;  and  that  every 
lover  of  nature  refleas,  that 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an 
Whofe  cmfe  Is  God.  

If,  however,  the  admirer  of  nature  c&n  turn  his  amufe- 
ments  to  a  higher  purpofe  ;  if  itfi  great  fcenes  can  in- 
fpire  him  with  religious  awe,  or  its  tranquil  fcenea 
with  that  complacency  of  mind  which  is  fo  nearly  al- 
lied to  benevolence,  it  is  certainly  the  better.  Apponat 
lucro.  It  if  fo  much  into  the  b^r^ain  ;  for  we  dare 
not  promife  him  more  from  pidurcfque  travel  than 
a  rational  and  agreeable  amufement.  Yet  even  this 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  an  age  teeming  with  licentioas 
plenfure  ;  and  m<)y  In  this  light  at  leaft  be  confidered 
as  having  a  moral  tendency." 

PICUIPlNlMA,  in  ornithology,  is  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  pigeon  in  Brafil.  It  is  fo  very  fmallas  fcarce 
to  exceed  the  lark  in  fize.  Its  head,  neck,  and  wings, 
are  of  a  pale  lead  colour,  with  a  black  femilunar  murk 
at  the  extremity  of  each  wing  ;  but  its  long  wing- 
feathers,  which  are  fcen  when  the  wings  are  expanded 
m  flying,  are  of  a  reddifh-brown  on  one  ficje,  and  black- 
ifti  on  the  other,  with  black  ends  or  tips ;  the  tail  is 
4  Z  2  long, 
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long,  and  is  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  brown ;   down  with  the  wind 
the  belly  is  covered  with  white  feathers,  every  one  of 
which  has  a  brown  mark  of  the  (hape  of  a  half  moon 
at  the  end. 

PICUMNUS  and  Pilumnus,  were  two  deities  at 
Rome,  who  prelided  ov^r  the  aufpices  required  before 
the  celebration  of  nuptials.  Pilumnus  was  fuppofed 
to  patronize  children,  as  his  name  feems  in  fome  man- 
ner to  indicate  quod pellat  mala  infant'ta.  The  raanu- 
iring  of  land  was  firil  invented  by  Picumnus,  from 
which  reafon  he  is  is  called  Sterquilinius.  Pilumnus  is 
alfo  invoked  as  the  god  of  bakei  s  and  millers,  as  he  is 
faid  to  have  firft  invented  the  art  of  grinding  corn. 

PICUS,  the  WooDPEGKER,  in  ornithology,  a  geaus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picse.  The  beak  is  ftraight, 
and  confifts  of  many  fides,  and  like  a  wedge  at  the 
point ;  the  roftrils  are  covered  with  briflly  feathers ; 
the  tongue  is  round  like  a  worm,  very  long,  and  fhurp 
at  the  point,  which  is  befet  with  briftles  bent  backward?. 

The  grand  charadteriftic,  faya  Latham,  of  thefe 
birds  is  the  tongue  (which  in  no  bird  is  limilar,  the 
wryneck  excepted,  whofe  other  charafters,  however, 
differ  too  widely  to  give  it  place  in  this  clafs),  the  rauf- 
cles  neceffary  to  the  motions  of  which  are  fingular  and 
worthy  of  notice  ;  affording  the  animal  means  of  dart- 
ing it  forwards  the  whole  length,  or  drawing  it  within 
the  mouth  at  will.  See  Ray  oti  the  Creation^  p.  143. 
Derharri's  Phyjic.  Theol.  p.  342.  Note  c.  Will.  Orn. 
p.  136.  t.  21. 

The  fame  intelhVent  orniihologift  enumerates  no  lefs 
than  50  different  fpecies  of  woodpeckers,  befides  va- 
rieties of  fome  of  them  which  amount  to  nine  more. 
Each  of  thefe  fpecies  our  readers  cannot  expedl  us  to 
defcrlbe;  we  (hall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  fuch 
as  appear  to  be  molt  remarkable. 

I.  The  picus  martius,  or  greateft  black  woodpecker, 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw,  being  about  17  inches 
long;  the  hill  is  nearly  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
of  a  dark  afli  colour,  and  whitifh  on  the  fides ;  the 
irides  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  eyelids  are  naked,  ac- 
cording to  Scopoli  ;  the  whole  biid  is  black,  except 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  vermilion  ;  the  firll 
quill-feather  is  the  fhorteft,  and  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers,  whith  are  longer  than  the  others,  make  it 
appear  a  little  lounded  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour, 
covered  with  feathers  on  the  fore  part  for  half  their 
length. 

"  The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the 
hind  head  only  red,  and  not  the  whole  crown  of  the 
head  ;  and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  has  a 
ftrong  caft  of  brown  in  it.  Ifhas  like  wife  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  red  on  the  hind  head  has  been  wholly 
wanting ;  and  indeed  both  male  and  female  are  apt 
much  to  vary  in  different  fubjefts ;  fome  having  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  red  on  the  head  than  others. 
This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
not  in  plenty  except  in  Germany.  It  is  not  an  inha- 
bitant of  Italy,  and  is  very  rarely  feen  in  France. 
Frifch  mentions  it  as  a  bird  common  to  his  parts;  and 
it  is  found  alfo  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark, 
but  not  in  winter. 

It  is  faid  to  build  in  old  afli  and  poplar  trees, 
making  large  and  deep  nefls;  and  Frifch  obferves,  that 
they  often  fo  excavate  a  tree,  that  it  la  foon  after  blown 
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and  that  under  the  hole  of  this 
bird  may  often  be  found  a  bufhel  of  duft  and  bits  of 
wood.  The  female  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs,  the 
colour  of  which,  as  Willoughby  obferves,  is  peculiar  to 
the  whole  of  the  woodpecker  genus,  or  at  leaft  all 
thofe  which  have  come  under  his  infpeA'on." 

2.  The  picus  principalis,  or  white-billed  woodpeck- 
er, is  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  laft,  being  equal  in 
fize  to  a  crow,  it  is  16  inches  long,  and  weighs  about 
20  ounces.  The  bill  is  white  as  ivory,  three  inches 
long,  and  chahnelled  ;  the  irides  are  yellow,  and  on 
the  hind  head  is  an  ere£t  pointed  creft,  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  fome  of  the  feathers  of  which  are  two  inches 
the  head  itfelf,  and  the  body  in  general,  are 


black ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail- coverts,  are  white  ;  from  the  eve  there  a- 
rifes  a  ftripe  of  white,  which  paffes  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck  down  to  the  backj  three  or  four  of  the  prime 
quills  are  black,  but  the  reft  are  white  ;  tiie  tail  is  cu- 
neiform, and  of  the  fame  colour  as  tlie  body  ;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  alfo  blnck. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Carolina,  Virginia,  New 
Spain,  and  Brafil,  and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  car. 
penter,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  this  as  well  as  moft 
of  the  other  fpecies  make  a  great  noife  with  the  bill 
againft  the  trees  in  the  woods,  where  they  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  diftance,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  work, 
making,  according  to  Catefby,  in  an  hour  or  two  a 
bufhel  of  chips.  He  adds  likev?ife,  that  the  Canadi.in 
Indians  make  ufe  of  the  bills  of  thefe  birds  for  coro- 
nets,  fetting-them  round  in  a  wreath  with  the  points 
outwards;  and  that  the  northern  Indians  purchafe  them 
of  the  fouthern  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three  buck  flcins 
per  bill.  Kalm  fays  they  are  found  in  New  Jerfey, 
though  very  feldom,  and  only  at  certain  feafons." 

3.  The  picus  erythrocephalus,  ©r  red  headed  wood- 
pecker, is  about  eight  inches  three  quarters  long,  and 
weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  of  a  lead  colour,  with  a  black  tip  ;  the  iri- 
des  arc  dufl<y ;  the  head  and  the  neck  are  of  a  mofl 
beautiful  cnmfon  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  black  ; 
the  rump,  breafl,  and  belly,  are  white ;  the  ten  firft 
quills  are  black,  the  eleventh  black  and  white,  and  the 
Others  are  white  with  black  fhafts ;  the  tail  is  black 
and  cuneiform  ;  the  legs  and  claws  arc  of  lead  colour. 
The  cock  and  hen  are  very  nearly  alike. 

"  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  Canada, 
and  moft  of  the  parts  of  North  America  ;  but  at  the 
approach  of  winter  it  migrates  more  or  lefs  to  the 
fouthward,  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  j 
and  upon  this  circumftance  the  people  of  North  Ame- 
rica foretel  the  rigour  or  clemency  of  the  enfuing  win. 
ter.  Kalm  obferves  that  it  is  a  very  common  bird, 
and  is  very  dettru6live  to  the  maize-fields  and  orch^ 
ards,  pecking  through  the  ears  of  maize,  and  deftroy- 
ing  great  quantities  of  apples.  In  fome  years  they  are 
more  numerous  than  in  others,  when  they  attack  the 
orchards  where  the  fweet  apples  grow,  which  they  eat 
fo  far  that  nothing  remains  but  the  mere  pills.  Some 
years  fince  there  was  a  premium  of  twopence  per  head 
paid  from  the  public  fund,  in  order  to  extirpate  this 
pernicious  bird  ;  but  this  has  been  negleded  much  of 
late.  They  are  faid  like  wife  to  be  very  fond  of  acorns. 
In  Virginia  and  Carolina  they  ftay  the  whole  year,  but 
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are  notfeen  infuch  numberi  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  Du- 
ring the  winter  they  are  very  tame,  aad  are  frequently 
known  to  come  into  the  houfes  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  redbreaft  is  wont  to  do  in  England.  It  is  obferved 
that  this  fpecies  is  found  chiefly  in  old  trees ;  and  the 
noife  they  make  with  their  bills  may  be  heard  above  a 
mile  diftant.  It  builds  the  earlieft  of  all  the  wood- 
peckers, and  generally  pretty  high  from  the  ground. 
It  is  accounted  by  many  people  very  good  eating. 
BuflFon  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  neceflity  alone  that 
caufes  thefe  birds  to  feed  oo  vegetables  of  any  kind, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  genus." 

4.  The  picus  pubefcens,  or  little  woodpecker,  ac- 
cording to  Catefby,  weighs  only  about  an  ounce  and 
an  half.  Brlffon  f  lys,  it  is  larger  than  the  fmallett  of 
our  European  .fpecies,  being  about  five  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  bill  is  about  eight  Hnes  long,  and  of 
a  horn  colour  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  black,  and  on 
each  fide  above  the  eye  is  a  white  hne  ;  the  hind  head 
is  red;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  rump, 
are  black,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  of 
white  paffing  down  the  middle  to  the  rump  ;  the  fca- 
pulars,  upper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  are  black  ;  the 
greater  wing  coverts  and  quills  are  fpotted  with  white; 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  grey  ;  the  tail  is 
black ;  the  four  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the  reft  are 
barred  witk  white  and  black  ;  and  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black. 

The  female  has  no  red  on  the  hind  head.  Linnasus 
tells  us,  that  the  outer  tail  feather  is  white,  marked 
with  four  black  fpots.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  According  to  Kalm,  it  abounds  in  New 
Jerfey,  where  it  is  efteemed  of  all  others  the  mofl;  dan- 
gerous to  orchards,  and  is  the  mofl  daring.  As  foon 
as  it  has  pecked  one  hole  in  a  tree,  it  makes  another 
clofe  to  the  firft,  in  an  horizontal  direAion,  proceed- 
ing till  it  has  made  a  circle  of  holes  quite  round  the 
tree  ;  and  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards  have  often 
feveral  of  thefe  rings  of  holes  round  the  ftem,  info- 
much  that  the  tree  frequently  dries  up  and  decays. 

5.  The  yellow  woodpecker  is  about  nine  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  of  a  yellowifh  white,  and  more  than 
an  inch  long  ;  the  hind  head  is  creftcd  ;  the  head  it- 
felf,  the  neck,  and  whole  body,  are  covered  with  dirty 
white  feathers ;  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  ears,  on 
each  fide,  there  is  a  red  ftripc  ;  the  wing  coverts  arc 
brown  and  edged  with  yellowifh,  and  fome  of  the 
greater  ones  are  mixed  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web ; 
the  quills  are  biown  or  rufous  ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  the 
legs  and  claws  are  grey. 

**  This  fpecies  is  common  at  Cayenne,  and  is  called 
there  charpentier  jaune.  It  makes  its  neli  in  old  trees 
which  are  rotten  within  ;  making  with  its  bill  a  hole 
from  without,  at  firft  horizontjil,  but  declining  down- 


wards as  foon  as  it  has  pierced  through  the  found  part, 
till  it  is  at  lail  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  firft  open- 
ing. The  female  lays  three  white  and  nearly  round 
eggs,  and  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  male  bears  his  (hare  in  the  work  with 
the  female,  and  in  her  abfcnee  keeps  centinel  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  a  kind 
of  whiftle  fix  times  repeated,  of  which  the  two  or 
three  laft  are  in  a  graver  accent  than  the  others.  The 
female  wants  the  red  band  on  the  fide  of  the  head 
which  is  feen  in  the  male. 

*'  Specimens  vary ;  fome  are  of  that  dirty  white,  as 
BrilTon  defcribes  it,  others  of  a  light  yellow  ;  which 
laft  is  the  cafe  in  a  fpecimen  ia  the  Leverian  mufeum : 
this  is  13  inches  in  length. 

*'  In  the  place  referred  to  above,  we  find  a  bird  im- 
perfedlly  defcribed  by  Mr  Fermin :  he  merely  fays, 
that  it  is  a  large  fpecies;  that  it  has  a  fine  red  creft  o» 
the  head  ;  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  of  a  citron  co- 
lour ;  and  the  wings  blueilh  above.  He  only  adds,' 
that  it  may  be  diftinguifhcd  from  others  by  the  ilrokes 
of  the  bill,  which  it  gives  to  the  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  diftance." 

6.  The  picus  auratus,  or  gold- winged  woodpecker, 
is  about  II  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  5  ounces. 
The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  is  fomcwhat 
bent,  and  is  not  fquare  but  roundifli,  ridged  only  on 
the  top,  the  point  being  fharp  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  afh  coloured;  the  hind  head  is  red; 
the  fides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
are  pale  yellow;  on  each  fide  of  the  head  is  a  ftripc  of 
black,  from  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  neck  ; 
the  back,  fcapulars,  snd  wing  coverts,  are  of  a  grey 
brown  colour,  tranfverfely  ftriated  with  black  lines ; 
the  rump  is  whitifh ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  fides,  are 
whitifli  yellow,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with  a 
round  black  fpot  at  the  tip  ;  on  the  middle  of  the 
breaft  there  is  a  large  crefcent  of  black  ;  the  thighsj 
upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  are  black  and  white  mix* 
ed  ;  the  quills  are  brown,  with  yellow  lhafts  fpotted 
with  blown  on  the  outer  edge;  the  tail  is  blackifti^ 
being  outwardly  edged  with  grey  ;  the  outer  feather 
is  dotted  with  whitifh  on  the  margins;  the  fhafts  of 
all  but  the  two  middle  feathers  are  yellow  half  way 
from  the  bafe ;  and  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  crown  and  neck 
behind  grey  brown  ;  the  hind  head  of  a  lefs  vivid  red  5 
and  the  greater  quills  not  fpocted  on  the  edges.  .She 
alfo  wants  the  black  lift  on  the  throat,  but  otherwife 
like  the  male. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Cana^ 
da,  and  is  plenty  in  New  Jerfey  and  about  New  York, 
where  it  is  called  by  iomt  hitlock  or  pint,  and  by  others 
high-hole  [a).  Both  the  firft  names  have  fome  relation  to 

its 


(a)  "  1  have  lately  feen  (fays  Latham)  in  the  Leverian  mufeum  a  bird  which  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety, 
though  brought  from  a  far  differeixt  country.  This  was  much  like  the  picus  auratus  in  colour,  but  rather  lefs 
in  fize.  The  bill  exaftly  made  like  that  bird,  and  brown  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw  is  a  ftripe  of  crimfon  like 
a  whillcer  J  the  under  part  of  the  wings  of  a  pale  red  colour,  not  unlike  what  is  called  red  lead  :  and  the  fhafts 
of  the  quills  and  tail,  which  in  the  other  bird  are  yellow,  in  this  are  red  ;  the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  is  brown,  bene.ith  vinaceous,  marked  with  round  black  fpots  ;  tail  black,  pointed,  and  each  feather 
bifurcated  at  the  tip,  exa<ftly  like  the  American  one.  This  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I 
jbave  ken  two  fpecimens  of  this  bird." 
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its  note ;  af»6  perhaps  the  latter,  from  the  fituation  of 
the  neft.  It  is  almoft;  contirmally  on  the  ground,  and 
is  not  obferved  to  climb  on  the  trees,  like  others  of 
the  p:enus.  It  lives  chiefly  on  infe6ts(B),  and  is  com- 
monly very  fat,  fo  as  to  be  thought  very  palatable  for 
the  table.  I  t  ftays  all  the  year  ;  aad  aa  it  cannot  at 
ail  times  set  infects,  it  muft  perhaps  eat  fome  kind  of 
grafs  or  plants  in  the  field«.  Its  form  and  fome  of  its 
qu^dities  make  it  rcfemble  the  cuckow(c).  Though  it 
climbs  not  on  trees,  it  flies  to  their  tops  anci  fits  occa- 
fionally  on  the  branches. 

Forfter,  in  tlie  Philofophical  Tranfacftiorj,  obferves, 
that  it  is  a  bird  of  paffage  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  vifiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  Fort 
in  April,  and  leaving  it  in  September;  that  it  lays  from 
four  to  fix  eggs,  in  hollow  trees,  and  feeds  on  worms 
and  other  infectti.    Called  by  the  natives  su  thee-quan- 

The  following  fpectes  are  pretty  well  known  in  Bri- 
uin. 

'  7.  The  viridls,  or  green  woodpecker,  weighs  fix 
ounces  and  a  half;  its  length  is  13  inchcK,  the  breadth 
20  and  a  half ;  the  bill  is  duflcy,  triangular,  and  near 
two  inches  long  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  crimfon, 
fpotted  with  black  ;  the  eyes  are  furrounded  with 
black,  and  the  males  have  a  rich  criinfon  mark  beneath 
the  blacknefs ;  the  back,  neck,  and  leffer  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  green  ;  the  rump  of  a  pale  yellovr  ;  the 
whole  of  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  very  pale 
green,  and  the  thighs  and  vent  are  marked  with 
dufky  lines ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  cinereous  green ; 
the  tail  confifts  of  ten  llifF feathers,  whofe  ends  arc  ge- 
nerally broken,  as  the  bird  refts  on  them  in  climbing  ; 
their  tips  are  black;  the  reft  of  each  is  alternately  bar- 
red with  dull<y  and  deep  green.  Thefe  birds  feed  en- 
tirely on  infects  ;  and  their  principal  a£lion  is  that  of 
chmbing  up  and  down  the  bodies  or  boughs  of  trees  : 
for  the  firft  purpofe  they  are  provided  with  a  long  flen- 
der  tongue,  armed  with  a  lharp  bony  end  barbed  on 
each  fide,  which  by  the  means  of  a  curious  apparatus 
of  mufcles  they  can  exert  at  pleafure,  darting  it  to  a 
great  length  into  the  clifts  of  the  bark,  transfixing  and 
drawing  out  the  infefts  that  lurk  there.  They  make 
their  nefts  in  the  hollows  of  trees:  in  order  therefore 
to  force  their  way  to  thofe  cavities,  their  bills  are 
formed  ftrong,  very  hard,  and  wedge-like  at  the  end  ; 
Dr  Derham  obferves,  that  a  neat  ridge  runs  along  the 
top,  as  if  an  artift  had  defigned  it  for  llrength  and 
be;mty.  Yet  it  has  not  power  to  penetrate  a  found 
tree  ;  their  perforation  of  any  tree  is  a  warning  to  the 
owner  to  throw  it  down.    Their  legs  are  fliort.  but 
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ftrong  ;  their  thighs  very  mufcular  ;  their  toes  difpo* 
fed  two  backward,  two  forward  ;  the  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  very  ftifi^,  fliarp  pointed,  and  bending  down- 
wards. The  three  firft  circumitances  do  admirably  con- 
cur to  enable  them  to  run  up  and  down  the  fides  of 
trees  with  great  fecurity  ;  and  the  ftrength  of  the  tail 
fupports  them  firmly  when  they  continue  long  in  on« 
place,  either  where  they  find  plenty  of  food,  or  while 
they  are  forming  an  accefs  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
timber.  This  form  of  the  tail  makes  their  flight  very 
auk  ward,  as  it  inclines  their  body  down,  and  forces 
them  to  fly  with  ftiort  and  frequent  jerks  when  they 
would  afcend,  or  even  keep  in  a  line.  This  fpecica 
feeds  oftener  on  the  ground  than  any  other  of  the  ge- 
nus :  all  of  them  make  their  nefts  in  the  hollow.s  of 
trees ;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a  beautiful  femi- 
tranlparent  white. 

Willoughby  fays  that  the  female  lays  five  or  fix  eggs; 
which  Pennant (d)  alfo  obferves;  adding,  that  they  arc 
of  a  beauriful  femitranfpareut  white. 

"  Thefe  birds  iometinies  build  in  a  hollow  afp  or 
other  tree,  15  or  20  feet  from  the  ground.  The  male 
and  female  take  it  by  turns  to  bore  through  the  living 
p:irt  of  the  wood,  till  they  come  to  the  rotten  part, 
wherein,  after  being  hoUowed  out  to  a  proper  depth, 
they  lay  their  eggs(E),  which  are  generally  five  and 
foroetimes  fix(F|  in  number,  grecnifh,  wit»fmall  black 
fpots.  The  young  ones  climb  up  and  down  tb«  trees 
before  they  can  fly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  to  obferve 
with  what  nicety  the  holes  of  the  woodpecker  are 
made,  as  perfedlly  round  as  if  made  by  the  aftiftancc  of 
a  pair  of  compaffes.  Nuthatches,  ii^arlings,  and  bats, 
frequently  build  in  thefe  boles  when  deferted. 

"  Both  Frifch  and  Klein  miftake  in  faying  that  the 
femaleihave  not  the  red  crown,  for  even  the  young 
ones  in  the  neft  have  the  appearance  of  it  ;  and  I  have 
had  them  brought  to  me  wiitn  they  could  fcarcely  flv, 
when  the  red  was  mixed  with  brown  ;  but  they  do 
not  become  of  a  full  red  till  after  the  firft  moult. 
They  arc  faid  to  be  fond  of  bees  in  winter,  making 
great  havock  among  them.  Salerne  obferved,  that 
they  are  found  in  the  markets  in  Italy,  at  Bologna  ; 
but  this  is  not  extraordinary,  for  the  Italians  eat  all 
fmall  birds  ahnoft  without  exception. 

"  In  iiir  A.  Lever's  raufeum  there  Is  a  variety  of 
this  bird,  of  a  ftraw-colour  throughout,  except  the 
crown,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  red." 

8.  The  major,  or  great  fpotted  woodpecker,  weighs 
two  ounces  three  quarters  ;  the  length  is  nine  inches  ; 
the  breadth  is  16.    The  bill  is  one  and  a  quarter  long, 
of  a  black  horn  colour.  The  irides  are  red.  The  fore- 
head 


(b)  "  In  defeft  of  infeds  I  have  been  Informed- (fays  Mr  Latham),  that  it  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  red 
cedar,  and  grows  fat  on  them.  This  food  has  been  both  difgorged  by  the  mouth,  after  being  fliot,  as  well 
as  found  In  the  ftomach  on  difleftion." 

(c)  "  Linnieus,  in  his  tenth  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Natura,  had  ranked  this  with  the  cuckows;  and  BufFon, 
from  its  fimilarity  to  this  genus,  has  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  woodpeekere  of  its  chif;." 

(d)  Br.  ZooL  p.  24.2.  where  fome  pctdnent  obfervations  on  thefe  birds  may  be  found.  Let  the  reader 
alfo  confult  Ray  on  the  Creation^  p.  143.  and  Durham's  PhyJico4heol.  p.  193,  339,  342. 

(e)  "  This  is  fometimcs  fo  deep  that  tliey  muft  feed  their  young  (^uite  in  the  dark;  for  I  have  been  to4d 
by  one,  that  he  was  obliged  to  thruft  his  whole  arm  to  the  flioulder  down  the  hollovv  of  a  tree  before  he 
could  reach  the  eggs." 

(rF)  <«  I  have  feen  fix  young  onea  together  In  one  neft."    IVill.  Orn.  p,  156. 
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head  is  of  a  pale  buff  colour  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  a 
gloffy  blav^k  ;  the  hind-part  marked  with  a  rich  deep 
crimfon  fpot.  The  cheeks  are  white;  bounded  be- 
neath by  a  black  line  that  pafies  from  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  and  furrounds  the  hind -part  of  the  head. 
The  neck  is  encircled  with  a  black  colour.  The  throat 
and  breaft  are  of  a  yellowifli  white  ;  the  vent  feathers 
of  a  fine  light  crimfcn.  The  back,  rump,  and  co- 
verts of  the  tail,  and  lefTer  covet ts  of  the  wings,  are 
black  ;  the  fcapular  feathers  and  coverts  adjoining  to 
tbem  are  white.  The  quill-feathera  are  black,  elegant- 
Iv  marked  on  each  web  with  round  white  fpots.  The 
four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  next  tip- 
ped with  dirty  yellow ;  the  bottoms  of  the  two  out- 
moft  black  ;  the  upper  paits  a  dirty  white.  The  ex- 
terior feathers  marked  on  each  web  with  two  black 
fpots  ;  the  next  with  two  on  the  inner  web,  and  only 
one  on  the  other.  The  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour.  The 
female  wants  that  beautiful  crimfon  fpot  on  the  head  ; 
in  other  refpeds  the  colours  of  both  agree.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  much  more  uncommon  than  the  preceding  ;  and 
keeps  altogether  in  the  woods.  This  bird  is  pretty- 
common  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  woods  like  the  rell 
of  its  geniis,  and  is  likewife  met  with  in  America.  It 
is  a  very  cunning  bird  ;  for  when  a  perfon  has  feen  one 
on  a  tree,  he  is  almoft  fure  to  lofe  fight  of  it,  if  the 
tree  is  large,  and  the  obferver  not  very  attentive  ;  for 
the  moment  it  fpies  any  one  it  will  creep  behind  a 
branch,  and  there  lie  fecure  till  the  danger  is  over. 
The  extreme  facility  with  which  birds  of  the  wood- 
pecker kind  defcend  as  well  as  afcend  the  trees  is  wor- 
thy admiration,  feeming  to  do  both  with  equal  eafe  to 
itfelf.  We  do  not  find  any  one  who  has  noticed  the 
colour  of  the  eggs;  but  BufFon  mentions  having 
found  a  neft  with  fix  young  ones  in  an  old  decayed  afp 
tree,  30  feet  from  the  ground. 

9.  The  medius,  or  middle-fized  woodpecker,  agrees 
with  the  preceding  in  colours  and  fize,  excepting  that 
the  crown  f)f  the  head  in  this  is  of  a  rich  crimfon  ;  the 
crown  of  the  head  in  the  male  of  the  former  black  ; 
and  the  crimfpn  is  in  form  of  a  bar  on  the  hind  part. 
Birds  thus  marked  have  been  fhot  in  Lancafliire  and 
ojher  parts  of  England  ;  but  Mr  Pennant  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  varieties,  or  dillinft  fpecies.  Brif- 
fon  (fays  Latham),  quotes  many  authors  whohavede- 
fcribed  this  bird,  but  I  am  not  clear  in  its  being  a  dif- 
tind  fpecies.  It  is  certainly  much  more  fcarce  in  Eng- 
land than  any  other.  Buffon  is  reconciled  to  its  being 
a  variety  only-;  but  if  fo,  this  variety  is  regular,  at  leaft, 
in  all  the  fpecimens  which  I  have  feen.** 

10.  The  minor,  or  leaft  fpotted  woodpecker^  fcarce 
weighs  an  ounce  :  the  length  is  fix  inches  ;  the  breadth 
eleven.  The  forehead  is  of  a  dirty  white  :  the  crown 
of  the  head  (in  the  male)  of  a  beautiful  crimfon  :  the 
cheeks  and  fides  of  the  neck  are  white,  bounded  by  a 
bed  of  black  beneath  the  former.  The  hind  part  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are 
black  :  the  hack  ifs  barred  with  black  and  white  :  the 
fcapulars  and  quill  feathers  fpotted  with  black  and 
white  :  the  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black  ; 
the  others  varied  with  black  and  white  :  the  breaft  and 
belly  are  of  a  dirty  white  :  the  crown  of  the  head  (in 
the  female)  is  white  ;  the  feet  are  of  a  lead  colour.  It 
has  all  the  chaxadera  md  a£lioii&  of  the  greater  kind, 


but  is  not  fo  often  met  with.  Salerne  tells  us  that  this 
bird  is  not  found  in  France  ;  but  Buffon  affirms  that 
it  inhabits  moft  of  the  provinces  there.  It  approaches 
near  habitations  In  winter,  and  may  be  feen  in  orchards 
adjoining  to  houfes,  which  no  doubt  it  does  for  the 
fake  of  food,  finding  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  both 
caterpillars  and  larvse  of  infers  of  all  kinds.  It  builds 
in  an  hole  of  a  tree,  and  often  difputes  the  right  of 
pofTclTion  with  the  little  colemoofe,  which  laft,  as  it  is 
much  weikcr  of  the  two,  muft  yield  the  viAory. 
Willoughl;y  fays  it  is  called  in  England  by  the  name  of 
htckivdli.  Linnaeuf!,  in  his  fynonymes  of  this  bird, 
quotes  Hafielquift  for  the  fame  ;  but  whoever  will  di- 
ligently read  what  this  author  fays  of  the  matter,  will 
be  convinced  that  the  reference  fhould  be  to  the 
greater  rather  than  the  leaft  of  this  genus.  It  is  faid 
by  him  to  inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  Afia. 

Mr  Sonnerat  mentions  a  lird  found  by  him  at 
Antiguc,  in  the  ifland  of  Panay,  with  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck,  of  a  greyilh  black  : 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  two-thirds  downwards,  is  a 
ftripe  of  white,  which  begins  juft  above  the  eye  ;  and 
under  this  another  of  black  from  the  eye  to  the  fhoul- 
der.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  black  and  white. 
The  under  parts  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  black.  The 
tail  is  black  above,  and  beneath  barred  with  a  dirty 
white  and  yellowifh  colour.  The  bill  and  legs  blackifh. 
The  head  had  no  red  on  it.  BufFon  fuppofes  it  to- 
have  been  a  female,  and  a  variety  only  of  our  leaft 
fpotted  woodpecker. 

Picus  (fab.  hill.),  a  king  of  Latium,  fon  of  Sa- 
turn. He  married  VeniHa,  alfo  called  Canens,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by  the 
goddels  Pomona,  and  he  returned  her  affcftion.  Ashe 
was  one  day  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by 
Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who 
changed  him  into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name 
of  ptcus  among  the  Latins,  His  wife  Venilia  was  fo 
difconfolate  when  flie  was  informed  of  his  death,  that 
fhe  pined  away.  Some  fuppofe  that  Picus  was  the  fon 
of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to  his 
fulijeds  by  means  of  a  favourite  woodpecker;  from 
which  circumftance  originated  the  fable  of  his  being 
meramorphofed  into  a  bird. 

Picus  (John),  earl  of  MIrandoIa,  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learniiig,  was  the  youngeft  child  of  John 
Francis  Picus  earl  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia  ;  and 
was  born  in  the  year  J  463.  The  progrefs  that  he 
made  in  letters  was  fo  extremely  rapid,  that  It  waa 
matter  of  aftonifhment  to  fee  even  a  boy  one  of  the 
firft  poets  and  orators  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fcholar 
of  R.  Jochanan,  a  German  Jew,  who  confirmed  his 
natural  fondncfs  for  the  cabaliftical  writings,  infomuch 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  declared,  that  thofe  vsho 
dived  into  them  dived  in  the  true  head  fpring  ;  where- 
as thofe  rivulets  that  had  flowed  thence  into  Greece 
were  no  better  than  corrupt  and  ftagnated  waters. 
After  vifiting  the  moft  famous  univerfities  of  France 
and  Italy,  he  went  to  Rome  ;  where,  in  i486,  before 
he  was  24  years  of  age,  he  publiflied  900  propofition* 
in  logic,  mathematics,  phyfics,  divinity,  cabaliftic 
learning,  and  magic,  drawn  not  only  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  even  from  Jewifh  and  Arabian  writers  % 
fubjoining  to  his  advertisement,  that,  "  if  any  philo- 
fopher  or  divine  would  come  to  Rome  to  difpute  with 
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him  upon  any  or  all  .of  them,  he  would  defray  the  ex 
pences  of  his  journey  from  the  remoteft  corners  of 
Italy."  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  honour  of  this  dif- 
putatious  challenge  quietly,  without  danger  to  his  Cre- 
dit :  for  envy  procured  fome  of  his  propofitions  to  be 
charged  with  herefy,  and  he  was  forbid  to  difpute  up- 
on them.  As  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  his  oppo- 
fers.we  are  told  that  a  theologian  who  had  fliown  him- 
felf  very  zealous  in  cenfuring  his  book,  being  aflced 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  cahbala  ?  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  was  a  wicked  man  and  a  heretic,  who  had 
written  againft  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  thofe  who  follow- 
ed  his  opinion  were  called  cabbalifts.  At  the  age  of 
28,  he  confined  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
fcriptures;  and  undertook  to  combat  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  as  well  as  to  confound  judicial  aftrology; 
but  in  this  intention  his  credit  was  alfo  faved,  though 
with  the  lofa  of  his  life,  by  his  dying  in  1494,  in  his 
3  2d  year.  He  was  called  the  phcenh  of  his  age^  and 
by  Scaliger  Monjlrum  fine  Vitie.  He  compofed  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  both 
feparately  and  together.  The  following  epitaph  is  up- 
on his  tomb  : 

Hie  Jitus  ejl  Picus  Mirando/a,  catera  norunt 
Et  Tagus  et  Ganges,  for/an  et  Antipodes. 
Pious  (John  Francis),  prince  of  Mirandola,  ne- 
phew of  John  Picus  mentioned  above,  was  born  about 
tlie  year  1469.  He  cultivated  learning  and  the  fciences 
after  the  example  of  his  uncle  ;  but  he  had  a  principa- 
lity and  dominions  to  fuperintend,  which  involved  him 
in  great  troubles,  and  at  laft  coft  him  his  life.  He  was 
twice  driven  from  his  principality,  and  twice  refto- 
red  ;  and  at  laft,  in  153^,  was,  together  with  his  eldeft 
foB  Albert,  aflaffinated  in  his  own  caftle  by  bis  nephew 
Galeoti.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters  ;  and  fuch  of 
his  works  as  were  then  compofed  were  inferted  in  the 
Strafburgh  edition  of  his  uncle'a  in  1504,  and  conti- 
nued in  future  impreffions,  befidcs  fome  others  which 
»  were  never  collefted. 

PIECE,  in  matters  of  money,  fignifies  fometimes 
the  fame  thing  with  fpecies  ;  and  fometimes,  by  adding 
the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is  ufed  to  exprcfs  fuch  as 
have  no  other  particular  name.  For  the  piece  of  eight, 
or  piaftre,  fee  Money  Tab/e.  ' 

Piece,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  money  of  account,  or  ra- 
ther a  manner  of  accounting  ufed  among  the  negroes 
on  the  coaft  of  Angola  in  Africa,  See  MoNEr-Table. 

Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  or  charge. 
The  honourable  pieces  of  the  fhield  are  the  chief, 
fefs,  bend,  pale,  bar,  crofs,  faltier,  chevron,  and  in 
p^eneral  all  thofe  which  may  take  up  one-third  of  the 
field,  when  alone,  and  in  what  manner  foever  it  be. 
See  Heraldry. 

Pieces,  in  the  military  art,  include  all  forts  of 
great  guns  and  mortars.  Battering  pieces  are  the 
larger  fort  of  guns  ufed  at  fieges  for  making  the 
breaches  ;  fuch  are  the  24  pounder  and  culverinr,  the 
one  carrying  a  24  and  the  other  an  1 8  pound  ball. 
Field  pieces  are  1 2-pounders,  demiculvcrines,  6-poun- 
ders,  fackers,  millions,  and  3  pounders,  which  march 
with  the  army,  and  encamp  always  behind  the  fecond 
line,  but  in  day  of  battle  are  in  the  front.  A  foldier's 
iirelock  is  Hkewife  called  his  piece. 
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PIEDMONT,  a  country  of  Italy,  with  the  title  Pi 

of  a  principality,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Savoy 
and  Italy  ;  on  the  weft  by  France  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  republic  of  Fenoa  ;  and  on  the 
eaft  by  the  duchies  of  Montferrat  and  Milan  ;  extend- 
ing about  150  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  but  much 
lefs  from  eaft  to  weft.    It  is  called  Piedmont,  and  in 
Latin  Piedmontium,  from  itsfituatioa  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  or  Alps,  which  feparate  France  from  Italy. 
This  country  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  but  ig 
everywhere  very  fruitful.  The  plains  produce  fine  corn, 
and  Montferrat  and  the  Milanefe  yield  great  quantities 
of  Turkey  wheat,  which  commonly  ferves  for  bread, 
and  with  which  the  people  of  the  middle  rank  mix 
rye  ;  the  pods  are  ufed  for  fuel,  and  the  ftalks  being 
thick  ferve  to  mend  the  roads.    The  hills  produce 
plenty  of  wine,  which,  like  the  Italian  wines,  is  very 
lufcious  when  new,  efpecially  the  white.    There  is 
alfo  a  tartifh  red  wine  called  •vino  irufco,  faid  to  be  very 
wholefome  for  fat  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fweet  wine  is  recommended  as  a  ftomachic.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Turin  is  famous  for  its  fine  fruits, 
and  many  long  walks  of  chefnut  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  produce  both  pleafure  and  profit.    Marons,  or 
large  chefnuts,  are  a  favourite  dainty  among  the  com- 
mon people.    Thefe  are  put  into  an  oven,  and,  when 
thoroughly  hot,  and  cooled  in  red  wine,  are  dried  a 
fecond  time  in  the  oven,  and  afterwards  eaten  cold. 
Truffles  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that  Piedmont 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  trij^e  country.    Some  are 
black,  others  white  marbled  with  red.   Their  price  is 
rated  according  to  their  fize.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
of  12  or  14  pounds  weight ;  and  many  country  peo- 
ple earn  from  60  to  70  dollars  a-year  merely  by  digging 
for  them.    The  trade  in  cattle  is  faid  to  bring  into 
Piedmont  no  lefs  than  three  millions  of  livres  per  an- 
num. The  cultivation  of  filk  is  alfo  a  profitable  article, 
the  PiedmoHtefe  filk  being,  on  account  of  its  finenefs 
and  ftrength,  efteemed  the  beft  in  Italy.    The  Pied- 
montefe  gentry  breed  vaft  numbers  of  filk -worms  un- 
der the  care  of  their  tenants,  who  have  the  egga  and 
mulberry  leaves  delivered  to  them,  and  in  return  they 
give  half  the  filk  to  their  mafters.    This  principality 
cotriprehends  eleven  fmall  provinces  :  Piedmont  proper, 
the  valleys  between  France  and  Italy,  the  valley  of 
Saluza,  the  county  of  Nice,  the  marquifate  of  Sufa, 
the  duchy  of  Aoft,  the  Canavefe,  the  lordfhip  of  Vet- 
fail,  the  county  of  Aft,  and  the  Langes.    It  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Lombardy,  but  now  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
which  feparate  France  from  Italy.    It  contains  many 
high  mountains,  among  which  there  are  rich  and  fruit- 
ful valleys,  as  pleafant  and  populous  as  any  part  of 
Italy.    In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  feveral  kinds, 
and  the  forefts  afford  a  great  deal  of  curious  game, 
among  which  the  tumor  is  an  ufeful  animal.    <«  The 
mules  (fays  Mr  Walking)  are  very  fine  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  other  beafts,  or  ra- 
ther monfters,  which  they  find  very  ferviceable,  though 
vicious  and  obftinate.    Thefe  are  produced  by  a  cow 
and  an  afs,  or  mare  and  boll,  and  called  jumarres  or 
gimerri  (a).    I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  ever  feen  any 
of  them,  but  I  am  told  they  are  very  common," 
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The  PIcdmotitefe  have  more  fenfe  tbart  the  Savoy- 
arlf,  but  then  thev  are  not  fo  fiucere.  Some  authors 
reprefent  them  as  lively,  artful,  and  witty,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mo'.jntain  of  Aolla  excepted,  who  are 
farther  diftinguHhed  by  larg«*wen3,  as  even  their  horffs, 
dog3,  and  other  animals.  Mr  Baretti,  however,  in  his 
Jccount  of  Italy,  vol  ii.  p.  1 16.  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  them.  "  One  of  the  chief  qualities  (fays  he), 
which  diftinguifh  the  Piedmontefe  fiom  all  other  Ita- 
lians, ia  their  want  of  cheerfulnefs.  Piedmont  never 
produced  a  fingle  good  poet,  as  far  as  the  records  of 
the  country  can  go,  whereas  there  is  no  other  province 
of  Italy  but  what  can  boall  of  feme  poet  ancient  or 
modern  ;  and  yet  the  Picdmontefe  are  not  deficient  in 
fevetal  branches  of  learning,  and  fome  of  them  have 
fuccecded  tolerably  well  in  civil  law,  phyfic,  and  the 
mathematics.  It  is  likewife  cbfcrved  of  this  people, 
that  none  of  thenri  ever  attained  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  polite  arts,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  they 
can  boaft  of  a  painter,  Civaliero  Bomente  ;  a  ftatuary, 
Signer  Lodetto  ;  and  fome  architefts,  Contc  Alfieri, 
Signor  Borr?,  and  others,  who  yet,  to  Uy  the  truth, 
are  far  inferior  to  numberlefs  artifts  produced  by  the 
other  provinces  of  Italy.  They  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  advanced  when  confidered  as  foldicrs  ; 
though  their  troops  have  never  been  very  numerous, 
every  body  converfant  in  hiftory  knows  the  brave  ftand 
they  made  for  fome  centuries  paft  againft  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  whenever  they  have  been  in- 
vaded by  thefe  nations.  The  flcill  of  tlie  Piedmontefe 
in  fortification  is  likewife  very  great,  and  their  Bcrto- 
las  and  Pintos  have  fhown  as  much  genius  as  the  Vau- 
bans  and  Cohorns,  in  rendering  impregnable  feveral 
places  which  inferior  engineers  would  only  have  made 
fecure." 

The  chief  trade  of  this  principality  confifts  in  hemp 
and  filk.  Indeed,  fo  great  is  their  trade  in  raw  filk, 
that  the  Englilh  alone  have  purchafed  to  the  value  of 
2CO,coo  lb.  in  a  year.  The  fiik  worm  thrives  fo  well, 
that  many  peafants  make  above  (b)  100  lb.  of  filk  an- 
nually ;  and  it  is  not  only  abiftidant,  but  univerfally 
known  to  be  llrongerand  finer  than  any  in  Italy.  The 
land  owners  divide  the  profit  with  their  tenants.  The 
Piedmontefe  workmen,  however,  are  faid  to  want  ex- 
pertnefs,  though  they  finifh  their  work  equally  well 
with  thofe  of  other  nations.  The  high  duty  and  land- 
carriage  on  mules  likewife  tend  to  leflen  the  value  of 
this  trade.  They  have  befides  corn,  rice,  wine,  fruits, 
flax,  and  cattle. 

In  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  Peyroufe,  and  St  Mar- 
tin, which  have  always  belonged  to  Piedmont,  liye  the 
celebrated  Waldenfes  or  Vaudois,  a  name  which  figni- 
fies people  of  the  valleys.  Thefe  have  rendered  themfelves 
famous  in  hiftory  for  their  diffent  from  the  Romifh 
church  long  before  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
for  the  perfecutioBS  they  have  fuffered  on  that  account  j 
but  fince  the  year  1730  they  have  not  been  openly  mo- 
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leded  for  their  religion,  but,  in  order  to  fupprefs  them  ^•'-nen, 
by  degrees,  a  popiih  church  has  been  built  in  every  '^^^^po'^*^'' 
paridu  They  are  heavily  taxed,  and  labour  under 
great  oppreflians.  The  numSer  of  people  in  thefe 
valleys  fcarce  at  prefent  exceeds  r 0,000,  of  which  looo 
are  Catholics.  The  chief  river  ©f  Piedmont  ia  the  Po, 
which  flows  out  of  Mount  Vifo.  The  river  Sefia,  thi 
Doria,  Baltea,  the  ancient  Druila,  the  Tenaro,  and' 
feveral  others,  run  into  it.  The  Var,  anciently  called 
the  Varus,  rifcs  in  the  coanty  of  Nice,  and  ar^ter  wa- 
tering it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
language  of  the  Piedmontefe  is  a  mixture  of  French  - 
and  Italian.  In  this  country  are  about  50  earldoms, 
15  marquifatcR,  a  multitude  of  lordihips,  and  20  ab- 
beys. Though  the  country  be  entirely  popiih,  except 
fome  viilleys  inhabited  by  the  Waldenfes,  the  king  re- 
ferves  to  himfelf  the  greateil  part  of  the  power  in 
church  affairs,  which  in  many  other  places  is  given  up 
to  the  po  ie,  and  the  conftitution  un;genitus  is  here  uni- 
verfally oppofed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lalt  centu- 
ry, the  French  king  pei  fuaded  the  duke  of  8  ivoy  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country  ;  in  confequtnce  of  which 
200,000  of  them  retired  to  Germany,  England,  and 
Holland,  and  yet  they  are  not  all  extirpated,  though, 
as  we  have  obferved,  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  every  parifh. 

Turin,  the  general  refidence  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia, to  whom  this  prlncipahty  belongs,  is  the  chief 
city.  See  Turin.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  Mr 
Waikins  fays,  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  amount  to 
2,695,727  fouls,  of  which  Turin  contains  about 
77,000. 

PIENES,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  over  againft  the 
harbour  of  Saccai,  is  famed  not  only  for  the  beauty  of 
its  walks,  to  which  crowds  of  people  refort  from  the 
city,  but  for  a  deity  worfhipped  there,  to  which  vaft 
numbers  of  perfons  devote  themfelves.  They  go  from 
his  temple  to  the  fea  fide,  where  they  enter  into  a  boat 
provided  for  the  purpofe  ;  then,  launching  into  the  deep, 
they  throw  themfelves  overboard,  loaded  with  ftones, 
and  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  temple  of  that  deity, 
which  is  called  Canon,  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  fo 
are  many  others  in  the  city  itfelf ;  one  in  particular, 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  other  countries,  is  thought 
the  fineft  in  the  whole  empire. 

PIEPOUDRE  (Court  of),  the  loweft,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  moft  expeditious,  court  of  juftice 
known  to  the  law  of  England.  It  is  called  piepoudre, 
(curia  pedis  puherizatij,  from  the  dufty  feet  of  the 
fuitors  ;  or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  becaufe 
juftice  is  there  done  as  fpeedily  as  duft  can  fall  from 
the  foot ;  Upon  the  fame  principle  that  juftice  among 
the  Jews  was  adminiftered  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  that 
the  proceedings  might  be  the  more  fpeedy,  as  well  as 
public.  But  the  etymology  given  us  by  a  learned 
modern  writer  is  much  more  ingenious  and  fatisfac- 
tory ;  it  being  derived,  according  to  him,  from  pied 
5  A  puldreaux^ 


this  part  of  Europe,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  cxifttnce,  nor  of  their  being  found  hardy  and  fervlceable 
as  labourers. 

(b)  Each  pound  is  valued  In  Piedmont  at  18  a.  The  little  village  of  La  Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne, 
makes  above  50,000  lb,  annually,  and  the  exports  every  year  to  the  fingle  city  of  Lyons  amount  to  more  than 
160,000  Jl.  Sterling. 
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puIJri«u»,  «  a  pedlar,"  in  old  French,  and  therefore  died  in  t!ie  year  1:47.    Of  all  Raohael*!!  f!Jfr?r>U 

%n.fy.ng  the  court  of  fach"  petty  chapmen  as  refort  Pierino  kept'^be  ch/rlLr  of  h  mS^^^^^ 

to  fa,ra  or  markets.    It  ,8  a  court  of  record,  incident  exterior  charafter  and  manner  of  deagninSr  he  e 

to  every  fa.r  and  market ;  of  which  the  fteward  of  him  very  fhort  of  the  fiaer^ef^  of  Raphael'^  thfnk  n  j  He 

who  owns  or  has  the  toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge,  had  a  particular  genius  for  the^  decoration  of  pW 

Itwas  mft.tutedtoadm,n,fter  nft,ceforaU  commer-  according  to  their  cuftoms.    Hin  inventL  in  tha 

c.al  .njunes  done  m  that  very  fa.r  or  market,  and  not  kind  of  painting  was  full  of  ingenuity  ;  grac"  and  or 

,n  any  precc^.ng  one     So  that  the  injury  muft  be  der  are  everywhere  to  be  met^ith.^nd  his  difpofi. 

done,  complatned  of,  heard    and  determined,  within  tions.  which  are  ordinary  in  his  piftures,  are  wln^der- 

the  compafs  of  one  and  the  farrie  day.  unlefs  the  fair  ful  in  his  ornaments  :  fome  of  thefe  he  hU  made  S 

con  mues  longer     The  court  hath  cognizance  of  all  and  fome  great,  and  placed  them  botrwirh  fo  r^u  h 

patters  of  contraa  that  can  poffib  y  arife  within  the  art,  that  they  fet  off  one  another  by  compariL^ 

preona  of  that  fan-  or  market  j  and  the  plaintiff  muft  contraft.    His  figures  are  difpofed  and  defined  ac 

From  th,8  c«urt  a  wnt  of  error  hes   ,n  the  nature  of  at  firit  fome  flight  fknches  of  ornaments,  as  he  did  o 

an  appeal,  to  the  courts  at  Weftm.nfter.    The  reafon  Giovanni  d'Udie.  he  executed  them  ^  admiraln 


of  its  Inftitution  feems  to  have  been,  to  do  juftice  ex- 
peditioufly  among  the  variety  of  perfons  that  refort 
from  diftant  places  to  a  fair  or  market  ;  fincc  it  is  pro- 
bable,  that  no  other  inferior  court  might  be  able  to 
ferve  its  procefs,  or  execute  its  judgments,  on  both  or 
perhaps  either  of  the  parties  ;  and  therefore,  unlefs  this 
court  had  been  ereded,  the  complaint  muft  neccffarily 
have  reforted  even  in  the  firft  inftance  to  fome  fuperior 
judicature. 

PIER,  in  building,  denotes  a  mafs  of  ftone,  &c. 
oppofed  by  way  of  fortrefs  to  the  force  of  the  fea,  or 
a  great  river,  for  the  fecurity  of  fhips  that  lie  at  har- 
hour  in  any  haven. 

Piers  of  a  Bridge.    See  Bridge. 

PIERCEA.    See  Rivinia. 

PIERI A  (anc.  geog. ),  a  diHria  of  Macedonia,  con- 
fined between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ludiae  and 
Peneus  ;  extended  by  Strabo  beyond  the  Ludias,  to 
the  river  Axiob  on  the  north,  and  ©n  the  fouth  no  far- 
ther than  the  Aliacmon,  along  the  weft,  fide  of  the  Si- 
nus Thermaicus.— Another  Pieria  of  Syria,  the  north 
part  of  Seleucia,  or  the  Antiochena,  fituated  on  the  Si- 
nus I'flicti!»,  and  lying  next  Cilicia  to  the  north-weft. 

PIE  RIDES,  in  fabulous  hittory,  the  daughters  of 
Pierus  a  Macedonian  prince,  prefuming  todifpute  with 
the  mufes  for  the  prize  of  poetry,  were  turned  in- 
to magpies.  The  name  of  Pierides  w^^  alfo  given  to 
the  mufes,  from  mount  Pieria  in  Theffaly,  which  was 
confecrated  to  them  ;  or,  according  to  otherS;  from 
Pierus,  a  Theffalian  poet,  who  was  the  firft  who  facri- 
£ced  to  them.    See  Pieris. 

PIERINO  DEL  Vaga,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  of  poor  parents  in  Tufcany,  about  the  year  1 500. 
He  was  placed  apprentice  with  a  grocer  in  Florence, 
and  got  fome  inftruaions  from  the  painters  to  whom 
he  vpas  fent  with  colours  and  pencils ;  but  a  painter 
named  Vaga  taking  him  to  Rome,  he  was  called  Del 
V aga,  from  living  with  him,  his  real  name  being  Buo- 
nacorji.  He  ftudied  anatomy  with  the  fciences  necef- 
fary  for  his  profeflion  ;  and  had  fomewhat  of  every 
thing  that  was  good  in  his  compofitions.  After  Ra- 
phael's death,  he  joined  with  Julio  Romano  and  Fran- 
cifco  Penni  to  finifh  the  works  in  the  Vatican  which 
were  left  imperfed  by  their  common  mafter  ;  and  to 
confirm  their  friendfhip  married  Penni's  fifter.  He 
gained  the  higheft  reputation  by  his  performances  in 
the  palace  of  prince  Dbria  at  Genoa  :  b^it  the  multi- 
plicity of  hia  bufinefa,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  imagina- 
tion, draiaed  his  fpirits  in  the  flower  ©f  his  age ;  for  he 


The  tapeftries  of  the  feven  planets,  in  fcven  pieces, 
which  Pierino  defit^ned  for  Diana  de  Poitiers,  and 
wlv'ch  were,  when  De  Piles  wrote,  with  Monfieur  the 
firft  prefident  at  Paris,  fhows  fufficiently  what  he  was, 
and  that  the  above  charadcr  does  not  exceed  the 
truth. 

PIERIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  m.ountain  which  is  thought 
to  have  given  name  to  Pieria  of  Macedonia  ;  takingits 
name  from  Pierus  a  poet,  who  was  the  firft  that  fa- 
crificed  to  the  Mufes.  thence  called  Pierides,  if  cre» 
dit  may  be  given  to  an  ancient  fchoHaft  on  Juvenal. 

PIERRE  d'automne  is  a  French  name,  tranflated 
from  the  Chinefe,  of  a  medicinal  ftone,  celebrated  m 
the  eaft  for  curing  all  diforders  of  the  lungs.  Many 
imagine  it  had  its  name  of  the  autumn-ftone  from  its 
being  only  to  be  made  at  that  feafon  of  the  year ;  but 
it  may  certainly  be  made  equally  at  all  times.  The 
Chinefe  chemifts  refer  the  various  pirts  of  the  body 
to  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  and  thus  they  refer 
the  lungs  to  autumn.  This  is  evident  in  their  writings, 
and  thus  the  ftone  for  difeafes  of  the  lungs  came  to  be 
called  autumn Jione.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  ;  They 
put  30  pints  of  the  urine  of  a  ftrong  and  healthy- 
young  man  into  a  large  iron  pot,  and  fet  it  over  a  gen- 
tle fire.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  they  add  to  it,  drop 
by  drop,  about  a  large  tea-cup  full  of  rape  oil.  They 
then  leave  it  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  evaporated  to 
a  thick  fubftance  like  black  mud.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  pot,  and  laid  on  a  fiat  iron  to  dry,  fo  that 
it  may  be  powdered  very  fine.  This  powder  is  moift- 
ened  with  frelh  oil,  and  the  mafs  is  put  into  a  double 
crucible,  furrounded  with  coils,  where  it  ttands  till  it 
be  thoroughly  dried  again.  This  is  again  powrdered, 
and  put  into  a  china  veffel,  which  being  covered  with 
filk  cloth  and  a  double  paper,  they  pour  on  it  boihnjj 
water,  which  makes  its  way,  drop  by  drop,  through 
thefe  coverings,  till  fo  much  is  got  in  as  is  fufficient  to 
reduce  it  to  a  pafte.  This  pafte  is  well  mixed  together 
in  the  veffel  ic  is  kept  in,  and  this  is  put  into  a  veffel 
of  water,  and  the  whole  fet  over  the  iire.  The  mat- 
ter  thus  becomes  again  dried  in  balneo  marix,  and  is 
thcH  finiftied.    Obferv.  fur  Us  Cout.  de  I'^AJie,  p.  258. 

Pierre  (St),  is  a  large  river  in  North  America, 
Icarccly  inferior  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  and  na- 
vigable almoft  to  its  feurce.  Together  with  many 
other  large  ttreams,  it  falls  into  the  great  river  Mif- 
fiffippi. 

Pierre  (St),  or  St  Peter's,  the  capital  of  Martini. 
CO,  was  built  in  1665,     order  to  overawe  the  muti- 
neers 


neetB  o(  Ac  ifland  who  rebelled  againft  its  proprietors, 
the  fecond  Weft  India  company,  who  were  at  the  fame 
time  the  proprietors  of  all  the  French  Antilles.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  town 
extends  along  the  fhore,  and  a  battery  that  commands 
the  road  is  ereAed  on  the  weft  fide,  which  is  walhed 
by  the  river  Royolan,  or  St  Peter.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  three  wards  ;  the  middle,  which  iu  properly 
St  Peter's,  begins  at  the  fort,  and  runs  weft  ward  to  the 
battery  of  St  Nicholas.  Under  the  walls  of  the  fecond 
ward  (hips  at  anchor  ride  more  fecurely  than  under  the 
fort,  on  which  account  this  ward  is  called  the  Anchor- 
<3ge.  The  third  ward,  called  the  Gallery,  extends  along 
the  fea  fide  from  Fort  St  Peter  to  the  Jefuits'  River, 
and  is  the  moft  populous  part  of  the  city.  The  houfes 
of  St  Peter's  w«rd  are  neat,  commodious,  and  elegant, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  the 
intendant,  and  the  other  officers.  The  pari(h  church 
of  St  Peter  is  a  magnificent  ftone  building  which  be- 
ionged  to  the  Jefuits,  with  a  noble  front  of  the  Doric 
order.  "The  church  of  the  Anchorage,  which  belongs 
to  the  Jacobine  friars,  is  likewife  of  flone.  It  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  is  built  with  tolerable 
regularity.  The  houfes  are  moflly  conftruAed  of  a 
grey  pumice- ftone  or  lava,  which  is  found  on  the 
ftrand  ;  and  the  high-fttect  is,  according  to  Dr  Ifert, 
above  an  Englifli  mile  in  length.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  about  2000  houfes,  and  30,000  inhabitants, 
including  negroes.  St  Pierre,  with  the  whole  of  the 
flouriftiing  ifland  of  Martinico,  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  the  month  of  March  1794,  by  the  Britifli 
knd  and  fea  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  will  now,  we  prefurae, 
continueannexed  to  the  Britifli  crown :  1 25  veflels loaded 
with  the  produce  of  the  iflaad,  and  of  great  value,  were 
captured,  71  of  which  were  in  the  harbour  of  St  Pierre. 

PIETISTS,  a  religious  fcA  fprung  up  among  the 
Protcftants  of  Germany,  feeming  to  be  a  kind  of  mean 
Taetween  the  Quakers  of  England  and  the  Quietifts  of 
the  Romifti  church.  They  defpife  all  forts  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  polity,  all  fchool  theology,  and  all  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  give  themfelvcs  up  to  contemplation 
and  the  myftic  theology.  Many  grofs  errors  are  charged 
on  the  Pietifts,  in  a  book  intitled  Mantpulus  Ohfer'va- 
ilonum  Antipiet'ifttcarum  ;  but  they  have  much  of  the  air 
of  polemical  exaggeration,  and  are  certainly  not  at  all 
juft.  Indeed  there  are  Pietifts  of  \ariou8  kinds:  Some 
running  into  grofs  illufions,  and  carrying  their  errors  to 
the  overturning  of  a  great  part  of  the  Chriftian  doftrine, 
while  others  are  only  vifionaries ;  and  others  are  very 
honeft  and  good,  though  perhaps  mifguided,  people. 
They  have  been  difgufted  with  the  coldnefs  and  forma- 
lity of  other  churches,  and  have  thence  become  charm- 
ed  with  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Pietifts,  and  attached 
to  their  party,  without  giving  into  the  groflisft  of  their 
errors.    See  Mojbe'tm'i  Eccl.  Hijiory^  vol.  iv.  p.  45'4. 

Pietists,  otherwife  called  the  Brethren  and  Sijiert 
9f  the  Pious  and  Chriftian  Schools,  a  focicty  formed  in 
the  year  1678  by  Nicholas  Barre,  and  obliged  by  their 
engagements  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  education  of 
poor  children  of  both  Texes. 

Plt:TOLA,  anciently  called  Andes^  is  a  place 
within  two  Italiaa  miles  of  Mantua,  famous  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

PIETY,  is  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration  for  the 
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Deity,  and  love  and  tendernets  to  our  friends.  This  Piety, 
diftinguifhed  virtue,  like  many  others,  received  among  -v~" 
the  Romans  divine  honours,  and  was  made  one  of  their 
gods.  Acihus  Glabrio  firft  erefted  a  temple  to  this 
divinity,  which  he  did  upon  the  fpot  on  which  a  wo- 
man  had  fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  father,  who 
had  been  imprifoned  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  de- 
prived of  all  aUments.  The  ftory  is  well  known,  and 
is  given  at  length  in  authors  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  fchool-boy.  See  Cicero  de  div.  i.  and  Fa/e^ 
rius  Maximusy  5.  c.  4.  and  our  article  Filial  Piety, 
p.  238.  col.  2d. 

If  piety  was  thus  praAifed  and  thus  honoured  in 
Heathen  antiquity,  it  furely  ought  not  to  be  lefs  fo 
among  Chriftians,  to  whom  its  nature  is  better  defined, 
and  to  the  practice  of  which  they  have  motives  of 
greater  cogency.  A  learned  and  elegant  writer  has 
faid  that  the  want  of  piety  arifcs  from  the  want  of  fen- 
fibility  ;  and  his  obfervations  and  arguments  are  fo  juft 
and  fo  well  exprefled,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
tranfcribe  them. 

**  It  appears  to  me  (fays  Dr  Knox),  that  the  mind 
of  man,  when  it  is  free  from  natural  defefts  and  ac- 
quired corruption,  feels  no  lefs  a  tendency  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  devotion  than  to  virtuous  love,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  more  refined  and  elevated  affcftions.  But 
debauchery  and  excefs  contribute  greatly  to  deftroy 
all  the  fHfceptible  dehcacy  with  which  nature  ufually 
furniOies  the  heart ;  and,  in  the  general  extmftion  of 
our  better  qualities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  pure  a 
fentiment  as  that  of  piety  fliould  be  one  of  the  firft  to 
expire. 

It  ia  certain  that  the  underftanding  may  be  im- 
proved in  a  knowledg'e  of  the  world,  and  in  the  art* 
of  fucceeding  in  it,  while  the  heart,  or  whatever  con- 
ftitutes  the  feat  of  the  moral  and  fentimental  feelings, 
is  gradually  receding  from  its  proper  and  original  per- 
fe(9tion.  Indeed  experience  feems  to  evince,  that  it  is 
hardly -poflible  to  arrive  at  the  charaAer  of  a  complete 
man  of  the  world,  without  lofing  many  of  the  moft  va- 
luable fentiments  of  uncorrupted  nature.  A  complete 
man  of  the  world  is  an  artificial  being ;  he  has  dif- 
carded  many  of  the  native  and  laudable  tendencies  of 
his  mind,  and  adopted  a  new  fyftem  of  objefts  and 
propenfities  of  his  own  creation.  Thefe  are  common- 
ly grofs,  coarfe,  fordid,  felfiih,  and  fenfual.  All,  or 
either  of  thefe  attributes,  tend  diredly  to  blunt  thefenfe 
of  every  thing  liberal,  enlarged,  difinterefted  ;  of  eve- 
ry thinjr  which  participates  more  of  an  intelleflual  than 
of  a  fenfual  nature.  When  the  heart  is  tied  down  to 
the  earth  by  luft  and  avarice,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  eye  fhould  be  feldom  lifted  up  to  heaven.  To 
the  man  who  fpends  his  Sunday  (becaufe  he  thinks  the 
day  fit  for  little  elfe)  in  the  counting- houfe,  in  travel- 
ling, in  the  tavern,  or  in  the  brothel,  thofe  who  go  to 
church  appear  as  fools,  and  the  bufinefs  they  go  upon 
as  nonfenfe.  He  is  callous  to  the  feehngs  of  devotion  ; 
but  he  is  tremblingly  ahve  to  all  that  gratifies  his  fenfes 
or  promotes  his  intereft. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  thofe  writers  who  have 
attacked  Chriftianity,  and  reprefented  all  religions 
merely  as  diverfified  modes  of  fuperftltlon,  that  they 
were  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  men  of  a  metaphyfical 
and  a  difputatious  turntjf  mind,  but  ufually  little  di- 
ffinguilhed  f^r  benignity  and  generofity.  There  was, 
5  A  2  amidft 
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Piety,  amidft  all  their  pretenfions  to  logical  fi^gacity, 
~  T  dinefs  of  ideas,  and  a  coldnefs  of  heart,  which  render- 
ed them  very  unfit  judges  on  a  queftion  in  which  the 
heart  is  chiefly  interefted  ;  in  which  the  language  of 
nature  is  more  expreffive  and  convincing,  than  all  the 
dreary  fubtleties  of  the  difmal  metaphyficians.  Even 
the  reafoning  faculty,  on  which  we  fo  greatly  value 
ourfelves,  may  be  perverted  by  exccllive  refinement ; 
and  there  is  an  abftrufe,  but  vain  and  foolilh  philofo- 
phy,  which  phikfophizes  us  out  of  the  nobleft  parts 
of  our  noble  nature.  One  of  thofe  parts  of  us  is  our 
inftinftive  fenfe  of  religion,  of  which  not  one  of  thofe 
brutes  which  the  philofophcrs  moft  admire,  and  to 
whofe  rank  they  wifh  to  reduce  us,  is  found  in  the 
flighteft  degree  to  participate. 

Such  philofophcrs  may  be  called,  in  a  double 
fenfe,  the^  enemies  of  mankind.  They  not  only  en- 
deavour to  entice  mnn  from  his  duty,  but  to  rob  him 
of  a  moft  exalted  and  natural  pleafure.  Sach,  furely, 
is  the  pleafure  of  devotion.  For  when  the  foul  rifes 
above  this  little  orb,  and  pours  its  adoration  at  the 
throne  of  celeftial  Majefty,  the  holy  fervour  which  it 
feels  is  itfelf  a  rapturous  delight.  Neither  is  this  a  de- 
clamatory rcprefentation,  but  a  truth  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  fons  of  men  ;  except  thofe  who  have 
been  defedlive  in  fenfibility,  or  who  hoped  to  gratify 
the  pride  or  the  malignity  of  their  hearts  by  fingular 
and  pernicious  fpeculation. 

**  Indeed  all  difputations,  controverfial  and  meta- 
phyfical  writings  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  are  unfa- 
vourable to  genuine  piety.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
moft  renowned  polemics  in  the  church  militant  were 
at  all  more  attentive  than  others  to  the  common  of- 
fices of  religion,  or  that  they  were  aft  Bated  by  any 
peculiar  degree  of  devotion.  The  truth  is,  their  reli- 
gion ccRtered  in  their  heads,  whereas  its  natural  reli- 
gion is  the  heart.  The  heart  1  confined,  alas !  in  col- 
leges or  libraries,  unacquainted  with  all  the  tender 
charities  of  hujfband,  father,  brother,  friend  ;  fome  of 
them  have  alraoft  forgotten  that  they  poflefs  a  heart. 
It  has  long  ceafed  to  beat  with  the  pulfations  of  love 
and  fympathy,  and  has  been  engroffed  by  pride  oa 
conquering  an  adverfary  in  the  fyllogiftic  combat,  or 
by  impotent  anger  on  a  defeat.  With  fuch  habits, 
and  fo  defeftive  a  fyftem  of  feelings,  can  we  expeft 
that  a  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  difputing  pro- 
felTor  of  divinity,  fhould  ever  feel  the  pure  flame  of 
piety  that  glowed  in  the  bofoms  of  Mrs  Rowe,  Mrs 
Talbot,  or  Mr  Nelfon  ? 

"  It  is  however  certain,  that  a  devotional  tafte  and 
habit  are  very  defirable  in  themfelves,  exclufive  of  their 
efFefts  in  meliorating  the  morals  and  difpofition,  and 
promoting  prefent  and  future  felicity.  They  add  dig- 
nity, pleafure,  and  fecurity  to  any  age :  but  to  old  age 
they  are  the  moft  becoming  grace,  the  moft  fubftan- 
tial  fupport,  and  the  fwetteft  comfort.  In  order  to 
preferve  them,  it  will  be  neceflTary  to  preferve  our  fen- 
fibility ;  and  nothing  will  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
purpofe  as  a  life  of  temperance,  innocence,  and  fim- 
pHcity." 

Of  piety,  as  it  denotes  love  and  tendernefs  to  our 
friends,  there  have  been  many  diftinguiftied  inttances 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  See  Filial  Piety, 
Fraternal  and  Parental  AffeBioriy  See. 

The  following  example  of  filial  piety  in  China^  ta- 
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a  clou-  ken  from  P.  Du  Halde'a  defcrlption  of  that  country, 
will  not  we  traft  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers.  **  In 
the  commencement  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Tang,  Lou- 
tao-tfong,  who  was  difaffefted  to  the  government,  be* 
ing  accufed  of  a  fiult,  which  touched  his  life,  obtain- 
ed leave  from  thofe  who  had  him  in  cuftody,  to  per*, 
form  the  duties  of  the  Tao  to  one  of  his  deceafed 
friends.  He  managed  matters  fo  well,  that  giving  hia 
keepers  the  flip,  he  fled  to  the  houfe  of  Lou  Nan  kin, 
with  whom  he  had  a  friendfliip,  and  there  hid  himfelf. 
Lou  Nan-kin,  notwlthftanding  the  ftrift  fearch  that 
was  made,  and  the  feverity  of  the  court  againft  thofe 
who  conceal  prifoners  that  have  efcaped,  would  not 
betray  his  friend.  However,  the  thing  coming  to  be 
difcovered,  Lou  Nan-kin  was  impriioned  ;  and  they 
were  juft  on  the  point  of  proceeding  againft  him,  when 
his  younger  brother  prefenting  himfelt  before  the 
judge,  li  is  I,  Sir^  faid  he,  nvho  hanie  hidd&n  tJ>e prifon^ 
er  ;  it  is  I  who  ought  to  die^  tind  not  my  elder  brother. 
The  eldeft  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  his  young- 
er brother  accufed  himfelf  wrongfully,  and  was  not  ?.t 
all  culpable.  The  judge,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great 
fagacity,  fifted  both  parties  fo  efPeftually,  that  he  not 
only  difcovered  that  the  younger  brother  was  innocent, 
but  even  made  him  confefs  it  himfelf :  //  is  true^  Sir, 
faid  the  younger  all  in  U^s,Jhave  accufed  myfelffalfely;. 
but  1  have  very  Jirong  reajuns  for  fo  doing.  My  mother 
has  been  dead  for  fome  time,  and  her  corps  is  not  yet  buried; 
J  have  a  fijler  a  fo  who  is  marriageable ^  but  is  not  yet  dif- 
pofed  of:  thefe  things  which  my  brother  is  capable  of  ma- 
naging, I  am  not,  and  therefore  dejtre  to  die  in  his  flead, 
Vouchfafe  to  admit  my  teflimony.  The  commifiioner  g/ve 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair  ro  the  court,  and  the 
emperoi-  at  his  folicitation  pardoned,  the  criminal.'* 
PIG,  in  zoolopy.  See  Sus. 
Guinea- PjG.    See  Mus. 

Pig  of  lead,  the  eighth  part  of  a  fother,  aiiaounting 
to  250  pounds  weight. 

PIGANIOL  DE  LA  FORCE  (Johu  Aymar  de),  & 
native  of  Auvergne,  of  a  noble  faaiily,  applied  himfelf 
with  ardour  to  the  ttudy  of  geography,  and  of  the  hi- 
ftory  of  France.  With  the  view  of  improving  himfelf 
in  thisfliudy,  he  travelled  into  different  provinces  ;  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  made  fome  important  o!)- 
fervations  on  the  natural  hiftory,  the  commerce,  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  government  of  each  province. 
Thefe  obfervations  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  com- 
piling the  works  he  has  left  behind  hiw,  of  which  the 
chief  are,  i.  An  Hiftorical  and  Geographical  Defcrip- 
tion  of  France ;  the  largefi:  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
1753,  in  15  vol  i2mo.  It  is  the  beft  work  which 
has  hitherto  appeared  upon  that  fubjeft,  though  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  inaccuracies  and  even  er- 
rors. 2.  A  Defcription  of  Paris,  in  10  vol.  i2mo; 
a  work  equally  entertaining  and  inftruftive,  and  much 
more  complete  than  the  defcription  given  by  Cermain 
Brice  :  befides,  it  is  written  with  an  elegant  fimplicity. 
He  publiffitd  an  abridgment  of  it  in  2  vol.  t2mo.  j. 
A  Defcription  of  the  Caftle  and  Park  of  Verfailles, 
Marly,  8cc.  in  2  vol.  i2qtio:  it  is  very  araufing,  and 
pretty  well  executed.  Piganiol  had  alfo  a  concera 
with  Abbe  Nadal  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  February  1753,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 
This  learned  man  was  as  much  to  be  rcfpefted  for  hia 
manners  as  for  his  talents.    To  a  profound  and  varied 
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knowledge  he  united  great  probity  aad  honour,  and 

all  the  politenefs  of  a  courtier. 

PIGEON,  in  oralthology.   See  Columba. 
PiGECN-Houfe  is  a  houfe  creaed  full  of  holes  within 
for  the  keeping,  breeding,  &c.  of  pigeons,  otherwife 
called  a  dove  cote.  ,        1  r 

Any  lord  of  manor  may  build  a  pigeon  houle  on 
his  land,  but  a  tenant  cannot  do  it  without  the  lord's 
licence.  When  perfons  fhoot  at  or  kill  pigeons  withm 
a  certain  diftance  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  they  are  liable 
to  pay  a  forfeiture. 

In  order  to  ereft  a  pigeon-houfe  to  advantage,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  in  the  hrft  place,  to  pitch  upon  a 
convenient  fituation  ;  of  which  none  is  more  proper 
than  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  court-yard,  bccaule  pi- 
geons  arc  naturally  of  a  timorous  difpofition,  and  the 
leaft  noifc  they  hear  frightens  them.  With  regard  to 
the  fize  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  it  muft  de^)end  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  birds  intended  to  be  kept ;  but  it 
is  better  to  have  it  too  large  than  too  little;  and  as  to 
ks  form,  the  round  (hould  be  preferred  to  the  fquare 
ones ;  becaufe  rats  cannot  fo  eafily  come  at  them  m 
the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  alfo  much  more  com- 
modious ;  becaufe  you  may,  by  means  of  a  ladder  turn- 
ing upon  an  axis,  eafily  vifit  all  the  nefts  in  the  houfe, 
without  the  leaft- difficulty  ;  which  cannot  fo  eafily  be 
done  in  a  fquare  houfe.  In  order  to  hinder  rats  from 
climbing  up  the  outfide  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  the  wall 
fhould  be  covered  with  tin  plates  to  a  certain  height, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  will  be  -fufRcient ;  but  they 
ftiould  piojea  out  three  or  four  inches  at  the  top,  to 
prevent  their  clambering  any  higher. 

The  pigeon-houfe  (hould  be  placed  at  no  great  di- 
fiance  from  water,  that  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to 
their  iyoung  ones  ;  and  their  carrying  it  in  the»r  bdls 
will  warm  it,  and  render  It'  more  wholefome  in  cold 
Meathen  The  boards  that  cover  the  pigeon-houfe 
(liould  be  well  joined  together,  fo  that  no  ram  may 
penetrate  through  it  :  and  the  whole  building  fliould 
be  cov«ed  with  hard  plafter,  and  white-wafhed  within 
and  without,  white  being  the  maft  pleafing  colour  to 
pigeons.  There  muft  be  no  window,  or  other  open- 
ing in  the  pigeon-houfe  to  the  eaftward  ;  thefe  ftiould 
always  face  the  fouth,  for  pigeons  are  very  fond  of  the 
fufi,  efpeclally  In  winter.  r   n.  iji 

The  nefts  or  covers  in  a  pigeon-houfe  ihould  confift 
of  fquare  holes  made  In  the  walls  of  a  fize  fufficlent  to 
admit  the  cock  and  hen  to  ftand  in  them.  The  firft 
range  of  thele  ntfts  fhculd  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet 
from  the-  ground,  that  the  wall  underneath  being 
fmooth,  the  rats  may  not  be  able  to  reach  them.  Thefe 
nefts  (hould  be  placed  in  quincunx  order,  and  not  di- 
redly  over  one  another.  Nov  muft  they  be  continued 
any  higher  th^n  within  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
wall:  and  the  upper  row  ftiould  be  covered  with  a 
board  projcftlng  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  wall, 
for  feir  the  rats  (hould  find  means  to  climb  the  outfide 
of  the  houfe. 

M.  Duhamel  thinks  that  pigeons  neither  feed  upon 
the  green  corn,  nor  have  bills  ttrong  enough  to  fearch 
for  its  feeds  in  the  earthy  but  only  pickup  the  grains 
that  are  not  covered,  which  would  infallibly  become 
the  prey  of  other  animals,  or  be  dried  up  by  the  fun. 
«  From  the  time  of  the  fprouting  of  the  corn,  fays  he, 
pigeons  live  chiefly  upon  the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated 


plants,  and  therefore  lcfl"en  cbnfiderably  the  quantity 
of  weeds  that  would  otherwife  fpring  up  ;  as  will  ap- 
pear from  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  gram  ne- 
ceffary to  feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  well  ftocked  dove- 
houfe."    But  Mr  Worlidge  and  Mr  LIfle  allege  fadts 
in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion,   fhe  latter  relates, 
that  a  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  aifured  him  he  had 
known  an  acre  fowed  with  peas,  and  rain  coming  on 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  harrowed  in,  every  pea  was 
fetched  av/ay  In  half  a  day's  time  by  pigeons :  and 
the  former  fays,  "  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  where  the 
flight  of  pigeons  falls,  there  tbcy  fill  themfelves  and 
away,  and  rttmn  again  where  they  firft  rofe,  and  fo 
proceed  over  a  whole  piece  of  ground,  if  they  hke  it. 
Although  you  cannot  perceive  any  grain  above  the 
ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it.    1  have  feen  them 
lie  fo  much  upon  a  piece  of  about  two  or  three  acres 
fown  with  peas,  that  they  devoured  at  leaft  three  parts 
in  f6ur  of  the  feed,  which,  I  am  fure,  could  not  be  all 
above  the  furfacc  of  the  ground.    That  their  fmelling 
Is  their  principal  dirctlor,  I  have  obferved  ;  having 
fown  a  fmall  plat  of  peas  in  my  garden,  near  a  pigeon- 
houfe,  and  covered  them  fo  well  that  not  a  pea  appear- 
ed above  ground.    In  a  few  days,  a  parcel  of  pigeons 
were  hard  at  work  in  difcovering  this  hidden  treafure  ; 
and  In  a  few  days  more  I  had  not  above  two  or  three 
peas  left  out  of  about  two  quarts  that  were  planted  ; 
for  what  they  could  not  find  before,  they  found  when 
the  buds  appeared,  notwlthftandmg  they  were  hoed  in, 
and  well  covered. .  Their  fmeUing  alone  dlredled  them, 
as  I  fuppofed,  becaufe  they  followed  the  ranges  exaft- 
ly.  The  Injury  they  do  ?.t  harveft  on  the  peas,  vetches, 
&c.  is  fuch  that  we  may  rank  them  among  the  great- 
eft  enemies  the  poor  hulbandman  meets  withal ;  and 
the  greater,  becaufe  he  may  not  ercft  a  pigeon -houf^ 
whereby  to  have  a  ftnare  of  his  own  fpoils ;  none  but 
the  rich  being  allowed  this  privilege,  and  fo  fevere  a 
law  being  alfo  made  to  proted  thefe  winged  thieves, 
that  a  man  cannot  encounter  them,  even  in  defence  of 
his  own  property.    You  have  therefore  no  remedy  a-- 
galnft  them,  but  to  affright  them  away  by  noifes  or 
fuch  like.    You  may,  indeed,  (hoot  at  them  ;  but  you 
muft  not  kill  them.;  or  you  may,  if  you  can,  take  them 
in  a  net,  cut  off  their  tails,  and  let  them  go ;  by  wluch 
means  you  will  Impound  them  :  for  when  they  are  in 
their  houfes,  they  cannot  bolt  or  fly  out  of  the  tops  of 
them,  but  by  the  ftrength  of  their  tails  ;  after  the  thus 
weakening  of  which,  they  remain  prifoneis  at  home." 

Mr  Worlldge's  impounding  the  pigeons  reminds  113 
of  a  humorous  ftory  of  a  gentleman  who,  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer's  complaining  to  him,  that  his  pigeons 
were  a  great  nulfance  to  his  land,  and  did  fad  mifchief 
to  his  corn,  replied  jokingly,  Pound  them,  if  you  catch 
them  trefpafiiDg.  The  farmer,  improving  the  hint,, 
fteeped  a  parcel  of  peas  in  an  Infufion  of  coculus  indi- 
cus,  or  fome  other  Intoxicating  drug,  and  Ifrewed  them 
upon  his  grounds.  The  pigeons  fwallowed  them,  and 
ioon  remained  motlonlefs  on  the  field:  upon  which  the 
farmer  threw  a  net  over  them,  inclofed  them  in  it,  and 
carried  them  to  an  empty  barn,  from  whence  he  fent 
the  gentleman  word  that  he  had  followed  his  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  pounding  of  his  pigeons,  and 
defired  him  to  come  and  releafe  them* 

Carrler-FiGEON.     Sec  C^RRiER-Pigfon   and  Co- 
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^  fioeOM  (P«ter  Charles  Franc'w),  curate  of  St  Pe- 
ter du  Regard,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bayeux,  was  one  of 
the  fJnefts  htely  beloagin^  to  the  king'a  houte  at  Win- 
chefter.  He  was  born  in  Lower  KormaDdy,  of  honeft 
and  virtuous  parents,  and  of  a  decent  fortune.  His 
jnch'nationa  early  led  him  to  embrace  the  ecdefiaftical 
ftate.from  which  neither  the  felicitations  of  his  friends, 
-nor  the  profped  of  a  more  ample  fortune  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  could  withdraw  him.  Several  of 
ins  fchoolfellows  and  matters,  who  are  now  refident  in 
the  king'a  houfe  at,  Winchefter,  bear  the  moft  ample 
teftimony  to  his  alTiduity,  regularity,  piety,  and  the 
fweetnefs  of  hia  difpofition,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  education.  The  fweetnefs  of  temper,  in  particular, 
was  fo  remarkable,  and  fo  clearly  depided  on  his  conn- 
tenance,  as  to  have  gained  him  the  efteem  and  affec- 
tion  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchefter  as  by  any 
means  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  fe- 
ven  years  employed  in  quality  of  vicar,  or,  as  we  (hould 
call  It,  curate,  of  a  large  parifh  in  the  diocefe  of  Seez, 
where  his  virtues  and  talents  had  ample  fcope  for  ex 
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were,  to  betake  himfclf  to  the  neighbouring  lanes  and 
thickets  for  the  fake  of  greater  folitude.  With  thij 
view  having  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Aug. 
28. 1 793,  retired  to  a  certain  Httle  valley,  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  a  place  called  Oram's  Arbour,  the  fame 
place  where  the  county  ckaions  for  Hamp(hire  arc 
held,  he  was  there  found,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  murdered,  with  the  upper 
part  of  his  fkull  abfolutely  broken  from  the  lower  part 
and  a  large  hedgc-ftake,  covered  with  blood,  lying  by 
him,  ae  were  the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  tran- 
fcribing  a  manufcript  fermon,  with  the  hearing  of  which 
he  had  been  much  edified,  and  the  fermon  itfelf  which 
he  was  copying,  together  with  his  pen,  imbrued  in 
blood.  His  watch  was  carried  away,  though  part  of 
the  chain,  which  had  by  fome  means  been  broken,  was 
left  behind.  He  was  writing  the  word  paradifcy  the 
laft  letters  of  which  remained  unwritten  when  the  fatal 
flow  vvas  given  him,  which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  difcharged  upon  him  from  a  gap  in  a  hedge  which 
was  immediately  behind  him.    At  firft  the  fufpicion 
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morning,  and  to  fpend  the  whole  t.me  till  noon  (the   who,  to  the  number  of  200,  are  prif^ners  of  war,^ « 

the  neighbouring  town  of  Alresford,  as  one  of  that 


ufualtimeof  dining  for  perfons  in  his  ftationj  m  prayer 
and  ftudy.  The  reft  of  the  day,  till  evening,  he  de- 
voted  to  vifiting  the  fick,  and  other  exterior  dut-ies  of 
his  funaion.^  In  1789,  the  year  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  M.  Pigeon  was  promoted  to  a  curacy,  or  rather 
a  reftory,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bayeux,  called  the  partfh  of 
St  Peter  du  Regard,  near  the  town  of  Conde  fur  Noe- 
reau.  It  vvas  eafy  for  him  to  gain  the  good-will  and 
the  proteAion  of  his  parifliioners  ;  but  a  Jacobin  club 
m  the  above-mentioned  town  feemed  to  have  no  other 
fubjeft  to  deliberate  upon  than  the  various  ways  of  ha- 
raffing  and  pcrfccuting  M.  Pigeon  and  certain  other 
priefts  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  from  motives 
of  confcience  refufed  the  famous  civic  oath.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  relate  the  many  crueUies  which  were  at 
different  times  exercifed  upon  him,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  lofing  his  life  to  which  he  was  expofed,  by 
the  blows  that  were  infliaed  on  him,  by  his  being 
thrown  into  water,  and  being  obliged  to  wander  in 


number,  who  had  broken  his  parole,  had,  about  three 
weeks  before,  been  taken  up  in  Winchefter,  and  both 
there  and  at  Alresford  had  repeatedly  threatened  to 
murder  his  uncle,  a  prieft,  whom  he  underftood  to  be 
then  at  Winchefter,  not  without  fervent  wifties  of  ha- 
ving it  in  his  power  to  murder  the  whole  eftabliftiment, 
confifting  of  more  than  600  perfons.  However,  as  no 
French  prifoner  was  feen  that  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Winchefter,  as  none  of  them  were  known  to 
have  left  Alresford,  it  is  evidently  reafonable  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  vtrdia  of  the  coroner  ;  namely,  that  the 
murder  was  committed  by  a  perfon  or  perfons  un- 
known. The  moft  noble  marquis  of  Buckingham, 
whofe  munificence  and  kindncf«  to  thofe  confcientioua 
exiles,  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  thofe  who  have  been  witneffea  of  the  fame, 
with  the  truly  refpeftable  corps  of  the  Buckingham! 
ftiire  militia,  then  quartered  at  Winchefter,  joined  in 


We  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  fpirit  of  his  per- 
fecutors  from  the  following  circumftance.  Being  dif- 
*ppointed  on  a  particular  occafion  in  the  fearch  they 
were  making  after  M.  Pigeon,  with  the  view  of  amu- 
fing  themfelvea  with  his  fufferings,  they  made  them- 
delves  amends  by  feizing  his  mother,  a  refpcftable  lady 
of  74  years  of  age,  and  his  two  fitters,  whom  they 
placed  upon  afTes  with  their  faces  turned  backwards, 
obliging  them  in  derlfion  to  hold  the  tails  of  thefe  ani- 
mals.  Thus  they  were  condufted  in  pain  and  igno- 
miny throughout  the  whole  town  of  Conde,  for  no 
other  alleged  crime  except  being  the  neareft  relations 
of  M.  Pigeon.  At  length  the  decree  for  tranfporting 
aU  the  ecclefiattics  arrived  ;  and  this  gentleman,  with 
feveral  others,  after  having  been  ftrlpped  of  all  their 
money,  was  fliipped  from  Port  Beffin,  and  landed  at 
Portfmouth,  where  he  was  /hortly  after  received  into 
the  eftabhfliment  at  Foxton,  and,  upon  that  being  dif- 
folved  in  order  to  make  room  for  prifeners  of  warf  Into 
the  king  8  houfe  at  Winchefter.  Being  of  a  ftudious 
turn,  he  was  accuflomed,  as  many  of  hie  brethren  alfo 


ed  at  the  Roman  Catholic  burying-ground,  called  St 
James's,  near  the  faid  city,  on  Saturday,  Auguft  29. 
He  was  juft  38  years  of  age  when  he  was  murdered. 

PIGMEN  I'S,  preparations  ufed  by  painters,  dyers, 
&c.  to  impart  colours  to  bodies,  or  to  imitate  particul 
lar  colours.    See  CoLOUR-71/ai/n^,  and  Dyeing. 

PIGNEROL  is  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  E.  Long.  7.  15.  Lat.  44.  45.  fituated  on 
the  river  Chizon,  10  miles  fouth-weft  of  i'urin,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the  confines  of  Dauphiny.  The 
town  is  fmall,  but  populous,  and  extremely  wefl  forti- 
fied by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  fince  the  treaty  of  U- 
trecht.    It  Is  defended  by  a  citadel,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  near  which  is  the  cattle  of  Peroufe,  which 
was  built  at  theentrince  of  the  valley  of  that  name 
PIGNUT,  or  ^ar/W    See  Bunium. 
PIGUS,  In  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
leather  mouthed  fifli,  vei7  much  refcrabling  the  nature 
of  the  common  carp  ;  being  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize 
and  Its  eyes,  fins,  and  Acthy  palate,  exadly  the  fame  J 
from  thcgiU»to  tfee  tailihew  i«  a  crooked  dotted  line; 
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oththe  back  fides  are  bluidi,  and  the  belly  rcddiGi. 
It  is  eoveifd  with  large  fcales;  from  the  middle  of  each 
of  which  there  rlfca  a  fioe,  pellucid,  prickle,  which  is 
very  fliarp.  It  is  an  excellent  fifh  for  the  tp.ble,  bein|^ 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  carp  :  and  it  is  in  feafon  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April.  It  is  caught  in  lakes 
in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  nnientioned  by  Pliny,  tho' 
without  a  name.  Artedi  fays  it  is  a  fpecies  of  cypri- 
mi3,  and  he  calls  it  the  cyprinus,  called  piclo  and  pigus. 

Pl-HAHIROTHt  (Mofes);  underftood  to  be  a 
mouth  or  narrow  pafs  between  two  mountains,  called 
Chirotht  or  Eiroth,  and  lying  not  far  from  the  bottom 
of  the  weftem  coaft  of  the  Arabian  gulf ;  before  which 
mouth  the  children  of  Ifrael  encamped,  juft  before  their 
entering  the  Red  Sea,  (Wells). 

PILSSKER,  In  ichthyology,  is  a  fifli  of  the  muftela 
kind,  commonly  called  the  fojft/e  mvjlela^  or  fojfile  fijh. 
They  are  generally  found  as  long  as  an  ordinary  man's 
hand  is  broad,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger  ;  but  they 
fometimes  grow  much  longer:  the  back  is  of  grey  with 
a  number  of  fpots  and  tranfverfe  ftreaks,  partly  black 
and  partly  blue  ;  the  belly  is  yellow,  and  fpotted  with 
red,  white,  and  black  ;  the  white  are  the  larger,  the 
others  look  as  if  they  were  made  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  ;  and  there  is  on  each  of  the  fides  a  longitudinal 
black  and  white  line.  There  are  fome  flefhy  excre- 
fccnces  at  the  mouth,  which  are  expanded  in  fwim- 
TOing ;  and  when  out  of  the  water,  they  are  contraft- 
ed.  Thefe  fifhes  run  into  caverns  of  the  earth,  in  the 
fides  of  rivers,  in  marlhy  places,  and  penetrate  a  great 
way,  and  are  often  dug  up  at  a  diftance  from  waters. 
Often,  when  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers  fwell  be- 
yond their  banks,  and  again  cover  them,  they  wake 
their  way  out  of  the  earth  into  the  water  ;  and  when 
it  deferta  them,  they  are  often  left  in  vaft  numbers  up- 
on the  ground,  and  become  a  prey  to  fwine.  It  is 
thought  to  be  mvich  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fifgum 
fifli  ;  and  it  Is  indeed  poflible  that  the  paecilia  of  Schoiae- 
feldt  is  the  fame. 

PIKE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Esox. 
The  pike  never  fwims  in  fhoals  as  moft  other  fifh  do, 
but  alwaya  lies  alene  ;  and  is  bold  and  ravenous,  that 
he  will  feize  upon  almoft  any  thing  lefs  than  himfelf. 
©f  the  ravenous  nature  of  this  fifh  we  fhall  give  the 
fo)lov/ing  iuftances.  At  Rycott  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  the 
year  1749,  in  a  moat  fnrrounding  the  earl  of  Abing- 
don's feat,  there  wr.s  a  jack  or  pike  of  fuch  a  monftrous 
fize,  that  it  had  deflroyed  young  fwans  feathers  an4 
all.  An  old  cobb  fwan  having  batched  five  young, 
one  after  another  was  loft  till  four  were  gone.  At 
length  an  under  gardener  faw  the  fifli  feize  the  fifth. 
The  old  one  fought  him  with  her  beak,  and  with  the 
afliftance  of  the  gardener,  releafed  it  although  he  had 
got  it  under  water.  In  the  year  1765  a  large  pike 
was  caught  in  tlie  river  Ouze,  which  weighed  upwards 
of  28  pounds,  and  was  fold  for  a  guinea.  Gn  gutting 
the  fiih,  a  watch  with  a  black  ribbon  and  two  fleel 
feals  were  found  in  its  ftomach,  which,  by  the  maker's 
name,  &c.  was  found  to  belong  to  a  perfon  who  had 
been  drowned  about  fix  weeks  before.  This  fifh  breeds 
but  once  in  a  year,  which  is  in  March.  It'  is  found 
in  almoft  all  frefh  waters ;  but  is  very  diilerent  in 
goodnefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  places  where 
it  lives.  The  fineft  pike  arc  thofe  which  feed  in 
clear  rivers  y  thofe  in  porads  and  meres  are  inferior  to 
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thefe,  and  the  worfl  of  all  arc  thofc  of  the  fen  d«tche«. 
They  are  very  plentiful  in  thefe  latl  places,  where  the 
water  is  foul  and  coloured  ;  and  their  food,  fuch  as 
frogs  and  the  like,  very  plentiful,  but  very  coarfe  ;  fo 
that  they  grow  large,  but  are  ycUowifh  and  high  bel- 
lied, and  differ  greatly  from  thofe  which  live  in  the 
clearer  waters. 

The  fifliermen  h?ve  two  principal  ways  of  catching 
the  pike ;  by  the  le%er,  and  by  the  walking-bait. 

The  ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and 
may  continue  while  the  angler  is  abfent.  This  muft  be 
a  live  bait,  a  fifh  or  frog  :  and  among  fifh,  the  dace, 
roach,  arid  gudgeon,  are  the  heft  ;  of  frogs,  the  only- 
caution  is  to  choofe  the  largeft  and  yellowefl  that  can 
be  met  with.  If  the  bait  be  a  fifh,  the  hook  is  to  be 
ftuck  through  the  upper  lip,  and  the  line  muft  be  14 
yards  at  leaft  in  length  ;  the  other  end  of  this  is  to  be 
tied  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  or  to  a  ftick  driven  into  the 
ground  near  the  pike's  haunt,  and  all  the  line  wound 
round  a  forked  ftick,  except  about  half  a  yard.  1'he 
bait  will  by  this  means  keep  playing  fo  much  under  wa- 
ter, and  the  pike  will  foon  lay  hold  of  it. 

If  the  bait  be  a  frog,  then  the  arming  wire  of  the 
hook  fhonld  be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the 
fide  ;  and  with  a  needle  and  fome  ftrong  filk,  the  hin- 
der-leg of  one  fide  is  to  be  faltenedby  one  ftitch  to  the 
wire-arming  of  the  hook.  The  pike  will  foon  feiaa 
this,  and  muft  have  line  enough  to  give  hisn  leave  %» 
get  to  his  haunt  and  poach  the  bait. 

The  trolling  for  pike  is  a  plerifant  method  alfo  of 
taking  them  :  in  this  a  dead  bait  ferves,  and  none  i«  fo^ 
proper  as  a  gudgeon. 

This  is  to  be  pulled  about  in  the  water  till  the  pik« 
feizes  it ;  and  then  it  is  to  have  line  en®ugh,  and  time 
to  fwallow  it:  the  hook  is  fmall  for  this  fport,  and  has 
a  fmooth  piece  of  lead  fixed  at  its  end  to  fink  the  bait{ 
and  the  line  is  very  long,  and  runs  through  a  ring  at 
the  end  of  the  rod,  which  muft  not  be  too  ilender  at 
top. 

The  art  of  feeding  pike,  fo  as  to  make  them  very 
fat,  is  the  giving  them  eele ;  and  without  thia  it  is  not 
to  be  done  under  a  very  long  time  ;  otherwife  perch, 
while  fmall,  and  their  prickly  fins  tender,  are  the  beft 
food  for  them.  Bream  put  into  a  pike-pond  are  a  very 
proper  food :  they  will  breed  freely,  and  their  young 
OHes  make  excellent  food  for  the  pike,  who  will  take 
care  that  they  fhall  not  increafe  over  much.  I'he  nu- 
merous fhoals  of  roaches  and  ruds,  which  are  continu- 
ally changing  place,  and  often  in  floods  get  into  the 
pike's  quarters,  are  food  for  them  for  a  long  time. 

Pike,  when  ufed  to  be  fed  by  hand,  will  come  tip  to 
the  very  fhore,  and  take  the  food  that  is  given  thet» 
out  of  the  fingers  of  the  feeder.  It  is  wonderful  to 
fee  with  what  courage  they  will  do  this,  after  a  while 
praftifing ;  and  it  is  a  very  diverting  fight  when  there 
are  feveralof  them  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  to  fee  what 
ftriving  and  fighting  there  will  be  for  the  bett  bits 
when  they  are  thrown  in.  The  moib  convenient  place 
is  near  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  and  where  there  i« 
about  half  a  yard  depth  of  water;  for,  by  that  means,, 
the  offal  of  the  feedings  will  all  lie  in  one  place,  and 
the  deep  water  will  ferve  for  a  place  to  retire  into  and 
reft  in,  and  will  be  always  clean  and  in  order. 

Carp  will  be  fed  in  the  fame  manner  «8  pike  ;  and 
though  by  nature  a  fifh  as  remarkably  fhy  -and  timo- 
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rone  as  tlie  pike  is  bold  and  fearlcfs,  yet  by  cuftom   name  of  plla. 
_  they  will  come  to  take  their  food  out  of  the  perfon'a 
hand  ;  and  will,  like  the  pike,  quarrel  among  one  ano- 
ther  for  the  niceft  bits. 

Pike,  in  war,  an  ofFenfive  weapon,  confiftinsr  of  a 
wooden  fliaft,  12  or  14  feet  long,  with  a  flat  fteel  head, 
pointed,  citlled  the  /pear.  This  weapon  was  long  in 
tjfe  among  the  infantry  ;  but  now  the  bayonet,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  is  fubllituted  in 
its  ftead.  It  is  llil!  ufcd  by  fome  of  the  officers  of  in- 
fantry, under  the  name  of  fponton.  The  Macedonian 
-phalanx  was  a  battalion  of  pikemcn.    See  Phalakx. 

PI  LA  MARINA,  or  the  fea-hall,  in  natural  liiftory, 
18  the  name  of  a  fubftanre  very  common  on  the  ihores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tlfewhere. .   It  is  ereneraliy 
found  in  the  form  of  a  ball  about  the  fize  of  the  balls 
of  horfe-dung,  and  compofed  of  a  variety  of  filmHse 
irregularly  complicate<l.  Various  conjeflures  have  been 
■^iven  of  its  origin  by  different  authors.    John  Ban- 
iiiRe  teUfl  U9,  that  it  confills  of  fmall  hairy  fibres  and 
ilraws,  f«ch  «8  arc  foimd  about  the  fea  plant  c;dled 
alga  intriariorum  ;  but  he  does  not  afcertain  what  plant 
it  6wes  its  origin  t«.     Imperatus  imagined  it  confifted 
of  the  exuvits  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 
Mi'rcatus  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  congeiies  of  the 
iibrillse  of  plants,  wound  up  into  a  ball  by  the  motion 
t>f  the  fea  water,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  workman- 
fliip  of  fome  fort  of  beetle  living  about  the  fea  fhore, 
and  analogous  to  ouj-  common  dung  beetle's  ball,  which 
it  elaborates  from  dung  for  the  reception  of  its  pro- 
geny.   Schreckius  fays  it  is  compofed  of  the  filaments 
of  fome  plant  of  the  reed  kind  :  and  Welchius  fup- 
pofes  it  is  compofed  of  the  pappous  part  of  the  flowers 
of  the  reed.  Maurice  Ploffman  thinks  it  the  excrement 
of  the  hippopotamus ;  and  others  think  it  that  of  the 
phoca  or  fea  calf.    Klein,  who  had  thoroughly  and 
minutely  examined  the  bodies  themfelvcs,  and  alfo 
what  authors  had  conjedured  concerning  them,  thinks 
that  they  are  wholly  owing  to,  and  entirely  compofed 
of,  the  capillaments  which  the  leaves,  growing  to  the 
woody  ftilk  of  the  alga  •vittiariorum,  have  when  they 
wither  and  decay.  Thefe  leaves,  in  their  natural  ftate, 
are  as  thick  ;.s  a  wheat  ftraw,  and  they  are  placed  fo 
thick  about  the  tops  and  extremities  of  the  flalks,  that 
they  enfold,  embrace,  and  lie  over  one  another ;  arid 
from  the  middle  of  thefe  clufters  of  leaves,  and  indeed 
from  the  woody  fubftance  of  the  plant  itfelf,  there 
arife  feveial  other  very  long,  flat,  fmooth,  and  brittle 
leaves.    Thefe  are  ufually  four  from  each  tuft  of  the 
other  leaves  ;  and  they  have  ever  a  common  vagina, 
which  is  membranaceous  and  very  thin.    This  is  the 
llyle  of  the  plant,  and  the  pila  marina  appears  to  be  a 
clufter  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 
cover  the  whole  ftalk,  divided  into  their  conftitucnt 
fibres  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  firft  broken 
and  worn  into  (hort  flireds,  and  afterwards  wound  up 
together  into  a  roundifli  or  longifh  ball. 

PiLA,  was  H  ball  made  in  a  different  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  different  g  mies  in  which  it  was  to  be  ufed. 
Playing  at  bail  was  very  common  amongft  the  Romans 
of  the  firft  diflinftion,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  man- 
ly exercife,  which  contributed  both  to  amufement  and 
health.  The  pila  was  of  four  forts:  ift,  FoUis  or 
balloon  ;  2d,  Pila  Trigonalts  ;  3d,  Pila  Paganica ; 
4th,  Harpajium>  AH  thefe  come  under  the  general 
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For  the  manner  of  playlag  with  each 
of  them,  fee  the  articles  Follis,  Trigonalis. 

PILASTER,   in  architedure.     See  there, 
50,  &c. 

PILATE,  or  Pontius  Pilate,  was  governor  of 
Judea  when  our  Lord  was  crucified.    Of  his  family  or 
country  we  know  but  little,  though  it  is  believed  that 
he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  leaft  of  Italy.    He  was  fcnt 
to  govern  Judea  in  the  roorfi  of  Gratus,  in  the  year  r^'S 
or  27  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  governed  this  province 
for  ten  years,  from  the  12th  or  13  th  year  of  Tiberius 
to  the  2  2d  or  23d.    He  is  reprefented  both  by  Philo 
and  Jofephus  as  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  obftinate 
temper,  and  as  a  judge  who  ufed  to  fell  juftice,  and  to 
pronounce  any  fcntencc  that  was  defired,  provided 
he  was  paid  for  it.  The  fame  authors  make  mention  of 
his  rapines,  his  injuries,  his  murders,  the  torments 
that  he  inflliiled  upon  the  innocent,  and  the  perfons 
he  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  procefa.  Philo,  in 
particular,  defcribes  him  as  a  man  that  exercifed  an  ex- 
ccflive  cruelty  during  the  whole  lime  of  his  government, 
who  ditlurbe  l  the  repofe  of  Judca,  and  gave  occafion 
to  the  troubles  and  revolt  that  followed  after.  St 
Luke  (xiii.  ij  2,  &c. )  acquaints  us,  that  Pilate  had 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  Galileans  with  their  facri- 
fices  ;  and  that  the  matter  having  been  related  to  Jefua 
Chrift,  he  faid,  *'  Think  you  that  thefe  Galileans  were 
greater  finners  than  other  Gahleans  becaufe  they  fuf- 
fered  this  calamity.  I  tell  you  nay  ;  and  if  you  do  not  ^ 
repent,  you  fiiall  all  perifh  in  like  manner.     It  is  un- 
known upon  what  occafion  Pilate  caufed  thefe  Gali- 
leans to  be  (lain  in  the  temple  while  tbey  were  facri- 
ficing  ;  for  this  id  the  meaning  of  that  expreflion  of 
mingling  their  hlood  with  their  facrificea.  Some  think 
they  were  difciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who 
taught  that  the  Jews  ought  not  to  pay  tribute  to  fo- 
reign princes ;  and  that  Pilate  had  put  fome  of  them 
to  death  even  in  the  temple  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this  faft.    Others  think  that  thefe  Gahleans  were  Sa- 
maritans, whom  Pilate  cut  to  pieces  in  the  village  of 
Tirataba  f ,  as  they  were  preparing  to  go  up  to  mount  [Jofe/jfj. 
Gerizim,  where  a  certain  impoftor  had  promifed  to  Ant.  lib. 
difcover  treafures  to  them  ;  but  this  event  did  not  hap-<^-  J* 
pen  before  the  year  35  of  the  common  era,  and  con. 
fequently  two  years  after  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  paflion,  Pilate  made 
fome  endeavours  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.   He  knew  they  had  delivered  him  up,  and  pur- 
fued  his  life  with  fo  much  violence,  only  out  of  malice 
and  envy  (Matt,  xxvii.  18.)    His  wife  alfo,  who  had 
been  difturbed  the  night  before  with  frightful  dreams, 
fent  to  tell  him  fhe  defired  him  not  to  meddle  in  the 
affair  of  that  jufl  perfon  (ib.  19.)    He  attempted  to 
appcafe  the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  and  to  give  them  fome 
fatisfaftion,  by  whipping  Jefus  Chrift  (John  xix.  I. 
Matth.  xxvii.  26.)   He  tried  to  take  him  out  of  their 
hands,  by  propofing  to  deliver  him  or  Barabbas,  on  the 
day  of  tiie  feftival  of  the  pafTover.    Laltly,  he  had  a 
mind  to  difcharge  himfelf  from  pronouncing  judgment 
aga'nll  him,  by  fending  him  to  Herod  king  of  Gali- 
lee (Luke  xxiii.  7,  8.)  When  he  faw  all  this  wouli 
not  fatisfy  the  Jews,  and  that  they  even  threatened 
him  in  fome  manner,  faying  he  could  be  no  friend  to 
the  emperor  if  he  let  him  go  (John  xix.  12,  i $.),  he 
caufed  water  to  be  brought^  walhed  his  hands  befot-e 
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all  the  plWple,  and  publicly  declared  himfelf  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  24.); 
yet  at  the  fame  time  he  delivered  him  up  to  his  foldiers, 
that  they  might  crucify  him.  This  was  enough  to 
juftify  Jefus  Chrlft»  as  Calmet  obferves,  and  to  fhow 
that  he  held  him  as  innocent  >  \mt  it  was  not  enough  to 
vindicate  the  confcience  and  integrity  of  a  judge,  whofe 
duty  it  was  as  well  to  aflert  the  caufc  of  oppreffed  inno- 
cence Zi  to  punifli  the  guilty  and  criminal.  He  ordered 
to  be  put  over  our  Saviour's  crofa,  as  it  were,  an  abftraft 
of  his  fentence,  and  the  motive  of  his  condemnation 
(John  xix.  19.),  ye/us  of  Na-zareth,  king  of  the  Je-ws, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  Jews  found  fault  with  it,  and  remonftrated 
to  Pilate  that  he  ought  to  have  written  Jefus  of  Na- 
zareth ^  ivho  pretended  to  be  king  of  the  Jews.  But  Pi- 
late could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  alter  it,  and  gave 
them  this  peremptory  anfwer,  That  avhat  he  hadivr'ttten 
he  had  ivrltten. 

Towards  evening,  he  was  applied  to  for  leave  to 
take  down  the  bodies  from  the  crofs,  that  they  might 
not  continue  there  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
pafTover  and  the  fabbath-day  (John  xix.  31.)  This  he 
allowed,  and  granted  the  body  of  Jtfus  to  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  thst  he  might  pay  his  laft  duties  to  it, 
(ib.  33.)  Laftly,  when  the  priefts,  who  had  folicit- 
cd  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  came  to  dcfire  him  to  fet 
a  watch  about  the  fepulchre,  for  fear  his  difciples 
(hould  fteal  him  away  by  night,  he  anfwered  them,  that 
they  had  a  guard,  and  might  place  them  there  thcm- 
fclves  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  This  is  the  fubftance  of  what 
the  gofpel  tells  us  concerning  Pilate. 

Juftin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Eufebius,  and  after  them 
feveral  others  both  ancient  and  modern,  alTure  up,  that 
it  was  formerly  the  cuftom  for  Roman  magiftrates  to 
prepare  copies  of  all  verbal  proceffcs  and  judicial  ads 
which  they  paffed  in  their  feveral  provinces,  and  to 
fend  them  to  the  err.peror.  And  Pilate,  in  compliance 
to  this  cuftom,  having  fent  word  to  Tiberius  of  what 
had  palTed  relating  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  emperor  wrote 
an  account  of  it  to  the  fenate,  in  a  manner  that  gave 
teafon  to  judge  that  he  thought  favourably  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fhowed  that  he  fliould  be 
willing  they  would  decree  divine  honours  to  him.  But 
the  fenate  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  fo  the 
matter  was  dropped.  It  appears  by  what  Jufiin  fays 
©f  thefe  afts,  that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift  were 
mentioned  there,  and  even  that  the  foldiers  had  divided 
his  garments  among  them.  Eufebius  infinuates  that  , 
they  fpoke  of  his  refurreftion  and  afcenfion.  Tertul- 
lian  and  Juftin  refer  to  thefe  afts  with  fo  much  confi- 
■  dence  as  would  make  one  believe  they  had  them  in  their 
hands.  However,  neither  Eufebius  nor  St  Jerome, 
who  were  both  inquifitive,  under  ftauding  perfons,  nor 
any  other  author  that  wrote  afterwards,  feem  to  have 
feen  them,  at  leaft  not  the  true  and  original  afts ;  for 
as  to  what  we  have  now  in  great  number,  they  are  not 
authentic,  being  neither  ancient  nor  uniform.  There 
are  alfo  fome  pretended  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius, 
giving  a  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  but  they  are  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  fpurlous. 

Pilate  being  a  man  that,  by  his  exctfiive  cruelties 
and  rapine,  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Judea  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  government,  was  at  length  de- 
pofed  by  Vitellius  the  proconful  .of  Syria,  in  the  q6th 
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year  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fent  to  Rome  to  give  an  atf 
count  of  his  conduft  to  the  emperor.  But  though  Ti 
berius  died  before  Pilate  arrived  at  Rome,  yet  hi*  fuc-  "  » 
ceffor  Caligula  baniftied  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that  he  killed  himfelf 
with  his  own  hands.  The  evangelifts  call  him  governor, 
though  in  reality  he  was  no  more  than  procurator 
Judea,  not  only  becaufe  governor  was  a  name  of  gene- 
ral ufe,  but  becaufe  Pilate  in  cfFed  afted  as  one,  by- 
taking  upon  him  to  judge  in  criminal  matters  ;  as  hii 
predecelTors  had  done,  and  other  procurators  in  the 
fmall  provinces  of  the  empire  where  there  was  no 
proconful,  conftantly  did.  See  Calmet's  DiSionary^ 
Echard's  Ecclefiajiical  Hiftory,  and  Beaufolre's  Annot. 

With  regard  to  Pilate's  wife,  tht  general  tradition 
is,  that  (he  was  named  Claudia  Procula  or  Profcula  ; 
and  in  relation  to  her  dream,  fome  are  of  opinion  that 
as  Ihe  had  intelligence  of  our  Lord's  apprehenfion,  and 
knew  by  his  charadcr  that  he  was  a  righteous  perfon, 
her  imagination,  being  ftruck  with  thefe  ideas,  did  na- 
turally produce  the  dream  we  read  of;  but  others  think 
that  this  dream  was  fent  providentially  upon  her,  for 
the  clearer  manifeftation  of  our  Lord's  innocence. 

PILATRE  Du  Rosier  (Francis),  was  born  at 
Metz  the  30th  of  March  1756.  He  was  fiift  appren- 
tice to  ?.n  apothecary  there,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris  in  qucft  of  farther  improvement.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  and  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  and  had  already  acquired  fome  reputation, 
when  the  difcovcry  of  M.  de  Montgolfi^r  had  juft  afto- 
niflied  the  learned  world.  On  the  25th  of  Odober 
1783,  he  attempted  an  aerial  voyage  with  the  Marquis 
of  Arlande.  He  performed  feveral  other  excurfions 
in  this  way  with  brilliant  fuccefs,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Pruflia.  He  then  rcfolved  to  pafa 
into  Englund  by  means  of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Boulogne,  whence  he 
rofe  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  i-jth  June 
1785;  but  in  half  an  hour  after  he  fet  out,  the  balloon 
took  fire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  his  companion  M. 
Rom;nne,  were  crufhed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  thr:t  ma- 
chine, w^ich  was  more  ingenious,  perhaps,  than  ufe- 
ful*.  Pilatre's  fecial  virtues  and  courage,  which  were  *  Sec  Att» 
very  diftinguiflied,  heightened  the  regret  of  his  ixxtn^tftafion, 
for  his  lofs.  His  merit  as  a  chemiil,  and  his  experi- 34. 
menta  as  an  aeronaut,  procured  him  fome  pecuniary 
reward,  and  fome  public  appointments.  He  had  a 
penfion  from  the  King,  was  intendant  of  Monfreur'a 
cabinets  of  natural  philofophy,  chemiftry,  and  natural 
hiftory,  prefelTor  of  natural  philofophy,  a  member  of 
feveral  academies,  and  principal  diie<aor  of  Monfieur's 
mufeum. 

PILCHARD,  in  ichthyology,  a  filh  which  has  ?, 
general  likenefs  to  the  heri^ng,  but  differs  in  fome  par- 
ticulars very  eflential.  The  body  of  the  pilchard  is  lef» 
coroprcffed  than  that  of  the  herring,  being  thicker  and 
rounder :  the  nofe  is  Shorter  in  proportion,  and  turns 
up  ;  the  under  jaw  is  fhorter.  The  back  is  more  ele- 
^vuted  ;  the  belly  lefs  (harp.  ,The  dorfal  fin  of  the  pil- 
chard is  placed  exaftly  in  the  creutre  of  gravity,  fo  that 
when  taken  up  by  it,  the  body  prcferves  an  equilibri- 
um, whereas  that  of  the  herring  dips  at  tbehetid.  The 
fcales  of  the  pilchard  adhere  very  clofely,  whereas 
thofe.of  the  herring  very  e^fily  drop  .oft".  The  pii» 
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Piltfhafd,  t^zti  if  b  general  kfs  than  the  hertlflg  ;  but  it  is  fat- 

^''^e*    tct,  or  mote  full  of  oil. 
—  '  Th«  pjkhsfd  appears  itt  vaft  llioafe  off  the  Cotni(h 

Cdft^«  a!>out  the  middle  <sf  Jttly,  difappearirtg  tb€  be* 
gififlin?  of  winter,  yet  fdrcetimes  a  feM»  feturii  again 
after  Chviftmns.  Their  winter  retreat  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  herring,  und  their  tnotiVes  for  Aiigrating 
the  fatae  f .  They  ?fFe£t,  during  fummer,  a  warmer  la- 
titude ;  for  they  are  not  found  in  any  quantities  o!i 
any  of  our  coafts  except  thofc  of  G>  rnwall,  that  is  t«» 
fay,  from  Fowey  harbour  to  t?ie  Scilly  Ifleg,  between 
which  plnces  the  ihoals  ke^p  fliiftieg  for  fo«ie  weeks. 
The  spproach  of  the  pilchnrd  is  known  by  much  the 
fame  fiifi^s  as  t'-^ofe  that  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  her- 
ting.  Perfons,  caikd  in  Cornwall  huers^  are  placed  on 
the  cliffs,  to  point  to  the  boy.ts  ftationed  off  the  land 
the  courfe  of  the  fifh.  By  the  ift  of  J-'.nfieS  I.  c.  23, 
fidiexmen  are  empowered  to  go  on  the  grounds  of  other* 
to  hue,  without  being  liable  to  aftions  of  trefpafs, 
ifhidb  before  occafioned  frequent  law-fuits. 

The  eoiolamtnts  that  accrue  td  the  inhabitants  of 
that  county  are  great,  and  are  beft  expreffcd  ifl  the 
words  of  Dr  W.  Borlafe,  in  his  Account  of  the  Pil- 
thard  Ftjbery.  '*  It  etnploys  a  great  number  of  men 
on  the  fea,  training  them  thereby  to  naval  affairs  ;  em* 
j)loy8  men,  women,  and  children,  at  land,  ifl  faking, 
prefling,  wafhing,  and  cleaning,  in  making  boats,  nets, 
ropes,  cafks,  and  all  the  trades  depending  on  their  con- 
ftruftion  and  fale.  The  poor  is  fed  with  the  offals  of 
the  captures  ;  the  land  with  the  rtfufe  of  the  fifh  and 
fait ;  the  merchant  finds  the  gains  of  commiluon  and 
honeft  commerce  ;  the  fifherman,  the  gains  of  the 
tifh.  Ships  are  often  freighted  hither  with  fait,  and 
into  foreign  countries  with  the  fifh,  carrying  off  at 
the  fame  time  part  of  our  tin.  The  ufual  num- 
ber  of  hogfheada  of  fifli  exported  each  year,  for 
ten  years,  frooa  1747  to  1756  inclufive,  from  the 
four  ports  of  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  and  St 
Ives,  in  all  amounts  to  29,794;  fince  it  appears 
thai  Fowey  has  exported  yearly  1732  h^gfheads ; 
Falmouth,  14,631  hogfheads  ftnd  two-thirds;  Pen- 
zance and  Mounte-Bay,  12,149  hogfheads  and  one* 
third;  vSt  Tves,  1282  hogfheads.  Every  hogfhead  for 
ten  yeais  lail  paft,  together  with  the  bounty  allowed 
for  each  when  exported,  and  the  oil  mad^  out  of  eachj 
bas  amounted,  one  year  with  another  at  an  average, 
to  the  price  of  L.  i  :  1  3  : 3  ;  fo  that  the  ca(h  paid  for 
pilchards  exported  has,  at  a  medium,  annually  amount- 
ed to  the  fum  of  L.  49,532,  10  s."  The  numbers 
that  are  taken  at  one  fhooting  out  of  the  nets  is  ama- 
zingly great.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  Dr  Borlafe  af- 
fined him,  that  on  the  5th  of  Oftober  1767,  there 
were  at  one  time  inclofcd  in  St  Ives's  Bay  7000  hogs- 
heads, each  hogfhead  containing  35,000  fifh,  in  all 
:245, 000,000.  ^ 

PILE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  m  form  of  a  wedge, 
contrafting  from  the  chief,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  fhield. 

Pile,  among  the  Oreeks  and  Roman?,  was  a  pyra- 
mid built  of  wood,  whereon  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed  to  be  burat.  It  was  partly  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  and  differed  in  height  according  to  the 
i^uality  of  the  perfon  to  be  confumed.  Probably  it 
might  originally  be  confidcred  as  an  altar,  on  which 
■the  dead  were  confumed  as  a  burnt-ofi*ring  to  the  in- 


fernal  deities.  The  trees  made  ufe  of  in  tM§  ereftlofl 
of  a  ftineraJ  pile  were  fuch  as  abounded  in  pitch  or  - 
rofin,  as  being  moft  combuflible ;  if  they  ufed  any- 
other  wood,  it  was  fplit  that  it  might  the  more  cafjly 
eatch  fire.  Round  the  pile  were  placed  cyprefs  boughs 
to  hin  ier  the  noifome  fitiell     See  Fukera^. 

Pile,  in  building,  is  ufed  for  a  Iirgc  liake  rammed 
into  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  rivers,  or  in  marfhy 
land,  for  a  foundation  to  build  upon. 

Pile  is  alio  ufed  among  architefts  for  a  mafs  of  buikl- 
ing. 

Pile,  in  coinage,  denotes  a  kind  of  pnnchean,  which, 
in  the  old  way  of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained 
the  arms  or  other  figure  and  infcription  to  be  flruck 
on  the  coin.    See  Coinagk. 

Accordingly  we  ftill  call  the  arms  fide  of  a  piece  of 
money  the  pile,  and  the  head  the  crofs;  bccaufe  in  an- 
cient coin,  a  crofs  ufually  took  the  place  of  the  head 
in  ours. 

Pns-Engtne,  a  very  curious  machine  invented  by 
Mr  Vauloue  for  driving  the  piles  of  Weftminfter-bridge. 
It  is  reprefented  Plate  CCCXCIII.  A  is  a  great 
Mpright  fhaft  or  axle,  on  which  are  the  great  wheel  B, 
and  the  drum  C,  turned  by  horfes  joined  to  the  bara 
S,  S.  The  wheel  B  turns  the  trundle  X,  on  the  top 
of  whofe  axis  is  the  fly  O,  which  ferves  to  regulate  the 
motion,  and  alfo  to  aft  againft  the  horfes,  and  to  keep 
them  from  faUing  when  the  heavy  ram  QJ»  difcharged 
td  drive  the  pile  P  down  into  the  mud  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  The  drum  C  is  loofe  upon  the  fhaft  A, 
but  is  locked  to  the  wheel  B  by  the  bolt  Y.  On  thii 
drum  the  great  rope  HH  is  wound ;  one  end  of  the 
rope  being  fixed  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  to  the  fol- 
lower G,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  over  the  pulleys  1  and 
K.  In  the  follower  G  is  contained  the  tongs  F,  that 
take«  hold  of  the  ram  QJby  the  ftaple  R,  for  drawing 
it  up.  D  is  a  fpiral  or  fufy  fixed  to  the  drum,  on  which 
is  wouftd  the  fmall  rope  T  that  goes  over  the  pulley  U, 
under  the  pulley  V,  and  is  faftened  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  at  7.  To  the  pulley  block  V  ishuog  the  eoun- 
terpoife  W,  which  hinders  the  follower  T  from  acce- 
lerating as  it  goes  down  to  take  hold  of  the  ram  ;  for 
as  the  follower  tends  to  acquire  velocity  in  its  defcent* 
the  line  T  winds  downward*  upon  the  fufy,  on  a  larger 
and  larger  radius,  by  which  means  the  counterpoife  W 
a£ls  f^roager  and  ftronger  againft  it ;  and  fo  allows  it 
to  come  down  with  orily  a  moderate  and  uiriform  velo- 
city. The  bolt  Y  locks  the  drum  to  the  great  wheels 
being  pufhed  upward  by  the  fmall  lever  2,  which  goea 
through  a  mortife  in  the  fhaft  A,  turns  upon  a  pin  ia. 
the  bar  3,  fixed  to  the  great  wheel  B,  and  has  a  weight 
4,  which  always  tends  to  pufh  up  the  bolt  Y  through 
the  wheel  into  the  drum.  L  is  the  great  lever  turning 
on  the  axis  m,  and  retting  upon  the  forcing  bar  5, 5, 
which  goes  through  a  hollow  in  the  fhaft  A,  and  bear* 
up  the  little  lever  2. 

By  the  horfes  going  round,  the  great  rope  H  is 
wound  about  the  drum  C,  and  the  ram  Qjs  drawn  up 
by  the  tongs  F  in  the  follower  G,  until  the  tongs  come 
between  the  inclined  planes  E  ;  which,  by  fhwtting  the 
tongs  at  the  top,  opens  it  at  the  foot,  arid  difchargca 
the  ram  which  falls  down  between  the  guides  3  b  upon 
the  pile  P,  and  drives  it  by  a  few  ftrokes  as  far  into  the 
mud  as  it  will  go ;  after  which,  the  top  part  is  fawed 
off  clofe  to  the  mud  by  an  engine  for  that  purpofe. 

Immediately 
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Immeaurtely  after  the  ram  is  d'lkhti^ed,  the  pwce  6    the  chain  hy  the  wooden  piece  K- 
tipon  th€  foUawer  G  takes  hold  of  the  ropes  a  a,  which 
raife  the  end  of  the  lever      and  caufc  it«  end  N  to  de- 
fcend  aod  prefs  down  the  forcing  bar  5  upon  the  little 
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lever  4,  whicb»  by  ppJii^og  down  the  boit  Y,  unlocks  chc 
drum  C  from  the  great  ss^heel  B  ;  and  then  the  follower 
beiag  at  Uberty»  coraes  down  by  itM  own  weight  to  the 
ram ;  and  the  lower  iCnds  <rf  the  tonga  flip  Offtr  the 
ftaple  R,  and  the  weight  of  their  beads  caufea  them  to 
fall  outward,  and  (hut  upon  it.  Then  xht  weight  4 
pulhee  up  the  bolt  V  into  the  drum,  which  lacks  ic 
to  the  /gxeat  wheel,  ani  fo  the  ram  is  4rft.wn  up  as 
before. 

As  the  follower  comes  down,  it  caiifea  the  drum  to 
turn  backward,  and  unwinds  the  rope  from  it,  whiUi 
the  hoifcs,  great  wheel,  trundle,  and  fly»  go  on  with 
an  uninterrupted  motion  j  and  as  the  drum  is  turning 
backward,  the  counterpoife  W  is  drawn''  up,  and  its 
rope  T  wound  upon  the  fpiral  fufy  D. 

There  ate  feveral  hole*  in  the  Under  fide  of  the  drum, 
and  the  bolt  Y  alwaj's  takes  the  firft  one  that  it  finds 
when  the  drura  ftop3  by  the  falling  of  the  follower  up- 
on the  ram  ;  until  which  ftoppage  the  bolt  has  not  time 
to  flip  into  any  of  the  holes. 

This  engine  was  placed  upan  a  barge  on  the  water, 
and  fo  was  eafdy  conveyed  to  any  place  defired.  The 
ram  was  a  toa  weight;  and  the  guides  ^^,by  which  it 
was  let  fall,  were  30  feet  high. 

A  new  machine  for  driving  piles  has  been  invented 
lately  by  Mr  S.  Bunce  of  lUtby  ftreet,  Hatten  ftreet, 
London.  It  will  drive  a  greater  number  of  piles  in  a 
given  time  than  any  ether ;  and  can  be  conftrufted 
more  fimply  to  work  by  horfes  than  Mr  Vaulouc'd 
engine  above  defcfibed. 
Plate  Fig.  I  and  2  reprefent  a  fide  and  front  feftion  of  the 
^CCXClII  machine.  The  chief  parts  are  A,  fig.  i,  which  are  two 
endlefs  ropes,  or  chains  connefted  hy  crofs  pieces  of  iron 
B  (fee  fig.  2)  eorrefponding  with  two  crofs  grooves  cut 
diametrically  oppofite  in  thewhcelC  (fig.  into  which 
they  are  received,;  and  by  which  means  the  rope  or 
<>hain  A  is  carried  round.  EHJi  is  a  fide-view  ,©f  a 
iirong  wooden  frasne  moveable  cm  the  axis  H.  D  is  a 
wheel,  over  which  the  chain  ,paflej8  and  turns  within  at 
the  top  of  the  frame.  It  move*  occafionally  froni  F 
to  G  upon  the  centre  H,  and  is  kept  in  the  pofuion 
F  by  the  weight  I  fixed  to  the  end  K.  Fig.  3.  L  is  the 
iron  ram,  which  is  connected  with  the  croCs  pieces  by 
the  , hook  M.  N  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  fufpend- 
ed  at  the  hook  at  O,  which  by  Aiding  freely  upon  the 
bar  that  conneda  the  hook  to  the  ram,  always  brings 
the  hook  upright  upon  the  chaip  wheii  at  the  bottom 
of  the  machine,  in  the  pofition  of  GP.    See  fig.  i. 

When  the  man  at  S  turns  the  ufual  crane-work,  the 
ram  being  conneded  to  the  chain,  and  .paffmg  between 
the  guides,  is  drawn  up  in  a. perpendicular  direftion  ; 
and  when  it  is  near  the  top  of  the  mic^ine,  the  pro- 
jcdling  bar  Q_of  the  hook  ftrikes  againft  a  crofs  piece  of 
wood  at  R  (fig.  I.);  and  confequently  difcharges  the 
ram,  whilft  the  weight  1  of  the  movtable  frame  inllantly 
dr2.w8  the  upper  wheel  into  the  pofition  Ihown  at  F, 
-and  keeps  the  chain  free  of  the  ram  in  itsdefcent.  The 
liook,  while  defcending,  'is  prevented  from  catching 
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being  fpecifieally  I'ghter  tha»  the  iron  wei.^ht  b«- 
I0W4  a»d  moving  with  9  lefa  djegupe  of  velocity  can- 
not come  in  contad  with  the  iron  till  it  is  at  the  hot-  — 
torn  and  the  ram  ftops.  It  then  falls  and  again  connefta 
the  hook  with  the  chain,  which  draws  up  the  ram»  M» 
before. 

Mr  Bunce  has  made  a  model  of  this  machine,  which 
performs  perfedly  -^ell ;  and  he  obferves,  that,  as  tlic 
motiofl  of  the  wheel  C  is  uninterrupted,  there  appefcr^ 
to  be  the  Itaft  poflible  time  loft  in  the  operation. 

Pile  IFpms,  are  a  kind  of  worms  found  in  the  piles 
of  the  fea-dikes  in  HpJliind.  They  i^c  of  very  varioue 
fixes ;  for  fome  of  the  young  ones  are  not  above  an  inthi 
or  w/0  in  length,  while -ethera  h^vt  been  fojind  thirtc^E 
or  fourteen  inches  long.  The  heads  of  thcfe  crea- 
tures 9(e  covered  with  t«ro  hard  foella  w  hemi<jr«yjia ; 
which  together  form  a  figure  refemblin^  %q  iiugr-e ; 
and  with  which  they  bore  the  wood.  The  heft  reme- 
dy againft  them  ie,  it©  perforate  the  pile  with  many 
fmail  hele*  abopt  an  inch  ^funJer ;  then  it  muft  be 
done  over  with  *  varnirti  in  the  hotteft  fun;  and,  while 
the  varnifli  is  hpt,  brick  duft  muft  be  flrewed  over  it ; 
and  this  being  feveral  times  rewftted,  the  pile  will  be 
covered  with  a  &toag  crutl  jiblolutely  impenetiabie  to 
ail  infefts. 

PILE3,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  haeraorrhoiis. 
See  MEDIe.^^M!:,     240,  &c. 

PJLEU.5.  in  Rom^n  antiquity,  was  the  otdi^ary 
cap  or  hftt  worn  at  public  fliows  and  facrifices,  iind  by 
the  freedmen.  It  was  one  of  the  common  reivards 
affi^ncd  to  fuch  gladiators  a^  were  fldvea,  in  token  '^►f 
their  obtaining  freedom. 

PILEWQRT  (Ranunculus Jicarip^  Lin  ),  the  root. 
This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found  in  rooift  nveadow*  and 
by  hedge  fides.  The  roots  confift  of  (lender  fibres  .with 
fame  little  tubercles  among  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
refe«»ble  the  hasmprrheids.  tProm  tlvence  it  has  beep 
concluded,  that  this  root  muft  needs  be  of  wonderfii^ 
efficacy  for, the  cure  of  that  diftempc^i-:  tp  the  tafte,  it 
is  little  other  than  mucilaginom ;  and  although^iU  re- 
tained in  ftvcral  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  it  is 
hardly  lin  ufe  in  this  cotintiy. 

PILGRIM,  one  who  travds  through  foreign  coun- 
tries to  vlfit  holy  places,  and  to  pay  bis  devotion  to  the 
relicks  of  dead  feints.    See  Pilgrimage. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Flemifh  pelgr'my  or 
Italian  felegr'tno,  which  fi^nifics  the  fame ;  and  thofe 
originally  from  the  Latin  peregrinus^  a  "  firanger  or 
traveller." 

PILGRIMAGE,  .a  kind  of  religioas  difclpliue, 
which  confilVs  in  taking  a  journey  to  fgme  holy  place 
in  order  to  adore  the  relicks  of  fome  deceafed  faint.  Pil- 
grimages began  to  be  made, about  the  middle  ages  of 
the  church ;  but  they  were  moft  in  vo'giie  after  the 
end  of  the  1  ith  century,  when  every  one  was  for  vlfit- 
ing  places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and,prinpcs 
tberafelves ;  and  even  bifhopg  made  no  difficulty  of  be- 
ing abfent  from  their  churches  on  the  fame  account. 
!I  he  places  raoft  ViTited  were  Jerufakm,  Rome,  Cora- 
poftella  (a).,  and  Tours;  but  \.h<~i  greatelt  numbers  now 
refprt  to  Lorttto,  in  order  to  vifit  the  chamber  of  the 
5  B  2  blefied 
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Ia)  it  defcrves  to  be  remarked  here,  that  in  th«i  year  1428,  under  the  reign  of  H^.iiy  V.I.  abundance  of  li- 
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bleflec!  virgin,  in  which  fhe  was  born,  and  brought  up 
her  fon  Jefus  till  he  was  1 2  ycarfi  of  age.  For  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  fee  Mahome- 
TANisM,  p.  465. 

In  every  country  where  popery  w»g  eftablifhed,  pil- 
grimages were  common  ;  and  in  thofe  countries  which 
are  ftill  popifli,  they  continue.  In  England,  the  Ibrinc 
of  St  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  chief  refort  of  the 
pious;  and  in  Scotland,  St  Andrew's;  where,  as  tradi- 
tion informs  us,  was  depofited  a  leg  of  the  holy  apoftle. 
In  Ireland  they  ftill  continue;  for,  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  middle  of  Auguft  every  year,  crowds 
of  popifli  penitents  from  nil  parts  of  that  country  re- 
fort  to  an  ifland  near  the  centre  Lough-jin^  or  White 
Lakcy  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  to  the  amount  of 
3000  or  4000.  Thefe  are  moftly  of  the  poorer  fort, 
and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  thofe  who  are  richer; 
fome  of  which,  however,  together  with  forae  of  the 
priefts  and  bifhops  on  occafion,  make  their  appearance 
there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  within  fight  of  the 
holy  lake,  he  muft  uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thus 
walk  to  the  water-fide,  and  is  taken  to  the  ifland  for 
fixpence.  Here  there  are  two  chapels  and  15  other 
houfes ;  to  which  arc  added  confefiionals,  fo  contrived, 
that  the  prieft  cannot  fee  the  perfon  confefling.  The 
penance  varies  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
penitent;  during  the  continuance  of  which  (which  is 
fometimes  three,  fix,  or  nine  days)  he  fubfiUs  on  oat- 
meal, fometimes  made  into  bread.  He  traverfes  iharp 
ftones  on  his  bare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  thrbugh  a  va- 
riety of  ©ther  forms,  paying  fixpence  at  every  different 
confeflion.  When  all  is  over,  the  prieft  bores  a  gimblct- 
hole  throu^rh  the  pilgrim's  ilaff  near  the  top,  in  which 
he  fattens  a  crofs  peg;  gives  him  as  many  holy  pebbles 
but  of  the  lake  as  he  cares  to  carry  away,  for  amulets 
to  be  prefcnted  to  his  friends,  and  fo  difmiffes  him,  an 
©bjeft  of  veneration  to  all  other  papifts  not  thus  initi- 
ated ;  who  no  fooner  fee  the  pilgrim's  ctofs  in  his  hands, 
than  they  kneel  down  to  get  his  blefling. 

There  are,  however,  other  parts  of  Ireland  facred  to 
extraordinary  worlhip  and  pilgrimage  ;  and  the  num- 
ber ©f  holy  wells,  and  miraculous  cures,  &c.  produced 
by  them,  is  very  great.  That  fuch  things  fhoiild  exift 
sn  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  aProteftant  country, is  in- 
deed ftrange ;  but  our  wonder  ceafes,  when  we  refl;;6t 
that  it  is  among  the  loweft,  and  perhaps  the  worft  of  the 
people.  They  who  carry  external  religion  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  place  that  confidence  in  ceremony  which  be- 
lengs.only  to  the  fpirit  ot  it,  are  feldom  diftinguifhed  ei- 
ther for  their  wifdom  or  their  virtue.  We  do  not  deny, 
however,  that  they  who  carry  matters  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, may  be  equally  deftitute  of  real  knowledge  and 
genuine  morality. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  his  Raffelasy  gives  us  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  pilgt'image,  which  are  fo  much  to  the  purpofe. 
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that  we  think  wc  cannot  do  better  than  lay  them  be-  PHgri. 
fore  our  readers.  •«  Pilgrimage  (faid  Iralac,  into  whofe 
mouth  the  obfervatiorts  are  put),  like  many  other  ads  ^\^on"^' 
of  piety,  may  be  reafonable  or  fuperftitious  according  " 
to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  performed.  Long 
journeys  in  fearch  of  truth  are  not  commanded.  Truth, 
fuch  as  is  nccefiary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  is  always 
found  where  it  is  honeftly  fought :  change  of  place  {9 
no  natural  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  pi«ty,  for  it  inevi- 
tably produces  diffipation  of  mind.  Yet  fince  men  ga 
every  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  actions  have 
been  performed,  and  return  with  ftronger  impreflions 
of  the  event,  curiofity  of  the  fame  kind  may  naturally 
difpofe  us  to  view  that  country  whence  our  religion 
had  its  beginning :  and  1  believe  no  man  furveys  thofe 
awful  fcenes  without  fome  confirmation  of  holy  refolu- 
tions.  That  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  eafily 
propitiated  in  one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  dream 
of  idle  fuperftition  ;  but  that  fome  places  may  operate 
upon  our  own  min3s  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an 
opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  juftify.  He  who 
fuppofes  that  his  vices  may  be  more  fuccefsfuHy  com- 
bated in  Paleftine,  will,  perhaps,  find  himfclf  miftaken; 
yet  he  may  go  thither  without  folly  :  he  who  thinka 
they  will  be  more  freely  pardoned,  di.lionoura  at  once 
his  reafon  and  religion." 

PILKINGTON  (Lstitia),  a  famous  poetical  ge- 
nius, the  daughter  of  Dr  Van  Lewin,  a  phyficlan  of 
Dublin,  where  fhe  was  born  in  17 12.  She  was  mar- 
ried very  young  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  a  poet 
alfo  of  no  inconfkderable  merit ;  and  thefe  two  wits,  as 
is  often  the  c»fe,  lived  very  unhappily  together.  They 
were  at  length  totally  fcparated,  on  the  hufband  acci- 
dentally difcovering  a  gentleman  in  her  bedchamber  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  a  circumftance  which  £hc 
accounted  for  in  a  very  unfatisfaftory  manner.  The 
ftory  is  told  at  large  in  her  Memoirs ;  where  Ihe  fays, 
*'  Lovers  of  learning,  1  am  fure,  will  pardon  m.e,  as  I 
folemnly  declare  it  was  the  attra6live  charms  of  a  new 
book,  which  the  gentleman  would  not  lend  me,  but 
confented  to  ftay  till  1  read  it  through,  that  wr.s  the 
folc  motive  of  my  detaining  him."  As  there  are 
not  wanting  fome  who  form  objefticns  to  marrying 
learned  wives,  the  chance  of  fuch  literary  afligna- 
tions  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  lift  of  them.  Af- 
ter this  unlucky  adventure,  Mrs  Pilkington  came  to 
London  ;  and  having  recourfe  to  her  pen  for  fubfift- 
ence,  throug  h  the  means  of  Coiley  Gibber,  flie  lived 
fome  time  on  the  contributions  of  the  great.  She  was 
however  thrown  into  the  Maribalfea  for  debt;  and  be- 
ing fet  at  Hberty,  opened  a  pamphlet  Ihop.  She  raifed 
at  length  a  handfome  fubfcription  for  her  Memoirs ; 
which  are  written  with  great  fprighthnefs  and  wit, 
containing  ft  veral  entertaining  anecdotes  of  dean  Swift 
with  whom  ftie  was  intimate,  as  well  as  many  pretty* 

little 


eences  were  granted  from  the  crown  of  England  to  captains  of  Englifh  fhips,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
perfons  to  the  fhrme  ot  St  James  of  Compoftella  in  Spain  ;  provided,  however,  that  thofe  pilgrims  Ihould  firli 
take  an  01th  not  to  take  any  thing  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  fecrets,  nor  to  carry  out 
with  them  any  more  gold  or  filver  than  what  would  be  fufficient  for  their  reafonable  expences.  -  In  this  year 
there  went  out  thither  from  England,  on  the  faid  pilgrimage,  the  following  number  of  perfons.  From  Lon- 
don 280,  Bnftol  200,  Weymouth  122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  Jerfey  60,  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  50. 
^Qole  24,  Ipfwich  20,  XXI  all  926  perfons,  ^     ^     »    ;  > 
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little  pieces  of  her  poetry.  This  ingenious  but  unhappy 
Uarst.  faid  at  laft  to  have  killed  herfelf  with  drink- 

ing at  Dublin,  in  x  750. 

Pill,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine  refembling 
a  liftle  ball,  to  be  fwallowed  whole ;  invented  for  fuch 
as  cannot  take  bitter  and  ill-tafted  medicinal  draughts; 
as  alfo  to  keep  in  readinefs  for  occafional  ufe  without 
decaying.    Sec  PHARMACY-/«J(fAr. 

Pillar,  in  architecture.  See  Architecture. 
Pillar,  in  the.  manege,  is  the  centre  of  the  ring,  or 
manege-ground,  round  which  a  horfc  turns,  whether 
there  be  a  pillar  in  it  or  not.  Befides  thia,  there  arc 
pillars  on  the  circumference  or  fides  of-  the  manege- 
ground,  placed  at  certain  dillances,  by  two  and  two, 
from  whence  they  are  called  the  tivo  pillars,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  that  of  the  centre.  The  ufe  of 
the  pillar  in  the  centre  is  for  regulating  the  extent 
of  .ground,  that  the  manege  upon  the  volts  maybe 
performed  with  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they 
may  work  in  a  fquare,  by  rule  and  meafure,  upon  the 
four  lines  of  the  volts ;  and  alfo  to  break  unruly  high- 
mettled  horfes,  without  endangering  the  rider.  The 
two  pillars  are  placed  at  the  dtftance  of  two  or  three 
paces  one  from  the  other;  and  the  horfe  is  put  between 
thofe,  to  teach  him  to  rife  hefore  and  yerk  out  behind, 
and  put  hirafelf  upon  raifed  airs,  &c.  either  l:y  the  aids 
or  chaftifcments. 

Pompey^s  Pillar.  See  Alfxandria,  p.  393. 
PILLARS,  in  antiquarian  topography,  are  large 
fingle  ftones  fet  up  perpendicularly.  Thofe  of  ihem 
whic?h  are  found  jh  this  coantry  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Druida  ;  but  as  they  are  the  moft  limple  ot  all 
monuments,  they  are  unqucftionably  more  ancient  than 
flruidifm  itfelf.  They  were  placed  as  memorials  re- 
cording different  events;  fuch  as  remarkable  inttances 
of  God's  mercies,  contraAs,  fingular  viAories,  bound- 
aries, •'and  fometimes  fepulchres.  Various  inftanccs  of 
thefe  monuments  erefled  by  the  patriarchs  occur  in 
the  Old  Teftament :  fuch  was  thit  raifed  by  Jacob  at 
Lug,  afterwards  by  him  named  Bethel;  fuch  alfo  was 
the  pillar  placed  by  him  over  the  grave  of  Rachel. 
They  were  likewife  marks  of  execrations  and  magical 
talifmar.s. 

Thtfe  ftoncs,  from  having  long  been  confidered  as 
«l  jeils  of  veneration,  at  length  ^A-erc  by-  the  ignorant 
and  fuperiiitious  idolatroufly  worihipped  ;  whetcfore, 
after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  fome  had  croffes 
cut  on  them,  which  was  confidered  as  fn'atching  them 
from  the  fervice  cf  the  devil.  Vulgar  fuperftition  of 
a  later  date  has  led  the  common  people  to  confider 
them  as  perfons  transformed  into  ftone  for  the  pwnifh- 
ment  of  fome  crime,  generally  that  of  fabbath-breaking; 
but  this  tale  is  not  confined  to  fingle  ftones,  but  is  told 
aifo  of  whole  circles :  witnefs  the  monuments  called 
the  hurltrs  in  Cornwall,  and  Rollorick jioiies  in  Warwick- 
fhire.  The  firft  are  by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  liave 
been  once  men,  and  thus  transformed  as  a  punifhment 
&r  playing  on  the  Lord's  day  at  a  game  called  hurling; 
the  latter,  a  pagan  king  and  his  army. 

At  Wilton,  where  the  earl  cf  I'embroke  Has  a  very 
magnificent  houfe,  there  is  a -pillar  of  one  piece  of 
white  Egyptian  granite,  which  was  brought  from  the 
temple  ot  Venus  Genetrix  at  Rome,  near  1.4  feet  high 
and  22  inches  diameter,  with  an  infcription  to  Aflarte 
or  Venus. 
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PILLORY  (colliflrigiutny   "  coHum  ftrlngens;"  MJory, 
p'tlloria,   from  the  French  pllleur,  i.  e.  depeculator,  or 
pelori ;  derived  from  the  Greek  ^y>^^,Janua,  a  *'  door,"  -""V"** 
becaufe  one  Handing  on  the  pillory  puts  his  head  as 
it  were  through  a  door,  and         video),  is  tn  engine 
made  of  wood  to  punifh  offenders,  by  expofing  them  to 
public  view,  and  rendering  them  infamous.  There  is  a 
Jiatute  of  the  pillory,  5 1  Hen.  I II.    And  by  ftatute  it  ia 
appointed  for  bakers,  foreftallcrs,  and  thofe  who  ufe 
falfe  weights,  perjury,  forgery,  &c.  3  Injl.  219.  Lords 
of  lects  are  to  have  a  pillory  and  tumbrel,  or  it  will  be 
the  caufe  of  forfeiture  of  the  leet ;  and  a  village  may  be  ' 
bound  by  prefcription  to  provide  a^illory,  &c.  2  Hawk), 
P.C.73. 

PILOT,  the  officer  who  fuperintends  the  naviga* 
tion,  either  upon  the  fea  coaft  or  on  the  main  ocean. 
It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  by  our  mari' 
ners  to  the  perfon  charged  with  the  direftion  of  a  fhip'i 
courfe  on  or  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  into  the  roads,  bays, 
rivers,  hwens,  &c.  within  his  refpeftive  diftriCl. 

Pilots  of  fiiips,  taking  upon  them  to  conduft  any 
fhip  from  Dover,  &c.  to  any  place  up  the  river  ThameSs, 
are  to  be  firft  examined  and  approved  by  the  maftcr 
aad  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  Trinity  Houfe,  &c.  or 
lhall  forfeit  xol  for  the  firft  oflFence,  20  1.  for  the  fe* 
cond,  and  40 1.  for  every  other  offence ;  one  moiety  to 
the  informer,  the  other  to  the  mafter  and  wardens;  but 
any  mafter  or  mate  of  a  fhip  may  pilot  his  own  veffel 
up  the  river :  and  if  any  fhip  be  loft  through  the  ne- 
gligence of  any  pilot,  he  fhall  be  for  ever  after  difablcd 
to  adt  as  a  pilot.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  Alfo  the  lord-war« 
den  of  the  cinque  ports  may  make  rules  for  the  govern  * 
ment  of  pilots,  and  order  a  fufficient  number  to  ply  at 
fca  to  conduft  (hips  up  to  the  Thames-:  7  Geo.  1.  c.  2  r. 
No  perfon  fhall  aft  as  a  pilot  on  the  Thames,  &c.  (ex- 
cept in  collier  fhips)  without  a  licence  from  the  maftcr 
and  wardens  of  Trinity  Houfe  at  Deptford,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  20I.  And  pilots  are  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  go- 
vernment of  that  corporation  ;  and  pay  ancient  duesi 
not  exceeding  i  s.  in  the  pound,  out  of  wages,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor  thereof.  Stat.  5:  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

By  the  former  laws  of  France,  no  perfon  could  be 
received  as  pilot  till  he  had  made-  feveral  voyages  and 
paffed  a  ftrift  examination  ;  and  after  that,  on  his  re"-  ■ 
turn  in  long  voyages,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  a  copy 
of  his  journal  in  the  admiralty ;  and  if  a  pilot  occs- 
fioned  the  lofs  of  a  fhip,  he  had  to  pay  100  livres  fiflc, 
and  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  pilotage; 
and  if  he  did  it  defignedly,  be  piinifhed  with  death. 
Lex  Mercat.  70.  71. 

The  hws  of  Oleron  ordain.  That  if  any  pilot  defigit- 
ediy  mifguide  a  fhip,  that  it  may  be  caft  awjy,  he  (hall 
be  put  to  a  rigorous  devith,  and  hung  in  chains  :  and 
if  the  lord  of  a  place,  where  a  fhip  be  thus  loft,  abet  • 
fuch  villains  in  order  to  have  a  (hare  of  the  wreck,  he 
fhall  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  goods  forfeited  fcrr 
•the  fatisfatlion  of  the  perfons  fuffering  ;  and  his  per-  , 
fon  fhall  be  faftened  to  a  ftake  in  the  miflft  of  his  b\yi 
manfion,  which,  being  fired  on  the  four  corners,  fh  ill 
■be  burned  to  the  ground,  and  he  with  it.  Leg.  Oi. 
c.  25.  A.nd  if  the  fault  of  a  pilot  be  fo  notorious,  that 
the  fhip's  crew  fee  an  apparent  wreck,' they  mny  lead 
him  to  the  hatches,  and  ftrike  off  his  head  ;  bat  the 
comiDon  law  denies  this  hafty  execution  :  an  ignorant  ^ 
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pilot  13  ferrter^ceii  to  pafs  thrice  iitider  ihie  Chip's  keel 
by  the  laws  of  Denmark.  Lev:  Mercat.  70. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  pilots  in  the  royal 
navy  are  as  follow:  *'  The  commanders  of  th<r  king's 
(hips,  in  orJer  to  give  all  rcafonable  cncouragenfient  to 
fo  ufeful  a  body  of  men  ^as  pilots,  and  to  remove  «U 
their  obje6\iona  to  his  Majpfty's  fervice,  are  ftri^tly 
charged  to  treat  them  "witlfgood  ufage,  and  an  equal 
refpect  with  warrant-officers. 

"  The  purfer  of  the  (hip  is  always  to  have  a  fet  of 
bcddinpr  provided  on  board  for  the  pilots;  and  the  cap- 
tain ii  to  Order  the  boatfwain  to  fupply  thera  with  ham- 
mocks, -and  a  convenient  place  to  lie  in,  near  their  du- 
ty, and  apart  from  tlie  common  men  ;  which  bedding 
and  hammocks  are  to  be  returned  when 'the  pilotBileave 
the  ftiip. 

"  A  pilot,  when  condii£iim:f  one  of  bis  Majefty's 
(hips  in  pilot  water,  -fhall  have  the  fole  charge  atid  com- 
mand of  the  ftiip,  ffnd  may^ive  orders  for  fteering,  fet- 
ting,  trimming,  or  furling  the  ffuilfi  ;  tacking  the  (hip; 
or  whatever  coHcerus  the  navi^'ation  :  and  the  captain 
is  to  take  caic  th^t  all  the  of&oers  end  crew  obey  his 
orders.  But  the  captain  is  diligently  to  obferve  the 
conducl  of  the  pilot;  and  if  he  juJgea  him  to  behave  fo 
ill  as  to  bring  the  iKip  into  danger,  he  may  remove  him 
from  the  command  and  charge  of  the  'fliip,  and  take 
luch  methods  for  her  prefervation  as  fhall  be  judged 
neceffary ;  rema.rking  npon  the  log  book,  the  exaft 
hour  and  time  when  the  pilot  was  removed  from  bis 
cffice,  and  the  reafons  ^ffigned  for  it. 

*'  Captains  of  the  king's  :fbips,  employing  pilots  in 
foreign  parts  of  his  maje-ly's  dominions,  fhali,  after 
performance  of  .the  fervice,  give  a  certificate  thereof  to 
t  he  pilot,  which  i>€iog  produced  to  *he  proper  naval 
officer,  he  fhall 'Caufe  the  fame  to  be  immediately  paidj 
hut  if  there  be  no  n?.val-officer  there,  the  captain  of 
'his  majefty's  Hiip  .fhall  pay  him,  and  fend  the  proper 
vouchers,  with  his  bill,  to  the  uavy-board,  in  order  to 
be  paid  as  bills  of  exchange. 

"  Captains  of  his  Majefty's  (hips,  employing  foreign 
pilots  to  carry  the  fliips  they  command  into  or  out  of 
foreign  port«,  lhail  pay  them  the  rates  due  by  the  efta- 
tlifhment  or  cuflom  of  the  country,  before  they  dif- 
charge  them;  whofe  receipts  being  duly  vouched,  and 
fent,  with  a  certificate  of  the  fervice  performed,  to  the 
navy- board,  they  (hall  caufe  them  to  be  paid  with  the 
fame  exadlnefs  as  they  do  bills  of  exchange."  Re^u- 
Ictions  and  InJiruSions  of  the  Sea'/ewice^  &c. 

PiLor-Fip3,  or  Gajlerojlem  Dudor,  in  ichthyology^ 
•  is  a  fpecies  of  the  gafterofteus,  and  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  chiefly  to- 
wards the  equator.  Catefby,  wko  gives  a  figure  of  it 
in  it3  natural  fizo,  together  with  a  (hort  defcription, 
calls  it  perca  marina  JeSeria^  or  rudder-lifh.  One  of 
them,  which  Gronovius  deferibes,  was  about  four  inch- 
es in  length,  and  its  grcatell  breadth  little  more  l!han 
an  inch  :  the  head  is  about  a  third  of  the  body,  and 
CO\t.red,  exciting  the  fpace  between  the  fnout  and  the 
eye,  with  fcales  fcarcely  pcrceptilile,  and  covering  one 
another  like  tiles  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  a  filver  grey  ; 
-the  jaw8  are  of  equal  fize,  and  furnifhed  as  well  as  the 
pal  ite  with  frnall  teeth  difpofed  in  groups  ;  there  is 
>alfo  a  longitudinal  row  of  teeth  on  the  tongue.  The 
■trunk  of  the  pilot-fifli  is  oblong,  a  little  rounded,  but 
it  appears  quadrangular  towards  the  tn.l,  becaufe  at 
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*h»«  place  tfee  lines  are  thicker^  and  farm  %  kind  of 
membraaaceous  projrAian.  Tike  back  fin  is  long,  and 
furnifhcd  with  feven  radii}  on  the  fare-part  of  this  fin  ' 
are  three  moveable  prickles  very  (hort;  the  fins  on  the 
breaft  have  each  of  them  20  radii,  forked  at  their  ex- 
tremity; the  abdominal  fins  have  fix;  that  of  the  anu« 
has  17  l>ranchep,  of  which  the  tirft  isiongefl:  ;  this  fin 
is  preceded  by  a  fmall  moveable  prickle  ;  that  of  the 
tail  is  thick,  large,  and  forked.  The  pilot-fifli  is  of  a 
browi»i(h  colout  ,  changing  into  gold ;  a  trunfverfal 
black  belt  croflee  the  hend  ;  a  fecond  pafFes  over  the 
body  at  'the  place  of  the  breaft;  a  third  near  the  move- 
able prioklea  of  the  back  ;  three  others  near  the  re- 
gioB  of  the  anus ;  and  a  fcventh  at  the  tail 

Seafaring  people  obferve,  that  this  filh  frequently 
accompanies  their  vefTek ;  and  as  they  fee  it  generallf 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  (hip,  they  imagined  that 
it  was  guiding  and  tracing  out  the  courfe  of  the  vef- 
fcl,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of  pilot-jijb, 

Oftjirc  tells  us,  that  they  are  (hapcd  like  thofe  mack- 
erel* which  have  a  tranfvtrfal  Irnc  acrofs  the  body. 
"  Sailors  (continues  he)  give  them  the  name  of  pilots, 
becaufe  they  clofely  follow  the  dog-iifh,  fwimnjing  in 
great  fhoals  round  it  on  all  fides.  It  is  thought  that 
jchey  point  out  fome  prey  to  the  dog-fifh ;  and  indeed 
that  fifh  is  very  unwieldy.  They  are  not  only  not 
touched,  but  alfo  preferved  by  it  agalnft  all  their  tnc- 
mics.  Pfalm  evi.  vet.  2.  •  Who  can  utter  the  mighty 
afts  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  can  (how  forth  all  his  praife?' 
This  fcarce  and  remarkable  fifh  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  defcribing  J  it  is  Scomber  caruko-albus  cingutis  tranf- 
verjis  nigris  Jex,  dorfo  monopterygio.  See  tbe  Memoirt 
X)f  the  Sivedi/h  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1755* 
vol.  xvi  p.  71.  of  the  Swedifh  edition." 

It  likewife  follows  the  (hark,  apparently  for  the 
purpofe  of  devouring  the  remains  of  uts  prey.  It  it 
pretended  that  it  afts  as  its  pilot.  The  raaohcr  in 
which  it  attends  the  (hark,  according  to  M.  Dauben- 
ton,  may  have  given  rife  to  this  .name.  It  is  faid  to 
fwim  tX  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half  frorm  the  fnout 
of  this  voracious  animal,  to  follow  and  imitate  all  its 
movements,  and  to  feize  Awith  addrefs  every  part  of  its 
prey  which  the  fhark  allows  to  efcape,  and  which  is 
Jight  enough  to  buoy  up  to^varis  the  furface  of  the 
water.  When  the  (hark,  which  has  its  mouth  below, 
turBs  to  feize  any  fifh,  the  pilot  fifh  ftart«  away  ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  (hark  recovers  his  ordiivary  fituation,  it 
returns  to  its  former  place.  Barbut  informs  us,  that 
thefe  fifhes  propagate  their  fpecies  like  the  fhark.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea  thofe  filhes  follow 
(hips  for  the  fake  of  the  offals  and  human  excrements  } 
■and  hence  the  Dutch  give  them  the  name  oi  dung-fjh. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  fo  fmall  they  can  keepr 
pace  with  fhips  in  their  fwifteft  courfe. 

PILTEN,  a  divifion  of  Courland,  which  lies  in 
Courland  properly  fo  called,  derives  its  name  from  the 
.'an(^ie^t  caftle  or  palace  of  Pikcn,  built  by  Valde- 
.mar  II.  king  of  Denmark  about  the  year  1220,  when  he 
founded  a  bifhop's  fee  in  this  country  for  the  more  ef- 
'fe^ual  converfion  of  its  Pagan  inhabitants.  This  di- 
ftri^i  afterwards  fuccefSvely  belonged  to  the  Germans, 
then  again  to  the  king  of  i3eiimatk,  the  duke  of  Cour- 
land, and  to  Polaad  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  inftrument 
of  regency  drawn  up  for  this  diftriA  in  the  jear  171 7, 
the  government  is  lodged  in  fev^n  PoUfh  fenators  of 
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couiifeTlors,  from  whom  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king. 
The  bilhop  of  Samogitia  alfo  ftyles  himfeif  bilhop  of 
Pilten. 

The  moft  remarkable  part  of  this  diftrid:  rs  the  pro- 
montory of  Domefnefs,  which  projeds  northward  into 
the  gulf  of  Livonia.  From  this  cape  a  fand-bank  runs 
four  German  miles  farther  into  the  fea,  half  of  which 
lies  uniJer  water,  and  cannot  be  difcerned.  To  the 
caft  of  this  promontory  is  an  unfathomable  ahyfs,  which 
is  never  obferved  to  be  agitated.  For  the  fafety  of  vef- 
fels  bound  to  Livonia,  two  fquare  beacons  have  been 
erefted  on  the  coaft,  near  Domefnefs  church,  oppofite 
to  the  fand  bank,  and  facing  each  other.  One  of  thefe 
is  twelve  fathoms  high,  and  the  other  eight ;  and  a 
large  fire  is  kept  burning  on  them  from  the  firft  of  Au- 
guft  tothe  firlt  of  January.  When  the  mariners  fee 
thefe  fires  appear  as  one  in  a  direft  line,  they  may 
conclude  that  they  arc  clear  of  the  extremity  of  the 
fand  bank,  and  confequently  out  of  danger;  but  if  they 
fee  both  beacons,  they  are  in  danger  of  running  upon 
it.  The  diftrift  of  Pilten  contains  feven  parifhes,  but 
no  towns  worthy  of  notice.  The  inhabitants  are  chief- 
ly of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion. 

PILUM,  a  miffive  weapon  ufed  by  the  Roman  fol- 
diers,  and  in  a  charge  darted  upon  the  enemy.  Its 
point,  we  are  told  by  Pelybius,  was  fo  long  and  fmall, 
that  after  the  firft  difcharge  it  was  generally  fo  bent  as 
to  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  legionary  foldiers  made 
ufe  of  the  pilum,  and  each  man  carried  two.  The  pilum 
underwent  many  altetations  and  improvements,  info- 
much  that  it  is  impoffiblc  with  any  precifion  to  defcribe 
it.  Julius  Scaliger  laboured  much  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  it,  and  would  have  efteemed  fuccefs  on  thj» 
head  amongft  the  greateft  bleffings  of  his  life.  This 
weapon  appears,  however,  to  have  been  fomctimes 
round,  but  moft  commonly  fquare,  to  have  been  two 
cubits  long  in  the  ftafF,  and  to  have  bad  an  iron  point 
of  the  fame  length  hooked  and  jagged  at  the  end.  Ma- 
rius  made  a  material  improvement  in  it;  for  during  the 
Cimbrian  war,  he  fo  contrived  it,  that  when  it  ftuck 
in  the  enemies  fhield  it  fhould  bend  down  in  an  angle 
in  the  part  where  the  wood  was  conne(5led  with  the 
iron,  and  thus  become  ufelefs  to  the  perfon  who  re- 
ceived it. 

PIMENTO,  or,  as  Mr  Edward  writes,  Piemento, 
in  botany,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  or  Allfpke,  a  fpecies  of 
the  myrtus.    See  Myrtus. 

"  The  pimento  trees  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  more 
particularly  on  hilly  fituations  near  tlie  fea,  on  the 
ttorthern  fide  of  that  ifland  ;  where  they  form  the 
moft  delicious  groves  that  can  poffibly  be  imagined  ; 
filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  giving  reality,  tho' 
in  a  very  diftant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our  great  poet's 
ilefcriptlon  of  thofe  balmy  gales  which  convey  to  the 
delighted  voyager 

*  tSabcan  odours  from  the  fpicy  Ihore 
«  Of  Araby  the  bleft. 

*  Chear'd  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  ocean  fmiles.* 

*'  This  tree  is  purely  a  child  of  nature,  and  feems  to 
mock  all  the  labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
tend or  improve  its  growth  :  not  one  attempt  in  fifty 
to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  raife  them  from 
the  feeds,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  not  found 
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growing  fpontancouffy,  having  fuccceded.  The  Bfual 
method  of  forming  a  new  pimento  plantation  (in'Ja^ 
maica  it  is  called  a  nxjalk)  is  nothini;^  more  than  to  sp- 
propriate  a  piece  of  woodland,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  plantation  already  cxifting,  or  in  a  country  where 
the  fcattered  trees  are  found  in  a  native  ftate,  the 
woods  of  which  being  fallen,  the  trees  are  fuffcred  to 
remain  on  the  ground  till  they  become  ratten  and 
perifh.  In  the  courfe  bf  twelve  months  after  the  firft 
feafon,  abundance  of  young  pimento  plants  will  be 
found  growing  vigoroufly  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  be- 
ing without  doubt  produced  from  ripe  berries  fcatter- 
ed there  by  the  birds,  while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford 
them  both  ftielter  and  fhadc.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  cleanfing^ 
leaving  fuch  owly  of  the  pimento  trees  as  have  a  good 
appearance,  whieh  will  then  foon  form  fuch  groves  as 
thofe  I  have  defcribed,  and,  except  perhaps  for  the 
Hrft  four  or  five  years^  require  very  little  attention  af- 
terwards. 

"  Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blofTonv,  the  berries  be- 
come fit  for  gathering;  the  fruit  not  being  fuffered  to 
ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that  ftate,  being  moift 
and  glutinous,  is  difficult  tQ  cure,  and  when  dry  be- 
comes black  and  taftelefs.  It  is  impoffihle,  however, 
t©  prevent  fome  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mixing  witl> 
the  reft  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  great,  the 
price  of  the  commodity  is  confulcrably  injured. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  hand  ;  one  labourer  on  the 
tree,  eniployed  in  gathering  the  fmall  branches,  will 
give  employment  to  three  below  (who  are  generally 
women  and  children)  in  picking  the  berries  ;  and  an 
induftrious  picker  will  fill  a  bag  of  70 lbs.  in  the  day. 

*'  The  rrturns  from  a  pimento  walk  in  a  favourable 
feafon  are  prodigious.  A  fingle  tree  has  been  known 
to  yield  1 50  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  one  cwt.  of  the 
dried  fpice  ;  there  being  commonly  a  lofs  in  weight  of 
one  third  in  curijig  ;  but  this,  like  many  other  of  the 
mintiT  productions,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five 
years." 

PIMPINELLA,  BURNET  SAXIFRAGE  ;  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  cl  .fs  of 
plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  are,  i .  The  major,  or  greater  burnet  faxifrage, 
growing  naturally  in  chalky  woods,  and  on  the  fides  of 
the  banks  near  hedges,  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  winged ;  the  lobes  arc 
deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fitclofe  to  the  midrib, 
of  a  dark  green.  The  ftalks  are  more  than  afoot  high, 
dividing  into  four  or  five  branches.  The  lower  part  of 
the  ftaik  is  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  fhaped  like 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmaller  :  thofe  upon  the 
branches  are  ftiort  and  trifid  ;  the  branches  are  termi- 
nated by  fmdll  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  arc  com- 
pofed  of  fmaller  umbels  or  rays.  The  flowers  have  fivit 
heart- fhaped  petals,  which  turn  inward,  and  are  fuc- 
cceded by  two  narrow,  oblong,  channelled  feeds. 
2.  The  anifum,  or  common  anife,  is  an  annunl  plant>. 
which  grows  naturally  in  Esrypt  ;  but  is  cultivated  ia 
Mp.ha  and  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  are  annually 
inrported  into  Britain.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  o^ 
their  edges  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  di^ 
viding  into  feveral  fl«nder  Lr^ches,  garnilhed  with 
6  narrow 
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Pimpiliella  liarrow .leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  fegments, 
p!j^      terminated  by  pretty  large  loofe  umbels,  compofed  of 
,  fmaller  umbels  or  rays,  which  ftand  on  pretty  long 
footftalks.    The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowi/h 
white  ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  and  fweUing. — The  for- 
mer fpecies  requires  no  culture  ;  the  latter  is  too  ten- 
•  ~der  to  be  cultivated  for  profit  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, the  feeds  will  come  up  if  fown  in  the  beginning 
of  April  upon  a  warm  border.    When  they  come  up, 
they  fliould  be  thinned;  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which 
is  ail  the  culture  they  require, 

U/es.  Both  thcfe  fpecies  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
roots  of  pimpinella  have  a  grateful,  warm,  very  ™:nn- 
gent  tafte,  which  is  entirely  extraded  by  reftified  fpi- 
rit :  in  diiliilation  the  raenftruum  arifes,  leaving  all 
that  it  had  taken  up  from  the  root  united  into  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  refin.  This  root  promifes,  from  its 
fenfible  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine  of  confiierable  uti- 
lity, though  little  regnrded  in  commsn  praftice :  the 
only  olBcinal  compofition  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient 
is  the  pulvis  an  compojltus.  Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  other 
German  phyficians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it ;  and  re- 
commend it  as  an  excellent  ftomachic,  refolvent,  deter- 
gent, diuretic,  diaphoretic,,  and  alexipharmac.  They 
frequently  gave  it,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbu- 
tic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  tumbrg  and  obftruftions  of  the  glands,  and  dif- 
eafes  proceeding  from  a  deficiency  of  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general.  Boerhaave  direds  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine  in  afthmatic  and  hydropic  cafes,  where  the 
ilrongeft  refolvents  are  indicated  :  the  form  he  prefers 
is  a  watery  infufion  ;  but  the  fpirit'uous  tinfture  pof- 
feflea  the  virtues  of  the  root  in  much  greater  perfec- 
tion. 

Anifeeda  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant 
warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  extrafts  very  little  of  their  flavour ;  reftified 
fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the  four  greater 
hot  feeds :  their  principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatulent  dif- 
orders,  where  tenacious  phlegm  abounds,  and  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children  are  fubjeft.  Frederic 
Hoffman  ftrongly  recomramends  them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifcera  in  general;  and  thinks'they  well  deferve 
the  appell-ition  given  them  by  Helmont,  inteftinorum  fo- 
Jamen.  The  fmaller  kind  of  anifeeds  brought  from 
Spain  are  preferred. 

PIMPLE,  in  medicine,  a  fmall  puftule  arifing  on 
the  face.  By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  juice  of 
houfe-leek,  fedum  minus,  pnfled  through  paper,  and  of 
fpirit  of  wine  reftified  by  itfelf,  a.  white  coagulum  of  a 
very  volatile  nature  is  formed,  which  Dr  Bugh^rt  com- 
mends for  curing  pimplea  of  the  face  ;  and  fays,  that 
the  thin  liquor  fepa rated  from  it  with  fugarcandy  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  thick  vifcid  phlegm  in  the 
breaft. 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a  little  neccflary  inftrument 
made  of  brafs-wire,  chiefly  ufed  by  women  in  adjuft- 
ing  their  drefs. 

In  the  year  1543,  by  ftatute  34  and  35  of  Hen- 
ry  VIII.  cap.  vi.  it  was  enp.aed,  *<  That  no  perfon 
■fliall  put  to  fale  any  pinnes  but  only  fuch  as  (hall  be 
double  hepded,  and  have  the  heads  foldered  faft  to  the 
ihank  of  the  pins,  well-.fmoothcd,  the  fliank  well-flia- 
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pen,  the  points  well  and  round  filed,  cauted,  and  (harp- 
ened."  From  the  above  extraft  it  Ihould  appear  that 
the  art  of  pin-making  was  but  of  late  invention,  pro- 
bably introduced  from  France;  and  th^t  our  manufac- 
tories fince  that  period  have  wonderfully  improved. 

Though  pins  are  apparently  fimple,  their  manufac- 
ture is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  and  complex.  We 
fliall  therefore  give  our  readers  an  account  of  it  from 
Ellis's  Campagna  of  London. 

When  the  brafs-wire,  of  which  the  pins  are  form- 
ed,  is  firft  received  at  the  manufadory,  it  is  generally 
too  thick  for  the  purpofe  of  being  cut  into  pins.  The 
firfl;  operation  therefore  is  that  of  winding  it  off"  from 
one  wheel  to  another  with  great  velocity,  and  caufing 
It  CO  pafs  between  the  two,  through  a  circle  in  a  piece 
of  iron  of  fmaller  diameter  :  the  wire  being  thus  redu- 
ced  to  its  proper  dimenfions,  is  ftraitened  by  drawing 
it  between  iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  zig-zag 
manner,  but  fo  as  to  leave  a  ftraight  line  between  them: 
afterwards  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  yardsj 
and  then  into  fmaller  ones,  every  length  being  fufRcient 
to  make  fix  pins;  each  end  of  thefe  is  ground  to  a 
point,  which  was  performed  when  I  viewed  the  manu- 
Jftory  by  boys  who  fat  each  with  two  fmall  grinding 
fliones  before  him,  turned  by  a  wheel.    Taking  up  a 
handful,  he  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarfeft  of  the  two 
ftoncs,  being  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  each 
piece  moving  round  between  his  fingers,  fo  that  the 
points  may  not  become  flat :  he  then  gives  them  a 
fmoother  and  fliarpcr  point,  by  applying  them  to  the 
other  ftone,  and  by  that  means  a  lad  of  12  or  14  years 
of  age  is  enabled  to  point  about  16,000  pins  in  an 
hour.    When  the  wire  is  thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken 
oH^  from^  each  end,  and  this  is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  in- 
to fix  pieces.    The  next  operation  is  that  of  forming 
the  heads,  or,  as  they  term  it,  head-fpiming ;  which  ia 
done  by  means  of  a  fpinning-wheel,  one  piece  of  wire 
being  thus  with  aftonilhing  rapidity  wound  round  an- 
other,  and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a 
hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions :  it  is  then 
cut  with  flieers  ;  every  two  circumvolutions  or  turns 
of  the  wire  forming  one  head  ;  thefe  are  foftened  by 
throwing  them  into  iron  pans,  and  placing  them  in  a 
furnace  till  they  arc  red  hot.    As  foon  as  they  are 
cold,  they  are  diflributed  to  children,  who  fit  with 
anvils  and  hammers  before  them,  which  they  work 
with  their  feet,  by  means  of  a  lathe,  and  taking 
up  one  of  the  lengths,  they  thruft  the  blunt  end 
into  a  quantity  of  the  heads  which  lie  before  them, 
and  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  they  apply  them 
immediately  to  the  anvil  and  hammer,  and  by  a 
motion   or  two  of  the  foot,  the  point  and  the 
head  arc  fixed  together  in  much  lefs  time  than  ic 
can  be  defcribed,  and  with  a  dexterity  only  to  be 
acquired  by  praftice  ;  the  fpeaator  being  in  con- 
tinual apprehenfion  for  the  fafety  of  their  fingers 
ends.    The  pin  is  now  finiflied  as  to  its  form,  but  ftiU 
It  18  merely  brafs;  it  ia  therefore  thrown  into  a  cop- 
per, containing  a  folution  of  tin  and  the  leys  of  wine. 
Here  it  remains  for  fome  time ;  and  when  t.iken  out 
alfumes  a  white  though  dull  appearance  :  in  order 
therefore  to  give  it  a  polifii,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  fet  in  motion  by 
turning  a  fliaft  that  runs  through  its  centre,  and  thus 
by  means  of  fri^ion  it  becomes  perfcaiy  bright.  The 
^  P'a 
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pin  being  cotnpletr,  nothlncr  remains  but  to  feparate  it 
from  the  bran,  which  is  performed  by  a  nnode  exaftly 
finilar  to  the  winnowingf  of  corn  ;  the  bran  flying  off 
and  leaving  the  pin  !  ehrnd  fit  for  immediate  fale.  I 
was  the  more  pleafed  with  this  manufaftory,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  children 
of  both  fexes,  who  are  thus  not  only  prevented  from 
acquiring  the  habits  of  i  llenefs  and  vice,  but  are  on 
the  corftrnry  initiated  in  their  early  years  in  thofe  of  a 
benEficiril  and  virtuous  induftry."  See  Needled. 

PINACI  A,  among  the  Athenians,  were  tablets  of 
bnfs  infcribed  with  the  names  of  all  thofe  »:!tizen«  in 
each  tribe  who  were  duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be 
judees  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Thefe  tablets  were 
caft  into  a  veflel  provided  for  the  purpofe,  and  the 
fsme  number  of  beans,  an  hundred  bein^  white  and 
all  tlie  reft  blac  k,  were  thrown  into  another.  Then 
the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
nut  one  '  y  one,  and  they  whofe  names  were  drawn 
out  together  with  the  vt'hite  beans  were  elefted  judges 
or  fenators.  In  Solon's  time  there  were  only  four 
tribes,  each  of  which  chofe  loo  fc-nators;  but  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  afterwards  increafing,  the  number  of  fe- 
untors  or  jiiMges  increafcd  to  fo  many  hundreds  more. 

PINANG,  theChinefe  name  of  iht  Jrecu  Catechu^ 
Lin.    See  Arfca. 

PINCHBECK.    Sec  Zinc. 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  was  born  at 
Thebes,  about  520  years  B.  C.  He  received  his  firft 
fnufical  inftruftions  from  his  father,  who  was  a  flute- 
player  by  profeflion  ;  after  which,  accordinpr  to  Sui- 
das,  he  was  placed  under  Myrtis,  a  lady  of  diftingui(h- 
ed  abilities  in  lyric  poetrv.  Ttwas  during  this  period 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poetefa  Corinna, 
who  was  llkewife  a  ihident  unr'er  Myrtis.  Plutarch 
Telli.  us,  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  lefTons  which 
Corinna,  more  advanced  in  her  ftudies,  gave  him  at 
this  fchooh  It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
firft  poetifal  effufions  of  a  genius  fo  fiill  of  fire  and 
imagination  as  that  of  Pindar  would  be  wild  and  luxu- 
riant ;  and  Lucian  has  preferved  fix  verfes,  faid  to 
have  been  the  exordium  of  his  firft  eflay  ;  in  which  he 
crowded  almoft  all  the  fubjefta  for  fong  which  ancient 
biftory  and  mythology  then  furni/hed.  Upon  compiu- 
nioatin?  this  attempt  to  Corinnn,  flie  told  him  fmiling, 
that  he  fhould  fow  with  the  hand,  ■  nd  not  empty  his 
whnlp  fack  at  once.  Pindar,  however,  foon  quitted 
the  leading  firinus  of  thefe  ladies,  his  poetical  nurfes, 
and  berame  the  difciple  of  Simonide?,  now  arrived  at 
extreme  old  age  :  after  which  he  foon  furpaffed  all  hia 
mafters,  an''  acquired  ereat  reputation  overall  Greece: 
but,  like  a  true  prophet,  he  was  lefs  honoured  in  h.h 
•own  ro^intry  than  elfewht-re  ;  for  at  Thebes  he  was 
frequently  pronounced  to  be  vanquished,  in  tj^e  mufi- 
cal  and  poetical  contefts,  by  candidates  of  inferior 
jncrit. 

The  cuftom  of  having  thefe  public  trials  of  Ikill  in 
aH  the  great  cities  of  Greece  was  now  fo  prevalent, 
Vol.  Xiy.  Part  II. 
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that  but  little  fame  was  to  be  acquired  by  a  rauficlan  Pindar, 

or  poet  any  other  way  than  by  entering  the  lifts;"  ^ — 

and  we  find,  that  both  Myrtis  and  Corinna  publicly 
difputed  the  prize  with  him  at  Thebes.  He  obtained 
a  viftory  over  Myrtis,  but  was  vanquiftied  five  diffe- 
rent times  by  Corinna.  The  judges,  upon  occafiona 
like  thefe,  have  been  frequently  accnfed  of  partiality 
or  ignorance,  not  only  by  the  vanquiftied,  but  by  po: 
fterity  :  and  if  the  merit  of  Pindar  was  pronounced 
inferior  to  that  of  Corinna  five  fevcral  times,  it  was, 
fay«  Paufanias,  becaufe  the  judges  were  more  fenfible 
to  the  charms  of  beauty  than  to  thofe  of  mufic  and 
poetry  (a).  Was  it  not  flrange,  faid  the  Scythian 
Anacharfis,  that  the  Grecian  artiflis  were  never  judged 
by  artifts,  their  peers? 

Pindar,  before  he  quitted  Thebes,  had  the  vexa- 
tion to^  fee  his  Dithyrambics  traduced,  abufed,  and 
turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  comic  poets  of  his  time  ; 
and  Atljen^eus  tells  us,  that  he  was  feverely  Cenfured 
by  his  brother  lyrics,  for  being  a  lipogrammatift,  and 
compofing  an  ode  from  which  he  had  excammunicated 
the  letter  8.  Whether  thefe  cenfures  proceeded  from 
envy  or  contempt  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  but 
they  were  certainly  ufeful  to  Pmdar,  and  it  was  necef. 
fary  that  he  fliould  be  lafticd  for  fuch  puerilities. 
Thebes  feems  to  have  been  the  purgatory  of  cur 
young  hard  :  when  he  quitted  that  city,  as  his  judge- 
ment was  matured,  he  avoided  moft  of  the  errors  for 
which  he  had  been  chaftifed,  and  fuddenly  became  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  all  Greece.  Every  hero,  prince, 
and  potentate,  defiroua  of  lafting  fame,  courted  the 
mufe  of  Pindar. 

He  feems  frequently  to  have  been  prefent  at  the 
four  great  feftivals,  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Ifthmian  games,  as  m.ay  be  inferred  from 
feveral  circumftances  and  expreflions  in  the  odes  which 
he  corapofed  for  the  viftors  in  them  all.  Thofe  at  O- 
Jympia,  who  were  ambitious  of  having  their  atchieve- 
ments  celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied  to  him  for  an 
ode,  which  was  firft  fung  in  the  Prytaneum  or  town- 
hall  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a  banqueting  room, 
fet  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conquerorH* 
Here  the  ode  was  rehearfed  by  a  chorus,  accompanied 
by  inftrumcnts.  It  was  afterwards  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  viftor  in- 
to his  own  country,  in  proctffions,  or  at  the  facrifices 
that  were  made  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  on  the 
Oicafion. 

Pindar,  in  bis  fecond  Ifthmian  ode,  has  apologized 
for  the  mercenary  cuftom  among  poets,  of  receiving 
money  for  their  compofitions.  •«  The  world  (fays 
he)  is  grown  intcrefted,  and  thinks  in  general  with 
the  Spartan  philofoplier  Ariftodemus,  that  mmey  only 
makes  ihe  man  :  a  truth  which  this  fage  himfelf  expe- 
rienced, havintr  with  his  riches  lofl  all  his  friends.'* 
It  is  fuppofed  that  Pindar  here  alludes  to  the  avarice 
of  Simonides,  who  firft  allowed  his  mufe  to  fell  her  fa- 
voars  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

5  C  There 


(a)  Paufanins  fays,  that  Corinna  was  orje  of  the  irioft  beautiful  women  of  Tier  time,  as  be  judged  by  apic- 
ture  of  her  which  he  faw  at  Tanagris  at  the  place  where  the  public  exercifea  were  performed.  She  was  re- 
prefented  with  her  head  ornamented  by  a  riband  as  a  memorial  of  the  viaoriea  ftve  had  obtained  over  Pindar  at 
ahebcs. 
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There  la  no  gi'eat  poet  in  antiquity  wliofe  moral 
rharafter  has  been  Icfs  cenfured  than  that  of  Pindar. 
Plutarch  has  preferved  a  finale  verfe  of  his  Epkedium 
or  Dirge  that  was  fung  >Qt  his  funeral ;  which,  Ihort 
and  fimple  as  it  is,  implies  great  praife  :  This  man  ivas 
j>kajing  to  firangers.,  and  dear  to  his  fello<w-chl%em.  His 
works  ebound  with  precepts  of  the  pureft  morslity  : 
and  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  traduced  even  his 
enemies  ;  comfortin!?  himfelf,  for  their  malignity,  by 
a  maxim  which  he  inferted  in  his  firft  Pythk,  and  which 
afterwards  became  proverbial,  That  it  is  better  to  be  en- 
vied than  pitted. 

P?i'if;mia8  fays,  that  the  charafter  of  poet  was  truly 
confecrated,  in  the  perfon  of  Pindar,  by  the  god  of 
verfe  himfelf ;  who  was  pleafed,  by  an  exprefs  oracle, 
to  order  the  inhabitants  oi  Dtlphos  to  fet  apart  for 
Pin^'.ar  one  half  of  the  firft  fruit  offerings  brought  by 
the  rellgiouo  to  his  (brine,  and  to  allow  him  a  confpi- 
cuous  plice  in  his  temple,  where  in  an  iron  «hair  he 
ufed  to  fit  and  fmg  his  hymns  in  honour  of  that  god. 
This  chair  was  remaining  in  the  time  of  Paufanias, 
feveral  centuries  after,  ?.nd  fhown  to  him  as  a  re  lick  not 
unNvoithy  of  the  fandity  and  magnificence  of  that 
place. 

But  thoui'h  Pindar's  mufe  was.penfioned  atDelpho-', 
and  ^vell  p  id  by  princes  and  potentates  elfewhere,  (he 
feems,  however,  fometimes  to  bave  fung  the  fponta- 
iieous  ftrains  of  pure  friendihip.  Of  this  kind  were, 
probably,  the  verfes  beft-:wcd  upon  the  mufician  Mi- 
(laf5j  of  A;cr!gciitnm  in  Sicily,  who  had  twice  obtain- 
ed the  pahn  of  viftory  by  his  performr.n 'C  on  the  flute 
at  the  Pyliiic  p;amc'8  (b).  It  is  in  his  i  2th  Pythic 
o  ^e  that  Pindar  cele'  rates  the  vidory  of  Midas  over  all 
Greece,  upon  that  injirument  which  Minerva  herfelf  had 
invented  (  C  ) . 

Fabricius  tells  us,  that  Pindar  lived  to  the  age  of 
90  ;  and,  according  to  the  chron<jlogy  of  Dr  Blair,  he 
died  435  years  B.  C.  aged  86.  His  fellow  citizens 
ereAed  a  monument  to  him  in  the  Hippodrome  at 
Thebes,  which  was  ftill  fubfifting  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
fanias ;  and  his  reno  vb  was  fo  great  after  his  death, 
th^t  his  pofterity  derived  very  confiderable  honours  and 
privileges  from  it.  When  Alexander  the  Great  at- 
tacked the  city  of  Thebes,  he  gave  exprefs  orders  to 
his  foldiers  to  fpare  the  houfe  and  fantiily  of  Pindar. 
The  Lacedemonians  had  done  the  fame  before  this  pe- 
riod ;  ior  when  they  ravaged  Beeotia  and  burned  the 
capital,  the  foUowin-^r  words  were  written  upon  the 


PINDARIC  ODE,  in  poetry,  an  ode  formed  In 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Pindar.    See  Po£TB.y, 
I36,&e. 

PINDUS  (anc,  geog.)»  not  a  fingle  mountain,  but 
a  chain  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  different  people  of 
Epirus  and  Theffaly;  fe-p^rating  Macedonia^  Theffaly, 
and  Epirus:  An  cxtenfive  chain,  having  Macedonia  to 
the  north,  the  Penhcebi  to  the  weft,  the  Dolopes  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  mountain  itfelf  of  Theffaly  (Stra- 
bo). 

PiNDUS,  a  Doric  city  of  uEtolia,  ficuated  on  the 
c.ignominai  river,  which  falls  into  the  Cephiffus  (Stra- 
bo). 

PINE,  in  botany.    See  Pinus. 

Pine-  ipple.    See  Promelia. 

PINEA,  or  piGNE,  in  tommerce,  is  a  term  ufed  in 
Peru  and  Chili,  <or  a  kind  of  light,  porous  mafles,  or 
lumps,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  filver-dufl 
from  the  mines.  The  ore,  or  mineral,  of  filver,  when 
dug  out  of  the  veins  of  the  mine,  is  firft  broken  and 
then  ground  in  mills  for  the  pi^rpofe,  driven  !;y  water 
with  iron  peftles,  each  of  2co  pounds  weight.  The 
mineral,  when  thus  pulverized.,  is  next  fifted,  and  then 
worked  up  with  water  into  a  pafie  ;  which,  wlien 
half  dry,  is  cut  into  pieces,  called  cwrpos,  a  foot  long, 
weij>hing  each  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 

Each  piece  or  cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  fea- 
falt,  which,  ;!iffolving,  incorporates  v.'lth  it.  They 
then  add  mercury,  from  10  to  20  poun 's  for  each 
cuerpo,  kneading  the  pafte  afrelh  until  the  mercury 
be  incorporated  therewith.  This  office,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  on  account  of  the  noxioMS  quali- 
ties of  the  mercury,  is  always  made  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Indians.  This  amalgamation  is  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days ;  and  fome  add  lime,  lead,  or  tin  ore,  &c.  to 
forward  it ;  and,  in  fom'e  mines,  they  are  o'  liged  to 
ufe  fire.  To  try  whether  or  no  the  mixture  and  a- 
malgamation  be  fufBcient,  they  walh  a  piece  in  water  ; 
and  if  the  mercury  be  white,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  has 
had  its  effeft  ;  if  black,  it  muft  be  ftill  farther  work- 
ed. When  finifhed,  it  is  fent  to  the  lavatories,  which 
are  large  bafons  that  empty  fucceffively  into  one  ano- 
ther. The  pafte,  &c.  being  laid  in  the  uppermoft  of 
thefe,  the  earth  is  then  waflied  from  it  into  the  reft  by 
a  rivulet  turned  upon  it ;  an  Indian,  ail  the  while,  ftir- 
ring  it  with  his  feet,  and  two  other  Indians  doing  the 
like  in  the  other  bafons.  When  the  water  runs  quite 
clear  out  of  the  bafons,  the  mercury  and  filver  are  found 


Pindari 

II  ^ 
Pinea' 


door  of  the  poet ;  Forbear  to  burn  this  houfe,  it  -was   at  bottom  Inci^rporated.    This  matter  they  call  pella^ 


the  dwelling  of  Pindar.  Refpeft  for  the  memory  of 
this  great  poet  continued  fo  long,  that,  even  in  Plu- 
tarch's time,  the  beft  part  of  the  facred  viftim  at  the 
Theoxenian  feftival  was  appropriated  to  his  defcend- 
fcnts. 


and  of  this  they  form  the  pineas,  by  exprefling  as  much 
of  the  mercury  as  they  can  ;  firft,  by  putting  it  in 
woollen  bags,  and  preffing  and  beating  it  ftrongly  j 
then,  by  ftamping  it  in  a  kind  of  wooden  mould,  of 
an  oilagonal  form,  at  bottom  whereof  is  a  brafs  plate 

pierced 


(b)  This  Midas  is  a  very  different  perfonage  from  his  long- eared  majefty  of  Phrygla,  whofe  decifion  in 
ffcvour  of  Pan  had  given  fuch  offence  to  Apollo ;  as  is  manifcft,  indeed,  from  his  having  been  cotemporary 
with  Pin^'-ar. 

(c)  The  moft  cxtraordiniry  part  of  this  mufician's  performance  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  fcholiaft 
upon  Pindar,  was  his  finifhing  the  folo,  without  a  reed  or  mouth-piece,  which  broke  accidentally  while  he 
Avas  playing.  The  legendary  account  given  by  the  poet  in  this  ode,  ol  the  occafion  upon  which  the  flute 
was  invented  by  Minerva,  is  diverting  :  It  was  (fays  he)  to  imitate  the  howhng  of  the  Gorgons,  and  the 
hiffing  of  their  fnakes,  wiiich  the  gpddeft  had  heard  when  the  head  of  J^edufa  (one  of  thefe  three  aali-graccs) 
was  cut  off  by  Pcrf«u«,'^ 
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n?erced  fuU  of  Utile  holes.  The  matter,  when  tak?n 
out  of  the  mouU,  ia  laid  on  a  trivet,  under  which  is  a 
larcre  veffLd  Full  of  water  ;  and  the  whole  being  covered 
v/kh  an  earthen  head,  a  fire  i«  mat^.e  around  it. 

The  mercury  ftill  remains  in  the  mafs  and  is  thus 
reduced  into  fume^  and,  at  length  condenfing,  it  18 
precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  behind  it  a  mds 
of  filver  grains  of  different  figures,  which,  only  joining 
or  touching  at  the  ext  reratB,  render  the  matter  very 
porous  and  H^ht.  This,  therefore,  is  the  pinea,  or 
pigne,  which  the  workmen  endeavour  to  fell  fecredy 
to  veffels  trading  to  the  South  fea  ;  and  from  which 
thofe,  who  have  ventured  to  engage  in  fo  dangerous  a 
commerce,  have  made  fuch  vail  gains.  Indeed  the 
traders  herein  mud  be  very  careful  ;  for  the  Spanifh 
miners  are  arrant  knave?,  and  to  make  the  pignes 
weigh  the  more,  they  often  fill  the  middle  with  land 
or  irnn. 

PINEAL  glanO.    See  AjiAToiwy. 

PlNEAU  (Sevetindu),  who  died  at  Paris  in  1619, 
was  a  native  of  Chartrea,  and  firft  furgeon  to  the  king 
of  France.  He  was  very  fkilful  in  lithotomy ;  and  has 
left  '  ehind  him,  i.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Ex- 
traaion  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  publifhed  ini6io 
in  8vo.  2.  A  treatife  De  Virgitittatis  Notis,  printed  at 
Leyden  164T,  in  1 2mo.  This lafl  performance,  how- 
ever ufeful  it  may  be  to  men  offcience,  wc  would  not 
venture  to  recommend  to  the  perufal  of  young  people, 
on  account  of  fome  ;>articular8  which  it  was  perhaps 
unneceffary  to  ex?!ofe  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

PiNEAU  (Gabriel  du),  was  born  at  Angers  in  1573, 
where  he  followed  the  profefiion  of  a  lawyer  with  a 
reputation  above  his  years.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Paris,  and  pled  w«th  eclat  before  the  parliament  and 
great  rounc  il.  Upon  his  return  to  Angers,  he  became 
a  counfellor  in  the  prcfidial  court.  He  was  confulted 
by  all  the  neighbourinvr  provinces,  and  had  an  aft've 
hand  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  hi^  time.  Mary  .-'.e  Me- 
dicis  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  mailer  ot  re- 
quefts,  and  in  her  difgrace  wifhed  to  fupport  h^tfclf 
by  his  credit  and  counfeh  ;  but  Du  Pineau,  always  at- 
tentive to  what  he  owed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  mo- 
ther of  bis  king,  and  on  the  other  to  the  king  himfelf, 
rever  ceafed  to  infpire  that  princefs  with  fentiments 
of  peace. 

In  1 6^2  Louis  XIII.  by  way  of  reward,  appointed 
him  mayor  and  cnptain  general  of  the  city  of  .Angers; 
a  fitu^tion  in  which  he  merited  the  flattering  title  of 
F(7tkr  of  the  People.  He  had  no  rtlped  of  perfons  ; 
for  he  was  equally  ac  effible  to  the  poor  ;-nd  the  great. 
This  worthy  citizen  died  the  15th  of  Oftober  1644, 
at  the  age  of  71.  His  houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy, 
where  regular  conferences  were  held,  and  attended  by 
young  officers,  advocates,  and  other  literary  charac- 
ters. In  thofe  coHferences  every  one  freely  liated  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  to  him  upon  fubjefts  either 
of  law  or  hiilory ;  and  when  Pineau  fpoke,a!l  wa«  made 
clear ;  but  he  was  always  the  lall  in  delivering  bis  fen 
timents,  becaufe  he  perceived  tliat  too  much  deference 
was  ':aid  to  hid  opinion.  His  writiitgs  are,  I.  Latin 
notes,  in  addition  to  ihofc  of  Du  Moulin,  upon  the 
canon  law, .  nd  j^rintcd  along  with  the  works  of  that  e- 
jninent  lawyer  by  the  care  of  Francis  Pinfon.  2.  Com 


iou  and  of  France,  with  fome  dffTertatiofta  upon  dif- 
ferent  fubjefts,  &o.  reprinted  in  1725  in  2  vcl.  fob  by _ 
the  care  of  Livoniere,  who  has  enriched  taern  wit^ 
very  ufeful  remarks.  The  editor  fays,  that  "  Du  Pi- 
neau is  a  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Du  MoHltn 
on  the  civil  law,  but  that  he  18  more  accurate  than  the 
other  upon  ihe  canon  law."- Menage  made  thefe  two 
verfes  upc.n  his  death  : 

Pinellus  periit,  Themidis  ftus  i//e  facerdotf 
In  prop!  10  judex  limine  perpetuus. 
PINEDA  (John),*  who  was  born  at  Seville  of  1 
noble  family,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  iti 
1572.  He  taught  philofopby  and  divinity  in  feveral 
colleges  ;  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  That  he  might  render  that  ftudy 
the  eafier,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. 'We  have  of  his  writings,  I.  Two  volumes  of 
Commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Job,  in  folio.  2.  Two 
upon  Ecclefialles.  3.  A  General  Hillory  ot  the 
Church,  in  S;.anifli,  4  vol.  in  foUo.  4.  A  Hillory  of 
Ferdinand  Hi.  in  the  fame  language,  in  tolio.  He 
died  in  1637,  much  regretted  by  the  members  of  hi» 
fociety,  and  by  the  public  in  general. 

PlNELLl  (John  Vincent),  born  at  Naples,  was 
fon  of  Count  PincUi,  a  noble  Geuoefe,  who  had  fet- 
tled in  that  city,  and  had  acquired  a  handfome  fortune 
in  the  wav  of  trade.  After  receiving  a  liberal  educa- 
tion he  quitted  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  repaired 
to  Padua,  where  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  the  age 
of  24.  Bemg  a  great  lover  of  fcience,  he  gave  a  pre- 
ference to  that  city  on  account  of  ita  tamous  univer- 
fity,  which  brought  to  it  a  number  of  learned  men.  He 
hi'.dan  excellent  library,  which  confifted  of  a  choice 
collediion  of  books  and  manufcripts,  and  which  he 
continued  to  enrich  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  Hia 
literary  correfpondcnce,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  through 
the  moft  of  Europe,  procured  him  all  the  new  works 
which  were  worthy  of  a  place  ia  his  coUeftion.  The 
authors  thcmfelves  were  often  forward  to  pay  their  re- 
fpeds  tohira.  In  many  cities  of  Italy  he  had  perfonj 
employed  to  fearch,  at  lekft  once  a  month,  the  ftalhof 
thole  artificers  who  m.ke  ufe  of  old  parchment3,fuch  as 
lute-makers,  fievewrights,  and  others ;  and  by  this  means 
he  had  the  good  fortune  often  to  fave  frem  dLllrudion 
feme  valuable  fragments.  His  paffion  for  knowledge 
embraced  all  the  Iciences ;  but  hiilory,  medals,  anti- 
quities, natural  hillory,  and  particularly  botany,  were 
his  favourite  lludies.  He  was  confulted  trom  all  quar- 
tera,  and  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  learn- 
ed woild  was  very  great.  He  conefponded  with  Juf- 
t.ce  Liplius,  Jofeph  Scaiiger,  Sigonius,  folTevin,  Peter 
Pithou,  and  a  great  many  others,  who  have  all  paid 
the  higheft  compliments  to  his  erudition.  Inftnfible 
to  all  rfie  pleafures  of  life,  and  acquainted  only  with 
thofe  ot  the  mind,  he  had  a  great  diflike  to  plays,  en- 
tertainments, Ihows,  and  every  thing  which  moft  ex- 
cites the  curiofity  of  other  men.  During  the  fpaccof 
43  years  that  he  Uved  at  Padua,  he  was  never  known 
to  bv;  out  of  the  city  but  twice ;  once  on  occafion  of 
a  plague  which  infefted  it  ;  and,  afterwards  on  a  voy- 
age to  Naples,  which  he  made  at  the  earneft  foiicita- 
tion  of  his  friends.    In  Ihort,  Pinelli  was  generous. 
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minent  lawver  bv  the  care  01  r  rancis  rinion.   2.  *-om-    ^•^^^  ^-   '  r  

^nt;  lesrohferlations,  and  confuUat.ons,  upon  feveral  fympathizing,  and  compaffionate,  particularly  to  men 
,^portant  queftiens  refpeding  the  laws  both  of  An.   of  letters,  whofe  wauts  he  o^ten  ancic.patcd.  His  zeal 
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for  the  progrefs  and  advancement  of  fcience  rendered 
p;nuuia,la.^'™  ""^^^  communicative  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his 
».  .  y  — I  books  ;  but  this  was  always  done  with  judgment  and 
difcretion.  He  died  in  1601,  aged  68,  without  ha- 
ving publifhed  any  work.  Paul  Gualdo,  who  has  writ- 
ten  Pinelli'8  Hfc,  does  not  fpecify  the  number  of  vo- 
lumes of  which  his  rich  library  confifted :  he  only  informs 
us,  that  when  it  was  tranfported  by  fea  to  Naples,  it 
was  packed  up  in  130  chells,  of  which  14  contained 
rnanufcnpts ;  but  it  did  not  go  wholly  to  his  heirs. 
The  fenate  of  Venice  caufed  their  feal  to  be  fet  upon 
the  rnanufcnpts,  and  took  away  whatever  concerned 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  to  clie  number  of  200 
pieces.—"  I  compare  (fays  Prefident  de  Thou)  Pi- 
neiii  to  Titus  Pomponius ;  for,  as  that  iUuftrious  Ro- 
man jvas  called  ^(lU,  Pinelli  alfo  bore  the  title  of  Fe- 
netl.n,  on  account  of  the  great  affeftion  which  the  re- 
paf  Jk  of  Venice  had  for  him. 

PINET  (Antony  du),  lord  of  Noroy,  lived  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  was  a  native  of  Befmgon.  He  was 
ftrcngly  attached  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  a  bit- 
ter  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His  book,  inti- 
tled^  La  Conformite  des  Eglifes  Reformcs  de  France,  and 
de  VEglife  primitive,  printed  at  Lyons,  1564,  in  8vo  ; 
and  the  notes  which  he  added  to  the  French  tranlla- 
tion  of  the  Fees  of  the  Pope's  Chancery,  which  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  8vo,  1 564,  and  reprinted  at  Am- 
ftcrdam  in  1700,  in  i2mo,  plainly  difcover  his  fenti- 
ments.  He  pubhfhed  the  lait  mentioned  performance 
under  this  title  :  Taxe  des  parties  cafuelles  de  U  boutique 
du  Papey  m  Latin  and  French,  with  fome  notes  taken 
from  decrees,  councils,  and  canons,  in  order  to  afcer- 
tain  the  difcipline  anciently  obferved  in  the  church. 
In  the  epiftle  dedicatory,  heaffumes  the  tone  of  a  de- 
clared enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  apologizes 
for  having  prefented  this  book  "  to  a  fociety  fo  holy 
as  yours  (the  Froteftants),  in  which  are  heard  only 
hymns,  pfalms,  and  praifes,  to  the  Lord  eur  God : 
but  It  IS  proper  to  Ihow  to  the  villain  hia  villany,  and 
the  fool  his  folly,  left  one  fhould  be  thought  to  re- 
femble  them."  We  fee  by  this  fpeclmen,  that  P-net 
had  no  more  politenefs  in  his  ftyle  than  in  his  manners. 
His  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  printed  at 
Lyons,  in  2  vol,  folio,  1566,  and  at  Paris,  j6o8,  was 
formerly  much  read.  Though  there  are  a  good  ma- 
ny errors  in  it,  it  is  yet  very  ufeful  at  prefent,  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  ,who  underftand  Pliny's  Latin,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  tranflator's  refearches,  and  a  great  num- 
ber  of  marginal  notes.  Pinet  alfo  publifhed  Plans  of 
the  principal  fort reflfes  in  the  world  at  Lyons,  r  564,  in 
folio. 

Crofter's  PING-LEANG  Fou,  a  City  of  China  in  the  Pro- 
Generai  De.  vIbcc  of  Cheu-fi.  It  is  oRc  ef  the  moft  confiderable 
a'CTl  i  ^'^ft""  P^'-^  of  the  province,  and  is  fi- 

11.93'      "tiiated  on  the  nver  Kin-ho.    The  air  here  is  mild  ; 

and  the  agreeable  views  which  the  furrounding  moun- 
tains piefent,  added  to  the  ftreams  which  water  the 
country,  render  it  a  very  delightful  refidence.  It  haa 
under  its  jurifdidion  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs 
and  feven  of  the  third.  In  this  diftria  is  a  valley  fo 
deep  and  narrow,  that  it  is  alrooft  impervious  to  the 
light :  a  large  highway,  p»vcd  with  fquare  ftonea,  runs 
through  it. 

PINGUICULA,  BoTTERwoRT ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fpecies  i  of  which  the  m«ft  rc« 
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markable  Is  the  vulgaris,  or  common  butterwort,  grow-  Pin 
ing  commonly  on  bogs  or  low  moift  grounds  iij  Eng.  P 
land  and  Scotland.  Its  leaves  arc  covered  with  foti, 
upright  pellucid  prickles,  fecreting  a  glutinous  liquor! 
I'he  flowers  are  pale  red,  purple,  or  deep  violet  co- 
lour, and  hairy  within.  It  the  frcfli  gathered  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  put  into  the  {trainer  through  which 
warm  milk  from  the  cow  is  poured,  and  the  milk  fet 
by  for  a  day  or  two  to  become  acefcent,  it  acquires  a 
confiftency  and  tenacity,  and  neither  whey  nor  cream 
feparate  Irom  it.  In  this  ftate  it  is  an  extremely  grate- 
ful  food,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Sweden.  There  is  no  further  occafion  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  leaves  ;  for  half  a  fpoonful  of  this  pre- 
pared milk,  mixed  with  frefh  warm  milk,  will  convert 
It  to  its  own  nature,  and  this  again  will  change  ano- 
Uier  quantity  of  frelh  milk,  and  fo  on  without  end. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  kills  lice  ;  and  the  common 
people  ufe  it  to  cure  the  cracks  or  chops  in  cows  ud- 
ders. The  plant  is  generally  fuppofed  injurious  to 
Iheep,  by  occafioning  in  them  that  difeafe  called  tht 
rot.  But  from  experiments  made  on  purpofe,  and  con- 
duded  with  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  neither  Iheep, 
cows,  goats,  horfcs,  or  fwme,  will  feed  upon  this 
plant. 

Wherever  this  plant,  called  alfo  Yorkjlire  fanicle,  is 
found,  itisacertain  indication  of  a  boggy  foil.  From  the 
idea  that  the  country  people  have  of  its  noxious  opera- 
tion  on  Iheep,  this  plant  has  been  called  the  white  rot; 
lince  as  they  imagine  it  gives  them  the  rot  whenever 
they  eat  u,  which  they  will  not  do  but  from  great  ne- 
ctffity. 

The  Laplanders,  like  the  Swedes  with  tht  milk 
of  cows,  receive  that  of  the  rein- deer  upon  the 
frefh  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  they  immediately 
ftrain  off  and  fet  afide  till  it  becomes  fomcwhat  a-e- 
fcent  ;  and  the  whole  acquires  in  a  day  or  two  the 
confiftcnce  of  cream  without  feparating  the  ferum,  and 
thus  becomes  an  agreeable  food.  When  thus  prepa- 
red, a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame  has  the  property*  of 
rennet  in  producing  the  like  change  on  frcfli  milk. 

PINGUIN,  or  Penguin,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  palmipedes  ;  diftinguiflied  by  Mi- 
Latham  by  the  following  charaders.  The  1  ill  is  ftrong,. 
ftrait,  more  or  lefs  blending  towards  the  point,  and  fur- 
rowed on  the  fides ;  the  noftrik  arc  linear,  and  placed 
in  the  furrows;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  ttrong 
fpines,  pointing  backwards ;  the  wings  are  fmall,  very 
like  fins,  and  covered  with  no  longer  feathers  than  the 
rcit  of  the  body,  and  arc  ufelefs  in  flight  j  the  body  is 
clothed  with  thick  fliort  feathers,  having  broad  fhafts, 
and  placed  as  compadly  as  the  fl  ales  of  fifhes ;  the 
lega  are  fhort,  thick,  and  placed  very  near  the  vent ; 
the  toes  are  four,  and  are  all  placed  forwards,  the  in- 
tenor  are  loofe,  and  the  reft  are  webbed ;  the  tail  i» 
very  ftifF,  confifting  of  broad  fhafts  fcarcely  webbed. 

It  is  agreed  that  Pinguin»,are  inhabitants  of  fouthem 
latitudes  only  ;  being,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  found 
only  on  the  coafts  of  South  America  from  Port  Defire 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and  Frezier  fays  they  are 
found  on  the  weftern  Ihore  as  high  as  Conception.  In 
Africa  they  feem  to  be  unknown,  except  on  a  fmail 
ifle  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  found  in  vaft  numbers  on  laad 
during  the  breeding  feafon  ;  for  they  feldom  come  on 
Ihore  but  at  that  time;  they  form  burrows  under 
7  grauod 
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ground  like  rabbits ;  and  the  ifle8  they  frequent  are 
ptifeftly  undermined  by  them. 

Their  attitude  on  had  is  quite  ered,  and  on  that 
accoant  they  have  been  compared  by  fome  to  pygmies, 
hy  others  to  children  with  white  bibs.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  may  be  driven  like  a  flock  of  flieep.  in 
water  they  are  remarltably  aftive,  and  fwim  with  vaft 
ftrength,  affiled  hy  their  wings,  which  fervc  inftead 
of  fins.  Their  food  in  general  is  fifh  ;  Kpt  but  thut 
they  will  eat  grafs  like  gcefe. 

Mr  Latham  remarks, that  this  genua  appears  to  hold 
the  fame  place  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  earth 
that  the  awks  do  in  the  northern  ;  and  that,  however 
authors  may  differ  ia  opinion  on  this  head,  they  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  one  another.  The  pinguin 
18  never  feen  but  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
fouth  of  the  equator,  while  the  awk  only  appeal  s  on 
the  parallel  latitudes  north  of  the  equator  ;  for  neither 
of  thefe  genera  have  yet  been  obferved  within  the  tro- 
pics. Forfter,  in  his  voyage  (vol.  i.  page  92.),  fays,  he 
faw  one  for  the  firlt  time  in  lat.  48.  fouth,  nor  are  they 
ever  met  with  nearer  than  40  degrees  fouth.  Id.  Introd. 
DijC.  on  Pinguins,  Comment.  Got.  vol.  3d. 

The  wings  of  the  pinguin  are  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe 
than  mere  fins,  while  the  awk  has  real  wings  and  gills, 
though  they  be  but  fmall.  The  former  has  four  toes  on 
each  foot,  the  lafter  only  three.  While  fwimming,  the 
pinguin  finks  wholly  above  the  brea(t,the  head  and  neck 
only  appearing  out  of  the  w.ater  ;  while  the  awk,  like 
inoft  other  birds,  fwims  on  the  furface.  There  are  feveral 
other  peculiarities  which  ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  two 
genera,  but  what  we  have  mentioned  are  doubtlefs  fuf- 
ficient. 

"  The  bodies  of  the  pinguin  tribe  (fays  our  author) 
are  coramonly  fo  well  and  clofely  covered  with  feathers 
that  no  wet  can  -penetrate  ;  and  as  they  are  in  general 
excelTively  fat,  thefe  circumftances  united  fecure  them 
from  cold.  They  have  often  been  found  above  700 
kigues  from  land  ;  and  frequently  on  the  mountains 
of  ice,  on  which  they  feem  to  afcend  without  difficul- 
ty, as  the  foles  of  their  feet  are  very  rough  and  fuited 
to  the  purpofc  "  Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  dif 
ferent  fpecies  of  this  genus,  bcfides  two  varieties  of  the 
black-footed  pinguin  or  diomedea. 

i.The  fir  ft,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  fpecies,  our  au« 
thor  calls  the  crefted  pinguin.  The  biids  ot  this  fpecies 
are  23  inches  long ;  the  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and 
©f  a  red  colour,  with  a  dark  furrow  running  along  on 
each  fide  to  the  tip  ;  the  upper  mandible  is  curved  at 
the  end,  the  under  is  obtufe  ;  the  irides  are  of  a  dull 
red  ;  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  fides  are  black.  Over 
each  eye  there  is  a  ftiipe  of  pale  yellow  feathers,  which 
lengthens  into  a  creft  behind,  nearly  four  inches  long  ; 
the  feathers  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  above  this  ftripe, 
are  longer  than  the  reft,  and  ftand  upward,  while  thofe 
of  the  creft:  are  decumbent,  but  can  be  erefted  on 
each  fide  at  pleafure ;  the  wings,  or  rather  fins,  are 
black  on  the  outfide,  edged  with  white ;  on  the  infide 
they  arc  white  ;  the  breaft  and  all  the  under  parts  are 
alfo  white  ;  the  legs  are  orange,  and  the  claws  are 
dulky.  The  female  has  a  ftrcak  of  pale  yellow  over 
the  eye,  but  it  is  not  prolonged  into  a  ereft  behind  as 
in  the  male. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Falkland's  Iflands,  and  was  like- 
wife  met  with  in  Kcrguelen's  Land,  or  Xfle  of  Dcfo* 


lation,  as  well  as  at  Van  Diemen'9  Land,  and  New  Pi"g"'"'  ^ 
Holland,  particularly  in  Adventure  Bay.  They  are ' 
called  hopping  pinguins  and  jumping  jacks ^  from  their 
aftion  of  leaping  qnite  out  of  the  water,  on  meeting 
with  the  leaft  obftacle,  for  three  or  four  feet  at  Icaft  ; 
and  indeed,  without  any  feeming  caufe  they  often  do 
the  fame,  appearing  chiefly  to  advance  by  that  means. 
This  fpecies  feems  to  have  a  greater  air  of  hvelinefs  in 
itd  countenance  than  others,  yet  is  in  fad  a  very  ftu- 
pid  bird,  fo  much  fo  as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  wiih  a  ftick  when  on  land.  Forfter  fays 
he  found  them  difficult  to  kill,  and  when  provoked, 
he  adds,  they  ran  at  the  failors  in  flocks,  and  pecked 
their  legs,  and  fpoiled  their  clothes.  When  anger- 
ed too  they  ereft  their  crells  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
Thefe  birds  make  their  nefts  among  thofe  of  the  peli- 
can tribe,  Hving  in  tolerable  harmony  with  them  ;  and 
lay  feldom  more  than  one  egg,  which  is  white,  and 
larger  than  that  of  a  duck.  They  are  moftly  feen 
by  themfelves,  feldom  mixing  with  other  pinguins, 
and  often  met  with  in  great  numbers  on  the  outer 
fhores,  where  they  have  been  bred.  They  are  frequent- 
ly fo  regardlefs  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand.  The  females  of  this  fpecies  lay  their  eggs 
in  burrows,  which  they  eafily  form  of  themfelves  with 
their  bills,  throwing  out  the  dirt  with  their  feet.  In 
thefe  holes  the  eggs  are  dcpofited  on  the  bare  earth. 
TJ9e  general  time  of  fitting  is  in  Odober ;  but  fome 
of  the  fpecies,  efpecially  in  the  colder  pans,  do  not  fit 
till  December^,  or  even  January.  How  long  they  fit 
is  not  known.  ^ 

2.  The  fccond  fpecies  mcntloFied  by  Latham  Is  the  cccXCVl 
patagonian.  it  is  diflinguifhed  by  this  name  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  found  on  that  coaft,  but  alfo  becaufe  it 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  common  pinguins  as  much  as  the 
natives  are  faid  to  do  the  common  race  of  men.  It 
was  firft  difcovered  by  Captain  Macbride,who  brought 
one  of  them  from  Falkland  Iflands  of?  the  Straits^of 
Magellan.  The  length  of  the  fluffed  fkin  of  this  par- 
ticular bird  meafured  four  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  body  feemed  to  exceed  that  of  a  fwan.  The 
bill  was  four  iaches  and  a  half  long,  flender,  ftraight, 
bending  on  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  with  no 
noftrils.  The  tongue  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and 
fingularly  armed  with  ftrong  fliarp  fpikes  pointing 
backwards.  The  plumage  is  mofl  remarkable,  the 
feathers  lying  over  one  another  with  the  compaftncfs 
of  the  fcales  of  a  fiflt  ;  their  texture  equally  extraordi- 
nary ;  the  fhafts  broad  and  very  thin  ;  the  vanes  un- 
wtbbed  ;  the  head,  throat,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
are  of  a  deep  brown  colour ;  from  each  fide  of  the  head 
to  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are  two  lines 
of  bright  yellow,  broad  above,  narrow  beneath,  and 
uniting  half  way  down  ;  from  thence  the  fame  colour 
wiJens  towards  the  breaft,  fading  away  till  it  Is  loft 
in  pure  white,  of  which  colour  Is  the  whole  under  fide 
of  the  body,  a  dulliy  line  dividing  it  from  the  colour 
of  the  upper  part.  The  whole  back  is  of  a  very  deep 
afli-colour,  almoft  duflcy  ;  but  the  end  of  each  feather  is 
marked  with  a  blue  fpot,  thofe  about  the  jun^lion  of  the 
wings  larger  and  paler  than  the  others.  The  wings  arc 
in  this  fpecies,  as  in  all  the  others,  extremely  fliort  inrefpe<3^ 
to  the  fize  of  the  bird ;  hang  down,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  fins,  whofe  office  they  perform  ;  their  length  is 
only  14  inches  i  oa  the  outfi^e  they  arc  duflcy,and  co- 
vered. 
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vere'd  witli  fcale-like  feathers.or  at  beftywlth  fu  'hwKofe 
'  ^  "  fhafts  are  fo  hro;id  and  flat  as  fcarce  to  he  diiiingnlfhed 
from  fcalcs ;  thofe  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings  confifling 
entirely  of  fhaft ;  the  larger,  or  quill  feathers,  have 
fome  very  fhort  webe.  The  tail  confifta  of  30  brown 
feathers,  or  rather  thin  fllafte,  rtfemblinc^  fplit 
whale-bone  ;  fl^t  on  the  upper  fide,  concave  on  the 
under,  and  the  webs  fhott,  unconnefted,  and  briftly. 
From  the  knees  to  the  end  of  the  claws  fix  inches, 
covered  with  ftrong  pentangular  black  fcales  ;  the  fore 
toe  fcarce  an  inch  long,  an^^  the  others  fo  remarkably 
ftort,  as  to  evince  the  necefiity  of  that  ftrength  of  the 
tail,  which  feems  intended  as  a  fupport  to  the  bird  in 
its  ereft  attitude  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
woodpecker  is  when  it  clings  to  the  fides  of  trees  ; 
between  the  toeg  ig  a  ftrong  femilunar  nrjembrane,  con- 
tinued up  even  part  of  the  claws  ;  the  middle  claw  is 
near  an  inch  long,  snd  the  inner  edge  very  (harp  and 
thin  ;  the  interior  toe  is  fmall,  and  placed  very  high. 
The  flcin  is  extremely  tough  and  thick  ;  which,  with 
the  clofenefs  of  the  feathers,  guards  it  effeAually  in 
the  element  wherein  it  is  fo  converf-nt. 

This  fpecies,  which  was,  as  we  have  feen,  firft  met 
with  in  Falkland  Iflancs,  has  fince  been  feen  in  Kergue- 
lec's  Land,  New  Georgia,  and  New  Guinea.  M.  Bou 
gainvillc  caught  one,  which  foon  became  fo  tame  as  to 
follow  and  know  tfie  perfon  who  had  care  of  it:  it  fed  on 
flefli,  fifli,  and  bread  ;  but  after  a  time  grew  lean,  pined 
away, and  died.  The  chief  food,when  at  large,  is  thoui^ht 
to  be  filh  ;  the  remains  of  which,  as  well  as  crabs,  (hdl- 
fifh,  and  mo!ufcas,  were  foimd  in  the  ftomach.  This 
fpecies  is  the  fatted  of  the  tribe  ;  and  therefore  mol 
fo  in  January  when  they  moult.  They  are  ftippofed 
to  lay  and  fit  in  Oftober.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
tnoft  deferted  places  Their  flefh  is  black,  though  not 
very  unpalatable.  This  has  been  confidered  as  a  foli 
tary  fpecies,  but  has  now  and  then  been  met  with  in 
confiderable  flocks.  They  are  found  in  the  fame  places 
as  the  papuan  pinguins,  and  not  unfrequeotly  mixed 
with  them  ;  but  in  general  fliow  a  difpofition  of  aifo- 
ciating  with  their  own  /pecies. 

(  3.  The  third  fpecies  is  denominated  papuan.  It  is 
about  2t  feet  long,  being  a  little  bigger  thun  that 
which  is  called  the  Cape  P'tngu'm.  This  fpecies  inha- 
bits the  Ifle  pf  Papos,  or  New  Guinea  ;  and  has  been 
met  with  at  Falkland  Ifles  and  Kerguelen's  Land  ;  it 
is  often  found  among  the  p^itagenian  pinguins. 
^  4.  The  antariJilic  pinguin  is  about  25  inches  long, 

and  weighs  about  114  pounds-  The  bill  is  upwards 
of  2|  ini-bes  long;  the  upper  p'Tts  of  the  body  are 
black,  the  under  are  gloffy  white ;  beneath  the  chin 
there  is  a  narrow  ft;reak  of  a  blacki{h  colour,  pafling 
backward  towards  the  hind  head,  a  little  bent  bout 
the  region  of  the  ears ;  the  wings  are  much  the  fame 
as  in  the  other  fpecies  ;  the  tail  is  cuneiform;  the  fea- 
thers, or  rather  Lriftles,  of  which  it  is  compnfed  are 
black  and  in  num.ber  32  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  flcfh  colour, 
and  the  foles  of  the  feet  are  black. 

*»  This  fpecies  (fays  Latham)  inhabits  the  fouth  fea, 
from  48  degrees  to  the  antarctic  circle  ;  and  is  fre- 
fjuently  found  on  the  ice  mountains  and  iflance,  on 
which  it  afcends  j  it  is  a  pretty  numerous  fpecies.  Our 
iatt  voyagers  found  them  in  plenty  in  the  Ifle  of  De- 
folation.  And  it  was  o'  ferved,  that  in  an  ifland  they 
tonched  at,  not  greatly  diftant,  the  rocks  were  almoit 
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covered  with  pinguins  and  fliiags ;  the  firft  mofl  prO»  P 
bably  of  this  fort." 

5.  For  the  black-footed  pinguin,  or  diomedea  demer- 
fa,  fee  Diomedea. 

6.  The  magellanic  fpecies  13  ?.bout  the  fize  of  the 
antarftic  pinguin.  They  are  al)out  2  feet  and  fome- 
times  24  feet  long,  and  weigh  li  pounds.  -The  bill  is 
black,  having  a  tranfverfe  band  acrofs  near  its  tip  ;  the 
head  end  neck  are  bkck,  except  a  few  markings  here 
and  there ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are 
of  the  fame  colour  ;  the  under  parts  of  both  r.rc  white 
from  the  breaft,  except  a  narrow  band  of  black  paflinq^ 
at  a  little  diftance  within  the  white  on  the  brealf,  and 
downwan's  on  each  lide,  beneath  the  wings  quite  to 
the  thighp  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  rtddifli  colour,  irregular- 
ly fpotted  on  the  thighs;  and  the  claws  are  black. 
This  fpecies,  which  is  very  numerous,  inhabits  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Staten  Land, Terra  del  Fuego,  an  i 
Falkland  iflands.  Far  from  being  timid,  thefe  birds 
will  often  attack  a  man  and  peck  his  legs.  As  food 
they  are  not  at  all  unpalatable.  They  often  mix  with 
fea-wolves  among  the  rufhes,  burrowing  in  holes  like 
a  fox.  They  fwim  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs.  They 
lay  their  eggs  In  colledive  bodies,  reforiing  in  incre- 
dible numbers  to  certain  fpots,  which  their  long  refi- 
dence  has  freed  from  grafs,  and  to  which  were  given 
the  name  of  towns. — Penrofe  obferves,  th?.t  they  com- 
pofed  their  nefts  ©f  mud,  a  foot  in  height,  and  plactd  ai 
near  one  another  as  may  I.e.  It  is  poflTible  that  they 
may  have  different  ways  of  nefting,  according  to  the 
places  they  inhabit ;  or  perhaps  the  manners  of  thi» 
may  b«  blended  with  thofe  of  another.  *•  Here,  (fayt 
he,  I.  e.  in  the  places  they  frequent),  during  the  breed- 
ing fcafon,  we  were  prefcnted  with  a  fight  which  con- 
veyed a  moft  dreary,  and  I  may  fay  awful,  idea  of  the 
defcrtion  of  thefe  iflands  by  the  human  fpecies : — a 
general  ftillnefa  prevailed  in  thefe  towns  ;  and  whene- 
ver we  teok  our  walks  among  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide ourfelves  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded  indeed 
with  fide- long  glances,  but  we  carried  no  terror  with  us. 

"  The  e/gs  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  a  goofe, 
and  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  them  once,  and 
fometiraes  twice  in  a  fcafon,  they  were  as  often  repla- 
ced by  the  l}ird8 ;  but  prudence  would  not  permit  U8 
to  plunder  too  far,  lett  a  future  fupply  in  the  next 
year's  brood  might  be  prevented."  They  lay  fome 
time  in  November,  driving  away  the  albatrofles,  which 
have  hatched  their  young  in  turn  before  them.  The 
eggs  were  thought  palatable  food,  and  were  prefer ved 
good  for  three  or  four  months. 

7.  The  collared  pisguin  13  a  veryiittle  lefs  than  the 
papuan,  being  J  8  inches  long.  The  bill,VYhich  is  black, 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  patagonian  pingu-n  ;  the  irides 
are  bl-^ck  ;  the  eye  is  furrounded  with  a  bare  flcin  of  a 
blood  colour,  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  three  times  as  large 
as  the  eye  itfelf ;  the  head,  thro  t,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  fides,  back,  winga,  and  tail,  are  all  black  ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  thighs,  are 
w'  ite,' extending  round  the  neck,  where  the  white  be- 
gins, like  a  collar,  except  that  it  does  not  quite  meet 
at  the  back  part ;  the  legs  are  black. 

This  fpecies  inhabit?  New  Guinea.  It  was  alfo 
feen  by  Dr  Fo/fer  neat  Kerguelen's  Land  ;  and  again 
on  two  ifles  a?ljoining  to  the  ifland  of  South  Geor- 
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8.  For  the  red-footed  pinguin,  or  pliaeton  demerfus, 
fee  Phaeton.  ,   ,  . 

o.  The  fmalh  or,  as  Lntham  calls  it,  the  htt/e  ptngum, 
h  about  the  fize  of  a  teal,  bfen^  15  Inches  long.  The 
Kill,  which  is  of  a  duflcy  colour,  is  about  l^-  long,  and 
fhaped  like  that  of  the  phaeton  demerfus  ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  !)ird  from  the  head  to  the  tail  appear  to 
be  of  a  cinereous  blue  colour,  of  which  colour  ate  the 
ends  of  the  feathers  ;  the  bafe  of  them,  however,  is 
brown  black,  and  the  fhafts  of  each  of  the  fame  co- 
lour ;  the  under  parts  from  chin  to  vent  are  white  ;  the 
wiugs  are  dufliy  above  and  white  hentath  ;  the  tail, 
which  is  exceedingly  fhort,  confifts  of  16  ftiff  feathers, 
which  «re  fcan  el^  perceptible  ;  the  lees  are  of  a  dull 
red  colour ;  the  webs  are  duflcy,  and  the  claws  are 
black. 

T!:is  fpecies  is  pretty  commonly  found  among  the 
rocks  on  the  fouthern  pnrts  of  New  Zealand,  .'  ut  they 
are  moft  frequent  at  Dufl<y  Bay.  They  make  deep 
burrows  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  in  Ayhich  they  lay 
their  eggs  :  thefe  holes  are  fo  thick  in  r.me  parts, 
tliat  a  perfon  is  fcarcely  able  to  walk  three  or  four  fteps 
without  falling  into  one  of  them  up  to  the  knees.  The 
jnha!  itants  of  Queen  Charlotte's  bound  kill  them  with 
flick  ,  and,  after  flcinning  them,  elleem  the  flefh  as 
good  food.  They  are  known  at  New  Zealand  by  the 
name  ofW-^.— "  Thefc  birds  (fays  Latham),  1  have 
found  to  vary  both  in  fize  and  colour ;  fomeare  miich 
fm  ller  than  others,  quite  :  lack  ahove,  and  meafure 
only  13  inches  in  length  ;  others  are  rather  larger,  and 
of  a  plain  lead-celour  on  the  upper  patt>,and  the  wings 
black,  tljouifh  all  are  whi^,  or  neatly  fo,  beneath. 
The  legs  in  thefe  two  laft  are  marked  with  black  at 
the  endb  of  the  tees  ;  and  the  claws  are  black." 

PINION,  in  mechanics,  an  arhor,  or  fpindle,  in 
the  body  whereof  are  feveial  notches,  which  catch  the 
teeth  of  a  wheel  that  ferves  to  turn  it  round,  or  it  is  a 
lefFcr  w^eel  thrt  plays  in  the  tseth  of  a  larger. 

PINK,  a  name  given  to  a  fhip  with  a  very  narrow 
ftern  ;  whence  all  vefTels,  however  fmall,  whofe  fterns 
are  falhioned  in  this  manner,  are  called  pinkjicvned. 
Pink,  in  botany.    See  Dianthus. 
PINNA,  in  zoolopy;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or- 
'^•der  of  vermes  teftacea.    SeeMviiLus,  n'^  6.  The 
animal  is  a  Hug.     The  (heil  is  bivalve,  fragile,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  beard  ;  gnpes  at  one  end  ;  the  vrilvts 
binge  without  a  tooth.     They  inhabit  the  coalb  of 
Pro*vence,  Italy,  and  the  Indian  ocean.    The  hrgeft 
and  moH  remarkable  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediteira- 
ncan.    It  is  llind,  as  are  all  of  the  genus;  but  fur- 
»  niftied  with  very  fttong  calcareous  valves.  The  fcuttle- 
fifh  [ftpia),  an  inhabit.^nt  of  the  fame  fea,  is  a  dead- 
ly  foe  to  this  animal  :  as  foon  as  the  piuna  opens  its 
ft^ell,  he  rulhes  upon  her  like  a  li  .n  ;  and  would  always 
devour  her,  but  for  another  animal  whom  fhe  protefts 
within  her  (hell,  and  from  whom  in  return  fhe  re- 
ceives very  important  ftrvices.    It  is  an  animal  of  the 
cnb  kind  (fee  Cancer,  n^  15.),  naked  like  the  her- 
ruit,  an'l  v  ry  quick  fighted.    This  cancer  or  crab  the 
pinn?.  receives  into  her  ccivering  ;  and  when  fhe  opens 
•  htr  valves  in  queft  of  food,  lets  him  out  to  look  for 
prey.    During  this  the  fcuttle  fi(h  approaches;  the 
crab  returns  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  and  anxiety  to  his 
hoftefs,  who  beint,'  thus  warned  of  the  danger  fhuts 
her  doors,  and  keeps  cut  the  enemy  .  That  very  faga- 


cious  obferver  Dr  Haffelquift,  in  his  voyage  towards 
Paleftine,  beheld  this  curious  phenomenon,  which  tho*  ^ 
well  known  to  the  ancients  had  efcaped  the  moderns. 
Ariftotle  (////?.  lib.  5.  c.  15.)  relates,  that  the  pinna 
kept  a  guard  to  watch  for  her:  That  there  grew  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pinna  a  fmall  animal,  having  claws,  and 
ferving  as  a  caterer,  which  was  like  a  crab,  and  was 
called  the  pinnophy /ax.  Pliny  (lib.  9.  51.)  faysi,  the 
fmalleft.  of  all  the  kinds  is  called  the  pinnoteres,  and 
therefoie  liable  to  injury  ;  this  has  the  prudence  to 
hide  itfelf  in  the  fhells  of  oyfters.  Again,  lib.  9.  66. 
he  fays,  the  pinna  is  of  the  genus  of  fhell  fifh  ;  it  is 
produced  in  muddy  waters,  always  ercdt,  nor  ever 
withoiit  a  companion,  which  fome  call  the  pinnoteres^, 
others  the  pimophyiax.  This  fometimes  is  a  fmall  fquill, 
fometlmes  a  crab,  tbnt  follows  the  pinna  for  the  fake 
of  food.  The  pinna,  upon  opening  its  fhell,  expofes 
itfelf  as  a  prey  to  the  fmalleft  kind  of  filhcs ;  for  they 
immeii.:tely  jiHault  her,  and,  growing  liolder  rpoa 
finding  no  refinance,  ventuie  in.  The  guard  wat -htng 
Its  time  givfb  notice  Isy  a  bite  ;  upon  whi.h  the  ;)inna, . 
clofmg  Its  {hell,  fhuts  in,  kills,  and  gives  part  of  what- 
ever happens  to  be  there  to  its  companion. 

Thepi'  na  and  the  cm!)  together  dwell, 
For  mutual  fuccour,  in  one  common  fliell. 
They  both  to  gain  a  livelihood  combine  ; 
That  takes  the  prey,  when  this  has  given  the  fign. 
From  hence  this  crab,  ab-ove  his  fellows  fam'd. 
By  ancient  Greeks  was pinnrjerei  nam'd. — Oppian. 

The  pinnce  ra:rins  differ  lefs  from  mufcles  in  the 
fize  of  their  ihells  than  in  the  finenefs  and  numSer  of 
certain  brown  threads  which  attach  them  to  the  rocks^ 
hold  them  in  a  fixed  fituation,  fecure  them  from  the 
roUing  of  the  waves,  efpecially  in  tempefts,  and  aflift 
them  in  laying  hold  of  fl.me.  See  Mytilus,  p.  611. 
note  (b).  Thefe  threads,  fays  Rondclet,  are  as  fine,, 
compired  with  thofe  of  mufcles,  as  the  fineft  flax  is 
compared  with  tow.  M.  de  Reaumur  fays,  that  thefe 
threads  are  nearly  as  fine  and  beauti'ul  as  lilk  from  the 
filk  worm,  and  hence  he  calls  them  the  Jili-ivorms  of 
the  fea.  Stuffs,  and  feveral  kinds  of  ber.utiful  manu- 
faif^ure,  are  made  of  thefe  threads  at  Palermo  ;  in 
many  places  they  are  the  chief  objtd  of  fiihing,  and 
become  a  filk  proper  for  many  purpofes.  It  requires 
a  confideralile  number  of  the  pinns  marinse  for 
one  pair  of  ftockings.  Nothing  can  equal  the  deli- 
cacy of  this  fingular  thread.  It  is  fo  fine,  that  a  pair 
of  ftockings  made  of  it  can  be  eafily  contained  in  a 
fuuff-box  of  an  ordinary  fize.  In  1 7 54,  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  ftockings  ;of  thefe  materials  was  prefcnted  to 
Pope  Benediil  XIV.  which,  notwithllanding  their  ex- 
treme  fi^en£f^•,  fecured  the  leg  both  from  cold  and  haat. 
A  robe  of  the  fame  fingular  matetiak  was  the  gift  of 
the  Rom?.n  emperor  to  the  Satraps  of  Armenia.  See 
Procopius  de  Edif.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  A  great  many  manu- 
fadurers  are  employed  in  manufadturing  thefe  thread* 
into  various  Itutfs  at  Palermo  and  other  places. 

The  n  eti  who  are  employed  in  fifhing  up  the  pinna 
marina,  inform  us,  that  it  is  neceifary  to  break  the 
t'.ift  ot  tVireads.  They  are  fifhed  up  at  Toulon,  fro.Ti 
the  depth  of  15,  20,  and  fometimes  more  than  30, 
feet,  with  an  inltrument  called  a  cramp.  This  is  a. 
kind  of  fork  of  iron,  of  which  the  prong.s  are  perpeii- 
dicular  with  refped  to  the  handle.    Each  of  them  ia 
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about  eight  feet  in  }en?th,and  there  is  a  fpace  between 
them  of  about  fix  inches  ;  the  length  of  the  handle  is 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  water ;  the  pinna: 
are  feized,  feparated  from  the  rock,  and  raifed  to  the 
furface  by  means  of  this  inftrument.  The  tuft  of  filk 
iffues  dirc'+ly  from  the  body  of  the  animal ;  it  comes 
from  the  fhell  at  the  place  where  it  opens,  about  four 
or  five  inches  from  the  fummit  or  point  in  the  large 
pinnse. 

M  de  Reaumur,  Mem.  de  P  Acad,  des  Sciences,  171 1, 
page  216,  and  1717,  pa.E^e  177,  confiders  the  pinna 
as  the  moft  proper  of  all  fhell-fifh  to  elucidate  the  for- 
mation of  pearls.  It  produces  many  of  them  of  dif. 
ferent  colours,  as  ^tey  or  lead-coloured,  red,  and  fome 
of  a  Mav  kifh  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pear. 

M.  d'Argrenville  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  the  pin- 
nx  :  ly?,  The  large  kind,  which  are  red  within,  •and 
which  have  reddi/h  mother-of  pearl,  fimilar  to  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  fliell  itfelf.  There  are  of  thofe  Ihells 
which  weigh  near  15  pounds, 
the  Venetians. 

2d,  The  fmaller  kind.  Some  of  thcfe  are  flender, 
papyraceous,  of  the  colour  of  horn,  a  little  (haded 
with  pale  red. 

3^/,  The  kind  called  perna.  Thefe  are  adorned  with 
points  in  the  channels  of  their  fliell  ;  but  what  is  very 
lingular,  the  edges  of  the  faell  are  thicker  at  the  open- 
ings than  at  the  joining  of  the  valves. 

The  animal  which  lodges  in  the  pinna  marina  rare- 
ly {hows  itfelf,  becaufe  the  valves  are  feldom  opened, 
its  head  is  below,  its  largeft  extremity  oppofite  ;  it  is 
kept  in  the  flicU  by  four  vigorous  mufcles,  placed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  valves  ;  the  fliell  has  no  hinges, 
but  a  flat  and  blackifli  ligament,  which  is  equal  in 
length  to  one-half  of  the  fliell.  See  Pinnoterus  and 
Pearl. 

PINNACE,  a  fmall  vefl'el  navigated  with  oars  and 
fails,  and  having  generally  two  mafts,  which  are  rig- 
ged like  thofe  of  a  fchooner. 

Pinnace  is  a!fo  a  boat  ufually  rowed  with  eight  oars. 
See  the  article  Boat. 

PINNACLE,  in  architefturc,  the  top  or  roof  of 
an  houfe,  terminating  in  a  point.  This  kind  of  roof 
among  the  ancients  was  appropriated  to  temples; 
their  ordinary  roofs  were  all  flat,  or  made  in  the  flat- 
form  way. 

PINNATED  LEAVES,  in  botany.  See  Botanv, 
p.  445.  232. 

PiNNATIFID,  do.  p.  442.  nO  103. 

PJNN.0 PERUS,  or  Pinnophylax,  is  a  kind  of 
crab-fifli,  furnifhcd  with  very  pood  eyes.  It  is  faid  to 
be  the  companion  of  the  pinna  marina.  They  live 
and  lodge  together  in  the  fame  fliell,  which  belongs  to 
the  latter.  When  it  has  occafion  to  eat,  it  opens  its 
valves,  and  fends  out  its  faithful  purveyor  to  procure 
iood.  If  during  their  labour  the  pinnoterus  perceives 
the  polypus,  it  immediately  returns  to  warn  its  blind 
friend  of  the  danger,  when,  by  fliutting  its  valves,  it 
efcapes  the -rage  of  its  enemy;  but  when  .the  pinno- 
terus loads  itfelf  with  booty  without  moleftation,  it 
makes  a  gentle  noife  at  the  opening  of  the  fliell,  and 
when  edmitted  the  two  friends  feaft  on  the  fruits  of  it-s 
ijiduftvy.   See  Pinna,  &c. 

PINT  (pintaj,  a  veflel,  or  meafure,  nfcd  in  efti- 
eiatiVig  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  even  fometimes  of 
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dry  thingB.—Budaeus  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek 
;  others  from  the  German  pint,  a  little  meafure 
of  wine  ;  Ni-od  from  the  Greek       v,  «  to  drink." 

The  Englijh  pint  is  twofold  ;  the  one  for  wine  mea- 
fure, the,  other  for  beer  and  ale-meafure.  See  Mea- 
sure. 

PINTADA,  a  fpecies  of  Procellaria. 
PINTLES,  certain  pints  or  hooks  faftencd  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  rudder,  with  their  points  down- 
wards, in  order  to  enter  into,  and  rcit  upon,  the  ^00- 
gingi,  fixed  in  the  ttern-poft,  to  hang  the  rudder.  See 
Helm. 

PINFOR  (Peter),  horn  at  Valentia  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  1420,  was,  phyfician  to  Alexander  VI.  whom 
he  followed  to  Rome,  where  he  praftifed  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  has  left  behind  liim  two  performances  of 
confiderable  merit,  l.  /Aggregator  Sententiarum  Dodorum 
de  Curatione  in  PeJIilentia,  printed  at  Rome  1499,  in  fo- 

^  -    lio.    2.  De  Morbo  F^edo  y  Occu/to  his  Tempor  'tbus  Af- 

This  is  the  aflura  of  Jlgenfi,  &c.  printed  at  Rome,  1500,  in  4to,  black  let- 
ter ;  a  book  extremely  fcarce,  unknown  to  Luifini  and 
Aftruc,  and  which  traces  the  venereal  difeafe  to  the 
year  1496.  Pintor  died  at  Rome  in  1503,  aged  83 
years. 

PINTURICCIO  (Bernardino),  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian painter,  born  at  Perufia  in  145-4.  He  was  the 
difciple  of  Peter  Perugino.  under  whom  he  became  fo 
good  an  artift,  that  he  employed  him  on  many  occa- 
fions  as  hij  afliftant.  He  principally  painted  hiftory 
and  grotefque  ;  but  he  alfo  excelled  in  portraits,  among 
which  thofe  of  pope  Pius  II.  and  Innocent  VIII. 
of  Giulia  Farnefe,  Casfar  Borgia,  and  queen  If^bella 
of  Spain,  are  particularly  dittinguiflied.  The  moft 
memorable  performance  of  Pinturiccio  is  the  hift:ory  of 
Pius  II.  painted  in  ten  compartments  in  the  hiftory  of 
Siena  ;  in  which  undertaking,  R-iphael,  then  a  young 
man,  and  bred  under  the  fame  mafter,  iiflifted  him  fo 
far  as  to  fketch  out  cartoons  of  many  parts  of  the  com- 
pofition.  The  ftory  of  his  deatli  is  worth  relating, 
efpecially  as  it  iiluftrates  his  charafter.  The  lafl  work 
he  was  engaged  in  was  a  Nativity  for  the  monaftery 
of  St  Francis  at  Siena  :  the  monks  -iccommodated  him 
with  a  chamber  to  work  in,  which  they  cleared  of  all 
the  furniture,  except  one  old  trunk  or  cheft  that  ap- 
peared too  rotten  to  move  ;  but  Pinturiccio,  naturally 
pofitive  and  pcevifli,  infiftingon  its  being  taken  away, 
the  monks,  willing  to  gratify  him,  compl'ed.  It  was 
no  fooner  ftirred  than  one  of  the  plnnks  burfting,  out 
tumliled  500  pitces  of  gold,  which  had  been  fecreted 
there  tor  many  years.  The  monks  were  overjoyed  at 
finding  this  treafure,  and  the  painter  proportionably 
mortified  at  lofing  his  chance  of  the  difcovsry  by  big 
indifcrcet  obftinacy  :  it  affefted  his  fpirits  fo  much 
that  he  furvived  but  a  few  months,  and  it  was  general- 
ly confi  'ered  as  the  caufe  ©f  his  death. 

PINUS,  the  Pi  ne-tree  ;  a  genuB  of  the  monodel- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoscia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  pine-tree  was  well  known  lo  the  ancients,  and  has 
been  defcribed  and  celebrated  I^oth  by  their  philofo- 
phers  and  poets,  Pliny  enumerates  no  lefs  than  fix 
fpecies  of  trees  of  this  genus ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil  both  in  his  Eclogues,  his  Georgics,  and  his 
JEnaid  ;  by  Horace  in  his  Odes  ;  by  Ovid  in  his  Me- 
tamorphofes  ;  by  Statius  ;  and  by  Catullus,  &c.  Ma- 
crobiue  relates  a  pleafant  anecdote  coocerning  the  cones 
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oF  pine-trees,  which  in  common  language  were  called 
poma  pinea,  "  pine-apples."  There  lived  in  the  Au- 
guftan  age  one  Vatinius,  who  by  fome  means  had  ir- 
ritated the  Roman  people  fo  much  that  they  pelted 
hira  with  ftones.  When  he  entertained  them  with 
gladiators,  to  fave  himfelf  from  fuch  treatment  for  the 
future,  he  procured  an  eflift  from  the  ediles,  that  no 
perfon  fhould  throw  any  thinij  but  apples  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. It  accidentally  happened  that  at  this  time 
CafcelliuB,  eminent  for  his  wit  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
the  law,  was  confulted  on  the  queftion,  whether  a  pine- 
apple (the  cone  of  the  pine)  was  legally  included  in 
the  term  p»mum,  "  an  apple?"  It  is  an  apple  (faid 
he)  if  you  intend  to  fllngr  it  at  Vatinius*.  A  deci- 
finn  by  which  the  edift  in  hia  favour  did  not  much 
mend  his  fituation  :  for  Martial  repref«nta  it  dansrer- 
ou8  to  come  under  this  tree,  becaufe  the  cones  in  his 
time  were  of  fo  great  a  fize  and  weight,  probably  en- 
larged by  cultivation  for  age*. 

Nures  Pinea. 
Poma  fumris  Cyheles  :  procul  hinc  dtfcede,  viator^ 
Ne  cadat  in  miferum  mjlra  ruina  caput  f . 

There  are  generally  reckoned  14  fpecies  of  fhi«  ge- 
nus ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  thefe  following  : 

I.  The  puiefiy  pineajler,  or  wild  pine,  grows  natu- 
rally on  the  mountains  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
It  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  tree  5  the  branches  ex- 
tend to  a  confiderabk  diftance  ;  and  v/hile  the  trees 
are  young,  they  are  fuUy  garnifhed  with  leaves,  cfpe- 
cially  where  they  are  not  fo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  air 
from  thofe  within  ;  but  as  they  advance  in  age,  the 
branches  appear  naked,  and  all  thofe  which  are  fituated 
below  become  unfightly  in  a  few  years;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  are  now  much  Icfs  in  efteem  than  formerly. 

%.  The  pinus  pinea^  or  ftone  pine,  is  a  tall  ever- 
green tree,  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  delights 
in  a  fandy  loam,  though  like  moft  others  it  will 
grow  well  in  nlmoft  any  land.  Refpefting  the  ufes 
of  this  fpecies,  Hanhuiy  ttlls  us  that  *'  the  ker- 
nels are  eatable,  and  by  many  preferred  to  almon  is. 
In  Italy  they  are  ferved  up  at  table  in  their  deferts. 
— They  are  exceeding  wholeforae,  being  good  for 
coughs,  colds,  confumptions,  &c.  on  which  account 
only  this  tree  deferves  to  be  propagated."  Hanbury 
continues  :  It  may  be  very  proper  here  to  take  no- 
tice of  a  very  great  and  dangerous  miftake  Mr  Miller 
has  committed,  by  faying,  under  this  article  of  ftone- 
pine,  that  feeds  kept  in  the  cones  will  he  good  and 
grow  if  they  are  fown  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
cones  have  been  gathered  from  the  trees  ;  whereas  the 
feeds  of  this  fort,  whether  kept  in  the  cones  or  taken 
out,  are  never  good  after  the  firft  year ;  and  though 
fometinnte  a  few  plants  will  come  up  from  the  feeds 
that  are  kept  in  the  cones  for  two  years  before,  yet 
this  is  but  feldom  ;  neither  muft  a  tenth  part  of  a  crop 
be  expected.  This  caution  is  the  more  cecefTary,  as 
feveraJ  gentlemen  who  had  cones,  upon  reading  Mr 
Miller's  book,  and  finding  the  feeds  would  take  no 
damage  when  kept  there,  deferred  the  work  for  a 
feafon  or  two,  when  they  thought  they  fhould  have 
.more  conveniency  either  of  men  or  ground  for  their 
purpofe  ;  and  were  afterwards  wholly  difappointed,  no 
plants  appearing,  the  feeds  being  by  that  tim«  fpoiled 
and  worth  nothing." 
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3.  The  rubrat  commonly  called  the  Scots  fir  or  pine.  Pinui. 
It  is  common  throughout  Scotland,'  whence  its  name  ;  '  v- 
though  it  is  alfo  found  in  moft  of  the  other  countries 

of  Europe.  M.  du  Hamel,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  mentions  his  having  received  fome  feeds  of  it 
from  St  Domingo  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  thence  coa- 
cludcs,  that  it  grows  inuifferently  in  the  temperate, 
frigid,  and  torrid  zones.  The  wood  of  this  tree  Is 
the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  moft  durable  of 
any  of  the  kinds  yet  known.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  much  Ihorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fort,  of  a  greyilh  colour,  growing  two  out  of  one 
(heath  ;  the  cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal,  and  end  in 
narrow  points;  they  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  feeda 
are  fmall. 

4.  The  pinus  picea,  or  yew-leaved  fir,  is  a  tall  ever- 
green and  a  native  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 
This  fpecies  includes  the  filver  fir  and  the  b^ilm  of  Gi- 
lead  fir.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  noble  upright  cree. 
Mr  MarPiiam  fays,  *'  The  talleft  trees  I  have  feen  were 
fpruce  and  filver  firs  in  the  valleys  in  Switzerland,  I 
faw  fcveral  firs  in  the  dockyards  in  Venice  40  yards 
long;  and  one  of  39  yards  was  18  inches  diameter  at  the 
fraall  end.    I  was  told  they  came  from  Switzerland." 

The  branches  arc  not  very  numerous,  and  the  ^^^^"^l^f^^  "^nj 
is  fmooth  and  delicnte.    The  leaves  grow  fingly  on  the  Or",jmf„tal 
branches,  and  their  ends  are  (lightly  indented.    Their  Gardening. 
upper  furfacc  is  of  a  fine  ftrong  green  colour,  and  their 
under  has  an  ornament  of  two  white  lines  running 
lengthwifc  on  each  fiJe  the  midrib  ;  on  account  of 
which  filvery  look  this  fort  is  called  the  Jiher  fir.  The 
cones  are  large,  and  grow  ered^ ;  and,  when  the  warm 
weather  comes  on,  they  foon  ftied  their  feeds ;  which, 
(hould  be  a  caution  to  all  who  wifh  to  raife  this  plant, 
to  gather  the  cones  before  that  harpens. 

The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  has  of  all  the  forts  be<:n  moft 
coveted,  on  account  of  the  great  fragrance  of  its  leaves; 
though  this  is  not  its  only  good  property  :  for  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  tree,  naturally  of  an  upright  growth, 
and  the  branches  are  fo  ornamented  with  their  balmy 
leaves,  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  other  forts  in  beauty. 
The  leaves,  which  are  very  clofely  fet  on  the  branches, 
are  broad  ;  and  thtir  ends  are  indented.  Their  upper 
furface,  when  healthy,  is  of  a  fine  dark-green  colour, 
and  their  under  has  white  lines  on  each  fide  the  raid- 
rib  lengthwife,  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  filver  fir.  Thefe 
leaves  when  bruifed  are  very  finely  fcented  ;  and  the 
buds,  which  fwell  in  the  autumn  for  the  next  year's 
(hoot,  are  very  ornamental  all  winter,  being  turgid, 
and  of  a  fine  brown  colour:  and  from  thefe  alfo  exudes 
a  kind  of  Hne  turpentine,  of  the  fame  kind  of  (though 
heightened)  fragrancy.  The  tree  being  wounded  in 
any  part>  emits  plenty  of  this  turpentine;  and  Hanbu- 
ry fays,  "  it  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  fort  from 
whence  the  balm  of  Gilead  is  taken,  which  occafions 
this  tree  being  fo  called.  But  this  is  a  miftake  ;  for 
the  true  balm  of  Gilead  is  taken  from  a  k'nd  of  tere- 
binthiJS :  though  I  am  informe^!,  that  what  has  been 
colleAed  from  this  tree  has  been  fent  over  to  England 
from  America  (where  it  grows  naturally),  and  often 
fold  in  the  (hops  for  the  true  fort." 

The  filver  fir  is  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any 
foil  or  fituation,  but  always  makes  the  greateft  progrefs 
in  rich  loamy  earth.    The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  muft  be 
planted  in  deep,  rich,  good  earth  j  nor  will  it  live  long 
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in  any  other.  The  foil  may  be  a  black  mould,  or  of  a 
fandy  nature,  if  It  be  deep  enough,  and  if  the  roots 
have  room  enough  to  ftrike  freely. 

5.  The  ptnus  abies,  or  European  fpruce  fir,  a  native 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  includes 
the  Norway  fpruce  and  long-coned  Cornifh  fir.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  a  tree  of  as  much  beauty  while  grow- 
ing as  its  timber  is  valuable  when  propagated  on  that 
account.  Its  growth  is  naturally  like  the  filver,  up- 
right :  and  the  height  it  will  afpire  to  may  be  ^afily 
conceived,  when  we  fay  that  the  white  deal,  fo  much 
coveted  by  the  joiners,  &c.  is  the  wood  of  this  tree ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  fatisfy  the  curious  reader  to  know, 
that  from  this  fir  pitch  is  drawn.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
dark  green  colour  ;  they  fiand  fingly  on  the  branches, 
but  the  younger  fhoots  are  very  clofely  garniflied  with 
them.  They  are  very  narrow  ;  their  ends  are  pointed  ; 
and  they  are  poffefled  of  fuch  beauties  as  to  excite  ad- 
miration* The  cones  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
hang  downwards. 

The  better  the  foil  is,  the  fafler  will  the  fpruce  fir 
grow,  though  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  moll  of  our 
En^rlirti  lands.  In  ftrong  loamy  earth  it  makes  a  fur- 
prifing  progrefs;  and  it  delights  in  frefti  land  of  all  forts, 
which  never  has  been  worn  out  by  ploughing,  &c, 
though  it  be  ever  fo  poor.  The  long-coned  Cornifli  fir 
differs  fcarcely  in  any  refpeft  from  the  Norway  fpruce, 
except  that  the  leaves  and  the  cones  are  larger. 

6.  The  ptnus  Canadenftsy  American  or  Newfound- 
land fpruce  fir,  a  native  of  Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  includes  three  varieties. 
The  v/hite  Newfoundland  fptuce,  the  red  Newfound- 
land fpruce,  and  the  black  Newfoundland  fpruce. 
Thefe,  however,  differ  fo  little,  that  one  defcription  is 
common  to  them  all.  They  are  of  a  genteel  upright 
growth,  though  they  do  not  fhoot  fo  freely  or  grow 
fo  fafl  with  us  as  the  Norway  fptuce.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  fame  green,  and  garnifh  the  branches  in  the  fame 
beautiful  manner  as  thole  of  that  fpecies;  only  they  are 
narrower,  fhorter,  and  ftand  clofer.  The  greateft  dif- 
ference  is  obfervable  in  the  cones;  for  thefe  are  no  more 
than  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  fcalea  are  clofely 
placed.  In  the  cones,  indeed,  confifls  the  difference 
of  thefe  three  forts  :  thofe  of  the  white  fpecies  are  of 
a  very  light  brown  colour;  thofe  of  the  red  fpecies 
more  of  a  nut-brown  or  reddifh  colour ;  and  thofe  of 
the  black  fpecies  of  a  dark  or  blackifh  colaur.  Befides 
this,  there  is  fcarcely  any  material  difference  ;  though 
it  is  obfervable,  that  this  tVifling  variation  feems  to  be 
pretty  conftanc  in  the  plants  raifed  from  the  like  feeds. 
Thefe  forts  will  often  flower,  and  produce  cones  when 
only  about  five  or  fix  feet  high ;  and  indeed  look  then 
very  beautiful:  but  this  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  the 
plant,  which  it  does  not  often  fairly  get  over. 

7.  The  pinus  balfamea,  or  hemlock  fir,  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada,  poffefTes  as  Httle  beauty  awny  of 
the  fir  tribe;  though,  being  rather  fcarce  in  proportion, 
it  is  deemed  valuable.  It  is  called  by  fome  the^^w- 
leaved  fr,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  leaves  to  thofe 
of  the  yew  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  low  growth,  with  but 
few  blanches;  and  thefe  are  long  and  flender,  and  fpread 
abroad  without  order.  The  leaves  do  not  garnifh  the 
branches  fo  plentifully  as  thofe  of  any  other  fort  of  fir. 
The  cones  are  very  fmall  and  rouB^ed;  they- are  about 


half  an  inch  long  j  and  the  fcales  are  loofely  arranged.  Vin 
We  receive  thefe  cones  from  America,  by  which  we 
raife  the  plants;  though  this  caution  fhould  be  given  to 
the  planter,  that  this  tree  is  fend  of  moift  rich  ground, 
and  in  fuch  a  kind  of  foil  will  make  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs. 

8.  The  pinus  orientalise  or  oriental  fir,  a  native  of 
the  Eaft,  is  a  low  but  elegant  tree.  The  leaves  are 
very  fhort,  and  nearly  fquare.  The  fruit  is  exceeding 
fmall,  and  hangs  downward;  and  the  whole  tree  makca 
an  agreeable  variety  with  the  other  kinds. 

9.  The  JroiuSf  Lord  Weymouth's  pine,  or  North 
American  white  pine.  This  grows  fometimes  to  tho ' 
height  of  100  feet  and  upwards,  aad  is  highly  valued 
on  account  of  its  beauty.  The  Ijark  of  the  tree  is  very 
fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  when  young ;  the  leaves 
are  long  and  flender,  five  growing  out  of  one  fheath  ; 
the  branches  are  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with  them, 
and  thus  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  cones  are  long, 
flender,  and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  firft  warmth 
of  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in  win- 
ter,  the  fcales  open  and  let  out  the  feeds.  The  wood 
of  this  fort  is  efteemed  for  making  mafts  for  (hips.  In 
Queen  Anne's  time  there  was  a  law  made  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  thefe  trees,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  growth  in  America.  Within  thefe  lall  50  years 
they  have  been  propagated  in  Britain  in  confiderable 
plenty. 

With  refpca  to  the  culture  of  this  fpecies,  Mr  Han- 
bury,  after  fome  more  general  direftions,  continues  thus, 
"  I  have  known  gentlemen,  who,  in  attempting  to 
raife  thefe  trees,  have  feen  the  young  plants  go  ofF 
without  perceiving  the  caufe  ;  and  the  more  watering 
and  pains  they  have  taken,  have  found  the  plants  per- 
fift  in  this  way  more  and  more,  to  their  great  mortifi- 
cation and  aftonifhment.  In  the  fpring/ollowing  thefe 
plants  fhould  be  pricked  out  in  beds  half  a  foot  afunder 
each  way ;  and  here  they  may  fland  two  years,  when 
they  may  be  either  finally  planted  out,  or  removed  into 
the  nurfery,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  afunder,  and 
two  feet  in  the  rows.  If  care  has  been  taken  of  them 
in  the  nurfery,  they  may  be  removed  at  a  confiderable 
height  with  great  affurance  of  fuccefs :  for  it  is  much 
eafier  to  make  this  pine  grow  than  any  of  the  other 
forts  :  fo  that  where  they  are  wanted  for  ornament  in 
parks,  open  places.  See.  a  fhow  of  them  may  be  made  in 
a  little  time. 

**  The  foil  the  Weymouth  pine  delights  in  mofl  i» 
a  fandy  loam;  but  it  hkes  other  foils  of  an  inferior  na- 
ture: and  although  it  is  not  generally  to  he  planted  on 
all  lands  Hke  the  Scotch  fir,  yet  1  have  feen  it  luxuri- 
ant  and  healthy,  making  ftrong  fhoots,  on  blue  and  red 
clays,  and  other  forts  of  i^lrong  ground.  On  ftony  and 
and  flaty  ground,  likewife,  I  have  feen  fomt  very  fine 
trees  ;  fo  that  I  believe  whoever  is  defirous  of  having 
plantations  of  this  pine,  need  not  be  curious  io  the 
choice  of  his  ground." 

1  o.  The ptHus  tada,  or  fwamp.pine,  is  a  tall  evergreen 
tree,  a  native  of  the  fwamps  of  Virginia,  and  Canada, 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  thia  genus  which  Han- 
bury  ennmerates  and  dtfcribe*:  fuch  as,  i ft.  The  three- 
leaved  American  fwamp.pine.  2d,  The  two-leaved 
American  pine.  3d,  The  yellow  American  pine,  the 
yellow  tough  pine,  and  the  tough  pine  of  the  plain»  j 
^  among 
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nns.    among  which  there  is  but  Httle  variety.    4th,  The    which  it  afually  (hrlnks ;  fo  that  they  commonly  faften  PInue. 
baftard  pine,    yth.  The  frankincenfe  pine.   An  d  ,  6   it  with  pins  of  the  fame  wood.  »  ' 

The  dwarf  pine.  **  The  ftatue  ( fays  Hanbury)  of  the  great  goddefs 

*'  There  are  many  (continues  our  author)  other  at  Ephefua  was  made  of  tFiis  material;  and,  if  this  tree 
forts  of  American  pines,  which  we  receive  from  thence  abounded  with  us  in  great  plenty,  it  might  have  a 
with  the  like  cant  names  of  thofe  of  the  above,  principal  fhare  in  our  moft  fuperb  edifices.  The  efflu* 
which  1  have  chofen  to  retain,  as  they  will  probably  be  via  conftantly  emitted  from  its  wood  are  faid  to  purify 
continued  to  be  fent  over ;  and  that  the  gardener  re-  the  air,  and  make  rooms  wholefome.  Chapels  and 
ceiving  them  as  fuch  may  beft  know  what  to  do  with  places  fct  apart  for  religious  duties,  being  wainfcotted 
them.  In  many  of  thofc  forts  I  fee  at  prefent  no  ma-  with  this  wood,  infpire  the  worfliippers  with  a  more 
tcrlal  difference  ;  fo  am  induced  to  think  they  are  the  folemn  awe.  It  is  not  obnoxious  to  worms;  and  emits 
fame,  fent  over  with  different  names.  Sotue  of  the  an  oil  which  will  prcferve  cloth  or  books  from  worms 
forts  above-mentioned  differ  in  very  few  refpeAs ;  but  or  corruption.  The  faw-duft  will  preferve  human  bo- 
I  have  chofen  to  mention  them,  as  a  perfon  may  be  dies  from  putrefaftion  ;  and  is  therefore  faid  to  be 
fupplied  with  the  feeds  from  Pen^ifylvania,  Jerfey,  Vir-  plentifully  ufed  in  the  rites  of  embalming,  where  piac- 
ginia,  Carolina,  &c.  where  they  all  grow  naturally :  tifed." 

and  having  once  obtained  the  feeds,  znd  from  them  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  is  not  to  be  found  as 
plants,  they  will  become  pleafing  objedi  of  his  niceft  a  native  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  mount  Li- 
obfervations."  banus,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difcovered.  What  we  find 

1 1 .  The  pinus  cedrus,  ranked  by  Tournefort  and  mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  lofty  cedars  can  be  nowife 
others  under  larix,  famous  for  its  duration,  is  that  po-  applicable  to  the  common  growth  of  this  tree  ;  finee, 
pularly  called  by  us  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  the  an-  from  the  experience  we  have  of  thofe  now  growing  in 
cients  cedrus  magna  or  the  great  cedar;  alio  cedrelafCy  England,  as alfo  from  the  teftimony  of  feveral  travellers 
Kffff f Aari) ;  and  fometimes  the  Phoenician  or  Syrian  ce-  who  have  vifited  thofe  few  remaining  trees  on  mount 
dar,  from  the  country  where  it  grows  in  its  greateft  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty,  but 
perfeftion.  It  is  a  coniferous  evergreen,  of  the  bigger  on  the  contrary  extend  their  branches  very  far;  to 
fort,  bearing  large  roundifh  cones  of  fmooth  fcalcs,  which  the  allufion  made  by  the  Pfalmift  agrees  very 
(landing  ereA,  the  leaves  being  fmall,  narrow,  and  well,  when  he  is  dcfcribing  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  a 
thick  fet. — They  fometimes  counterfeit  cedar,  by  people,  and  fays,  **  They  fhall  fpread  their  branches 
dying  wood  of  a  reddifh  hue  :  but  the  fraell  difcovers    like  the  cedar-tree.*' 

the  cheat,  that  of  true  cedar  being  very  aromatic.  In  Rauwolf,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at 
fome  places,  the  wood  of  the  cajou-tree  paffes  under  that  time  (i.e.  anno  157+)  upon  m6unt  Libanus  more 
the  name  of  cedar,  on  account  of  its  reddifli  colour  than  26  trees  remaining,  24  of  which  ftood  in  a  circle; 
and  its  aromatic  fmell,  which  fomewhat  refemble  that  aad  the  other  two,  which  ftood  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
of  fantal.  Cedar-wood  is  reputed  almoft  immortal  and  had  their  branches  almoft  confumed  with  age  ;  nor 
incorruptible ;  a  prerogative  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  could  he  find  any  younger  tree  coming  up  to  fucceed 
its  bitter  tafte,  which  the  worms  cannot  endure.  For  them,  though  he  looked  about  diligently  for  forae, 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  ancients  ufed  cedar  tablets  Thefe  trees  (he  fays)  were  growing  at  the  foot  of  a 
to  write  upon,  efpecially  for  things  of  importance,  as  fmall  hill,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  amongft 
appears  from  that  expreffion  of  Perfius,  Et  cedra  digna  the  fnow.  Thefe  having  very  large  branches,  com- 
locutus.  A  juice  was  alfo  drawn  from  cedar,  with  monly  bend  the  tree  to  one  fide,  but  are  extended  to  a 
which  they  fmeared  their  books  and  writings,  or  other  great  length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant  order,  as 
matters,  to  preferve  them  from  rotting  ;  which  is  al-  if  they  were  trimmed  and  made  even  with  great  dili- 
luded  to  by  Horace :  by  means  of  which  it  was,  that  gence,  by  which  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed,  at  a 
Numa's  books,  written  on  papyrus,  were  preferved  en-  great  diftance,  from  fir-tree<i.  The  leaves  (continues 
ti'ie  to  the  year  535,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  he)  are  very  like  to  thofe  of  the  larch  tree,  grow- 

Solomon's  temple,  as  well  as  his  palace,  were  both    ing  clofe  together  in  little  branches  upon  fmall  brown 
of  this  wood.   That  prince  gave  king  Hiram  fevcral  fhoots. 

cities  for  the  cedars  he  had  furnilhed  him  on  thefe  oc-  Maundrel,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  but  1.6 
cafions.  Cortes  is  faid  to  have  creftcd  a  palace  at  large  trees  remaining  when  he  vifited  the  mountain, 
Mexico,  in  which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  moft  of  fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  bulk,  but  that 
thfem  120  feet  long,  and  twelve  in  circumference,  as  there  were  niany  more  young  ones  of  a  fmaller  fizc  : 
we  are  informed  by  Herrera.  Some  tell  us  of  a  cedar  he  meifured  one  of  the  largeft,  and  found  it  to  be  12 
felled  in  Cyprus  130  feet  long,  and  i8  in  diameter,  yards  fix  inches  in  girth,  and  yet  found,  and  37  yards 
It  was  ufed  for  the  main-maft  in  the  galley  of  king  in  the  fpread  of  its  boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix 
Demetrius.  Le  Bruyn  affures  us,  that  the  two  biggeft  yards  from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs, 
he  faw  on  mount  Lebanon,  meafured,  one  of  them  57  each  of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree.  What  Maun- 
palms,  and  the  other  47,  in  circumference.  In  the  drel  hath  related  was  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  who  ^ 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar  trees  near  was  there  in  the  year  1 720,  with  this  difference  only, 
nooo  years  old ;  which  yet  were  nothing  to  that  beam  viz.  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  branches  of  the  largeft 
in  an  oratory  of  Diana  at  Seguntum  in  Spain,  faid  to  tree,  which  he  meafured,  and  found  to  be  22  yards 
have  been  brought  thither  200  years  before  the  de-  diameter.  No^^,  whether  Mr  Maundrel  meant  37 
ftruftion  of  Troy.  Cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a  nature,  that  yards  in  circumference  of  the  fpreading  branches,  or 
it  will  not  endure  to  be  fattened  with  iron  nails,  from    the  diameter  of  them,  c  mnot  be  determined  by  his 

^  D  2  wcurds:} 
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i^ords ;  yet  either  of  tberti  well  agrees  with  this  laft 
account. 

12.  There  13  another  fpecies,  viz.  the  larch-tree^ 
which  the  old  botanifts  ranked  under  larix,  with  deci- 
duous leavs«,  and  oval  obtufe  cones.    It  grows  natural- 
ly upon  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  of  late  has  been 
irery  n>uch  propagated  in   Britain.    It  is  of  quick 
growth,  and  the  tiunk  rifes  to  50  feet  or  more ;  the 
branches  are  flender,  their  ends  generally  hanging 
downward,  and  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  lesves 
which  arife  in  clufters  from  one  point,  Ipreading  open 
ftbove  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter's  brufh  :  tliey  arc  of 
a  light  green,  and  fall  away  in  autumn.    In  the  month 
of  April  the  male  flowers  appear,  which  are  difpofed 
in  form  of  fmall  cones ;  the  female  flowers  are  col- 
lefted  into  oval  obtufe  cones,  which  in  fome  fpecies 
have  bright  purple  tops,  and  in  ©theis  they  are  white: 
thefe  differences  are  accidental;  the  cones  are  about  an 
inch  long,  obtufe  at  their  points;  the  fcalce  are  fmootb, 
and  lie  over  each  other:  under  each  fcale  there  are  ge- 
nerally lodged  two  feeds,  which  have  wings.  There 
are  other  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  Ainerica,  and  the  other  of  Siberia.  The  cenes 
of  the  American  kind  which  have  been  brought  to 
Britain  feera  in  general  to  be  laiger  than  thofc  of  the 
common  fort. 

Many  encomiums  (fays  Hanbury  when  fpeakin^j 
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Of  the  common  larch  ttttre  are  feveral  varieties. 

The  flowers  which  the  conKnoneft  fort  exhibits  early 
in  the  fpring  are  of  a  delicate  red  colour  ;  another  fort 
produces  white  flowers  at  the  fame  fcafon,  and  thefe 
have  a  delightrul  efFedl  among  thofe  of  the  red  fort  } 
whilfl  another,  called  the  Black  Netvfoundland  larix,  in- 
creafes  the  variety,  though  by  an  afpefl  little  differing 
from  the  others.  There  are  aifo  larches  with  greenilh 
flowers,  pale  red,  &c.  -Ai  of  which  are  accidental  varie- 
ties from  feed*.  Thefe  varieties  are  e^fily  diftin>;uilh- 
ed,  even  when  out  of  blow :  the  young  fhoois  ot  the 
white-flowering  larch  are  of  the  lightclt  gretn,  and  the 
cones  when  ripe  are  nearly  white.  The  red  flowering 
larch  has  its  (hoots  of  a  reddifh  cafl:,  and  the  cones  are 
of  a  bt-own  colour  ;  .vhilfl  the  cones  and  Ihoots  of  the 
black  Newfoundland  latch  are  in  the  fame  manner  pro- 
portionally tinged.  The  cones,  which  are  a  very  great 
ornament  to  feveral  forts  of  the  pines,  are  very  little  to 
thefe.  Their  chief  beauty  confifts  in  the  manner  of 
their  growth^  the  nature  and  beauty  of  their  pencilled 
leaves  and  fair  flowers;  for  the  cones  that  fucceed  them 
are  fmall,  of  a  whitilh,  a  reddifh,  or  a  blackifh  brown 
colour,  and  make  no  figure. 

The  pinus  cedrus  and  pinus  larix  are  propagated  by 
fowing  in  March  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  expofed  to  the 
morning  fun.  The  feed  muft  be  covered  haif  an  inch 
thick  with  fine  light  earth,  and  the  beds  watered  at 
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•f  this  fpecies)  have  been  beftowed  on  the  timber  of  times  when  the  weather  is  dry.   In  about  fix  weeks  the 


the  larch  :  and  we  find  fuch  a  favourable  account  of  it 
in  ancient  authors,  as  fliould  induce  us  to  think  it 
would  be  proper  for  almoft  any  ufe.  Evelyn  recites  a 
ftory  of  Widen,  a  Dutch  writer,  that  a  ftiip  built 
of  this  timber  and  cyprefs  had  been  found  in  the 
Numidian  fea,  twelve  fathoms  under  water,  found  and 
entire,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a  hardnefs  as  to  refill  the 
fharpeft  tool,  after  it  had  lain  fubmerged  above  14  .0 
years.  Certain  it  is  this  is  an  excellent  wood  for  ihip 
and  houfe-building.  At  Venice  this  wood  is  frequent- 
ly ufed  in  building  their  houfes,  as  well  as  in  Switz<;r- 
land,  where  thefe  trees  abound :  fo  that,  without  all 
doubt,  the  larch  excels  for  malts  for  fliips,  or  beams  for 
houfes,  doors,  windows,  &c.  particularly  as  it  is  faid 
to  refill  the  worm. 

"  lo  Switzerland  (a)  their  houfes  are  covered  with 
boards  of  this  wood  cut  out  a  foot  fquare ;  and,  as  it 
emits  a  refinous  fubftsnce,  it  fo  diflufes  itfeif  into  every 
joint  and  crevice,  and  becomes  fo  compadl  and  clofe, 
as  well  as  fo  hardened  by  the- air,  as  to  render  the  co- 
vering proof  againft  all  weather.  But  as  fuch  cover- 
ing for  houfes  would  caufe  great  devaftation  in  cafe  of 
fire,the  buildings  are  confined  to  a  limited  dillance  by 
an  order  of  police  from  the  magiftrates.  The  wood, 
when  firft  laid  on  the  houfeis,  is  faid  to  be  very  white ; 
but  this  colour,  in  two  or  three  years  is  changed,  by 
means  of  the  fun  and  refin,  to  a  black,  which  appears 
like  a  fmooih  fliining  varnilh." 


plants  will  appear  ;  they  mull  at  this  time  be  carefully 
guarded  from  the  birds,  lhaded  from  flie  fun  and  wiadtt, 
and  kept  very  clear  of  weeds  In  the  latter  end  of 
April  the  following  year,  they  may  be  removed  into 
bc^s  of  frefli  earth,  placing  them  at  ten  inches  diftance 
every  way.  They  are  to  be  kept  here  two  years,  and 
fuch  of  them  as  feem  to  bend  muft  te  tied  up  to  a  Hake 
to  keep  them  upright.  They  may  afterwards  be  plant- 
ed in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  thrive 
well  on  the  fi  Jes  of  barren  hills,  and  make  a  very  pretty 
figure  there. 

RefpeAing  the  ufes  of  this  tree,  Dr  Pallas,  in 
his  Flora  Rr>Jftca,  informs  us,  that  if  it  is  burnt, 
and  the  wood  confumed,  the  internal  part  of  the 
wood  diitik  copioufly  a  drying  re<idifh  gum,  a  lit- 
tle lefs  glutinous  than  gum  arabic,  fomewhat  of  a 
refinous  talle,  but  wholly  foluble  in  water.  At  the 
inlligation  of  M.  Kin  icr,  this  gum  has  lately  been 
fold  in  the  Ruffian  Ihops  under  the  name  of  gummi 
Ortnburgmjis,  but  which  our  author  thinks  fhould  be 
called  gummi  uralienfe  or  laricis.  It  is  eat  by  the  Wo- 
guli  as  a  dainty,  and  is  faid  to  be  nutritious  and  anti- 
fcorbutic.  Some  manna  was  gathered  from  the  green 
leaves,  but  it  could  never  be  con.lenfed.  The  Ruffians 
ufe  the  boletus  laricinus  as  an  emetic  in  intermittents, 
and  to  check  the  leucorrbeea.  At  Bafchir  and  Siberia 
the  inhabitants  fprinkle  the  dry  powder  on  the  wounds 
of  oxen  and  horfes,  as  a  detergent  and  aathelmintic. 

The 


(a)  "  Between  Bex  and  Bevieux  (fays  Coxe  in  his  Travels  in  Switzerland) ,  I  obferved  the  larch  in  great 
plenty.  Painters,  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  that  of  Raphael,  trufted  their  works  to  this  wood,  which  the 
Koman  naturalift  ftiles  immortale  lignum.  The  wood  is  reckoned  excellent  for  all  works  which  are  to  he  un- 
der water  :  and  the  borderers  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  prefer  it  for  building  their  veflels.  In  thefe  parts  I  favv 
moft  beautiful  woods  of  chefnut.  Haller  faye  that  they  extend  fome  leagues  :  he  alfo  informs  us,  that  they  are 
ft>und  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  even  in  defert  places  in  fome  of  the  tranfalpine  parts.  Accident  muft 
have  brought  them  thither,  as  it  appears  from  Pliny  that  thefe  treea  were  firll  iotroduced  into  Europe  from 
Baruis,  *  *■ 
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fr.^„nt  oil.  '"^d.'-'f'"'-  „^„''^t;tr^r.b,^^  I'g  h„,  "t       bo uom  i,  taken  up  wi.h  l,dk.,  and  put  in 

berU  ule  the  tender  tope,  and  even  the  MrH  mooea  on  immediately  runs 

i,  the  fpring,  »a  an  ant.fcorbut.c.    Ihe  ker"eU  of  th^^^  Jhlwh    „J  Airis^he  common  turpentine.    This  is 

„«.0f.he.mygd.lu»na»a  Kwea  «r5^^^^^^^^  S'into  ftone  or  earthen  pots/and  i.  ready  for 

to  brandy  i  and,.  »hen  ?''«f'  f  °r^  '  .hHitter  i.  Se   The  thicker  matter,  which  remain,  in  the  ba(ket. 

then  becomes  fweet  and  extremely  agreeable 
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From  the  larch-tree  ia  extraded  what  we  errone- 
oufly  call  Venice  turpentine.  This  fubftance,  or  na- 
tural  balfam,  ttows  at  firft  without  incition ;  when  it 
has  done  dropping,  the  poor  people  who  wait  m  the 
frr  woods  make  incifions  at  ahout  two  or  three  teet 
from  the  ground  into  the  trunks  ot  the  trees,  into 
which  they  fix  narrow  troughs  ahout  20  inches  long. 
Tiie  f  nd  of  thefe  troughs  is  hollowed  like  a  ladle ; 
and  in  the  mi'ldle  is  a  fmall  hole  bored  for  the  turpen- 
tint'  to  run  into  the  receiver  which  is  placed  below  it 


tlty  of  water.  They  diftil  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is 
feen  fwimming  upon  the  water.  Thia  oil  they  feparate 
from  the  furface  in  large  quantities,  ami  this  is  the 
common  oil  or  fpirit  of  turpentine.  The  remaining 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  ttill  is  common  yellow  re- 
fin.  When  they  have  thus  obtained  all  that  they  can 
from  the  fap  of  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down,  and,  hew- 
ing  the  wood  into  billets,  they  fiil  a  pit  dug  in  the 
earth  with  thefe  billets,  and,  fetting  them  on  tire,  there 
runs  from  them,  while  they  are  burning,  a  black  thick 
matter.  This  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  this  is  the  tar.  The  top  of  the  pit  is  covered  with 


As  the  gun.my  fubRance  runs  from  t/^J'  j[  P=^^»  file's 'to'k'ee'p  in  the  heat;  and  there'is  at  the  bottom  a 
l::^!X^^^:^i^X^;^'   ^htL':nte'rb^^^  rmaU  enough,  .t  r^un.  ^ufeU, 


the  turpentine  out  of  the  receivers.  When  it  flows  out 
of  the  tree,  Venice  turpentine  is  clear  like  water,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  white ;  l;ui,  it  grows  older,  it  thickens 
and  becomes  of  a  citron  colour.  It  is  procured  lu 
the  greateft  abundance  in  the  neighbourhoor  of  Ly- 
ons, and  in  the  valley  of  St  Martin  near  St  Lucem  in 
Switzerland. 

Though  we  have  already  noticed  the  manner  ot  cul- 
tivating  lome  of  the  particular  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
and  have  alfo  remarked  the  ufee  of  fome  of  them,  we 
lhall  finilh  the  article  with  a  few  general  obfervations 
on  the  culture  and  ufes  of  the  whole. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  of  pines  are  propagated  by 
feeds  produced  in  hard  woody  cones.  The  way  to 
get  the  feeds  out  of  thefe  cones  is  to  lay  them  before 
a  gentle  fire,  which  will  caufe  the  cells  to  open,  and 
then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  cones 
are  kept  entire,  the  feeds  will  renaain  good  tor  fome 
years ;  fo  that  the  fureft  w^y  of  prcferving  them  is  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  cones  till  the  time  for  fowing 
the  feeds.  If  the  cones  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  in 
fummer,  they  will  open  and  emit  the  feeds ;  but  if 
they  are  not  expofed  to  the  heut,  they  w.11  remam 
clcfc  for  a  long  time.  The  be  ft  feafon  f(3f  fowing  the 
pints  u  about  the  end  of  March.  When  the  feeds  are 
fown,  the  place  lliould  be  covered  with  nets  to  keep 
off  the  birds;  otherwife,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear  with  the  hu{l<  of  the  feed  on  the  top  of  th«m, 
the  birds  will  peck  off  the  tops,  and  ihus  deftroy  them. 

Ufes.  From  flie  firR  fpecies  is  extradcd  the  com- 
mon turpentine,  much  ufed  by  farriers,  and  from  which 
is  drawn  the  oil  of  that  name.  The  procefs  of  making 
pitch,  tar,  refin,  and  turpentine,  from  thefe  trees  is 
very  iamiliar.  In  the  fpring  .  time,  when  the  fap  is 
moll  free  in  running,  they  pare  off  the  bark  of  the 
pin^  tree,  to  make  the  fap  run  down  into  a  hole  which 
they  cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive  it.  In  the  way,  as 
it  runs  down,  it  leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream,  but 
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The  tar,  being  thus  made, is  put  up  in  barrels;  and 
if  it  be  to  be  made  into  pitch,  they  put  it  into  large 
boiling  veffels,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it.  It  is 
then  fuffered  to  boil  a  while,  and  being  then  let  out, 
is  found  when  cold  to  be  what  we  call  pitch. 

A  decoaion  of  the  nuts  or  feeds  of  the  firft  fpecies  ia 
milk,  or  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches  pulled  in 
fpring,  is  faid,  with  a  proper  regimen,  to  cure  the 
moft  inveterate  fcurvy.    The  wood  of  this  fpecies  is 
not  valued  ;  but  that  of  the  Scots  pine  is  fuperior  ta 
any  of  the  reft.    It  is  obfervable  of  the  Scots  pine, 
that  when  planted  in  bogs,  or  in  a  moift  foil,  though 
the  plants  make  great  ptogrefs,  yet  the  wood  is  white, 
foft,  and  little  elkemed  ;  but  when  planted  in  a  dry- 
foil,  though  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  there  very  flow, 
yet'the  wood  is  proportionably  better.  Few  trees  have 
been  applied  to  more  ufes  than  this.    The  tallell  and 
ftraighteft  are  formed  by  nature  for  mafts  to  our  navy. 
The  timber  is  refinous,  durable,  and  applicable  to  num- 
berlefs  domeltic  purpofes,  fuch  as  flooring  and  walnf- 
Getting  of  rooms,  maki«g  ot  beds,  chelfs,  taoles, 
boxes,  &c.    From  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this,  as 
Well  as  moft  others  of  the  pine  tribe,  tar  and  pitch  is 
obtained.    By  incifion,  barras.  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  are  acquired  and  prepared.    The  refinous 
roots  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and,  being  divided  into  fmall  fplinters,  arc 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  to  burn  indead  of  candles. — 
At  Loch-Broom,  in  Rofs-ftiire,  the  fifliermen  make 
ropes  of  the  inner  bark  ;  but  hard  neceffity  has  taught 
the  inhafcitauts  ot  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Kamtfchatka, 
to  convert  the  fame  into  bread.    To  effeft  this,  they, 
in  the  fpring  leafon,  make  choice  of  the  talleft  and 
faircft  trees  ;  then  ftripping  off  carefully  the  outer  bark, 
they  coUeft  the  foft,  white,  fucculent  interior  bark, 
and  dry  it  in  the  lhade.    When  they  have  occafion  to 
ufeit,  they  firft  toaft  it  at  the  fire,  then  grind,  and  af- 
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ter  ftccping  the  flour  in  warm  water  to  take  off  the  rc- 
finou8  tafte,  they  make  it  into  thin  cake*,  which  are 
^  baked  for  ufe.  On  this  ftrange  food  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants are  fometimea  conftrained  to  live  for  a  whole  year- 
and,  we  arc  told,  through  cuftoni,  become  at  laft  even 
fond  of  It.  Lmnaeus  remarks,  that  this  fame  bark- 
bread  will  fatten  fwine ;  and  humanity  obliges  us  to 
wifli,  that  men  might  never  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  robbing  them  of  fuch  a  food.  The  interior  bark, 
of  which  the  above  mentioned  bread  is  made,  the  Swe- 
difli  boys  frequently  peel  off  the  trees  in  the  fpring, 
and  eat  raw  with  greedy  appetite.  From  the  cones  of 
this  tree  is  prepared  a  diuretic  oil,  like  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  a  refinous  extradt,  which  has  fimilar  vir- 
tues with  the  btlfam  of  Peru.  An  infufion  or  tea  of 
the  buds  18  highly  commended  as  an  antifcorbutic. 
1  he  farina,  or  yellow  powder,  of  the  male-flowers,  is 
iometimes  m  the  fpring  carried  away  by  the  winds.  In 
luch  quantities,  where  the  trees  abound,  aa  to  alarm 
the  Ignorant  with  the  notion  of  ita  raining  brimftone 
1  he  tree  lives  to  a  great  age ;  Linnseus  affirms  to  400 
yeara.  ,  ^ 

PIONEERS,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  fuch  as  are 
commanded  m  from  the  country,  te  march  with  an 
army  for  mending  the  ways,  for  working  on  intrench- 
menti  and  fortifications,  and  for  msking  mines  and 
approaches.  The  foldiers  are  likewife  employed  for 
al I  thefe  purpofes.  Moil  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  ar- 
tiUery  have  half  a  company  of  pioneers,  well-inftruc 
ted  in  that  important  branch  of  duty.  Our  re 
giments  of  Infantiy  and  cavalry  have  three  or  four 
pioneers  each,  provided  with  aprons,  hatchets,  faws, 
Ipades,  and  pick-axes.  Each  pioneer  muft  have  an 
ax,  a  iavr,  and  an  apron  ;  a  cap  witl^  a  leather  crown, 
and  a  black  bears-flan  front,  on  which  is  to  be  the 
king  3  crefl  in  white,  on  a  red  ground  ;  and  the  num- 
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of  the  tongue,  and  binder  the"  ?     r  1^  ^ored,  at  the  end  whereof  they  fix  a  kind  of  a 

fng  off  tV  fi^l^f  ^  ^1^0  denotes  a  velel  or  meafure  for  wine,  and 

tongue    i,H  fait..  Ifawks  arTpTrtfl^^y  tit  fcf^^^' ^^^^ 
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them,  to  ftop  theater.    Thofe  of  ea  h  aS  m!  H  T  f  .7 '  °'  '^'T^^'"  ^he 

the  potters  ;  thefe  are  fitted  int  one  another  nnl  .  J  I        l'^'  °f 
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ahout  that  of  the  iron  pipea    The  Jo^l      "^"'"^  i'^"^^'  ^"^  ^'^^        V-rion,  the  fame  may  he 

....    ...  ,        P'P^8.    1  he  wooden  pipes  are  drawn  down  into  the  great  roll  of  the  pipe  :  upon  which 
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Wooden  pipes  are  bored  as  follows.  The  machine  Plate 
repreiented  fig.  i.  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel  A  CCCXCIir 
which  ,8  moved  by  a  current  of  water ;  upon  the 
axle  of  this  wheel  ig  a  cog-wheel  B,  which  caufeg 
the  lanterns  C,  D,  to  turn  horizontally,  whofe  com- 
mon axis  18  confequently  in  a  perpendicular  diredion. 
The  lantern  D  turns  at  the  fame  time  two  cog- 
wheels, E  and  F  :  the  firfl,  E.  which  is  vertical,  turSa 
the  augre  which  bores  the  wood  ;  and  the  fecond,  F. 
which  IS  horizontal,  caufes  the  carriage  bearing  the 
piece  to  advance  by  means  of  the  arms  H,  I,  which 
takes  hold  ot  the  notches  in  the  wheel  K.  The  firft 
H,  by  means  of  the  notches,  draws  the  wheel  towardi 
1-  ;  and  the  other,  I,  pufhes  the  under-poft  of  the 
wheel  in  an  oppofiic  direftion  ;  both  which  motions 
tend  to  draw  the  carriage  towards  F,  aod  confequent- 
ly  caufe  the  augre  to  pierce  the  wood.  The  au^rc  be- 
ing from  9  to  12  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proportion- 
able  bignefs,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  have  two  pieces,  as 
1^,  -L,  to  fupport  Its  weight,  and  caufe  it  to  enter  the 
piece  to  be  bored  with  the  fame  uniformity. 

For  the  conflruaion  of  leaden  pipes,  fee  the  article 
Plumbery, 

Jir.PiPEs.    Sec  AtR.P'tpes, 
Pipes  of  an  Organ.    See  OrCan. 
Bag-PipK.    See  Bag- Pipe. 
Horn-PiBE.    See  Hornpipe. 

Tobacco-Pii-B,  a  machine  ufed  in  the  fmoking  of 
tobacco,  confifling  of  a  long  tube,  made  of  earth  or 
clay  navmg  at  one  end  a  little  cafe,  or  f«rnace,  call- 
ed the  honvl,  for  the  reception  of  the  tobacco,  the 
tumes  whereof  are  drawn  by  the  mouth  through  the 
other  end.  Tobacco-pipes  are  made  of  various  fa- 
fhions  ;  long,  fhort,  plain,  worked,  white,  varnifhed. 
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trees  bored  with  large  iron  augres,  of  different  fizes, 
beginning  with  a  lels,  and  then  proceeding  with  a  lar- 
ger fuccefTive  y ;  the  firfl  being  pointed,  the  reft  be- 
ing  formed  hkcfpoona,  mcreafing  i„  diameter,  from 
•one  to  fix  inches  or  more :  thejr  are  fitted  into  the  ex- 


the  comptroUer  ifTues  out  a  writ,  called  the  fummons  of 
the  pipey  for  recovery  thereof;. and  if  there  be  no 
goods  or  chattels,  the  clerk  then  draws  down  the 
debts  to  the  lord  treafurer's  remembrancer,  to  write 
eflreats  againft  th«ir  lands.    AU  tallies  which  vouch 
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^|pe,  the  payment  of  any  fum  contained  in  fuch  accounts 
are  examined  and  allowed  by  the  chief  fecondary  of 
the  pipe.  Befides  the  chief  clerk  in  this  office,  there 
are  eight  attorneys  or  fworn  clerks,  and  a  comp- 
troller. 

Pipe  Fi/b,  in  ichthyology.  See  Syngnathus. 
Sea-PiPEs,  in  zoology,  are  univalve  fhella,  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  terminating  in  a  point,  fometimes  a  little 
bending,  and  fometimes  ftraight.  Sea  ears,  figures  of 
which  we  have  given  along  with  the  fea  pipes,  are  alio 
univalve  flat  fliells,  refembling  in  ftiape  the  ear  of  a 
man.  In  fea  ears  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fmall 
pearls,  the  feeds  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  cavities,  which  arc  of  the  fineft  naker  or 
mother-of-pearl  colour.  There  are  ridges  on  both  fides; 
thofe  without  form  a  kind  of  volute  or  fpire,  termi- 
nating in  an  eye.  In  thefe  fhelis  there  is  a  row  of 
round  holes,  fix  of  which  generally  go  quite  through. 

There  is  a  (hell  of  this  kind,  which  is  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width,  and  much  lefs  common,  for  it  is 
never  found  in  our  feas.  There  is  yet  another,  very  fine 
and  thin,  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  neither  nakered  nor 
perforated  as  the  others  are ;  the  inner  rim  is  fpiral, 
and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  outer. 

The  fea-pipes  are  diftinguiftied  from  fea-worms  by 
having  their  pipes  fingle ;  ■whereas  the  others  form  an 
affemblage  of  pipes  joined  togetner.  The  fea  worms, 
from  the  number  and  junAion  of  their  parts,  are  mul- 
tivalves.  The  (hells  of  pipes  called  dentaks  i.nd  antales 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  their  fize, 
the  antales  being  ranch  the  leaft.  The  fea  pencil,  or  iva- 
tering  fpout,  is  the  meft  remarkable  fhell  of  this  tribe, 
and  muft  be  confidercd  as  having  a  fpecific  charaAer 
either  by  its  form,  which  is  flraight,  or  the  Angularity 
of  its  fuperior  extremity,  which  is  perforated  like  the 
fpout  of  a  watering  pot. 

In  Plate  CCCXCII.  the  fliell,  fig.  i.  pierced  with 
many  holes,  is  found  with  its  natural  covering  in  our 
feas.  It  is  finely  nakered  within,  and  in  the  middle  of 
its  hollow  or  cavity  contains  many  fmall  pearls.  Fig.  2. 
18  placed  on  its  upper  fide  to  ftiow  its  fpots,  which  are 
red  upon  a  ground  of  the  pureft  white  ;  the  ridges  are 
prominent ;  the  rim  and  the  eye  are  irregular  and 
notched.  Fig.  4.  the  Angularity  of  this  fhell  confifts 
in  its  being  neither  nakered  nor  perforated,  and  in 
turning  very  much  up  near  the  eye  of  its  fpire  or  con- 
tour. Fig.  5.  is  a  pencil  or  watering  fpout ;  at  the  head 
is  a  kind  of  ruff,  and  within  it  is  formed  like  the  end 
of  a  watering  fpout,  perforated  with  many  holes, 
which,  when  the  fiih  is  alive,  are  filled  with  very  fine 
threads,  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter's  pencil.  Fig.  6. 
are  called  dentals  from  their  refemblance  of  elephants 
teeth  }  the  point  or  apex  is  white,  and  the  other  extre- 
mity green.  They  are  both  ribbed  and  nakered,  and 
are  diftmguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  fome  excref- 
cences  which  appear  on  the  uppermoft.  Fig.  7.  are 
two  fmall  fhelis  of  the  dental  figure,  called  for  diftinc- 
tion  antales.  They  are  perfeAly  fmooth ;  one  is  white, 
and  the  other  feddifh. 

PIPER,  in  ichthyology.  See  Trig  la. 
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Piper,  Pepper;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  be-  Piper, 
longing  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  20  "'"^'^ 
fpecies,  of.  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  ihe  firiboa, 
with  oval,  heart-fliaped,  nerved  leaves,  and  reflexed 
fpikcs.  This  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  pepper  fo 
much  ufed  in  food.  It  is  a  fhrub  whofe  root  is  fmall, 
fibrous,  and  flexible  ;  it  rifes  into  a  fl:em,  which  re- 
quires a  tree  or  a  prop  to  fupport  it.  Its  wood  has  the 
fame  fort  of  knots  as  the  vine  ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  it 
exaftly  refembles  the  vine-branch.  The  leaves,  which 
have  a  ftrong  fmell  and  a  pungent  tailc,  are  of  an  oval 
fiiape  J  but  they  diminifh  towards  the  extremity,  and 
terminate  in  a  point.  From  the  flower-buds,  which 
are  white,  and  are  fometimes  placed  in  the  middle 
and  fometimes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are 
produced  fmall  berries  refembling  thofe  of  the  currant- 
tree.  Each  of  thefe  contains  between  20  and  30  corns 
of  pepper ;  they  are  commonly  gathered  in  October, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun  feven  or  eight  days.  The  fruit, 
which  was  green  at  firfl;,  and  afterwards  red,  when 
ftripped  of  its  covering  aflumes  tht  appearance  it  has 
when  we  fee  it.  The  largeft,  heavielt,  and  leaft  fliri- 
velled,  is  the  bell. 

The  pepper  plant  flourifiies  in  the  iflands  of  Java, 
Sumatra  (a),  atid  Ceylon,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
Malabar  coaft.  It  is  nut  fown,  but  planted ;  and  great 
nicety  is  required  in  the  choice^  of  the  Ihoots.  It  pro- 
duces DO  fruit  till  the  end  of  three  years;  but  bear»v 
fo  plentifully  the  three  fucceeding  years,  that  fome 
plants  yield  between  fix  and  fcveq  pounds  of  pepper. 
The  bark  then  begins  to  flirink  ;  and  the  flirub  declines 
fo  fall,  that  in  1 2  years  time  it  ceafes  bearing. 

The  culture  of  pepper  is  not  difficult :  it  is  fufficient 
to  plant  it  in  a  rich  toil,  and  carefully  to  pull  up  the 
weeds  that  grow  in  great  abundance  round  its  roots, 
efpecially  the  three  tirtt  years.  As  the  fun  is  highly 
neceffary  to  the  growth  ai  the  pepper-plant,  when  it  is 
ready  to  bear,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  muft  be  lopped 
to  prevent  their  lhade  from  injuring  the  fruit.  When 
the  feafon  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop  the  head  of  the 
plant.  Without  this  precaution,  there  would  be  too 
much  wood,  and  little  fruit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which  was  for- 
merly entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  is 
at  prefent  divided  bet^wsen  the  Dutch,  Britifh,  and 
French,  amounts  to  about  10,000,000  weight.  Betel, 
or  bctle,  is  a  fpecies  of  this  genus.  See  Betsl.  Itia 
a  creeping  and  climbing  plant  Hke  the  ivy  j  and  its 
leaves  a  good  deal  refemble  thofe  of  the  citron,  though 
they  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  extremity.  It 
grows  in  all  parts  of  India,  but  thrives  heft  in  moift 
places.  The  natives  cultivate  it  as  we  do  the  vine,  , 
placing  props  for  it  to  run  and  climb  upon  j  and  it  is 
a  common  pradice  to  plant  it  againft  the  tree  which 
bears  the  arcca-nut. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night,  the 
Indians  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bitternefs  of 
which  is  correfted  by  the  areca  that  is  wrapped  up  in  . 
them.    There  is  conftantly  mixed  with  it  the  chinam, 
a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  fiiells.  The  rich  frequent- 


(a)  See  a  copious  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  pepper  in  Sumatra,  ia  Mr  Marfden'a  H't/iory  ofSumatraj^ 
or  in  the  New  Annml  Regifter  for  1783,  p.  147, 
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fy  add  perfume*,  cither  to  gratify  tbeir  vanity  or  their 

lenfuality. 

It  would  be  thouffht  a  breach  of  poh'tenefs  among 
the  Indians  to  take  leave  for  any  long  time,  without 
prefenting  each  other  with  a  purfe  of  betel.  It  is  a 
ple<^ge  of  friendfhip  that  relieves  the  pain  of  abfencc. 
No  one  dcrea  to  fpeak  to  a  fuperior  unlefe  his  mouth  is 
perfumed  with  betel ;  it  would  even  be  rude  to  negleft 
this  precaution  with  an  equal.  The  women  of  gallan- 
try arc  the  moft  lavifh  in  the  ufe  of  betel,  as  being  a 
powerful  incentive  to  love.  Betel  is  taken  after  meals ; 
it  is  chewed  during  a  vifit ;  it  is  offered  when  you  meet, 
and  when-  you  feparatc  ;  in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be  done 
without  betel.  If  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  it  affifts 
and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach.  At  leaft,  it  is  a  general 
fafhion  that  prevails  throughout  India. 

The  piper  amalago,  or  black  pepper,  and  the  p>ip€r 
inequale,  or  long  pepper  of  Jamaica,  with  fome  other 
fpeciee,  are  indigenous,  and  known  by  the  names  of 
jmnt  tuoodf  or  peppery  elders.  The  firft  bears  a  fmall 
fpike,  on  which  are  attached  a  number  of  fmall  feeds 
of  the  fize  of  muftard.  The  whole  of  the  plant  has  the 
exaft  talle  of  the  Eaft  India  black  pepper.  The  long 
pepper  bufh  grows  taller  than  theamalago.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  ftnooth,  and  Ihininsr.  The  fruit  is  fimilar 
to  the  long  pepper  of  the  (hops,  but  fmaller.  The  com- 
mon people  in  Jamaica  feafon  their  mefles  with  the 
black  pepper.  To  prefervr  both,  the  fruit  may  be 
(lightly  fcalded  when  green,  then  dried,  and  wrapped 
in  paper.  Perhaps  hereafter  they  may  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

PIPRA,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  of  Kirds  of  the 
order  of  pajferes.  Latham  gives  it  the  name  of  mana- 
kin,  and  fo  does  BufFon,  who  informs  us  that  it  was 
beftowed  upon  them  by  the  Dutch  fcttlers  in  Surinam. 
Latham  defcribes  25  different  fpeciea,  and  five  varie- 
ties. The  genei-al  charadler  of  the  genus  is,  that  the 
bill  is  fhort,  ftrong,  hard,  and  flightly  incurvated,  and 
the  noftrils  are  naked.  The  middle  toe  is  conneftcd 
to  the  outer  as  far  as  the  third  joint  :  this  chRra<fter, 
however,  is  not  altegether  univerfal,  fome  of  the  fpe- 
cies  differing  in  this  particular.  The  tail  is  fhort.  This 
genus  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  genus  pa- 
ruSf  or  titmoufe.  They  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  South 
America  only  ;  but  this  is  not  true,  for  Mr  Latham 
affures  m  that  he  has  feen  many  of  tbofe  fpecies  which 
he  has  defcribed  which  came  from  other  parts,  but 
■which  never thelefs  certainly  belong  to  this  genus. — 
BufFon  differs  widely  in  bis  arrangement  from  Mr  La- 
tham, and  only  enumerates  fix  diftinA  fpecies  With- 
out particularizing  thofe  differences,  however,  we  fhall 
give  from  BufFon  the  following  elegant  account  of  the 
genus  in  general  :  "  The  natural  habits  common  to 
them  all  were  not  known,  and  the  obfervations  which 
have  }  een  made  are  ftill  infufiicient  to  admit  an  exafl 
detail.  We  fliallonly  relate  the  remarks  communicated 
to  us  by  Sonini  of  Manoncour,  who  faw  mnny  of  thefe 
birds  in  their  native  climates.  They  inhabit  the  im- 
menfe  forefls  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  never 
emerge  from  their  receffes  to  vifit  the  cleared  grounds 
or  the  vicinity  of  the  plantations.  They  ily  with  con- 
fiderable fwiftnefs,  but  always  at  a  fmall  height,  and 
to  fhort  diflances  ;  they  never  perch  on  the  fummits 
of  trees,  but  on  the  middle  branched ;  they  feed  upon 


fmall  wild  fruits,  and  alfo  eat  infeds.  They  generally 
occur  in  fmall  bodies  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, and  foraetimes  intermingled  with  other  flocks  of 
the  fame  genus,  or  even  of  a  different  genus,  fuch  as 
the  Cayenne  warblers,  &c.  It  is  commonly  in  the 
morning  that  they  are  found  thus  affembled,  and  then 
fecm  to  be  joyous,  and  warble  their  dehcate  little 
notes.  The  frefhnefs  of  the  air  feems  to  infpire  the 
fong,  for  they  are  filent  during  the  burning  heat  of  the 
day,  and  difperfe  and  retire  to  the  (hade  of  the  thickeft 
parts  of  the  forefl:.  This  habit  is  obferved,  indeed,  in 
many  kinds  of  birds,  and  even  in  thofe  of  the  woods 
of  France,  where  they  coUeA  to  fing  in  the  morning 
and  evening ;  but  the  manakins  never  affemble  in  the 
evening,  and  continue  together  only  from  fun-rife  to 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  remain  fepa- 
rate  during  the  reft  of  the  day  and  the  fucceeding 
night.  Iri  general  they  prefer  a  cool  humid  fitustion, 
though  they  never  frequent  marflies  or  the  marging  of 
lakes." 

I.  The  plpra  rupicola,  or  crefled  man  akin,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  pigeon,  being  about  10  or  12  inche* 
long.  The  bill  is  shout  an  inch  and  a  qurater  long,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  colour.  The  head  is  furnifhed  with  a 
double  round  creft ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  orange,  inclining  to  faffron ;  the  wing  coverts  are  loofe 
and  fringed  ;  the  quills  are  partly  white  and  partly 
brown  ;  the  tail  feathers  are  in  number  12  ;  the  bafe 
half  of  the  ten  middle  ones  is  of  an  orange  colour^ 
from  theoce  to  the  ends  they  are  brown  ;  the  outer 
feathers  are  brown,  and  the  b^fe  half  of  the  inner  web  is 
orange  ;  all  of  them  arc  fimilarly  fring^  ;  the  upper 
tail  coverts  are  very  long,  loofely  webbed,  and  fquare 
at  the  ends  ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  yellow.  The 
female  is  altogether  brown,  except  the  under  wing 
coverts,  which  are  of  a  rufous  orange  ;  the  crefl  is 
neither  fo  complete  nor  rounded  as  that  of  the  male. 
Both  males  and  females  ire  at  firft  grey,  or  of  a  very 
pale  yellow,  inclining  to  brown.  The  male  does  not 
acquire  the  orange  colour  till  the  fecond  year,  neither 
does  the  female  the  full  brown. 

*'  This  beautiful  fpecies  (fays  Latham),  inhabits  va- 
rious parts  of  Surinsm,  Cayenne,  and  Guiana,  in  rocky 
fituations  ;  but  is  nowher  e  fo  frequent  as  in  the  moun- 
tain Luca,  near  the  river  Oyapoc,  and  in  the  mouncaia 
Courouaye,  near  the  river  Aprouack,  where  they  build 
in  the  cavernous  hollows,  and  the  darkeft  recelTes, 
They  lay  two  round  white  eggs,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
pigeon,  and  make  the  neft  of  a  few  diy  bits  of  fticks. 
They  are  in  general  very  fhy,  but  have  been  frequently 
tamed,  infomuch  as  to  run  at  Urge  among  the  poultry. 
It  is  faid  that  the  female,  after  (he  has  laid  eggs  for  fome 
years,  and  ceafes  fo  to  do  more,  becomes  at  the  enfu- 
ing  moult  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  male,  and  may  be 
miflaken  for  him  ;  in  this  imitating  the  females  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  poultry,  fuch  as  the  peacock,  pheafant,  &c. 
(See  Pavo,  &c.)  A  moft  complete  pair  is  in  the  Leverian 
Mufeum."  Our  author  defcribes  a  variety  of  this  fpecies, 
which  he  calls  the  Peruvian  mnnakin.  It  is  longer  than 
{he  preceding,  efpecially  in  the  tail,  and  the  upper  co- 
ver"t8  of  it  are  not  truncated  at  the  ends;  the  wing^  co- 
verts arc  not  fiinped,  as  in  the  rock  manakin,  and  the 
creft  is  not  fo  well  defined  as  in  that  bird  ;  the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  inclines  much  to  red  ;  the  fe- 
cond 


c?c3tt3  covert*  tad  rump  sre  of  an  at!i  Cfoiouf ;  tlie  wrnps 
and  tail  are  f.iack ;  the  bill  and  leg%  are  as  in  the  laft 
defcribed.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Peru,  from  whence 
its  naire. 

2.  The  next  and  lafl  rpeci«s  which  we  fliall  describe 
(for  it  would  be  inipoffible  to  enumerate  them  all),  Mr 
Latham  calls  the  tuneful  manal'in.  lu  length  is  four 
inches;  tl^  bill  is  dulky,  the  forehead  yeilow,  snd  the 
crown  and  nape  blue  ;  the  cliln,  fides  of  the* head  be- 
low the  eyeg,  and  tlie  throat,  are  black  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  b^ck,  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are  diilky 
black;  the  till  is  very  fhort ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
jjack  p.rid  rntrp,.  t!:e  breaft,  Ijclly,  vent, and  thighfi,  are 
orange  coloiirec!  ;  die  legs  are  doflcy.  It  is  a  native  of 
]St  D cTftintro,  wliert  it  has  gained  the  name  of  organije 
from  its  note,  forming  the  comphte  Q<9;ave  in  the  moft 
?gree?.ble  m?nner,  one  note  fucce(Iively  after  another. 
It  is  faid  not  to  be  nncomraon, '  nc  not  eafy  to  be  fhot, 
as,  like  the  creeper,  it  perpetually  ihifta  to  the  oppo- 
fjtc  pait  of  the  branch  from  the  ipe£l:«tor's  eye,  fo  as 
to  tinde  hiB  vigilance.  It  is  moft  likely  the  very  bird 
tnentioned  by  Du  Fr.^  tx,  ?ibove  quoted,  whofe  notfs, 
lie  fayp,  are  fo  varied  and  fweet,  and  which  warbles  fo 
tenderly,  that  thofe  who  have  l.fard  it  value  muchlefa 
tlie  fong  of  the  niehtingale.  It  is  f^id  to  fing  for  near 
two  honrfl  without  fcarce  taking  breath,  and  after  a 
refpite  of  alout  the  fame  time  begins  again.  Du  Pratz, 
who  hinifelf  has  heard  it,  fays  tliat  it  fung  perched  on 
an  cak,  near  the  hoafe  he  wa«  then  in. 

PIQUET,  or  Picket,  a  cele!  rated  game  at  cards, 
ir,\ich  in  ufe  throughout  the  pohte  v^^orld. 

Ic  is  played  between  two  perfons,  with  only  32 
cards  ;  all  the  duces,  threes,  fours,  fivee,  and  fixes,  be- 
ing fet  afide. 

In  reckoning  at  this  game,  every  card  goes  for  the 
number  it  beais,  as  a  ten  for  ten  ;  only  all  court  cards 
for  ten,  and  thea  e  for  eleven  :  and'  the  ufual  game 
is  one  hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  ace  wins  the 
kinjf,  the  king  the  queen,  and  fo  down. 

Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  ufually  by  two  imd 
two  ;  which  done,  the  remainder  are  laid  in  the  middle: 
if  one  of  the  gamefter?  finds  he  has  not  a  court-card  in 
his  hand,  he  is  to  declare  he  has  earte  llanchey  and 
Ifcll  how  many  card«  he  will  ley  ont,  and  defire  tbe 
'^,ther  to  difcard,  that  he  may  (liow  his  game,  r.nd  fa- 
tisfy  his  antajjonift  tliat  the  carte-blanche  Is  real ;  for 
■which  he  re  kons  ten. 

Each  perfon  dlfcardfs,  i.  e.  lays  afi 'e  a  certain  rsum- 
ter  of  hi«  cards,  and  takes  in  a  like  nun-.!  tr  from  the 
ftock.  The  firlt  of  the  eight  cards  may^  take  three, 
four,  or  five  ;  the  ceakr  all  the  lemf.inder,  if  he 
^cafes. 

After  dffc»rding,  the  tldef>  hard  examines  wliat  fult 
he  has  mo^t  cards  of:  end  reckoning  how  many  points 
}ic  has  in  thet  fuit,  if  the  other  have  not  fo  many  in 
that  or  any  other  fuir,  he  tells  one  for  every  ten  of 
that  fuit.  He  who  thus  reckons  molt  is  faid  to  win 
ihf  point. 

The  point  being  over,  each  examircs  what  fequfnces 
Vre  has  of  the  fame  fuit,  viz.  how  many  tierces,  or  fe- 
^juences  of  three,  quirtes  or  fours,  quintee  or  fives,  fix- 
nimee,  or  fix's,  &c.  For  a  tierce  they  reckon  three 
poinie,  for  a  quarte  four,  for  a  quinte  15,  for  a  fjxieme 
565  &c.  And  the  fcveral  fequences  are  diftiiiguifhed 
w  dignity  by  the  eards  they  begin  from  :  thus  ace 
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kiag,  aa^  qutfTfl,  arc  called  tierce  major ;  kiag,  "queen,  P 
and  knave,  t'leue  to  a  king  ;  knave,  ten,  and  nine, ' 
tierce  to  a  knave,  tfc  aiid  the  bcft  tierce,  quarte,  or 
quinte,  L  e.  that  which  takes  its  defcent  from  the  beft 
card,  prevails,  fo  as  to  make  all  the  others  in  that 
hand  good,  and  deftroy  all  thofe  in  the  other  hand. 
In  like  manner,  a  quarte  in  one  hand  fcts  aAde  a  tierce 
in  the  other. 

The  fequences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  howr 
m-ny  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  tens,  each 
holds  ;  reckoning  for  every  three  of  any  fort,  three  : 
but  heie  too,  as  in  fequences,  he  that  with  the  fame 
number  of  threes  has  one  that  is  higher  tlian  any  the 
other  has,  e.  gr.  three  aces^  has  all  his  others  madt: 
good  hereby,  and  his  acVverfary's  all  fet  afide.  But 
four  of  any  fort,  which  is  called  a  quatorze,  always  fers 
afide  three. 

All  the  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the  ci- 
deft  proceeds  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he 
phys  above  a  nine,  and  the  other  follows  him' in  the 
iuit  ;  and  the  higheft  card  of  the  fuit  wins  the  trick. 
Note,  unlefs  a  trick  be  won  with  a  card  above  a  nine 
(except  the  lad  trick),  nothing  is  reckoned  for  it  ; 
though  the  trick  fcrves  afterwatds  towards  winning  the 
cards  ;  and  that  he  who  plays  laft  does  not  reckon  for 
his  cards  unltfs  he  wins  the  trick. 

The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has  moft  tricks 
reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  If  they  have  tricks 
ahke,  neither  reckons  any  thing.  The  deal  being  fi- 
nilhed,  and  each  having  marked  up  his  game,  they 
proceed  to  deal  again  as  before,  cutting  afrefti  eacii 
time  for  the  deal. 

If  both  parties  be  within  a  few  points  of  being  up, 
the  carte  blanche  is  the  firft  thing  that  reckons,  then 
the  point,  then  the  fequences,  then  the  quatorzes  of 
thretis,  then  the  tenth  cards. 

He  that  can  reckon  30  in  hand  by  carte-blanche, 
points,  quintes,  &c.  without  playing,  ere  the  other 
has  reckoned  any  thing,  reckons  90  for  them  ;  and 
this  is  called  a  repique.  If  he  reckons  above  30,  he 
reckons  fo  many  above  90.  If  he  can  make  up  30, 
part  in  hand  and  part  play,  ere  the  other  has  told  any 
thing,  he  reckons  for  them  60.  And  thia  is  called 
a  piqve.  Whence  the  name  of  the  game.  He  that 
wins  all  the  tricks,  indead  of  ten,  which  is  hia  right 
for  winning  thecaidf,  reckons  40.  And  this  is  called 
a  capot, 

Mr  de  Moivre,  who  has  made  this  game  the  objeA 
cf  mathematical  inveftigations,  has  propofed  and  folved 
the  following  problems  :  I.  To  find  at  piquet  the  pro- 
bability which  the  dealer  has  for  taking  one  ace  or  more 
in  three  cards,  he  having  none  in  his  hand.  He  con- 
cludes from  his  computation,  that  it  \n  29  to  28  that 
tl.e  dealer  takes  one  iice  or  more.  2.  To  find  at  piquet 
the  proliabiiity  which  the  eldeft  has  of  taking  rn  ace 
or  more  in  five  cards,  he  having  no  ace  in  his  hand. 
Anfwer  ;  232  to  91,  or  5  to  2,  nearly.  3.  To  find 
at  piquet  the  probability  which  the  eldeft  hand  has  of 
tak'ng  an  ace  and  a  king  in  five  ctrds,  he  having  none 
in  his  hand.  Anfwer  ;  the  odds  againft  the  eldeft  hand 
taking  an  ace  f.nd  a  king  are  331  to  3 1  f ,  or  21  to  2G 
neatly.  4.  To  find  at  piquet  the  probability  of  having 
12  cards  dealt  to,  without  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
which  (afe  is  commonly  called  cartes-blanches.  An- 
fWer  ;  the  odds  againft  cartes-blanches  are  1791  to  i 
3  E  Eoarly, 
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nearly.  5.  To  find  how  many  different  fets,  eflential- 
ly  different  from  one  another,  one  may  have  at  piquet 
before  taking  in.  Anfwer  ;  28,967,278.  This  num- 
ber falls  (hort  of  the  fum  of  all  the  diftinA  combina- 
tions, whereby  12  cards  may  be  taken  out  of  32,  this 
number  being  225,792,840  ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered 
that  in  that  number  feveral  fets  of  the  fame  import, 
but  differing  in  fuit,  might  be  taken,  which  would  not 
introduce  an  effential  difference  among  the  fets.  The 
fame  author  gives  alfo  fome  obfervations  on  this  game, 
which  he  had  froni  an  experienced  player.  See  Doc- 
trine of  Chances,  p.  179,  &c.  M.  de  Monmort  has 
treated  of  piquet  in  his  Analyfe  des  Jeux  de  Hazard, 
p.  162. 

PIRA,  is  a  name  by  which  a  variety  of  foreign 
filhes  are  diftinguilhed.  The  pira-aca  ig  a  little  horned 
filh  of  the  Weft  Indies,  called  by  Clufius  and  others 
the  monoceros  or  unicorn- fijh.  The  pira  acangata  is  the 
Bame  of  a  Brafilian  filh,  which  refembles  the  perch 
both  in  fize  and  lhapc.  It  feldom  exceeds  four  or  five 
inches  in  length ;  its  mouth  is  fmall  ;  its  tail  fork- 
ed. On  the  back  it  has  only  one  long  fin,  which  is 
fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  fpines.  This  lin  it  can 
deprefs  at  pleafure,  and  fink  within  a  cavity  made  for 
it  in  the  back.  Its  fcalcs  are  of  a  filvery  white  colour  ; 
it  is  wholefome  and  well  tafted.  Pira  bebe  is  the  name 
of  the  milvus,  or  kite-fifh.  Pira  eoaba  is  an  American 
fifh  of  the  truttaceous  kind,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour. 
It  grows  to  the  length  ©f  12  inches  ;  its  nofc  is  point- 
ed, and  its  mouth  large,  but  without  teeth  ;  the  up- 
per jaw  is  longer  than  the  under  one,  and  hangs  over 
like  a  cartilaginous  prominence  ;  its  eyes  are  very 
large,  and  its  tail  is  forked  ;  under  each  of  the  gill 
fins  there  is  a  beard  made  of  fix  white  filaments,  and 
covered  with  filvery  fcales.  Pira  jurumenbeca  is  a  Bra- 
filian fifh,  otherwife  called  bocca  molle.  It  lives  in  the 
nuiddy  bottom  of  the  American  feas,  and  is  a  long  bo- 
died not  flatted  fifh.  It  grows  to  a  great  fize,  being 
found  nine,  and  fometimes  even  ten  or  eleven,  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  thick.  It  has  one  long 
fin  on  the  back,  ths  anterior  part  of  which  is  thin  and 
pellucid.  There  is  alfo  a  cavity  on  the  back,  as  in  the 
pira  acangata,  into  which  the  fin  can  be  depreffed  at 
pleafure  ;  the  tail  is  not  forked,  and  the  fcales  are  all 
of  a  filvery  colour  and  brightnefs.  The  fifh  is  very 
well  tafted  ;  the  pirapixanga  is  another  Brafilian  fifh 
of  the  turdus  or  wrafTe  kind,  and  called  by  fome  the 
goivifih.  It  is  generally  about  four  or  five  inches  long  ; 
its  mouth  is  pretty  large,  and  furniflied  with  very  fmall 
and  very  (harp  teeth  ;  its  head  is  fmall,  but  its  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent,  the  pupil  being  of  a  fine  turquoife 
colour,  and  the  iris  yellow  and  red  in  a  variety  of  fhades. 
The  coverings  of  the  gills  end  in  a  triangular  figure, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  fhort  fpine  or  prickle ;  its 
icales  are  very  fmall,  and  fo  evenly  arranged,  and  clofe- 
ly  laid  on  the  flefh,  that  it  is  very  fmootli  to  the 
touch  ;  its  tail  is  rounded  at  the  end ;  its  whole  body, 
head;  tail,  and  fins,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  varie- 
gated all  over  with  very  beautiful  blood-coloured  fpots; 
thefe  are  round,  and  of  the  bignefa  of  hemp-feed  on 
the  back  and  fides,  and  fomething  larger  on  the  belly; 
the  fins  are  all  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  all 
marked  with  an  edge  of  red  It  is  caught  among  the 
rocks,  and  about  the  fhores,  and  is  a  very  well  tafted 
gfh.    Piranha  is  an  American  fifh,  more  generally 
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known  by  the  name  piraya,    Piraquiba,  or  Iptraqutboi 

is  the  name  of  a  fifh  originally  Brafilian,  which  fome  '"^'^ 

writers  apply  to  the  remora  or  fucking  fifh. 

PIRjiEUS  PORTtJs,   (anc.   geog.),  a  celebrated 
pott  to  the  weft  of  Athens,  confiftinijr  naturally  of 
three  harbours  or  bafons,  (Thucydides)  ;  which  lay 
neglefted,  till  Themiftoclea  put  the  Athenians  on  ma- 
king it  a  commodious  port,  (Nepos)  ;  the  Phalerus, 
a  fmall  port,  and  not  far  from  the  city,  being  what 
they  ufed  before  that  time,  (Paufanras,  Nepos).  Pi- 
raseus  was  originally  a  village  of  Attica,  (  Paufanias)  ; 
an  ifland,  (Strabo) ;  and  though  diftant  40  ftadia  from 
Athena,  was  joined  to  it  by  two  long  walls,  (Thucy- 
dides), and  itfelf  locked  or  wiilled  round,  (Nepes)  : 
A  very  commodious  and  fafe  harbour.    The  whole  of 
its  compafs  was  60  ftadia,  including  the  Munichia. 
Not  far  from  the  Pirasus  flood  the  fepulchre  of  The- 
miftocles  ;  whither  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  from 
Magnefia,  into  the  Hither  Afis,  (Cicero,  Plutarch, 
PaHfani;<s).    The  entrance  of  th«  Piraeus  is  narrow,  C;^^„^;^ 
and  fcrmed  by  two  rocky  points,  one  belonging  to  the  Travels 
promontory  of  Eetion,  the  other  to  that  of  Alcimus.  ^'■'''''» 
Within  were  three  ftations  for  fhipping  ;  Kantharus,^' 
fo  named  from  a  hero  ;  Aphrodifium,  from  a  temple  of 
Venus  ;  and  Zea,  the  refort  of  veffels  laden  with  grain. 
By  it  was  a  demos  or  borough  town  of  the  fame  name 
before  the  time  of  Themillocles,  who  recommended 
the  exchanging  its  triple  harbour  for  the  fingle  one  of 
Phalerum,  both  as  more  capacious  and  as  better  fitu- 
ated  for  navigators.  The  wall  was  l>egun  by  him  when 
archon,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  75th  Olynopiad,  477 
years  before  Chrift  ;  and  afterwards  he  urged  the  Athe- 
nians to  complete  it  as  the  impottance  of  the  place  de- 
ferved.   This  whole  fortification  was  of  hewn  ftonc>. 
without  cement  or  other  material,  except  lead  and  iron, 
which  were  ufed  to  hold  together  the  exterior  rangea 
or  facings.    It  was  fo  wide  that  the  loaded  carts  could 
pafs  on  it  in  different  direftions,  and  it  was  40  cubits 
high,  which  was  about  half  what  he  had  dcfigned. 

The  Pirasus,  as  Athens  flourifhed,  became  the 
common  emporium  of  all  Greece.  Hippodamus  an 
architeft,  celebrated,  befides  other  monuments  of  his 
genius,  as  the  inventor  of  many  improvements  in  houfc 
building,  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  ground.  Five 
porticoes,  which  uniting  formed  the  Long  Portico^ 
were  erefted  by  the  ports.  Here  was  an  agora  or  mar» 
ket-place,  and,  farther  from  the  fea,  another  called 
Hippodamia.  By  the  veffels  were  dwellings  for  the  ma» 
riners.  A  theatre  was  opened,  temples  were  raifedj 
and  the  Piraeus,  which  furpaffed  the  city  in  utility,  be- 
gan to  equal  it  in  dignity.  The  cavities  and  winding* 
of  Munychia,  natural  and  artificial,  were  filled  with 
houfes ;  and  the  whole  fcttlement,  comprehending 
Phalerum  and  the  ports  of  the  Pirseus,  with  the  arfe* 
nals,  the  ftorehoufes,  the  famous  armoury  of  whicli 
Philo  was  the  architeA,  and  the  fheds  for  300,  and  af- 
terwards 400,  triremes,  refembled  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
which  had  been  planned  by  the  fame  Hippodsimus. 
The  ports,  on  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefiaa 
war,  were  fecured  with  chains.  Centinels  were  fta» 
tioaed,  and  the  Piraeus  wa»  carefully  guarded. 

The  Pirasus  was  reduced  with  great  difficulty  by 
Sylla,  who  demolifhed  the  walls,  and  fct  fire  to  the 
armoury  and  arfenals.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  in  a  de- 
fencelefs  condition.  Calenus^  lieutenant  to  Csefar, 
5  ifized. 
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felzed  it,  invefted  Athens,  and  ravaged  the  temtory. 
Scrabo,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Auguftus  and 
Tiberius,  obferveS;  that  the  many  wars  had  deftroyed 
the  long  walls,  with  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  and 
had  contra<fted  the  Pirnens  into  a  fmall  fettlement  by 
the  ports  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Saviour.  This  fa- 
bric was  then  adorned  with  wonderful  pictures,  the 
works  of  illuftrious  artifts,  and  on  the  outlide  with 
llatuca.  In  the  fecond  centui^y,  befides  houfes  for  tri- 
re.rieg,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  remaineci, 
with  their  images  ih  brafs,  and  a  temple  of  Venus,  a 
portico,  and  the  tomb  of  Themiftocles. 

The  port  of  the  Pirasus  has  been  named  Porto  Lionet 
from  the  marble  li<jn  fecn  in  the  chart,  and  alfo  Porto 
Draco.  The  lion  has  been  defcribed  as  a  piece  of  ad- 
mirable fculpture,  10  feet  high,  and  as  repofing  on 
its  hinder  parts.  It  was  pierced,  and,  aa  fome  have 
conjf  ftured,  had  belonged  to  a  fountain.  Near  Athens, 
in  the  way  to  Eleufis,  was  another,  the  poiture  couch- 
ant  ;  probably  its  companion.  Both  thefe  were  re- 
moved to  Venice  by  the  famous  general  Morodni,  and 
are  to  be  feen  there  before  the  arfenal.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  port  are  two  ruined  piers.  A  few  veffels,  moft- 
ly  fmall  craft,  frequent  it.  Some  low  land  at  the 
head  feems  an  incroachment  on  the  water.  The  build- 
ings are  a  mean  cuftomhoufe,  with  a  few  flieds  ;  and 
by  the  ftiore  on  the  eaft  fide,  a  warehoufe  belonging  to 
the  French  ;  and  a  Greek  monaftery  dedicated  to  St 
Spiridion.  On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  rocky  ridge,  on 
which  are  remnants  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  of  a  gate- 
way towards  Athens.  By  the  water- edge  are  veftigea 
of  building  ;  and  going  from  the  cuflonvhoufe  to  the 
city  on  the  right  hand,  traces  of  a  fmall  theatre  in  the 
fide  of  the  hill  of  Munychia. 

PIRACY,  the  crime  of  robbery  aad  depredation 
upon  the  high  fcas. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  piracy,  if  committed 
by  a  fubjeft,  was  held  to  be  a  fpecies  of  treafon,  being 
contrary  to  his  natural  allegiance  ;  and  by  an  alien,  to 
be  felony  only  :  but  now,  lince  the  llatute  of  treafons, 
25  Edw.  111.  c.  2.  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  m  a 
fiibjeft.  Formerly  it  was  only  cognizable  by  the  ad- 
miralty courts,  which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  ci- 
vil law.  But,  it  being  inconfiflent  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  that  any  msn's  life  (hould  be  taken 
away,  unlefs  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  the  ftatute  28  Men.  VIII. 
c.  1 5.  eftablifhed  a  new  jurifdi<9.ion  for  this  purpofe  ; 
which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common 
law. 

The  oflFence  of  piracy,  by  common  law,  confifts  in 
committing  thofe  afts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon 
the  high  feas,  which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would 
have  amounted  to  felony  there.  But,  by  ftatute,  fome 
other  offences  are  made  piracy  alfo :  as,  by  ftatute 
II  and  12  W.  III.  c.  7.  if  any  natural-born  fubjeft 
commits  any  a£t  of  hoftility  upon  the  high  feas,  a- 
gainft  others  of  his  majefty's  fubjeAs,  under  colour 
of  a  commiffion  from  any  foreign  power ;  this,  thpugh 
it  weuld  only  be  an  a6l:  of  war  in  an  alien,  (hall  be 
cooftrued  piracy  in  a  fubjeft.  And  farther,  any  com- 
mander, or  other  feafaring  perfon,  betraying  his  truft, 
and  running  away  with  any  (hip,  boat,  ordnance, 
ammunition,  or  goods ;  or  yielding  them  up  volunta- 


rily to  a  pirate ;  or  confpiring  to  do  thefe  afts  ;  or 
any  perfon  affaulting  the  commander  of  a  veffel,  to  hin- 
der him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  (hip  ;  or  con- 
fining him,  or  caufing  or  endeavouring  to  cnufe  a  re- 
volt on  board  ;  fhall,  for  each  of  thefe  offences,  be  ad- 
judged a  pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  fhall  fuffer 
death,  whether  he  be  principal,  or  merely  acce.Tory 
by  fetting  forth  fuch  pirates,  or  abetting  them  before 
the  fa£t,  or  receiving  or  concealing  them  or  their  goods 
after  it.  And  the  ftatute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  ir.  exprefsly 
excludes  the  principals  from  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
By  the  ftatute  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24.  the  trading  x^'ith 
known  pirates,  or  furnifhing  them  with  ammunition, 
or  fitting  out  any  veffel  for  that  purpofe,  or  in  any- 
wife  confulting,  combining,  confederating,  or  corre- 
fponding  with  them  ;  or  the  forcibly  boarding  any 
merchant  veffel,  though  without  feizing  or  carrying 
her  off,  and  dcftroying  or  throwing  any  of  the  gooda 
overboard  ;  fhall  be  deemed  piracy  :  and  fuch  accef- 
foiies  to  piracy  as  are  defcribed  by  the  ftatute  of  king- 
William  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates  ;  and  all 
pirates  convifted  by  virtue  of  this  a£l  are  made  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  fame  ftatutes  alfo, 
(to  encourage  the  defence  of  merchant' veffels  again  ft 
pirates),  the  commanders  or  feamen  wounded,  and 
the  widows  of  foch  feamen  as  are  flain,  in  any  pirati- 
cal engagement,  fhall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  to  be  di- 
vided among  them,  not  exceeding  one  fiftieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  cargo  on  board  :  and  fuch  wounded 
feamen  fh:ill  be  intitled  to  the  penfion  of  Greenwich 
hofpital ;  which  no  other  feamen  arc,  except  only  fuch 
as  have  ferved  in  a  fhip  of  war.  And  if  the  command- 
er fhall  behave  cowardly,  by  not  defending  the  fhip,  if 
(he  carries  guns  or  arms  ;  or  fhall  difcharge  the  mari- 
ners from  fighting,  fo  that  the  fhip  falls  into  the  hands 
of  pir.ites  ;  fuch  commander  (hall  forfeit  all  his  wages, 
and  luffer  fix  months  imprifonment.  Laftly,  by  ftatute 
18  Geo.  IL  c.  30.  any  natural  born  fubjedt  or  denizen, 
who  in  time  of  war  fhall  commit  hoililities  at  fta  againli 
any  of  his  fellow-fubje£ls,  or  (hall  affift  an  enemy  on 
that  element,  is  liable  to  be  tried  and  convidted  as  a 
pirate. 

PIRATE,  (CT£/fa7»?,  Gr.);  a  fea-robber,  or  an 
armed  (hip  that  roams  the  feas  without  any  legal  com- 
mifllon,  and  feizes  or  plunders  every  veffel  ihe  meets  in- 
difcriminately,  whether  friends  or  enemies. 

The  colours  ufually  difplaye<i  I  y  pirates  are  faid 
to  be  a  black  field,  with  a  death's  head,  a  battle-axe, 
and  hour  glafs.  The  laft  mftruraent  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  determine  the  time  allowed  to  the  prif^mers, 
whom  they  take,  to  confider  whether  they  will  join 
the  pirates  in  their  felonious  combination,  or  be  put 
to  death,  which  is  often  perpetrated  in  the  moft  cruel 
manner. 

Aroongft  theNmoft  celebrated  pirates  of  the  north 
is  recorded  Alvilda,  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Goths 
named  Sypardus.  She  embraced  this  occupation  to 
deliver  herfelf  from  the  violence  impofed  on  her  incli- 
nation, by  a  marriage  with  Alf,  fon  of  Sigarus  king 
of  Denmark.  She  dreffed  herfelf  as  a  man  ;  and  com- 
pofed  her  band  of  rowers,  and  the  reft  of  her  crew, 
of  a  number  of  young  women  attired  in  the  fame 
manner.  Amongft  the  firft  of  her  cruizes,  (he  touched 
at  a  place  where  a  company  of  pirates  bewrailed  the 
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Pirene  f^enth  of  their  captain.  The  ft  ran  gcfs -were  captivated 
with  the  agreeable  manners  of  Alvilda,  and  choie  her 
^  for  their  chief.  By  this  reinforcement  (he  became  fo 
formidable  upon  the  fes,  that  prince  Alf  came  to  en- 
gage her.  She  fuftained  his  attacts  for  a  confi  ierable 
time :  but,  in  a  vigorous  action,  Aif  b<)arded  her 
•veflel,  and  having  killed  the  preateft  part  of  her  crew, 
feized  the  captain,  namely  herfeif ;  whom  neverthelefs 
he  knew  not,  becaufe  the  princefs  had  a  cafque  which 
covered  her  vifage.  Bein^  mafter  of  her  perfon,  he  remo- 
-ved  the  cafque  ;  and  in  fpite  of  her  difguifc,  inltantly 
recognized  her,  and  offered  her  his  hand  in  wedlock. 

PI  RENE,  (Pliny);  a  fountain  facred  to  the  mufes, 
fpringing  below  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthiis,  a  high 
and  fteep  moimtain  which  hangs  over  Corinth.  Its 
waters  were  agreeable  to  drink,  (  Paufanias);  extreme- 
ly clear,  (Strabo) ;  very  light,  (Athenacus);  and  pale, 
(Perfius):  having  relation  either  to  the  grief  of  Pirene, 
mother  of  Cenchrea,  from  whofe  tears  this  fountain 
arofe,  (Paufanias)  ;  or  to  the  palenefs  brought  on  by  ~ 
the  too  eager  purfuits  of  the  mufes. 

PIROMALLl  (Paul),  a  dominlcan  of  Calabria, 
Wr.s  fent  a  miffion-ary  into  the  eaft.  He  remained  a 
long  time  in  Armenia,  where  he  had  the  happinefa  to 
bun^  back  to  the  church  many  fchifmatics  and  Euty- 
cheans,  and  the  patriarch  LiraftlF,  who  had  before 
thrown  every  obllacle  in  his  way.  He  afterwards  paf- 
fed  into  Georgia  an  1  Perfia,  then  into  Poland,  in  qu  \- 
lity  of  Pope  Urban  VIIl.'s  nuncio.  In  order  to  sppeafe 
the  difturbances  which  had  been  occafioned  there  by 
the  difputes  of  the  Armenians,  w  ho  were  very  nume- 
rous in  that  country.  Piromalli  reunited  tliem  i.i  the 
profeffionof  the  fame  faith,  and  oblervance  of  the  fame 
ceremonies.  In  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  taken  by 
fome  Corfairs  who  carried  him  prifontr  to  Tunis.  As 
foon  as  he  was  ranfomed,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  miflion  to  the  pope,  who  conferred 
upon  him  fome  fii^rnal  marks  of  hisefteem.  His  holi- 
Tiefs  entrufted  him  with  tlie  revifal  of  an  Armenian 
Bible,  nnd  fent  him  again  into  the  eaft,  where  he  was 
promoted,  in  1655,  to  the  biihoprlc  of  Naflivan.  Af- 
ter having  governed  that  church  for  nine  years,  he 
Ttturned  to  Italy,  and  took  the  charge  of  the  church 
c>{  Balignano,  where  he  died  three  years  after  in  1667. 
His  charity,  his  ^eal,  and  other  virtues  did  honour  to 
the  Epifcopal  oftcc.  There  are  extant  of  his  writings, 
1.  Some  works  of  Controverfy  and  Theology.  2.  Two 
Diftionaries  ;  the  one  a  Latin-Perfian,  and  the  other 
an  Armenian- Latin.  3.  An  Armenian  Grammar. 
4.  A  DirtAory,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  correftinjr 
Armenian  books.  AU  thefe  works  equally  diftinguifh 
Lira  for  virtue  and  for  learning. 

PI  RON  (Alexis),  whofe  fiiher  was  an  apothecary, 
■was  born  atDijon  the  9th  ofjuly  i689,where  he  p-jffed 
more  than  30  years  in  the  idle  and  deliruflive  diffipa- 
tion  too  common  to  young  men.  He  was  at  length 
©bilged  to  quit  the  place  of  bis  nativity,  in  order  to 
avoid"the  leproaches  of  his  fellow-citizens,  on  act:ount 
of  an  ode  which  he  had  written,  and  which  gave  great 
offence.  His  relatioM  not  being  able  to  give  hira 
much  afliftance,  he  fapported  himfelf  at  Paris  by  means 
6f  hi«  pen,  the  ftrokes  of  which  were  as  beautiful  and 
fair  as  thofe  of  an  engraver.  He  lived  in  the  houfe  of 
M.  i?e  Beilifle  as  his  fecretary,  and  aftervsraids  with  a 
financier,  who  did  not  koow  lk%t  he  bad  a  naas  of  ge- 
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nias  under  his  loof.  His  reputation  a«  a  *?nt«r  e©?t5,- 
mencei  with  fome  pieces  which  he  publi/h;d  for  the  ' 
entertalament  of  the  populace,  and  which  fliowed  ftriynsr 
marks  of  original  invention ;  but  what  fully  eflablifhed 
bis  chara(9:er  in  this  way  was  his  comedy  intitled  Mf- 
tromany,  which  was  the  bell  that  ha(l  appeared  in 
France  fince  Regiurd'e  Gamefter.  This  performance,  , 
in  five  a6l«,  well  condu(Sled,  replete  with  j^cnias,  wit, 
and  humour,  was  a6led  with  the  greateil  fuccefs  upon 
the  French  ftage  in  1738.  The  author  met  with  eve- 
ry attention  ia  the  capital  which  was  due  to  a  man  of 
real  genius,  and  whofe  flafhes  of  wit  were  inexhauilihlc. 
We  fhall  infert  a  few  anecdotes  of  him,  which  w-ill 
ferve  to  (how  hia  charaiSler  and  turn  of  mind.  In  Bur- 
gmidy  the  inhabitants  of  Beaime  are  called  the  yi//i;s  of 
Beaune.  Piron  often  indulged  his  fatirical  difpofitioa 
at  their  expence.  Oni  day  as  he  was^t  '.kin^  a  w  Ik 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  he  diverted  himfelt 
with  cutting  down  all  the  thirties  which  he  met  with. 
When  a  friend  aflced  him  his  reafon  for  doing  fo,  hc; 
replied,  J'-'ii  a  me  pluindre  lifs  beaamis  ;  j;  leur  coupe  let 
vivres,  i.  e.  "  I  am  forry  indeed  for  the  Beaunians ; 
for  I  am  cutting  down  their  food."  Being  told  again 
that  thefe  people  would  certainly  be  revenged  of  him, 
(fnys  he)  AlUz:  je  ne  crams  point  leur  impuiJJ'unf 
cuuroux  ; 

Et,  quand  je  ferob  feul^  je  les  batter o'n  tons. 
*'  Get  you  gone,  get.  you  gone  :  I  fear  not  their  feeble- 
revenge  ;  for  tho'  alone,  I  ihould  beat  them  all."  Go- 
ing  into  a  theatre  one  tiaie  where  a  play  w;i8  afting, 
he  aflced  what  it  was?  The  Clieats  of  Scapin,  gravely 
replied  a  young  Beaunian.  "Ah!  Sir,  (ftys  Piron^ 
aiter  ihanking  him),  I  took  it  to  be  the  Cheati  <»f 
Orelles."  In  the  time  of  the  play,  fome  body  ad- 
drelTefi  the  company  with  "  Silence  there,  gentlemen, 
we  don't  hear."  "  It  is  not  at  lealt  (cried  Piron)  for 
w?nt  of  ears."  A  bishop  one  day  aflted  Piron,  during 
tiie  difputes  about  J mfenifm,  "  Did  you  read  my  man- 
date, Mr  Piron  ?  '  No,  my  lord  ;  and  you — —The 
converfatioo  turning  very  warm,  the  bifhop  reminded 
him  of  the  dillance  which  birth  and  r  mk  had  put  be- 
tween them.  "  Sir  (fays  Piron),  1  have  plainly  the 
fuperiority  over  you  at  this  moment ;  for  I  am  in  the 
right,  and  you  are  in  the  wrong."— Voltaire's  Seraira- 
mis  did  not  meet  with  a  very  favourable  reception  the 
firft  time  it  was  a£ted.  The  author  finding  Piron  be- 
hind  the  Toenes,  aflced  hira  what  he  thought  of  his  per- 
form-ince  ?  "  I  think  (rtplied  he)  you  would  have 
been  pJeafed  that  I  had  been  the  author  of  it."  Ths 
performer  of  the  charadfer  Ferdinand  Cortez  (ths 
titleof  bne  of  Piron's  Tragedies) having  rcqiaefted  fome 
correftioos  to  be  made  on  the  play  the  firit  time  it  wag> 
acted,  Piron  fired  at  the  word  corrections .  The  player, 
who  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  author  with  this 
requeft,  cited  the  example  of  Voltaire,  who  correfled 
fome  of  his  pieces  in  ordt-r  to  gratify  the  tafte  of  the 
public.  *  The  cafes  are  wi  '.ely  difl'erent  (r-plted  Pi- 
r«n)  ;  Voltaire  works  in  chequer-work,  nnd  1  eaft  itt 
brafs."  If  this  anfwer  be  nut  very  modett,  we  mull 
allow  that  it  doee  not  want  wit.  He  tliought  himfelv 
if  not  fuperior,  at  leaft  equal  to  Voltaire.  Some  per- 
fon congrattilating  him  on  having  compofsd  the  'beil 
comedy  of  this  age,  he  anfwered,  with  more  franknef* 
than  modelly,  "  Acid  too,  and  the  beft  tragedy."  The 
following  verlia  are  well  known,  ia  which  he  faysj  : 
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En  deux  tnoU  voule%->vt}uj  dijl'm^mr  tj  eonnaitre 

Le  hmear  Dijonno'tf      le  Parijien  ? 
Le  premier  ne  Jul  rien^  Sff  ne  vonlut  rien  etre; 

V autre  vmluttattt  etre,  ^3*  ne  fut  prefque  rten.. 
We  fee  by  thefe  different  traits  that  Pirom  had  a 
fuffi.  ient  ftock  of  felf-conceit.    What  helpedl  to  in- 
creafs  it,  and  make  kirn  fancy  himfelf  fupcrior  to  the 
inoft  celebrated  of  hi«  conternporarics,  was,  t-hat  his 
company,  <jn  account  of  his  original  humour,  off  which 
he  hadanu  icommoQ  (hare,  was  n^ore  courted  thiaa  that 
of  Voltaire,  who  was  otherwife  too  lively,  too  capti- 
ous, and  crabbed.    But  thofe  who  have  favoiured  us 
with  an  account  of  his  many  witticifms  in  conve;rfation, 
srould  have  done  roorc  honour  to  hia  memory   if  they 
iiad  paffcd  over  fuch  as  were  either  indecent  or  infipid. 
A  thing  often  pleaf.^s  over  a  glafs  of  wine,  whiich  will 
rot  give  thcfame  fatisfaftion  when  it  is  repeate:d,  efpe- 
ciaJly  if; in  repeating  it.you  want  to  make  it  appear  of 
fome  importun  e.    Be  that  as  it  may,  Piron'8  raifchie- 
vous  ingenuity  was  partly  the  cauCe  which  excluded 
him  from  the  French  Academy.—"  I  could  mot  (fald 
Jie)  mrike  thirty-nine  people  think  as  I  do,  andl  I  could 
ftill  lefs  think  as  thirty-nine  do."    He  caljed  tlhat  cele- 
brated fo^iety  very  unjulUy  les  invalidts  du  p)el  efprit, 
"  the  invLilids  of  wit      and  yet  he  often  en  Itenvoured 
to  be  one  of  thofe  invalids.   His  death  was  hastened  \  y 
a  fall  whi  h  he  got  a  httie  before.    He  died  the  2 lit 
of  January  i  773,  at  the  age  of  83.    He  had  |p<epared 
for  himfelf  the  following  epitaph,  in  the  way  oif  an  epi- 
gram : 

Ci  git  P'tron,  qui  ne  fut  r'tertt 

Pas  meme  academic'ien. 
*•  Here  lies  Piron,who  was  nothing,not  even  an  acaJc- 
mician.'* 

His  wife  Maria  Therefa  Quenandon,  who>  died  in 
1 75  I,  he  defcribes  as  a  fwect  and  moft  agrceail  le  com- 
panion. They  I  ved  together  for  fcveral  years  ;  and  no, 
hufband  ever  difchargcd  his  duty  with  more  fiiehty 
£Dd  attention. 

A  coUeftion  of  hia  works  appeared  in  1776,,  in  7  vol. 
Svo,  and  9  vol.  1  2mt>.  The  principal  pieces  .are.  The 
.School  ot  Fathers  ;  a  comedy,  a^ed  in  1728  umder  the 
title  of  Ungrateful  Sons.  Callillhencs  ;  a  trajgedy,  the 
labjea  of  which  is  taken  from  Jullin.  Thfi  Myfterious 
•  i.ovtr,  a  comedy.  Guftavua  and  Ferdinand  Cortez, 
vwo  tragedies;  fome  fcencs  of  which  difcover  an  ongi- 
ml  genius,  but  the  verli^cation  neither  pUeafea  tlw 
ear  nor  atiedtsthe  heart.  Metroraany^  a  t  omedy.  TiTci 
Courfea  of  Tempe,  nn  ingenious  pattoral,  iia  which  the 
manners  both  of  the  town  and  country  are  jpleafandy 
•drawn.  Some  odes,  poem«,  fables,  and  epigr  ams.  Ini 
thl»  laft  kind  of  poetry  he  was  very  f.iccefsfuil,  and  he 
may  t  e  placed  after  JMarot  and  RoufTeau.  There  was 
no  occafion  for  loading  tlie  public  with  7  v/ols  of  his 
works  ;  the  half  of  that  number  ifiight  have;  fufficed. 
Foi-,  excepting  Mttrom^ny,  Guftavus,  the  Courfcs  ol 
Tempc,  fome  odes,  about  20  epigrams,  thrtee  or  four 
fables,  and  fome  epilUes,  the  reft  are  "  t  i  imdifferent, 
and  have  no  clainr.  to  any  extraordinary  meriK. 

PISA,  a  large  town  of  Tufcanv  in  Italy,  fituated 
on  the  river  Arno,  52  miles  from  Florence.  It  was  a 
famous  republic,  till  fubdaed,  firft  by  the  duke?  of  Milan, 
and  then  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406.  Before 
it  lo-ll  its  freedom,  it  is  faid  to  have  contaiined  near 
ajrOjOca  inhabitants,  but  npw  it  has  cot  abowe  16,000 
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or  17,000.  It  W3«  fouii'^.ed,  we  are  told,  bj-^the  PifniH 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  afterward?  became  one  of  the  j  3 
municlpi  I  of  Tufcany.  Its  neighhourhood  to  Leghorn, 
which  is  now  the  chief  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
though  formerly  of  little  or  no  note  for  trade,  has  co;i- 
tributed  greatly  to  the  decsy  of  Pifa,  which,  however, 
begins  to  lift  up  rts  head  a>!;ain,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  prefent  gr.md  duke,  who  has  made  it  his  winter 
refidence.    Between  Pifa  and  Leghorn  is  a  canal  16 
Italian  miles  in  length. — Its  territory  is  very  fruitful; 
abouniing.  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  fine  cattle. 
The  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  even,  broad, 
and  well  paved  ;  but  in  many  places  over-run  with 
grafs.    The  univerficy  is  well  endowed,  and  has  able 
profeflbrs,  but  is  not  in  a  very  flourilhing  condition. 
The  exchange  is  a  ftately  ftrufture,  but  little  frequent- 
ed. The  grand  duke's  galleys  are  buik,  and  common- 
ly ftacioned  here.    This  city  is  alfo  the  principal  re-fi- 
dence  of  the  orier  of  St  Stephen,  and  the  fee  of  an 
archbifhop.    The  cathedral,  a  large  Gothic  pile»  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  cx:cellent  paintings  and  other 
curiofilie*.    This  church  is  deJic  tted  to  St  Mary  ;  is- 
very  advantageoufly  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
piazza,  and  built  out  of  a  great  heap  of  wrought  mar- 
ble, luch  as  p.iihr?,  pedeftals,  capitals,  cornices,  and 
architrave?!,  purt  of  the  fpoils  which  the  Pif^ns  took, 
in  their  eallein  expeditions,  when  the  republic  was  iti; 
a  flourifliing  condition.    The  roof  is  fopportei  by 
high  marble  pillars  of  different  colours,  and  finely  gilt. 
Both  the  church  and  the  cupola  are  covered  with  lead. 
The  choir  is  painted  by  good  handa,  and  the  floor  is 
Mofaic  work.  The  brazen  doors  are  curlouiJy  wrought 
with  the  hiilory  of  the  Did  and  New  Teftament,  by 
Bonanao,  an  ancient  ttatuary.     The  chapel  of  St 
Rainerius  is  richly  adorned  with  gilt  metals,  columns 
of  porphyry,  and  fine  paiiitinjirs.    la  the  middle  oF 
the  nave  of  the  church '  yoa  fee  two  brazen  tombs, 
raifed  upon  pillars.    The  marble  pulpit  was  carved  by 
John  Pifano,  and*  the  choir  by  Juhan  da  Majana.  Join- 
ing thereto  is  the  altar,  over  which  is  preferved  a  hol- 
low globe  or  vcffei  of  murbJe,  wherein  they  kept  the, 
facrament  for  the  new  baptized,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Father  Mabillon.    In  the  fquare  before  the 
church,  you  fee  a  pillar  upon  which  is  the  meafure  of 
the  ancient  Roman  talent.    In  the  fame  fquere  witk 
the  dome,  ftapds  the  bapliftry,  a  round  fabric  fupport- 
ed  by  ftately  pillars,  and  remarkable  for  a  very  extraor- 
dinary echo. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  buryin*- 
place,  calfod  Campo  SantOj  beinij  covered  with  earth 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  This  burying-place 
is  inclofed  with  a  broad  portico,  well  painted,  and  pa- 
ved with  grave  ftones.  Here  are  a  gveatmany  ancient: 
tom!;s,  among  the  reft  that  of  Beatrix,  nwjther  of  the 
countefis  Mathilda,  with  marble  baffo  relieyos,  which.. 
the  Pifans  brought  from  Greece,  where  rou  fee  the 
bunt  of  Meleager,  which  affiiied  Nicholas  of  Pifa  ia- 
the  rcftoration  of  {cwlpture.  The  walls  of  the  Campo 
Sinto  are  painted  by  the  bcft  mafters  of  their  tinme*. 
Giotto  has  drawn  fix  hlftorical  pieces  of  Job;  and 
Anurea  Orgagha  has  given  a  fine  piece  of  the  laft" 
judgment.  Under  the  ptirtico  there  is  a  decree  of  the. 
city,  ordering  the  inhabitants  to  wear  mourning  a  year 
for  the  death  of  Caefar.  Near  the  chorch  you  fee  a 
fteeple  In  the  form  of  a  cylinderj  to  which  yoa  afccnS 
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by  153  iteprj;  it  inclines  15  feet  on  one  fide,  which  two  fpeciee,  viz. 
fome  afcribe  ta  art,  but  others  to  the  finking  of  the 
_  foundation.  Its  inclination  is  fo  great  that  a  plumb- 
line  let  fall  from  the  top  touches  the  ground  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  almoft  15  feet  from  the  bottom.  It  was  built 
by  John  of  Infpruck  and  Bonanno  of  Pifa,  1^11174. 
Near  this  fteeple  .is  a -fine  hofpital,  dependent  on  that 
of  St  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence. 

The  fteeple  of  the  church -of  the  Auguftinians  is  alfo 
very  fine,  being  an  oaa?on,  adorned  with  pillarB,  and 
built  by  Nicholas  of  Pifa.    in  the  great  market-place 
there  is  a  ftatue  of  Plenty,  by  Pierino  da  Vinci.  In 
the  church  of  St  Matthew,  the  painting  of  the  ceiling 
by  the  brothers  Melani,  native*  of  this  city,  is  an  ad- 
mired performance.    The  church  of  the  knights  of  St 
Stephen,  decorated  with  the  trophies  taken  from  the 
Saracens,  is  all  of  marble^  with  marlile  fteps,  and  a  front 
adorned  with  marble  ftatues.    In  the  (qua re  there  is  a 
■ftatue  of  Cofmo  I.  upon  a  very  fine  pedcftal.  Conti- 
guous to  the  church  is  the  convent  or  palace  of  the 
knights,  which  is  worth  feeing,  as  alfo  the  churches 
Delia  Madonna  and  Delia  Spina;  the  laft  of  which  was 
built  by  a  beggar,  whofe  figure  you  may  fee  on  the 
outfide  of  the  wall.    It  is  pretended  that  one  of  the 
thorns  of  the  crown  which  was  placed  on  our  Saviour's 
iead  is  prefcrved  here.    Belonging  to  the  univerfity 
there  is  a  great  number  of  colleges,  the  chief  of  which 
ia  the  Sapienza,-  where  the  profcflbrs  read  their  public 
ledtures  ;  next  to  which  are  the  colleges  Puteano,  Per- 
dinando,  Ricci,  and  others.   Bcfides  the  public  palace, 
and  that  of  the  grand  duke,  there  are  feveral  others 
•with  marble  fronts,  the  fineft  of  which  is  that  of  Lan- 
franchi,  which,  with  the  reft  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  makes  a  very  fine  appearance.    There  is  here  a 
good  dock,  where  they  build  the  galleys,  which  are 
conveyed  by  the  Arno  to  Leghorn.    They  have  a 
•  famous  aqueduft  in  this  town,  confiding  of  5000 
arches,  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  hills  at  five 
•miles  diftance.^  This  water  is  efteemcd  the  beft  in  Ita- 
ly, and  is  carried  in  flafks  to  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
The  neighbouring  couatry  produces  great  ftore  of 
.corn  and  wine,  but  the  latter  is  not  much  efteemed. 
They  have  veiy  good  buUtr  in  this  neighboarhood, 
.which  is  a  fcarce  commodity  in  Italy.    The  city  for 
its  defence  has  a  moat,  walls,  a  caftle,  fort,  and  cita- 
del ;  the  laft  of  which  is  a  modern  work.    The  Arno 
is  of  a  confiderable  breadth  here,  and  has  three  bridges 
over  it,  one  of  them  of  marble  :  two  leagues  below 
-the  town  it  falls  into  the  fea.    The  phyfic-garden  is 
very  fpacious,  contains  a  great  number  of  plants,  and 
is  decorated  with  water- works :  over  the  door  leading 
into  it  are  thefe  words,  Hie  jlrgus  fed  non  Briareus 
efto  :  i.  e.  Employ  the  eyes  of  Argus,  but  not  the  hands 
of  Briareus.    The  air  is  faid  to  be  unwholefome  here 
in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  moraffea. 
Many  buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  their  flefti  is  commonly  eaten.    Between  Pifa  and 
Lucca  are  hot  baths.    E.  Long.  10.  17.  N.  Lat  4? 
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-   ,          I.  The  erythrina,  or  dog. wood  tree.  PlfcidJi 

This  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  25  feet  or  more  ;  the  ftem  is  almoft  as  large  P^"'^'*'"' 
as  a  man's  body,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  fmooth 
bark,  and  fending  out  feveral  branches  at  the  top  with- 
out order;  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  wing- 
ed, with  ovai  lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  the  butterfly 
kind,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour  ;  they  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  pods,  with  four  longitudinal  wings,  and 
jointed  between  the  cells  which  contain  the  feeds. 
2.  The  Cartha^inienfis,  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  is  alfo 
a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  the  fliape  and  confiftence  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  more  oblong  and  ftiffer ;  but  in 
other  refpefts  they  are  very  fimilar.  Both  fpecies 
are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds. ;  but  require  artificial 
heat  to  nreferve  them  in  this  country. — The  negroes 
in  the  Weft  Indies  make  ufe  of  the  bark  of  the  firil 
fpecies  to  intoxicate  fifh.  When  any  number  of  gen- 
tlemen  have  an  inclination  to  divert  themfelves  witb 
fi/hing,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  with  filh-hunting, 
they  fend  each  of  them  a  negro-flave  to  the  woods,  in 
order  to  fetch  fome  of  the  bark  of  the  dog- wood  tree. 
This  bark  is  next  morning  pounded  very  fra.jll  with 
ftones,  put  into  old  facks,  carried  into  rocky  parts  of 
the  fea,  fteepcd  till  thoroughly  foaked  with|falt-water, 
and  then  well  fqneezed  by  the  negroes  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  Thisjuice  immediately  colours  tke  fea  with  a  red- 
difh  hue  ;  and,  being  of  a  poifonous  nature,  will  in  an 
hour's  time  make  the  fifhes,  fuch  as  groopers,  rock- 
fifh,  old  wives,  W^elchracn,  &c.  fo  drunk  or  intoxica- 
ted, as  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  tke  water,  quite  heed- 
lefs  of  the  danger :  the  gentlemen  thea  fend  in  their 
negroes,  who  purfue,  both  fwimming  and  diving,  the 
poor  inebriated  fifhee,  till  they  catch  them  with  their 
hands;  their  mafters  in  mean  time  ftanding  by,  on  high 
rocks,  to  fee  the  paftime. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  this  poifon  kills  mil- 
lions  of  the  fmall  fry,  it  has  never  been  known  to  im- 
part any  bad  quality  to  the  filh  which  have  been  caught 
in  confequence  of  the  intoxication. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  although  pretty  hard,  is  only 
fit  for  fuel ;  and  even  for  this  purpofe  the  negroes  very 
feldom,  if  ever,  employ  it,  on  account  of  its  Angular 
quality  juft  mentioned.  The  bark  is  rough,  brown, 
and  thick ;  the  tree  fends  forth  a  confiderable  number 
of  branches,  and  is  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which, 
refemble  thofe  of  the  pea,  are  thick,  cottony,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  The  bark  nfed  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpofeis  chiefly  that  of  the  roots. 

PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  bafon  in  a  public 
place  or  fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth  learned  to 
fwim  ;  and  which  was  furrounded  with  a  high  wall,  to 
prevent  fllth  from  being  thrown  into  it. — This  word  '19 
alfo  ufed  for  a  lavatory  among  the  Turks,  placed  in 
the  middle  court  of  a  mofque  or  temple,  where  the 
Muffulmen  wafli  themfelves  before  they  offer  their 
prayers. 

PTCPAPv  •  •      A  ,    ...  P^SISTRATUS,  an  Athenian  who  early  diftin-Brf&rfff* 

r.-     ■        V  ^""^"^  ftatutes,  the  liberty  of   guiihed  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  by  hisC/.;/?.^  by 

■Shn^l'  '  ^"^  eloquence  at  home.   After  he  had  render. ^'^'^P""'^ 

_   ?^    '  !"  aftronomy,  the  12th  fign  or  conftella-    cd  himfelf  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libera- 

-lity  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  fought 
their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis,  he  refolved  to 
mskc  himfelf  matter  of  his  country.  Every  thing  fcem- 

ed 


'tion  of  the  zodiac. 

PI8CIDIA,  a  genus  of  the  decandrla  order,  be- 
ioagicg  to  the  diadelphia  claf«  of  plants.   There  are 
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Kliftpatus-  ed  favouraWe  to  his  ambitious  views';  but  Solon  alone, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  late- 
ly enforced  his  celebrated  laws,  oppofed  him,  and  dif- 
covered  his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the 
public  affcmlily.  Pififtratus  was  not  diflieartened  by 
the  meafures  of  his  relation  Solon,  but  he  had  recourfe 
to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his  country-houfe,  he 
cut  himfelf  in  various  places ;  and  after  he  had  expofed 
his  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplo- 
red his  misfortunes,  and  nccufed  his  enemies  of  at- 
tempts upon  his  life,  becaufe  he  was  the  fiiend  of  the 
people,  the  guard  ian  of  the  pr^r,  and  the  reliever  of 
tlie  oppreffed,  he  claimed  a  chofen  body  of  50  men 
from  the  populace  to  defend  his  perfon  in  future  from 
the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies.  The 
unfufpefting  people  unanimoufly  granted  bis  requeft, 
though  Solon  ^oppofed  it  with  ail  his  inflnence  ;  and 
Pififtratus  had  no  fconer  received  an  armed  ban  1  on 
whofe  fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  lie 
feized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himfelf  abfo- 
lute.  The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credulity; 
yet,  though  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of  the  citi- 
zens, Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  confpired  together  a- 
againft  him,  and  by  their  means  he  was  forcibly  ejeft- 
ed  from  the  city.  His  houfe  and  all  his  effefts  were 
expofed  to  fele ;  but  there  was  found  in  Athens  only 
one  man  who  would  buy  them.  The  private  diffen- 
fions  of  the  friend  s  of  liberty  proved  favourable  to  the 
expelled  tyrant;  and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Ly- 
curgus, fecretly  promifed  to  rellore  Pififtratus  to  all  hi« 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would  marry  his 
daughter.  Pififtratus  confented;  and  by  the  affiftance 
©f  his  father-in  law,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  expel  Ly- 
curgus, and  to  re-eftablifh  himfelf.  By  means  of  a  wo- 
man called  Phyoy  whofe  fliape  was  tall,  whofe  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  impofed  upon  the 
people,  and  created  himfelf  adherents  even  among  his 
enemies.  Phya  was  conduced  through  the  ftreets  of 
the  city,  and  Ihowing  herfelf  fubfervient  to  the  arti- 
fice of  Pififtratus,  Ihe  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the 
goddefs  of  wifdona,  and  the  patronefs  of  Athens,  who 
was  come  down  from  Heaven  to  rC'eftabhlh  her  favou- 
rite Pififtratus  in  ai  power  which  was  fan^lioned  by  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  favoured  by  the  affefiion  of  the 
people.  In  the  midft  of  his  triumph,  however,  Pifi- 
ftratus found  himfelf  unfupported ;  and  fome  time  after, 
when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  he  found 
that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his  very  troops, 
were  alienated  from  hiraby  the  influence,  the  iatrigues, 
and  the  bribery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  fled  from 
Athens  where  he  no  longer  could  maintain  his  power, 
and  retired  to  Eubcea.  Eleven  years  after  he  was 
drawn  from  his  obfcure  retreat,  by  means  of  his  fon 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a  third  time  received  by  the 
people  of  Athens  as  their  mafter  and  fovereign.  Upon 
this  he  facrificed  to  his  refentment  tlie  friends  of  Me- 
gacles, but  he  did  notlofe  fight  of  the  pubhc  good, and 
whilehefought  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, hedid 
not  negleft  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian 
name.  He  died  ab'out  528  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
after  he  had  enjoy  ed  the  fovereign  power  at  Athens  for 
33  years,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hipparchus. 
Pififtratus  claims  our  admiration  for  his  juftice,  his  li- 
ber^itf)  and  his  moderation.  If  he  was  dreaded  and 
detefted  as  a  tyraati.  the  AtheaiaDS  loved  and  rcfpcS;- 
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ed  his  private  virtues  and  his  patriotifm  as  a  fellow-  Pifift«tu»j 
citizen;  and  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on  ^^^"^""^^'^ 
his  head  may  be  attributed  net  to  the  feverity  of  hia  ' 
adminiftration,  but  to  the  republican  principles  of  the 
Athenians,  who  hated  and  exclaimed  againft  the  mo- 
deration and  equity  of  the  mildeft  fovereign,  while 
they  flattered  the  pride  and  gratified  the  guilty  defirea 
of  the  moft  tyrannical  of  their  fellow  fubjefts.  Pifi- 
ftratus often  refufed  to  punifti  the  infolence  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  when  he  had  one  day  been  virulently  accu- 
fed  of  murder,  rather  than  inflidl  immediate  punifti- 
ment  upon  the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went 
to  the  aieopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athenians 
that  the  accufations  of  his  enemies  were  groundlefs, 
and  that  his  Hfe  was  irreproachable.  It  is  to  his  la- 
bours that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
poems  of  Homer ;  and  he  was  the  firft,  according  to 
Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens  in  the  order 
in  which  they  now  ftand.  He  alfo  eftablifhed  a  public 
library  at  Athens  and  the  valuable  books  which  he 
had  diligently  collefted  were  carried  into  Perfia  when 
Xerxes  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  capital  of  Attica. 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias  the  fons  of  Pififtratus,  who 
have  received  the  name  of  Pi/ijlrattda,  rendered  them* 
felves  as  illuftrious  as  their  father;  but  the  flames  of  li- 
berty were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguifhed.  The  Pi- 
fiftratids  governed  with  great  moderation,  but  the  r 
name  of  tyrant  or  fovereign  was  infupportable  to  the 
A  thenians.  Two  of  the  moft  refpeftable  of  the  citi- 
zens, called  Harmodius  and  jlriftogiton,  confpired  againft; 
them,  and  Hipparchus  was  difpatched  in  a  public  af- 
fembly.  This  murder  was  not,  however,  attended 
with  any  advantages  ;  and  though  the  two  leaders  of 
the  confpiracy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through  eve- 
ry age  for  their  patriotifm,  were  fupported  by  the 
people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncom- 
mon firmnefs  and  prudence,  and  for  a  while  preferved 
that  peace  in  Athens  which  his  father  had  often  been 
unable  to  command.  This  was  not  long  to  continue. 
Hippias  was  at  laft  expelled  by  the  united  efi^orts  of 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  aUies,  and  he  left  Attica»  - 
when  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  The  reft  of  the  family  of  Pififtra- 
tus followed  him  in  his  banifhment;  and  after  they  had 
refufed  to  accept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  princes  of 
Theffaly,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wiftied  them 
to  fettle  in  their  refpeftive  territories,  the  Pififtratidae 
retired  to  Sigseum,  which  their  father  had  in  the  fum- 
mit  of  his  power  conquered  and  bequeathed  to  hia 
pofterity.  After  the  baniftiment  of  the  Pififtratidaj,- 
the  Athenians  became  more  than  commonly  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  and  often  facrificed  the  moft  powerful  of 
their  citizeiw,  apprehenfivc  of  the  influence  which  po- 
pularityand  a  well-direfted  liberality  might  gain  among 
a  fickle  and  unfettled  populace.  The  Pififtratidae  were 
baniftied  from  Athens  about  18  years  after  the  death 
of  Pififtratus. 

PISMIRES,  are  a  kind  of  infefts  very  common  in 
Africa  ;  of  which  there  is  fo  great  a  variety,  and  fuch 
innumerable  fwarms,  that  they  deftroy  not  only  the. 
fruits  of^the  ground  but  even  men  and  beafte  in  fo  little, 
a  time  as  one  fingle  night;  and  would,  without  all 
doubt,  prove  more  fatally  deftrudive  to  the  inhabitants, 
were  they  not  fo  happily  deftroyed  by  a  proportionable, 
number  of  monkeys,  who  greedily  ferret  and  devour. 
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'P'*^*  them,  'Tor  a  Ajrtlier  account  of  tWfe,  and  fom*  other 
prievoufl  plagues  with  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  Africa  is  affliAcd,  particularly  tliat 
nioft  horrid  vifitation  of  locufts,  which  feLlom  fail  a 
year  of  hying  wafte  fome  of  the  proviccce,  fee  Gryl- 
M's,  p.  i6r. 

FISO  (I^ticniB  Caipiirnius),  furnamed  Frugi  en 
account  of  his  frugality,  ^va?  defcended  of  the  illuf- 
trious  family  of  the  Pifos,  \^ich  gave  fo  many  great 
men  to  the  Romafl  repubUc.  He  waa  tribune  of  the 
people  in  the  year  149  before  Chiift,  snd  afterwanls 
confuL  During  his  tribuncfliip,  be  piiblifhed  a  law 
apainft  t'he  crime  of  concuflion  or  extortion,  intitled  Lex 
Calpurnia  de  pecumis  repetundls .  He  happily  inded  tlie 
war  in  Sicily.  To  reward  the  fervices  of  one  of  his 
Tons,  who  had  diftinguiOied  himfelf  in  that  expedition, 
he  left  him  by  his  will  a  golden  crown,  weighing  20 
pounds.  Pifo  jcined  to  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen 
the  talents  of  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  hiflorian. 

Piso  (Caiu8> Calpurnius^,  a  Reman  confnl  in  the 
year  67  before  Chtift,  was  author  of  the  law  which 
iorbid  canvafiing  for  public  offices,  intitled  Lex  Cal- 
purnia de  ambitu.  He  difphyed  all  the  firmnefs  worthy 
of  a  conful  in  one  of  the  mcft  ftormy  periods  of  the 
repuLlic  The  Roman  people,  deceived  by  the  flat- 
tery of  Marcus  Palicanun,  a  turbulent  and  feditious  fel- 
low, were  on  the  eve  of  loading  thcnife Ives  with  the 
greateft  difgrace,  by  putting  the  fupreme  authority  in- 
to the  hands  of  this  man,  who  deferred  punifhment 
rather  than  honours  The  tribunes  of  the  people,  by 
their  harangues,  inflamed  the  blind  futy  of  the  mnlti- 
tnde,  already  fiifficiently  mutinous  of  themfelvea.  In 
this  fituation,  Pifo  mounted  the  roftrum,  and  being 
afl<ed  if  he  would  declare  Palicanus  conful,  in  cafe  the 
-frtfFragea  of  the  people  fhould  concur  in  the  nomina- 
tion, he  inftantly  leplied,  that  "  he  did  not  think  the 
republic  was  yet  involved  in  fuch  (^arknefs  and  defpair 
as  to  be  capable  of  committing  fo  infamous  an  aftlon." 
Being  afterwards  ftrongly  and  repeatedly  called  upon 
to  fay,  *'  what  he  would  do,  if  the  thing  Ihould  hap- 
pen ?"  his  anfwcr  was,  ♦*  No,  I  would  not  narhehi'm." 
By  this  firm  and  laconic  anfwcr  he  deprived  Palicanus 
of  the  dignity  to  w^hich  he  afpired.  Pifo,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  not  pofleflcd  of  a  quick  conception,  but 
he  thoug:ht  maturely,  and  with  judgment,  and,  by  a 
proper  firmncfa,  he  appeared  to  be  an  abler  man  than 
he  really  was. 

P18O  (Cneins  Galpurnius),  was  conful  in  the  reign  of 
Auguflus,  and  governor  ef  Syria  under  Tiberius, 
whofe  confident  he  was.  It  is  faid,  that  by  the  order 
of  this  emperor  he  caufed  Germanicus  to  be  potfoned. 
Being  accufed  of  that  crime,  and  feeing  himfelf 
abandoned  by  every  body,  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfelf  in  the  20th  year  of  our  Lord.  He  was  a  man 
of  infupportahle  pride  and  exceflive  violence.  Some 
itiftinces  of  his  wicked  cruelly  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Having  given  orders  in  thf  heat  of  his  paflion 
10  conduft  to  punifhment  a  foldier,  as  guilty  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  companions,  becaufe  he  had  gane 
out  of  the  camp  with  him  and  returned  without  him, 
no  prayers  or  lEtreaty  could  prevail  with  Pifo  to  fu- 
/ptnd  the  execution  of  this  fentence  until  the  affair 
ihonld  be  properly  inveftigatcd.  The  foldier  was  led 
^thout  the  entrenchments,  and  had  already  preftnted 
hj»  head  to'receive  the  fatai  ftrokc,  wfaeu  hi»  compa- 


nion whom  he  was  accufed  of  having  klilcd  made  KU  P  iTafpl)*' 
appearance  again.  Whereupon  the  ctitturion,  whofc 
office  it  was  to  fee  the  fcntcnce  executed,  ordered  the  '~"''v~^ 
executioner  to  put  up  his  fword  into  the  fcabbaru. 
Thofe  two  companions,  after  embtacin?  e.?ch  other, 
arc  conduded  to  Pifo,  aroidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  Jirmy,  and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people.  Pifo, 
foaming  with  rage,  afcen  la  his  tribune,  and  pronoun- 
ces the  f?.me  fentence  of  death  againft  the  whole  three, 
without  ex  epting  the  centurion  who  had'brouijht 
back  the  condemned  foldier,  In  thefe  terms  :  '*  You 
I  order  to  be  put  to  c'^ath  becaufe  you  have  been  al- 
ready condemned  ;  you,  becaufe  you  have  been  the 
caufc  of  the  condemnation  of  your  comrade  ;  and  you, 
becnufe  having  got  orders  to  put  that  foldier  to  t!eath, 
you  have  not  obeyed  your  prince." 

PiSSASPHALTUM,  earth-pitch  ;  a  fluid, 
opaque,  mineral  body,  of  a  thick  confiltence,  ftron^' 
fmell,  readily  inflammable,  but  leaving  a  refiduum  of 
greyifh  afhes  after  burnin<r.  It  arifes  out  of  the  crnck9 
of  the  rocks,  in  feveral  places  in  the  {(land  of  Sumatra, 
and  fome  other  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  i* 
much  efttcmed  in  paralytic  difordera.  There  is  a  re- 
markable mine  of  it  in  the  ifland  of  Bsa,  (ft?e  Bua), 
of  which  the  foIlowir»g  curious  defcription  is  given  u3 
by  the  Ahbe  Fortis.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  two 
promontories  between  the  north  and  weft,  crofling  over 
the  top  of  the  latter,  which  is  not  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  defcending  in  3  right  line  towards  the  fea,  one  19 
con  '.ufted  to  a  hole  well  known  to  the  inhabitants. 
This  hole  extends  not  much  above  12  feet,  and  from 
its  bottom  above  25  feet  perpendicular,  arife  the  mai- 
ble  ftrata  which  fuftain  the  irregular  mafies  that  fur« 
round  the  top  of  the  mountain 

*'  The  place  feemed  to  me  (continues  our  author), 
fo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  1  caufed  a  drawing  of 
it  to  be  taken.  The  hole  AAA  is  dug  out  of  an  ir-  Vhtt 
regular  ftratum  of  argillaceous  fandy  earth,  in  fome 
parts  whitifli,  and  in  others  of  a  grcenifh  colour  ;  part 
of  it  is  half  petrified,  and  full  of  numifmales  of  the 
lan>,eft  kind,  lenticulares,  and  fragteents,  with  here 
and  there  a  fmall  branch  of  mrdreporiies,  and  fre- 
quently of  thofe  other  folfd  bodies  called  by  Gcfner 
cornua  ammon'tt  Candida,  minima,  &c.  The  raafs  B  is 
fallen  from  the  height  of  the  rock,  and  lies  ifolated.- 
The  excavation,  made  by  fome  poor  man  in  the  fofter 
matter,  reaches  a  little  below  the  extremity  CC  of  the 
ftratum  DD.  This  is  feparated  by  the  liHe  EE  from 
the  ftratum  FF,  which  is  ot"  hard  comrron  marble, 
with  triarine  bodies  without  flints.  The  upper  part  aa 
is  of  hard  lenticular  ftone,  interfperfed  with  flints  full 
of-  lenticulares.  The  mafs  H  does  not  difcovtr  thedi- 
vifions  of  its  ftrata  on  the  out  fide,  and  tranfpires  very 
fmall  drops  of  pilTafphcltum,  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  but 
the  tears  III  of  the  fame  matter,  which  flow  from  th^ 
f.fTures  and  chinks  of  the  whitifli  flratum  DD,  are  very 
obfervable.  They  come  out  moft  abundantly  when  the 
fun  falls  on  the  marble  rock  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
This  pifldfphaltum  is  of  the  moft  perfeft  quality,  black 
and  fliining  like  the  bitumen  yudaicum  ;  very  pure, 
odoroue,  and  cohefive.  It  comes  out  almoft  liquid, 
but  hardcni  in  large  drops  when  the  fun  fets.  On  break- 
ing mai;y  of  thefe  drops  «n  the  fpot,  I  found  that  al- 
moft evecy  one  cf  them  had  an  inner  cavity  full«f  Tcry 
clear  water. 
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Sl«um,  «'  The  greateft  breadth  of  the  tears  that  I  faw  was 
acia.  inches,  and  the  common  breadth  is  half  an  inch. 
The  chinks  and  fiflures  of  the  marble,  from  whence 
thte  bituminous  pitch  tranfudes,  are  not  more  than  the 
thicknefs  of  a  thread  ;  and  for  the  mod  part  are  fo 
imperceptible,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pitch  itfelf, 
whereby  they  are  blackened,  they  could  not  by  any 
means  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  naked  eye.  To  thenar- 
pownefs  of  thefe  paflages  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  owing 
the  fmall  quantity  of  piflafphaltum  that  tranfpires." 

After  forac  conjeAurcs  about  the  origin  of  this  mine, 
our  author  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  piffafphaltum 
©f  Bua  18  correfpondcnt  to  that  foflll  produftion  which 
by  Haffelquift,  in  his  Travels,  is  called  mum'ta  minerale, 
gftid  mumia  nativa  Perfiana  by  Kempfer,  which  the 
Egyptians  made  ufe  of  to  embalm  their  kings  (a).  It 
h  found  in  a  cave  of  mount  Caucafus,  which  is  kept 
ftiut,  and  carefully  guarded  by  order  of  the  king  of 
.Perfi.3.  One  of  the  qualities  affigned  by  M.  Linnaeus 
to  the  fined  bit-umen  is  to  fmoke  when  laid  on  the  fire, 
as  ours  does,  emitting  a  fmell  of  pitch  notdifagreeable. 
He  believes  it  would  be  very  good  for  wounds,  as  the 
<5riental  mumia  is,  and  like  the  pitch  of  Caftro,  which 
is  frequently  ufcd  by  the  Roman  chirurgeons  for  frac- 
tures, contufions,  and  in  many  external  applications. 
See  Mineralogy. 

PISSEL-SLtTM  iNDicuM,  Barladoes  Tar  ;  a  mi- 
neral fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens,  and 
ef  all  others  the  moft  approaching,  in  appearance,  co- 
lour, and  confiftence,  to  the  true  piflafphaltum,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  other  refpetfts.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  America,  isrhere  It  Is  found  trickling 
down  the  iides  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and 
fometlmes  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has 
been  greatly  recommended  internally  In  coagha  and 
other  dlforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

PISTACIA,  TURPENTINE-TRE'E,   P'tftachta  tlUt  ZXlA. 

Mqftich-tree  >•  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  nine 
ipecles  j  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  i .  The  te- 
rebinthus,  or  piftachla-tree.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Syria,  whence  the  nuto  are  cnnu- 
ally  brought  to  Europe.  In  thofe  countries  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet:  the  bark  of  the  ftem 
and  old  branches  is  of  a  dark  rriflet  colour,  but  that  of 
the  young  branches  Is  of  a  Ught  brown.  Thefe  are  gar- 
nlfhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofcd  fometlmes  of  two, 
aft  other  times  of  three,  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  :  thefe  lobes  approach  towards  an  oval  ftvape, 
and  their  edges  are  turned  backward  ;  and  thefe,  whea 
VoL.  XIV.  Part  ll.  ' 
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brulfed,  emit  a  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  the  flicll  of  the  Plftacia. 
nut.  Some  of  thefe  trees  produce  male  and  others  fe- '"  ""V" 
male  flowers,  and  fome  have  both  male  and  female  on 
the  fame  tree.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches  or  catkins.  They 
have  no  petals,  but  five  fmall  ftamlna  crowned  by  large 
four  cornered  fummits  filled  with  farina ;  and  when  this 
is  difcharged,  the  flowers  fall  off".  The  female  flowers 
come  out  In  clufi:ers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  : 
they  have  no  petals,  but  a  large  oval  germen  fupport- 
Ing  three  reflexed  ftyles,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
nnts.  2.  The  lentlfcu«,  or  common  maflich-tree,  grows 
naturally  In  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Being  an 
evergreen,  it  has  been  preferved  in  this  country  in  or- 
der to  adorn  the  grccn-houfes.  In  the  countries  where 
It  Is  a  native,  it  rifcs  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet, 
covered  with  a  grey  bark  on  the  ftem ;  but  the 
branches,  which  are  veiy  numerous,  are  covered  with 
a  reddlfh-brown  bark,  and  are  garnlfhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  fpear- 
fliaped  lobes,  without  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  3.  The 
orIentalIs,or  true  maftich-treeof  the  Levant,  from  which 
the  maftich  is  gathered,  has  been  confounded  by  moft 
botanical  writers  with  the  lentifcus,  or  common  maftich 
tree,  above  defcribed,  though  there  are  confiderable 
differences  'between  them.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
brown  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of 
fpcar-fhaped  lo!)es,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  the 
outer  lobes  are  die  largeft  ;  the  others  gradually  diml* 
nifh,  the  innermoft  being  the  leaft.  Thefe  turn  of  a 
brownifli  colour  towards  the  autumn,  when  the  plants 
are  expofed  to  the  open  air ;  but  If  they  are  under 
glafles,  they  keep  green.  The  leaves  continue  all  the 
year,  but  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
nor  are  the  plants  fo  hardy. 

Culture,  The  firft  fpecies  Is  propagated  by  Its  nuts  ; 
which  fliould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to 
bring  up  the  plants  :  when  thefe  appear,  they  fliould 
have  a  large  ftiare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  by  de- 
grees they  fliould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  at 
laft  they  wrii  bear  in  all  feafons,  though  not  without 
great  danger  of  being  deftroyed  In  fevere  winters.  The 
fecond  fort  Is  commoiily  propagiited  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  though  It  may  alfo  be  ralfed  from  the 
feed  In  the  manner  already  directed  for  the  piftachla- 
nut  tree:  and  in  this  manner  alfo  may  the  true  maftlch- 
trce  be  raifed.  But  this  being  more  tender  than  any  of 
the  other  forts,  requires  to  be  conftantly  flieltered  la 
whiter,  and  to  have  a  warm  fituation  in  fummer. 

5F  Piftachia 


(a)  *«  Mumiahl, amative  Pcrfian  mummy.  It  proceeds  from  a  hard  rock  in  very  fmall  quantity.  It  is  a  bi« 
tuminous  juice,  that  tranfudes  f*om  the  ftony  fuperficies  of  the  hill,  referabling  In  appearance  coarfe  flioema- 
kers  wax,  as  well  In  Its  colour  as  in  Its  denficy  and  duaility.  While  adherent  to  the  rock  it  is  lefi  folid,  but 
is  formed  by  the  warmth  of  the  hands.  -It  is  eafily  united  with  oil,  but  repels  water  ;  it  is  quite  void  of  fmell, 
and  very  like  in  fubftance  to  the  Egyptian  mummy.  When  Uid  on  burning  coals,  It  has  the  fmell  of  fulphur 
t-cmpered  a  little  with  that  of  naphtha,  not  difagreeable.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  mummy ;  the  one  Is  va- 
luable for  hs  fcarclty  and  great  activity.  The  native  place  of  the  beft  mummy  Is  far  from  the  accefs  of  men, 
from  habitations,  and  from  fprfngs  of  ^a^ef,  in  the  province  of  Daraab.    It  is  found  In  a  narrow  cave,  not 

above  two  fathoms  deep,  eut  Uke  a  well  out  of  the  mafs,  at  the  foot  of  the  ragged  mountain  Caucafus."  

Kempfer.  Amxn,  Peff. 

This  defcrlption  agrees  perfcdly  with  the  pHTafphaltum  or  foflSl  mnimny  of  Bua,  diffWIng  only  In  the  pri. 
Wtion  of -fmell,  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  is  totally  wanting  in  the  Perfian  mummy. 
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Fiflachui  nutB  are  moJerat^ly  large,  containing  a 
kernel  of  a  pale  greenifh  colour^  coveted  with  a  reJ- 
difk  fkin.  They  have  a  pleafanc,  fwcet,  unftuous  tafte, 
refcmblin,g  that  of  almonds  ;  and  they  abound  vi%h  a 
fweet  and  well-tafted  oil,  which  they  yield  in  great 
abundance  on  being  pr^-ffed  after  bruifing  them  :  they 
are  reckoned  amongft  the  analeptics,  and  are  wholefome 
and  nutritive,  and  are  by  fome  eftecmcd  very  proper  to 
be  prefcribcd  by  way  of  t.dorativcs,  eaten  in  fmall 
quantity,  to  people  emaciated  by  long  illnefs. 

PISTIL,  among  botanifts,  the  httle  upright  co- 
lumn which  is  gecerally  found  in  the  centre  of  every 
flower.  According  to  the  Linnosan  fyftem,  it  is  the 
female  part  of  peneration,  whofe  office  is  to  receive  and 
fecrete  the  pollen,  and  produce  the  fruit.  It  conllfts  of 
three  parts,  viz.  germen,  ftylus,  and  ftigma.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  434,  and  p.  454,  2d  columns. 

PISTOi A  is  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuf^ 
cany,  fituated  on  the  river  Stella,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
near  the  foot  of  the  Apcnnine  mountains.  By  Pliny 
it  is  called  Pi/lorium^  and  is  faid  to  have  been  once  a 
Roman  colony.  At  prefcnt  it  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  fuffra- 
gan  of  Florence.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular, 
the  houfes  tolerably  well  built,  but  poorly  inhabited 
for  want  of  trade.  Formerly  it  was  an  independent 
republic,  But  fince  it  was  fubdued  by  the  FlorentincB 
in  1 200.  it  has  been  in  a  declining  condition.  The 
cathedral  has  a  very  handforae  cupola,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent  ftaircafe  to  afcend  to  it.  In  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  James,  where  his  relics  are  preferved,  the  walls 
are  almoft  covered  with  plates  of  filver.  Here  are  four 
marble  ftatues  of  very  good  workmanfhip.  The  niar- 
ble  pulpit,  the  baffo  relievos,  the  vtffcl  that  holds  the 
holy  water,  and  the  fquare  ftecpie,  are  the  work,  of 
John  Pifano.  The  Jefuits  have  a  very  fine  college, 
and  the  Francifcans,  Dominicans,  and  Augulliniaps, 
good  churches.  In  the  church  of  Madonna  dell'  Umil- 
ta  there  are  two  ftatues,  one  of  Leo  X,  and  the  other 
of  Clement  WIl.  The  public  palace,  fituated  in  a  Lrge 
fquare,  is  a  lundfome  building  ;  feveral  of  the  nobili- 
ty have  alfo  very  good  houfes.  In  the  neii^hbouring 
mountains,  called  by  the  name  of  Piftola,  there  aj:e 
many  large  villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  S. 
Marcello,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cartoli.  Thefe 
mountains  are  a  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  border  on 
the  territory  of  Bologna  and  the  county  of  Vernio  ; 
higher  up  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Reno.  The  coun- 
try about  Piftoia,  cfpecially  towards  Florence,  is  ex- 
ceeding fertile  and  dehghtful,  covered  with  all  forts  of 
fruits,  corn,  wine,  &c.  and  containing  a  vaft  nuniber 
of  little  towns,  wealthy  villages,  and  country  feats,  fo 
.  as  to  be  reckoned  the  rlcheft  and  moft  beautiful  in  all 
Tufcany.  It  is  about  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Florence, 
and  30  N.  E.  ofPifa.  E.  Long.  11.  29.  N.  Lat.43.  55. 

PISTOL,  the  fmalleft  piece  of  fire-arms,  borne  at 
the  faddle  bow,  on  the  girdle,  and  in  the  pocket. 

PI8T0LE,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  in  Spain  and  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  &c. — The  piftole 
has  its  augmentations  and  diminutions,  which  are  qua- 
druple piftoles,  doable  piftoles,  and  half  piftoles.  Sec 
MoN¥.r-Tahle. 

PISTON,  in  pump-work,  is  a  fhort  cylinder  of  me* 
tal  or  other  folid  fubltance,  fitted  exaftly  to  the  cavity 
cf  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  purop. 
TICS,  fed. 


PISTORIUS  (John),  boru  at  Nidda  19  1546,  ap-  Piftorm. 
plied  himfelf  at  firtl  to  the  ftndy  of  medicine,  and  was 
adrpitted  adoftor  with  applaufe  ;  but  his  prefctiptions 
not  being  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs  which  he  ex- 
pe(5led»  he  quitted  that  profeffion,  and  fludied  ihehw. 
His  merit  procured  him  -  the  appointment  of  counfel- 
lor  to  Erneft  Frederick  margrav^  of  Bade-Dourlach. 
He  had  embraced  the  Proteflant  religion  ;  but  fome 
time  after  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  returned  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  became 
afterwards  a  dfxftor  of  divinity,  one  of  the  emperor's 
counfellors,  provoft  of  the  cathedral  of  Breilaw,  and 
domeftic  prelate  to  the  abbot  of  Fulda.  We  have  of 
his  writings,  J.  Several  Controverfial  Trails  againft 
the  Lutherans.  2.  jirtis  £alia/i^ica  Scriptoresy  i>T'inUd  il 
Bale  1587;  a  fcarce  and  curious  coUeAion.  3  Scrifi' 
tores  rerum  Polon'tcarum.  4.  Scriptores  de  rebus  German 
nicisj  in  3  vols,  folio,  from  1603  to  1613.  This  is  a 
curious  and  fcarce  performance,  but  might  have  been 
better  digelted.  The  author  died  in  1608,  at  the  age 
of  52.  ^ 

PISUM,  PEASE  ;  a  genus  of  the  dccandria  order* 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpe- 
cies  are,  1 .  The  fativum,  or  greater  garden  pea,  whoCe, 
lower  ftipulae  are  roundilh,  indented,  with  taper  foot- 
ftalks,  and  many  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk.  2.  The, 
humile,  or  dwarf  pea,  with  an  trecft  branching  ftalk, 
and  leaves  having  two  pair  of  round  lobes.  3.  The 
umbellatum,  rofe,  or  crown  pea,  with  four  pointetl 
acute  tlipuh,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing  many  dowers, 
virhich  terminate  the  ttalks.  4.  The  maritimum,  or  fea- 
pea,  with  foot  ftulks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper 
fide,  an  angul;'.r  ftalk,  arrow-pointed  ftipulze,  and  fpot- 
ftalks  bearing  many  flowers.  5.  The  Americanuin, 
commonly  called  Cape  Horn  pea^  with  an  angular  trail- 
ing ftalk,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  fpear-ftjaped,  (harp-, 
ly  indented,  and  thofc  at  the  top  arrow-pointed.  6.  The 
Qchrus,  with  menjbranaceous  running  foot-ltalks,  ha- 
ving two  leaves  and  ene  fl  iwcr  upon  a  foot-ftalk. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  garden  peafe  now  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  gar- 
deners and  feedfmcB,  and  have  their  different  titles;  but 
as  great  part  of  thefe  have  been  feminal  variations,  fo 
if  they  are  not  very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  ajvay 
all  thofe  plants  which  have  a  tendency  to  aUer  before 
the  feeds  are  forriied,  they  will  degenerate  into  their 
original  ftate  :  therefore  all  thofe  perfons  who  are  cu- 
rious in  the  choice  of  their  feeds,  look  carefully  oyer, 
thofe  which  they  defign  for  feeds  at  the  time  when  they, 
begin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants  which  they 
diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what  ihty  ^^W  rogmng 
their  peaje  ;  meaning  hereby  the  taking  out  all  the  bad 
plants  from  the  good,  that  the  farina  of  the  former  may 
not  impregnate  the  latter  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  al- 
ways do  it  before  the  flowers  open.  By  thus  diligently 
drawing  out  the  bad,  referving  thofe  which  come  ear- 
lieft  to  flower,  they  have  greatly  improved  their  peafc 
of  late  years,  and  arc  conftantly  endeavouring  to  get 
forwarder  varieties  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pofe  in  this  place  to  attempt  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  :  therefore  we 
fliall  only  mention  the  names  by  which  they  are  com-, 
monly  known,  placing  them  according  to  their  tioie  o£ 
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The  j^oivlen  hotfpur. 
The  Charlton. 
The  Reading  hotfpur. 
Mailer's  hotfpur. 
ElTex  hotfpur. 
The  d^Varf  pea. 
The  fusar  pea. 
Spanifh  Morotto. 


S  [ 

NotipSreil. 
Sug^r  dwarf. 
Sickle  pea. 
Marrowfat. 
Rofe  or  crown  pea. 
Rouncival  pea. 
Gray  pea. 

„     Pig  pea  ;  with  fome  others. 

The  Englifh  fea-pca  is  found  wild  upon  the  (hore  iit 
Suflex  and  feveral  other  countict  in  England,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  ditTercnt  fpecies  from  the  common  pea. 

The  fifth  fpecies  hath  a  biennisl  root,  which  conti- 
nues two  years.  This  was  brought  from  C^pe  Horn  by 
Lord  Arifon's  cook,  when  he  pafTed  that  Cape,  where 
thefe  peafe  were  a  great  relief  to  the  failor?.  It  is  kept 
here  as  a  curiofity,  but  the  peafe  are  not  fd  good  for 
mating  as  the  worft  fort  noW  cultivated  in  Britain.  It 
is  a  low  trailing  plant  ;  the  leaves  have  two  lobes  on 
each  foot-ftalk  :  thofe  below  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
fharply  indented  on  their  edges  ;  but  the  spper  leaves 
are  fmall,  and  arrow  pointed.  The  flowers  are  blue, 
each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  ftJUr  or  five  flowers  ;  the  pods 
are  taper,  near  three  inches  long }  and  the  feeds  are 
round,  about  the  fize  of  tares. 

The  fixth  fort  is  annual.  This  grows  naturally 
among  tlie  corn  in  Sicily  and  fottle  parts  of  Italy,  but 
is  here  prefcrved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety. It  hath  an  angular  ftalk,  rifingnear  three  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  fl;and  upon  winged  foot-fta!ks,  each 
fuftaining  two  oblong  lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  ftiapcd  like  thofe  ©f  the  other  fort  of 
pea,  but  are  fmall,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  one 
^ower ;  thefe  are  fucceedcd  by  pods  about  two  Inches 
long,  containing  five  or  fix  roundifh  feeds,  which  are  a 
little  compreffed  on  their  fides.  Thefe  are  by  fome 
perfons  eaten  green  but  unlefs  they  are  gathered  very 
young,  they  are  coarfe,  and  at  beft  not  fo  good  as  the 
common  pea.  It  may  be  fown  and  managed  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  garden  pea. 

•  '  We  lhall  now  proceed  to  fet  down  the  method  of 
cultivating  the  feveral  forts  of  garden  peafe,  fb  as  to 
continue  them  thioughout  the  ff.afon. 

It  is  a  common  praftice  with  the  gardeners  near 
London  to  raife  peafe  upon  hot  beds,  to  have,  them 
very  early  iu  the  fpring  j  in  order  to  which,  they  fow 
their  peafe  upon  warm  borders,  under  walls  or  hedges, 
about  the  middle  of  Odober  ;  And  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently  to  their  ftems 
with  a  hoe,  the  better  to  proted  thenj  h*)ra  froft.  In 
thefe  places  they  let  them  remain  until  the  latter  end 
■of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  ohferving 
to  earth  them  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  plants  ad- 
vance in  height  (for  the  reafons  before  given);  as  alfo 
to  cover  them  in  very  hard  froft  with  peafe*haulm,ftraw, 
or  fome  other  light  covering,  to  preferve  them  from 
being  deftroyed;  theythenmakeahot  bed(in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  peafe  intended),  which  muft  be  made 
of  good  hot  dung,  well  prepared  and  pioperly  mixed  to- 
gether, that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great.  The  dung 
fhouli4  be  laid  for  two  or  three  feet  thick,  according  as 
the  beds  are  made  earlier  or  Uiter  in  the  feafon ;  wheti 
the  dung  h  equally  levelled,  then  the  earth  (which 
ftould  te  light  and  Irtfh,  hut  not  ovf:r  rich)  muft  be 
laid  tiiefeon  about  fix  or  eight  inches  thick,  laying  it 
equally  all  over  the  bed.    '1  his  being  done,  the  franea 
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(which  Hhpuld  be  tv}o  feet  high  on  the  back  fide,  and 
about  14  inches  in  front)  muft  be  put  on,  and  covered 
with  glaflfes  ;  after  which  it  fhould  remain  three  or  four 
days,  to  llct  the  fteam  of  the  bed  pafs  off  before  you 
put  the  iplants  therein,  obferving  every  day  to  raife 
the  glaffe's  to  give  vent  for  the  rifing  fteam  to  pafs  off  J 
then,  when  you  find  the  bed  of  a  Moderate  tempera- 
ture for  beat,  yau  Ihould,  with  a  trowel,  or  fome  othee 
inftrumenit,  take  up  the  plants  as  carefully  as  poflTib!? 
to  preferve  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  into 
the  hot-bed  in  rows  about  two  feet  afunder,  and  the 
plants  ab»out  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  the 
rows,  obiferving  to  water  and  fttade  them  until  they 
have  takten  root ;  after  which  you  muft  be  careful  to 
give  thenn  air  r.t  all  times  when  the  feafon  is  favour- 
able,  othferwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be 
fubjeft  lo)  grow  mouldy  arid  decay.  You  fhould  alfo 
draw  the:  earth  up  to  the  ftank-s  of  the  plants  as  they 
advance  iin  height,  and  keep  them  always  clear  frofti 
weeds.  'The  water  they  Ihould  have  muft  be  given 
them  fpatringly ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  watered,  it 
will  caufe;  them  to  grow  too  rank,  and  fometimes  rot 
off  the  phantsat  their  Oianksjuft  above  ground.  When 
the  weat  her  is  very  hot,  you  fhould  cover  the  glaffea 
with  mat:8  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fcreen  them  from 
the  vioh  nee  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  then 
too  greatt  for  them  :  hut  when  the  plants  begin  to 
fruit,  thtey  ftiould  be  watered  oftener,  and  in  greater 
plenty  thian  before  ;  for  by  that  time  the  plants  will 
have  neatrly  done  growing,  and  the  often  refrefhing 
them  Willi  occafion  their  producing  a  greater  plenty  of 
fruit. 

The  fcnrt  of  pea  which  ts  generally  ufed  for  this  pur* 
pofe  is  tlhe  dwarf ;  for  all  the  other  forts  ramble  too 
much  to  be  kept  in  frames  :  the  reafon  for  fowing  them 
in  the  common  ground,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting 
them  on  a  hot-bed,  is  to  check  their  growth,  and  caufe 
them  to  bear  in  lefs  corapafs  ;  for  if  the  feeds  were 
fo^n  'upcon  a  hot  bed,  and  the  plants  continued  there- 
on, tliey  would  produce  fuch  luxuriant  plants  as  could 
not  be  contained  in  the  frames,  and  would  bear  but 
httle  fruiit. 

The  tnexc  fort  of  pea  which  is  fown  to  fucceed  thofe 
on  the  Ih^t  bed  is  the  botfpur  ;  of  which  therfe  are 
reckonedl  feveral  varieiies,  as  the  golden  hotfpur,  the 
Charhoni  hotfpur,  the  Mafter's  hotfpur,  the  Reading 
hotfpur,  and  fome  others  ;  which  are  very  little  differ- 
ing fromi  each  other,  except  in  their  early  bearing,  for 
which  the  golden  and  Charlton  hotfpurs  are  chiefly 
prefer redl  ;  though  if  either  of  thefe  forts  are  cultivatc-d 
in  the  faime  place  for  three  or  four  years,  they  are  apt 
to  degemerace,  and  be  later  in  fruiting  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon, moift  curious  perfons  procure  their  feeds  annually 
fi-om  foime  diftant  place  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  thefe 
feeds,  if  they  could  be  obtairied  from  a  colder  fit  nation 
and  a  pioorer  foil  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be 
fown,  it  will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrary,  and 
they  wllil  coaie  earher  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  muft  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  herders,  towards 
thit  latter  end  of  OAober  ;  and  when  the  fl'.nts  are 
come  up,  you  fnoul  1  draw  the  ear^th  up  to  their  (hanks, 
and  treatt  tliem  in  every  other  refpcH  as  above  direftcd. 

In  thie  fpring  you  muft  carefully  clear  them  from 
weeds,  and  draw  fome  frefh  earth  up  to  their  ftems ; 
but  do  TTiot  raife  it  too  high  up  to  the  plants,  left  by 
5  F  2  btirying 
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burying  their  leaves  you  fhould  rot  their  ftetns,  as  is 
'fometimea  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons.  You 
fhould  alfo  obferve  to  keep  thera  free  from  vermin, 
which,  if  pern;itted  to  remain  amongft  the  plants,  will 
increafe  fo  plentifully  as  to  devour  the  greateft  part  of 
them.  The  chief  of  the  vermin  which  infeft  peafe  are 
flugs,  which  lie  all  the  day  in  the  fmall  hollows  of  the 
earth,  near  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  night- 
time come  out  and  make  terrible  deftruftion  of  the 
peafe ;  and  thcfe  chiefly  abound  in  wet  foils,  or  where 
a  garden  is  negleded  and  over-run  with  weeds:  there- 
fore you  fhould  make  the  ground  clear  every  way  round 
the  peafe  to  deftroy  their  harbours ;  and  afterwards  in 
a  fine  mild  morning  very  early,  when  thefe  vermin  are 
got  abroad  from  their  holes,  you  fhould  flake  a  quan- 
tity of  lime,  which  fliould  be  ftrewed  over  the  ground 
pretty  thick,  which  will  deftroy  the  vermin  wherever 
it  happens  to  fall  upon  them,  but  will  do  very  little  in- 
jury to  the  peafe,  provided  it  be  not  fcattered  too 
thick  upon  them. 

If  this  crop  of  pesfe  fucceeds,  it  will  immediately 
follow  thofe  on  the  hot-bed  ;  but  for  fear  this  flioulJ 
mifcarry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  two  more  crops  at 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  diftance  from  each 
other,  fo  that  there  may  be  the  more  chances  to  fuc- 
ceed.  This  will  be  fufficient  till  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
when  you  may  fow  feveral  more  crops  of  thefe  peafe  at 
a  fortnight  diftance  from  each  other.  The  late  fow- 
ings  will  be  fufficient  to  continue  the  early  fort  of 
peafe  through  the  feafon;  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  fome  of  the  large  fort  to  fucceed  them  for  the 
ufe  of  the  family  :  in  order  to  which,  you  ftioald  fow 
fome  of  the  Spanifli  Morotto,  which  is  a  great  bearer 
and  a  hardy  fort  of  pea,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
upon  a  clear  open  fpot  of  ground.  Thefe  muft  be  fown 
in  rows  about  four  feet  afiindcr,  and  the  peafe  flrould 
be  dropped  in  the  drills  about  an  inch  diftance,  cover- 
ing them  about  two  inches  deep  with  earth,  being  very 
careful  that  none  of  them  lie  uncovered,  which  will 
draw  the  mice,  pigeons,  or  rooks,  to  attack  the  whole 
fpot ;  and  it  often  happens,  by  this  negleft,  that  a 
whole  plantation  is  devoured  by  thefe  creatures;  where- 
as, when  there  are  none  of  the  peafe  left  in  fight,  they 
do  not  eafily  find  them  out. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  you  fhould  fow  another 
fpot,  either  of  this  fort  or  any  other  large  fort  of  pea, 
to  fucceed  thefe  ;  and  then  continue  to  repeat  fowing 
once  a  fortnight,  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May; 
only  obfcrving  to  allow  the  marrowfats,  and  other  very 
large  forts  of  peafe,  at  leaft  four  feet  and  a  half  be- 
tween row  and  row ;  and  the  rofe-pea  fhould  be  al- 
lowed at  leaft  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance  plant  from 
plant  in  the  rows ;  for  thefe  grow  very  large,  and  if 
they  have  not  room  allowed  them,  they  will  fpoil  each 
other  by  drawing  them  up  very  tall,  and  will  produce 
BO  fruit. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  the  earth  fhould  be  drawn 
up  to  their  fhanks  (as  was  before  direfted),  and  the 
ground  kept  entirely  clear  from  weeds ;  and  when  the 
plants  arc  grown  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  you  fliould 
Hick  fome  brufhwood  into  the  ground  clofc  to  the  peafe 
for  them  to  ramp  upon,  which  will  fupport  them  from 
traihng  upon  the  ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  the 
growing  foits  of  peafe»  efpecially  in  wet  feafons  ;  he- 
fides,  by  thus  fupporting  them,  the  air  can  freely  pafs 
betweejtt  them,  which  will  prcferve  the  bloflbms  from 
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falling  off  before  their  time,  and  occafion  them  to  bear 
much  better  than  if  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  i 
and  there  will  be  room  to  pafs  between  the  rows  to  ga- 
ther the  peafe  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  dwarf  forts  of  peafe  may  be  fown  much  clofer 
tagether  than  thofe  before-mentioned;  for  thefe  feMom 
rife  above  a  foot  high,  and  rarely  fpread  above  half  a 
foot  in  width,  fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  more  room 
than  two  feet  row  from  row,  and  not  above  an  inch 
afunder  in  the  rows.  Thefe  will  produce  a  good  quair- 
tity  of  peafe,  provided  the  feafon  be  not  over  dry ;  but 
they  feldom  continue  long  in  bearing,  fo  that  they  are 
not  fo  proper  to  fow  for  the  main  crop  when  a  quan- 
tity of  peafe  is  expecled  for  the  table,  their  chief  ex- 
cellency being  for  hot-beds,  where  they  will  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  peafe  (provided  they  are  well- 
managed)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  where  the 
heat  of  the  fun  foon  dries  them  up. 

The  large  growing  forts  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
common  ufe  of  the  family,  becaufe  thefe  will  produce 
in  greater  quantities  than  the  other,  and  will  endure 
the  drought  better  ;  but  the  early  kind  are  by  far  the 
fweeter-tafted  peafe. 

The  bcft  of  all  the  large  kinds  is  the  marrowfat, 
which,  if  gathered  young,  is  a  wcU-tafted  pea;  and  this 
will  continue  good  through  the  month  of  Auguft,  if 
planted  on  a  ftrong  foil. 
*The  gray  and  other  large  winter  peafe  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  fields.  For  the  pro- 
per method  of  managing  them,  fee  Agriculture, 
n*^  150. 

In  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum^  Vol.  I.  p.  109.  we  find 
the  following  method  of  preparing  peafe  for  hog- meat, 
which  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  far- 
mer who  communicated  it. 

"  A  few  years  ago  (fays  he),  1  had  a  plentiful  crop 
of  peafe  on  a  ten  acre  piece,  which  lies  near  my  houfe': 
when  they  were  full  podded  and  nearly  ripe,  1  had 
thera  hooked  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  but  before  I  could 
get  them  in,  there  came  a  heavy  fhower  of  rain  which 
wetted  them  through  and  through  ;  and  the  dull  heavy- 
weather,  with  frequent  fliowers  which  followed,  pre- 
vented their  drying  for  a  confiderable  time. 

I  caufed  the  wads  to  be  from  time  to  time  turn- 
ed, to  prevent  the  haulm  from  rotting  ;  and  at  length, 
a  few  days  funfl^ine  dried  them  enough  to  be  inned  } 
for  as  they  lay  hollow,  the  wind  was  greatly  afliftant 
to  the  operation. 

*'  Before  I  got  them  in,  on  examining  fome  of  the 
pods,  I  found  that  the  peafe  were  all  fprouted  to  a 
confiderable  length:  this  was  what  I  had  expefked,  aa 
I  gave  my  crop  over  for  loft,  till  after  a  little  tecol- 
leaion,  as  the  weather  ftill  continued  fine,  I  determi- 
ned to  threfh  them  in  the  field. 

This  v/as  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  corn,  after 
it  was  caft  and  riddled  to  feparate  it  from  the  tubbifli, 
was  dried  on  my  malt-kiln. 

"  When  this  operation  was  over,  I  began  to  refleii 
in  what  manner  I  fliould  difpofe  of  my  peafe,  being 
fenfibie  that  they  could  not  be  proper  for  feed,  and 
ftanding  no  chance  of  difpofing  of  them  to  any  advan- 
tage in  the  market. 

"  At  length,  as  it  was  then  a  time  of  war,  and  of 
cflurfe  there  was  a  great  demand  for  pork  for  the  ufe 
of  the  navy,  I  determined  to  buy  a  couliderabte  num- 
ber 
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ifi  m,    her  of  lean  hcgs,  that  I  might  hy  theif  means  con- 
coa'.  fume       cop  on  my  own  prtmifes,  and  in  that  man- 
ner make  the  moft  of  it. 

**  My  expectations  were  more  than  anfweied  ;  for  I 
found,  by  repeated  experience,  that  three  biifhels  of 
the  pcafe  1  have  mentioned  went  nearly  as  far  in  fat- 
tening the  hogs  I  bought  as  four  bufliels  got  in  dry 
and  hard  in  the  manner  ufually  pradifed. 

«*  This  difcovery  I  made  fcvcral  years  ago,  and  it 
has  turned  out  to  my  advantage  ;  for  fince  that  time 
I  have  been  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  weather  in 
which  my  peafe  are  hooked,  being  rather  better  plea- 
fed,  as  far  as  relates  to  them,  with  wet  than  dry  wea- 
ther ;  but  if  the  v^eather  happens  to  be  dry  at  the 
time  they  are  ripe,  1  always  caufe  as  many  as  1  want 
for  feeding  my  hogs,  which  arc  not  a  few  in  a  year, 
to  be  regularly  malted  in  the  fame  manner  nearly  as 
my  barley  :  this  management  has  of  late  fu  ceeded  ve- 
ry well  with  me,  and  1  therefore  intend  to  continue  it. 

*'  Btfides  feeding  my  hogs  wich  thefe  malted  peafe, 
I  have  often  given  them  to  my  hoifcs,  with  which 
they  agree  very  well,  and  are  heartening  food. 

"  Turkeys  will  fatten  apace  on  them  alfo,  and  be 
fine  meat. 

"  1  have  applied  my  malted  peafe  to  many  other 
ufes,  which  I  have  not  at  prefent  time  to  enumerate  : 
but  were  they  only  ufed  for  feeding  hogs  and  horfcs, 
it  is  ftill  worth  while  to  prepare  fomc  in  this  manner 
every  year." 

PlT-eoAL,  or  Stone-coal.     See  Coal  and  Li- 

THANT  HKAX. 

Mr  Bertrand,  in  his  OryElologic  DiBionaryy  reduces 
all  kinds  of  coals  to  fix  general  claffcB,  viz..  i.  Lithan- 
thraxligneus ;  2.  Pctroflus  ;  3.  Terreftris  ;  4.  Piceus  ; 
5.F!frilis;  6.  Mineralifatua.  He  fays,  that  the  Scots 
coals  are  heavier,  and  burn  not  fo  well  as  thofe  of  New- 
caftle  ;  that  thofe  of  Liege  burn  quicker ;  and  thofe 
from  Braffac  in  Auvergne,  and  from  La  FofTc,  burn 
with  a  more  agreeable  flame,  &c.  But  Mr  Morand, 
in  his  Nomenclature  Raifonnee,  diftributes  all  forts  of  pit- 
coals  into  four  clafles ;  In  the  firft  he  places  nine  va- 
riettee,  beginning  with  the  gagas  or  fuccinum  nigrum, 
to  the  variegated  lithanthrax;  in  the  fccond  he  reckons 
feven  varieties,  beginning  with  the  lithanthrax  elegatiti 
JlrtiBura,  to  that  facie  granulata  :  and  he  forms  the 
fourth  clafs  with  the  earthy  and  poorer  kinds  of  foffil 
coals.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  been  puzzled  with 
the  flaty  coals,  as  he  ranges  them  in  a  feparate  clafs, 
perhaps  to  (helter  himfelf  from  the  critical  objeaions 
of  thofe  numerous  fupcrricial  naturalifts,  who  only  look 
for  the  apparent  configuration,  without  almoft  any  re- 
gard to  the  compohent  paits  of  foffils. 

The  coal-trade  is  of  infinite  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  which  never  could  have  arrived  at  its  prefent 
Gommeicial  eminence  without  it ;  and  this  eminence  it 
will  be  impoffible  to  retain  if  coal  (hould  ever  become 
fcarce.  This  we  truft  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  though 
Mr  Williams  exprcfTes  great  fears  for  It,and  informs  us 
ihatatNewcftftle  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  mines 


difcovered  in  Britain,  bat  they  have  not  been  in  com-  Pitahaya, 
mon  ufe  for  more  than  200  years.    The  fame  author  P'tcairn(% 
gives  us  many  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  appear-  "* 
ances  and  indications  of  coal,  inftrudlons  about  fearch- 
ing  for  it,  remarks  on  falfe  and  doubtful  fyraptoms  of 
coal ;  for  all  which,  together  with  his  obfervations  oa 
the  different  kinds  of  Scots  coal,  we  fliall  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itfelf ;  the  firft  part  of  which,  oc- 
cupying the  largeft  proportion  of  the  firfl  volume,  is 
upon  the  Jlrata  of  coal,  and  on  the  concomitant  Jlrata» 
See  alfo  our  article  Coalery. 

PITAHAYA  (Ca£Ius  Pitajaya,  Lin.  SyJ.  Vegeta- 
biltum.  Jacquin  Amer.  151.  ed.  i.  p.  75.  M.  E.  Car- 
thagena),  a  fhrub  pecuhar  to  California,  is  a  kind  of 
beech,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  greateft  harveft  of 
the  natives.  Its  branches  are  finely  fluted,  and  riffe 
vertically  from  the  ftem,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  beauti- 
ful top.  The  fruit  is  like  a  horfe-chefnut.  In  fome 
white,  in  others  yellow,  and  in  others  red,  but  always 
exquifitely  delicious,  being  a  rich  fweet^  tempered  with 
a  grateful  acid'    See  Cactus. 

PITCAIRNE  (Dr  Archibald),  a  moft  emir^ent 
phyfician  and  ingenious  poet,  was  defcended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Pitcairnes  of  Pitcairne  in  Fife- 
fliire,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember 1652.  He  commenced  his  ftudics  at  the  fchool 
of  Dalkeith  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  improved  himfelf 
in  claffical  learning,  and  completed  a  regular  courfe  of 
philofophy.  His  friends,  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  were  defirous  that  he  fhould 
follow  the  profcfiion  of  theology.  The  unpleafant 
gloom,  however,  which  at  that  time  hung  over  reli- 
gion and  its  proftfTors  in  Scotland,  could  not  but  very 
ill  fuit  with  that  native  cheerfulnefs  of  temper  and  li- 
berality of  mind  which  made  him»  long  after,  a  mark 
for  the  arrows  of  precifenefs  and  grimace.  The  law 
feems  to  have  been  his  own  choice,  and  to  this  fcience 
he  turned  his  attention.  With  an  ardour  pecuhar  to 
himfelf,  and  an  ambition  to  excel  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook, he  purfued  it  with  fo  much  intenfcnefs,  that 
his  health  began  to  be  impaired.  On  this  account, 
his  phyficians  advifed  him  to  fet  out  for  the  fouth^of 
France.  By  the  time  he  reached  Paris,  he  was  hip- 
pily  fo  far  recovered,  that  he  determined  to  renew  hi» 
ftudies  ;  but  being  informed  that  there  was  no  nbic 
profeffor  of  Uw  in  that  city,  and  finding  feveral  gen- 
tlen>€n  of  his  acquaintance  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  he  went  with  them  to  the  leftures  and  hofpl- 
tals,  and  employed  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  fcverai  -■. 
months  till  his  affairs  called  him  home. 

On  his  return,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ma- 
thematics. It  is  not  ufual  to  fee  the  briars  of  thia 
fcience  and  the  flowers  of  poetry  growing  in  the  fame 
foil.  Here,  however,  they  were  happily  united  ;  and 
to  this  union  perhaps  was  owing  that  Angular  com- 
mand of  judgment,  over  one  of  the  livdieft  of  fancies, 
which  appears  in  every  part  of  his  works.  Hisintlniacy 
with  Dr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematical 


near  the  fea  are  already  waited,  the  firft  confequence  of  profeffor  began  about  the  fame  time  ;  and  probably 

whTch  muft  be  an  enormous  rife  in  the  price.    See  conduced  to  chenftr.  his  natural  aptitude  for  this  ftudy. 

his  obfervations  on  this  fuhjeft  in  his  Natural  Hiftery  It  was  then,  m  a  great  meafure,  new  to  him  r  it  foon 

onhe  Mineral  Kingdom,  p.  16,  &c.   This  author  fays,  became  his  principal  delight ;  his  progrefs  in  it  was 

fhat  coal  was  not  difcoiered  till  between  the  middle  of  rapid,  and  correfpondent  to  h.s  progrefs  m  other  ptir- 

the  I2th  and  beginning  of  th.  13th  centuries  :  it  is  fuits.    His  improvements  on        method  of  infinite 

th«JLe;according  to  hiin,400  ycare  finct  it  was  firft  fcries  then  adopted,  which  Pr  WaUis  of  Oxford  after 
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PircA  rftc.  publiflici!,  were  a  confpicuous  Sind  early  proof 

*"    v"""  of  his  abilities  in  this  fcience. 

Had  Dr  Pitcairne  continued  to  profecute  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  and  could  he  have  moulded  his  principles 
to  the  times,  the  firft  offices  and  honours  of  the  ftate 
mi^ht  have  been  looked  for  Vfithout  prefumption  is 
the  probable  reward  of  fuch  talents  as  he  poffcfle*^ 
Struck,  however,  with  the  charms  of  mathematical 
truth  which  had  been  lately  introtluced  in4:o  the  philo- 
fophy  of  me  Heine,  and  hoping  to  reduce  the  healing 
art  to  geometrical  mcthotK  he  unalterably  determined 
on  this  lefs  afpiring  profefRon.  At  the  period  w-hen 
he  formed  this  refolution,  the  Ideas  of  the  medical 
world,  already  fufficiently  confufed,  were  ftill  farther 
jumbled  by  the  dif.overy  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  had  as  yet  produced  nothing  but  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  aftoni/hment.  In  Edinburgh  at  that 
time  there  was  no  fchool,  no  hofpital,  no  opportunity 
of  Improvement  but  the  chamber  and  the  fhop.  He 
therefore  foon  after  returned  to  Paris.  Genius  and 
induttiy  are  unhappily  not  often  united  in  the  fame 
charafter:  of  fuch  an  union,  however,  Dr  Pitcairne  is  a 
celebrated  inftance.  During  his  refidence  in  France, he 
cultivated  the  objeft  of  his  purfnit  with  his  natural  en- 
thufiafm,  and  with  a  fteadlnefs  from  whicli  he  could 
not  he  diverted  by  the  allurements  of  that  joy  which, 
in  his  hours  of  focial  and  feftive  intercourfe,  he  always 
felt  and  always-  gave.  Among  his  various  occupations, 
the  ftildy  of  the  ancielit  phyficians  feems  to  have  had 
*  a  principal  fhare.  This  appears  from  a  treatife  which 
he  publifhed  fome  time  after  lu's  return  ;  and  it  fliows, 
that  he  wifely  determined  to  know  the  progrefs  of  me- 
dicine from  its  earlleft  periods,  before  he  attempted  to 
reform  and  improve  that  fcience. 

On  the  13  th  of  Auguft  1680,  he  received,  from  the 
faculty  of  Rheima  the  degree  of  DoAor  ;  which,  on 
the  7th  of  Auguft  1699,  was  likewife  conferred  on 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  ;  both  being  at- 
tended with  marks  of  pcctiliar  diftinftion.  Other  me- 
dical honours  arc  faid  to  have  1  een  conferred  on  him 
in  France  and  elfewhere  ;  but  nothing  affords  a  more 
unequivocal  teftimony  to  his  abilities  than  that  which 
the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  gave,  in  admitting  him, 
freely  and  unfolicited,  a  member  of  their  college. 
None  had  fuch  opportunities  of  judjring  of  his  merit  as 
■  a  pra61itIoner,  and  on  no  phyfician  did  they  ever  beftow 
the  fame  public  mark  of  refpeft.  Soon  after  his  gra- 
duation at  Rheims,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  where, 
on  the  29th  of  November  1681,  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  was  inftituted;  and  his  name,  among  others, 
graced  the  original  patent  from  the  crown. 

In  his  Solul'io  Problematis  de  Inventor  thus,  the  trea- 
tife nbove  alluded  to,  he  difcovers  a  wonderful  degree 
of  medical  literature,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  docs  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  fiis 
heart.  His  objcA  is  to  vindicate  Dr  Harvey's  claim 
to  the  difcoveiry  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
difcovery  was,  at  firft,  controverted  by  envy,  and  re- 
probated by  ignorance.     When  at  length  its  truth' 
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was  fully  eftabliflieJ,  many  invidlotiny  attempted  to  l^ifcalm 
tear  the  laurels  from  the  illttftfious  Englifhman,  and  to  — — v-* 
plant  them  on  the  brows  of  f^ippocrates  and  others. 
Had  the  attempt  been  direfted  againft  himfelf,  the 
generous  foul  of  Pitcairne  coilid  not  have  exerted  more 
zeal  in  adcfence;  and  his  arguments  remain  unanfwered. 

During  his  refidence  in  Scotland,  his  repntation 
became  fo  confiderable,  that,  in  the  year  1691,  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden  folidil^d  him  to  fill  the  medical 
chair,  at  that  time  vacant.  Such  an  honourable  tefti- 
mony of  refpeft,  from  a  foreign  nation,  and  from  fuch 
an  univerfity,  cannot  perhaps  be  proiuced  in  the  me- 
dical  biography  of  Great  Britain.  The  luftre  of  fuch 
charafters  reflcdls  honour  on  their  profefiion,  and  on 
the  country  which  has  the  good  fortune  of  giving 
them  birth  ;  and  ferves  to  give  the  individuals  of  that 
country  not  only  a  ufeful  eftimation  in  their  own  eyes, 
but  in  thofe  alfo  of  the  rtft  of  t!»e  world.  Dr  Pit- 
cairne's  well  known  political  principles  excluded  hirn 
from  public  honours  and  promotion  at  home  :  he 
therefore  accepted  the  invitation  from  abroad  ;  and, 
on  the  26th  of  April  1692,  delivered,  at  Leyden,  his 
«legant  and  mafterly  inaugural  oration  :  Orat'io  qua 
ojlenditur  medic'tnam  ab  omn't  phllofophorum  feda  ejfe  libe- 
ram.  In  this  he  clears  medicine  from  the  rubbifh  of 
the  old  philofophy  ;  feparates  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  different  fefts  ;  places  it  on  the  broad  and  only 
fure  foundation  of  experience  ;  fhows  how  little  good 
inquiries  into  the  manner  how  medicines  operafe  have 
done  to  the  art ;  and  demonftrates  the  necefiity  of  a 
fedulous  attention  fo  their  eSeds,  and  to  the  various 
appearances  of  difeafe. 

Nothing  (fays  an  elegant  panegyrift*  of  our  author)  *nrC!)af 
marks  a  fuperiority  of  intelleft  fo  much  as  the  cou- 
rage  requifite  to  ftem  a  torrent  of  obftinately  prevail- ^J'J 
ing  and  groun dlefs  opinions.    For  tills  the  genius  and  ToT^^ 
talents  of  Pitcairne  were  admirably  adapted ;  and,  indinburRh 
his  oration,  he  difplays  them  to  the  utmoft.    It  was^^''^'^'^ 
received  with  the  higheft  commendations;  and  the  ad- 
miniftruors,  to  teftify  their  fenfe  of  fuch  an  acquifition  r!rmance 
to  their  univerfity,  greatly  augmented  the  ordinary  ap-  the  prcfei 
pointment  of  his  chair.  article  is 

He  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Leyden  fo^J'^jf^j'^ 
as  to  anfwer  the  moft  fanguine  expeftations.  He"^  ^  ' 
taught  w'ith  a  perfpicuity  and  eloquence  which  met 
with  univerfal  applaufe.  Independently  of  the  enco- 
miums of  Boerhaave  and  Mead,  who  were  his  pupils, 
the  numerous  manufcript  copies  of  his  leftures,  and 
the  mutilated  fpecimen  of  them  f  which  found  its  way  f  t^-!""">* 
into  the  world  without  his  knowledge,  ihow  how  juft- 
ly  it  was  beftowed.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  not 
more  celebrated  as  a  profeflbr  than  as  a  practical  phy- 
fician ;  and  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  bu- 
finefs  in  both  thefe  charafters,  he  found  leifure  to  o;ib- 
lifll  feveral  treatifes  on  the  circulation,  and  fome  other 
of  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  animal  economy  (a). 

At  the  clofe  of  the  feffion  he  fet  out  for  Scotland, 
with  an  intention  of  returning  in  time  for  the  fucceed- 
ing  one.    On  his  marrying  (b)  the  daughter  of  Sir 

Archibald 


( Dr  Boerhaave  gives  the  following  charafler  of  thefe  and  fome  other  of  Dr  Pitcairnc's  differtations, 
•which  were  colkaed  and  publifhed  at  Rotterdam,  anno  1701  :  "  H^c  fcripta  optima  funt  et  perfcda,  five 
'IciTis  DifTertationem  de  Motu  Sanguinis  per  Piilmones,  five  alia  opufcula,  five  ultimum  tradatum  de  Opio.'» 
J^ethodus  jludi'ty  ab  Hallero  ed'tta,  p.  569. 

(b)  He  had  been  married  b  efore  to  a  daiightef  ©f  Colonel  Jame«  Hay  of  Pitfour,  by  whom  he  had  a  foB 
and  daughter,  who  both  died  yoUQg„ 
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;tcaH-f»«.  Archibald  Stcvenfon,  the  objcd  of  his  journey,  her 
relations  would  on  no  account  confent  to  part  with 
him  again.  He  was  therefore  reludantly  obliged  to 
remain  ;  and  he  wrote  the  univerfity  a  polite  apolo- 
gy, which  was  received  with  the  utmoft  regret.  He 
even  declined  the  moft  flattering  folicitatic|ns  and  temp- 
ting offers  to  fettle  in  London.  Indeed  he  foon  came 
into  that  txtcnfive  praaice  to  which  his  abilities  in- 
titled  him,  and  was  alfo  appointed  titular  profefTor  of 
mcdicin*  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

The  uniformity  of  a  profrflional  life  is  feldom  inter- 
rupted by  incidents  worthy  of  record.  Specimens, 
fiowever,  of  that  brilliant  wit  with  which  he  delighted 
his  friends  in  the  hours  of  his  leifure,  continue  to  en- 
tertain a8(c);  anek  the  effeds  of  that  eminent  Ikill 
which  he  exerted  in  the  cure  of  difeafe,  ftill  operate  to 
the  good  of  pofterity. 

The  difcQwry  of  the  circulution,  while  in  fome 
meafurc  it  exploded  the  chemical  and  Galenical  doc- 
trines, tended  to  introduce  mathematical  and  rnccha- 
nical  reafoning  in  their  ftead.  Of  this  theory  (d) 
T>r  Pitcairne  wa«  the  principal  fupport,  and  the  firft 
who  iniroduccd  it  into  Britain.  A  mathematical  turn 
of  mind,  and  a  wi(h  for  mathematical  certainty  in  me- 
dicine, biaffcd  him  in  its  favour,  and  he  pufhed  it  to 
its  utmoft  extent.  One  is  at  a  lofs  whether  moft  to 
admire  or  regret  fuch  a  wafte  of  talents  in  propping  a 


theory  which,  thongh  fubverfive  of  former  oneo,  w«s  P'tcairn».^ 
to  fall  before  others  but  a  little  more  fatisfaftory  thaa  ~~  * 
itfelf.  Mechanical  phyficians  expefted  more  from  geo. 
metry  than  that  fcience  could  grant.  They  made  it 
the  foundation  inftead  of  an  auxiliary  to  their  inqui- 
ries, and  applied  it  to  parts  of  nature  not  admitting 
mathematical  calculations.  By  paying  more  attention 
afterwards  to  the  fupreme  influence  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple, the  fourcc  of  all  the  nvotions  and  functions  of 
the  body,  it  was  found  that  thefe  could  not  be  ex- 
plained by  any  htws  of  chemiftry  or  mechanifm.  They 
are  ftill,  however,  involved  in  obfcurlty  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  numberlefs  improvements  which  have  ta- 
ken place  in  the  fciences  connected  with  medicine, 
will  perhaps  remain  infcrutable  whik  man  continues  in 
his  prefent  ftage  of  exiftence. 

In  a  fcience  fo  flowly  progreflive  as  that  of  medi- 
cine, Dr  Pitcairne  did  a  great  dtal.  By  labouring  ia 
vain  for  truth  in  one  road,  he  faved  many  the  fame 
drudgery,  and  thereby  ftiowed  the  neccffity  of  ano- 
ther. He  not  only  exploded  many  falfe  notions  of 
the  chemifts  and  Galenifts  which  prevailed  in  his  time, 
but  many  of  thofe  too  of  his  own  fed.  In  particu- 
lar, he  fho#ed  the  abfurdity  bf  referring  all  difeafes 
and  their  cures  to  an  alkali  or  an  acid  (e).  He  refuted 
the  idea  of  fecrctlon  being  performed  |jy  poreg  diffe- 
rently fliapcd(F),  Biellini's  opinion  of  effervefccnces  in 

the 


(c)  Vide  Pitcarnli  Poemata. —  Several  of  his  poems,  however,,  are  obfcure,  and  fome  of  them  totally  unintel- 
ligible without  a  key.  In  thofe  of  them  which  are  of  a  political  kind,  he  w-ifhed  not  to  txprefe  himfelf  too 
clearly;  and  in  others,  he  alludes  to  private  occurrence.s  which  were  r.ot  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
companions.  His  poem  (/Id  Lindejlum)^  addreffed  to  his  friend  Lindfey,  is  commented  on  by  the  authors  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  they  have  been  folicitous 
to  throw  liRht.  "Some  parts  (fay  they)  of  this  poem,  are  hai-dly  intelligible,  without  knowing  a  circum- 
ttance  in  the  Doftor's  life,  which  he  often  told,  and  never  without  fome  emotion.  It  is  a  well  knowq 
flory  of  the  two  Platonic  philofophers,  who  promifed  one  anotlier,  that  whichever  died  firft  (hould  make 
rifit  to  his  furviving  companion.  Thia  ftory  being  read  by  Mr  Limlfey  and  our  author  together,  they, 
being  both  then  very  young,  entered  into  the  fame  tngagement.  Soon  after,  Pitcairne,  at  his  father's 
houfe  in  Fife,  dreamed  one  morning  that  Lindfey,  wh"  was  then  at  Paris,  came  to  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  not  dead,  as  was  commonly  reported,  but  ftill  alive,  and  lived  in  a  very  agreeable  place,  to  which  he 
could  not  yet  carry  him.  By  the  courfe  of  the  poft  news  came  of  LiiKlfey's  c^eath,  which  happened  very 
ftiddenly  the  morning  of  the  dream.  When  this  is  known,  the  poem  h  cafily  underftood,  and  ftiines  with  ntJ^ 
Gonamon  degree  of  beauty. 

.*'  Lyndefi  !  Stygiae  jamdudum  vefte  per  undas,, 

*'  Stagnaque  Cocyti  non  adeunda  mihi  ; 
**  Excute  paulifper  Lethal  vincula  fomni, 

Ut  feriant  animum  carmina  noftra  tuum. 
**  Te  nobis,  tc  redde  tuis^  promifla  daturus 

"  Gaudia  ;  fed  proavo  fis  comitante  redux  : 

Namque  novos  viros  mutataque  regna  videbts,  ^  Wriitcas 

"  Paffaque  Teutonicas  fceptra  Britanna  manus*'^     ^  -^^  iiSp*^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  exclaim  againft  the  principles  and  praftices  which  produced  this  Teutonic  violence 
upon  the  Britiih  fceptre ;  and  concludes  with  a  wifh,  that  Lindfey  might  bring  Rhadamanthus  with  him  to 

punifh  them.  w*  » 

**  Unus  abeft  fcelerum  vindex  Rhadamanthus  j  amicc, 
**  I)ii  faciant  reditus  fit  comes  ille  tui ! 

Every  one  fees  how  much  keener  an  edge  is  given  to  the  fatire  upon  the  revolution^  by  making  it  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  for  his  friend's  keeping  his  promife  to  return  him  a  vifit  aftw  his  death.'* 

(d)  See  the  article  Physiology,  n"^  7  —  14.  -j      1    11  i-  • 

(  e)  Pitcarnli  Djfertaiiones,  Edin.  edit.  1713.    De  opera  quam  praeftant  corpora  acada  vel  alkalica  iQ  cur«* 
tione  morboruro. 

(f)  Dc  circulatione  fanguinis  per  vafa  mininxa. 
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Pltcairne.  the  atnimal  fpirits  with  the  blood,  and  Borelll's  of  air 
■~  '  entering  the  blood  by  refpiration  (g).  He  proved  the 
continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins  (h)  ;  and  feeras  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  fliowed  that  the  hlood  flows 
from  a  fmaller  capacity  into  a  larger ;  that  the  aorta, 
with  refped  to  the  arterial  fyftcm,  is  the  apex  of  a 
cone(i).    In  this  therefore  he  may  be  confidered  as 
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PITCAITHLY.    See  PiTKEATHLV. 
PITCH,  a  tenacious  oily  fubftance,  drawn  chiefly 
from  pines  and  firs,  and  ufed  in  fhipping,  medicine, 
and  variouf?  arts  :  or  it  Is  more  properly  lar  infpiflated ■ 
by  hoIHng  it  over  a  flow  fire.    See  Tar. 
Frj/ftl  Pitch.    See  Petroleum. 
PITCHING,  in  fea-atfairs,  may  be  defined  the 
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I! 

Pitho, 


the  latent  fpring  of  the  difcoveries  refpeaing  the   vertical  vibration  which  the  leni?th  of  a  fhip  makes 


powers  moving  the  bleod.  He  introduced  a  fim'plici 
ty  of  prefcription  unknown  in  pharmacy  before  his 
time(Kj  ;  and  fuch  was  th^ftate  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  that  fcarcely  h  ave  the  woiks  of  any  cotem- 
porary  or  preceding  author  been  thought  worthy  even 


about  her  centre  of  gravity  ;  or  the  movement  by  which 
fhe  plunges  her  head  and  after-part  alternately  into 
the  hollow  of  the  fea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from 
two  caufes :  the  waves  which  agitate  the  vclfel ;  and 
the  wind  upon  the  falls,  which  makes  her  ftoop  to  every 


of  preferyation(L).  As  to  the  errors  of  his  philofo-  blaft  thereof  The  firft  abfolutely  depends  upon  the 
phy,  let  It  be  remembered,  that  no  theory  has  as  yet  agitation  of  the  fea,  and  is  not  fufeeptible  of  inquiry  ; 
ttood  the  te'ft  of  many  years  in  an  enlightened  period.  "      "        .  -1. 

Jiis  own  hung  very  loofely  about  him(M)  ;  and  the 
prefent  generally  received  praftice  differs  from  his  very 
little  in  reality.  He  treated  inflammatory  and  hemor- 
rhagic difeafes  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  bliflering,  as 
has  been  done  uniformly  and  folely  on  the  different 


and  the  fecond  is  occafioned  by  the  inclination  of  the 
mafts,  and  may  be  fubmitted  to  certain  eftablifhed 
maxims. 

When  the  wind  ads  upon  the  fails,  the  mafl  yields 
to  its  effort,  with  an  inclination  which  increafes  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  raaft,  to  the  augmenta- 


tbeoriesfince.  His  method  of  adminiftering  mercury  tion  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  comparative  weight  and 
and^ the  bark  is  obferved^at  this  day;  and  with  refpeft   diftribution  of  the  fliip's  lading. 

^    ^   rr  r.  Thc  rcpulfion  of  thc  watcr,  to  thc  cffort  of  gravicy. 


to  febrile,  nervous,  glandular,  and  dropfic»l  affeaions, 
they  feem  to  be  as  often  the  opprobriums  of  the  art 
now  as  they  were  then. 

Dr  Pitcalrne  was  univerfally  confidered  as  the  firft 
phyfician  of  his  time.  No  one  appears  ever  to  have 
had  fo  much  praaice  in  this  country,  or  fo  many  con- 
fukations  from  abroad;  and  no  one,  from  air  accounts, 
ever  praaifed  with  greater  fagacity  and  fuccefs.  The 
higheft  thought  themfclves  honoured  by  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  loweft  were  never  denied  his  alTiftance 
and  advice.  The  emoluments  of  his  profefTion  muft 
have  been  great ;  but  his  charities  are  known  to  have 
been  corrcfpondent.  The  poffeffion  of  money  he  poft- 
poned  to  more.liberal  objeas  :  he  coUeacd  one  of  the 
fineft  private  libraries  in  the  world;  which  was  piircha- 
fed,  after  his  death,  by  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  Not- 
withftanding  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the  exercife 
of  his  profeflion,  his  conftitution  was  naturally  deli- 
cate.  About  the  beginning  of  OaoNer  1713,  he  be- 
came affeaed  with  his  laft  illnefs ;  and  on  the  23d  he 
died,  regretted  by  fcience  as  its  ornament,  by  his  coun- 
try as  its  bonft,  and  by  humanity  as  its  friend.  He 
left  a  fon  and  four  daughters:  of  whom  only  one  bf  the 


oppofes  itfelf  to  this  inclination,  or  at  leaft  fuftains  it, 
by  as  much  as  the  repiilfion  exceeds  the  momentum^ 
or  abfolute  effort  of  the  raaft,  upon  which  the  wind 
operates.  At  the  end  of  each  blaft,  when  the  wind 
fufpends  its  «aioii,  this  repulfion  lifts  the  veflcl ;  and 
thefe  fuccefllve  inclinations  and  repulfions  produce  the 
movement  of  pitching,  which  is  very  inconvenient; 
and,  when  it  is  confiderable,  will  greatly  retard  the 
courfe,  as  well  as  endanger  the  maft,  and  ftrain  the 
vefTel. 

PITH,  in  vegetation,  the  foft  fpongy  fubftance 
contained  in  the  central  parts  of  plants  and  trees  *. 

PITHO,  (fab. hift.)  the  goddefs  of  perfuafion  among 
the  Romans.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Mercury  and  Venus,  and  wab  reprefented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over  the  hearts 
of  man.  One  of  her  arms  appeared  raifed  as  in  the  at- 
titude of  on  orator  haranguing  in  a  public  affembly  ; 
and  with  the  other  ftie  holds  a  thunderbolt  and  fetters, 
made  with  flowers,  to  fignify  the  powers  of  reafoning 
and  the  attraaions  of  eloquence.  A  caduceus,  as  a 
fymbol  of  perfuafion,  appears  at  her  feet,  with  the  wri- 
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J                      .       .                                         ,  ,     ,      / — jvvixuoii-wH,  ayLri.ai9  <1L  licr  ICCL,  Willi  iiic  wri 

latter  now  furvives.  The  prefent  noble  family  of  Kelly  tings  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  the  two  moft  ccle- 

are  his  grandchildren.  boated  among  the  ancients,  who  underftood  how  tocom- 

Some  anonymous  publications  are  attributed  to  Dr  mand  the  attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  roufc  and 

Pitcairne,  particularly  a  treatife  De  Legibus  Hiftoria  animate  their  various  pafTions.—A  Roman  courtezan. 

Naturahs,  &c. ;  but  the  only  ones  he  thought  proper  She  received  this  name  on  account  of  the  allurements 

to  legitimate  are  his  DtJfataUoncs  Medica,  and  a  fhort  which  her  charms  poffeffed,  and  of  her  winning  ex- 

t^^y  Dc  Salutt.  .preffions.  ^ 

PITHOM, 


{g)  De  divcrfa  mole  qua  fan^uis  fluit  per  pulmones. 

(h)  De  circulatione  fanguinis  per  vafa  minima. 

(I )  De  circulatione  fanguinis  in  animallbus  gonitis  et  flOn  gedttls. 

(Kj  hkmenta  Medians,  \\\>.  i.  cap.  21.  et  paflim. 

qnm  cinque  morbo  convcniat,  poftquam  fxplus  cadera  eidem  xeorbo  profuiffe  compcrimus.  .De  Div.  MorL 
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PITHOM,  one  of  the  dtks  tlsat  the  children  of 
Ifrael  built  for  Ph^iraoh  in  Eo-ypt  (Exod.  i.  1 1.)  du- 
rinjj  the  tin.e  of  their  fervilu  !e.  This  is  probably  the 
fun-;  city  with  Pathumoa  mentioned  by  Herodotu?, 
which  lie  places  upon  the  can  il  made  by  the  kings  Ne- 
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ry  1 1  r.  and  I  V.  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  com- 
bating  the  League  in  the  moft  intrepid  manner,  and 
for  many  other  fervices,  in  which  he  had  rccourfe  to 
his  pen  as  well  as  to  other  means. 

Pithi-eus  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leavin)? 
cho  an  ?  Darius  t«  join  the  Red  fea  with  the  Nile,  and  I>chind  him  a  wiTe  whom  he  had  married  in  fS79*  ^"  ^ 
ly  that  means  with  the  Mediterranean.  We  iind  alfo  fome  children.  Thuanus  fayg  he  was  the  moft  excellent 
in  the  ancient  geographers,  that  there  was  an  arm  ef  and  accomplilhed  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
the  Nilf  called  Patimeticus,  Phatmkm,  PhatnicuSi  or  and  all  the  learned  have  agreed  to  fpeak  well  of  him. 
Phatn'tticus.  Bochart  layF,  that  Pithom  and  Raamfe^  He  collefted  a  very  valuable  library,  containing  a  va- 
are  about  five  leagues  above  the  divillon  of  the  Nile,  riety  of  rare  manufcripts,  aa  well  as  printed 'books; 
and  beyond  this  river :  but  this  alTertion  has  no  proof  and  he  took  many  precautions  to  hinder  its  being  dif- 
from  antiquity.  This  author  contents  hirafelf  with  re-  perfed  after  his  death,  but  in  vain.  He  pubhfhed  a 
lacing  what  was  faid  of  E(»ypt  in  his  own  time.  Mar-  great  number  of  works  upon  law,  hiftory,  and 
fnam  will  have  Pithom  to  be  the  fame  as  Peluilum  or  claflical  literature ;  and  he  gave  feveral  new  and  cor- 
Damietta.  reft  editions  of  ancient  writers.    He  was  the  firll 

PITHOU  or  PiTKOEus  (Peter),  a  Frenchman  of  who  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of 
great  liternry  eminence,  wasdefcended  from  an  ancient  Phjedrus :  which,  together  with  the  name  of  their  au. 
end  noble  family  in  Ncrmnndy,  and  born  at  Troyes  in  thor,  were  utterly  unknown  and  unheard  of,  till  pub- 
J  539-    ^"^'S  tafte  far  literature  appeared  very  early,  and    liflied  from  a  manufcript  of  his. 

his  father  cultivated  it  to  the  utmolK  He  firft  ttu die  1  PlTfSCUS  (Samuel),  a  learned  antiquary,  born 
at  Troyes,  and  wa?  afterwards  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  at  Zutphen,  was  reftor  of  the  colbge  of  that  city, 
became  firfl:  the  fcholar,  and  then  the  friend,  of  Tur-  and  afterwards  of  St:  Jerome  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
nebus.  Having  finifhed  his  purfuits  in  languages  and  died  on  the  hrft.  of  February  1717,  aged  90.  He 
the  belles  lettres,  he  was  removed  to  Bourges,  and  wrote,  i.  Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Romansrum,  in  two 
placed  under  Cuiacius  in  order  to  iludy  dvd  law.  His  volumes  folio  ;  a  work  which  is  efteemed.  2.  Edi- 
father  was  well  fkilled  in  thi&  profefiion,  and  has  left  tions  of  many  Latin  authort-,  wich  notes;  and  other 
no  inconfiderable  fpecimen  of  his  judgment  in  the  ad-  works. 

vice  he  gave  his  fon  with  regard  to  acquiring  a  know-       PlTKEATHLY,  cr  Pitcaithly,  is  the  narile  of 
ledge  of  it;  which  was,  not  to  fpend  his  time  and  pains   an  eftate  in  Strathern  in  Scotland,  famous  for  a  mine- 
upon  voluminous  and  barren  commentatore,  but  to  con-    ral  fpring.    An  intelligent  traveller  *  gives  the  follow-  •Heron's 
line  his  reading  chiefly  to  original  writers.    He  made    Ing  account  of  it.        The  fituation  of  the  mln&xA  Journey 
fo  rapid  a  progrcfs,  that  nt  feventeen  he  was  able  to   fprin^r  at  Pitcaithly,  the  efficacy  with  which  its  waters '^'■""Z'' 
fpeak  extempore  upon  the  moft  difficult  queftions;  and    are  f^id  to  operate  in  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  for  which  ^jfjj^" 
his  mnfter  was  not  afhamed  to  own,  that  even  himfelf   th^y  are  uftd,  and  the  accommodations  which  the  neigh- ^"^/ani 
had  learned  fomc  things  of  him.    Cujacius  afterwards   bourhf^od  affords,  are  all  of  a  nature  to  invite  equal- 
removed  to  Valence;  and  Pithoeus followed  him^andcon-   ly  the  fick  and  the  healthy.    Two  or  three  houfes  are 
tinued  to  proflt^  by  his  ledures  till  the  year  i  ?6o.    He    kept  in  the  ftyle  of  hotels  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers. 
then  returned  to  Paris,  and  frequented  the  bar  ef  the    There  is  no  long-room  at  the  well;  but  there  arc  plea- 
p-.rliament  there,  in  order  to  join  pra-Sical  forms  and    hng  walks  through  the  adjoining  fields.    Gcod  roads 

afford  eafy  accefs  to  a'!  the  circumjacent  country. 
This  delightful  tradl  of  Lower  Strathern  is  filled  with 
houfes  and  gardtnf,  and  ftatlons  from  which  wide  and 
delightful  profpeAs  may  be  enjoyed;  all  of  which  offer 


ufages  to  his  theoretic  knowledge 

In  1563,  being  then  24,  he  publifhed  Adverfar'ia 
Subfeciva,  a  work  highly  applauded  by  Turnebus,  Lip- 
fios,  and  other  learned  men;  and  which  laid  the  foun- 


dation of  that  great  and  extenfivc  fame  he  afterwards  agreeable  pointa  to  which  the  company  nt  the  well  majr 
acquired.  Soon  after  this,  Henry  HI.  advanced  him  direft  their  forenoon  excurfions ;  converfation,  mufie, 
to  fame  confidcrable  ports ;  in  which,  as  well  as  at  the  dances,  whift,  and  that  beft  friend  to  elegant,  livtly, 
bar,  he  acquitted  himfelf  moft  honourably.  Pithcus  and  fociai  converfe,  the  tea-table,  are  fufficient  to  pre- 
tieing  a  Proteftant,  it  was  next  to  a  miracle  that  be  vent  the  afternoons  from  becoming  Imguid:  and  in  the 
was  not  involved  in  the  terrible  mifTacre  of  St  Bartho-  eveninjj[s  nothing  can  be  fo  delightful  a^  a  walk  when 
Jomew  iu  1572 ;  for  he  was  at  Paris  where  it  was  com-  the  fetUng  fun  fheds  a  foft  flmting  light,  and  the  dew 
rnitted,  find  in  the  Time  lodgings  with  feveral  Hugue-  has  juft  not  begun  to  moiften  the  grafs. — Thus  is  Pit- 
nots,  who  were  all  kilied.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  caithly  truly  a  rural  watering-place.  The  company- 
frightened  him  out  of  his  religion  ;  which  having,  ac-  cannot  be  at  any  one  time  more  in  number  than  two 
cording  to  the  cuftora  of  converts,  examined  and  found  or  three  families.  The  amufements  of  the  place  arc 
to  be  erroneous,  he  foon  abjured,  r.nd  openly  embraced  fimply  fach  ts  a  fingle  family  might  enjoy  in  an 
the  Catholic  faith.  He  afterwards  attended  the  duke  agreeable  fituation  in  the  country;  ©nly  the  fociety 
of  Montmorency  into  England  ;  and  on  his  return,  is  more  diverfificd  by  the  continual  eh.mgc  and  fluftua- 
Irom  his  great  wifdom,  good  nature,  and  amiable  man-  tion  of  the  company."    See  Minsral  IVaters,  p.  5  5. 


ners,  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  to  his  countiyraen* 
?.nd  even  to  foreigners,  who  confulted  him  on  alt 
irrportant  occafions :  an  inftanee  of  which  we  have 
in  Ferdinand  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who 
not  only  confulted  him,  but  even  fubmitted  to  his  de- 
termination in  a  point  contrary  to  hia  interelts.  Heo- 
Voi,.  XIV.  Part  n. 


PITOr  (Henry),  of  a  nobis  family  in  Langue- 
doc,  was  born  at  Aramont  in  the  diocefe  of  Ufez, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1695,  and  died  there  on  the 
27th  of  December  1771,  aged  76.  He  learned  the  ma- 
thematics without  a  mafter,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1718, 
where  he  formed  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  the  illuftrious 
5  G  Reaumur, 


PUot, 
Pits. 


PIT  [78(5] 

Reaumur.  In  1724,  he  was  admitted  a  raamber  of  bifliops, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  an '  in  a  few- 
years  rofe  to  the  degree  of  a  penfisner.  Befides  a  vaft 
number  of  Memoirs  printed  in  the  colleflion  of  that 
fociety,  hepubliihed  in  173  i  the  Theory  of  the  Work 
ing  of  Ship^,  in  one  volum;'  4'  0  ;  a  work  of  confider- 
alile  merit,  which  was  tranflated  into  Englifli,  and 
made  the  author  be  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society 
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apoftolical  men,  and  writers  of  England. 
The  iaft  of  thefe,  commonly  known  and  quoted  by  this 
title,  De  illujlribus  Jngliie  fcr'tpionbus^  was  publiihed  af- 
ter his  death.  The  three  firft  remain  ftill  in  manufctlpt 
among  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Liver- 
dun.  The  duke  of  Cleves  dying  after  Pits  had  been 
about  twelve  years  confeflbr  to  the  duehefs,  fhe  re- 
turned to  Lorrain,  attended  by  our  author,  who  was 


Pitt. 


of  London.  In  1740.  the  ftates-generrd  of  Langucdoc  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Liverdun,  which,  with 

made  choice  of  him  for  their  chief  engineer,  and  t;ave  a  canonry  and  officiallliip,  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of 

him  :-.t  the  fame  time  the  appointment  of  infpeftorge-  his  life.    He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the 

neral  of  the  canal  which  unites  the  two  feas.    Tbat  colleknate  church.    Pits  was  undoubtedly  a  fcholar, 

province  is  indebted  to  him  for  ftveral  monuments  of  and  not  an  inelegant  writer ;  but  he  is  juftly  accufed 

his  genius,  w'  ich  will  tr  mfmit  his  name  with  luflre  to  of  ingratitude  to  Bale,  from  whom  he  borrowed  his 

poftt  rity.    The  city  of  Montpellier  being  in  want  of  materials,  without  acknowledgment.    He  quotes  Le- 

watet.  Pitot  1  rought  from  the  diftan.  e  of  three  leagues  land  with  great  familiarity,  without  ever  h?.ving  feen 

tAvofpiinirswhid)  furnifli  a  plentiful  fupply  of  that  ne-  his  book:   his  errors  are  innumerable,  and  his  par- 

ecff  ry  article.    They  are  brought  to  the  magnificent  tiality  to  the  Romifli  writers  moft  obvious;  neverthe- 

Place  du  Peyron,  and  thence  are  dittributcd  through  lefs  we  are  oMiged  to  him  for  his  account  of  feveral 

the  (  ity.    Tiu's  . (lonifhm;^^  work  is  the  admiration  of  popifh  authors,  who  lived  abroad  at  the  beginning  of 

all  {Ir  incrers.    The  illuftrious  marfhal  de  Saxe  was  the  the  Reiormation. 


gr«?a'  patron  and  friend  of  Pitot,  who  had  taught  this 
hero  the  matlK-mati -s.  In  1754  he  was  honoured 
with  the  order  oF  St  Mich  .el.  In  1735  he  had  mar- 
ried M'-ria  Leonina  I'hpran  bier  de  Sabballoua,  de- 
fcendcd  of  a  very  an.  ier.t  nohle  rV.mily  of  Nnv^rre.  By 
this  marria,  e  he  ha''  1  nly  one  ion,  who  was  firft  advo- 
cate-i'eneral  th'.  Couit  oF  .-^  ccounts,  Aids,  and  Fi- 
nances of  M;>nt;  ellitr.  Picot  was  a  practical  philofo- 
phei ,  ai  d  ;>  nr.an  o'  uncommon  probity  and  can  lour. 
He  was  alfo  a  niember  of  the  Roy?l  Society  of  Sci- 
en  es  of  Mf^ntpellier;  and  his  eulogium  was  pronounced 
in  1772  f  y  M.  de  Ratte  perpetual  fecretary,  in  pre- 
fence  of  tlie  ftates  of  Languedoc;  as  it  likewife  was  at 


PITT  (Chriftopher),  nn  eminent  Engliflipoet,  cele- 
brated for  his  excellent  tr  inflation  of  Virgil's  iEneld, 
wa"?  born  in  the  year  1699.  Hiving  ftuJied  four  years 
at  New-college,  Oxford,  he  was  prefented  to  the  living 
of  Pimpernc  in  Dorfetfhire,  which  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  fo  poetical  a  turn,  that 
while  he  was  a  fchool-boy  he  wrote  two  large  folios 
of  manufcript  poems,  one  of  which  contained  an  en- 
tire tranflation  of  Lucan.  He  was  much  efteemed 
while  at  the  univerfity  ;  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
Dr  Young,  who  ufed  familiarly  to  call  him  his  fon. 
Next  to  his  fine  tranflation  of  Virgil,  Mr  Pitt  gained 
the  greateft  reputation  by  his  excellent  Englifh  tranfla- 


the  Royal  Academy  of  Scitnces  of  Paris  by  Abbe  dc  tion  of  Vida's  art  of  poetry-    This  amiable  poet  died 

Fouchi,  who  was  then  fecretary.  in  the  year  1648,   without  leaving,   it  is  faid,  one 

PITS  (John),  the  biographer,  was  born  in  1560,  enemy  behind  him. 

at  Aulton  in  Hampfliire,  and  educated  at  Wykeham's  Pitt  (William)  earl  of  Chatham,  a  moft  celebrated 

fchool,  near  Wincheftcr,  till  he  was  sbout  J 8  years  of  Britifh  ftatefman  and  patriot,  was  born  in  November 

age;  when  he  was  fent  to  New-college  in  Oxford,  and  1708.    He  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Robert  Pitt,Efq; 


admitted  probationer  fellow.  Having  continued  m 
that  univerfity  not  quite  two  years,  he  left  the  king- 
dom as  a  voluntary  Romifh  exile,  and  retired  to 
Douay  ;  thence  he  went  to  the  Englifli  college  at 
Rheims,  where  he  remained  about  a  year ;  and  then 


of  Boconnock  in  Cornwall ;  and  grandfon  of  Thomas 
Pitt,  Efq;  governor  of  Fort  St  George  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  who  fold  an  ex- 
traordinary fine  diamond  to  the  king  of  France  fur 
J  3  ^,000 1.  *nd  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Diamond 


proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  a  member  of  Pitt.    Hie  intelleftual  faculties  and  powers  of  docu- 

the  Englifh  college  near  feven  years,  and  was  made  a  tion  very  foon  made  a  diftinguiflied  appearance ;  but 

prieft.    In  1589  he  returned  to  Rheims;  and  there,  at  the  age  of  16  he  felt  the  attacks  of  an  hereditary  ' 

during  two  years,  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  and  incurable  gout,  by  which  he  was  tormented  at 

language.     He  now  quitted  Rheims  on  account  of  tim^es  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 

the  civil  war  in  France  ;  and  retired  to  Pont  a  Mouf-  His  lordftiip  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  ferved 
fon  in  Lorrain,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  mafter  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Through  the  intereft  of 
of  arts  and  bachelor  in  divinity.  Hence  he  travelled  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  he  obtained  a  fc'at  in 
into  Germany,  and  refided  a  year  and  a  half  at  Triers,  parliament  before  he  was  21  years  of  age.  His  firft 
where  he  commenced  Hcentiate  in  his  faculty.  From  appearance  in  the  houfe  was  as  reprefentatiye  of  the 
Triers  he  vifited  feveral  of  the  principal  cities  in  Ger-  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  the  ninth  parliament  of 
many ;  and  continuing  three  years  at  Ingoldftadt  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  loth  he  reprefented  Seaferd, 
Bavaria,  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in.  divinity.  Thence  Aldborough  in  the  nth,  and  the  city  of  Bath  in  the 
having  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  once  more  1  2th  ;  where  he  continued  till  he  was  called  up  to  the 
10  Lorrain  ;  where  he  was  patronifed  by  the  cardinal  houfcof  peers  in  1766.  The  intention  of  theduchefs 
of  that  duchy,  who  preferred  him  to  a  canonry  of  Vcr-  in  bringing  him  thus  early  into  parliament  was  to  op- 
dun  ;  and  about  two  years  after  he  became  confeflfor  pofe  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  kept  in  awe  by 
to  the  duchefs  of  Cleves,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  the  force  of  his  eloquence.^  At  her  death  theduchefs 
Lorrain.  During  the  leifure  he  enjoyed  in  this  cm-  left  him  10,000 1.  on  condition,  as  was  then  reported, 
ployment,  be  v?rote  in  Latin  the  lives  of  the  kings,  that  he  never  ftiould  receive  a  place  in  adminiftrationv 

8.  However, 


PIT 
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However,  If  any  fuch  condition  was  mac!e,  It  certainly 
was  not  kept  on  his  Lordflilp's  part.    In  1746  he 
was  appointed  vice-treafurer  of  Ireland,  and  foon  after 
paymafter  general  ©f  the  forces,  and  fworn  a  privy- 
counfellor.     He  difcharsfed  the  office  of  paymafter 
with  fuch  honour  and  inflexible   integrity,  reftifing 
even  many  of  the  perquifites  of  his  office,  that  his 
bittereft  enemies  conld  lay  nothing  to  his  charge,  and 
he  foon  became  the  darh'ng  of  the  people.    In  1755 
he  refigned  ihe  office  of  paymafter,  on  feeing  Mr  Fox 
preferred  to  him.    The  people  were  alarmed  at  this 
refignation;  and  being  difgufted  with  the  unfuccef- 
ful  beginning  of  the  war,  complained  fo  loudly,  that, 
on  the  4th  December  1756,  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  in  the  room  of  Mr  Fox  afterwards  Lord 
Holland  ;  and  other  promotions  were  made  in  order 
to  fccond  his  plans.    He  then  took  fuch  meafures  as 
were  neceffary  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  in  the  month  of  February  1757,  having 
refufed  to  affent  to  the  carrying  on  a  war  in  Ger- 
many for  the  fake  of  his  majefty's  dominions  on  the 
continent,  he  was  deprived  of  the  feals  on  the  5th  of 
April  following.    Upon  this  the  complaints  of  the 
people  again  became  fo  violent,  that  on  the  29th  of 
June  he  was  again  appolnced  fecrctary,  and  his  friends 
tilled  other  Important  <  ffices.    The  furcefs  with  which 
the  war  was  t.ow  condufttd  is  univerfally  known  ;  yet 
on  the  5th  of  Oaober  1761,  Mr  Pitt,  to  the  aftoniffi- 
nient  ot  almoft  the  whole  kingdom,  refigned  the  feals 
into  his  niajefty 's  own  hr.nd8.    The  reafon  of  this  was, 
that  Mr  Pitt,  having  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  family-comp  a  was  figned  between  France  and 
Spi  in,  and  that  the  latter  was  about  to  join  France 
agfiinft  us,  thought  It  neeeflaiy  to  prevent  her  by  com- 
mencing hoftilities  lirft.    Having  communicated  this 
opinion  in  the  privy- council,  the  other  niinillers  urged 
that  they  would  think  twice  before  they  declared  war 
againft  that  kingdom.    *'  I  will  not  give  them  leave 
to  think  (replied  Mr  Pitt)  ;  this  is  the  time,  let  us 
crufh  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon.    But  if  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board  are  of  a  different  opinion,  this  is  the 
laft  time  I  fliall  ever  mix  In  its  councils.    I  was  called 
into  the  miniftry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  to 
them  I  hold  myfelf  anfwerable  for  my  condud.    I  am 
to  thank  the  minifters  of  the  late  king  for  their  fup- 
port ;  1  have  ferved  ir.y  country  with  fuccefs  ;  but  I 
will  not  be  refponfi!  le  for  the  condud  ot  the  war  any 
longer  than  while  1  have  the  direction  of  it."    To  this 
bold  declaration,  the  lord  who  then  prefided  in  coun- 
cil made  the  following  reply.    «'  I  find  the  gentleman 
is  determined  to  leave  us;  nor  can  I  fay  that  I  am  forry 
for  it,  lince  he  would  othcrwife  have  certainly  compelled 
OS  to  leave  him.  But  if  he  is  refolved  to  affume  the  right 
of  advifing  his  majefty,  and  dirrfting  the  operhtions  of 
the  war,  to  whi;t  purpofe  are  we  called  to  this  council? 
When  he  talks  of  being  refponfiMe  to  tVe  people,  he 
talks  the  language  of  the  houfe  of  coramom.,  and  for- 
gets  that  at  this  board  he  is  refponhhle  only  to  the 
king.    However,  thoufrh  he  may  poffil.ly  have  con- 
vinced himftlt  of  his  infallibility,  ftill  it  remains  that 
we  fli'iuld  he  equally  convinced  before  we  can  rtfign 
our  underflandings  to  his  direction,  or  join  with  him 
in  the  mer.fiue  he  propofee." 

This  converf^  tion,  which  was  followed  by  Mr  Pitt's 
ffe%nation,  is  fufficient  to  fliow  the  haughtinefs  and 


imperlons  temper  of  our  minlfter.  However,  thefe  very 
qualities  were  fometimes  produftive  sf  great  and  good  - 
confequences,  as  appears  from  the  following  anecdote. 

 Pre'jaratory  to  one  of  the  fecrct  expeditions  during 

the  war  which  ended  in  1763  the  minifter  had  given 
orders  to  the  different  prefiding  officers  in  the  military, 
navy,  and  ordnance  departments,  to  ptepare  a  large 
body  of  forces,  a  certain  number  of  fhips,  and  a  pro-  " 
portionable  quantity  of  ftores,  &c  and  to  have  them 
all  ready  againlt  a  certain  day.  To  thefe  orders  he  re- 
ceived an  anfwer  from  each  of  the  officers,  declaring 
the  total  impoffibility  of  a  compliance  with  them. 
Notwithftanding  it  was  then  at  a  very  late  hour,  he 
fent  Immediately  for  his  iecretary ;  and  after  expreffing 
his  refentment  at  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  his 
majefty's  fervants,  he  gave  the  following  commanda  : 

 t<  I  defire,  Mr  Wood,  that  you  will  immediately 

go  to  Lord  Anfon  ;  you  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  to 
fearch  the  admiralty,  he  is  not  to  be  found  there;  you 
muft  purfue  him  to  the  gaming-houfe,  and  tell  hiia 
from  me,  that  if  he  does  not  obey  the  orders  of  go?< 
vernment  which  he  has  received  at  my  hands,  that  I 
will  moft  affuredly  impeach  him.  Proceed  from  him 
to  Lord  Ligonier ;  and  though  he  (hould  be  bolftercd 
with  harlots,  undraw  his  curtains,  and  repeat  the  fame 
meffage.  Then  direa  your  courfe  to  Sir  Charles  Fre- 
derick,  and  affure  him,  that  if  his  majefty's  orders  are 
not  obeyed,  chey  ffiall  be  the  lafl:  which  he  fhall  receive 
from  me."  In  confequence  of  thefe  commands,  Mr 
Wood  proceeded  to  White's,  and  told  hifi  errand  to  the 
firfl  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  who  infifted  that  the  fecre= 
tary  of  ft;ate  was  out  of  his  fenfes,  and  it  was  impoffi. 
ble  to  comply  with  hiswiffies:  "however,  (added  he), 
as  madmen  muft  be  anfwered,  tell  him  that  I  will 
do  my  utmoft  to  fatisfy  him."  From  thence  he  went 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  delivered 
the  fame  meffage.  He  alfo  faid  that  it  was  an  impof- 
fible  loufinefs;  «' and  the  fecrctary  knows  it,  (added  the 
old  lord)  :  neverthelefs,  he  is  in  the  right  to  make  U3 
do  what  we  can;  and  what  is  poffible  to  do,  inform  him, 
fhall  be  done."  The  furveyor  general  of  the  ordnance 
was  next  informed  of  Mr  Pitt's  refolution  ;  and,  after 
fomc  little  confideration,  he  began  to  think  that  the  or- 
ders might  be  completedwilhinthetime  prefcribed.  The 
confequence  at  laft  was,  that  every  thing,  in  (pite  of  im- 
poffibilities  therofclves,  was  ready  at  the  time  appointed. 

After  his  refignation  in  1761,  IVIr  Pitt  never  had 
any  fhare  in  adminiftration.  He  received  a  penfion  of 
3000 1,  a  year,  to  be  continued  after  his  deceafe,  du- 
ring the  furvivancy  of  his  lady  and  fon  ;  and  this  gra- 
tuity was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Baronefs  of  Cha- 
tham to  his  lady,  and  that  of  Baron  to  her  heirs  male. 
Mr  Pitt  at  that  time  declined  a- title  of  nobility  ;  but 
in  1766  accepted  of  a  peerage  under  the  title  of  Ba- 
ron Pynfent  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  at  the  fame  time 
he  was  appointed  lord  privy-feal. 

This  acceptance  of  a  peerage  proved  very  prejudi- 
cial to  his  lordftiip's  charadler.  However,  he  conti- 
nued ftedfaft  in  his  oppofition  to  the_  meafures  of  ad- 
miniftration. His  laft  appearance  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  was  on  the  2d  of  April  1778.  He  was  then 
very  ill  and  much  debilitated:  but  the  qucftion  was 
important,  being  a  motion  of  the  duke  ot  Richmond 
to  addrefs  his  majefty  to  remove  the  minifters,  and 
make  peace  with  America  on  any  terms.  His  lord- 
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fhjp  made  a  long  fpeech,  which  had  certainly  overcome  much  improved,  were  always  deranged 
his  fpirits :  for,  attempting  to  rife  a  fecond  time,  he  '      '  ^       .  . 
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fell  down  in  a  convulfive  fit;  and  though  he  recovered 
for  thit  time,  his  diforder  continued  to  infcreafe  till  the 
I  ith  *f  May,  when  he  died  at  his  feat  at  Hayes.  His 
death  was  lamented  as  a  national  lofs.  As  foon  as  the 
news  reached  the  Honfe  of  Commons,  which  was  then 
fitting,  Colonel  Bane  made  a  motion,  that  an  addrefs 
Ihouli  be  prefented  to  his  majciiy,  requefting  that  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  fhould  be  burred  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  But  Mr  Rigby  having  propofed  the  ercfting 
of  a  ftatue  to  his  memory,  as  more  likely  to  perpetuate 
the  fenfc  of  bis  great  merits  entertained  by  the  public, 
this  was  unanimoufly  carried.  A  bill  was  foon  after 
jjalTed,  by  which  4000I.  a-year  was  fettled  upon  John, 
now  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  earl 
to  whom  that  title  may  dcfcend. —  His  lordlhip  was 
married  in  1754  to  Lady  Hefien,  fifter  to  the  earl 
of  Temple ;  by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  two 
daughters. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  life  fo  multifarious  as  that  of 
Lord  Chatham;  never  did  any  comprifc  fuch  a  number 
of  interefting  fituations.    To  bring  the  fcittered  fei- 
tures  of  fuch  a  charsftcr  into  one  point  of  view,  ts  an 
^Bi/lery  cf  arduous  talk.    The  author  of  the  hiftory  of  his  life  * 
the  ' Life  cf  has  attempted  to  do  it  ;  and  with  the  outlines  of  what 
fVilUam     he  has  faid  in  fumming  up. his  charafter,  we  (hall  finifh 
our  i  iographical  fl<ctch  or  this  wonderful  man. 

"  One  of  the  firlt  things  that  Hrikes  us,  in  the  re- 
colleAion  of  Chatham's  life,  is  the  fuperior  figure  he 
makes  among  his  cotemporaries.  Men  of  genius  and 
Rttraftion,  a  Caiteret,  a  Townfiiend,  and  I  had  almoft 
faid  a  Mansfield,  however  plcafing  in  a  limited  view, 
appear  evidently  in  this  comparifon  to  fhrink  into  nar- 
rower dimenfions,  and  walk  a  humbler  circle.  All 
thatdeferves  to  arreftthe  attention,  in  taking  a  general 
furvey  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  comprifed  in 
the  hiftory  of  Chatham.  No  charaAer  ever  bore  the 
more  undifputed  ftamp  of  originality.  Unrefem' led 
and  himftlf,  he  was  noi  born  to  accommodate  to  the 
genius  of  his  age.  While  all  around  him  were  depief- 
l(td  by  the  uniformity  of  f.-  rtiion,  or  the  contagion  of 
venality,  he  Hood  aloof.  He  confulted  no  judgment 
but  his  own;  and  he  afted  from  the  untainted  didlates 
of  a  comprehenfive  foul. 

The  native  royalty  of  his  mind  is  eminently  con- 
fpicuous.  He  felt  hinifelf  born  to  command;  and  the 
free  fons  of  Britain  implicitly  obeyed  hira.  In  him 
was  realifed  the  fable  of  Orpheus  ;  and  his  geniun,  his 
fpirit,  his  eloquence,  led  millions  in  his  train,  fubdued 
the  rugged  favage,  and  difarmed  the  fangs  of  maligni- 
ty and  envy.  Nothing  is  in  its  nature  lo  inconfiitent 
as  the  breath  of  popular  applaufe:  and  yet  that  breath 
was  eminently  his  during  the  greater  part  of  his  hfe. 
Want  of  fuccefs  could  not  divert  it ;  inconfiftency  of 
conJuft  could  not  change  its  tenor.  The  aftonifhing 
extent  of  bis  views,  and  the  myftcrious  comprehenfion 
of  his  plans,  did  not  in  one  refpeA  fct  him  above  little 
things :  nothing  that  was  neceflary  to  the  execution 
of  his  defigns  was  beneath  him.  In  another  refpeft, 
however,  he  was  infinitely  eft  ranged  to  little  things : 
fwaliowed  up  in  the  bufinefs  of  hie  country,  he  did  not 
ihink  of  the  derangement  of  his  own  private  affairs ; 
for,  though  indifpofed  to  all  the  modes  of  diflipated 
cxpence,  his  affairs,  even  when  his  circuraftances  were 
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tures  that  feem  mod  eminently  to  have  charaAerifed 
him,  were  fpirit  and  intrepidity  :  they  are  confoicuona 
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in  every  aflion  and  in  every  turn  of  his  life  ;  nor  did 
this,  fpirit  and  intrepiJity  leave  him  even  at  the  laft. 

"  The  manners  of  lord  Chatham  we:  e  eafy  and  bland, 
his  converfation  was  fpirited  and  jjay,  and  be 'readily 
adapted  himftlf  to  ihe  complexion  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  affociated.  That  artificial  rtfcrve,  which  is  the 
never-failing  refuge  of  felf- diffidence  and  cow  irdice, 
was  not  made  for  him.  He  was  unconftrain^d  art- 
lefs  infancy,  and  generous  as  the  noon-day  {an  :  yet 
had  he  fomething  impenetrable  that  hung  about  him. 
By  an  irrefiltible  energy  of  foul,  he  was  haughty  and 
imperious.  He  was  incapable  of  affociating  council  » 
and  he  was  not  formed  for  the  fwetteft  bands  cf  loci- 
cty.  He  was  a  pleafing  companion,  but  an  uapliant 
friend. 

"  The  ambition  of  oi:r  hero,  however  generous  i.t 
its  ftrain,  was  the  fuurce  of  repeated  errors  in  hia  con- 
du6t.  To  the  refignation  of  lord  Carteret,  and  again, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  1770,  his  pro- 
ceedings were  b<.)ld  and  uniform.  In  the  i.itermccli«te 
period  they  were  marked  with  a  verfatiiity,  incident 
only  in  general  to  the  moft  flexible  minds  *  We  may 
occafionally  trace  in  thera  tbe  mdccifiou  of  a  candidate, 
and  the  fuppleneftJ  of  a  courtier,  in  a  wor  i,  he  aim- 
ed at  the  impofiible  talk  of  flattering  at  ones  the  pre- 
judices of  a  monarch,  and  puriuing  unreauttediy  the 
interells  of  the  people. 

"  A  feature,  too,  fufiiciently  prominent  in  his  cha- 
rafter,  was  vanity,  or  perhaps  pride  and  confcious  fu- 
periority.  He  dealt  furely  fomewhat  too  .freely  wulj 
invective.  He  did  not  pretend  to  an  i.fnorance  of  his 
talents,  or  to  manage  the  difplay  of  his  important  fer- 
vices.  Himfelf  was  too  often  the  hero  of  his  tale  ;  and 
the  fuccefies  of  the  lail  war  the  burden  of  his  fongj.  i  En  ling 

Patriocifm  was  alio  the  four.e  of  fome  of  hib  im-  ^"^o- 
perfedtions.  He  loved  his  country  too  well;  or,  if  that 
may  found  abfurd,  the  benevolence  it  lealt,  that  em- 
braces the  fpecics,  had  not  fuffi:ient  fcope  in  his  mind. 
He  once  Ityled  himfelf'a  lover  oj  honourable  war  ;  and 
in  fo  doing  he  let  us  into  one  trait  of  hia  charader. 
The  friend  of  human  kind  will  be  an  enemy  to  all  war. 
He  indul>/ed  too  mui^h  a  puerde  antipathy  to  tile 
houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  and  it  was  furely  the  want  of  ex- 
panfive  affeilions  that. led  him  to  fo  unqualified  a  con» 
tiemnation  of  American  independency. 

"  But  the  eloquence  of  lord  Chatham  was  one  cf 
his  molt  ttriking  charafteriftics.  He  far  ouillripped 
his  competitors,  and  liood  alone  the  lival  or  auii- 
quity. 

"  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind.  No  man  ex- 
celled  him  in  clofe  argument  and  methodical  dedu£tion: 
but  this  was  not  the  Ityle  into  which  lie  naturallv  leli. 
His  oratory  was  unlaboured  and  Spontaneous;  he'ruih- 
cd  at  once  upon  the  ful)je£l ;  and  uiualiy  iliuftrated  it 
rather  by  glowing  language  and  ongindl  conception, 
than  by  cool  reafoning.  His  perfon  was  tall  and  dig- 
nified ;  his  face  was  the  face  ot  an  eagle  ;  his  piercing 
eye  withered  the  nerves,  and  looked  through  the  foui» 
of  his  opponents  ;  his  countenance  was  ilern,  and  tho 
voice  of  thunder  fat  upon  his  lips  :  anon,  however,  be  / 
could  defcend  to  the  eafy  and  the  playful.  His  voice 
fecraed  fcarcely  more  adapted  to  energy  and  to  terror, 
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Ufacus.  than  It  did  to  the  roelodious,  the  inunuatlfig:,  aii'l  the 
Iportive.  If,  however,  in  the  ent  !uli;>fm  of  admira- 
tion, we  can  find  room  for  the  frigidity  of  criticlfm, 
his  aftion  feemtd  the  mod  open  to  oljeftion.  It  was 
forcible,  uniform,  and  ungraceful.  In  a  word,  the  moft 
celebrated  orators  of  antiquity  were  in  a  great  meafare 
the  children  of  labour  and  cultivation.  Lord  Chatham 
was  always  natural  and  himfelf." 

To  the  nii;fortune  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  of 
poflerity,  his  lordfhip  never  fought  the  prefs.  Lord 
Chefterfic-ld  fays,  "  that  he  had  a  moll  happy  turn  for 
Tjoetry  :  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Chefterfield 
was  deceived  ;  for  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  that 
his  vcrfes  to  G.  rrick  were  very  meagre,  and  lord  Cha- 
tham himfelf  laid  that  he  feldom  indulged  and  feldom 
avowed  it.  It  fhuukl  fcK^m,  then,  that  he  himfelf  fet 
no  great  value  upon  it.  Perhaps  a  proper  confidence 
of  one's  feU  is  efiential  to  all  extraordinary  merit. 
Why  fliould  we  ambitioully  afcribe  to  one  mind  every 
fpccies  of  human  excellence  ?  But  though  he  was  no 
poet,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  ex- 
celled as  much  in  writing  profe  as  he  did  in  fp^aking 
it. 

PITTACUS,  a  n?.tive  of  Mitylene.in  Lefbos,  was 
one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  :  hi>  father's 
name  was  Hyrradius.  With  the  aflitlance  of  the  fons 
of  Alcasus,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  tyrant  Melanchrus  ;  and  in  the  war  which 
the  Athenians  waged  againll  Lefbos,  he  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  fingle 
combat  Phrynon  the  enemy's  general.  As  the  event 
*)f  the  war  feemed  to  depend  upon  tiiis  combat,  Pitta- 
4.US  had  rccourfe  to  artifice ;  and  when  he  engaged,  he 
entangled  his  adverfary  in  a  net  which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  fliield,  and  eafily  difpatched  him.  He  was 
siTiply  rewarded  for  this  victory  ;  and  hh  countrymen, 
fcr.lible  of  his  merit,  unanimoufly  appointed  him  go- 
vernor of  their  city  with  unlimited  authority.  In  this 
capacity  Pittaeus  behaved  with  great  moderation  nnd 
prudence;  and  after  he  had  governed  his  fellow-citizens 
with  the  ftridett  jortice,  and  after  he  had  cUa'jHfhed 
and  enforced  che  moil  falutary  laws,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed the  lovereign  power  after  having  enjoyed  it  for 
10  years,  oLferving  ihat  the  virtUv^s  and  innocence  of 
private  lite  were  incompatille  with  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  a  fo«ereign.  His  difinterellednefs  gained 
liim  many  admirers;  and  when  the  Mityleneans  wifhed 
to  reward  his  public  fervices  by  prefenling  him  with 
an  immenfe  traft  of  territory,  he  refufed  to  accept 
more  land  than  what  (hould  be  contained  in  the  dif- 
lancc  to  which  he  could  throw  a  javelin.  He  ^ied  in 
»he  ycth  year  of  his  age,  a'.out  579  years  before  Chrift^ 
after  he  had  fpent  the  Uli  10  years  of  his  life  in  lite- 
rary eafe  and  peacelul  retirement. 

'I'he  tollowing  maxi.ms  and  precepts  are  afcribed  to 
Fittacus  :  The  firll  office  of  prudence  is  to  forefee 
threatening  misiortunes,  and  prevent  them.  Power  dif- 
covcrs  the  man.  Never  talk  of  your  fchemes  before 
they  Krc  executed;  left,  if  you  fail  to  accomphlh  ihcm, 
you  be  txpoled  to  the  double  mortification  of  dilap- 
pointment  and  ridicule.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 
Do  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would  take 
ill  Irom  him.    Be  wctchful  for  opporttmitiea. 

Many  of  his  maxims  were  inltribed  on  the  wails  of 
J^poilo's  temple  at  Delphi,  to  ihow  to  the  world  how 
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great  an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  hia  Pitten- 
abilities  as  a  philofopher,  a  moralift,  and  a  man.    By  wetm^ 
one  of  his  laws,  every  fault  committed  by  a  man  when  ^  " " " 
intoxicated  deferved  double  punifhment. 

PITTENWEEM,  a  fmail  town  fituated  on  tlie 
Frith  of  Forth,  towards  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
ccunty  of  Fife  in  North  Britain.  It  takes  its  narnd 
from  a  fmall  cave  in  the  middle  of  it  anciently  called 
a  njeem,  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  hvk  the  ru- 
ins of  a  religious  houfe,  which  ia  foinetimes  called 
an  aljley  and  fometimes  a  priory.  Which  of  thefe  is 
the  proper  denomination  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
inquire  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  arms  of  the  mo- 
naftery,  ftill  prefetved  over  the  principal  gate,  that  the 
fiipenor,  by  whatever  title  he  was  called,  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  a  mitre.  This  edifice,  which  feems 
never  to  have  been.  large,  was,  with  other  monuments 
of  miftaken  piety;  alien,.ted  from  the  church  at  the 
Reformation  ;  and  what  parts  of  it  no»v  remain  are  put 
to  very  different  ufes.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  monki 
furnifh  habitations  tolerably  convenient  for  the  fer- 
vants  of  him  who,  in  the  ceafelefs  change  of  property, 
has  got  pofi'effion  of  the  lands  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  them.  That  which  feems  to  have  been  the  gra- 
nary is  a  decent  parifh  church.  The  porch  of  the 
thiipel,  the  only  part  of  that  building  which  exifts,  has 
been  alternately  employed  as  a  ftable  and  a  flaughter- 
houfe;  and  the  meat  killed  there  has  been  commonly  tx- 
pofed  to  fale  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fleeplc  of  that 
edifice  which  is  now  dedicated  to  the  offices  of  paro- 
chial devotion.  Had  the  moralizing  traveller*,  who  ^joLrfcn^ 
compofed  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  meditation  on  the 
ruins  of  lona,  condefcended  to  vifil  Pittenweem,  he 
would  not  have  viewed  the  abbey  without  emotion. 
Infignificant  as  the  place  at  prefent  is,  it  feems  to  have 
been  of  forae  confequence  in  the  laft  century  ;  and  we 
are  led  to  infer,  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
recordF,  that  the  inhabitant^were  opulent,  and  that 
the  town  was  fortified. 

Pittenweem,  decimo-quarto  Feb.  1651.  The  bai- 
lies and  council  being  coHvencd,  and  having  received 
information  that  his  majefly  is  to  be  in  progrefs  with  hia 
court  along  the  coaft.  to-morrow,  and  to  ftay  at  Anflru- 
ther  houfe  that  night,  have  thought  it  expedient,  accord- 
ing to  their  bounden  duty,  with  all  reverence  and  dui 
rcfpe^l,  and  with  all  the  fame  folemnlty  they  can,  to  wait 
upon  his  iriajefty,  as  he  comes  through  this  his  m;jefty'» 
burgh,  and  invite  his  majefty  to  eat  and  drink  as  he 
pafies;  r.nd  for  that  effect  hath  ordained,,  that  the 
morn  afternoon  the  town's  colours  be  put  upon  the 
bertifene  of  the  ftecple,  and  thr.t  at  three  o'clock  the 
bells  begin  to  ring,  and  ring  on  ftill  til!  his  majefty 
co.ues  hither,  and  paffes  to  Anftruther  :  And  ficklike, 
that  the  minifter  be  fpoken  to,  to  be  with  the  baiHes 
and  council,  .who  are  to  be  in  their  beft  apparel,  and 
with  them  a  guard  of  ^4  of  the  ableft  men,  with  par-- 
tizans,  and  other  a»j:  with  mulkets,  all  in  their  beft 
app.»rci,  William  Sutherland  commanding  as  captain 
ol  the  gur-rd  ;  and  to.  wait  upon  his  majefty,  and  to 
receive  his  highoefs  at  tlie  Weft  Port,  bringing  his 
majefty  and  court  through  the  town,  until  they  come 
to  Robert  Smith's  yeei,  where  an  table  is  to  be  co- 
vered with  ray  Lore's  *  beft  carpet:  and  that  George  ^.^^^^ 
Hetherwick  have  in  readir.eff,  of  fine  flour,  fome  great  £  i^n^,  ' 
bunnti,  a;ud  other  wheat- bread  of  the  belt  order,  baken 
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with  fugar,  canRell,  and  other  fpices  fitting  ;  and  that 
James  Richardfon  and  Walter  Airth  have  care  to  have 
ready  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  good  ftrong  ale,  with 
Canary,  fack,  Rhenifh  wine,  tent,  white  and  claret 
wines,  that  bis  majefty  and  his  court  may  eat  and  drink ; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  when  his  m  jefty  is  prefent, 
the  guard  do  diligently  attend  about  the  court  ;  and  fo 
foon  as  his  majefty  is  to  go  aw  y,  that  a  fii^n  be  raade 
to  Andrew  Tod.  who  is  appointed  to  attend  the  co- 
lours on  the  fteeple  head,  to  the  effcA  he  may  give 
fign  to  thofe  who  attend  the  cannon  of  his  majefty's  de- 
parture, and  then  the  ha'tU  thirty-Jix  cannons  to  be  all Jhot 
at  once.  It  is  sifo  thought  fitting,  that  the  minifter, 
and  James  Richardfon  the  oldeft  bailie,  when  hie  ma- 
jefty comes  to  the  table,  fliow  the  great  joy  and  fenfe 
this  bur^'h  has  of  his  majefty'a  condefcendcnce  to  vifit 
the  fame,  with  fome  other  expreflions  of  loyalty.  All 
which  was  afted."  N.  Lat.  56.  1 1 .  W.  Long.  2.  49. 

PITTOSPORUM,  in  botany^  a  genus  of  the  meno- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  inferus  and  deciduous.  The 
petals  are  five  in  number;  the  ftyle  thread  fhaped; 
the  capfule  fomewhat  angular,  trilocular,  and  contain 
three  or  four  angulated  feeds,  adhering  to  the  capfule 
fcy  means  of  a  liquid  refin  in  the  loculaments.  Of  this 
there  are  three  fpecies,  viz..  1.  Tenm folium.  2.  Umbel- 
iatum.  3.  Coriaceum.  The  firft  and  fccond  arc  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  third  grows  in  Ma- 
deira, and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

PITUITARY  Gland.    See  Anatomy,  p.  7 58. 

PITYOCAMPASIS,in  entomology, the  caterpillar 
©f  the  pine-tree,  received  its  compound  name  from  that 
fubftance.  It  was  confidered  as  a  poifon,  and  as  a  re- 
medy, according  to  its  different  employment ;  but  our 
chief  information  is  derived  from  M.  Reaumur,  who 
has  attentively  ohferved  its  manner  of  life.  The  ;-.ni- 
mal  cannot  bear  much  colcl,  and  is  therefore  never 
found  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  is  ftyled  proct-flion- 
ary,  Viecaufe  it  never  leaves  its  hold,  where  many  fami- 
lies refide,  till  the  evening,  when  it  feeds  in  trains,  led 
on  by  two  or  three,  und  this  train  leaves  a  ribband  of 
filk  in  its  way  for  thofe  behind  follow  cxaAly  the  fteps 
of  thofe  which  preceded,  and  each  leaves  its  fibre  of  filk. 
Their  nefts  are  found  in  autumn  ;  they  are  born  the 
middle  of  September,  become  torpid  in  Dec  ember,  and 
recover  their  ftrength  again  in  fpring.  They  then  de- 
fcend  from  the  trees,  plunge  into  the  earth,  and  under- 
go their  laft  change.  It  is  the  bombix  pityocampa  of  Fa- 
biiciua,  ( Mantijfa  InfeSor.  tom.  ii.  p.  1 14.  n°  66.),  and 
greatly  refembled  thf  proceflionarycaterpillaref  the  oak. 
The  ancients  ufed  it  as  a  vefic^.tory,  and  the  acrimony 
feemF  to  refide  thiefly  in  a  duft  which  is  concealed  in  re- 
ceptacles on  its  b  :ck  This  is  its  ofFenfive  weapon,  for  it 
is  thrown  out  at  will,  and  produces  very  troublefome  ef- 
fefts,  though  the  hair  of  the  animal  and  every  part  of 
its  body  feem  tn  have  a  fimilar,  but  weaker  power.  The 
effeft  is  alfo  weaker  in  winter  ;  but  this  may  depend 
on  the  diminiftied  irritability  of  the  human  body,  as 
well  as  on  the  torpid  ftate  of  the  infeft.  Their  filk  is 
not  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the  loom,  and  in  hot  water 
melts  almoft  to  a  pafte.  In  the  earth  it  forms  nefts  of 
ftronger  filk,  but  it  is  then  found  with  difficulty :  in 
boxes  its  filk  is  extremely  tender.  Adding  to  all  thefe 
inconveniencies,  handling  the  cones  produces  all  the 
bad  cfFefts  of  the  duft.   Matthiolus  recommeoda  them 
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as  a  ftyptic,  and  perhaps  they  may  ferve  for  burning  Plv^rt?, 
on  the  flcin  inftead  of  moxa,  the  downy  iilk  of  a  fpecies 
of  artemifia.  The  ancients,  afraid  of  its  hurtful  quali- 
ties, ufed  them  with  caution,  and  ena6ted  laws  againfl: 
their  being  fold  promifcuoufly  :  the  modern  planter  is 
chiefly  afraid  of  them  becaafc  they  deftroy  the  beau- 
ty of  his  trees,  and  he  endeavours  to  coUcA  the  egga 
by  cutting  off  the  branches,  which  are  burnt  imme- 
diately. 

PI  VAT,  or  Pivot,  a  foot  or  fhoe  of  iron  or  otha* 
metal,  ufaally  conical  or  terminating  in  a  point,  where- 
by a  body,  intended  to  turn  round,  bears  on  another 
fixed  at  reft,  and  performs  its  revoliitioDS.  The  pivot 
ufually  bears  or  turns  round  in  a  fole,  or  piece  of  iron 
or  brafs  hollowed  to  receive  it. 

PIUS  II.  (.^neas-Sylvius  Piccolomini),  wns  born 
on  the  18th  of  0£lobcr  1405,  at  Corfigni  in  Siencfe, 
the  name  of  which  he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of 
Pienza.  His  mother  Viftoria  Forteguerra,  when  fhe 
was  with  child  of  him,  dreamed  that  (he  fhould  be  de- 
livered of  a  mitred  infant;  and  as  the  way  of  degra- 
ding clergymen  at  that  time  was  by  crowning  them 
with  a  paper  mitie,  ftie  believed  that  iEneas  would  be 
a  difgrace  to  his  family.  But  what  to  her  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  difgrace,  was  a  prefaore  of  the 
greateft  honours,  .ffineas  was  carefully  educated,  and 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  belles  iettres.  Af- 
ter having;  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Sienna,  he  went  in 
1431  to  the  council  of  Bale  with  Cardinal  Capranica, 
furn  imed  De  Fermo,  becr-.ufe  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
government  of  that  church.  JEneas  was  his  fe'cretary, 
and  was  then  only  26  years  of  age.  He  afterwards 
afted  in  the  fame  capacity  to  fome  other  prelates,  and 
to  Cardinal  Albergati.  The  council  of  Bale  honour- 
ed him  with  different  commillions,  in  order  to  recom- 
penfe  him  for  the  zta!  with  wl.ich  he  defended  that 
afTembly  againft  Pope  Eugene  IV.  He  was  afterwards 
fecretary  to  Frederic  1 II.  who  decreed  to  him  the  poe- 
tic crown,  and  fent  him  ambafTador  to  Rome,  Milan, 
Naples,  Bohemia,  and  other  placei,  Nicolas  V.  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Triefte,  which  he  quit- 
ted fome  time  after  for  that  of  Sienna.  At  laft,  after 
having  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  various  nunciatures,  he 
was  inverted  with  the  Roman  purple  by  CalixtusIII. 
whom  he  fucceeded  two  years  after  on  the  27th  of 
Auguli  1458.  Pius  II.  now  advanced  to  the  holy 
fee,  made  good  the  praverb,  Honor es  mutant  mores.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  he  appeared  jea- 
lous of  the  papal  prerogatives.  In  1460  he  iffued  a 
bull,  "  declaring  appeals  from  the  pope  to  a  council  to 
be  null,  erroneous,  detcftable,  and  contrary  to  the  fa- 
cred  canons."  That  bull,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  procurator-general  of  the  parhament  of  Pari-,  from 
appealing  to  a  council  in  defence  of  the  Pragmatic 
fandlion,  which  the  pope  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed, 
Pius  was  then  at  Mantua,  whither  he  had  gone  in  or- 
der to  engage  the  Catholic  princes  to  unite  in  a  war 
againft  the  Turks.  The  greater  part  of  them  agreed 
to  furnifh  either  troops  or  money;  others  refufed  both, 
particularly  the  French,  who  from  that  moment  incur- 
red his  holinefs's  averfion  That  averfion  abated  under 
Louis  XI  whom  he  perfuaded  in  1461  to  aooliih  the 
Pragmatic  fanttion,  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had 
fupportcd  with  f©  much  vigour. 

The  following  year,  1462,  wae  rendered  famous  by 
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a  controverfy  which  took  place  between  the  CordeHers 
and  Dominicans,  wliether  or  not  the  blood  of  Jefua 
Chrift  was  feparated  from  his  body  while  he  lay 
in  the  grave.  It  was  alfo  made  a  qiieftion  whether  it 
was  feparated  from  his  divinity.  The  Cordeliers  affirm- 
ed that  it  was,  but  the  Dominicans  were  of  an  oppo 
fite  opinion.  They  call«d  each  other  heretlca;  which 
obliged  the  pope  to  iffue  a  bu!l>  forbidding  them  un- 
^er  pain  of  cenfure  to  brand  one  another  with  fuch 
odious  epithets.  The  bull  which  his  hoh'nefs  pubh(h- 
ed  on  the  26th  of  April,  retracing  what  he  had  writ- 
ten to  the  council  of  Bale  when  he  was  its  fecretary, 
cid  not  redound  much  to  his  honour.  I  am  a  man 
(fays  he),  and  as  a  man  I  have  erred.  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  a  great  many  things  which  I  have  faid 
and  written  may  deferve  condemnation.  Like  Paul, 
I  have  preached  through  deception,  and  I  have  psrfc- 
cuted  the  church  of  God  through  ignorance.  1  imi- 
tate the  bleffed  Auguftin,  who  having  fuffered  fome 
erroneous  fentiments  to  creep  into  his  works,  retrac- 
ed them.  I  do  the  fame  thing  ;  I  frankly  acknow- 
ledge my  ignorances,  from  a  fear  left  what  I  have  writ- 
ten in  my  younger  years  (houll  be  the  occafion  of  any 
error  that  might  afttrwards  be  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
refta  of  the  lioly  fee.  For  if  it  he  proper  for  any  one 
to  defend  and  fupport  the  eminence  and  glory  of  the 
firft  throne  of  tne  church,  it  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
my  vucy,  whom  God,  out  of  his  mercv  and  goodnefs 
al®ne,  without  any  merit  on  my  part,  has  laifed  to 
the  dignity  of  -vicar  of  Jefm  Chrijl.  For  all  thcfe  rea- 
sons, we  exhort  and  a  Imonifh  you  in  the  Lord,  not  to 
give  credit  to  thofe  writings  of  ours  which  tend  in  any 
decree  to  hurt  the  authority  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  and 
whioh  eftablifh  opinions  that  are  not  received  by  the 
Roman  church.  If  you  find,  then,  any  thing  contra- 
ry to  herdodrine  either  in  our  dialogues,  in  our  letters, 
or  in  any  otb/r  of  our  works,  defpife  thefc  opinions, 
rtjeft  them,  and  adopt  our  prefent  fentiments.  Be- 
lieve me  rather  now  that  I  am  an  old  man,  than  when 
I  addrefled  you  in  my  earlier  davs.  Etteem  a  fovereign 
pohtiflF  more  than  a  private  perfon ;  except  againft 
^ntas  Sylvius,  but  receive  Piua  IL"  It  mig^it  be 
ohjefted  to  his  holinefs,  that  it  was  his  dignity  alone 
which  had  made  him  alter  his  opinion.  He  antici- 
pates that  obje£tion,  by  giving  a  Ihort  account  of  his 
life  and  aftions,  with  the  whsle  hiftory  of  the  council 
of  Bale,  to  which  he  went  with  Cardinal  Capranica  in 
1431  ;  *'  but  (fays  he)  I  was  then  a  young  man,  and 
without  any  experience,  like  a  bird  jult  come  from  its 
neft."  In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  were  threaten- 
ing Chiiftendom.  Pius,  ever  zealous  in  the  defence  of 
religion  agamft  the  infidels,  forms  the  refolution  of  fit- 
ting out  a  fleet  at  the  expencc  of  the  church,  and  of 
paffing  over  into  Afia  himfclf,  in  order  to  animate 
the  Chriftian  princes  by  his  example.  He  repaired  to 
Ancona  with  a  defign  to  embark  ;  but  he  there  fell 
fick  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  died  on  the 
16th  of  Auguft  1464,  aged  59  years.  Pius  waa  one 
of  the  mofl  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
moft  zealous  j  ontiffs  ;  hot  being  of  an  am^bitious  :  nd 
pliant  difpcfition,  he  fometimes  facrificed  to  that  am- 
bition. His  principal  works  are,  i.  Memoirs  of  the 
council  O''  Bale,  from  the  fuf-  enfion  of  Eugenius  to 
the  eledioQ  of  Felix.  2.  The  hiftory  of  the  iJohcmians, 


from  their  origin  to  the  yeir  3.  Two  hooks  on 

cofmography.'  4.  The  hiftory  of  Frederic  III.  whofe 
vice-chancellor  he  had  been.  This  performance  was 
pubtlfhed  in  17^5  in  folio,  and  is  believed  to  be  pretty 
accurate  and  very  particular.  5.  A  treatife  on  the' 
education  of  children.  6.  A  poem  upon  the  paflioa 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  7.  A  coUeftion  of  432  letters,  print- 
ed at  Milan,  1473,  in  folio,  in  which  are  found  fome 
curious  anecdotes.  8.  The  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
publiihed  by  John  Gobelin  Perfonnc  his  fecretary,  and 
printed  at  Rome  in  4to  in  1584.  There  is  no  i!oubt 
of  this  being  the  genuine  produ6lion  of  that  pontiff. 
9.  Hijlarh  rerum  uhicumque  gejlarumy  of  which  only  the 
fir  ft  part  was  pubHfhed  at  Venice  in  1477  in  folio. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Helmftadt  In  1700,  in  fo- 
lio, at  the  beginning  of  which  we  find  his  life.  Thati 
verfe  of  Virgil's  A,neid  (lib.  i.  v.'382.)  which  begins  - 
thus, 

Sum  plus  JEneas^    ■  '       ■  ■- 
and  the  end  of  the  following  vcrfe, 

 fama  Juper  athera  notuSf 

have  been  applied  to  him. 

Pius  IV.  (John  Angel, Cardinal  de  Medicis),  of  a 
different  family  from  that  of  Florence,  was  born  at 
Milnn  in  1499.  Bernardin  Medechlni^ 

and  brother  of  the  famous  Marquis  de  Marignan, 
Charles  Vth's  general.  He  raifeJ  himfelf  by  his  owa 
merit,  and  filled  feveral  important  offices  under  Popea 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  Julius  HI.  who  had  en- 
trufted  him  with  ftveral  legations,  honoured  him  with 
a  cardinal's  hat  In  1549.  .A.fterthe  death  of  Paul  IV, 
he  was  -idvanced  to  St  Peter's  chair  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember 15^9-  His  predecefTor  had  rendered  himfelf 
deteftable  to  the  Romans,  who  treated  his  memory 
with  every  mnrk  of  in  lignity,  and  Pius  IV  commen- 
ced his  pontificate  by  pardoning  them.  He  did  not, 
however,  extend  the  fame  clerneiicy  to  the  nephews  of 
Pope  Paul  IV  ;  for  he  c.iufed  Cardinal  Caraffe  to  be 
ftrangled  in  the  caftle  of  St  Angel,  and  his  brother, 
the  Prince  de  Palliano,  to  be  beheaded.  His  zeal  was 
afierwirds  direfted  againft  tl;^  Turks  and  heretics.  la 
order  to  ftop,  if  poffible,  the  progrefs  of  thefe  laft,  he 
renewed  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had  been  fufpend- 
ed,  He  knew  well  (fays  Abl  e  de  Choify),  that  that 
council  might  make  fome  regulations  which  would  have 
the  effe£l  to  leffen  his  authority  ;  but  ©n  the  other  hand, 
he  perceived  that  great  inconveniences  might  refult 
from  its  not  being  affembled ;  and  *'  in  the  main  (faid  he 
to  his  confidents)  it  is  better  to  feel  evil  for  once  than  to  bs 
always  in  dread  of  it."  In  1561  he  difpatched  nuncios 
to  all  the  Catholic  and  Proteftant  princes,  to  prefent 
them  with  the  bull  for  calling  that  important  afl(;mbl7» 
An  end  wa--,  however,  put  to  it  by  the  induftry  of  his 
nephewj  S  Charles  Borromeus,  in  1 563  ;  and,  on  the 
26th  of  January  the  year  following,  he  ifTued  a  bull  for 
confirming  its  decrees.  In  1565  a  confpiracy  wa3 
formed  againft  his  life  by  Benedift  Acolti,  and  fome 
other  vifionaries.  Thofe  madmen  had  taken  it  into 
their  head  that  Pius  IV.  was  not  a  lawful  Pope,  and 
that  after  his  death  they  would  place  another  in  St  Pe- 
ter's chair,  with  the  title  of  Pope  Angelicus^  under  whom 
errors  might  be  reformed,  and  peace  reftored  to  the 
church.  The  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and  the  fa^ 
catic  Benedid  put  to  death.    This  pontiff  died  a  Ik- 


rSu«.  tie  time  after,  on  the  9th  of  December  J^S^t  aped  66 
—  »  "  -  years,  carrying  to  the  grave  w'th  him  the  hatred  of  the 
Romans,  ■whom  his  feveritics  had  exfpcrated.  He  waa 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  very  fruitful  in  his  refour- 
ccs.  He  adorned  Rome  with  feveral  puhh'c  edifices  ; 
but  thefe  ornaments  tended  preatly  to  impoverifh  it. 
If  he  was  the  inftrusnent  of  raifing  his  relations  in  the 
world,  it  muft  be  allowed,  at  leaft,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  did  him  honour. 

P1U8  V.  (S.  Michael  Ghifleri),  born  at  Bofchi  or 
Bofco,  in  the  diocefe  oF  Fortona,  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary 1504,  was,  according  to  Ahh6  de  Choify,  fon  to 
a  fenator  of  Milan  He  turned  a  Dominican  friar. 
Paul  IV.  informed  of  his  merit  and  virtue,  eave  him 
the  bifhopric  of  Sutri,  created  him  cardinal  in  15^7, 
and  made  him  inquifitor-general  of  the  faith  among  the 
Milanefe  and  in  Lombardy  ;  but  the  feverity  with  which 
he  exercifed  his  office  obliged  him  to  quit  thAt  country. 
He  was  fent  co  Venice,  where  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  met 
with  ftill  greater  obftacles.  Pius  IV.  added  to  the  car- 
dinal's hat  the  bifhopric  of  Mondovi.  After  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  he  was  advanced  to  St  Peter's  chair  in 
1566.  The  Romans  expreffed  but  little  joy  at  his  co- 
ronation :  he  was  very  fenfible  of  it,  and  faid,  *'  /hope 
they,  will  be  as  forry  at  my  death  as  they  are  at  my  eleilion ;" 
but  he  was  miftaken.  Riifed  by  his  merit  to  the  firfl 
ecclefi  iftieal  preferment  in  Criftendom,  he  could  not 
diveit  himfelf  of  the  feverity  of  his  charadler  ;  and  the 
fituation  in  which  he  found  himfelf  rendered,  perhapp, 
that  feverity  neceflary.  One  of  hisfirft  objeAs  was  to 
reprefs  the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  the  pride  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  the  licentious  manners  pf  the  Rom  ms.  He 
caufed  the  decrees  of  reformation  enabled  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  he  prohibited 
bull-baiting  in  the  Circus  ;  he  expelled  from  Rome  the 
women  of  the  town ;  and  allowed  the  cardinals  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  for  their  debts.  The  errors  which  overflowed 
the  Chriftian  world  gave  him  great  uneafinefs.  After 
having  employed  gentle  and  lenient  meafures  in  the  re- 
claiming of  heretics,  he  had  rccourfe  to  feverity,  and 
f  ime  of  them  ended  th  days  in  the  flames  of  the 
inquifition.  He  particularly  difplayed  his  zeal  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  See  in  1568,  by  ordaining  that 
the  bull  In  carta  dombii,  which  was  publifhed  at  Rome 
every  year  on  Maunday  Thurfday ,  and  which  Cle- 
ment XIV.  fuppreffed,  fhould  be  publifhed  like- 
wife  throughout  the  whole  church.  That  bull,  the 
work  of  -feveral  fovereign  pontiffs,  principally  re- 
gards the  jurlfdiftion  of  the  ecclefiaflical  and  civil 
power.  It  anathematizes  thofe  who  appeal  from  the 
decrees  of  popes  to  a  general  council  ;  thofe  who  fa- 
vour the  appellants;  the  univerfities  which  teach  tbst 
ifie  pope  is  fubjcft  to  a  genera!  council;  the  princes 
who  would  reflrain  the  ecclefiaflical  jurifdidioii,  or 
■who  cxaft  contributions  from  the  clergy.  It  waa  re- 
jefked  by  all  the  fovereign  ftatCG,  excepting  a  very  few. 
In  1580,  fome  bifhops  having  endeavoured  to  Intro- 
duce it  into  their  diocefcs,  the  parliament  caufed  their 
temporalities  to  be  feized  upon,  and  declared  thofe 
guilty  of  high  treafon  who  fhould  imitate  the  fanati- 
cifm  of  thofe  prelates.  Pius  V.  for  fome  time  medi- 
tatcd  an  expedition  againlt  the  Turks.  He  had  the 
courage  to_  make  war  on  the  Ottoman  empire,  by 
forming  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain.  Thi?  was  the  firft  time  that  the 
ilaadard  of  the  two  keys  was  feen  difplayed  againft  the 
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crefc.*nt.  The  raval  armies  came  to  an  cngaffameut, 
on  the  7th  of  Oftober  ij;7i,  in  Lepanto  Bay,  in 
which  the  confederate  Chriftian  princes  obtained  a  fig- 
nal  viftory  over  the  Tuiks,  who  lofl  above  30,000 
men,  and  near  2C0  galleys.  This  fuccefs  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  Pope,  who  exhanfted  both  his 
purfe  and  perfon  in  fitting  out  that  armament.  He 
died  of  the  gravel  fix  months  after,  on  the  30th  of 
April  1572,  aged  68.  He  repeated  often,  in  the  midtl 
of  his  fufferingg,  "  0  Lord  '  increafe  my  pains  and  my 
patience"  His  name  will  for  ever  adorn  the  iifl  of  Ro- 
man pontiffs.  It  is  true  that  hia  bull  againft  queea 
Elifabeth,  and  his  other  bull  in  favour  of  the  Inquifii 
tion,  with  his  rigorous  profecution  of  heretics  both 
in  France  and  Irtland,  prove  that  he  had  more  zeal 
than  fweetnefs  in  his  temper  ;  but  in  other  rcfpeits  he 
poffeffed  the  virtues  of  a  faint  and  the  qualities  of  a 
king.  He  was  the  model  of  the  famous  Sixtus  Qnln- 
tu=,  to  whom  he  gave  an  example  ofam:if[ing  in  a  few 
years  fuch  favings  as  were  fufficient  to  make  the  Holy 
See  be  regarded  a«  «  formidable  power.  Sultan  Selim, 
who  had  no  greater  enemy  than  this  pope,  caufed  pub- 
lic rejoicings  to  be  made  at  Conf^antinople  for  his  death 
during  the  fpace  of  three  days.  The  pontificate  of 
Pius  is  alfo  celebrated  for  the  condemnation  of  Baius, 
the  extin6l:on  of  the  order  of  Humilies,  and  the  re- 
formation of  that  of  the  Ciftercians.  He  was  canoni- 
zed by  Clement  XI.  in  1712.  There  are  extant  feve- 
I'al  of  his  letters,  printed  at  Anvers  in  1640,  in  410. 
Felibian,  in  1672,  publifhed  his  Life,  tranflated  from 
the  Italian  of  Agatio  di  Somrna  ;  but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  tranflation. 
PIX.    See  Mint- Marks. 

PIZARRO  (Francis),  a  celebrated  -Spanifh  gene- 
ral, the  difcoverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  iu  conjunc- 
tion with  Diego  Almagro,  a  Spanifh  navigator. 
They  are  both  charged  with  horri-i  crut'-tiesto  the  in* 
habitants  ;  and  they  fell  viAims  to  their  own  ambition, 
jealoufy,  and  avarice.  Almagr©  revolting?,  was  defeat- 
ed and  beheaded  by  Pizarro,  who  was  affaffiiiated  by 
Almagro's friends  in  1541.    See  Peru. 

PLACE,  LOCUS,  iu  pbilofophy,  a  mode  of  fpace, 
or  tliat  p-»rt  of  immoveable  fpace  which  any  body  pof- 
feff^s.    See  Metaphysics,  n°  185. 

Place,  in  aftronomy.  The  place  of  the  fun,  a 
ftar,  &c.  denotes  the  fign  and  degree  of  the  zodine 
which  the  luminary  is  In;  or  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  aries,  which  the 
planet  or  ftar's  circle  of  longitude  cuts  ;  and  therefore 
coincides  with  the  longitude  of  the  fun,  planet,  or 
ftar.  As  the  fine  of  the  fun's  greatcll  declin  ition 
23^30'  :  to  the  fine  of  any  prefent  dechnation  given 
or  obferved,  for  inllancc-,  23°  J5'  :  :  fo  is  the  raiiins 
10  :  to  the  fine  of  his  longitude  81"  52'  ;  which,  if 
the  deciin-rftion  were  north,  would  give  20*^  5  2'  of  ge- 
mini  ;  if  fouth,  20®  52'  of  Capricorn,  for  the  fun's 
pl.u  e.     See  Declination,  &c. 

The  place  of  the  moon  being  that  part  of  her  orbit 
wherein  fhe  is  found  at  any  time,  is  of  various  kinds, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  motions, 
which  render  a  number  of  equations  and  reduftions 
neceflary  before  the  juft  point  I  e  found.  The  moon'a 
fidlitious  place  ia  her  place  once  equated  ;  her  place' 
nearly  true,  is  her  plice  twice  equated  ;  and  her  true 
place  thrice  equated.    See  Astronomy,  pajfim. 

Place,  in  war,  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  for- 
7  ~  »  treffes 
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treiTei  wliere  a  party  may  <3efen(3  tliemfelvcu, 

A  ftrong  or  fortified  place  is  one  flanked,  and  co- 


vered with  baftions.  2.  A  regular  place,  one  whofe 
angles,  fides,  baftions,  and  other  parts,  are  equal; 
and  this  is  ufually  denominated  from  the  number  of  its 
angles,  as  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  &c.  3.  Irregular 
place  is  one  whofe  fides  and  angles  are  unequal. — 
4.  Place  of  arms  is  a  ftrong  city  ©r  town  pitched  up- 
on for  the  chief  magazine  of  an  army  ;  or,  in  a  city 
or  garrifon,  it  is  a  large  open  fpot  of  ground,  ufually 
near  the  centre  of  the  place  where  the  grand  guard  is 
commonly  kept,  and  the  garrifon  holds  its  rendezvous 
at  reviews,  and  in  cafes  of  alarm  to  receive  orders 
from  the  governor.  5.  Places  of  arms  of  an  attack, 
in  a  fiege,  is  a  fpacious  place  covered  from  the  enemy 
by  a  parapet  or  epaukment,  where  the  foldiers  are 
.pofted  ready  to  fuftain  thofe  at  work  in  the  trenches 
againft  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon.  6.  Place  of  arms 
jiarticclar,  in  a  garrifon,  a  place  near  every  baftion, 
where  the  foldiers  fent  from  the  grand  place  to  the 
quarters  affigned  them  relieve  thofe  that  are  either  up- 
on the  guard  or  in  fight.  7.  Place  of  arms  without, 
-is  a  place  allowed  to  the  cevert  way  for  the  planting 
of  cannon,  to  oblige  thofe  who  advance  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  [retire.  8.  Place  of  arms  in  a  camp,  a 
large  place  at  the  head  of  the  camp  for  the  army  to  be 
ranged  in  and  drawn  up  -in  battalia.  There  is  alfo  a 
place  for  each  particular  body,  troop,  or  company,  to 
affemble  in. 

Common-PLACS.    See  Common- Place, 

PLACENTA,  in  anatomy  and  midwifery,  a  foft 
roundifh  mafs,  found  in  the  womb  of  pregnant  women  ; 
which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  liver^  was  called  by 
the  ancients  hepar  uterinum,  uterine  liver. 

PLACENTIA,  called  by  the  natives  Piacenza,  is 
a  town  df  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  bifhop'g  fee.  It  is  feated  about  100 
paces  from  the  river  Po,  in  a  very  fertile  pleafant  plain, 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  and  furround- 
cd  with  hills,  abounding  in  all  forts  of  fruits.  In  its 
territory  there  are  falt-fprings,  from  which  they  make 
a  very  white  fait ;  and  there  are  alfo  mines  of  iron, 
woods,  and  warrens.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
merchants,  and  is  reckoned  three  jjiiies  in  circumfe- 
rence. Its  fortifications  are  inconfiderablc,  but  the  ci- 
tadel is  pretty  ftrong.  The  ftreets  are  ftraight,  and 
the  principal  ftreet,  called  Stradone,  is  25  common  paces 
broa4)>and  3000  feet  long,  in  a  direft  line,  with  600 
ftone  pofts,  for  fepaiating  the  foot  from  the  carriage- 
way, and  on  both  fides  are  1 1  fpacious  convents.  The 
other  buildings  of  the  city  are  not  very  remarkable, 
though  it  contains  45  churches,  28  convents,  and  two 
alms  houfes.  The  cathedral  is  pretty  much  in  the  Go- 
thic tafte  ;  but  the  church  of  the  Auguftines  is  reck- 
oned the  moft  beautiful;  and  efleemed  worthy  of  its  ar- 
chiteft,  the  celebrated  Vignoli.  The  ducal  palace, 
though  large,  makes  no  great  appearance  on  the  out- 
fide  ;  but  within  are  fome-  good  apartments.  In  the 
area  before  the  town-houfe  ftands  two  admirable  biafs 
ftatues  of  Alexander  and  RenatuslV.  both  of  the  houfe 
«f  Farnefe,  and  dukes  ©f  Parma  and  Placentia.  The 
biftiop  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan.  At 
this  city  begins  the  Via  Emilia,  which  extends  as  far 
as  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic.  The  number  ef  the  in- 
habitants IS  about  30,000,  among  whom  there  are  2000 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  a. 
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Thus,  ecclefiaftica.  This  city  lias  been  taken  feveral  times 
in  the  wars  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Sardinia  took  pof- 
feflion  of  it  in  1744,  it  being  ceded  to  him  by  the 
queen  of  Hun_gary;  but  it  was  taken  from  him  in 
1 746,  after  a  bloody  battle.  It  has  a  famous  univer- 
fity,  and  the  inhabitants  are  much  efteemed  for  their 
politenefs.  There  is  a  great  fair  here  every  year  on 
the  15th  of  April,  which  is  much  frequented.  It  i« 
about  32  miles  north-weft  of  Parma  and  83eaft  of  Tu- 
rin.   E.  Long.  10.  24.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

PLAGIARY,  in  philology,  the  purloining  ano- 
ther man's  works,  and  putting  them  off  as  our  own; 
Among  the  Romans,  plagtartus  was  properly  a  per- 
fon  who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a  freeman  for  a 
flave  ;  and  was  fo  called,  becaufe,  by  the  Flavian  law, 
fuch  perfons  were  coademned  adplagasy  *'  to  be  whip- 
ped." 

Thomafius  has  an  exprefs  treatife  De  plagio  lUerar'to; 
wherein  he  lays  down  the  laws  and  raeafures  of  the 
right  which  authors  have  to  one  another's  writings. — 
"  Di<Elionary-wrIters,  at  leaft  fuch  as  meddle  with  artt 
and  fctences  (as  is  pertinently  obferved  by  Mr  Cham- 
bers), fcem  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  meum 
and  tuum  ;  they  do  not  pretend  to  fet  up  on  their  own 
bottom,  nor  to  treat  you  at  their  own  coft.  Their 
works  are  fuppofed,  in  great  meafure,  compofitions 
of  other  peoples ;  and  what  they  take  from  others,, 
they  do  it  avowedly,  and  in  the  open  fun; — In  effeftj 
their  quality  gives  them  a  title  to  every  thing  that  may 
be  for  thtir  purpofe,  wherever  they  find  it ;  and  if 
they  rob,  they  do  not  do  it  any  otherwife  than  as  the 
bee  does,  for  the  public  fervice.  Their  occupation  is 
not  pillaging,  but  colle<^!ting  contributions  ;  and  if  you 
afl<  them  their  authority,  they  will  produce  you  the 
praftice  of  their  predecefTors  of  all  ages  and  nations.'* 
PLAGIUM,  in  law.  See  Kidnapping. 
PLAGUE,  Pestile  NCE,  or  PefiUential  Fever,  is  a 
very  acute,  malignant,  and  contagious  difeafe ;  being 
a  putrid  fever  of  the  worft  kind,  and  feldom  failing  to 
prove  mortal.  Though  it  is  generally  defined  a  ma- 
lignant fever,  Dieraerbroek  thinks  they  ought  to  be 
diftinguifhed,  fince  the  fever  is  not  the  eflence  of  the 
difeafe,  but  merely  a  fymptom  or  eftc<5l  of  it.  See 
Medicine,  n°  221. 

The  plague,  as  is  generally  agreed,  is  never  br^d 
or  propagated  in  Britain,  but  always  imported  from 
abroad,  efpecially  from  the  Levant,  Lefler  Afia,  E- 
gypt,  &c.  where  it  is  very  common.  Sydenham  has 
remarked  that  it  rarely  infefts  this  country  oftener  thaa 
once  in  40  years,  and  happily  we  have  been  free  of  ic 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

Authors  are  not  as  yet  agreed  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  dreadful  diftemper.  Some  think  that  infe^ls 
are  the  caufe  of  it,  in  the  fame  way  that  they  are  the 
caufe  of  blights,  being  brought  in  fwarms  from  other 
climates  by  the  wind,  when  they  arc  taken  into  the 
lungs  in  refpitation;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
they  mix  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  attack  and 
corrode  the  vifcera.  Mr  Boyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  it  originates  from  the  effluvia  or  exhalations 
breathed  into  the  atmofphere  from  noxious  minerals, 
to  which  may  be  added  ftagnant  waters  and  putrid  bo- 
dies of  every  kind. 

Mr  Gibbon  thinks  that  the  plague  is  derived  from 
damp,  hot,  and  llagnating  air,  and  the  putrcfaftion 
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fUgue.  of  animal  fubftances,  efpeclally  locufia 
-'^  '  "    Roman  Hifteryy  4to  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  327—332,  where 
there  is  alfo  a  very  particular  account  of  the  plague 
which  depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror juftinian. 

The  Mahometans  beliete  that  the  plague  proceeds 
.from  certain  fpirits,  or  goblins,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  fent  by  God  to  punifli  men  for  their  fins  ;  and 
that  when  the  wounds  are  given  by  fpedres  of  a  black 
colour,  they  certainly  prove  fatal,  but  not  fo  when  the 
arrows  ate  fhot  by  thofe  that  appear  white.  They  there- 
fore take  no  precaution  to  guard  thcmfelves  againft  it. 
The  wifer  profelfors  of  this  religion, howtver,  at  prefcnt 
8ft  otherwife  j  for  we  find  a  receipt  recommended  by 
Sidy  Mohammed  Zerroke,  one  of  the  rooft  celebrated 
Marabout's,  prefaced  with  thefe  remarkable  words: 
The  lives  of  us  all  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  when  it 
is  wemufl  die.  However,  it  hath  pleafed  him  to  fare 
many  perfons  from  the  plague,  by  taking  every  morn- 
ing while  the  Infeftion  rages  one  pill  or  two  of  the 
following  compofition  ;  •viz.  of  myrrh  4wo  parts,  faf- 
fron  one  part,  of  aloes  two  parts,  of  fyrup  of  myrtle- 
berries,  q.f.  But  this  remedy  is  confined  to  the  more 
enlightened  ;  for  the  bigotry  of  the  lower  fort  is  fo  ex- 
treme as  to  make  them  defpife  all  precautions  which 
people  of  other  nations  ufe.  Of  this  extreme  an<L 
foolifii  prejudice  Dr  Chandler  gives  an  intcrefting  ac- 
count when  fpeaking  of  the  plague  at  Srr.yrna.  This 
Jearned  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  difeafe  arifes  from 
animalcules,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  invlfible.  See 
Chandler's  Travels  in  AJia  Minor^  p.  279,  &c. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fa£f,  that  plagues  are  fometimes 
partial,  and  that  they  only  attack  particular  animals,  or 
a  particular  defcription  of  perfons,  avoiding  others  al- 
together, or  attacking  them  but  flightly.  Thus  Fer» 
nelius  informs  us  of  a  plague,  or  murrain,  in  1514, 
which  invaded  only  cats.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus 
mentions  a  plague  which  attacked  none  but  maids ; 
■nd  that  which  raged  in  the  time  of  Gentilia*  killed 
fcarce  any  women,  and  very  few  but  lufty  men.  Bo- 
terus  mentions  an  otherft  plague,  which  affaulted  none 
but  the  younger  fort ;  and  we  have  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind  of  a  later  ftanding  (a).  Cardan  fpeaks  of 
a  plague  at  Bafil,  with  which  the  Switzers  were  in- 
feded,  and  the  Italians,  Germans,  or  French,  exempt- 
ed :  and  John  Utenhovius  takes  notice  of  a  dreadful  on« 
at  Copenhagen,  which,  tho'  it  raged  among  the  Danes, 
fpared  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Englifh,  who  went 
with  all  freedom,  and  without  the  leaft  danger,  to  the 
'  houfes  of  the  infetted.  During  the  plague  which 
ravaged  Syria  in  1760,  it  was  obferved  that  peo- 
ple of  the  foundeft  conftitutions  were  the  moft  liable 
to  it,  and  that  the  weak  and  delicate  were  either  fpared 
9(t  eafily  cured,  it  was  moft  fatal  to  the  Moors  ;  and 
'when  it  attacked  them  it  was  generally  incurable. 

When  the  plague  raged  in  Holland  in  1636,3  young 
girl  was  feized  with  it,  had  three  carbuncles,  and  was 
removed  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  her,  attended  her  as  a  nurfe,  and  flept  with 
her  as  his  wife.  He  remained  uninfefted,  and  fhe  re- 
covered, and  was  married  to  him.  The  ftory  is  related 
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Many  methods  hare  been  adopted  in  different  coun- 
tries to  prevent  the  importation  of  this  dreadful  fcourge 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  infec- 
tion after  it  has  been  imported.  In  England,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  head  officers  of  corporations,  and  juftices  of 
peace,  have  power  to  tax  inhabitants,  houfes,  and  tands^ 
&c.  within  their  precinfts,  for  the  relief  of  perfons  in- 
fe£led  with  the  plague  ;  and  juflices  of  the  county  may 
tax  perfons  within  five  miles  round,  on  a  parifh's  ina- 
bility ;  the  tax  to  be  levied  by  dtftrefs  and  fale  of  goods, 
or  in  default  thereof  by  itnprifonment.  Infedled  per- 
fons going  abroad,  after  beinjf  commnnded  to  keep 
houfe  for  avoiding  farther  infection,  may  be  refitted 
by  watchmen,  &c.  and  punifhed  as  vagrants,  if  they 
have  no  fores  upon  them  ;  and  if  they  have  infe£liou8 
fores  on  them  it  is  felony.  Juftices  of  peace,  &c.  arc  to 
appoint  fearchers,  examiners,  and  buriers  of  the  dead, 
in  places  infcAed,  and  adminifter  oaths  to  them  fot 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  &c.  Jiat.  i  Jac,  i , 
cap.  ^i.    See  Quarantine. 

The  commnSon  at  Mofcow  having,  in  the  year 
1770,  invented  a  fumigation-powder,  which,  from  fe- 
veral  lefTer  experiments,  had  proved  efficacious  in  pre- 
venting the  infeftioH  of  the  plague ;  in  order  more 
fully  to  afcertain  its  virtue  m  that  refpe£l,  it  was  de- 
termined, towards  the  end  of  the  year,  that  ten  male- 
faftors  under  fenteace  of  death  fhould,  without  un- 
dergoing any  other  precautions  than  the  fumigations, 
be  confined  three  weeks  in  a  lazaretto,  be  laid  upoa 
the  beds,  and  drcfled  in  the  clothes,  which  had  beea 
ufed  by  perfons  fick,  dying,  and  even  dead,  of  the 
plague  in  the  hofpItaL  The  experiment  was  accord- 
ingly tried,  and  none  of  the  ten  malefaftors  were  then 
infcilcd,  or  have  been  fince  ill.  The  fumigation-pow- 
der is  prepared  as  follows. 

Po'wJer  of  the  firjl  Jirength,"^  Take  leaves  of  juni*, 
per,  juniper-berries  pounded,  ears  of  wheat,  guaiacum- 
wood  pounded,  of  each  fix  pounds  ;  common  faltpetre 
pounded,  eight  pounds ;  fulphur  pounded,  fix  pounds;^ 
Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  two  pounds  ;  mix  all  the  above 
ingredients  together,  which  will  produce  a  pood  of  the 
powder  of  fumigation  of  the  firft  ftrength.  [^N.  B.  A. 
pood  is  40  pounds  Ruflian,  which  are  equal  to  3'5 
pounds  and  a  half  or  36  pounds  Englifhavoirdupoife.]] 
Powder  of  the  fecond  Jlrength.'\  Take  fouthern- 
wood  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  four  pounds  ;  juniprr-ber* 
ries  pounded,  three  pounds  ;  common  faltpetre  pound- 
ed, four  pounds ;  fulphur  pounded,  two  pounds  and  a: 
half ;  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  one  pound  and  a  half  x 
mix  the  above  together,  which  will  produce  half  a 
pood  of  the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  fecond 
flrength. 

Odoriferous  powder. '\  Take  the  root  called  halmut 
cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  pounds ;  leaves  of  juni- 
per cut  into  fmall  pieces,  four  pounds ;  frankincenfe 
pounded  grofsly,  one  pound ;  ftorax  pounded,  and 
rofe- flowers,  half  a  pound  ;  yellow  amber  pounded,, 
one  pound  ;  common  faltpetre  pounded,  one  pound  and 
a  half ;  fulphur,  a  quarter  of  a  pound :  mix  all  the 

above 


(a)  See  the  account  of  the  yellom)  fever  under  the  article  Philadelphia,  where  we  find  that  that  difeafe 
«ras  lefs  fat^  to  fome  forts  of  perfoos  than  to  otbcn. 
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above  together,  whick  will  produce  nine  pounds  and 
three  quarters  of  the  odoriferous  powder. 

Aemark  on  the  powder  of  fumigation.^  If  gualacum 
cannot  be  had,  the  cones  of  pines  or  firs  may  be  ufed 
in  its  ftead  ;  likewife  the  common  tar  of  pines  and  firs 
rnay  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  and 
mupfwort  may  fupply  the  place  of  fouthernwoad. 

Thucydides^  who  was  hirafelf  infefted,  lib.  ii.  gives, 
us  an  account  of  a  dreadful  plague  which  happened  at 
Athens  about  the  year  before  Chrift  430,  while  the 
Peloponnefians  under  the  command  of  Archidamus 
wafted  all  her  territory  abroad  ;  but  of  thefe  two  ene- 
mies the  plague  was  by  far  the  moft  dreadful  and  fe- 
vcre. 

The  moft  dreadful  plague  that  ever  raged  at  Rome 
was  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  80.  The  emperor 
left  no  remedy  unattempted  to  abate  the  malignity  of 
the  diftemper,  a£ling  during  its  continuance  like  a  fa- 
ther to  bis  people.  The  fame  fatal  difcafe  raged  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  A.  D.  167,  and  was  followed  by  a  dreadful 
famine,  by  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  other  cala- 
mities. The  Romans  believed  that  ^fculapius  forae- 
times  entered  into  a  ferpent,  and  cured  the  plague. 

About  the  year  430  the  plague  vifited  Britain,  juft 
after  the  Pifts  and  Scots  had  made  a  formidable  inva- 
lion  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ^ifland.  The  plague 
raged  with  uncommon  fury,  and  f wept  away  moft  of 
thofe  whom  the  fword  and  famine  had  fpared,  fo  that 
the  living  were  fcarce  fnfficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

About  the  year  1348  the  plague  became  almofl:  ge- 
neral over  Europe.  A  great  many  authors  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  plague,  which  is  faid  to  have  appeared 
ifirft  in  the  kingdom  of  Kathay  in  the  year  1346,  and 
to  have  proceeded  gradually  weft  ward  to  Conftantino- 
ple  and  Egypt.  From  Conftantinople  it  pafled  into 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Africa,  and  by  degrees 
along  the  cbafts  of  the  ocean  into  Britain  and  Ireland, 
flpnd  afterwards  into  Germany,  Hungary,  PoIand,_Den- 
inark,  and  the  othei  northern  kingdoms.  According 
to  Antoninus  archbiftiop  of  Florence  the  diftemper 
carried  off  60,000  people  in  that  city,  among  whom 
was  the  hiftorian  John  Villani. 

In  the  year  1656  the  plague  was  brought  from 
Sardinia  to  Naples,  being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a 
tranfport  with  folditrs  on  board.  It  raged  with  ex- 
ceflive  violence,  carrying  off  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
400,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  diftemper  was  at 
firft  called  by  the  phyficians  a  malignant  fever ;  but 
one  of  themi  affirming  it  to  be  pcftikntiaJ,  the  viceroy, 
"who  was  apprehenfive  left  fuch  a  report  would  occafion 
ail  communication  with  Naples  to  be  broke  off,  was 
offended  with  this  declaration,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
imprifoned.  As  a  favour,  however,  he  allowed  him  to 
^•eturn  and  die  in  his  own  houfe.  By  this  proceeding 
of  the  viceroy,  the  diftemper  being  negle<fted,  made  a 
moft  rapid  and  furious  progrefs,  and  filled  the  whole 
city  with  confternation.  Tha  ftrcets  were  crowded 
with  confufed  proceffions,  which  ferved  to  fpread  the 
infedtion  through  all  the  quarters.  The  terror  of  the 
people  increafed  their  fuperftkion ;  and  it  being 
reported  that  a  certain  nun  had  prophefied  that  the 
peftilencr  wowld  ceafe  upon  building  a  hermitage  for 
her  fitter  nuns  upon  the  hill  of  St  Martin's,  the  edi- 
fice was  immediately  begun  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal. 
Ferlbns  of  the  higheft  quality  ftrove  who  ihould  per- 
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form  the  meaaeft  offices ;  forae  loading  themfelves  with  ^ 
beams,  and  others  carrying  bafl<ets  full  of  lime  and 
nails,  while  perfons  of  all  ranks  ftripped  therafelves  of 
their  moft  valuable  effefts,  which  they  threw  into  empty 
hogfheads  placed  in  the  ftreets  to  receive  the  charita- 
ble contributions.  Their  violent  agitation,  howrvei-, 
and  the  increafing  heats,  diffufed  the  malady  through 
the  whole  city,  and  the  ftreets  and  the  ftairs  of  the 
churches  were  filled  with  the  dead  ;  the  number  of 
whom,  for  fome  time  of  the  month  of  July,  a«v.ounted 
daily  to  15,000. 

The  viceroy  now  ufed  all  poffible  precautions  to 
abate  the  fury  of  the  diftemper,  and  to  prevent  its 
fpreading  to  the  provinces.  The  infeftion,  however, 
defolated  the  whole  kingdom,  excepting  the  provinces 
of  Otranto  and  the  Farther  Calabria,  and  the  cities  of 
Gaeta,  Sorrento,  Paolo,  and  Belvedere.  The  general 
calamity  was  increafed  in  Naples  by  malecontents,  w  ho 
infinuated  that  the  diftemper  had  been  defignedly  in- 
troduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  there  were  people 
in  difguife  who  went  through  the  city  fowing  poifoned 
duft.  This  idle  rumour  enraged  the  populace,  who  be- 
gan to  infult  theSpaBi{hfoldiers,,and  threaten  a  fedition; 
fo  that  the  viceroy,  to  pacify  the  mob,  caufed  a  criminal 
to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel,  under  pretence  that  he  was 
a  difperfer  of  the  duft.  A  violent  and  plentiful  rain 
falling  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  diftemper  be- 
gan  to  abate ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  December  the 
phyficians  made  a  folemn  declaration  that  the  city  was 
entirely  free  from  infedlion. 

Of  the  dreadful  plague  which  raged  at  London  in 
the  year  1665,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the 
article  London,  n^  21.  In  1720  thecity  of  Marfeilles 
was  vifited  with  this  deftruiftive  difeafe,  brought  in 
a  fhip  from  the  Levant ;  and  in  feven  monthn,  during 
which  time  it  continued,  it  carried  off  not  lefs  than 
60,000  people.  This  defolation  is  not  yet  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants ;  fom.e  furvivors  re- 
mained alive  but  a  few  years  ago  to  tranfmit  a  tradi- 
tional account  of  it  to  after  ages.  There  are  two  'fine 
pidiures  painted  by  Puget  reprefeiTting  fome  of  the 
horrid  fcenes  of  that  time.  "  They  are  (fays  lady 
Craven)  only  too  well  executed.  I  faw  feveral  dying 
figures  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  and  looking  their 
laft  anxiou3,  kind,  and  wifliful  prayers  on  their  fick  in- 
fants, that  made  the  tears  flow  down  my  cheeks.  £ 
was  told  the  phyficians  and  noblemen  who  were  affift- 
ing  the  fick  and  dying,  were  all  portraits:  1  can  eafily 
conceive  it ;  for  in  fome  faces  there  is  a  look  of  reflec- 
tion and  concern  which  could  only  be  drawn  from  the 
life."  Z,rf/erj,  p.  34,  35.  This  fatal  event  has  caufed 
the  laws  of  quarantine  to  be  very  ftridly  enforced  in 
the  Lazaretto  here,  which  is  an  extenfive  infulated 
building. 

The  ravages  of  this  difeafe  have  been  dreadful 
wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance.  On  the  firft  ar- 
rival of  the  Europeans  at  the  ifland  of  Gran  Cmnria, 
it  contained  14,000  fighting  men,  foon  after  which, 
two  thirds  'of  the  whole  inhabitants  fell  a  facrifice  to 
the  plague,  which  had  doubtlefs  been  introdiiced  by 
their  new  vifitorS.  The  deftruftion  it  ha*  made  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Conftantinople, 
muft  be  known  to  every  reader ;  and  its  fatal  effefts 
have  been  particularly  heightened  there  by  that  firm 
belief  which  prevails  among  the  people  of  predeftina- 
tion,  &c.  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
3  5  H  2  brought 
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brwiglit  into  European  Turkey  from  "E^pt;  where 
it_  is  very  frequent,  cfpecially  at  Grand  Cairo.  To 
give  even  a  lift  of  ail  the  plagues  which  have  de- 
folated  many  flourifcing  conncries,  v/ould  extend 
this  article  teyond  r.Il  bounds,  and  minutely  to  de- 
fcri!  e  them  eU  would  be  iinpo.fllble.  For  the  plague 
;it  Smyrna,  we  refer  to  Ch mdler's  Travels  as  above. 
Rcfpetl  ng  that  which  raged  in  Syria  in  1760,  we  re- 
fer to  the  Abbe  Mariti^s  Travels  through  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Palcftine,  vol.  Jll:,  p.  278—296.  This 
plague  was  one  of  the  mod  malignant  and  fatal  that 
Syria  ever  experienced  ;  for  it  fcarcely  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carried  off 
the  patient. 

PL  AIN,  orPLA>JE,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  is  fmooth  and  even,  or  fimple,  obvious, 
and  eafy  to  he  underftood  ;  and,  confequently,  Hands 
oppofed  to  rough,  eiiriched,  or  laboured. 

A  plain  figure,  m  geometry,  is  an  uniform  furface ; 
fiom  every  point  of  whofe  perimeter  right  lines  may 
be  drawn  to  every  other  point  in  the  fame 

A  plain  angle  is  one  contained  under  two  lines,  or 
furfaces,  in  contradiftindion  to  a  folid  angle.  See 
Angle. 

The  doarine  of  plain  triangles,  as  thofe  included 
under  three  .right  lines,  is  termed  plain  trigonometry. 
See  the  article  Trigonometry. 

Phmhi  Chart.    See  the  jsrticle  Chart. 

Plain -Sailing.    See  Navigation,  p.  685. 

PLAISE,  the  EngliOi  name  of  a  fpccics  of  pleuro- 
ueftes.    See  Pleuronectes. 

PLAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefentation  of 
fomething  drawn  on  a  plane ;  fuch  are  maps,  charte, 
ichnographies,  &c.    See  Map,  Chart,  &c. 

The  term  plany  however,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a 
draught  of  a  building,  fuch  as  it  appears,  or  is  Intend- 
ed to  appear,  on  the  ground,  fliowing  the  extent,  di- 
•vifion,  and  diftribution  of  its  area  or  ground  plot  into 
apartments,  rooms,  paffages,  &c. 

A  geometrical  plan  is  that  wherein  the  folid  and 
vacant  parts  are  reprefentcd  in  their  natural  propor- 
tions. 

The  raifed  plan  of  a  building  is  the  fame  with  what 
18  otherwife  called  an  elevation  or  orthography.  See- Or- 
thography. 

A  perfpedive  plan  is  that  exhibited  by  degradations 
or  diminutions,  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpedive. 
See  Perspective. 

To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  is  ufual  to  dill;inguifh 
the  maffives  with  a  black  wafh ;  the  projedures  oh  the 
ground  are  drawn  in  full  lines,  and  thofe  fuppofed  over 
them  in  dotted  lines.  The  augmentations  or  alterations 
to  be  made  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  colour  different  from 
■what  is  already  built;  and  the  tints  of  each  plan  made 
lighter  as  the  itories  are  raifed. 

In  large  buildings  it  is  ufual  to  have  three  feveral 
plans  for  the  three  iirft  ftories, 

PLANCUS  (Francis),  dodor  of  phyfic,  born  at 
Amiens  in  1696,  and  who  died  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember 1765,  aged  69  years,  is  author  of  fome  works 
which  do  honour  to  his  memory,  i.  A  complete 
Syftem  of  Surgery,  in  2  vols  in  larao ;  a  treatife  much 
recommended  by  furgeons  to  their  pupils.  2.  A  choice 
Libraryof  Medicine,taken  from  periodical  publications, 
fcolU  French  and  others :  this  curious  coliedion,  con- 
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tiaued  aad  complete  d  by  M.  Goulin,  malcea  9  vols  in 
4to,  or  J  8  vols  in  i2!no.   3,  A  Tranflatiou  of  Vander  ^'^^ 


4to,  or  18  vols  in  i2!no.  3,  A  Tranflatiou  of  Van^,. 
Wiel'a  Obfervations  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1758, 
2  vol^s  iu  i2mo.  Plancua  was  the  editor  of  various 
editions  of  works  on  n^edicine  and  furgery,  and  enrich- 
ed thcni  with  notes.  He  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  iludy 
for  a  long  time  before  he  pradifed  his  profeffion. 

PLANE,  iu  geometry,  denotes  a  plane  furface,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  bounding  lines:  and  as 
a  right  line  is  the  (horteft  extenfion  from  one  point  to 
another,  fo  a  plane  furface  is  the  fhorteft  extenfioa 
from  one  line  to  another. 

In  aftronomy,  conies,  &c.  the  term/ZflSf  is  frequent- 
ly uled  for  an  imaginary  furface,  fuppofed  to  cue  and 
pafs  through  folid  bodies  ;  and  on  this  foundation  is 
the  whole  dodrine  of  oonic  fedions  built.  See  Astro- 
nomy, Conic  Se£lions,  l^c. 

In  mechanics  planes  are  either  horizontal,  that  is, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  inciined  thereto.  See  Me- 
chanics. 

The  determining  how  far  any  given  plane  deviates 
from  an  horizontal  line,  makes  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
levelling.    See  the  article  Levelling. 

In  optics,  the  planes  of  refledion  and  refradion  arc 
thofe  drawn  through  the  incident  and  refleded  or  re- 
fraded  rays.    See  Optics. 

In  perfpedive  wc  meet  writh  the  perfpedive  plane,, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon ;  the  horizontal  plane,  fuppofed  to  pafs 
through  the  fpcdator's  eye,  parallel  to  the  horizon  4 
the  geometrical  plane,  hkewife  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
wherein  the  objed  to  be  reprefented  is  fuppofed  to  be 
placed,  &c.  See  Perspective. 
^  The  plane  of  projedion  in  the  ftereographic  projec- 
tion ^f  the  fphere,  is  that  on  which  the  projedion  is 
made,  correfponding  to  the  perfpedive  plane.  See  Pro- 
jection. 

Plane,  in  joinery,  an  edged  tool  or  inftrumcnt  for 
parting  and  {having  of  wood  fmooth.  — It  confifts  of  a 
piece  of  wood  very  fmooth  at  bottom,  as  a  ftock  or 
ftiaft ;  in  the  midft  of  which  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  a  fteel  edge,  or  chiffel,  placed  obliquely,  paffes-j 
which,  being  very  (harp,  takes  off  the  inequalities  of 
the  wood  along  which  it  fliues. 

PiANE-Tree^  in  botany.    See  Platanus. 
PLANET,  a  celeftial  body,  revolving  round  the 
fun  as  a  centre,  and  continually  changing  its  pofitlon 
with  refpcd  to  the  fixed  ftars ;  whence  the  name  />/a-. 
netf  which  is  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  **  wanderer.'* 

The  planets  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  primary 
and  fecondary.  The  primary  ones,  called  by  way  of 
eminence  planets,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round  the 
fun  as  a  centre;  and  the  fccondary  planets,  more  ufually. 
called  fatellites  or  moonsy  are  thofe  which  revolve  round 
a  primary  planet  as  a  centre,  aad  conitantly  attend  it 
in  its  revolution  round  the  fun. 

The  primary  planets  are  again  diftinguifhed  Into 
fuperlor  and  inferior.  The  fuperior  planets  are  thofe 
farther  from  the  fun  than  our  earth ;  as  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sid  us  ;  and  the  infe- 
rior planets  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  oiw  earth,  aa 
Venus  and  Mercury.    See  Astronomy. 

That  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  like  our  earth, 
is  thought  probable  for  the  following  reafons.  i .  Since 
in  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  only  that  part  of  the 

diik 
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«a5fi{  Illummated  by  the  funis  found  to  fhlne;  and  habitants,  &c.    Huygens  and  Fontenelle  bring  fevfral  Planetary 

H       a^ain,  Venus  and  Mercury,  when  between  the  earth  probable  arguments  for  the  reahty  of-planetary  anknals,  pj^^-W  j^^^^ 

^'^^y-  and  the  fun,  appear  like  dark  fpots  or  maculic  on  the  plants,  men,  &c.    See  Planet.  ^ 
fun's  dilk  ;  it  is  evident,  that  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer-       Pi/iNETARr  Syjiem,  is  the  fyftera  or  affemblage  of  the 

cury,  are  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  with  the  borrowed  planets,  primary  and  feconJary,  moving  in  their  refpec- 

light  of  the  fun.    And  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter,  tive  orbits,  round  their  common  centre  the  fun.  Sec 

from  its  being  void  of  light  in  that  part  to  which  the  Astronomy. 

ihadow  of  the  fatellitcs  reaches,  as  well  as  in  that  part       Planetart  Days. — Among  the  ancients,  the  week,  - 

turned  from  the  fun;  and  that  his  fatellites  are  opaque,  ,wa8  (hared  among  the  feven  planets,  each  planet  having 

and  refleft  the  fun's  light,  is  abundantly  fliovpn.    A-  its  day.    This  we  learn  from  Dion  Cafliiis  and  Plu- 

gain,  fince  Saturn,  with  his  ring  and  Satellites,  only  tarch,  .Jj'wj/x?/  1.  4.  q  7.    Herodotus  adds,  that  it  wag 

yield  a  faint  light,  fainter  confiderably  than  that  of  the  the  Egyptians  who  firft  difcovered  vvh^t  god,  that  is, 

fixed  ftars,  though  thefe  be  vaftly  more  remote,  and  what  planet,  prefides'  over  each  day  ;  for  that  among 

than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  planets  ;  it  is  paft  doubt  this  people  the  planets  were  dircftors.     i\nd  hence  it 

that  he  too  with  his  attendants  are  opaque  bodies,  is,  that  in  moft  European  languages  the  days  of  the 

2.  Since  the  fun's  light  is  not  tranfmitted  through  week  are  ftill  denominated  from  .the  planets  ;  Sunday^ 

Mercury  and  Venus,  when  placed  againft  him,  it  is  Monday,  &c.    Sec  Week. 

plain  they  are  denfe  opaque  hodies  ;  which  ia  likewife       Planetary  Tearsy  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the 

evident  of  Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the  fatellites  in  his  fevcral  planets  make  their  revohilions  round  the  fun  or 

ihadow;  and  therefore,  by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be  earth. — As  from  the  proper  revolution  of  the  fun,  the 

concluded  of  Saturn.    3.  From  the  variable  fpots  of  fclar  year  takes  its  original;  fo  from  the  proper  revo- 

Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  thefe  planets  lutions  of  the  reft,  of  the  planets  ahout  the  earth,  fo 

have  a  changeable  atmofphere ;  which  changeable  at-  many  forts  of  years  do  arife,  viz.  the  Saturnian  year^, 

mofphere  may,  by  a  Hke  argument,  be  inferred  of  the  which  is  defined  by  29  Egyptian  years,  174  hours,  58 

fatellites  of  Jupiter  ;  and  therefore,  by  fimilitude,  the  minutes,  equivalent  in  a  round  number  to  30  folar 

fame  may  be  concluded  of  the  other  planets     4.  In  years. — The  Joviil  year,  containing  317  days,  14 

like  manner,  from  the  mountains  obferved  in  Venus,  hours,  59  minutes. — The  Martial  year,  containing  321 

the  fame  maybe  fuppofed  in  the  other  planets.  5.  Since,  days,  23  hours,  31  minutes. — For  Venus  and  Mer- 

then,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fatellites  of  both,  Mars,  cury,  as  their  years,  when  judged  of  with  regard  to 

Venus,  and  Mercury,  areopaque  bodies  fhining  with  the  the  earth,  are  almoft  equal  to  the  folar  year  ;  they  are. 

fun's  borrowed  light,  are  furnifhed  with  mountains,  more  ufaally  eftimated  from  the  fun,  the  true  centre- 

and  encompalfed  with  a  changeable  atmofphere  ;  they  of  their  motions  :  in  which  cafe,  the  former  is  equal 

have,  of  confequence,  waters,  feas,  &c.  as  well  as  dry  to  224  days,  16  hours,  40  minutes;  the  latter  to  87 

land,  and  are  bodies  like  the  moon,  and  therefore  like  days,  23  hours,  14  minutes. 

the  earth.  ^  E.  D.    And  hence  it  feems  alfo  highly       PLANIMETRY,  that  part  of  geometry  which, 

probable,  that  the  other  planets  have  their  animal  in-  confiders  lines  and  plain  figures,  without  confidering 

habitants  as  well  as  our  earth.  their  heii^ht  or  depth.    See  Geomp  try. 

PLANETARIUM,  an  aftronomical  machine,  fo       PL AlSllSPHERE,  fi^nifies  a  projeaion  of  the- 

called  from  its  reprefenting  the  motions,  orbits,  &c.  fphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane ;  in  which 

of  the  planets,  agreeable  to  the  Capernican  fyft^m.  See  fenfe,  maps,  whereon  are  exhibited  the  meridians 

Astronomy,  n°  489.  end  Plate  LXXXVIH.  and  other  circles  of  the  fphere,  are  planifphcres.  See. 

PLANETARY,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  pla-  Map. 
.«ct8.    Hence  we  fay,  planetary  worlds,  planetary  in- 
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ERRATA, 


Vol.  I.  p.  566.  col.  2. 1. 10.  from  the  bottom.    For  «  Eubea,  now  the  Black  Sea/»  read    Echcea,  now 
Ncgropont.** 

Vol.  II.  p.  374.  col.  4. 1.  27.   For  "the  oU  Englifh  writers  call  thofe  large  muflcets  fa/Jwfr/,  &c."  read 
*'  the  old  Englifh  writers  call  the  hand-gun  a  caliver^  and  that  which  -was  fired  with  a  reft  fometimes 
a  mujiet  and  fomctimes  a  harquehufs.    Sec  Shakefpearet  2d  part  Henry  ^F.  SteeventJ* 
Wot.  III.  p.  19.  article  Baroco.  ^ead 

Omn'tt  hffmt)  efi  lipet^ 
■  jiliquid  animal  noa  eft  b'tprs  } 
Jiiliqutd  animal  non  ejl  homo. 
P'  4' 7"  cot.  2.   "For  "  BoswoRTA,"  read  *'  Bosworth. 

I  21.    For  "  Richard'*  read  "  Richmond;"  for  «  Henry  lit,"  read  «  Henry  VI I."** 
A''.  J?.  Thefc  errors  in  the  article  Bqsworth  do  not  run  through  the  whole 
impreffion. 

p.  439.  col.  jA.  26.  from  the  bottom.    For  **  b  by  ar'tfta,'*  read  "  a,  a,  arifta.*'  ' 

col.  2.  1.  I.  fr«m'the  top.   Read  "  tropceolum." 
p«  493- col.  1. 1.  22    For  *' manners,"  read  **  miners  '* 

col.  2, 1.  13.  from  the  bottom.   !Rcad  "  Sir  Roger  Man -wood  chief.baron.** 

"Vot.  IV.  p.  342.  col.  1. 1.  ID.  from  the  bottom.    Read  «  Plate  CXXVI." 
p-  360.  col.  2. 1.  Z2.  from  the  bottom.    Read  "  L.  40  a-year." 

^oi.  V.  p.  57.  col.  2.  I.  4.    For  "ff«,  read  "laf. 

p.  85.  col.  2.  1. 16.  from  the  bottom.    Read  "  felony  without  benefit  of  "dergy,  by  Hat.  &c.** 

p.  105.  col  2.  1. 16.    For  "  falfe,"  read  '« fefs  " 

p.  135.  col.  2.  1.  24.    For  "  RedcIifFe,"  read  "  Ratcliffc." 

p.  496.  col.  I.    For  "  ally,"  read  ^  tally." 

p.  509.  col.  2. 1.  14.    For  «<  Cambridge,"  read  "  Oxford." 

p.  720.  col.  2. 1. 14.    For  "  goddefa,"  read  **  god.". 

WoL.  IX.  p.  160.  col.  1. 1.  9.  from  the  bottom.    For  "  Edward  II."  read  **  Richard  l." 

iVoi..XIIl..p.  131.  col.  I.  I.  13.    For  "  meek,"  read  "  mock." 

p.  1 32.  col.  I.  1.  28.  from  the  bottom.    For  «  call,"  read  "  cull.*» 
p.  169.  Note  (a).    Read  "  the  pcrfon  was  fworn,  &c." 
p.  210.  col.  1.  1.  15.    For  "  fpreads,"  read  "  fpread." 

col.  2.  1.  27.    For  "  fit,"  read  '«  fct." 
p.  263.  col.  1.  1.  10.  from  the  bottom.    For  *' infeparable,"  read  "  m«afurable.** 

col.  2.  1.  29.    For  «'  fhiaing,"  read  "  thinning." 
p,  287,  and  p.  288.  to  be  cancelled. 

p,  289.  col.  I.    To  Cor.  6.  add,     This  propofition  is  true  inlenfes  and  mirrors,  but  noft  in  fingte 

refrafting  furfaces." 
p.  52T.  laft  line.    For  *»  Prommetichus,"  read  "  Pfammetichus." 
p.  683.  col.  1. 1.  17.  from  the  bottom.    For  "  others  appears,"  read Others  appear," 
col.  2.  1.  1 5.    For  "  Brtcagne,"  read  "  Bretagne." 

fToL.  XIV.  p.  118.  col.  2.  to  1.  7.  from  the  end,  add,  "  For  if  the  femiclrcle  defcribed  on  the  diameter  BN, 

which  correiponds  to  the  whole  arch  AN,  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  num. 
ber  of  equal  arches  G^,  &c.  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  NF  will  be  equal  to  as 
many  times  NK  as  there  are  arches  in  the  fame  circle  equal  to  G^." 
p.  119.  col  r.  L  i^.    For  "  corrupody,"  read  **  correfponding." 
p.  1-37.  at  the ^d  of  the  article  "  Pentlanix,"  dele  "  See  PicTLANo." 
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